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IVORY SOAP 


99 i% PURE 
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HE choicest materials the world affords are 
selected for Ivory Soap. 


These materials are analyzed and only those of 
the highest standard are used in its manufacture. 


These extra quality materials are refined to re~ 


move all foreign matter.: 


Clean and free from all impurities, they are 
mixed in such exact proportions that neither 
uncombined alkali nor unsaponified oil remains 
in the finished product. 


N° cheap materials are added to give weight 
and bulk—no resin, no filler. 


No grit is added to make the soap clean by friction. 


No perfume is added as there are no inferior 
ingredients whose odor must be concealed. 


Skilled soap-makers, some of whom have made 
Ivory for thirty-nine years, test the boiling soap 
continually by touch, by taste and by sight. 


Chemists make laboratory tests of every kettle- 
ful both during and after boiling. 


HEN cool it is shaped into cakes with 
rounded edges and straight sides. 


The rounded edges make it easy to turn in the 
hands when lathering for the toilet and bath. 


The straight sides make it easy to hold and rub on 
clothes, a brush or a cloth when using it for 
laundry work or cleaning. 


The cake is notched so it can be cut in two with 
a string. It is so large that most people prefer 
the half cake for the toilet. 


Yo can use Ivory Soap wherever you now 
. use the most expensive of bath and toilet 
soaps. 


It is white and has the pleasing natural odor of 
its high grade ingredients. 


It quickly makes a soft, copious, bubbling, 
lively lather. 


It is pure and mild. Does not irritate the 
tenderest skin or leave a smarting sensation. 


It rinses easily. Does not leave a greasy gloss. 


It floats. Always within reach, reminding you 
to take it from the water. Does not sink out 
of sight to waste away. 


"THE same qualities make it equally satis- 
factory for fine laundry work and for the 
cleaning of all particular things. 


You can use Ivory Soap where you now: cannot 
use soap at all. You should use it where the 
soap you now use causes injury. 


You get this large cake of extraordinary soap 
for a few cents. The immense demand for it 
reduces cost to the minimum. 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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HEN Sam 
Hod and I 
first came to 
this little 
ermont 
community and made over 
two struggling weeklies into 
our present daily, even back 
in 1892 Aunt Julia Farring- 
ton was old. ; 
We had been running ou 
paper but a week when she 
entered our office for the 
first time. She was a tall, 
straight, fine old lady with 
snow-white hair. About her 
always was an atmosphere 
of delightful poise, of cul- 
tue, of motherliness, of 
high-bred refinement. She impressed us as 
the caracter that every man feels his 
mother would have been if spared to old 
age. She was after the manner of elderly 
woman that even we middle-aged folks 
could go to with our troubles, our doubts, 
our perplexities, and find a strong, sure 
soul ready to listen. * She would listen 
parey, judicially, sympathetically, and 
ave positive remedial advice when we 


lad,” she said in rich, 
ly tones, that you two young men 

lave displayed the enterprise to combine 
our two weeklies into a daily. Paris will 
support your venture, I am certain. 

Speaking for myself, I want to do my part; 

is my check for fifteen dollars. It will 
pay my subscription for ten years and 
od im that much financially in your 
mitial struggle." 
We youngsters were both surprised and 
delighted, naturally. believe we ex- 
ourselves profusely to that effect. 
I am not doing this from any other 
motive than a sincere desire to assist you," 
continued in her careful and old- 
fashioned book-English. “Yet I have an 
tem here which it would gratify me very 
much if you would publish.” 

We assured Aunt Julia that all articles 
dalegitimate news nature were welcome. 
Xftom her Boston bag she took a sheet of 
Rote aan 
“My daughter Elizabeth out in Kansas 
Ciy lost her husband, Tuesday," she de- 
dard. "But many people around here 
vill remember the Fleming family before 

went West and be interested to know 
the details of Will Fleming’s death. I 

ve written. his obituary.” 

e were properly sympathetic, and as- 
sured her we would publish the item in a 

od position. 

Will your daughter return to Paris 
tow that she is a widow?” asked Sam. 
wt don’t think so," Aunt Julia replied. 

ou see, they’ve got a boy, and Will’s 
People think a heap of that youngster. 
They'll probably want Elizabeth and the 

ild to stay out there with them.” 

With the knowledge that the time of 
other people was of value, the old lady 
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arose. With a soft good afternoon she left 
ues closing the door very carefully behind 

er. 
“Can you beat that?” exclaimed Sam. 
“Fifteen dollars, a concise and clean-cut 
item, does her business without an extra 
word and gets out. A remarkable old 
lady!” 


EATED before our exchange table was 
our local liveryman, Uncle Joseph Fod- 
der. He was our town encyclopedia, our 
authority on all matters having to do with 
ourcommunity's “kin-ology,” agruff, kindly, 
Civil War veteran with a wooden leg. 

. “You said something, young man,” he 
confirmed. “That’s Jonathan Farring- 
ton's widow. God never made a finer 
woman." 

We pressed Uncle Joe for information 
about the old lady. We wanted to know 
all available details about the townfolk 
among whom we had cast our fortunes. 
So Uncle Joe went on: 

“Her whole family's summed up in her. 
She's had two sons and three daughters. 
Her two boys marched off to the war o' 
61 with their dad. He was killed at 
Gettysburg. Jack and Fred both died o' 
fever in Southern prisons. That left her 
without men-folks. But it warn't in her to 
knuckle under. During the war she kept 
ies business runnin' herself, so's he'd 

ave it when he come back. When she 
knew he wasn't comin' back, she sold out. 
She's been livin' ever since on the proceeds 
—and what investments she's made—and 
the help her girls give her before she lost 
them, too. Ail she’s got left now is one 
daughter and her grandson, a boy she’s 
never seen. They live out West.” 

Uncle Joe ruminated sadly for a minute. 
Then he went on: 

“She lives down in that old brick house 
at the corner o’ Walnut and Pine streets, 
the house that looks like a picture out o' 
yesterday with its iron fences and old- 
fashioned posy beds and the terracotta 
statue in the ard. Lives there all alone 
exceptin’ for Bob Leonard, who cares for 
the place. Does her own work and sort o' 
mothers the whole darn town, without the 
whole darn town knowin' it. Year after 


year she lives there with her 
garden, her old horsehair fur- 
niture and her old daguerre- 
otypes. That big house, 
all fal o’ strange footsteps, 
familiar whispers, and little 
ghosts; it’s all a mystery to 
me she's so pleasant and 
mellow and beautiful as she 
is. I tell you, boys, a life 
like she's lived and :5 livin’ 
in these sunset years o' 
her’n, is a benediction to 
the race.” 

Uncle Joe returned, with 
traces of tedrs in his eyes, 
to his account of the Grand 
Army gathering printed in 
the county-seat paper. 

As I have had occasion to remark very 
many times before, time goes quickly in the 

ublication of a country daily newspaper. 

eek after week we meet the pay roll. 
Year after year the midsummer clearance 
sales of our merchants follow the Easter 
advertising. It is only a little time before 
we are worrying over our lack of equip- 
ment or help to handle the Christmas busi- 
ness. Some day a little girl in pinafores 
and pigtails is sent in with an ad for the 
candy store. That little girl only yesterday 
was represented by a birth notice in our 
paper. It comes to us with a jolt that eight 
or ten years have slipped away. Then a 
new President is elected. We write edi- 
torially, comparing his policies with those 
who have represented his party before 
him. We speak of Hanna and McKinley 
from a personal knowledge, having criti- 
cized them at the time. The prociredder 
jolts us again with the observation that 

cKinley was first elected over twenty 
years ago. Twenty years! To think of it! 


II 


WV EAR after year passed and we came to 
know indeed what an institution Aunt 
pila Farrington was in our community. 

ut the years did not seem to touch her. 
Her beautiful hair could grow no whiter. 
Although her face gradually became traced 
with more and more wrinkles, her knuckles 
grew bonier and more prominent, and her 
eyes lost some of their luster, her mind 
remained as clear and active as that of a 
middle-aged woman, and her ministra- 
tions to the community continued un- 
aig Di Whenever Doctor Johnson 
needed a woman to assist in the care of 
some r soul who couldn't afford a 
trained nurse from Burlington, he sent for 
Aunt Julia. She had been present at the 
advent of more fery-fleshed, lusty- 
throated little shavers into this addled old 
world, and helped lay out more tired souls 
who had closed their eyes in the peace 
which passeth understanding, than any 
other woman in Paris. omen who 
couldn't get along with their husbands, 
threw shawls about their shoulders in the 
height of the domestic altercation and 
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fled to tell Aunt Julia all about it. Lovers 
who had quarreled told Aunt quis they 
were sorry before they told each other. 


THEN, one morning in 1911 there 
walked into our office a young man who 
caused our bookkeeper, juae arley, to 
grab for her clandestine mirror and 
powder-dab. 

It goes without saying that he was a 
good-looking young dip. He was more 
than that: in the breadth of his shoulders, 
the set of his fine head, the strength of his 
face and jaw, especially in the clear, direct 
gaze of his coal-black eyes, there was a 

ersonality such as our town does not hold 
ong in a young man, because smart young 
men of his type seek larger and more 
romising opportunities elsewhere. As 
Vüne said afterward, many times after- 
ward, the “brains stuck out all over him." 

“My name is Fleming," he introduced 
himself to Sam, “John F. Fleming. You 
are acquainted with my grandmother, I 
believe. She is Mrs. Julia Farrington.” 

** You're thé son of her daughter Eliza- 
beth!" declared Sam. 

“T was," he replied with soft and ve 
agreeable good breeding. “My mother is 
dead." 

“What!” we exclaimed. “Has Aunt 
Julia lost her last daughter?” 

The young man toyed with the edge of 
last year’s bound file of “‘Telegraphs.” It 
plainly pained him to discuss the subject. 

“Yes,” he replied; “my mother passed 
away last Tuesday in Kansas City. That 
is why I am here. The funeral was held 
there, but burial is to be beside my father 
in the local cemetery here. I accompanied 
the body East for interment. I am here 
this morning because I have written an 
account of my mother’s illness, death and 
funeral. I should like you to publish it.” 

He gave us several sheets of paper. 

“Poor Aunt Julia,” commented Sam 
sadly; "she has lived to bury all her 
child ren. She will be lonesome from now 

“It has been decided that I am to live 
with her," declared the grandson. “M 
mother’s affairs in Kansas City have all 
been wound up—or are in process of wind- 
ing up by our attorneys.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

P Me game Thorne of the local knitting 
mills and an old friend of our family came 
over last evening to offer sympathy and 
whatever aid he could give. Incidentally, 
before he left, he offered me a place in his 
office. It is possible that I may accept. As 

ou say, my grandmother has buried all of 
hee family but myself. She is getting along 
in years—she will be eighty-six her next 
birthday, you know. And it looks to be 
my duty to stay with her until the end. 
At her age it certainly cannot be very far 
away.” 

The daughter’s body arrived and was 
laid beside her husband’s in the cemete 
on the hill. John Farrington Fleming too 
the place offered him in Jim Thorne’s 
office. This was six years ago. And in the 
old brick house on the corner of Walnut 
and Pine streets old Aunt Julia, still with 
none of her faculties impaired noticeably, 
began the living of the afterglow of a long 
and beautiful life. 

The solicitude of old Aunt Julia for her 
fine grandson was pathetic. It has been 
said that grandparents often think more 
of their children’s children than of their 


own. In Aunt Julia we were presented 
with almost daily proof. « 

If, in the twilight of her quiet front par- 
lor the old lady ever sát with her thoughts 
on other years, or if on gray days she took 
from the lower shelf of the whatnot the 
basket of daguerreotypes and gazed again 
into the features of loved ones, or recalled 
the great glory which had vanished from 
that house, she had some solace in the per- 
sonality of Johnny F leming. The blood of 
his mother and his mother's people ran in 
his veins. Fondly the old lady waited for 
him to marry, for though it might deprive 
her of him, yet it might assure her before 
she went home that the Warfield-Farring- 
ton blood was not doomed to perish wholly 
from the town and state. 

June Farley of our office did her best to 
ensnare Johnny Fleming. So did countless 
other princesses of our town. But he re- 
fused to be ensnared. As for Johnny him- 
self, he often laughingly remarked that he 
was too interested in his job to allow of 
the distractions a girl would cause. Cer- 
tain it was that almost from the first 
month he became an influence in Jim 
Thorne’s office and his business. 


Go0P help is hard to get ina little town 
like Paris. Men with brains usually 
have wives who cannot bear the quiet social 
life of a boardwalk community. Johnny 
Fleming was well on his way toward a 
five-thousand-dollar executiveship before 
he had been with Jim a year. And the day 
that Jim entrusted him with general di- 
rection of all the Thorne salesmen, our 
local manufacturer openly voiced his fear 
at the Citizens’ Club of the day when 
Aunt Julia would go from among us, en- 
tirely aside from losing her to the com- 
munity. That day might mean the cessa- 
tion of Johnny’s interest in Paris. 

“How old is young Fleming?” asked 
Sam suddenly, overhearing Jim’s remark. 
“Thirty-two years old,” replied Jim. 

Sam acce cede the age, and then forgot 
about it. There was no reason to doubt 
Jim’s word, nor Johnny’s word, if that 
was the age he had given out. He looked 
that age. He acted that age. If there had 
been any reason for suspicion, we might 
have figured up from our files of the old 
“Weekly Telegraph” when John Farring- 
ton was killed in the war, the age of his 
daughters, the marriage of Elizabeth to 
Jack Fleming, and thus arrive at an esti- 
mate which might lead to puzzled inter- 
rogatories. But again, there was no reason 
for such suspicion. Sam Hod told me after- 
ward that in looking over the poll list one 
year after Johnny had come among us he 
saw where young Fleming’s age was set 
down, and that the lapse of time about 
compared with Jim’s statement. No, 
there was no reason to doubt offhandedly 
that the boy was thirty-two years old. 


AND so Johnny Fleming grew into a 
place of great responsibility at the knit- 
ting mills. And so his grandmother lived 
on in the brick house on Walnut Street. 
So our town grew apace. So, in common 
with millions of other small-community 
pele all over the nation, we lived our 
ives day after day, not very rich, not very 
poor, not very successful, not very unsuc- 
cessful, more or less uneventfully, little 
dreaming of the great Armageddon toward 
which the nations of the earth were drifting. 

One morning I went into Jim Service’s 


news-room to get the copy of the New 
York paper from which the “Telegraph ” 
clipped most of its afternoon war news for 
the country clientele. The papers had 
been carrying huge black heads of late. 
This morning the heads were larger and 
blacker than ever: 


MEN 21 TO 31 WILL BE DRAFTED 


These were the words the folks in the 
news-room read, announcing the result of 
the long wrangle in Congress over the age 
limit. And among those folks getting their 
regular city papers was Johnny Fleming. 
He stood in the little crowd of home folks 
reading the details underneath the head- 
lines, impervious to the good-natured 
pushing and shoving that marks the ar- 
rivalof the New York and Boston papers 
each morning in Paris. 

“Twenty-one to thirty-one,” I remarked 
to him. “Well, John, that’s lucky for you, 
but luckier for old Aunt Julia. That lets 
you out.” 

He looked at me perplexedly for a mo- 
ment. There was a faint pallor on his blue- 
shaven face. In quiet, even voice he said, 
after wetting his lips: 

“Yes, that is lucky—it lets me out.” 

Turning, he wormed his way through 
the chum nail crowd between Jim Serv- 
ice’s side counters, and left the place 
quickly. 

“He acts as if he was scared,” laughed 
Nellie Boyce, the clerk in the news-room, 
who had witnessed the dialogue. 

As a matter of fact, the Fleng boy 
was scared. We little suspected how 
much. 

When he left the news-room he did not 
head, as usual, for the knitting mills. He 
moved aimlessly through the common, 
down North Maple Street, out toward the 
flats and the open country. The news- 
paper was crushed in his hand. His pallor 

ad increased. His eyes were set, staring 
straight ahead. : 

“My lord!" he cried hoarsely to him- 
self. "What shall I do? What shall I do? 
Why didn't they leave the age limit at 
twenty-seven as the war college wanted. 
That would indeed have let me out. But 
now it's thirty-one. How can I ever ex- 
plain to the town, to Jim Thorne, to every- 
one, that I’m not thirty-two but only 
twenty-eight, that I've been four years 
ian than everyone thought me all 
along? 


HE STUMBLED along, torn by this di- 
lemma. He had been but twenty-two 
when he came East with his mother’s 
body. He had told Jim Thorne he was 
twenty-six, because he felt that Jim would 
never trust a twenty-two-year-old boy 
with the responsibilities that Johnny 
Fleming, with the mettle and the brain 
that were his birthright, had felt himself 
capable of shouldering. He had told Jim 
he was twenty-six; to be consistent and 
cover the deceit of an unthinking moment 
he had been obliged to tell everyone he 
was twenty-six. 

From the age of twenty-six he had gone 
on with his career in our community. Six 
pes had passed. He held a town office 

ecause he was “over thirty.” He had set 
down his age in lodges and societies and 
poll registrations, until all Paris knew him 
to be thirty-two. Every man has one little 
pet lie he has been (Continued on page 88) 


Fifty-six years ago I 
laddie” 


“Those boys and that husband never came back to me, laddie. 
gave the greatest treasures that lay within my power to give to my country, 


What the War Has Done to Me 


_A Great Artist 
Who is a Great Human Being 


OR years Harry Lauder has been going up and down the 

world singing his marvelous Scotch songs and spinning 
comical yarns that made us forget our troubles. We as a peo- 
ple have liked him so much that we have paid him as high as 
$5,000 a week for his personal service to us. Into the life of 
this remarkable man there has come a terrible experience—the 
loss of his only son in the Great War. We thought that you 
would like to have Harry Lauder himself tell you the story of 
what he has been through, what the war means to him—and ` 


how he is facing the future. And so, when he came back to our 
shores a few weeks ago, we asked him for this article. Here it 
is—nakedly pathetic, yet curiously inspiring. It simply proves 
again the extraordinary recovering powers of a strong-willed 
human being. Nothing can down him! Out of the seeming 
wreck Lauder now emerges a far more wonderful man than 
ever before—a man with renewed faith and a purpose to serve 
his fellow men. Read what he is doing and what life is to 
him now. His story is an unforgetable human document. 


THE EDITOR 


ROM theshell-drenched trenches 

of France to the peace and secur- 

ity of America; from a country 

shedding its lifeblood to one about 

to shed it; from the state of glori- 
ous, proud parenthood to the utter lone- 
liness of one without a son, have I come 
in the last two years. And the things I 
have seen and the things I have heard and 
the things I have personally had to bear 
during that period have been almost too 
much for the strength of any one man, and 
I firmly believe that were it not for the 
simple fact that during my hours of great- 
est agony and trial I have clung to my 
God and to my strong faith in a future life, 
I would not have been able to survive. 

Because I have been before the public 
for thirty-five years, I suppose that people 
think I am an old man. But I am only 
forty-seven. At that age, a man should 
feel as though he was coming into the full- 
ness of his powers, as if, for the first time, 
he was ready to use his experience, his 
brains, and his ability to push further on, 
to make new conquests, and to form new 
ambitions. 

But to accomplish anything of worth in 
this world, one must have an incentive of 
some sort. and the reason that the future 
seems dreary and desolate and filled with 
blackness for me is because I have lost my 
incentive. When the Germans killed my 
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son, Captain John Lauder, on the 
28th of December, 1915, they killed every 
spark of ambition, every hope for the fu- 
ture that was burning within my breast. 
It was for my boy, my son John, that I 
had worked, traveling thousands and 
thousands of miles around the world, play- 
ing almost continuously, with very little 
rest between seasons. 

My son John was more to me than any- 
thing else in the wide world. From the day 
he was born until the day of his death, he 
was my one pride and my one joy. He was 
always with us on our travels, no matter 
where we went, and between the matinée 
and evening performances I would rush 
back from the theater to the hotel room to 
watch my wife, with jealous eye, tuck him 
into his bed, and to get his good-night kiss 
and feel his warm arms around my neck. 
That nightly process of putting John to 
bed was almost a sacred event. 


ND as he grew up, I spent my happiest 
moments with him. He was tremen- 
dously proud of my ability to cheer people 
up and make them laugh, and he always 
used to tell me I was doing a great work, 
and that I should feel the equal of the high- 
est peer in the land. And he would talk to 
me of many things, confiding in me as man 
to man, and asking my advice about things 
which few sons have the courage to discuss 


with their fathers. We were more like two 
friends than like father and son, and to 
have spared his life I would gladly have 
taken his place on the battlefield. 

When he graduated from Cambridge 
University, he told me he wanted to be a 
barrister. Although I know he could have 
made a success of stage work, because he 
had a fine, sweet voice, I was just as glad 
when he did not choose to follow in my 
footsteps. 

While he was at Cambridge, my wife 
and I, of course, were traveling most of 
the time, and had to content ourselves 
with his letters, which came very often. 
And how we would pore over those letters, 
reading them again and again until either 
one of us could have recited them by heart. 
And at night we would talk of him, and 
what he was doing, and how he was to be 
our comfort in our old age. 

And then, just shortly after he had 
joined us for a few weeks in Australia in 
the summer of 1914, the fire that is burn- 
ing in the world broke loose, and he left us 
to help quench the flame. He had been 
training for some time in the reserve forces, 
and so the English war office cabled him to 
our address in Australia. There were just 
two words in the message, and they were: 


Mobilize— return. 


And the next day he bade us farewell 
and sailed for England, to return to us for 
only two short visits before God called 
upon him to give his life for his country. 
And so... he is gone, gone from our side 
forever, as far as this life is concerned. 

Where once my life was filed and 
crammed and made joyous by the thought 


. and presence of my boy, it 1s now empty 


and void. Where once I could say to my- 
self that I was going through the strain of 
so many performances a week, so many 
weeks in the year, because I wished to 
make my boy's future secure, I now can 
no longer have that consolation. Where 
once my work was a joy and a pleasure, 
because there was something to spur me 
on, it is now practically tasteless and flat. 
And at times black despair settles down 
upon me, and I am unable to see what life 
holds for me in the future. I am unable to 
see any use in going on. 


It WAS on New Year's Day of 1916 that 
the news came to us of John's death at 
the front. I was lying in bed at my home 
in London, resting for my performance in 
the theater that afternoon, when all at 
once I heard a terrible cry from the front 
of the house. I was stunned for a moment, 
and then my head began to swim because 
of the awful fear that clutched at my heart. 
* No, no, no!" I cried to myself, pro; 
ping myself up in bed. “God couldn't be 
so cruel. He simply couldn’t take my 


boy.” 

But when I saw my wife’s face, I knew.... 
She was standing in the doorway, her 
agony reflected in her eyes, holding out the 
telegram to me. Somehow, she crossed to 
my bed, and sobbing her heart out as she 
gave me the printed message, she rested 
her head against mine and cried out her 
woe and her pain, while with eyes blinded 
with tears and a heart suddenly struck 


By Harry 


numb, I read the fateful telegram which 
informed us that Captain John Lauder, of 
the Argyle Sutherland Highlanders, had’ 
been killed in action on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1915. 

“What are we going to do now?” I 
cried to my wife, after a moment. * What 
are we going to do now?" 

For xl burned my brain with sick- 
ening, despairing thoughts, and asked of 
what use, indeed, were all my labors, all 
my toil during all these years. At times, 
the raging agony at the realization of my 
loss was almost too much. At times, too, 
during those first days, I almost ques- 
tioned the justice and wisdom of a God 
who would allow such a thing to happen. 


AND then, one day, it suddenly came to 
me, as if in a revelation, that I had 
not made use of something in which I had 
always believed. All this time, while I had 
been raging against the cruel fates which 
had taken my son, there had been comfort 
and peace in store for me, and I had not 
known it. And that comfort and peace lay 
in my belief in God, and a future life be- 
yond this earthly sphere. 

While the pain and grief had been‘blind- 
ing my eyes, God had been waiting pa- 
tiently for the first sharp agony to pass 
away, and when it did he gently lifted the 
veil from my eyes and showed me the 
promised land beyond. I mean that sud- 
denly I realized that I had not seen the 
last of John, and that we were sure to 
meet in another world. 

Oh, that I could convey unto you the 
healing balm that that thought was to my 
soul! 1 would that I could picture to you 
the joy of the thought that I was to see 
my John again at some future date, just 


as if he had simply gone on a long journey, ` 


and was waiting for his mother and me to 
come to him. And I brought his image be- 
fore me, and imagined him holding out his 
arms to his mother and myself to fold us 
within his loving embrace, and in the joy 
created by that picture I was able to às- 
suage some of my pain and distress, and 
retum to an almost normal state of 
mind. 

And because of the great comfort that 
my belief and faith in the future life have 
brought me, I have become humbly grate- 
ful and thankful that I never mocked the 
name of God or cast him from me at any 
period of my life. Because I know, I am 
convinced, that He has helped me to bear 
this great blow by making my conviction 
that this life is not the end stronger than 
ever. 

And that is what every American father 
and mother who loses a son must: do— 
have strong, unbreakable faith in the fu- 
ture life, in the world beyond, where you 
will see your son once again. Do not give 
way to grief as I did. Instead, keep your 
gaze and your faith firmly fixed on the 
world beyond, and regard your boy's ab- 
sence as though he were but on a long 

mey. By keeping your faith you will 

p to win this war. For if you lose it, 
de war and your own personal self—are 

t. 

When the news of John's death spread 
over all the world, everyone apparently 
began to wonder if I would return to 


Lauder 


the stage again, knowing, as they did, of 
my love for my John. And after they had 
finished wondering, all my friends began 
to bombard me with telegrams and cables 
and letters, asking me to come back to the 
boards again. 

“Don’t desert us, Harry,” they all 
cried. “Forget your sorrow in your work. 
The world is sad enough, so come and 
cheer us up with your songs and stories.” 

And my English friends came to my 
house in London and said: 

“Think of what an example you will set 


if you let your grief get the best of you. 
What will happen to England if every 
mother and father give up work to grieve 
over the loss of a son? You can’t give up, 
Harry, you can’t give up. It wouldn’t be 
brave of you to do so.” 

And so, because I saw it was my dut 
to help cheer up the nation, and because 
realized that the greatest panacea for sor- 
row is work, I went. back to a London 
theater to give my usual performance. 

But it was easier to think about goin 
back than to actually do it. And though 
stormed at myself and fought for strength 
to control my sorrow, every fresh thin 
that was connected with my son Sauli 
start my heart aching anew. In my dress- 
ing-room was a trunk on which he was ac- 
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customed to perch as he watched me put- 
ting on my costumes and make-up, and 
when I saw that trunk I could hardly go 
on with my preparations. And when I 
finally forced myself on the stage with my 
hat on the side and a laugh on my lips, the 
people in the stalls made it harder than 
ever for me by letting loose great sobs, and 
cries of “Poor Harry.” 

So you can well imagine my feelings as 
I stood there, helpless, watching those 
wonderful, wonderful Britons expressing 
their sympathy for me. If it were not that 
my limbs were too shaken to fly from the 
stage, I would have fled and, perhaps, 
never had the courage to return again. 
But'I could not move, and in desperation 
I motioned to the orchestra leader to start 
up my first song, and, trembling though I 
was, Í somehow managed to sing my son 
and tell a story or two, and soon I had 
them laughing with me instead of crying. 
And when I went off, the audience cheered 
and shouted “ Brave Harry, brave Harry!” 
and kept on shouting it long after I was in 
my dressing-room. 


NOT think that I am bitter that 
my son was called by God to make 
the supreme sacrifice. Killed in any other 
manner, in times of peace, I think my life 
would have soured, and I would have be- 
Ficus IS a amet e world, but 
as John Lauder did, I can only say 
thae even with the knowledge of what 
ain his death has cost me, I would send 
him to France again to risk his life anew 
were it possible to-day to resurrect him 
from the ground. Because since his death, 
I have been to France, and I have seen the 
bleeding lily, and have come to realize 
more than ever that John Lauder’s life 
was not given in vain, or uselessly. 

For, unless you have been to France, 
you cannot realize what is happening 
to that gentle country. I was riding in an 
automobile one day on what seemed to be 
a country road. There was nothing but 
torn-up helds to be seen, and the road it- 
self was wrecked with shells and filled 
with rocks and bits of wood. Then sud- 
denly our automobile happened to hit 
some obstruction, and gazing over the 
` side of the machine I saw what seemed to 
me to be a curbstone sticking up from be- 
neath a pile of rubbish. 

I called an officer's attention to this, and 
lancing carelessly over the side of the car, 
e said: 

“Yes, that's about all that is left of the 
town of X It was here about two 
montgs ago, but the Huns cleaned out the 
town and the three thousand inhabitants, 
and they made a damn thorough job of it.” 

My blood froze as he spoke, for upon 
gazing around me I could not even visu- 
alize the outlines of a town. There was 
not a ruin to be seen, not a wrecked house 
or church in sight. It was as if the place 
had never existed, for the people, homes, 
churches—everything—had been com- 
pletely destroyed by shell fire. That is 
what the Germans'do to a town they bom- 
bard or pass through when on a retreat. 

I spent many days in the trenches, in 
the rest camps, the hospitals, and in the 
surrounding towns, and the most definite 
impression Í carried away was one concern- 
ing the spiritual atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the French and English soldiers in 


France. I talked with some of the men for . 


hours at a time about their experiences in 
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battle, about their thoughts of home, 
about their feeling toward the enemy, but 
the one thing I came away with, above all 
other impressions, was the conviction that 
every single one of these men, no matter 
what manner of lives they had lived be- 
fore, now possesses a calm, clear convic- 
tion that if they fall in the thick of the 
fight, they will pass into the life beyond. 

“That’s why we take such chances,” 
one man told me simply. ‘‘Do you think 
for a moment that if we thought that life 
held nothing for us than the earthly body 
we possess, we would fight with such a 
confidence and eagerness? We-would not 
be able to, because we would be doing 
everything in our power to preserve this 
life of ours. But seeing men die as I have 
seen them, I. know better than to disbe- 
lieve in a future life. And because we have 
no fear of death, every one of us fling our- 
selves over the bags and on to the Huns 
with a fierce, almost savage joy. We are 
almost parana in our fatalism, and be- 
cause that spirit is sweeping among our 
men we are going tô win this war. We 
don’t believe it possible that men who go 
into battle, knowing that they are fighting 
for a righteous cause, and unafraid of 
death, can be beaten back forever. Some 
day, at some point, the enemy must 
weaken, and then we will sweep over the 
tops and nothing will hold us back. We 
know it just as surely as we know the sun 
will rise to-morrow.” 

In the days before the war, young 
English and French men weré leading gay, 
careless lives, with hardly a thought for 
the morrow or for such shadowy things as 
death or a future life. “Let us live and be 
merry” was the cry then, but now it is all 
different. Because when men know that 
at any moment a shell may explode in their 
midst and blow them to shreds, or that an 
order may come during the night for cer- 
tain regiments to make ready to go over 
the top at dawn, their thoughts are mostly 
on their and on their life to come. 
And because they are all thinking of the 
same thing, a spiritual silence seems to 
come among them. The men go off by 
themselves and write their wills, to be de- 
livered at home in case they do not come 
back, and all through the night you see 
silent, yet calm and peaceful faces in the 
dugouts, and, somehow, the religious at- 
mosphere makes a definite impression 
m you. So much so that one night an 
officer said to me, very quietly: 

“When I see the men this way, I some- 
times wonder if this war was not brought 
about by God as the only means of making 
the world think of him and his laws more 
often!” . 


WHEN the Americans go over the top, 
they may expect no mercy from the 
Hun. I heard and saw many examples of 
the fiendishness of the Germans, but there 
are only two incidents which I care to tell 
about im this article. And the first one is 
about sixty Highlanders of the gallant 
Black Watch regiment. 

These sixty men were captured by the 
Germans one night. They neither expected 
mercy or wanted it, but, to their great sur- 
prise, instead of killing them at once the 
Germans harshly ordered them to strip 
every bit of clothes from their bodies. 
Then they left them, all night, shivering 
and naked, up to their waists in mud in 
one of the trenches. 


Toward morning, an officer approached 
the Highlanders and told them that they 
might go back to their own trenches. The 
men could not believe the words they 
heard, but, overjoyed at their unexpected 
Jiberty, they started forth across No Man's 
Land, telling one another that they must 
have vied ed these Germans, after all. 

But they faint For, when the High- 
landers were fifty yards out on No Man's 
Land, they heard the Germans laughing 
and jeering, and the next second a machine 
gun whined viciously and sprayed these 
sixty Highlanders, mowing them down in- 
stantly, to the great enjoyment of the 
Huns in the trenches. 

Only one man was not killed outright, 
and when he was brought in by an am- 
bulance man he told the officers what had 
happened. 

e Huns do not know óf such a word as 
mercy. Ín one of our hospitals, I found a 
poor fellow who had one eye and half his 
face blown away. When he talked, his 
mouth was so hideous it was difficult to 
look upon him. It was sickening to gaze 
at that poor creature. 

Yet, when I asked him how he had re- 
ceived his injuries, he tried to smile as he 
told me the story. 

“Tt was a fountain pen that did for me," 
he said. “I was one of the first to reach a 
trench that the Huns had just vacated, 
and looking down on the floor of the dug- 
out I happened to see a fountain pen. 
"Thinking to write to my wife and children 
with ic 1 stuck it in my pocket. A few 
days later, having a minute's time, I pulled 
it out and unscrewed the cap... and when 
I woke up I was as you see me now. It was 
filled with dynamite, that fountain pen, 


_and was just another trick of the Huns to 


wound and cripple our men. But I’m 
mighty glad, sir, that they were fooled in 
one respect, at least. They probably ex- 
pected to bag half a dozen of our boys, but 
all they got . . . was just me." 

Crippled beyond description, suffering 
the agonies of the damned, his orie consol- 
ing thought was “all they got was just 
me 


1”? 


I HAVE come to this country for a two- 
fold purpose: One is to tell of the bravery 
of such fellows as I have described and to 
impress upon the American people what 

reat need we have of them at the front. 
Fhe other is to tell of the John Lauder 
Fund for Maimed and Mutilated Soldiers 
After the War. I am in hopes that I will 
be able to collect a five-million-dollar fund 
for the work to be done for these soldiers, 
and if any would like to subscribe, they 
may send their checks to the New Nether- 
lands Bank, West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City, addressing them in care 
of Harry Lauder. My money has gone 
into subscriptions to the British War Loan. 
I do not like to talk about this subject, 
but in fairness to myself I must state that 
I have subscribed every single penny I 
own, which consists of several million dol- 
lars, to the British War Loan, which is 

ractically the same, of course, as your 
bibs Loans. And incidentally, when I 
was in New York, by speaking at Wall 
Street a few times, I sold over one hundred 
thousand dollars of your Liberty bonds 
for you. 

The John Lauder Fund is to be devoted 
to soldiers who are too badly mutilated to 
be able to get (Continued on page ro2) 


Omelets for Violets—a Fair 


amr oh 


“I believe me and Ellen would have liked each other real well,” said 
Mme. Jonsonne absently. ‘‘Did she put much paprika in her omelets?” 


HROUGH the shop, to the work- 

room at the rear, the messenger 

boy swaggered. There he an- 

nounced with impudent impor- 
: tance, holding out the florists box: 
"Villes! For Mme. Teaiacarnet From her 
gentleman friend!” 

His smirking eyes questioned the sev- 
eral pairs of irises that were at once turned 
toward him. - 

"Not me," demurely denied Mildred. 

*Not me," deed. dimpled Annette, 
deftly replunging her needle into a corn- 
colored chiffon chou. 

_“Not me!” snapped Miss Bodey, thin- 
lipped, oldish, graying-haired, from behind 
her noisy stitching machine. 

At that moment a large woman in a 
mustard charmeuse gown issued from a 
small curtained-off sanctum. “They are 
for me,”—and smiled complacently. 

To Buddy handed the fragrant box 
to her. Then, embodiment of impudence 
that he was, his smirking young eyes went 
derisively from her to dainty pretty box, 
and back to her again. 

_As he passed out, in Mildred’s pretty 
pink ear he dropped an impudent whisper: 

Some guy’s terr’ble hard up for someone 
to send flowers to!” 


From under several pairs of low lids a 
disdainful smile threatened to circle Mme. 
Jonsonne’s workroom. 

Perhaps, telepathically, though she 
could not see the low-lidded, suppressed 
derision, Mme. Jonsonne presently felt it. 
For after she had twice gently lifted the 
flowers to her nose, a hich: unlovely nose 
whose sallow bridge was marked by an un- 
enhancing mole, her flabby, powdered 
face took on a faint, shamed, unbecoming 
pink. Her complacent smile became a bit 
sheepish. 

“I spose you girls are all thinking to 
yee that I’m a silly old woman to 

e getting bouquets from a man,” she said, 
self-consciously. 

Politely, pokad mayhap, they denied 
it in chorus. 

But Mme. Jonsonne continued to eye 
pe run wistfully, especially lovely Mil- 

red. 

Then she took the violets, also the mauve 
heart-shaped box, into her own especial 
curtained-off sanctum. She reappeared 
at once, briskly. It was to be a busy day. 


pYE FY of form, flabbily wrinkled, sal- 
low, sandy, too gauche for the perfect 
grace due a perfeetly elegant imported 


Trade 


The story of two lonely human 
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mustard charmeuse gown, Amelia John- 
son might be—pardon! Mme. Amélie Jon- 
sonne, according to the genteel gold scroll 
of lettered name on the frosted glass doors 
of her prosperous Michigan Boulevard 
shop. Buta poor business woman she was 
not. 

During the next half-dozen hours those 
glass doors opened with brisk speed and 
regularity to a briskly steady stream of 
customers. Mme. Jonsonne might be so 
little aware of her own weak points that 
she gave her workroom tempting oppor- 
tunity to despise her. But her lightish, 
sparsely-lashed eyes held perfect, canny 
knowledge of what good points a salable 
hat should possess, and the fame of her 
wares had spread far and wide. They came, 
the women: slim, stout, dimpled, scrawny, 
lank, fat, their sharp eyes hunting Mme. 
Jonsonne's drawer-lined, ivory-paneled 
walls like hounds hunting tall sedge clump 
or weedy covert where a fox might lurk. 
Their nostrils dilated as though they would 
sniff out from glass case or corner pedestal 
the especial hat that suited especial 


profile. ; 

And for half a dozen rushing hours there 
was no furtive disdain smiling under An- 
nette’s or Della’s or Mildred’s pretty white 
eyelids. Like well-drilled soldiers under 
the eyes of a respected general they flitted 
to and fro. And a general indeed—ca- 
pable, valiant, shrewd, in mustard char- 
meuse that the enemy could see very well 
was imported, unmistakably—was Mme. 
Jonsonne. 

A weary general when at last the day 
was over and the hunting ended for the 
nonce and the hounds gone, leaving hats 
and motor hoods strewn about like loses 
in a tornado-torn forest, Mme. Jonsonne 
fanned herself languorously with a poin- 
settia-wreathed Milan and rested. 

But five minutes later Mildred and 
Della exchanged low-lidded smiles. 

For, hatted and gloved for the street, 
Mme. Jonsonne simpered (the word is 
Annette’s) before her largest pier glass. 
And with one large-knuckled hand she was 
softly feeling the violets which she had 
just pinned on her stout bosom. She 
smiled—to herself in the glass, 

“I got to get home early,” absently she 
told Miss Bodey. “Be sure and lock up 
well.” 

The vigor with which Amelia Johnson 
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had handled her flock of patrons was as 
nothing compared to the vigor with which 
she plunged into her kitchen: a shinin 

kitchen, as immaculate and t E: 
as white enamel and white tile and white 


plumbing could render it. Expeditiously . 


she lighted a glistening gas stove. Expe- 
ditiously, furiously, she beat, she poured, 
she mixed, she stirred, she whipped, she 
seasoned. And, the while, she sang. Vigor- 
ously. Nature stingily had refrained from 
dropping into Amelia Johnson’slarge, now 
flabbily fleshed, throat any small seed of 
melody. But there are two kinds of vocal 
music: that made by perfect vocal chords, 
and that made by a kasoy heart. Some 
women, most women, sing happily when 
getting a meal for a man, the man. 

Most women know of this little habit of 
their sex. Which perhaps is the reason 
that the round nose of Miss Eldrida Con- 
nors curled till it was vastly rounder than 
its wont when a few moments later that 
lady put her latchkey into the veneered 
mahogany front door of Mme. Jonsonne’s 
apartment and, crossing the tastefully 
furnished reception hall, caught the vigor- 
ous, happy hum. 

In that apartment Eldrida was “room- 
er.” Not for a moment, however, let it 
be inferred that Mme. Jonsonne let her 
spacious spare court bedroom for the re- 
sultant cash. Far from it. The sumptu- 
ous shop on Michigan, Boulevard with its 
busy pay roll of twelve names was equal 
to the maintenance of half a dozen such 
apartments, in even more exclusively resi- 
dential, more glittering yellow pressed- 
brick sections 5 nh city. Buta lone lady 
feels far easier in her mind if someone 
shares her abode. Or so said Mme. Jon- 


sonne when Eldrida answered her ad. 


ITH the freedom of a friend and 
roomer of four years’ standing, El- 
drida bustled straight out to the kitchen. 
“My, how good! You the cook to- 
night again, Amelia?" 

“Its Frieda’s night out. And," con- 
tentedly, “I’m sure I'm just as well 
pleased! A lot that creature knows about 
making an omelet! Thank the lord," pride- 
fully, deftly opening another jar of cream, 
* ['m not one of the poor women who know 
only one line. If I do say it myself, when 
I made myself a milliner I lost the world a 
mighty good cook!" Generously she 
poured melted butter into a pan. 

“T should say so!" heartily and in- 
stantly agreed Eldrida, sniffing lovingly. 
“Your omelets are certainly grand. I can 
still almost taste the one last week—” 

Her landlady held lightish eyes rather 
coldly aloof. *Mm-m," she murmured. 
Then, stiffly, “Mr. Wellows will be here 
presently.” 

Plainly two would be company at the 
serving of that delectable dish then brown- 
ing beautifully; and Eldrida would be a 
crowd. ae 

Busy clipping asparagi tips till they 
were as even as cartridges, Mme. Jon- 
sonne pretended not to see her roomer re- 
luctantly depart. ' 

Out the veneered front door, down the 
white near-marble stairs, to the little Home 
Café on the next street went Eldrida. El- 
drida spoke bitterly to Sadie Komatos, a 
fellow stenographer, also a roomer, also 
oldish, whom she was wont to meet there. 

“It’s just a perfect shame! That’s what 
it is! The fool she’s making of herself at 


her age over the little sickly old dude, al- 
ways with a cheap carnation in his shabby 
tweed buttonhole! I bet he has snooped 
and found out to the last cent how well 
she’s fixed. She’s a real good sort, snippy- 
tongued at times, but awful generous and 
not a mean bone in her whole big body. 
I hate to see her fall for Alfred Wellows's 
palaver.” 

Sadie Komatos turned listless, oldish 
eyes over a listless, oldish bill of fare and 
said thoughtfully, **Wellows? Say, I used 
to know his second wife. And I knew 
n his first. And I heard about his 
third." 


S ELDRIDA CONNORS had turned 
around that right-hand corner of the 
block, from around the left-hand corner 
had stepped a thin blond gentleman, un- 
der the ostensible smartness of whose gray 
suit an astute eye might have detected a 
certain shabbiness. 
He stepped briskly, as though anxious 


to reach his destination. And he, too, 
hummed happily. He had gray eyes, not 
small, notlarge, fone lashed likea woman’s. 
Under his eyes, at their corners, and all 
over the thin, feminine, white forehead 
above, lay myriads of tiny, deep lines. But 
over the man lay a certain look of failure, 
of cowedness. You see the same look in 
vagrant mongrels slipping down a shrubby 
side path to an odorous kitchen, urged 
forward by the hope of getting a luscious 
chunk of meat, fearing, though, a kick. 

But Alfred Wellows pressed the ebony 
button for Mme. Jonsonne’s apartment 
fearlessly enough. And he stepped in 
among the silk curtains, Oriental rugs and 
baby grand piano of her living-room with 
the brisk assurance of one sure of his wel- 
come. 

Hospitable, aproned, flushed—was the 
flush that lay along her sallow, high-boned 
cheeks altogether from bending over gas 
stove?—Mme. Jonsonne ushered him di- 
rectly out to the dining-room, which was 


As he passed out, in Mildred's pretty pink ear the 


terr'ble hard up for someone to send flowers to!" But 
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beautifully ebullient in Cluny cloth, cut 
glass and silver. ` 

The omelet stood on the Cluny-clothed 
table, browned ravishingly. From its 
delicate glazed surface tips of asparagus 
protruded insinuatingly. Flanking it, the 
green and white of a salad quarreled lov- 
ingly with the red of beets, buttered till 
they were luscious as love itself, and of 
radishes as crisp as globules of crimson 
ice. On the sideboard, strawberries, iced 
and huge, peeped amorously from under 
white drifts of powdered sugar. On a sil- 
ver platter a pink-brown slab of sugar- 
cured ham wallowed affectionately in its 
own sweetness. It was surrounded by pla- 
toons of French fried potatoes as artistic in 
their handsomeness as Mme. Jonsonne’s 
latest French brown satin Gainsboroughs. 
Finally, a steak, three inches thick, clut- 
tered with mushrooms like a shed with 
shingles, quivered under its coverlet of 
melted butter. 

Mme. Jonsonne smiled beamingly. 


“Irs Frieda’s night out" (Oh, Mme. Jon- 
sonne! After unasked giving Frieda the 
extra night out!) “so I had to do the cook- 
ing myself. But maybe you can make out 
a meal—" 

“It’s simply wonderful!" declared Mr. 


Wellows, rubbing his thin hands together - 


restlessly. “Think of it! You run that 
big store down on Michigan Avenue like a 
—a financier! And also you can turn to 
and get up a meal that the Blackstone chef 
would envy! You're the most wonderful 
woman—” 

“Now, now!” protested Mme. Jon- 
sonne. “Leave out the flattery.” 

* [t's no flattery!” protested Mr. Wel- 
lows. “It’s the simple truth.” 

“Well, sit down and start," ordered his 
hostess in tone of hospitable imperiousness. 
“And if you don't eat plenty I'll think you 
don't like my cooking, in spite of all you're 
saying about it." 

From Mr. Wellows's immediate obedi- 
ence, from his almost ravenous obedience, 


p» 


messenger boy dropped an impudent whisper: ‘‘Some guy's 
the lady who had received the flowers did not seem to think so 


an astute observer might have wondered 
if this dinner were not also luncheon and 
breakfast for the gentleman! 


Bur it must have been a satisfying meal 
to both the guest and hostess, for when 
Eldrida, after a movie, again inserted her 
latchkey in the hall door, there came 
through the drawn silk-and-plush curtains 
of the doorway of the living-room so gay 
a double laughing murmur that that 
lady’s round nose on its way to its own 
room curled till it almost rounded on its 
bridge. 

An hour or so later, Alfred Wellows de- 
parted, murmuring a suave, lingering 
good night. A minute or so later Eldrida 
emerged from her room—for a chat with 
Mme. Jonsonne. 

“Didn’t he stay late!” half-apologized 
that lady, with a laughing yawn. “But 
the time went so fast. Don’t you enjoy 
hearing a man tell amusing stories when 
he’s a good story-teller!” 

* Depends," said Eldrida, 

4  dryly “Oh, by the way, I 

` met Sadie Komatos to- 

night.” 

awning again, 

yenmenne gan taking the 

ight shell pins out of her 
sandy graying hair. 

“Sadie knew Mr. Wel- 
lows’s second wife," re- 
marked Eldrida, not looking 
at Mme. Jonsonne. 

“That so?" with placid 
interest. “ Dear me, my lit- 
tle toe twinges! And I do be- 
lieve I’m clear out of corn 
plasters.” 

“And she knows about 
his first wife," went on El- 
drida, staring thoughtfull 
at the grand piano, on whic 
stood a bowl of violets. 

“That so?" abstractedly. 
Mme. Jonsonne moved to- 
ward her bedroom. 

“And she heard about his 
third," softly continued El- 
drida. And now she looked 
straight at her landlady. 

That lady was startled. 
Three shell hairpins dropped 
from her large-knuckled 
hand. “His—his third! 
Vim he never—" 

* His second got a divorce 
for incompatibility.” 

“I know that!" 

"And his first—died." 
Eldrida's small pause was 
‘heavily inflectional. 

“T know that! 
monia.” 

. “But Sadie says no one 
knows much about his third 
—or where she is!” 

There was silence. Si- 
lence, thin like a knife 
blade. 

Then Eldrida Connors 
asked irrelevantly, “ By the 
way, just what is Mr. Wel- 
lows doing at present? Sadie 
wondered.” 

Mme. Jonsonne said stiff- 
ly, “At—at present he is 
looking around for a good 
opening. He was with the 
Svelte (Continued on page 78) 


Mme. 


Pneu- 


“Some of My Best Friends Are—” 


The experiences of a Jew among Gentiles 


By MONTAGUE GLASS 


O SAVE his article from bristling through their law-abiding habits but by tell you a story of a Gentile, an Irishman, 
with I's, like toothpicks on the that marvelous acquisitiveness which has and a colored man who went to heaven, 


cashier's desk of an arm-chair produced so many Gentile millionaires. 
lunch-room, the modest writer is 


and St. Peter gave them each a wish. The 
As further evidence of good will, and to Irishman said he wished he owned all the 


always at some pains to inform illustrate Gentile acquisitiveness, let me gold in the world and the colored man 


his readers right from the 
start that the “ following ex- 
periences are those of a 
friend," so that if in the 
course of the article he be- 
comes over-vehement, it will 
be laid to commendable zeal 
in his friend's behalf. Hence 
the following experience is 
that of a friend—a Jewish 
friend named Glass, who 
visited the home of a Gentile 
friend named Johnson. It 
must have been that Johnson 
had told his mother: “ Re- 
member, Mother, Glass is a 
Jew. So don't go and make 
any funny cracks about the 
Jews," to which Mrs. John- 
son undoubtedly replied, 
* Don't you suppose I know 
anything?" and thereupon 
she spent the remainder of 
the day repeating to herself: 
“I mustn't make any funny 
cracks about ‘the Jews.” 
For, no sooner had my Jew- 
ish friend arrived, than 
Mrs. Johnson said: “You 
are a Jew, are you not, Mr. 
Glass?” Having it put ap 
to him like that, Glass was 
obliged to admit it, although, 
heaven knows, he had no 
intention of denying it. 
“Well,” Mrs. Johnson con- 
tinued, by way of making 
him feel entirely at his ease, 
“When I lived in Chicago, I 
met a great many Jews and 
some of them were really 
quite nice, too.” 

I therefore hasten to as- 
sure you, as Mrs. Johnson 
did me, that, no matter 
what people may say about 
you, I have no prejudice 
against the Gentiles. Some 
of my best friends are Gen- 
tiles, and no matter what 
people may say against 
them, as previously stated, 
one has to admit that their 
family life is very beautiful. 
Think of the wonderful his- 
tory of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, all of them Gentiles. 
Was it not a Gentile, who 
accompanied Luis de Torres 
and his four Jewish compan- 
ions when they set sail from 
Spain to discover America? 
And since that time, Gen- 
tiles have contributed large- 
ly to the material progress 
of our country, not only 
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Montague Glass—as 
I Know Him 
By Barney Bernard 


Barney Bernard has played the part of 
Potash in the original production of all 
the “Potash and Perlmutter” plays 


F YOU had been doing work that you didn’t care 
very much about, and if a man came along and cre- 
ated a business in which you got one of the best two 
jobs, and if you held down that job for forty weeks a 
year at a fat salary, and if that job had already lasted 
three years and looked as if it was going to last a good 
many more years, what would you think of the. man who 
founded that business and so gave you your chance? 
Well, I think the same of Montague Glass, only more so. 

Of course, it was Mr. Al H. Woods who gave me the 
opportunity to play Abe Potash in Montague Glass’s 
Potash and Perlmutter plays, but if Monty hadn’t writ- 
ten the plays, Mr. Woods would never have been able 
to give me the chance, would he? Of course not, and 
that’s why I always laugh at anything Monty says, 
whether I think it’s funny or not. I've got to show him 
I'm a little appreciative, haven't I? 

But seriously speaking, “from the heart out," as Abe 
Potash might say, I want to tell each and every one of 
you what a wonderful fellow Monty Glass is. He hasn't 
an enemy in the world, his sense of humor is greater 
than Mark Twain’s was, and I'm mighty proud to claim 
him as a brother Jew. 

Days when I lunch with Monty Glass are made 
brighter and finer for me. In his quiet way, he seems to 
inspire me to my best work, and I know I give a better 
performance after having talked with him a while. And 
aside from his wonderful humor, it is an education to 
talk with him for he is one of the best informed men I 
know. He is a real scholar, in Hebrew as well as in 
modern subjects—something that few Jews of the 
younger generation have knowledge of. 

Monty's humor is of the spontaneous type. In re- 
hearsals, when we ask him to fix up a line, he asks us to 
wait until he thinks of something funny. Humor with 
him is not a business; it is an instinct. 

At forty, Monty Glass is still a great big boy with a 
great big heart. He lives up in New Rochelle, has a baby, 
and hasn't allowed Broadway to spoil him a single bit. 
And he is living with the same woman he married many 
years ago, and he loves her just as much to-day as he did 
the day he married her. 


said he wished he owned all 
the silver in the world. Then 
St. Peter asked the Gentile 
what his wish would be. 
And the Gentile said, “ Just 
print for me two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of . 
script of the Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow Motors 
Company, Ltd., and leave 
me alone for ten minutes 
with that colored man and 
that Irishman.” 

Then again, how many tal- 
ented composers and paint- 
ers have been Gentiles: 


© Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, 


Debussy, Franz Hals, Jean 
François Millet, James 
Montgomery Flagg—every 
last one of them a Gentile. 

“What’s the idea?" I hear 
you say, “Are you telling us 
all this to keep our minds 
from preying on the fact 
that we are Gentiles?” 

Not at all; I don’t believe 
that being a Gentile is much 
more of a worry to you than 
being a Jew is to me. 

“Then why the palaver?”’ 

Tonly want to bring home 
to you how a Jew feels when 
Gentiles treat him as though 
being a Jew were a matter 
for consolation, and try to 
comfort him with the names 
of a few Jewish composers 
like Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, and Halévy, and even 
the names of a few Christian 
composers that sound as 
though they ought to be 
Jewish, like Bizet or Mozart. 

I am also bringing home 
to myself just what your 


` sensations are when you 


mind brooding on its Jewish- 
ness, by stories of a Jew and 
an Irishman, or in extreme 
cases, calling for quite radi- 
cal cheering up, of a Jew 
and a colored man, 


HAVING therefore put 
myself in your place, I 
conclude there is nothing in 
this kind of consolation, for, 
like yourself with your 
Christianity, any attempt 
by a Gentile to reconcile me 
to my Jewish condition is 
simply wasted. In fact, if 
out of the goodness of his 
heart (Continued on page 70) 


seek to divert ove 


“Piotograph by Press Illustrating Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. Montau Glass 


Mr. Glass is the famous 
author of the 
* Potash and: Perlmutter” 
storiės and plays 
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WE ASKED Glass to handle this “Jew and Gentile business,” 
about which we all hear and talk so much. All we stipulated 
was, "Say what you want to say. Go at it without gloves. Be 
personal, definite, and frank. We Gentiles sit around and talk 
about the Jews. Now you come on and talk about us.” 

Glass has done the job in his own way—brilliantly. He has 
given us something to think about. He tells us what the Jews 
think of us, and we should thank him for his honesty. 

“Monty” Glass is now forty. He was born in England, came 
to this country at the age of thirteen, and was educated at the 
College of the City of New York and New York University. He 
was married in 1907 to Caroline Patterson of Port Jervis, New 
York. He is one of the greatest successes on earth in the writing 
game, and, as a man, is all that Barney Bernard says of him on 
the opposite page. i 
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© Harris and Ewing 


Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank, wito says: 


“How can loyalty be inspired in those who work 


for you? First—‘Pay enough.’ U»less men and 
women are paid enough to live on with reasonable 
comfort they cannot give the best that is in them, or 
enjoy their work as they ought. Then give employees 
all the responsibility they will take. Get them to feel 
that they are as real a part of the organization as the 
president, and that they carry their share of the re- 
sponsibility for the organization's policy and its rep- 
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utation. Give credit to men under you for good idea 
suggestions, or initiative. Finally, don't be niggardl 
in expressing appreciation." 

Mr. Vanderlip has been called to Washington to d 
rect the nation-wide campaign for selling $2,000,000, 
of war saving certificates to workers and other sma 
investors. This is a huge undertaking, wholly apa 
from the sale of the Liberty Bonds. He is fifty-th« 
years old, and was born at Aurora, Illinois. 


- 


ing to get a 
on January first fn 

det go over the salary roll and seg 
t we should do." 

ou are an employee you are prob- 
that opening question at this 


ment. 

arean employer doubtless you are 
ith the New Year salary-in- 

Müséproblem. And it is a greater prob- 
Mem year than in any other year since 

yl War. 

ut every, employee in large con- 

these two thoughts—convictions 


theBoss himself doesn’t know enough 
-afiat my work, about all that I have done, 
MO the overtime I've put in this year, or 
purely p me a big boost." 
ee the old days, before Big Business 
employers could and did keep per- 
M tab on what each salaried worker 
Bomg. He knew them all by name; he 
them often; he was familiar with their 
ges; he knew something of their do- 
those easier-going days 
Mery ist usually brought a raise as a 
M of course, the mere passing of 
e year was held to entitle an em- 
lito more remuneration, regardless 
her there had been any increase in 
loe of the services tendered. 
day things are being done more sci- 
entifally. Employers ask, not “ How long 
has he been with us?” but “Is he doing 
better work? Is he worth more pay?” 
The questions each salaried employee 
vs — must now ask, therefore, are: “Am I now 
„è dong more and better work? Am I earn- 
™ ing higher pay? Am I fully entitled to a 
ne?” 


zè  Doyou merit a raise? Are your expec- 

g (tations based solely on the change in the 
X". akndarandnot on any change for the bet- 
tein yourservices? If your claim rests on 
ap! t substitution of the date “January 1, 
o 1918," for the date “December 31, 1917,” 


yw ae more apt than ever before to re- 
tir, not a raise, but a disappointment. 
May large employers are now governed 
ks by the progress of time than by the 
progress of the worker. 


e are valuable pointers here both 
Kthe individual who works on a sal- 
fand for the employer who has men 
Wer him. No employer wants to lose 
man, or overpay a poor one 


ai How We Decide 
“When to Raise a Man’s Salary 


By B.C. Forbes 


Could you pass the merit test? If the 
boss knew all about your work and your 
general record, would he be moved at once 
to fatten your weekly pay envelope? 

“What qualities, what kind of services, 
induce an employer to grant increases?” 
do you ask. “And how can the boss tell 
whether I’m improving or not, since he 
rarely, if ever, sees me?” 


THIS whole subject of salary increases, 
of keeping in close personal touch with 
every employee, of learning the employee’s 
own idea as to whether he or she is en- 
titled to a raise, has lately been taken up 
by the largest financial institution in the 
United States and is being handled in a 
that is satisfying the employees, and 
selding excellent results to the employers. 

y learning how this organization sys- 
tematically and scientifically analyzes the 
merits of each and every member of its 
force you will be able, if you are an em- 
ployee, to measure yourself alongside its 
standards for employees and to form a 
fairly good idea of whether or not you 
have earned a raise. If an employer, you 
may derive from this institution’s well- 
considered system useful pointers for the 
solution of an ever-present and often deli- 
cate problem, for you may be in the posi- 
tion this organization was in two years 
ago. 

oT he innovation, like most worth-while 
innovations, was born of necessity. 

The war boom brought to the National 
City Bank of New York, as it brought to 
thousands of other concerns, a tremendous 
increase in business. Hundreds of new 
employees had to be engaged. The organi- 
zation had to be expanded with confus- 
ing rapidity. New positions were created 
daily, and how to di them satisfactorily 
was a serious problem. How to coór- 
dinate the pretty enlarged staff and have 
it function smoothly and efficiently, how 
to sift the human wheat from the chaff, 
and, above all, how to keep everyone 
happy and loyal and enthusiastic was a 

uestion that for a time baffled the of- 
cers. The results were falling short of 
the bank’s requirements. 

One day early in 1916 the City Bank’s 


President Frank A. Vanderlip and the “ Raise Committee” of 
the National City Bank tell how they watch and test their 
men for the purpose of sorting out and promoting good ones 


president, Frank A. Vanderlip, called in a 
group of the bank's officers. 

“There is something wrong with our or- 
ganization,” Mr. Vanderlip told them. 

“As captain of the ship, I must find meth- 
ods and means to increase its speed. 
cannot go into the boiler-room and at the 
same time watch the course of the ship. 
Our human machinery is not as good as it 
ought to be. How can we secure the power 
and the speed of a modern warship, with 
all its efficiency and endurance, without 
waste? 

“Tt must be accomplished by intelli- 
gence, by loyal coóperation, by harmon 
ous understanding, by having each part 
of the human machine work without fric- 
tion. The employees must know us better, 
and we must know them better. I find 
some are not as well treated as they ought 
to be, simply because they are not good 
fighters for a ee rights; they are only good 
workers. What can we do?” 

The department heads were invited to 
dinner; Mr. Vanderlip explained the situa- 
tion, and every officer donned his thinkin 
cap. The first important step was to hold 
a series of group gatherings of employees 
at Mr. Vanderlip’s home at Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson. In a little talk Mr. Van- 
derlip said: 


What we are trying to do in the bank is some- 
thing a great deal more than to make it a great 
bank. We are trying to make it a good place to 
work in, a sympathetic atmosphere to live and 
work in, and of all times to be in a bank, and of 
all places in the world to be engaged in the bank- 
ing business, this time, and the National City 
Bank of New York, are, I believe, the time and 
the place. 


Then each employee was invited by 
Mr. Vanderlip to come and talk to him in- 
formally and freely, to tell him anything 
about the bank, about personal matters, 
or any other subject. That gave the get- 
together movement a pleasant, helpful 
start. 

"Only a happy worker is a truly effi- 
cient worker," was adopted as the bank's 
motto. How could every worker be made ' 


happy? 
n City Bank has solved that vital 
19 
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problem—at least as far as such a human 
problem can ever be solved. Enthusiasm 
throbs and pulsates through the whole or- 
ganization. The entire human machinery 
is working with the effectiveness of the 
modem warship's engines. Loyalty oils 
all. : 


R. VANDERLIP has already told 
Tue AMERICAN Macazine’s readers 
how he selects twenty-five-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-year men. I asked him to give his 
guiding principles in handling, not only 
igh-priced executives, but the general 
force. 

*How have you succeeded in winning 
the loyalty of your employees in a degree 
thatis theenvy ofother institution heads?" 
I asked. 

*Other organizations have loyal em- 

ple ees," Mr. Vanderlip corrected me. 
‘The loyalty is not to me but to the City 
Bank. This loyalty is indeed splendid, re- 
markable. It is one of the most gratifying 
things in my life." 

How can such loyalty be inspired?" I 
persisted. 

* If you will let me speak impersonally, 
I would say, first, ‘Pay snou” Unless 
men and women are paid enough to live on 
with reasonable comfort they cannot give 
the best that is in them or enjoy their work 
as they ought. Without this foundation 
of good pay, you cannot, by any amount 
of welfare or other benevolently intended 
activities, build a satisfactory structure. 

“Then give employees all the responsi- 
bility they will take. Get them to feel 
that they are as real a part of the organi- 
zation as the president or any other officer 
and that they, in their own sphere, carry 
their share of the responsibility for the 
organization's policy and its reputation. 

*Of course, every member of a force has 
to be treated fairly and must be made to 
realize that he or she can depend always 
and under all circumstances upon receiv- 
ing this fair treatment. 

* Employees should be given the fullest 
credit for anything meritorious they do. 
It is a mistake for the officers of any con- 
cern to withhold from anyone lower down 
deserved credit for good ideas or sugges- 
tions or initiative. 

“Finally, don't be niggardly in express- 
ing appreciation whenever occasion arises. 
Every earnest, conscientious worker likes 
to know that his or her efforts are appre- 
ciated. In cases where the appreciation 
cannot consistently be conveyed in the 
form of promotion or in increased salary, 
a word or two of commendation can and 
should be given. The right type of em- 

loyee will value the notice thus taken of 
lis work, for he has the consciousness that 
he was doing his best and that his efforts 
have not passed unheeded.” 

In December, 1914, the City Bank had 
fewer than six hundred employees; it now 
has over fourteen hundred. 

What principles have been followed in 
picking new men and in promoting older 
employees? Just what qualities win sal- 
ary-increases in this organization? And 
how has it been possible to devise a sys- 
tem that brings every employee under the 
direct notice and consideration of officers 
at least three times a year? 

Since the qualities and qualifications 
most highly prized by the City Bank's 
heads are likely to be in demand by other 
enterprises, it will help employees in gen- 


eral to size themselves up and try to judge 
whether they merit advancement at this 
time. This is the season for stock-taking 
in business. Why not do a little personal 
stock-taking? 

Applications for positions in the City 
Bank average fifty-five a day—thirty by 
letter and twenty-five by calls. At least a 
third do not warrant any consideration. 
The other applicants are given an elab- 
orate questionnaire to fill out. If the ap- 
plication looks promising, the information 
given is very carefully checked up and in- 
vestigated. Then an interview is arranged, 
Usually with the assistant chief clerk in 
charge of employment, W. M. Jackson, 
or with Miss Florence Spencer, assistant 
chief clerk, if the applicant be a woman. 

“Enthusiasm is the first thing I con- 
sider,” said Mr. Jackson. “If an employee 


hasn't pep, he is unlikely to have the next . 


most important qualification, initiative. 
In sizing up each applicant we have five 
men in mind, ranging from one hundred 
per cent down, dnd jot down how the ap- 
plicant compares with them." 


ERE are some of the things by which 
the City Bank's interviewers are in- 
structed to judge men: 


1. APPEARANCE AND MANNER: Judge how well 
the applicant will impress customers by his 
physique; facial expression; clothing; neat- 
ness; voice; cheertulness; self-confidence; 
courtesy. 

2. INITIATIVE AND SELF-RELIANCE: Consider 
his ability to start things without bein, 
shown or told, and his self-dependence af- 
ter having once been shown his work or 
given a task. 

3. INDUSTRY: Judge his energy and persever- 
ance. Base your judgment on his personal 
history sheet (application blank), all re- 
ports, and your. impression from contact 
with him. 

4. CHARACTER: Judge his character, ans in 
mind ambition, honesty, thrift, loyalty, 
spirit of service, and freedom from drink- 
ing, gambling, and other immoral acts. 

5. PERSONAL History. 

6. REPORTS: Consider reports from his previ- 
ous employers and from any other sources 
—both the content of the reports and the 
reliability of the sources. 


‘7, ALL THINGS CONSIDERED, 


After the interview comes a series of 
scientific tests on concentration, imagina- 
tive powers, executive powers, mental 
alertness, mental capacity. Finally, there 
is a technical examination to find out how 
much he knows about the work he wants 
to undertake. 

“Any employee in the bank,” Mr. Jack- 
son added, “can also come to the Employ- 
ment Department and tell what he has on 
his mind, and we will try him out to ascer- 
tain if he will fit into the job he wants. 
We often find through our tests and ex- 
aminations that a man is a misfit where he 
is, that he has abilities better suited for 
another kind of work. 

“Then, we have tabulated the qualities 
most essential for certain classes of work. 
This is a delicate, dificult and somewhat 
inexact science, and we have really made 
only a start.” 

hat are the most important qualities 
for, say, a clerk? Here are the City Bank's 
specifications: 


Concentration Speed 
Alacrity Accuracy 
Dependableness . Loyalty 


For the head of a department the chief 
requisites are: 
| 


Keen sense of justice Teachableness 


Sympathy Knowledge of human | 
Tactfulness nature | 
Courtesy 


What the bookkeeper most needs are: | 


Accuracy’ Perseverance 
Speed Concentration i 
Mathematical ability— 

figures 


To be successful in going after new busi- 
ness, the trade solicitor should have: 


Tact Optimism 

Courtesy Self-confidence 

` Verbal expression Knowledge of human 
Personality nature : 


An auditor is in danger of proving a mis- 
fit and a failure unless he possesses in 
marked degree: 


Love of details Deliberation 
Perseverance Calmness 
Patience * Accuracy 
Judgment Analytical ability 


Page boys, must show obedience, obe 
servation, speed, courtesy; file girls, neat- 
ness, orderliness, alacrity; stenographers, 
initiative and dependableness; tellers, 
courtesy, quick thought, accuracy, self- 
confidence, 

All salaries, as well as duties, are being 
standardized. Take stenographers: For 
Class A the minimum is $800 for women 
and $1,000 for men. By passing an exam- 
ination and entering Class B the remuner- 
ation is at once raised, and when Class C 
is reached (also by examination) a maxi- 
mum of $1,500 can be attained by men 
and $1,200 by women. In addition to 
ability to take dictation and to do type- 
writing at a specified speed, each candidate 
for promotion must possess the right spirit 
of loyalty, enthusiasm and willingness to 
do team work. 

Moreover, the bank attaches tremen- 
dous importance to the educational prog- 
ress of its employees. From the moment a 
lad enters as a page boy he must attend 
classes, and his progress is very materially 
influenced by his study record. The City 
Bank is almost as much a university as it 
is a bank. Itseducational work was started 
by a gift of one hundred thousand dollars 
to the City Bank Club by James Stillman, 
chief upbuilder and former president of 
the bank, on the institution's one hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1912. The direc- 
tors donated a similar sum, and there have 
been other gifts, so that the club has a 
generous income. 

The percentage of employees attending 
educational classes runs as high as sev. 
enty. There are no fewer than forty-eight 
classes covering nineteen subjects, taught 
by twenty-five teachers. Of the teachers. 
all but three are members of the bank": 
own force, a record of which the manage. 
ment is proud, 


WHEN the question of promoting ar 
employee comes up, the Office Ad. 
ministration Committee, which passes or 
all changes in the clerical force, has before 
it a wealth of data for its guidance, namely 
A report from the department head; a re 
port from the (Continued on page 65 


“My dog, and my boys,’’—the young man lifted his eyebrows—‘‘and my beach 
and my ocean, and everything!" The young man nodded appreciatively. ‘“They’re 
yours, too,” said Priscilla, inhaling deeply. ‘‘Seaward’s on the American plan!" 


Through Clearing—.4 Love Story 


By Holworthy Hall 


Author of “Straight from Headquarters” in the December number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


UT a score of women on the 

veranda of a summer hotel, give 

them a rocking chair apiece and 

the wherewithal to knit, and you 

have a clearing house for local 
reputations, with no immunity even. for 
regular members who happen to be absent 
at the time. And at Seaward, where the 
waves and woodlands have a meeting place, 
the veranda of the Inn was wide, and in 
season there was generally a large attend- 
ance. 

If Mr. Philip Bannister, who had still to 
learn the principles of vocal surgery, had 
ever anticipated the free publicity he got 
on the day of his arrival, he would have 
certainly writhed in his skin, canceled his 
reservation, and gone somewhere else. In 
his own estimation, he was a stranger to 
the Inn and to all therein contained, and 
yet his signature was hardly dry on the 
register before an omniscient correspond- 
ent for a Boston paper was poring over it, 


and it was less than two hours before Ban- 
nister's past, his present and his future— 
especially his future—had gone merrily 
through clearing, and emerged as current 
gossip. At this stage of the proceedings, 
when the facts had been firmly established, 
a nervous little woman with abnormall 
big eyes quitted the veranda congress uh 
the remarkable statement that she was go- 
ing to take a nap. 

Of the women who remained, two were 
partners in a secret; they knew with un- 
canny accuracy of deduction that Mrs. 
Wilcox, if she required sleep, would take it 
only after she had scurried down to the 
beach to warn Priscilla. When Mrs. Wil- 
cox was once beyond the safety zone, these 
other women, who were now smiling at 
each other in the complacency of private 
information, were going to expel it breath- 
lessly; they had lately learned, from sources 
most reliable, that Mrs. Wilcox was a 
débutante-pusher, and—ahem, my dear! 


—not in the best of circumstances. In- 
deed, they were credibly informed that 
her most tangible asset, and the Gibraltar 
of her hopes, was the girl Priscilla. 

Down on the beach, Priscilla was whole- 
heartedly engaged with two small boys, 
a dog, and a tennis ball; and this was 
all the more distressing to Mrs. Wilcox 
because there were at least four adult and 
financially independent bachelors out on 
the raft. 

* Priscilla!" said Mrs. Wilcox, with 
chronic feverishness. 

“Halloo!” said Priscilla, cheerfully u 
setting a hysterical small boy and ea 
ing the tennis ball against the ribs of th ` 


` equally hysterical dog. 


“Priscilla! Please! I want you!” 

“All right! Just wait while I spill this 
other one. ... There!” She catapulted the 
second youngster into a convenient dune, 
and turned obligingly to her mother. 
* What's the news?" 
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“My dear!"—Mrs. Wilcox was radiant 
under the spell of potentiality—‘“do you 
remember the new young man who came 
this morning?" 

* Which one?" inquired Priscilla. **The 
big one, or the one without any chin, or 
the skinny one that giggled?” 

*"The—the well-built one," said Mrs. 
Wilcox, fanning herself. “Well, they've 
just been talking about him up on the 
veranda, and, my dear, he’s a celebrity! 
He's a young millionaire! Hes Philip 
Bannister, one of the oil magnates! He 
comes from the West somewhere, Okla- 
homa, and his grandfather was governor 
of his state, and he’s on national defense 
boards, and food commissions, and—and 
everything! He’s going to spend the sum- 
mer here. And he’s a perfect stranger, 
and he isn’t married.” 

Priscilla’s cheeks grew painfully flushed 
under their scorched-silk coat of tan, and 
her look to Mrs. Wilcox was indicative not 
so much of resentment as of distress. 

“Oh, Mother!” said Priscilla, under her 
breath. ‘Oh, Mother!” She slatted the 
sand-laden skirt of her bathing suit against 
her knees and, with her eyes averted, 
winked away a pair of angry tears. “I 
don’t see why you had to run down here 
like this! You give yourself away every 
time! Every woman in the place’ll know 
you came dashing down just to tell me 
this—and it looks so, Mother!” 

At this indictment, her mother took to 
blinking desperately. She was a woman 
intent upon a single object; and because 
she had to struggle toward it without either 
sympathy or assistance she was perma- 
nently aggrieved at Priscilla. 

“I hope,” said Mrs. Wilcox, sniffing 
aloud, “you never'll regret” —sniff, sniff— 
* any of the things you say to me when ”— 
sniff, sniff —' I'm only trying my best to do 
what's"—sniff, sniff —" wise for your sake!" 
—sniff, snif! "And provident, too," she 
finished in accusation. 

*Oh, lord!" said Priscilla to herself. 
She squeezed her mother's fluttering hand 
and attempted to soothe her. “I’m sorry 
if I’ve hurt you.” 

** You're always sorry, afterward!” 

“Well, I'm just as sorry for the next one 
that's coming," said Priscilla philosoph- 
ically. ‘Only it seems to me you might 
have found out by this time that it's not 
very much use to—to jingle millionaires 
at me. I won't be a siren, so there!" 

“Tt seems to me you might have found 
out by this time it's imperative!" retorted 
her mother with uncommon spirit. “That 
is, if you don't want to be poor all your 
life. And if you won't admit it, I will!” 

“Let’s not admit it so loud,” suggested 
Priscilla uncomfortably. “And I don't 
care; I won’t be a man-killer! I wish you'd 
let me alone!” 

“There!” said Mrs. Wilcox, displaying 
deep resignation. ''That's the way of it! 
All you think about is—" She paused, and 
her pupils dilated as she stared over Pris- 
cilla’s shoulder. : 

* What's the matter now?" 

“There he is!" whispered her mother 
dramatically. “There he is now!  Pris- 
cilla, look over there! The man in the 
gray suit. He's—he's going to—he is go- 
ing to play with those children! And the 
dog! And you're—oh, Priscilla!" She 
clutched her daughter's arm in a convul- 
sion of entreaty. “‘ Please won't you be a 
sensible girl? I’m not asking you to be 


forward; I simply beg of you not to be so— 
so belligerent to all these nice men! Your 
prospects, and my prospects—” 

Priscilla, enraged beyond the boundaries 
of control, shook her off, and was instantly 
apologetic. 


“I’m sorry; I’m sorry some more! I i 


didn’t mean to be rough. But won’t you 
ee go away now, Mother? Please do! 

"m just as likely as not to say something 
horrid in another minute; I can’t help it! 
I’ve been having such a happy morning, 
and then—” 


ing down in shaken ecstasy to where Pris- 
cilla, and a young man in gray, and two 
riotous urchins in soiled white blouses 
were frolicking on the sands with a shaggy 
little dog and a tennis ball. 


S FAR as Priscilla was concerned, the 
introduction had been purely acci- 
dental. Remorseful, yet cherishing a 
healthy residue of indignation, she fad 
been watching her mother plod northward, 
and she had been wondering whether she 
should succumb to the impulse to run after 


**Miss Wilcox! Miss Wilcox! Your mother's took awful bad! They 
told me to—to fetch you, quick’s I could!" Priscilla blanched 
and looked appealingly at Bannister. Preceded by the excited 
bell boy they sped through the last cluster of pines to the hotel 


Her mother sighed, and plowed off de- 
jectedly through the fine sand and bunch- 
grass. She gained the firmer turf, and 
went in downcast weariness up toward the 
huge hotel. At the edge of the clock-golf 
course she began to falter, and presently, 
stirred by an instinct which she was too 
weak to resist, she halted and gazed back 
to the shimmering beach. She started and 
put up her hand to shield her eyes from 
the sun. She gazed in skeptical amaze- 
ment, her respiration quickened and she 


: swallowed hard. 


* Oh!" said Mrs. Wilcox, choking, and 
laughing perilously to herself. “Why, isn't 
that funny! . .. Oh, if she only would!” 

And quite unconscious that she was sil- 
houetted within easy vision of the rocking- 
zhair fleet, she remained motionless, peer- 


her and beg forgiveness; not because Pris- 
cilla had overstated her revulsion but be- 
cause Mrs. Wilcox was too high-wrought 
for the good of her health. And as Pris- 
cilla stood in mute debate she was sud- 
denly enveloped by a miniature tornado 
which flung her straightway off her bal- 
ance and deposited her limply on the 
ground. A chaos of shrill sound need 
about and deafened her; her senses hadn’t 
fitted themselves together again when she 
felt herself raised by strong muscles and 
heard herself propitiated by a pleasant 
voice. 

“Tt wasn’t the boys!” said the voice 
humorously. “It was my fault. I didn’t 
know I could throw a ball nearly as far as 
that!” 

“Irs all right,” said Priscilla, collecting 
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the remnants of her poise. She perceived ereens, you know. The Simpkinses don't ernor, and with all you've done for your 
now that the tornado had merely touched belong.” country, too! O-o-h, meow!” said Pris- 


her, and ricocheted; it was rolling itself 
into frenzy a score of yards farther on. 
“Irs all right. I’m used to it!” 

“Good!” said the young man in gray. 
“Its your dog, isn’t it?" 

"My dog, and my boys,"—the youn 
man lifted his eyebrows—“and my beck 
and my ocean, and everything!” The young 
man nodded appreciatively. "They're 
yours, too," said Priscilla, inhaling deeply. 
“Seaward’s on the American plan!” 

“I see. That’s very good of you. 

But then," said the young man re- 
flectively, **you show me anybody 
who isn't satisfied with a ball and a 
dog and two ten-year-olds in a place 
like this on a day like this, and Pll 
show you somebody who's merely un- 
buried. You can't deny it." 


[NSTEAD of affirming or denying, 
Priscilla smiled briefly. The confer- 
ence with her mother had set her in- 
hibitions in concrete; she was already 
stiffening herself to bow with frigid 
[rene and march away to the 
athhouses; but she had lingered a 
fraction ofa second too long. Her 
mood was melting in the sunlight and, 
furthermore, there was a wholesome 
quality about the man which attracted 
her. He impressed her not as an ordi- 
nary scraper of acquaintance on cas- 

ual terms, but rather as one who 
wanted to play, and didn't care who 
suspected it. She was still considering 

the point when the dog came at him, 

a tail's length ahead of the nearest 
boy; and he confirmed her judgment 

by promptly deserting her in favor of 

the high-keyed trio. Priscilla forgot 

her haughtiness; as the tennis ball 
rolled toward her, she was Priscilla herself 
again, indifferent to everything but joy and 
the moment and the glorious energy stored 
within her. The young man might have 
been a lifeguard or a prep-school junior 
for all the attention she gave his personal 
prestige. ; 

Then came a juncture, however, when 
peremptory summonses were shrilled from 
the boating pier, and the small boys, after 
repeated threats of insurgency and sundry 
mutterings of revenge, took leave. The 
poung man, woefully disheveled as to 

aberdashery, plumped himself at Pris- 
cilla’s side. 

“Serves me exactly right!” he com- 
mented, referring to his liquefying collar. 
“But what's the difference? Aren't they 
a team, though? Who's got the man’s- 
sized job of teaching them how to behave 
at the table?" 

"They're the Simpkins boys," said 
Priscilla. “Twins, of course. Donald can 
whistle through his teeth, too, and Tom 
can waggle his ears—I wish I'd thought of 
it. Don keeps time while Tom waggles.” 

“Tough little rascals, aren’t they? I 
like that. Over by the steps where I came 
down there must have been a dozen kids 
with shoes on, and shiny tin pails and 
shovels, and foreigners in black and white 
uniforms to keep 'em from playing too 
boisterously. Think of it!” 

“Well,” said Priscilla, recalling that she 
was self-consecrated to indomitable re- 
serve, “as a matter of fact, when you 
lay with these Simpkins children you’re 
lasting your social standing into smith- 


“Belong!” he echoed. 
what?” 

“ Belong!" said Priscilla, forcefully. ‘So 
the twins are just rude little boys with dis- 
gusting appetites and stone-bruises; and 
they don’t always wash the back of their 
necks, either. Les of other little boys 
aren't allowed to play with them. Be- 
sides, Mr. Simpkins would have been 


blackballed for the Argonaut Club if his 


“Belong to 


roposer hadn't withdrawn his name, and 
Mi. Simpkins doesn't give nearly as much 
to charity as she pretends she does. That's 
gossip." 

He was regarding her in profound be- 
wilderment. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“This,” said Priscilla dispassionately, 
“is the land of the free and the home of 
the scandal. The walls have ears, and the 
floors and the trees and the oyster shells 
have about six pairs apiece. That’s all. I 
thought you’d be glad to know it.” The 
recollection of her mother’s recent pil- 
grimage stung her sharply, and she reacted 
in a twinkling. “Just to prove it to you," 
she said, laughing softly. “You got here 
this morning, didn’t you? Well, I was on 
the lawn when the "bus drove up, and I 
haven't been near the hotel since, and I've 
been down here on the beach since ten 
o'clock. And you haven't been telling the 
story of your life to anybody, have you?" 

“Why,” he said blankly, “I haven't 
even spoken to anyone but a clerk and one 
bell boy and one porter and you! Except 
a few men in Wall Street and Washington, 
I don’t know a soul this side of Chicago.” 

“Then you can learn about Seaward 
from me,” she said, with a curious little 

rimace. “‘When did you leave Okla- 

oma, Mr. Bannister? And Aoc are all 
the dear old oil wells? ^ There's piles of 
money in oil, isn't there? Aren't you 
proud you've made your fortune all b 
yourself? But isn't it funny you aren't 
married? You'd think a rich man with 
family, and all that, including the gov- 


cilla whimsically. *' That’s Seaward for 
you! And that's why I'm satisfied with 
small boys and a puppy dog." 

At first he sat open-mouthed with con- 
sternation and chagrin; then, relaxing bit 
by bit, he unexpectedly gave a throaty 
chuckle and burst into a roar of laughter, 
and laughed until Priscilla's dudgeon was 
dissolved and she helplessly added her 
clear soprano to his sturdy baritone. 

“T ask you," said Bannister, with his 
mouth twitching, “‘is it fair? It beats me 
how you got all that information; but any- 
how, is it fair? I ask you!” 

“How do you mean?” 

* Well," he said, “Td hate to stay here 
all summer and have to call you ‘Hey, 
there!’ every time I want to join a boy- 
and-dog party.” 

“Miss Wilcox,” said Priscilla, scram- 
bling to her feet. “But you'd better be 
careful of me, too. I don't belong, either.” 
“I positively refuse to believe that!” 

* Because," she said, sweetly, “I 
play around with impossible children 
and Airedales and strangers.” 

_ “Ouch!” said Bannister. “I’m go- 

ing to escort you as far as the pier, if I 


may.’ 

“No.” Priscilla shook her head. 
* And I'm serious, too. I don't believe 
no know yet what you've got into. 
"ll tell you—you walk around to 
where you can see the hotel. And 
you'll see the big veranda—you can't 
miss it. And you probably can't make 
out the separate people; but if you 
look pretty sharply you'll see the Sea- 
ward heliographs, two specks of light, 
close together, very dazzling. Know 

what they'll be?" 
Didn't 


“T haven't the least idea. 
you say—?” 

"Seaward heliographs," said Priscilla 
frankly. “Opera glasses. I’m awfully 
glad I met you!” 


IN SPITE of Priscilla's ingenuousness 
and her earlier avoidance of men in gen- 
eral, the rocking-chair assembly held that 
circumstantial evidence pointed to a stud- 
ied campaign; and since the gossips were 
divided in their opinion of what to hint to 
Bannister about it, they eventually quar- 
reled among themselves and told the truth. 
In telling it, they strained it through so 
fine a screen of circumspection and adroit- 
ness that unless he had been amply fore- 
warned he certainly would never have 
grasped the gist of what they were saying. 

He gleaned from one ioter old dow- 
ager, who had almost stirred him to real 
affection, that the Wilcoxes were posi- 
tively indigent; that Mrs. Wilcox had 
scarcely five thousand a year to fret at, 
and that Priscilla trimmed her own hats 
and made her own frocks, not because she 
liked to but because she had to. Bannister 
responded lightly that many of our best 
people are among our least successful 
financiers, and let it go at that; but he was 
annoyed and taciturn for many days there- 
after. 

From other bureaus of intelligence he 
learned that Priscilla, although she acted 
likean irresponsible schoolgirl, was at least 
twenty years old, and had shattered her 
mother's faith in her by refusing to go to 
Wells College and be carefully educated to 
marry a plutocrat. She was at Seaward 
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he was allowed to divine, in the rather 
futile expectation of garnering a rich man, 
who must obviously be young and inexpe- 
rienced and susceptible. Bannister winced, 
and remarked that unless it rained to-mor- 
row it would undoubtedly be another 
bright day. 


H* WAS finally informed by a charm- 
ing lady who was too plump to take 
any exercise except by tossing innuendoes 
back and forth that Priscilla and her 
mother had definitely selected him for the 
sacrifice, and that, inasmuch as he was only 
an impressionable young man, without 
uile of any sort, and without previous 
Knowledge of the methods of débutante- 
pushers and fortune-hunters, he should be 
guarded and come to experts for advice, 
and so forth, interminably, and with em- 
phasis on the wrong words. And Bannis- 
ter listened very gravely, and said “Yes” 
or “No” at the infrequent gaps in the 
monologue, and went sailing with Pris- 
cilla and four other people as soon as he 
could escape without giving direct offense. 
As a sailing party it had much to rec- 
ommend it. For one thing, Bannister 
was in good form as an entertainer, and 
his burlesque of a green deckhand was 
superlative. He played so well the part 
of a willing but stupid and clumsy 
novice that in half an hour the interest of 
the entire group had concentrated upon 
him exclusively; and when, a mile or two 
outside the harbor, he stumbled awk- 
wardly against a stanchion and went flop- 
ping overboard, the prolonged howl of 
delight would have gladdened the pro- 
fessional vanity of a Marceline. 
“Now,” said Priscilla, whooping hilari- 
ously, “I’m going to show you what the 


. guard taught mel" 


As usual, she was in her bathing suit. 
She went over the side, and struck Boldly 
out for Bannister, a hundred yards astern; 
she could see his head bobbing in the sun- 
flecked water, and she made for it as 
though for a finish stake. At a distance of 
twenty feet she hailed him jovially. 
“Rescue!” cried Priscilla, puffing dili- 
gently. "Let's give ’em a treat!” Be- 
tween them, as their eyes met, a covenant 
was mutually executed. ‘You flounder, 
and I'll tow you in!” 
' “Right,” snorted Bannister, continuing 


“to tread water violently. 


“Leave it to me!” said Priscilla, darting 


He faround to catch him from behind. 


To those gazing in enchantment from 


“the yawl, it was a marine comedy of sur- 


passing merit, in which Priscilla won the 
stellar honors. Bannister, as the victim, 
was highly diverting, but Priscilla, in her 
róle of heroine, was side-splitting; she 
even made Bannister laugh so immoder- 
ately that twice he went under water by 
sheer inadvertence, and doubled the comic 
effect by coming up with a wreath of sea- 
weed on his head. Eventually she con- 
voyed him alongside; and clinging to a 
flimsy rope ladder let down to them, the 
grinned up and took their applause. It 
was then that the spectators beheld an 
impromptu climax; all four of them in- 
sisted afterward that Bannister, when he 
thought that a lurch of the yawl had given 
him comparative seclusion, had tried to 
kiss her. Two of them swore that he had 
succeeded. : 
At any rate, Priscilla, when she was 
once aboard, confessed exhaustion and re- 


lapsed into dripping revery; and Bannis- 
ter's earlier zeal for farce had patently 
been rinsed out of him. The fact that for 
the next few hours they kept close com- 
pany and spoke but seldom was noted and 
set down for later argument; and the short 
voyage ended with that vague constraint 
which customarily arises out of romance 
conceived on an outing. Everyone but 
the principals felt cheated. 

That evening gossip swept unchecked 
over the Inn, and it was proclaimed on the 
best authority that Bannister and Pris- 
cilla Wilcox were engaged. 

In the same confidence which had 
marked their whole acquaintanceship, 
Bannister went straight to Priscilla the 
next morning and consulted her about it. 

“You’re a day late," said Priscilla, 
smiling faintly. "I've been collecting ad- 
jectives and adverbs ever since breakfast." 

* What I wanted to find out,” he said, 
“is this: Would it make it any easier for 
you if I left Seaward?" 

She stopped smiling. 

“What good would that do?” 

“ Being a poor, ignorant, short-sighted 
man, I don't know. It occurred to me, so 
I thought I'd ask you and let you decide." 

“Well,” said Priscilla cautiously, “Moth- 
er and I've been here only eight weeks; bùt 
if this was the worst they ever said about 
me, I'd think I'm a little pink cherub. I 
would be, too! But if you d rather put it 
behind you—" 

“I wouldn't," detlared Bannister. ** But 
you know how far the story's gone, don't 
you? I mean, in detail." 

“Oh, yes! Well, you've got two possi- 
bilities: You can either change the sub- 
ject, or you've simply got to admit every- 
thing. What's the use of contradicting 
four witnesses? The only thing that 
bothers me is why you were so silly." 

Bannister looked at her thoughtfully. 

“T hoped you'd understand that," he 
said. “ But as things turned out, you're 
a wonder not to let it make any differ- 


“ Maybe I haven't been called a tombo; 
all my fife for nothing,” said Priscilla. “ 
understand men better than I do women, 
anyway.” 

annister shook his head. 

“I won't try to excuse it; I can’t. And 
you’re a darling to take it this way— 
everything considered. I wish I hadn’t 
offended you, even for a second, that’s all. 
But it’s agreed then that I’m to stay?” 

“It’s agreed that I’m not urging you to 
run off on my account. On the contrary.” 

"Good!" said Bannister. “And still 
friends?" s 

“ Still frieńds,” she consented; and if her 
critics, after overhearing the interview, 
could have spied upon her as she followed 
him with her eyes they would indubitably 
have added to her list of black demerits. 


ANNISTER didn’t leave Seaward; but 

he slackened perceptibly in his atten- 
tions to Priscilla, and he adopted toward 
her a new bearing which mystified the 
critics and drove poor Mrs. Wilcox into 
melancholia. He treated Priscilla with 
something very like deference, which wasn’t 
at all what she wanted from him; and he 
gave her no more of his contagious enthu- 
siasm, which was what she wanted very 
much. She couldn’t know, at this time, 
that he was lacerated by further rumors 
about her, and that, because he had actu- 


ally begun to fall in love with her, he was 
harrowed by the consciousness that ten 
per cent of truth in any of the statements 
would render his problem impossible of so- 
lution. Floundering as he was for a solid 
basis of reason, he was unnatural in his 
cones toward Priscilla and it wounded 
er. 

She knew that her position was equiv- 
ocal; she knew that in the public estima- 
tion she wasn’t mourning for a playmate 
lost, but foran ideal suitor who had changed 
his mind. Never since the very first morn- 
ing—saving always those dreaded scenes 
with her distracted mother—had she 
thought of Bannister as a rich young man 
in the matrimonial market. She had wel- 
comed him as a boyish and splendidly re- 
sponsive companion, and now that he had 
forsaken her, she felt herself deprived of 
the only unartificial friendship which Sea- 
ward had permitted her. She couldn’t 
comprehend it; her sole clue to his altered 
deportment was that in refusing to be 
kissed she might have rebuffed him too 
severely. She appreciated his motive, but 
she had hoped that after their friendly set- 
tlement of the incident it had been ironed 
out flat and their relationship starched for 
the future. à 


HER awakening was unexpected and 
terrifying. He had persuaded her to 
walk with him among the pines, and after 
they had gone for half a mile to the ac- 
companiment of a desultory chattering 
they simultaneously became self-conscious 
and traversed the second half-mile without 
a syllable. Bannister looked at her, and 
breathed audibly, and said to her in a 
voice which was freighted with an emo- 
tion not altogether sentimental: 

“Priscilla, Im wondering how much 
you really care about me." 

She tripped over a fallen branch; but 
caught herself before he could aid her. 
Her mentality had gone numb, and her 
heart was pounding dangerously; she had 
to exert all her will power to answer him. 

“A good deal,” said Priscilla, outwardly 
calm. “Why?” 

“Because,” he said, “I’m not a fragile 
young lily by any means, but this infernal 
cackling is beginning to get on my nerves. 
I won’t live through another day of it. 
You've got to help me. Either I'm going 
to pack up to-morrow and go home, or 
we're going to weather through this to- 
gether. ... I’m asking you to marry me." , 

She stopped in her tracks and stared at 
him fearfully. Her face was white and 
drawn, and she had instinctively pressed 
both hands to her heart as though to keep 
it calm and to shut out any influences 
which might assail it. 

“Why, ... why, Mr. Bannister!” she 
faltered. 

“Phil, if you don’t mind. And I’m 
waiting.” 

He waited so long that the hiatus grew 
acutely painful to both of them. 

“L-let’s walk!” said Priscilla, quaking 
within. “I can talk better.” 

He made no motion to touch her, and 
she was grateful to him for the repression. 
Side by side they went in silence down the 
broad trail into the forest; at length Pris- 
cilla spoke gently. 

“ Phil—I like to call you that—I know 
just exactly what you're thinking; you 
couldn't keep away from it if you tried. 
You were thinking (Continued on page 83) 


What to Do with a Bad Habit 


Along with some interesting facts about your will 
power, which, as you know, is that part of your 
being which holds and votes the majority stock 


By James J. Walsh, M. D. 


AM asked if it is an aid to a man to 
swear off a bad habit at a certain date, 
such as January first, for instance? 
And, if he does swear off, should he 
stop the bad habit at once, or accom- 
plish his aim gradually? To these ques- 
tions I would unhesitatingly answer that 
it is a decided aid to a man to resolve to 
eliminate a certain habit on a specified 
date. And he should eliminate it at once. 
There are no half-way houses along the 
Highway of Habit. Let him quit suddenly, 
and down his adversary there and then. 
Many men also argue that it is a mis- 
take to stop a habit too suddenly. With 
that dictum I do not at all agree. That is 
merely temporizing with the foe—a truce, 
as it were. If a man is playing straight 
with himself he will abide by his decision, 
however hard the fight may be. In our ex- 
pressive vernacular, "Don't start any- 
thing that you can’t finish.” Then, when 
m do win, you will be a 
eget and a stronger man 
and your chances for success 


will be so much— plus. 
OFTEN some unexpected 


incident will shock a 
man into breaking a bad 
habit by arousing all of his 
latent will power. I recall 
one case of this sort very 
vividly: Years ago, I had a 
patent whom I had treated 
reds for the mor- 
phine habit. One day he 
presented himself to me 
looking so well that I was 
convinced he had at last 
shaken off his enemy. He 
had, and when I asked how 
t miade had comé about, 

said: a 
“Well, you know I tried 
everything, including two s. 
infallible cures at institu- 
tons, and dropped back in- 
tothe old habit just as soon 
% worries and difficulties 
arose that made some ex- 
cuse for my relapse. The 
Wouble was, as em see 
dearly, that I did not reall 
Tani to give up the habit. 
only kidded myself into be- 
leving that Í wanted to 
ave it up. One day, while I 
Was preparing to give myself the usual 
‘ection, my boy of three was playing 
around the room and seemed to be so oc- 
cuped with his toys that I thought he did 
Rot notice what I was quietly doing. Just 
as I pushed the barrel of the piston into 
my arm, however, he came running over 
tome and said: ‘Oh, Papa, do that to me!’ 
horror of that idea, finished me. It 
Was the last injection I took.” He added, 


“I feel sure that I shall never take 
another dose." 

I have seen him occasionally during re- 
cent years and I know that ke has [die 
his resolve. His little boy's demand that 
Father should let him take his share in 
that game was the unexpected touch that 
released his father's will power and made 
him capable of taking a real resolution. 
What he had needed was the unleashing of 
those energies that everyone has, but 
which so few use to the best advantage, 
mainly because they are not conscious of 
their own power, and doubt their abili 
to accomplish what they set out to do. 
he had but realized his own power he 
could have stopped that habit long before 
the experience with his child. 

I have among my friends a man who at 
forty was the despair of his family. He 
had been a brilliant student at college and 
had developed into a most prominent pro- 


Are You Going Somewhere— 


OR 


Only Wandering Around? 


EW YEAR'S resolutions are no joke. If you make 
N some good ones and keep them you will probably 
end up the year in better health and with more 
money in your pocket than you now have. If any man 
thinks that is a joke let him laugh and show his ignorance. 
It is all right to sit down with the boys and join in the 
joshing about New Year's resolutions—but the “ wise guy” 
is the one who goes right ahead just the same and lives up 
to the rules of life that he knows are good for him. 

There is nothing like having a policy and rigidly follow- 
ing it. This is true of individuals, businesses and govern- 
ments. And New Year's is not a bad time to overhaul your 
policy. That is why we got Dr. Walsh to give you this arti- 
cle right now. We thought you might make use of it in 
forming your plans for 1918. 


fessional man. There was no doubt that 
a great future was before him. Unfortu- 
nately, college associations had started 
him in the habit of taking more liquor than 
was good for him, and the habit grew on 
him. He did not feel that he could take a 
meal with any satisfaction unless appe- 
tite had been aroused by a pretty stiff dose 
of alcohol. Sleep was disturbed at the be- 
ginning of the night unless he took an ad- 
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ditional drink or two before going to bed. 

Of course he was sure that the habit 
would not overcome him, and of course it 
did. Before long, periodic drunks were 
ruining his career. He was treated for the 
habit in every known way: all sorts of 
remedies were employed to bolster up his 
nervous system ddl his will could take 
hold. Promises and pledges, and even ruin 
staring him in the face, all meant nothing. 
His case had begun to seem quite hopeless 
to his friends, and especiall tis wife, who, 
with her two children, had laid the founda- 
tion of a happy home for him, and it was 


f beginning to be hopeless to himself, and 


that, of course, would have been the end. 

One day in one of his sober periods he 
rescued a man well dressed, and evidently 
of refinement and education, who, mani- 
festly under the influence of liquor, was 
struck by a trolley car and went under it. 
Only a drunkard's proverbial luck saved 
him from being crushed. 
Women passengersscreamed 
and fainted, and my friend 
helped the motorman to roll 
the drunken stranger out 
from the fender, where for- 
tunately he had been caught. 
There came over him the 
thought that something like 
this, or worse, would surely 
be his fate unless he stopped 
drinking. 

He has never taken a 
drink since. He says that 
the picture of this falling 
man and the car making its 
way so remorselessly toward 
him comes up whenever 
there is a thought of taking 
a drink, and then his resolu- 
tion is easy to keep. Drugs 
and cures and intellectual 
motives of all kinds had 
failed, until finally there 
came a time when he willed 
to do it, and that proved 
ever so much more effective 
than anything merely phys- 
ical could do for him. 

It is under circumstances 
of this kind that it becomes 
comparatively easy to un- 
derstand a resolution as re- 
leasing an absolutely new 
force in the world. No one 
else and nothing else can do 
it. The man must do it for himself. If he 
puts a brake on this internal force that he 

sesses, by doubting that it is possible 
or him to accomplish any such thing, of 
course he will not do what he says he 
wants to do. But then the real reason for 
that is that he does not genuinely want it. 
He is only pretending to others, and some- 
times to himself, that he wants it. It is the 
pretension to himself that is serious. See 
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what he can accomplish onc the force is 
free to act! 

There is only one way to keep the will 
active, and that is by exercising it. The 
will is like the muscles, for even the finest 
of athletes soon gets out of condition 
unless he exercises. A man ought to do ev- 

‘ery day something that he does not care 
fo de simply for the sake of exercising his 
will. 

That sort of exercise keeps the will in 
condition, ready for the harder things of life 
when they occur, and, above all, prepared 
for emergencies that may spring up. The 
doctrine of preparedness is much better un- 
derstood now than it was at the beginning 
of last year. It is as true for the individual 
as the nation. It may cost a good deal of 
time and energy and money, but it saves 
in the end. 

Professor James has probably put this 
better than anyone else. Above all in our 
time (when life does not run along with so 
much smooth assurance as it did when the 
world war seemed impossible, or when it at 
least seemed impossible that it should ever 
come to us, though others might be af- 
fected), his expressions are worth while 
having near one: 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a 
little gratuitous exercise every day. That is, 
be systematically heroic in little unnecessary 
points; do every day or two something for no 
other reason than its difficulty, so that when the 
hour of dire need draws nigh, it may find you 
not unnerved nor untrained to stand the test. 
Asceticism of this sort is like the insurance 
which a man pays on his house and goods. The 
tax does him no good at the time, and possibly 
may never bring him a return. But if the fire 
does come, his having paid it will be his salva- 
tion from ruin. So with the man who has daily 
inured himself to habits of concentrated atten- 
tion, energetic volition, and self-denial in un- 
necessary things. He will stand like a tower 
when everything rocks around him, and his 
softer fellow mortals are winnowed like chaff in 
the blast. 


That word “asceticism” which James 
uses is exactly the root of the matter. 
There are a lot of people for whom the idea 
conveyed by it smacks of the Middle Ages 
and of useless self-denial. Asceticism, 
however, from the Greek verb askeo, means 
pi to work, to exercise. For us in Eng- 
ish, unfortunately, an ascetic has come to 
mean a rigid abstainer from life and its 
activities. What it means, on the con- 
trary, is a man who keeps himself so well 
under control that he rules himself, and 
does not allow things to rule him. 


ESPONSIBILITY strengthens the 

will. Manya weak man, when put into 
a position of responsibility, has made good 
and astonished his associates by the exhi- 
‘bition of qualities that they never imagined 
he possessed, and that probably would 
have lain dormant had not responsibility 
brought them to the surface. There is no 
great EDU about this. A position of 
responsibility forces a man to make quick 
decisions, and this training naturally 
strengthens the will. 

There is still another reason why respon- 
sibility develops a man's will. If an indi- 
vidual is holding down a position of trust, 
he is naturally looked up to by his subor- 
dinates. This puts him on his mettle, and 
he uses all his resources in the determina- 
tion to prove worthy of that trust. Respon- 
sibility has also been known to cure men 


of the drink habit for the same reason. 

Food has absolutely no effect upon the 
will. Meat eaters are no more strongly 
willed than vegetarians. But an ussal 
hearty meal, particularly in the middle of 
the day, has a tendency to make a man 
torpid and sluggish. Naturally, this inter- 
feres with his work—weakening a man’s 
determination. For this reason many men 
eliminate the mid-day meal. This is, I 
think a mistake. A man should eat three 
meals a day—a moderate breakfast, a 
moderate lunch and a moderate dinner, 
rather than a light breakfast, a light lunch 
and a huge dinner to make up for it. 


I AM frequently asked what races of peo- 
ple have stronger wills than others. 
This is a matter of habit, not nature. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war the 
English people were always referred to as 
a particularly strong-willed nation. The 


French, on the other hand, were looked | 


upon as a volatile race, not nearly so much 
inclined toward xbihty as the English. 
But the war has changed all that. No peo- 
ple have manifested more dogged deter- 
mination and iron will than the French. 
They have been an example to the world. 
The will to preserve thetr nation and to 
conquer has made them invincible. 

To what is this due? It is due largely to 
discipline and habit. This war was thrust 
upon them. It was not of their making. 
But once in it, they became as one unit in 
the resolve to see the thing through with 
glory to themselves and Rance. Here, 
again, we have the element of responsi- 
bility. It was up to them to perform the 
task that had been allotted to them, and 
their self-respect wouldn’t permit them to 
falter. Obedience to others made them 
strong. 

A hard worker is more apt to be strong- 
willed than a man who takes life more 
easily. The very fact that there is work to 
be done necessarily has a sobering effect 
upon him, because he realizes the penalty 
that must be paid if he “lays down on the 
job." His work becomes a habit with him, 
and he is inclined to fight shy of the things 
that interfere with that habit. 

The physical frame of a man has but 
little to do with his will. The contrast be- 
tween a physical giant and a small, frail 
man is apt to lead one to believe that the 
former has a stronger will. But this is not 
the case. Enumerate in your mind some 
of the world’s great men, and you will find 
that many of them were of small stature, 
but were possessed of inflexible wills. Ib- 
sen, for instance, was a small man, and his 
favorite aphorism was, "All things are 

ossible to the man of indomitable will.” 
goen was only five feet three inches 
tall. ¢ 

Robert Louis Stevenson had reached 
the acute stage of tuberculosis, that stage 
familiar to all physicians when life assumes 
a rosy aspect and the patient is unduly op- 
nee at the time he wrote the familiar 
ines: 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
That I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Cecil Rhodes was a very sick man when 
he was performing titanic work in the 
South African diamond fields, and, accord- 
ing to all reports, Kerensky, the Russian 
Premier, is fighting constitutional illness 
and insurrection at the same time in his 


efforts to save his country from anarchy. 
Aman may be a dwarf, and have more will 
thanagiant. . 

Some people have the idea that coun- 
try life leads to hesitation and indolence, 
whereas residence in a city will have more 
of a tendency to spur a man to bigger suc- 
cess. His residence has little to do with a 
man's will power. Competition is natur- 
ally keener in the city and the drive is 
greater, and it requires more initiative and 

ush to get ahead. But then, on the other 
band, city folks often slave their lives 
away for things that are not worth while. 
You might say that it is six of one and 
half a dozen of the other: if the man has 
the will to succeed he will succeed, willy- 
nilly, regardless of his environment. 

I have often been asked whether it is 
not true that married men have more will 
power than single men. I think this rests 
with the individual himself. To some sin- 
gle men the thought of marriage in the fu- 
ture is an incentive to do their best work, 
and they utilize their will power in praise- 
worthy efforts to be in a position to marry 
when the time comes. 

But I am inclined to believe that mar- 
riage does increase the will power, for 
when a man marries he at once assumes a 
responsibility, and if he has the right sort 
of stuff in him he at once makes up his will 
to succeed. He wants to earn more money 
in order that he may give his wife the 
things that successful men give their 
wives. He eliminates time-wasting amuse- 
ments and bad habits that were relics of 
his bachelor days. Marriage sobers him 
and gives him poise. Opportunities neg- 
lected through sheer indolence in his 
bachelor days are now eagerly seized. His 
hands are on the rounds of the ladder that 
leads to success, and his wife is behind 
him, waiting to boost him up. 

Many bachelors achieve a fair measure 
of success, and then stick in one place all 
the rest of their lives. They lack initiative 

use they haven't any incentive to do 
bigger things. This is very true in the 
cases of men who have no one dependent 
on them. If they had a wife, or a mother or 
sisters, solely dependent upon them, they 
would exert their wills to some purpose. 
Lacking this, they are satisfied to let well 
enough alone. 


EN need in their lives at regular in- 
tervals some such force as is given by 
resolution. The word means in its ety- 
mology to unloose. We are all likely to 
et tied up in such ways that we cannot do 
justice to the best in us, and are quite un- 
able to make the success of life that would 
otherwise be possible. It is a long while 
ago now since Michelangelo said, "Trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle.” We might well suggest the variant, 
“Trifles make success in life, and success 
in life is no trifle." On the contrary, it is 
the most important thing that we go 
about. The poet and the artist are born, 
but the successful man is made. Much 
more depends on his saving himself and, 
above all, keeping from the pitfalls of 
habit, than on anything else. Many a man 
who complains that success in life does not 
come to him, and that he has not the luck 
that others have, is so shackled by habits 
of one kind or another that it is quite im- 
pesnble for him to make the progress that 
e would wish in the direction he is trying 
to follow. (Continued on page 56) 


The Flavor of the Cities 


Chicag O—By Jack Lait 


N ENGLISH actor who was play- 

ing a Russian diplomat in an 

American theater owned by 

a Milwaukee German in New 

York once asked me, when he 

learned that I lived in Chicago, whether I 
was connected with the “meat yards." 

In all my travels through the South, I 
can’t remember that I ever heard a band 
play “Dixie,” though in Michigan and 
Wyoming I have had to stand when I 
wanted to sit while restaurant orchestras 
tore into that refrain. In Chicago,where 
the stockyards are at home, one of the 
world's commercial phenomena and more 
famous than the Pyramids, I don't hear 
them mentioned once a year. Now and 
then, when the wind is from the west and 
I am on the south side, I smell them; but 
we never talk them. 

When Rudyard Kipling, Queen Liliouka- 
lani, Prince Boris, Princess Eulalie, Gab 
Deslys, Harry Lauder, Captain Boy-Ed, 
Israel Zangwill, Mrs. Pankhurst, Li Hung 
Chang and Caruso first came to Chicago, 
the very first thing they asked to see was 
the stockyards. They were surprised to 
fnd that most Chicagoans had no idea 
where they were. The foreigners think 
“the yards” stand in the loop, a sort of 
Nelson monument or Kremlin; that Mrs. 
Potter Palmer's boudoir looks out over 
Armour's glue works, and that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has a postgraduate course 
in fertilizer chemistry. Then they find 
that the cab driver has to look in a street 
guide to find his way out there. 

Mistake not this to mean that we are 
proud that we do not know more about 
our stockyards. We aim to know as much 
about everything as we decently may. 
But there are so many big things in Chi- 
cago. 


HERE is an inland city of approximately 
2,500,000 (honestly grown, not an- 
nexed), which is less than eighty years old, 
—incorporated in 1837 with a then popu- 
lation of 4,200,—the fourth city of the 
universe in size. Business has made it. 
Yet it is a temperamental, sensitive, 
whimsical city, not a giant trading post 
surrounded by huts for the hands. 

Chicago, more than any other city on 
earth, prides itself upon its estheticism. 
The world raucously jeers at it as the 
apotheosis of commercialism and vulgar- 
ity. The world, as usual, is wrong. 

Any man who has money in abundance 
is regarded as coarse. If that man made 
his wad quickly instead of taking eighty 
generations to get it—to get it with germs 
of scandal or blotches of questionable ante- 
cedents—he is regarded as especially venal 
and rude. A city is judged the same way, 
only a city, being a collection of millions 
of oodd quiet men, gets its verdict 
millions-fold. 

But, in truth, Chicago has so much 
wealth that it is used to it, as a community. 
An individual now and then lifts his eye- 
brows when a clerk informs him that he 
has cleared an unexpected million. But 


the city takes no heed of it. When an im- 
migrant studded the floor of his barber 
shop with silver dollars, a trick that a 
Hottentot would not have stooped to, we 
walked over that floor just as we did over 
any other floor—and wore the dollars out. 
And we haven't made a famous million- 
aire in two generations. We have no 
Schwabs, Guggenheims, Rockefellers, 
Hills, Fords, Weyerhausers, Astors, Van- 
derbilts, Goulds, Hetty Greens, Russel 
Sages in Chicago. We have more million- 
aires to the square block than any other 
bed in the garden of existence, but you 
never hear about one of them as a “ money- 
king,” or a “Croesus” ora “Midas.” You 
never hear of them because we never talk 
about them. Talk begins at home. 

Julius Rosenwald is the only multi- 
millionaire that Chicago has appended to 
the list of gold-plated celebrities since P. 
D. Armour and Marshall Field. But no- 
body knew we had him here until he had 
built Y. M. C. A.’s, subsidized Tuskegee 
Institute, and outdistanced anything the 
world had ever seen for welfare work of a 
mercenary corporation for its employees. 
His income, privately, is about $6,000,000 
a year. We knew that all:the time. But 
you didn’t know he had a dime till he 
started giving away fortunes, first to in- 
stitutions of a religion other than his, then 
to a race other than his. 


(CHICAGO is not an open book. It is 

a journal for perusal only of its own 
stockholders. To know Chicago one 
must live in Chicago. The town em- 
ploys no press agents. Less is written 
about it than about Los Angeles, which ' 
would make a healthy little suburb for it, 
or Pittsburgh, whick, with all its steel 
mills, its hip-hipping millionaires and its 
opaque ozone could be lost between the 
White Sox ball park and the Blackstone 
Hotel. Yet an amazing number of Ameri- 
ĉan writers came to' fame while living and 
writing in Chicago. 

You don’t think so? Ever hear of 
George Ade, Finley Peter Dunne, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Edna Ferber, Ring W. Lard- 
ner, Stanley Waterloo, Opie Read, Henry 
Kitchell Webster, Wallace Rice, Bert Les- 
ton Taylor (B. L. T.), Hugh S. Fullerton, 
the three McCutcheons (George Barr, Ben 
and John T.), Wilbur D. Nesbit, I. K. 
Friedman, Edith Wyatt, Maude Radford 
Warren, Hamlin Garland, Henry B. Fuller, 
Clara Laughlin, Robert Herrick, or Jane 
Addams? 

But when we do a sex play or a crook 
story, we program it thus: ‘Time, pres- 
ent; place, New York.” k 

In art we own Lorado Taft, the incom- 
parable sculptor, and Lawton Parker, the 
peerless portrait painter. The only maga- 
zine of poetry on earth is published (and 
written) in Chicago. We have no illiter- 
ate population—never have had. We have 
college professors in the city council. We 
have Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus and Rev. 
us Lloyd Jones in our churches and 

mil G. Hirsch in one synagogue. We 
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have four “high-brow” little theaters, 
four universities, and dozens of colleges. 
We teach Latin in the grammar-school 
grades. We don't censor Shakespeare in 
our public libraries. We have a medical 
college that ranks No. 1 on this continent. 
We have twenty-one daily papers and 
more than five hundred weeklies. Our art 
institute is the model for the world's mod- 
ern conception of such an establishment. 
Do you smell any stockyards about that 
paragraph? KA 

But Chicago is more than a surprising 
picture of muses rising through the 
smoke. It is the biggest thing that man 
in all his endeavors toward the consum- 
mation on earth of his highest destiny has 
ever achieved—it is a home. There can be 
no denying that (Continued on page 61) 
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At that instant a shadow fell athwart 
the threshold, and Gloria, with an 
exclamation, stood in the doorway 


A story of romance and adventure 


~The Quest of Gloria Harney 


By ALEXANDER HULL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. M. BERGER 


ATTAIN WENDLING?” she 


a š 

I nodded as I studied her face 

quickly. She was, unquestion- 

ably, a very beautiful girl, with 
abundant, glistening coppery hair, eyes 
that verged upon a singularly lovely green, 
and yet somehow were blue after all. She 
had not long enough in the tropics 
for her high color to bleach out. 

“You are bound for Samarai, I under- 
stand?” 

I nodded again. “Within an hour.” 

“I want to go with you,” she said. 

I had, occasionally, given passage to men 
before this. But a woman—yes, two 
women, for I knew she had a maiden aunt 
sort of chaperon with her—that was a 
different matter. I said so. It did not 
dash her in the least. She smiled with 
charming insistence. “I’m willing to pay 
you, in reason, of ceurse; but I’m quite 

ined you sha’n’t go without me.” 

There was nothing annoying in the tone 
of her rather peremptory demand, only a 
note of calm, determined capability that 
pleased me. I suppose the appraising way 
mwhich she had looked at meand promptl 
shown herself satisfied flattered me. 1 


smiled. 

“Very well, Miss —— 1?" 

“Gloria Harney,” she supplied, putting 
out her hand man-fashion. “Thank you, 
Captain." 

“Get your things together as soon as 
pen Ican give you—oh, two or three 

rs, if necessary." 

"It won't be.” 

"Shall I send a couple of boys up after 
your things?” 

She nodded. “In half an hour." 


I'd no idea she meant half an hour, but. 


I took her at her word. I'd seen tourists 
before, and even to the Edge of the Un- 
known they an plunder sufficient to 
tempt an army. Civilization weds a man, 
and especially a woman, to his goods. 
Strip him of them and he is helpless and 
inconsiderable; even a prime minister, 
capable at home of leading the destinies 
of a hundred million people, is a jellylike 
creature, incapable of asserting himself 
against nature or his less important fellow 
beings. With a couple of years of experi- 
ence, however, he’ll start anywhere, cheer- 
fully, upon an hour’s notice, a half pound 
of quinine, and a changeofshirts and socks. 
magine my surprise then, when exactly 
forty-five minutes after she left me, she 
came aboard, with the boys carrying two 
small rattan boxes, a leather bag, and the 
convenient canvas swag of the experienced 
man of the islands. 
“Miss Helen Leveton,” she announced. 
Her chaperon advanced and offered her 
hand in the same convincing way that had 
been the girl's. True, she was angular, 


old-maidish and, at first sight, she did ap- 
pear to wear an attitude of constant dis- 
approval But her eyes! Filled with 
black and brilliant fire! They were young 
— young as youth itself! 

y misgivings were instantly at an end. 
These women could have gone alone and 
triumphantly, I thought, to the very re- 
motest corners of the earth. I showed 
them to my cabin; I'd slept on deck too 
often, in preference to its stuffiness, to 
mind being dispossessed, and we got under 
way at once. 

i was at dinner that night that I learned 
their quest. When it developed that I was 
bound for tite Woodlarks, they exchanged 
glances significantly. 

Suddenly the sul caldi * Captain Wend- 
ling, I'd like to tell you, I think, what 
we re here for.” 

“Very well,” I said cordially. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was tremendously interested 
in them. They were distinctly unusual 
types—and they were women. How many 
of the sex had 1 seen and talked to in the 
previous ten years? I was filled all at 
ines with a sense of the barrenness of my 
ife. . 

“Helen,” said Miss Harney, “will you 


“get the picture?" 


"THE older woman rose, and returned 
after a moment with a photograph of 
a young man of good features and rather 
fine eyes. Not an unusual young man, I 
thought, but— Of course the connection 
between him and the women caught at my 
mind at once. A hasty glance convinced 
me that he was not a relative of either of 
them, not a near one, at any rate. There 
was but one other solution. I glanced at 
Miss Harney as I returned the picture to 
her companion. 

** You've never seen him?" 

* Not to my knowledge. You're looking 
for this man?” 

“Tve every reason to believe," she said, 
“that he's somewhere south of the Wood- 
larks on a small island of the Lord Alcester 


‘group. I want to find him. I am—I pre- 


sume I am engaged to him. He has been 
gone three years. You are going to Rich- 
ards Bay with mining machinery, you say. 
Would it be too much out of your course 
to call at this island, Santol, I believe they 
call it? We were going to try to get pas- 
sage of some sort from Samarai, on a sail- 
ing-boat, probably. It may prove hard to 
do and very unpleasant; it inay necessi- 
tate long waiting. I should be a to pay 
you liberally, if you would stop for us—o! 
—only an hour, perhaps.” 

“Santol?” I repeated quemnnpr. 
“I don't know the island. It's very small, 
I presume. Shall we consult my charts?" 

It was not there by name, as I had 
known it wasn't. Still, I had small doubt 


of my ability to find it. The commissioner 
at Samarai would certainly have informa- 
tion. I told her that. 

“You mean you'll do it, then?" she de- 
So quickly. 

«€ es. » 


She turned happily to the other woman. 
“Everything seems with us!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“And everyone!” said Miss Leveton, 
her black eyes meeting mine. ''You are 
good, Captain!” 

I presume that I blushed. I have the 
habit at compliments. 

“I shall tell you all about it,” said Miss 
Harney suddenly. 


THE Coral Sea was slipping past the 
* Garnet's" side with a swish of molten 
silver. The “Garnet” rose and fell lan- 
guidly with the long, lazy swells, rising 
slowly to the luminous sky and dipping to 
the luminous sea. The warm trade wind 
swept our faces softly, and hung a long, 
streaming, twisted plume of black smoke 
from the ship's funnel. No woman had 
passed a night aboard the “Garnet” since 
the day I bought her in Surabaya. And 
now one, young, beautiful, pulsing with 
youth and mystery, walked beside me, 
stopping presently beside the low bulwark 
to tell me her story. It was not a night 
one forgets. 

“To begin with,” Miss Harney com- 
menced, "there was a big development 
scheme, in which a great deal of money 
had been invested. Robert—Mr. Glannay 
—was young; but he was well known, and 
people took his word for its soundness. He 
was president of the company, although 
most of the promoting was done by certain 
New York and Philadelphia men. There 
was locally invested perhaps a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. I had a few 
thousand in the scheme, and it was 
through that that I met him. 

“T think, now, that it must have been 
crooked from the very inception. Indeed, 
I know it. But it lowered out beautifully: 
prospectuses, newspaper publicity, and all 
that sort of thing. "The people who in- 
vested were mostly small tradesmen and 
teachers. I was one of the few investors 
who had money. And they all took Rob- 
ert's word for it. 

“Tt went on swimmingly for a year, and 
then, like a pricked balloon, it burst all at 
once. In an hour we found every cent of 
the investment swept away. arrant$ 
were issued immediately, and several offi- 
cials were arrested, tried and acquitted. 
The trial was very painful. The money 
was gone. Robert was gone. And the 
evidence, too, was all but conclusive. 
The papers and the public were bitterly 
ihcetedi Well, —you can imagine all that. 

“As for myself—1 had received a letter 
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from Robert which had been 
written in New York upon the 
eve of his sailing for some un- 
known port. He denied his guilt 
passionately. The letter, in fact, 
was my first warning of the af- 
fair, antedating public knowl- 
edge by a day. 

“The story he told me was 
that he had discovered suddenly 
that he had been used as a cat’s- 
paw by a certain Mr. Powers 
throughout the whole affair, and 
that in all probability my money, 
and all the rest, was gone. He 
had taken the train at once for 
New York, and confronted the 
man, and had learned that not 
only was it true, but that every 
step had been taken from the 
outset to incriminate him, the 
president of the company, as the 
guilty man. 

“And he had had no suspicion! 
Certain irregularities he had pro- 
tested against  half-heartedly, 
because they didn't seem really 
to matter—papers he had signed; 
ambiguous phrases he had inad- 
vertently used, capable of being 
damagingly distorted. It had 
been a Machiavellian plot from 
the beginning. 

“Altogether, three hundred 
thousand or more was gone—and 
he stood to take the conse- 
quences. And he hadn’t, he 
wrote me, the courage to face a 
trap from which there was liter- 
ally no escape. He drew by check 
his entire balance, wrote me this 
letter—and disappeared. The 
hue and cry was raised, but they 
didn’t find him. I believe that Z 
have found him. 

“And I believe that he is inno- 
cent, as he said. I believe that 
from the bottom of my heart. I 
have had a man searching for 
him ever since the trial. He is at 
Samarai now, and he tells me he 
is almost certain Churchill, the 
planter of Santol, is Robert." 

"What are you going to do 
with him, when you've found 
him?" 

She turned and shot me a chal- 
lenging look. “There had never 
passed between us a definite 
word, and yet I told you I was 
engaged to him. I was, in my 
own heart. And that will forever 
be final for me. I am certain that 
he would have spoken except, at 
first, for my money. and his own 
lack of it. Later, except that he 
had to fly or face a life in prison. 
How do Lkbow! I can't tell you 
really. I believe he loves me. Let me look 
at him once, and I shall know. And if I 
know, then I shall know, too, what to do. 
And I sha'n't hesitate at doing it." 

Sublime faith, I thought. What could 
life do against such high and unassailable 
courage? `~ 


HEN we reached Samarai her de- 
tective, Gates, was down with the 
fever, and we did not wait for him. How- 
ever, he gave us directions. 
We lay overnight at Samarai, and the 
next morning set off up the gleaming 


China Straits. If ever there was a propi- 
tious day, it was that, the skies fleecy with 
the faint skim of the trade wind and the 
sea blue with a blue that I've seen now and 
then, but have never been able to name. 

Santol rose up at last, a little green 
bouquet in a white coral dish set upon the 
blue table of the sea. While we were yet a 
long way off I caught a dazzling glint of 
sunlight from a bright iron roof. There 
was a wide passage in the barrier reef and 
I steamed into the lagoon presently, more 
excited, if possible, than the women. And 
a bit perplexed as well. 


There had been as yet no sign of life. 

Only if you realize the perfect.isolation 
of the island planter's lot do you catch the 
sinister note in the foregoing sentence. The 
call of a schooner with supplies is an occa- 
sion of tremendous import and rejoicing, 
and the advent of a steamer, even such a 


small one as mine . . . ! It must be 
imagined! 

Yet the coral strip of beach that 
crunched beneath our feet as we landed 
was deserted. 

I was filled with a sense of impendin 
disaster. Presently we found a pat 
through the bush bordering the beach, 
and followed it up a slope to the island's 
level surface. But recently there had been 
clearing done. The cut bush lay crackling 
in the sun. Beyond an older space, set 
out with cocoanuts, oranges, granadillas 


The Quest of Gloria Harney, by ALEXANDER HULL 


“We can search the island?” she suggested. 


and a few alligator pears and bananas, was 

a lawn, tiny, dazzling, emerald-green, 
i with scarlet and orange crotons. 

In the midst of the lawn, the bungalow. 

A glance told me that it was empty. 
We hurried across the clearing, entered 
the open doorway, and saw that the house 
had been stripped. Very recently, for on 
the rude table there was half an orange 
that was not yet hard and dry. Someone 
had been there, then, say, three days ago, 
at most. 

I turned to meet Miss Harney’s terrible 
look of blank consternation. She swayed 
a little. 

“He has gone,” she said, after a moment. 

Inodded. “I am afraid so.” 

Miss Leveton put a comforting arm 
upon the girl's shoulder. “We can search 
the island?” she suggested. 

That would take scarcely an hour. It 
was very small. I agreed, although I 


I agreed, although I knew it was useless 


knew it was useless." With three boys from 
the “Garnet” we beat over it thoroughly. 

Behind the bungalow were the charred 
fragments of a few American and English 
magazines, and an agricultural pamphlet 
on raising vanilla beans. 

Slowly we made our way back to the 
beach and aboard the "Garnet." Soon 
Santol was but a speck, then only a bitter 
memory. 

I said nothing. Perhaps I was a cow- 
ard. But what could a man say? I did 


.not know. Comfort? What could have 


comforted her, save the knowledge, which 
I hadn't, of Glannay's whereabouts? 

She said at parting, I remember: “I 
couldn't expect, I suppose, to be successful 
the first attempt." There was a catch in 
her voice and a misty dimness in her lovely 
eyes. "I shall stay about here for a few 
weeks, and then go on to Port Moresby 
and Thursday Island. After that, I 
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don’t know. Perhaps I may get 
another clue. And will you 
watch for me, Captain? If any- 
thing should turn up... . I will 
give you my permanent ad- 
dress.” 

I promised at once. 

“Do you think,” she asked, 
“that Mr. Gates, my detective, 
could have alarmed him?” 

I did think so. At any rate, 
that was the most probable solu- 
tion. I did not believe he had 
fallen a victim to violence. If so, 
theisland would have been looted. 
But everything had been left in 
perfect order, even to the tools in 
the storehouse, with the un- 
planted saplings. Nor could it 
have been failure. The planta- 
tion was young and healthy. 
No; fright and desertion seemed 
most plausible. 

She nodded to that. “We shall 
have to be very careful, I see,” 
she said at last. She gave me her 
hand. “We may never meet 
again, Captain Wendling, but I 
wish for you your heart's desire. 
You have been very good to me. 
I can’t thank you. I sha'n't even 
try. Good-by." 

As I steamed away from Sa- 
marai, looking back I saw her 
and the mystifying Miss Leveton 
waving me a last farewell. I 
watched the white specks of their 
clothing until they were dimin- 
ished to invisibility, and turned 
finally with a sigh and went to 
the cabin, that seemed still to ex- 
hale a faint fragrance of feminine 
personality and charm. ` 


F9R a year I heard of them 
indirectly, first at Thursday 
Island, then at Port Darwin. 
Then they had left Cooktown 
for Sydney a scant week before 
I arrived. And that was the end. 
Their quest had failed, and my 
own inquiries brought no results. 

Glannay. had been swallowed 
up by the tropical world. 

I've been knocking about the 
barrier reefs, the coral islands 
and the big volcanic half-conti- 
nents of the Pacific since the days 
when, literally, there “war’n’t 
no Ten Commandments" and a 
man stood a fair show of serving centrally 
in a cannibal feast upon any shore upon 
which he was unfortunate enough to be 
wrecked. 

And the trader I know. He is what he 
is: uncouth, dirty, not especially scrupu- 
lous, but brave for the most part. And he 
knows his business and his natives and his 
company as a devout Mohammedan knows 
his Koran. His life has been one ceaseless 
battle against the climate and the jungle 
and the fever, and, not least of all, against 
himself, and he has developed an insatiable 
thirst for any sort of stimulant, and he has 
come to regard his fellow men with a de- 
praved cynicism that would make the 
devil himself shudder. 

Intelligence—of that one does not expect 
much. certain cunning and trickiness, 
yes. He must have that to cope with the 
naive but by no means innocent native. 
But intelligence, no. If he had that he 
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would not be at the trading post, where, 
unaccountably, the large loose talk of 
commissions, indulged in before coming 
out, seems to melt away into the mysteri- 
ous, miasmatic bush, to come echoing 
fiendishly back from the iron throat of 
some unknown bird cynic, to mock his 
lost visions. 

That is why this man puzzled me. He 
was at a new post, ten miles up a goodish 
stream on the northwest coast of New 
Guinea, the Dutch portion, and I'd never 
been up before. There was a fair-sized 
cargo of copra, sago and hemp, the latter 
from a coastal plantation in a bad place 
for calling, the whole consigned to a Dutch 
agent in Makassar. 

I picked him up just inside the bar from 
a native canoe, and he gave me the name 
of Collier, and suggested that he would 
show me the channel. We finally dropped 
anchor a hundred feet off shore in the river. 

A warehouse stood on tall pilings, rising 
high out of the water, and ashore, in a 
clearing fenced with bamboo, there was a 


new house with the usual corrugated iron 
roofing. Then he invited me ashore. See- 
ing that we could make only a beginning 
of loading that night, I accepted his invi- 
tation to dinner. 

And all the while he puzzled me. When 
I went aboard later that night I did not 
sleep at first. I lay on my mattress on 
deck, the boys of my Javan crew stretched 
about me in attitudes grotesquely, horri- 
bly, suggestive of corpses on a battlefield 
—impossible postures some of those boys 
slept in!—and, with a faint, hot breath 
of air stirring over me, wondered about 
the man asleep ashore. 

If he was asleep. He had been very 
wide awake when I left him. And pres- 
ently, rising and going aft where I could 
see through a break in the shore foliage, I 
saw his light still burning. Something, I 
felt, was wrong. He was not a trader. 
Oh, he might have been trading for a good 
many years, evidently he knew his busi- 
ness, but he was nevertheless out of char- 
acter, and I couldn't quite make him out. 


Instinct told me to duck. I fell suddenly flat on my 


face. 


Over me sailed a long bone-pointed spear 


The wise man in the tropics doesn’t ask 
questions, not even of himself. The man 
who asks them of other men... well, the 
savage and the trader alike resent ques- 
tions, often for the best of reasons, each 
in his own peculiar manner, fiercely, some- 
times dangerously. 

This man, now,—he was young, pal- 
pably energetic, well educated, and out of 
place. Last of all, there was about him 
that indefinable something, which you 
learn to recognize after a while, that told 
me he was not there so much for trading 
as for something else, for a shrewd guess, 
safety, perhaps. 

He couldn’t have been more than thirty- 
one or two; and he was heavily bearded. 
I caught myself, as I listened that night to 
the stream slipping past the “Garnet’s” 
side, wondering what he would look like 
shaven. A soft splash in the silvered 
water aroused me as I was drifting off to 
sleep. Presently I saw a black streak 
ahead. A crocodile. Some night bird that 
Iseemed never to have heard before called 

faintly from the impene- 
trable bush on the far side 
of the river. Then silence. 
I wondered somnolentl 
whether I had seen this 
Collier before. And then 
oblivion. 

The Javan boys woke 
me, stirring early. And 
somewhere during the 
night I had dreamed of 
Collier's face and his brown 
and level eyes. I believed 
that I had seen his picture 
in the cabin of the ‘‘Gar- 
net" four years before. 
'The man was not Collier, 
but James Robert Glan- 
nay; or else he bore an odd 
and penetrating resem- 
blance to him. I don't 
know why it hadn't struck 
me the evening before. 
Perhaps because I had 
given up the idea of ever 
finding him. 

Before I had done con- 
sidering this, he came out 
ofa line of cocoanut palms, 

assed on to the ware- 

ouse, and hailed me across 
the strip of water. 

“Come ashore to break- 
fast, Captain." 

I went ashore already 
half convinced that it was 
he. And halfa dozen times 
at breakfast I caught him 
in the same odd, charac- 
teristic attitude of the pho- 
tograph Gloria Harney had 
shown me. Nevertheless, 
you don't ask questions, as 
I've said. I asked Collier 
none. 

I drifted down on the tide 
that afternoon, out over 
the bar, which was smooth, 
and, after picking up a sec- 
ond station's shipment in 
the Moluccas, steamed on 
to Makassar. 

At Makassar I posted a 

‘letter to Gloria Harney. 
Be sure that my inquiries 
of the Dutch agent there 
(Continued on page 94) 


The Comis Side of Trouble 


NE of the funniest sights in the 
world is a man whose hat has 
been knocked in or ruined by 
being blown off—provided, of 
course, it be the other fellow’s 

hat! All the jokes in the world are based 
on a few elemental ideas, and this is 
one of them. The sight of other people 
in trouble is nearly always funny. is 
is human nature. If you will observe 
your own conduct whenever you see a 
friend falling down on the street, you will 
find that nine times out of ten your first 
impulse is to laugh and your second is 
to run and help him get up. To be polite 
you will dust off his clothes and ask him 
if he has hurt himself. But when it is 
all over you cannot resist 
telling him how funny he 
looked when he was falling, 
The man with the real sense 
of humor is the man who 
can put himself in the spec- 
tator’s place and laugh at 
his own misfortunes. 

That is what I am called 
upon to do every day. Near- 
ly all of my successful so 
have been based on t 
idea that I am getting the 
worst of it. I am the “Jonah 
Man,” the man who, even 
if it rained soup, would be 
found, with a fork in his 
hand and no spoon in sight, 
the man whose fighting rela- 
tves come to visit him and 
whose head is always dented 
by the furniture they throw 
at each other. There are 
endless variations of this 
idea, fortunately; but if you 
sift them, you will find the 
prnciple of human nature 
hui kortom ol qns all. 

song of the “Slippery 
Ellum Tree” at first sight 
seems to be E rue It 
starts as a parody, if you re- 
member, on rope P. 
Morris’s ‘‘ Woodman, Spare 
That Tree.” But the tree 
resolves itself into a on 
which I hang my troubles. 
It is the tree I climb when I 
am running away from my 
wife, my refuge whenever 
there is a ruction, a hiding 
place from my wife’s rela- 
tions, my creditors, the po- 
lice and the dog next door. 

Troubles are funny only when you pin 
them to one particular individual. And 
that individual, the fellow who is the 
goat, must be the man who is singing the 
song or telling the story. Then the audi- 
ence can picture him in their mind’s 
eye and see him in the thick of his mis- 
fortunes, fielding flatirons with his head, 
carrying large bulldogs by the seat of his 
pants, and picking the bare bones of the 
chicken while his wife’s relations eat the 
breast, and so forth. 

It was not until I was able to see myself 


By Bert Williams 


as another person that my sense of hu- 
mor developed. For o not believe 
there is any such thing as innate humor. 
It has to be developed by hard work 
and study, just as every other human 
quality. I have studied. it all my life, 
unconsciously during my floundering 
years, and consciously as soon as I began 
to get next to myself. It is a study that 
I shall never get to the end of, and a work 
that never stops, except when I am asleep. 
There are no union hours to it and no 
let-up. It is only by being constantly 
on the lookout for fresh material, funny 
incidents, funny speeches, funny traits 
in human nature that a comedian can 
hope to keep step with his public. 


‘Do You Laugh at the | 
Misfortunes of Others? 


Y 


I find much material by knockin 
around in out of the way places an 
just listening. For among the American 
colored men and negroes there is the 
greatest source of simple amusement you 
can find anywhere in the world. ‘The 
London ’bus-drivers, in the days before 
motor buses, were famous for their funny 
repartees. But Americans for the most 

art know little about the unconscious 

umor of the colored people and negroes, 
because they do not come in contact with 
them. A short while ago I heard an 


ES, you do! Don't deny it. At least you 
laugh at their little misfortunes. And so well 
does a wonderful comedian like Bert Wil- 
liams know this about you that he deliberately 
makes himself appear unfortunate in order to make 
you laugh at him. Think about this the next time 
you see a good comedian or a funny show. You 
will discover that most of your laughs are laughs 
at the troubles which the actors are supposed to be 
having. 

Now can you laugh at your own troubles— 
really laugh at them? Can you enjoy an honest-to- 
God chuckle over them—both when you are alone, 
and when you are in the company of others? If so, 
you are that rare bird known as a person with a 
real sense of humor. Such persons are usually 
popular. People like to be with them. They know 
how to provide laughs for others, They have what 
is called magnetism. 

Lots of people claim to have a sense of humor 
when as a matter of fact they have no humor at all. 
All they have is health and good spirits. They take 
enormous pleasure in laughing at others, and mis- 


take their own laughter for humor. THE EDITOR 


argument between two men. One of them 
was pretty cocky and tried to bulldoze 
the other, who was trying his best to 
be peaceable, and kept saying, "I don't 
want no trouble with you now." Pres- 
ently it got too warm for him, and the 
peaceable man turned to the other and 
said, "Looka hyah, nigga, you better 
get away fum me, 'cause I'm jes' goin 
to take this bottle an' bathe your hea 
with it." Of course I put that line into 
the Follies the next day. 

any of the best lines I have used 
came to me by that sort of eavesdropping. 
For, as I have pointed out, eavesdropping 
on human nature is one of the most 
important parts of a comedian's work. 
Sometimes one hears and 
sees things too funny to be 
used. For instance, durin 
the mobilization of the Fif- 
teenth Regiment of the New | 
York National Guard, a 
husky colored private was 
standing in the crowded 
armory eating a fried chick- 

The rest of his compan 
had had to Panen m 
regular army fare, perfectly 
good, healthful food, the 
sort that stays with a man, 
as the soldiers say, but few. 
of them had sweethearts to 
bring them such delicacies 
as chicken. A couple of men 
strolled past him quietly, 
and without any warning, 
one of them rapped him 
sharply on the wrist so that 
the chicken fell out of his 
hand, and the other caught 
it neatly, and off they both 
ran like hares, dodging in 
and out among the groups 
that were busily sorting out 
equipment. 

The victim stood and 
gasped for a moment, then 
reached down into his boot 
and pulled out the grand- 
father of all the razors in 
the world and lit out like a 

clone after the robbers. 

e was caught and disarmed 
before he could do any dam- 
age and rebuked by his 
company commander, who 
threatened him with all 
sorts of punishments. But 
all the man could say in an- 
swer to the rebuke was: 
Doggone! Stele my chickun! Stole my 
chickun!” 

“You can do all the damage you want 
with your fists if you've any private 
quarrels," said the captain, "but a 
razor's no weapon for a soldier." 

That gave the officers the idea of 
searching all the rank and file, and they 
filled a large-sized barrel full with razors 
taken off that regiment, which had to be 
confiscated temporarily for fear they 
might be used for social instead of ton- 
sorial purposes. 
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Now I suppose Oscar Wilde would have 
said that episode was an example of how 
nature exaggerates art. The joke of a 
negro’s fondness for a razor as a weapon 
has been done to death in the theater. 
It has become so hackneyed that even in 
burlesque they hardly dare to use it any 
longer. If a scene like that were put on 
the stage everybody would say it was an 
absurd, stale and moldy joke. 


MSST of the successful songs I have 
had were written by Alexander 
Rogers. He was the author of the words 
of “Nobody,” “Jonah Man,” “I May 
be Crazy but I ain’t no Fool,” and man 
others. The tunes to several of them 
wrote myself, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that I assembled them. 
For the tunes to popular songs are mostly 
made up of standard parts, like a motor 
car. The copyright law allows anybody 
to take not more than four bars of any 
existing melody. As a machinist assem- 
bles a motor car then, I assembled the 
tunes to "Nobody," "Crazy," “Believe 
Me," and one or two others. It would 
be wrong for me to say that I composed 
those tunes, because as a composer I am 
a one-finger artist. I did study harmony 
and thorough bass, but that is as far as 
I went. 

Before I got through with “Nobody” 
I could have wished that both the author 
of the words and the assembler of the 
tune had been strangled or drowned or 
talked to death. For seven whole years 
I had to sing it. Month after month I 
tried to drop it and sing something new, 
but I could get nothing to replace it, and 
the audiences seemed to want nothing else. 
Every comedian at some time in his life 
learns to curse the particular stunt of 
his that was most popular. ‘ Nobody” 
was a particularly hard song to replace. 
Song writers say that I am a particularly 
hard man to write songs for. Whenever 
they have a song a man can use they seem 
to want a portion of his life before they 
will sell it to him. They want war prices 
for their songs, but I have not observed 
any war salaries being paid to artists. 
The way some of them deal with me is to 
calculate what my income ought to be 
for the next ten years, and then ask 
ten per cent of that. 

ot that I grudge paying for a song; 
in fact, one is only too glad to pay for a 
really good song. My ambition is not 
that of Mr. Lauder. I don't want people 
to say of me when I am dead, “How 
much did he leave?" but rather—if they 
say anything at all— How much did he 
enjoy?” 

At one time it seemed to me that al- 
most everybody in the United States was 
writing a song “just like ‘Nobody.’” 
It never occurred to any of them that to 
be “just like *Nobody'" a song would 
need to have the same human appeal as 
“Nobody” mixed in with its humor, 
the human appeal of the friendless man. 
Most of these imitations were called 
“Somebody,” and that was the only 
single solitary idea they had, just a feeble 
paraphrase of "Nobody," with the re- 
frain switched around to “Somebody.” 
The majority of writers apparently think 
that one idea spread over three or four 
verses and the refrain is enough to carry 
a song. A really good song must be fairly 
packed with ideas. There should be at 
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least two in every stanza and two more 
‘in the refrain. Take, for example, a 
number of songs I am singing, or rather 
talking, in the Follies now, by Ring 
Lardner: “Home, Home, Sweet Honec 
that's Where the Real War Is.” Eve 
line carries an amusing picture, and eac 
verse is built up so that it leads to a 
fresh laugh in the refrain. 

picking a song I always consider 
the words. The tune will take care of 
itself. I should feel sorry for a song that 
ala a on its tune if I had to sing it! 
When I was a lad I thought I had a voice, 
but I learned differently in later years. 
I did not take proper care of it, and now I 
have to talk all my numbers. And even 
what little voice I have left has to be 
nursed and petted like a prize cat. - I 
study carefully the acoustics of each 
theater I appear in. There is always one 
particular spot on the stage from which 
the voice carries better, more clearly and 
easily than from any other. I make it 
my business to find that spot before the 
first performance, and once I find it I 
stick to it like a postage stamp. People 
have sometimes observed that I practice 
unusual economy of motion and do not 
move about as much as other singers do. 
It is to spare my voice and not my legs 
that I stand still while delivering a song. 
If my voice were stronger I would be as 
active as anybody, because it is much 
easier to put a song over if you can move 
about. 

I hope nothing I have said will be mis- 
taken to mean that I think I have found 
a recipe for making ple laugh, or 
anything of that sort. The man who could 
find that recipe would be bigger than 
Klaw and Erlanger and the Shuberts 
put together. Humor is the one thing 
in the world that it is impossible to argue 
about, because it is all a matter of taste. 
If I could turn myself into a human 
boomerang: if I could jump from the 
stage, fly out over the audience, turn a 
couple of somersaults in the air, snatch 
the toupee from the head of the bald 
man in the front row of the balcony, and 
light back on the stage in the spot I 
jumped from, I could have the world at 
my feet—for a while. But even then I 
would always have to be finding some- 
thing new. Look at Fred Stone: he can 
do anything the human body can be 
trained to do, but he is always learning 
something new, and always just about 
six A ahead of his imitators. 


EOPLE sometimes ask me if I would 

not give anything to be white. I 
answer, in the words of the song, most 
emphatically, “No.” How do I know 
what I might be if I were a white man? 
I might be a sand-hog, burrowing away 
and losing my health for eight dollars a 
day. I might be a street-car conductor 
at twelve or fifteen dollars a week. There 
is many a white man less fortunate and 
less well equipped than I am. In truth, 
I have never been able to discover that 
there was anything disgraceful in being 
a colored man. But I have often found it 
inconvenient—in America. 

My father was a Dane. He left Copen- 
hagen some years ago and became Danish 
consul in Nassau. "There he married m 
mother, who was half Spanish and half 
African. Her mother was brought over 
from Africa and destined for the Spanish 


Main, but, thanks to an English frigate 
that intercepted the vessel she was 
brought in, she never reached her des- 
tination. She went to the British West 
Indies instead, where she married a 
Spanish cooper. 

Williams, of course, is obviously not a 
Danish name. Nobody in America knows 
my real name and, if I can prevent it, 
nobody ever will. That was the only 

romise I made to my father. I left the 

est Indies when Í was a youngster 
and came with my parents by way of 
Panama to San Pedro, California, now 
Los Angeles Harbor. 


I HAD not the slightest idea of going on 
the stage at first, nor any very definite 
ambition except to get an education. I 
went through high school in southern 
California and was going to Leland 
Stanford University. A Bunch of us, 
three white boys and myself, thought it 
would be nice and easy to make spendin 

money by touring through the smal 

towns on the coast in a 'bus and giving 
entertainments. That 'bus tour was the 
beginning of several disastrous years. 
We got Shack to San Francisco without 
a stitch of clothing, literally without a 
stitch, as the few rags I wore to spare the 
hostility of the police had to be burned 
for reasons that everybody will under- 
stand who has read of the experiences of 
the soldiers in the trenches. It was then 
that I first ran up against the humilia- 
tions and persecution that have to be 
faced by every person of colored blood, 
no matter what his brains, education, 
or the integrity of his conduct. How many 
times have hotel keepers said to me, “I 
know you, Williams, and I like you, and 
I would like nothing better than to have 
pe stay here, but you see we have 


uthern gentlemen in the house and 
they would object." — 
rankly, I can’t understand what it is 


all about. I breathe like other people, 
eat like them—if you put me at a dinner 
table you can be reasonably sure that I 
won't use the ice cream fork for my salad; 
I think like other people. uess the 
whole trouble must be that I don't look 
like them. They say it is a matter of 
race prejudice. But if it were prejudice 
a baby would have it, and you will never 
find it in a baby. It has to be inculcated 
on people. For one thing, I have noticed 
that this “race prejudice" is not to be 
found in people who are sure enough of 
their position to be able to defy it. For 
example, the kindest, most courteous, 
most democratic man I ever met was the 
King of England, the late King Edward 
VII. I shall never forget how frightened 
I was before the first time I sang for him. 
I kept thinking of his position, his dig- 
nity, his titles: King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Emperor of India, and half 
a page more of them, and my knees 
knocked together and the sweat stood 
out on my forehead. And I found— 
the easiest, most responsive, most appre- 
ciative audience any artist could wish. 
I was lucky in that he liked my stories, 
and he used to send for me to come to the 
palace once or twice a week to tell some 
story over that he had taken a liking to, 
and found he couldn't tell correctly. 

He was not the only man in England in 
whom I found courtesy and kindness. 
For example, (Continued om page 58) 


Bert Williams 


A NEGRO, slightly over forty, who is one of the 
greatest and most successful comedians in the world. 
His income is easily $50,000 a year. For a long time 
he has been appearing in New York and throughout 
the country. This winter he is in “The Follies of 1917,” 
produced by Florenz Ziegfeld. ' 


For a good while THE AMERICAN Macazine has 
wanted Williams to tell its readers something of his 
story, and his wisdom as to how to make people laugh. 
The article beginning on the opposite page is the result. 
It reveals a man who has thought hard about his job 
until he is master of it. 
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Mrs. Bertha A. Rich 


Who writes the article entitled ** The Business Woman and The Powder Puff" 


Mrs. RICH, who was born in Canada, had her first 
business experience selling groceries to retailers. Later 
she sold drug specialties to wholesalers and retailers all 
over the United States. From this work she went to 
Chicago and engaged in the advertising business— 
writing, designing and soliciting. Several years ago 
che perfected a plan for increasing savings accounts in 


banks. This plan has been put into successful opera- 
tion by the Wisconsin Trust Co., of Milwaukee, the 
Commerce Trust Co., of Kansas City, the Fairmount 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia, and many other large banks 

She lives in New York and is the wife of Louis Rich, 
vice president of the banking house of Jester & Co.. of 
New York. 


The woman who relates these experi- 
ences makes over $8,000 a year. There 


are plenty of men who can 


“learn a 


thing or two” from what she has to say 


The Business Woman and the 
Powder Puff | 


HEN I am 
asked, as I 
frequently 
am, ‘What 
one thing has 

contributed most to your 
success?” I invariably replys 
“My powder puf.” My 
questioner as invariably 
laughs, and yet I am never 
more serious than when I 
make that answer. I am a successful busi- 
ness woman. I am proud of my success 
and, looking back upon the years of my 
gradual development, I have searched 
diligently for the underlying reasons for 
via success. oe among Hen I va 
thes—symbolized by the powder puff. 
The psychological effect of clothes, 
personal appearance, on a business wom- 
ans career is usually underestimated. 
My personal experience has proven to me 
that it can scarcely be overestimated. 
Because I believe this so firmly, and 
because I believe in passing on the good 
that comes to me, and! because for the past 
five years I have earned over eight thou- 
sand dollars a year in commissions, I am 
about to cast modesty to the winds and 
tak about myself—and my success. I 
have been a business woman for more 
years than I intend to put into print, and 
from the very first, some instinct, fostered 
by observation, prompted me to pay the 
uis careful attention to my business 


l became an advertising solicitor be- 
cause, when at twenty-two it became nec- 
esary for me to earn my living and that 
of my little girl, I found, on checking up 
my assets, that the most valuable one was 
my ability to talk—talk convmdngy. My 
nert best asset was my instinctive know. 
edge of the value of clothes. 


I! WASN'T easy, this breaking into the 
business world with only a nimble 
tongue with which to win my way; but 
one of the first resolutions I made was that 
I would never let anyone know how diffi- 
cult it was. I would never let anyone 
know that I was not prosperous, or meet- 
ing with success. I would always appear— 
to the outward eye, at least—the prosper- 
ous business woman. Men do not trust 
their business to a person who does not 
look as though she were successful in 
Managing her own affairs. I do not take 
all the credit to myself for this decision. 
A very old man clinched the idea for me 
and helped me to make it mine, a part of 
me. "My dear," he said to me, in the 
early days of discouragement and occa- 


The personal story of one who has made 
a success and thinks she knows 


the reason why 


By Bertha A. Rich 


sional railings against an unkind fate, 
“don’t talk about your troubles. People 
do not want to hear troubles. They have 
enough of their own. This old world is 
full of big, human sympathy, but it does 
not want to be asked b it. The world 
wants to laugh and feel pleasant, and is 
willing to pay for the privilege—pay with 
good will and prosperity.” : 

There was much more in the same strain, 
but that was sufficient for me, and so, no 
matter how dark the outlook, each mornin 
I dressed myself in a serene and cheerfu 
countenance and my most i 
clothes, looking the part of a happy and 
prosperous business woman, and the world 

as paid me in like coin. 

For two 
advertisin 
La Salle 


ears my operations in the 
Hm were largely confined to 
treet (the Wall Street of Chi- 
cago) and I soon became known to the 
bulls and bears of that section as the 
“Violet Girl." Whenever they were ob- 
tainable and the weather would permit, I 
wore a modest bunch of violets, although 
there were many times during those early 
months that I ate a scanty breakfast and 
no lunch at all, in order that I might buy 
a fresh bunch of violets, as a part of my 
equipment for the day's work. 
dressed always in blue in those days, 
not too dark a blue—a nice, cheerful, 
happy-looking blue. My suit was tailored, 
severely plain because the severe styles 
suit me, and relieved with a touch of white 
or some contrasting color. My hat was a 
dark blue sailor with a lighter blue facing 
to bring out the blue in my eyes, and my 
shirtwaist was as fresh and crisp as nightly 
washings and ironings could make it. My 
shoes and gloves were always neat and 
well fitting and I always wore a becomin 
veil, which kept my hair well in order an 
allowed the pink of my cheeks to show 
through. I am not a pretty woman, but 
I know so well how. to make the most of 
my good points and the least of my bad 
ones, that I often hear myself referred to 
as “ʻa beautiful woman." The real truth 
is that I am so well groomed, and so neat 


and trim from head to foot, that it pleases: 


the eye to look at me, and a woman who 


pleases the eye may well be 
termed beautiful. 

I made it an invariable 
rule, from my very first day 
as a solicitor, to open my 
hand bag before entering an 
office, fish up my bitof cham- 
ois and go carefully over my 
face, removing all stra 
specks of dust and soot whic 
; might have accumulated 
since my last call. Stray locks were tucked 
up, the cheeks were pinched a bit, and I 
was ready to beard ehe lion in his den. I 
always carried my head high and never 
allowed my eyes to waver. I believed in 
my business. I was proud of it. I felt 
myself to be the equal, mentally, morally 
and physically, of the man on whom I was 
calling, and when I mutely expressed my 
belief in good grooming, good dressing and 
well-chosen langua verything else 
being equal—he could not get away from 
me. 


HEN I had been in the advertising 

business three years, I checked u 
my entire income, and found that wit 
salary and commission I had averaged 
during that time a weekly income of 
eighty dollars, which I considered was 
doing pretty well for a woman with no 
p knowledge or experience in any 
ine of business whatever. That income 
included the weeks of vacation of course, 
and the months of learning the business, 
which were fat with experience but woe- 
fully lean in financial results. During 
those three years I had worked in com- 
petition with experienced solicitors, both 
men and women, and only one of the 
entire staff made a better showing than I, 
and that was a man who had been a great 
many years with the firm and had a cer- 
tain “following,” which the rest of us had 
yet to acquire. 

My firm handled all kinds of special 
advertising, programs, novelties, etc., 
which the larger agencies did not touch, 
although they did a good deal of business 
through us when some of their regular 


customers wanted to advertise in some' 


out-of-the-ordinary way. It was not very 
long before I became known to these 
agencies as a woman who could be de- 


.pended upon to go after a contract in a 


thoroughly businesslike way, to get it if 
it were humanly possible, and to leave 
friends behind her in case she could not 
secure it. The shrewder of the advertising 
men realized that a great measure of my 
success was due to the cheer, the pleasant 
impressions, and the general feeling of 
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A Good Way 
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A Poor Way 


TWO WAYS TO DRESS FOR BUSINESS 


\ We asked Mrs. Rich to dress properly for business and 
to be photographed by the side of a model whom she 
would call poorly dressed for business. This is the result 


success that I brought with me when I 
entered an office, and began to ask me if I 


would not advise certain young women. 


whom they were “breaking in" as solici- 
tors. I liked doing this when the girl was 
receptive, which she nearly always was. 

I recall one case that was extremely 
interesting to me, and my treatment of 
which explains fully my ideas regarding the 
dress and deportment of a woman solicitor, 
or any business woman. Late one after- 
noon Mr. Tracy, manager of the art de- 
partment of the Ford and Graham agency, 
called me up and asked if he might send a 

oung lady over to see me. “She is a 

right girl," he said, “with splendid ideas, 
and with just a push in the right direction, 
now, would develop into a fine solicitor 
and designer. She Las been posing for us 
and has suggested some corking things, 
but she wants to sell her ideas herself, and 
she can't do it—as she is. You'll know 
what the matter is as soon as you look at 
her. I know, too, but I can't tell her as 
another woman can." 

I told him to send her over, and in a 
short time my bell rang. 


Mr. Tracy said you would. 


She came in shyly, and my first glance 
at her filled me with dismay. She was a 
tall slight blonde with a pretty, interesting 
face—what I could see of it through the 
specks and streaks of Chicago soot; wisps 
of dingy-looking blond hair trailed tiredly 
across her cheeks; her large, lacy, dirty- 
white hat with its anemic- ooking feather 
sagged on her head and a “dressy,” second- 
best, light-gray suit dipped in the back and 
“hiked? ” in the front. A once-white pair of 
gloves, and shabby French-heeled gray 
suede buttoned shoes, completed the pic- 
ture. She was impossible! I wondered 
why on earth Mr. Tracy had sent her to 
me. Then she spoke, and her voice was 
low and sweet and clear with a tragic note 
in it that touched my heart. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “can you help me? 

1 will do any- 
thing you tell me, if you will only help me 
to make a success. I must succeed, for 
everyone at home says I never will, and 
I can't stop and admit I am a failure." 

I looked at her for a full moment before 
Ispoke. I studied the broad smooth fore- 
head with its straight dark eyebrows, the 


E ee — 


intelligent, expressive dark blue eyes, the 
sweet, but determined-looking mouth, and 
I made up my mind she was worth while. 

“Are you prepared to listen without 

resentment to what I shall tell you? Can 

ou stand up and take your medicine 
like a man, or will you cry and say that I 
am a hard-hearted, jealous cat?” Taasi. 

“PIL listen to every word you say, and 
believe it, too,” she replied. “I want to 
know what is wrong with me. Mr. Tracy 
said you would know. I understand m 
business. I can talk it well, but I can't 
seem to get anyone interested in what I 
say. They just look bored and put me off, 
tell me they are not in the market—when 
I know they are. Tell me how to succeed. 
What shall I do first?” 

“The first thing to do,” I said brutally, 
“is to go home and take a bath, clean 

our face with cold cream and wash your 
Lair. Wait,” I commanded, as she started 
up indignantly, “I know you take a bath 
two or three times a week, at night, but 
that is not enough. That does not give 
you that freshly-tubbed look I want you 
to have and that the morning—every 
morning—bath, as cold as you can stand it, 
will give you. Come here,” I said, and 
pulled her before the long mirror in: my 
room. “Look at yourself! Do you think 
you are a pleasing-looking person for any 
man to look at? And if he doesn't feel 
pleasant when he looks at you, how can 
ou expect him to feel pleasant when he 
istens to you? It can't be done, and 
human nature is such that unless a man 
feels pleasant about something, he is not 
going to buy anything." 

“Well,” she wept, “I can't live in a 
swell room and have a private bath as 
you do and spend a lot of money for pretty 
clothes." 

*You don't have to," I retorted. 
* When I first started in this business I 
lived in a two-dollar-a-week room with 
the bathroom half a block away, and I was 
just as fresh and good to look at as I am 
now. My suit probably did not cost much 
more than the one you have on; but it was 
the right kind of a suit and was neat and 
clean. A business woman must not ex- 

ress her clothes, her clothes must express 

er. Sit down," I ordered, “and I will 
map out a daily routine for you which, if 
you will follow blindly, without asking 
questions, for one month, using the gray 
matter which I am sure you have, will 
surely bring you the success you are 
missing; and at the end of that time you 
will know the answer to all the questions 
you want to ask now. 


"WE WILL start in with the morning. 


If you have been accustomed to 


rising at seven, begin at once to rise at 
six-thirty. You will need the extra half 
hour. You have slept with your windows 


open, of course, so you slip into a loose 
kimono and spend ten minutes before the 
open window, taking breathing exercises : 
—which I will show you, to ther with a 

couple of others to induce brisk circula- 
tion. Then take your bath, a little colder 
each morning until you can take it as it 
comes from the faucet. Have all your 
clothes from the skin out as well-fitting 
and of as good quality as you can afford. 
Economize on ribbons and lace, if you 
must, but never upon quality of mate- 
rial and fit. There is a great inward sat- 
isfaction in a well-fitting undergarment, 


The Business Woman and the Powder Puff, by BertHa A. RicH 


which writes itself in lines of content 
and well-being upon the face. Put on 
each garment carefully, fastening it se- 
curely. Have everything fresh and clean. 
If you cannot afford to have your clothes 
laundered, wash them yourself at night, but 
make it an infallible rule never to wear 
asoiled garment; the knowledge that one 
is not clean throughout clouds the mind. 
"Throw away those shoes you are 
wearing. Gray suede shoes were not in- 
tended to withstand the dust and dirt of 
Chicago streets. Get a neat pair of black 
walking shoes and keep them well cleaned. 
Get some dark gloves with white stitching. 
Wear a fresh white shirtwaist, with no 
ruffles to get soiled or crumpled looking. 
Wash it every night, if need be. You are 
wearing out that second-best suit of yours 
with the mistaken idea that you must 
save your best suit for Sunday or evenings. 
Reverse that. The time for a business 
woman to wear her best clothes is when 
she goes to her business—six days in the 
week. But see that that “best” is a suit- 
able best. Study your style, and choose 
what is most ming to you—incon- 
spicuously becoming. n't try to look 
hke a fashion plate. Try to look like a 
wholesome, healthy, clean-bodied, clean- 
minded business woman, and express it in, 
ur clothes. 
“Get yourself a dashing little hat over 
which you can wear a veil. Wash your 
hair every week, and keep it well brushed 
and shining under that veil. Buy some 
good cold cream, and never go to bed a 
night in your life without cleaning your 
face thoroughly with it. A clear, fresh 
complexion and a bright eye will hold the 
attention of any man long enough for you 
to switch it to advertising. Now, last, bare 
by no means least, buy yourself a powder 
puff or a piece of soft chamois, and use it 
always before you enter an office. It is 
as important as saying your prayers. 
do not mean that you are to cover your- 
self with powder until you look as though 
you had dipped in a flour barrel; all 
that is necessary is to have enough powder 
in the chamois to take off the shine in- 
duced by perspiration and honest toil, and 
replace it with its natural velvety soft- 
ness, which is much more pleasing to look 
at 


‘THERE is no use repeating all that I 
Adi her. 4t is Sun cent. t "e ac- 

my judgment, put herself in my 
hands, followed the ré Tae I mapped out 
for her, and in less than a month was 
transformed; before three months had 
elapsed Ford and Graham counted her 
among their most successful women solici- 
itors. Some months later she designed, 
posed for, and sold to one of the great 
transcontinental railroads, a series of 
poster advertisements, on which her 
royalties alone were over three thousand 
dollars. And all because of her judicious 
use of her powder puff! 

The voice and manner of a business 
woman also play a large part in her suc- 
cess. The woman who does not have a 
pann voice would do well to grow one. 
t would mean dollars in her pae It 
can be done with little time and compara- 
tively small expense. When I started my 
business career, I had a rather high- 
pitched voice, which became almost shrill 
when I was nervous or excited. I had 
realized this vaguely for some time, but it 


was brought home to me forcibly one day 
when I called on an irascible old gentle- 
man to sell some space in a program for a 
charity musicale. 

He listened to me surlily and with 
growing restlessmess as I me more 
earnest. Presently he burst out: “Holy 
Moses, if you’re so close to the musical 
world, why don’t you get someone to tone 
down your voice? It’s three notes too 
high!” l 

am sure he expected me to be mortally 
offended and leave at once, but I did 
nothing of the kind. I looked him straight 
in the eye and said, “Mr. Brown, I thank 
you for that suggestion, and I shall take 
steps to have the fault corrected at once. 
No one was ever kind enough before to 
call my attention to that defect,” I paused 
for a moment, to let the subtle flattery 
sink in, then continued, “It will cost me 
something to take even a short course in 
vocal training, and as you are really the 
cause of my incurring this expense, don’t 
you think it is only fair that you should 
take some space on the program, so that 
I can use my commission to pay for the 
course? 

He took it, and I took the course in 
voice training—just enough to modulate 
my voice and lower it a few notes. 


I STUDY a man carefully, if he is a 
stranger to me, trying to discover his 
weak point or his hobby. When I have 
discovered either, I play up to it. 
remember the case of a man in Chicago, 
the general manager of a large publishing 
house, who had the reputation among the 
solicitors of being a ‘‘man-eater.” 

I reached his office a little after nine, 
and was informed by the young lady who 
guarded the entrance to his private office 
that he would be there in a few moments. 
His door was open, so I stepped non- 
chalantly by the surprised girl, remarking 
that I would wait for him in his office. 
Once in, I proceeded to study the room 
for evidences of a hobby. My search was 
quickly rewarded. Over his desk hung a 
beautifully mounted deer’s head. On the 
opposite wall was a brace of beautiful 
ducks, and everywhere on the walls were 
pictures of a stocky, middle-aged’ gentle- 
man in hunting togs and laden down with 
trophies. That was my cue. He was a 
mighty hunter—in his own estimation at 
least. } 

I was out of sight of the young lady, 
and every time I heard the outer door 
open I placed myself before the deer’s 
head in an attitude of admiration, waiting 
to be caught in the act. After several false 
alarms, someone entered the private office. 
My back was toward the door but I did 
not turn. I was deaf to everything but 
the “call of the wild,” aroused into being 
by the head of the deer! The ogre spoke, 
growled rather, “Waiting to see me?” I 
started and turned hastily, with an 
apology. “I was so wrapped up in the 
study of that beautiful deer! Did you kill 
that deer, yourself, Mr. Reed?" 

Mr. Reed swelled visibly and told me all 
about it. Then I skillfully led him to tell 
me about the ducks on the opposite wall, 
and before he was aware of it he had taken 
up a good half-hour of my time. It was I 
who apologized, however, but justified 
the stolen time by the remark that I was 
so interested in his descriptions of his 
hunting trips that I did not realize I had 
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been there so long. But he knew that he 
was the offender. Also he was flatte: 
by my interest, and when I broached the 
topic of my hobby—advertising—he could 
only be decent about it and listen to me. 
Ileft that office with a signed contract that 
netted me three hundred and fifty-five 
dollars’ commission. Besides the contract 
I received a cordial invitation to return 
some day and he would show me his kodak 
books—with more hunting and fishing 
pictures. 


UMOR your buyers! It will be worth 

your while. If they want to gossip, 
let them gossip. If they want to ask 
questions, encourage them, and answer 
each one as explicitly and as briefly as 
possible when they concern your business, 
and as vaguely as possible when they con- 
cern the business of their competitors. I 
have found men to be quite as curious as 
women and just as inclined to gossip, and 
I practically never fail to attain my ends 
if I can arouse their curiosity or induce 
them to tell me a bit of trade gossip. 
When they have had their curiosity satis- 
fied and have exhausted their supply of 
gossip it will be your turn, and courtesy 
will demand that they listen to you. By 
a]l means humor them! 

If he invites you to luncheon, do not 
snub the poor man and tell him in a 
haughty voice that you never mix busi- 
ness with pleasure, or something equally 
bromidic. Smile at him—not uet- 
tishly, but frankly and humanly, and tell 
him you never eat luncheon. If he is more 
than usually thick-hedded and follows up 
the luncheon invitation with an invita- 
tion to dinner and the theater, smile some 
more; smile gratefully and appreciatively, 
and regreta, and tell him you have a 
sick sister at home and spend all your 
spare time with her, and when he thinks it 
over the next day he will know what you 
meant and—as it is the next day—he will 
be glad that you did not accept. If he 
compliments your clothes, be frankly 
pleased and tell him that you like that 
suit, also. If he comments on your pretty 
color, reply just as frankly as though you 
were another man that so much outdoor 
work is a splendid thing for the health. 
Humor him, but after every departure 
from the aisles of business lead him 

ntly but firmly back to his pew and hold 

im there. 


GINCE those first three years in the 
advertising business, I have engaged 
in various "selling" lines. Many of them 
have been more profitable than my first 
business venture, but none of them have 
been more interesting. I have closed con- 
tracts with newspapers, contracts that 
have netted me as much as three thousand 
dollars. I have been before the bewhisk- 
ered boards of the small town banks and 
before the clean-shaven boards of some of 
the largest banks in the country, and have 
come away from both places with the 
John Hancock on contracts that have 
added from five hundred to fifty-five 
hundred dollars to my bank account. I 
have sold state rights for a line of pro- 
prietary remedies. have been corre- 
sponding secretary for the company that 
made the remedies, but never have I been 
more thrilled in a business way than when 
I closed my first advertising contract. 
Some of my friends explain my success 
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by the statement that I am “a natural 
born saleswoman” or that I am “lucky.” 
But neither is correct. I have worked hard 
and unceasingly for my success. I have 
worked intelligently, studying my busi- 
ness and miy patrons, as an actress studies 
the lines of her “part.” I rounded up my 


assets and endeavored to use them to the 
best advantage. I studied each situation 


'from my viewpoint, inasmuch as I was the 


person who must handle the situation, 
and applied the principle I thought would 
be most efficacious. If they were not 
effective, I at least learned where the weak 


point was, and did not make the same 
mistake again. Each business woman 
must do the same for herself. But theone 
asset that every woman can count on as 
chief assistant is the powder puff—clothes 
—judiciously applied. First please the 
eye, and the rest will come easily. 


What I Have Seen Booze Do 


FIRST PRIZE 


Happy, Innocent People 
Who Were Made to Suffer 


EARLY sixty years ago, in Scot- 
land, my mother married a good 

.* Christian man. That same month 
they sailed for America with bright hopes 
for the future. As the husband was a shoe- 
‘maker by trade, he expected to make more 
than a good living here. They settled in 
Wisconsin, where a forty-acre farm was 

urchased near town, and the husband 
began work at once, making boots and 
shoes. Orders came in so fast that soon 
there was a year’s work ahead, with but 
little or no time to clear the land, or plant, 
on the farm; but it did not matter so much 
as long as the boot and shoe work con- 
tinued to come in as it had. 

One day, finding he was short of leather, 
the husband went into town with one of 
the neighbors, expecting to bring back a 
box of leather and a shaded lamp, so as to 
be able to work evenings. The neighbor he 
rode with and another man from near 
their farm met in town and had a few 
social drinks together; so, when they were 
ready to start for home they were feeling 
pretty “jolly,” as they said, and ready to 

ave a horse race. 

So they whipped up their horses, and 
ran them as fast as they could go, over 
smooth and rough roads. At one place 
the wheel hit a stump, throwing the hus- 
band out backward; he was sitting on his 
box of leather in the back of the wagon 
holding the lamp in his hands. They ran 
three miles before they missed him, and 
when they went back they found him lying 
face downward, almost dead. He had bee 
thrown on the stump and fatally injured. 
He died a few days later. 

Very much sobered now, they picked 
him up, and took him home to Mother, 
and his three little children. Oh, how he 
loved his family, and how they loved him! 
But now he must leave them alone in 
America. His last words were a prayer 
that God would keep his loved ones. 

Dark and lonely were the days now for 
Mother, as she had to leave the little ones 
alone from daylight until dark while she 
worked for the neighbors. Fifty cents a 
day was the wages then. Bitter hard was 
the struggle for a few years, and biting 
poverty for her who had landed in America 
with such bright hopes. Always in her 
heart grew the hatred against “booze,” 
which had so cruelly robbed her of her 
husband and her children of their father. 
How we would sit and weep with her as she 
told of the hardships she endured, and 
how the wolves howled around the house 


at night as she sat alone with her three 
little ones, innocent sufferers of the liquor 
they never drank. 

Who can tell where the “Monster” will 
strike? Oh, that it could be put out of our 
land forever is my wish and prayer. 

M. E. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


‘How Our Set 
Became the Fast Set 


WE LIVE in a sixty-thousand town in 
Ohio, a prosperous, growing manu- 
facturing city, where a few families have 
acquired wealth and most of the people 
we know have , comfortable incomes. 
There is no “night life,” so-called, almost 
no scandal, no real sportiness to speak of. 
Just an average prosperous Middle West 
city. But with prosperity has come a 
change in our set that rather strengthens 
the theory that most people are good be- 
cause they are poor! And as for ourselves, 
my wife and I agree it is much easier to be 
sensible, or abstemious, to be exact, on 
three thousand dollars a year than on six 
thousand dollars. 

When we came to N—— ten years ago, 
just after we were married, we made friends 
in a set of young married people, most of 
them in about our circumstances. We 
affiliated ourselves with the church, joined 
the town club and the country club, at- 
tended, and occasionally gave, little dinner 

arties, played a little bridge (either for 

un or for one tenth of a cent a point), and 
led what now seems a thoroughly happy 
and sensible life. Looking at it in the light 
of our recent experiences, it seems almost 
bucolic. 

Drinking came into our set gradually. 
When we came to N: we heard of a 
certain “fast” set, perfectly nice people, 
but they drank too much. Every once in a 
while Jim Williams would get drunk at a 
dinner party and have to be smuggled 
home in a taxi; and Mrs. in was pretty 
strong for the stuff herself. About two 
years after our arrival there was a great 
reform in that set. Joe Pierce died of 
pneumonia one winter, heart all gone— 
too much Scotch. Tim Goodwin went on 
the wagon, stating that if he stayed on 
from that time until he was a hundred, his 
average would be pretty good. But our 
set was different! We couldn’t have af- 
forded to drink as the “fast” set did if we 
had wanted to; but no, said we, we don't 
want to! 

Prosperity was the answer in our crowd. 
We, and particularly I, could not stand 


prosperity. During our first few years in 
— our little dinners began with soup 
and ended with ice cream. In five years 
time they began with cocktails and ended 
with cordials. Ten years ago no unmar- 
ried girl in N—— would have dared to 
risk a cocktail-drinking reputation. I'd 
like to see any of them, married or unmar- 
ried, in our set decline one to-day! Oh, it 
wasn't that we liked the stuff so much, but 
it made the parties gayer, and nobody 
wanted to be a kill-joy. 

bout five years ago we bought our first 
car. It is the custom in N—— to close the 
offices and shops Saturday afternoons, 
and in June we started a series of after- 
noon and evening picnics that lasted all 
summer. Two or three cars of us would 
meet at Stony Ford, or Silver Lake, or 
Preston Mills, and have supper and drive 
home by moonlight. 

I had developed into quite a little cock- 
tail mixer, and our share of the party was 
generally the drinks. I'd shake up a cou- 

le of thermos bottles of cocktails before 
eaving home, sampling them freely to be 
sure they were right. We would all have 
one or two around before we men foraged 
for wood and the girls set the table, have 
another to repay us for our work, and “‘de- 
clare a dividend" once or twice during the 
supper. It all sounds innocent enough; 
but frequently I took too much, and as the 
summer wore on more than once I was 
lad to have Edith take the wheel on the 

rive home. 

I want to explain that as a crowd we 
men did not drink habitually. We seldom 
stopped at the hotel bars (our clubs were 
dry); our little dinner parties and our sum- 
mer picnics were the only times we ever 
took too much. 

Two things have brought us to our 
senses: One day last spring Edith over- 
heard one shopgirl point her out to another 
as “Mrs. K—, one of the young married 
“fast set.” Well, there was nothing to be 
done about it; you can't argue with shop- 
girls or anyone else about your reputation. 

ut, believe me, it hurt. After a bit, how- 
ever, we joked about it and told our friends, 
and facetiously we began calling ourselves 
‘the fast set’.”” Perhaps this helped a little 
on our weekly picnics to live up to the 
name, for by the end of last summer we 
hardly felt that we had had a real picnic 
until half a dozen high-balls or cocktails 
were safely tucked away. 

I suppose it always takes a blow to bring 
a fool to his senses. It did me. On the wa 
home from our last picnic of the summer T 
ran the car into the ditch, broke the axle, 
and upset it. Just by luck no one was hurt, 
not seriously; but we all might have been, 
and, what's more, everyone in the car, and 
probably everyone who knew anything 
about our picnics, realized that I was drunk 
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er the accident wouldn't have happened. 
A fine reputation for a rising young manu- 
facturer! I was through! Our set had be- 
come the fast set without our knowing it, 
and we didn't differ much from the older 
crowd we had looked down upon five years 
ago. It took Pierce's death to bring them 
to their senses, and it had come danger- 
ously near to Edith's and mine, as well as 
our guests’, to bring us to ours. It is a 
year since we gave up our "booze" pic- 
nks, and we did so just in 
time to avert a real disas- 
ter. I should like to know 
whether we have been par- 
ticular damn fools, or wheth- 
er this booze picnic party 
habit has hit other towns 
just as quiet and respec- 
table and prosperous as 
N—- 8. M. K. 


THIRD PRIZE 


From a Man Who 
Has Held and Lost 


painful even the slight effort of writing 
this brief history. 

At this moment, October roth, 1917, I 
have been without alcohol in any form for 
just eighteen months; previously, since 
1903, my longest period of abstinence 
covered a period of eight months—in 1907. 
But perhaps the greatest hurt which I 


have suffered from this long period of ` 


servitude to John Barleycorn has been the 
slow but certain disintegration of my 


What I am Getting Out 


of the War 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD Harry Lauder’s wonderful article in this 
number. See what he is getting—spiritually 

, —out of the bitter experiences he has been through. 
Now tell us what you are getting out of the war— 
what you are learning. How is the war changing 
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bad dream which only to-day appears to 
‘me in its true significance. H. H. C. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
Changed Kind Men to. Fiends 


ILE practicing medicine in the 
city of re Wisconsin, I had op- 
portunities of observing the effects of 
“h ” in some of the 
homes to which I was 
called. 
In one case of confine- 
ment, a half-drunken hus- 
` band was the only attend- 
ant. I was obliged to leave 
the mother and new-born 
babe, and two-year-old child, 
in his care, after he had 
promised to call in some of 
the neighbor women to help. 
At my next visit, I learned 
that, instead of finding a 
nurse, he went down-town 
to a saloon and proceeded to 
celebrate the birth of his 
sòn by getting drunk. After 
leaving the helpless ones 


61 Jobs your life? How is it changing your philosophy, 

your aims, your habits of work, your mode of liv- alone for hours, he came 
MY CAREER asa whi ing? ——— Wed thie eae lee 
asawnhis å 2 abus is wire an ittie 
iVi drinker began when I , Somebody has said that wars are won behind ones, till the distracted 
was about twenty-three. the lines, meaning that victory depends largely on woman, in fear of her life, 
D at tires lene how those at home conduct themselves, how effi- nolda to ask e: aus 
bee tok deco In cient they become, how patient and durable and She aay her compl aint 
mentally, morally, and phys- industrious they are. A great authority tells us by a woman who happened 

ically: Y». . that normal men do not ordinarily use more than to come in.  - 
Every position which I three fifths of the mental energy which they could The man was arrested 
have attempted to hold employ without overtaxing themselves in the least. and instead of being shut up 


since leaving college has 
been lost through booze. It 
may challenge belief, but 
it is the fact that since 1903, 
up to the present year, Í 
have held and lost just six- 
ty-one different connections, 
an average of slightly over 
four per year, for an avera 
duration of three months 
for each position. This aver- 
age may be consleraDy 
lessened when it is consid- 
ered that of these fourteen 
years two were spent in 
sanitanums, at an average 
of sx months in each, not to 
speak of the periods during 
which I made drinking a 
business which absorbed my entire time 
and energy. 

At the beginning of my acquaintance 
with booze 1 was an amateur athlete of 
ability, my morals were correspondingly 
clean, and. my mentality was above the 
average. Whule it is not essential to ex- 
patate on. the moral decadence which 
was almost a necessary corollary of m 
continued indulgence in alcohol, it wil 
be sufficient for my purpose to say that 
today my physical condition is that of a 
not too energetic man of sixty, and my 
intellectual processes continually con- 
scious of a working strain which makes 


War, then, is a time when men should utilize all 
their energies. Are you doing it? Anyhow, tell us 
. frankly about yourself in war-time. 
For the best letters of about 500 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, 
third prize. Competition closes January 15th. 
Winning letters will appear in the April number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be re- 
turned except where especially requested and post- 
age is enclosed. Address, Contest Editor, THE 
AMERICAN Maaazing, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. l 


powers of resistance—the atrophy of Will. 
If you may understand it, without hav- 
ing had the experience, the very realiza- 
tion of this fact established it more firml 
as a condition which appeared irremedi- 
able. Thus, I can only explain my abste- 
miousness of the past eighteen months 
either as a miracle or as a draft upon some 
unguessed reserve of power within me. 
hat I have seen do, then, has 
been not only to retard and practically to 
stifle my intellectual and physical develop- 
ment, but for nearly fifteen years of my 
life to make me a stranger to the real 
meaning of living—the mere puppet of a 


for a few days, where he 
could do no harm, he was 
fined ten dollars and sent 
home alone to get the money 
from his wife, which he pro- 
ceeded to do, taking from 
her ten dollars of the thir- 
teen she had carefully saved 
toward the expense of her 
sickness. 

Another time, when near- 
ing the home of a patient in 
the country, I was met by 
three screaming children, 
crying, “Papa is killin 

ama!” I hastily ente 
the house, and found the 
man with a big knife in his 
hand, trying to force open 
the door of the pantry, where his wife, 
my patient, had taken refuge. 
had changed this naturally kind man into 
a fiend. He had sense enough left to be 
ashamed of himself, and promised to do 
better in future. 

It would take a long article to describe 
all I have seen and known of the effects 
of booze, during a long and busy life: 
young men filling drinkards graves; a 
lovely young woman shot and killed by a 
drunken husband; heartbroken wives and 
mothers; neglected children; crimes, pov- 
erty, misery, suffering and deaths. 

M. H. S., M. D. 


NEXT month William Dudley Pelley has another of his stories that get right down to bedrock human 
nature. “Bud Jones—Small Advertiser" is the story of a man who had to make a hard decision. 
When you read this story it is ten to one that it will bring to mind someone in your own town. 
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I had picked up my notebook as I rose, with the notion that I 
should seem to be starting for her father’s office when we met. I 
realized that I had made a mistake. With it in my hand I stood 
branded the servant; the mark of my social inferiority was upon me 


A Novel 


By Bruce Barton 


MAKING OF GEORGE GROTON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


The Unexpected Check 


First symbol of George's swift 
rise in New York 


Followed by a jolt that nearly 
floors the young man 


Here are all the facts you need to 
have in order to enjoy this story 


EORGE GROTON, a young man in Merwin, Massachusetts, pitched a 
ball game that greatly impressed Mr. Juergens, a New York financial 
giant who was “back home” in Merwin for the day. In fact, Juergens um- 
pired the game, and would have been struck by a flying pop bottle had it not 
been for George, who saved him. That ball game changed the whole course 
of George Groton’s life. Juergens thought young Groton a marvel. He ad- 
mired his fine pitching, his quick thinking in catching the bottle, and his 
personality; so much so that he told Groton he belonged in New York and 
made him promise to come to his office if he ever wanted a job in the big 
city. He so fited George Groton’s imagination by his praise that the young 
man went to New York and entered Juergens’s office as a clerk. Juergens de- 
termined to find out quickly what kind of stuff Groton had in him—so he 
sent him off to get the consent of some stockholders to a deal that he wanted 
to put over. It was a hard job. The main stockholder whose consent was 
needed was a man named Simpson. At the outset Groton failed miserably. 
Simpson “turned the proposition down cold.” Groton went to the hatel dis- 
consolate. While in his room he heard a child crying outside his door. At 
that point the story now goes on. THE EDITOR 


OPENED the door listlessly, and 


and Charles Tucker was not to bellowed 


looked out into the hall. To my sur- 
prise it was empty. I started to fling 
the door shut again, and at that mo- 
ment I heard again a sob, seeming to 
come up out of the floor. I looked down to 
discover a little boy, perhaps six years old, 
sitting on the carpet, his face wet with 


tears. 
Little by little, between his sobs, I 
leaned the information that his name was 


arles Tucker, and that his father owned ~ 


the hotel; and then, at last, the cause of 
his bitterness came out: There was a 
circus in the next town, four miles away, 


to go. His father and mother were too 
busy; and besides, circuses cost money. 
For two weeks the flaunting temptation of 
the colored posters had been crying out to 
him from every barn and fence post; he 
had gone to bed at night with elephants 
and clowns attending his last waking 


moments. And now the circus had come, , 


and was about to go. 

It was too much. 

I cuddled him in my arms, a hot-faced, 
pathetic little bundle, a bit comforted, but 
still breaking out into occasional gulping 
sobs. A big hot tear tumbled down the 


chubby cheeks and splashed on my hand. 
And trickling away, it carried with it for 
the while all thought of Mer Juergens and 
of Simpson, and he morning s disappoint- 
ments. There was just one important 
thing in the world at that moment: 
Charles Tucker should see that circus. 
He must. 

I washed the tear marks off his cheeks, 
and leading him by the hand hunted up 
his father. Fifteen minutes later, Charles 
and I set out in a livery rig for the 
Hune and camels and ladies in spangle 
tights. 

It was after dark when we arrived at the 
hotel, and Charles Tucker's mother was 
on the piazza awaiting our coming. She 
would have rebuked me, I think, for being 
late, but Charles ran to her with such joy 
on his chubby face that her own lit up in 
response. 

“You have been very kind to Charles," 
she said. “Thank you so much.” 

She lifted him in her arms, his head 
rested on her shoulder, and his tired little 
eyes dropped shut. And the load of my 
own perplexity and worry which had been 
lifted when he had cuddled into my arms 
earlier in the afternoon, came back and 
settled on me again like a cloud. I ate 
very little supper, and climbed up to my 
room early and tried fo go to sleep. 


"T BE next day was Saturday. .I ex- 
pected, of course, to call on Simpson 
again, but there was no reason to suppose 
he would change his mind. I might just as 
well start back to New York at once; but 
when that thought came to me, I saw 
Juergens's face, and heard his hard, in- 
cisive tones: *' Don't come back without 
them." I shuddered. I would be back 
Monday—and without them. But at least 
he should not say that I had not tried. 

It was about eleven o'clock when I ar- 
rived again at the Simpson house. Simpson 
showed no surprise at my reappearance, 
he had evidently expected it. 

“Tm back, Mr. Simpson," I said with a 
smile. “I want to talk to you. Won't you 
sit down?” 

“T can listen standing up,” he replied 


y. 
“But it's very important," I argued, 
“to me at least. I wish—” 

* Nothin' you can say can interest me 
in the least," he growled. ^I told you 
yesterday I ain't goin' to sell." 

We stood measuring each other with our 
eyes, our wills deadlocked. There was a 
little movement in the doorway behind 
me, and a child's voice called: 

“‘Gran’pa.” 

We both turned. The youngster stand- 
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For the first time Simpson spoke. 
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*Put five more like 


that on the table," he said, “and we'll talk business” 


ing there was none other than Charles 
Tucker. He recognized me at the same 
moment and came running over, stretch- 
ing up his little arms. 

“Man, man,” he cried. “Good man. 
Circus man." 

I slung him up to my shoulder. 

The old man looked on without a word, 
but I could see his face soften. Deep down 
under his hard exterior there was a spark 
of tenderness, and apparently it blazed 
more readily for little Charles Tucker than 
for any other being in the world. 

“You were right good to Charley,” he 
said with some embarrassment. “He told 
us about it.” And then, reluctantly: “Sit 
down. I'll listen to what you got to say.” 
He seated himself at the dining-room table 
opposite me. “It won't do no good, 
though,” he added, as if impelled to warn 
me in advance. 

I started in. I talked not only about 
the deal—I told him all about Juergens— 
how he had grown up in Merwin, and what 
a name he had made for himself in New 
York. And I told about the ball game in 
Merwin, and the chance it had Brought 
to me. 


While I talked, I pulled out of my 
pocket a one thousand dollar bill, one 
of twenty-five that Juergens had given 
me, and laid it out on the table without 
looking at it, and smoothed it with my 
hand, as though it were just a piece of 
paper. Later in the conversation I pulled 
out another one, and another. 


IMPSON'S eyes fastened on them greed- 
ily; I saw his hands half start across 

the table, stop and twitch nervously. He 
said nothing, but I knew he was hearing 
every word I spoke, and his eyes never 
left the yellow pile in front of me. There 
were thirteen bills in it now—a thousand 
dollars more than the price we had orig- 
inally offered, but much less than Juergens 
had authorized meto pay. Iglanced down 
at the pile, counted it, pretended to be em- 
barrassed, started to put one back into my 
pocket, and then let it lie. 

For the first time Simpson spoke. 

“ Put five more like that on the table,” 
he said, “and we'll talk business." 

I protested that it was impossible. 

“All right,” he growled, with a wave of 
his big hand, though his eyes never left the 


money. “‘I realize Juergens': 
got us. The N. L. & G. ain’ 
got a chance as long as hi 
controls the connections or 
both ends. It never had : 
chance, anyway. Just a foo 
scheme, and we was all fool: 
that went into it. ipe ns’! 

et it sometime. But by thi 
Sim Henry, we can make i 
cost him something! Eight 
een thousand's my price 
and you can take it or leavı 


it." 
We fought back and forth 
I could not give in too eas 


ily. It would cast a clou 
over the remainder of hi 
days if he should not sup 
pose that he had beaten me 
And at length I passed ove 
the money, and he drow 
down to town with me t 
the bank and gave me thi 
stock. Enough people sav 
us passing up Main Stree 
side by side to spread th 
news. They saw the set 
satisfied look on Simpson’: 
face and thought that h 
had won. 

I was careful not to lool 
too cheerful; but the extr: 
thousands of dollars but 
toned inside my coat, whicl 
represented the differe: c 
between the point to whicl 
Juergens was willing to bi 
pushed, and the point a 
which Simpson conclude 
that I could not be pushe 
any further, helped me t 
carry my defeat philosoph 
ically. 

It took me a couple o 
days to gather up the re 
mainder of the shares; bu 
with Simpson's as a starter 
the task was a comparative 
ly simple one. On Tuesday 
night I climbed on th 
sleeper for New York witl 
the whole bunch of certifi 
cates in my pocket. 

Sitting in my seat after dinner in 'th 
dining car, I ran over the week's ex 
perience in my mind. The review left m 
with a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, ii 
spite of the certificates buttoned insidi 
my vest. It had all occurred so differentl: 
from the way it ought to have occurre: 
according to the business stories I ha: 
read. othing spectacular. No higl 
words; no clever stratagems; no brav 
deed. I had accomplished the task, but 
had done it just as a plain, everyday 
human being would do it. I wondere 
what a real business man would have done 
Instead of saving myself by a brillian 
masterstroke, I had been saved by what 
A red-cheeked little kid crying because h 
could not go to the circus. It seeme 
ironical enough. If the kid had not hap 
pened to come to my door; and if I ha 
not happened to hear his knock and pic! 
him up.... 

The ill-defined feeling of disappoint 
ment stayed with me all the way to Nev 
York; and throughout all my first fev 
months in the city a similar feelin, 
used on occasion to come over me. . 
seemed to myself to be one of the sort o 
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| flows to whom nothing ever happened, 
shose deals were forever being decided by 
2 succession of commonplace incidents 
nther than any big, brilliant maneuver. 
One day I met one of the great captains 
of industry, a man of whose career some- 
body is always saying, “It is a romance.” 
Ind I discovered to my amazement that 
his experience was absolutely the same as 
mme. Nothing had ever happened to 
him, he said. His career wasn't a romance. 
It was just a staid succession of days 
devoted to the kind of petty details which 
e men overlooked because they were 


The greatest rule of business philosophy 
ever written, he said, is: 
“See a pin and pick it up.” 


CHAPTER XV 


] Was at the office before Juergens in 
the morning, as usual; and it was after 
ten when Miss Porter came out to say that 
he had finished with his mail and wanted 
toseeme. He was sitting at his mahogany 
desk, but jum up when I entered and 
stretched out both hands. It was the big, 
friendly, open-hearted Mer Juergens, so 
easy to love. 

_ "Got th’ stock, George?” he called out 
in his big voice. 

“Right here, Mr. Juergens,” I an- 
swered, handing the bunch of green cer- 
tificates over to him. 

He thumbed through them a moment, 


smilingly. 


pts Saran - 


“Tell me all about it,” he said. 

So I told him the whole story, not for- 
getting Charley Tucker. He laughed at 
my description of the little fellow and our 
day at the circus, and even more heartily 
when I described how I had let Simpson 
push me up to eighteen thousand and how 
satisfied he had looked as we drove through 
the streets of the little town together. 

et ' boy, George,” he barked. 
* Knew you had it in y’u. Couldn’t ’a’ 
done better m'self., Not so well, prob’bly. 
Comes o' havin’ honest face.” 

He picked up the certificates again. 

“ Make ’em worth lots o° money before 
we get through," he chuckled. 

e reached out and grabbed my hand. 

“Mer Juergens don't forget," he said. 
*'Salary's hundred a month beginning to- 
day. t to get t' work now. Goo’-by, 
George. Ask Small to come in when you 


” 


go out. 
i I pi for the door, but he called me 
ack. 

“By th’ way, George, you're farmer 
boy. Know something 'bout wheat, I 
s'pose. Ol’ Mer Juergens somethin’ ’f a 
farmer himself. t good little farm out 
in Chicago. La Salle Street. Nice rich 
land, George; crop just 'bout ready to 
harvest. Guess Pi put you down fr 
little." 

I knew by his tone and his smile that it 
was some kind of a joke. The next morn- 
ing on my desk, in one of the firm's enve- 
lopes I found a memorandum on the 
Juergens bill head: 


45 
GEORGE GROTON 
in account with 
MERODE JUERGENS AND COMPANY 
New YorK i CHICAGO 


Bought : 
20 M May wheat 67 1-8 


I had never paid any attention to the 
grain quotations up to that time. But 
when twelve o’clock came, I slipped over 
to the ticker and ran the ribbon through 
my fingers until I found what I was look- 
ing for. My heart gave a great bound. 
Something had broken loose in the market 
apparently: May wheat was quoted at 
72M. / 

It may have been ten days later that I 
found one morning another envelope on 
my desk. Inside was a memorandum of 
the sale of my wheat and a check for 
$1,165. I could hardly believe my eyes. 
More than eleven hundred dollars. More 
money than my father received for a 
whole year's work; more than my share 
in the store would have brought me in a 
ear, had I stayed in Merwin. In m 
ittle room at the Y. M. C. A. that night 
locked the door and pulled down the 
window curtain, and held the check in m 
hands reverently. Three months before, 
would have been torn with doubt. The 
check was the profits of gambling in 
wheat. Ought I to take it? Toad ave 
asked myself. Now, there was no ques- 
tioning; instead I felt a warm glow of 
satisfaction which I thought was thankful- 
ness. I had rather dropped out of the 


After breakfast I walked down-town, ostensibly to buy a 
paper, but really to show myself to Merwin. 
most of the morning talking to the crowd that gathered 


I spent 
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habit of saying my prayers, after the first 
couple of wei in New York. To-night 
my neglect stood up in my memory ac- 
cusingly. God had been blessing me, and 
I had not thanked him. I knelt down at 
my bedside with the wheat check in my 
and. 

How easy it is to assume that God is on 

our side, when the market is going up. 


SHE following day I teppei into Mer 
Juergens’s office and asked him if I 

might take Saturday off to run up to 
Merwin. 

* Sure thing, George,” he agreed. “You 
worked hard. Deserve it. Give my re- 
gards all the folks. Tell 'em 
not believe all the reports 
they hear about Mer Fuer- 
gens. Still doin’ business, tell 
em. And, by th’ way, Miss 
Porter’s leavin’. Goin’ get 
married. All darn foolishness 
—better off as she is. Small 
tells me you know shorthand. 
Right?" 

** Yes, sir." 

* Good. Report Miss Por- 
ter, Monday. Have her show 
you th' ropes. Always knew 
ought t' have a man for that 
job, an’way. Goo’-by, 
George." 


I walked directly across the 
office to Small's desk, and 
said in a voice that was fully 
as loud as it needed to be: 

“I won't be in Saturday, 
Mr. Small. I've just spoken 
to Mr. Juergens about it.” 

He caught the new note in 
my voice; he knew what it 
meant. I had passed out of 
his class, as he had seen others 

ass before me. I had been 
Fifted up from among those 
who say “ Please, sir, may I 
have to-morrow off” to the 
company of those who remark 
casually “I won't be in to- 
morrow." Between ges Pur 

roups is a great gulf fixed. 
j Small said ‘nothing: he 
merely ‘nodded, and into his 
eyes, as he gazed at me across 
the brodd expanse of that 
gulf, there crept. a certain 
mistiness. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SUPPOSE that no man 


ever quite outgrows a cov- 
ert desire to be thought well 
of in his own home town. 
Even Jesus, after he had per- 
formed a few miracles in the 
cities round about, and had 
gathered some followers and 
a certain reputation, which 
He knew must have preceded 
Him, went back “to Nazareth where He 
had been brought up."  Lincoln's little 
speech in leaving his neighbors in Spring- 
field shows a depth of real feeling that is 
surpassed only by the Gettysburg address. 
There they were—the simple folks who 
had stood by him through the years, and 
the others who had regarded him as a kind 
of freak and were not convinced even yet 
that the nation had not been the victim of 


soins ghastly joke—all gathered around 


to see him off; you can picture the scene. 

I have more than once burst in upon a 
big New Yorker with his desk piled full of 
important documents on which he should 
be busy, and found him reading the 
“Canton Recorder," or the ‘Hopkins- 
ville Times.” 

“ Account of my speech printed in the 
old home paper,” he would say, tossing it 
over to me. “Wonder how they ever heard 
of it way out there.” 

And Í would express my wonder, never 
suggesting by so much as a word that I 
could guess whose hand had carefully 
addressed an envelope to the editor of the 
old home paper, and slipped a copy of the 
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speech inside. What the New York papers 
might have said about it did not matter; 
but the folks back in Canton or Hopkins- 
ville, the folks who “never would ’a’ 
thought he had it in him,” who knew 
him when “he was ’round here with his 
britches held up with one suspender"— 
how he would have liked to sneak into the 
crowd at the livery stable and hear what 
those folks had to say about his speech 
reprinted in the weekly paper. I don’t 
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believe any man ever quite outgrows that 
feeling. It was strong within me on that 


Friday when I walked through the Grand 
Central Station and boarded the train for 
Springfield. 


I had sent a telegram to my mother: 


Running up to Merwin over Sunday. 
GEORGE. 


It was a bit of thoughtless cruelty suct 
as youth is so often guilty of. She hac 
never received a telegram before in he 
life. She could imagine only the worst. | 
thought of this five minutes after the trair 
started, and wished I had just dropped ir 

on the folks unannounced 
- But with my regret was min. 

gled also a kind of satisfac 
tion: Mother would recover 
an instant after she read th 
message; her suffering woulc 
be short. And how the worc 
would spread through Mer 
win! Al Smeed would tele 
phone the message from th 
station in Whitley to Isabell 

Hooper, the telephone opera 

tor in Merwin. And Isabell 

would send it out to the hous: 
by Hawkins’s boy on his bi 
cycle. And all along the lini 

e word would fly tha 
Georgie Groton is comin; 
back. 

It was a little after eigh 
when the accommodatior 
train whistled, buckled an 
drew up at the Merwin sta 
tion. The two kerosene lamp 
that lit the platform showe 
a half dozen people. Ther 
were the usual two fellow 
who are always to be foun 
gratuitously helping the ex 

ress messenger. (I wonde 

ow many millions a yea 
the express companies sav 
through the unconquerabl 
instinct of small-town loafer 
to go down and help handl 
theexpress.) Therewas Harr 

Mills, who met all train: 

And at one end, standin; 

close together, my mothe 

and father. 

As I jumped down and hur 
ried toward them, she left hi 
side and ran to meet me. 

“ Geordie!” 

Just one word—yet every 
thing was in it. Are you well 
And are you happy? An 
have you come home success 
ful, or did something happe. 
in the office to send you home 
‘And, have you been the sam 
boy in New York that yo 
were back here at home? 

I gave her a big hug an 
turned to my father, who pu 

out his rough hand and spoke in his quie 


ay: 

TWe are very glad you could com: 
George,” he said. 

Then a kind of diffidence seemed to fai 
on us all. 

“I kept supper warm for you, Geordie, 
said my mother when we reached home 

She set on the table some of her ow 
doughnuts, and some of the big appic 
from the tree that hung outside my bed 
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mom window, and a cup of coffee with 
deam from our own cow. I sat down, 
f rid of the diversion, and chattered away 
. "hile I ate, pretending not to notice how 
- ky looked at me. bur all the time I 
: bew that they were studying me, quietly, 
mently, half fearsomely, searching to see 
shat New York had done to their boy. 
Half afraid to look, yet afraid not to; re- 
membering all that they had read about 
the wickedness of the city, wondering, 
éreading, hoping— 

I told" them about the office, and m 
room, and the big preachers I had heard, 
and my studies at night school—all the 
hundred little details that I had written 
home already in my letters. And they sat, 
sull quiet, still studying, rousing them- 
selves to ask a question now and then, but 
for the most part devouring me with 
their eyes. Finally, my father: 

_ "And what might Mer Juergens be pay- 
mi s now, my boy?’ 
“Tve been raised, Dad,” I answered. 

I'n getting a hundred dollars a month. 

And look at this.” I pulled out the wheat 

check and tossed it over to him. “That’s 

rm of the profits since I've been down 
th » 


He adjusted his glasses and bent close 
to study it. Then he straightened again 
and repeated, as though he spoke in the 
presence of Death itself: : 
poem hundred and sixty-five dol- 


"That's what," I cried, turning to reach 
for another doughnut. “Fine, isn’t it, 


“Fine?” he echoed. “Why, boy, it’s 
wonderful! Eleven hundred and sixty- 
five dollars.” He stepped around the 
table and laid his fai. on my shoulder. 

nr pral of our boy,” he said, “eh, 


"He's a good boy, Joe,” she answered; 
ut there was a curious little look in her 
eyes, and for a moment I did not under- 


it. 
My father put on his hat. 
“I got to p down-town a little while,” 
ll see you in the morning, 
Good night, my lad.” — — 
| night, Father," I answered. 
But he didnot go. At the door he turned 
back and picked up the check again, and 
studied over it. “Eleven hundred and 
sixty-five dollars,” he muttered. Then, 
sull muttering, in a way he had, but with- 


out another word to us, he turned again 
and went out. 


«ss 


A” all at once I understood the look 
that had been in my mother’s eyes, 
and blamed myself for the thoughtless 
€gotsm that had led me to throw that 
check before them. A hundred dollars a 
month—it was a higher mark than he had 
ed in a lifetime of labor. Eleven 
bundred and sixty-five dollars: he had not 
ga so much in forty years. And 
fortune had tossed it into my lap in a 
Couple of months, 
N other and I talked a long while, but 
the time I kept thinking of him. He 
was proud of me, that I knew. I was his 
Oy; my success was his also, in a sense. 
Yer I wondered what other thoughts were 
im his mind, what visions of his own years 
ad been there as he held that check in 
his hand. I could imagine that he was 
over at the real estate office with the old 
crowd, playing checkers. And I knew he 


would tell them proudly in answer to their 
questions that Geordie was making a 
hundred dollars a month. He would throw 
his head back when he uttered it, and 
there would be a ring of triumph in his 
voice. They would say, slapping him on 
the back, “‘ He's a better man than you are, 
joe." And Dad would laugh loud, yes, he 
would be almost boisterous; and even those 
who had played checkers with him for 
years modd not suspect that there was 
any feeling in his heart but pride. 

‘Betty is coming home to-morrow to 
spend Sunday," my mother said, as I took 
my candle and started up the stairs to my 


own room. 
“What luck!” I exclaimed. And then I 
turned back down the stairs and kissed 
her again, good night. 
It was late, for Merwin, when I awoke. 
Father had left for the shop long before. 


AFTER breakfast I walked down-town, 
ostensibly to buy a paper, but really 
to show myself to Merwin. I spent most 
of the morning loafing around the Cash 
Store and the printing office, talking to the 
crowd that always gathered to await the 
completion of the "Reporter." I had 
dreamed of that crowd all the way up on 
the train, and of what they would say to 
me, and the replies I would make— 
friendly, good-natured replies, but indi- 
cating clearly enough that I was not the 
same green boy who had left Merwin four 
months before. 

Somehow the conversation seemed to 
slip a little out of my grasp. To be sure, 
there had been a moment of awed silence 
when Scotty McDermitt had asked: 

* Say, rdie, just between friends, 
whatchu makin' now?" 

And Doc Fraser had replied, “His old 
man says he’s pullin’ down a hundred a 
month.” 

The silence had lasted just an instant: 
and then someofie had piped out, “Joe 
always was a awful liar.’ 

It was considered a rare bit of humor: 
everybody laughed, some grew almost 
hysterical, slapping their sides, and re- 
peating the remark over to themselves. 

I was half tempted to flash the wheat 
check on them, and then thought better 
of it. The conversation turned to Wall 
Street, and they asked me “How’s old 

. P.?" and "How's Ed Harriman?” 
aughing loudly at each variation of the 
sally. I joined in good-naturedly, feeling 
that superiority which only the broad ex- 
perience and infinite wisdom of the early 
twenties can feel. At length I left them, 
having to drive out and look over Mer 
Juergens's big place, which he still main- 
tained, a few miles out of town. 

“Be kerful o that bull o’ Juergens’s,” 
Old Man Priddy called after me; “he 
ain't like them 'er bulls in Wall Street." 

It was the most brilliant shot that had 
broken the peaceful surface of Merwin 
for many a day. The waves of laughter 
spread from it in ever-widening circles, 
beating against my consciousness even 
after I had passed around the corner and 
out of sight. 

I attended to the matters with which 
Mer Juergens had entrusted me, and 
reached home for a late supper. Betty 
Wilson had arrived, my mother told me, 
and I hurried over to the old parsonage as 
soon as the meal was done. 

It was too chilly for her to be on the 
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porch, too chilly to walk. She was sitting 
at the little cabinet organ playing “Sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt." Its old-fashioned 
melody seemed to float over the girl and 
the worn old room in which she sat, 
them with a caressing touch. 
ice's, her hair, too, "was so 
brown;" she, too, was fashioned for a 
world of smiles, and not for frowns. She 
did not run to the door to meet me. 
Perhaps it was a lingering memory of 
that kiss on the station platform; perhaps 
it was some maidenly instinct that warned 
her to be sure the boy who had come back 
to her was the same boy who had gone 
away; she stood, one hand on the organ, 
waiting for me to cross the room to her. 
re Four pets IR Enct in p 

ig city ha t me ve ungry for 
dé touch of a woman's hand. She looked 
very lovely to me, standing there. There 
was a magic in her smile that swept away 
all other memories of my home-coming. 
What did it matter if Merwin had not 
appreciated me? What did I care for the 
opinion of Doc Fraser and the Cash Store 
crowd? Here was someone who held me 
at my true value; she, too, had been out 
into the world. She would understand: 
I could tell her everything. 

My heart was too full of my own affairs 
to admit of much delay. Almost at once I 
was off, and for a long time I chattered 
along, while she leaned back on the old 
hair sofa, and listened and watched. 

I told her everything—things I hadn't 
wanted to tell my mother for fear she 
might not understand. I showed her the 
wheat check, and went over in detail my 
experience with Simpson. It had seemed 
to me a tame enough occurrence at the 
time, but one's imagination blossoms mar- 
velously in the presence of a pretty woman. 
I made myself out quite the dashing man 
of affairs. I thirsted for a little hero wor- 
ship. Instead, her first word of comment 
chilled me: 

“But was it quite honest, Geordie?” 

“Was what honest?” I demanded, . 

“Why the speculating in wheat and— 
and buying up the stock of those poor 
people so cheap.” 

Of course it was honest, I told her. I 
launched into Juergens’s explanation of 
the divine right of strong brains to profit 
by the folly of weak ones. And as for the 
speculating, if that was what she wanted 
to call it, why speculating performed a 
very necessary economic unco. My 
own mind was rather hazy on this point, 
but I had read somewhere that speculating 
performed a necessary economic function, 
and so I repeated it over with added 
emphasis. 


T NETTLED me that she should so 

easily have fallen back into the narrow 
Merwin groove of thought. She had been 
to college, I had expected larger things of 
her: some appreciation of the big deals 
Juergens and I were working on, some 
word of pride in the progress I had made * 
in so short a time. And she didn't under- 
stand at all; she would not be impressed. 
Her horizon still did not stretch beyond 
the Merwin boundaries. It was dis- 
heartening. Had I so quickly outgrown 
her, then? Couldn't she realize? . 

“Mer Juergens is going to be the richest 
man in Wall Street," i flung out with 
boyish bravado, “and I’m going to be his 
partner." 
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There was a noise at the front door, and 
we turned to see Mr. Wilson come in from 
his evening of pastoral calls. He entered 
the room, looking a little grayer, it seemed 
e me a little more shabby, extending his 

and. 

“Welcome home, George, my boy,” he 
exclaimed. “And how is New York?” 

“Fine, sir," I answered. : 

“Geordie is growing very rich in New 
York, Daddy," Betty, interrupted. ‘‘He’s 
going, to be one of the richest men in the 
and. 


abe old man looked across at me and 


“Of course he’s going to be rich,” he 
said quietly; "but he’s going to be more 
than rich. Anybody can be a rich man. 
George is going to be a good man.” 

She looked at me questioningly: I did 
not know what to say. At his entrance 
she had drawn away from me and taken 
her place at the old man’s elbow. Stand- 
ing there together now it seemed to me 
that the two of them had joined them- 
selves against me, as though she had put 
herself under the old man’s protection 
against the taint that I had brought with 
me from New York. I felt hurt and ill at 
ease. Of course I meant to be a good man; 
why did he have to throw that in my face, 
as though I had done something to call 
for reminder or reproof? Easy enough to 
be a rich man, was it? If it was so easy 
to be rich and influential, why hadn’t he 
done it? Why was he still marooned in a 
little shabby church? I had come to them 
for congratulations and encouragement, 
and they had done nothing but pick at me 
with their threadbare moral prope. 
What had I done that they should so 
quickly assume that my morality needed 
tinkering. Why must they make virtue 
so repellent by thrusting it into every con- 
versation? I felt cheated and hurt, like a 
child unjustly punished. 


The old man dropped into a chair and. 


put his hand over his eyes. 

- “I am very tired, Betty," he said. 
“There were so many calls to make. 
Could you play something?” 

It was on the point of my tongue to ask 
her if she had heard the new song that 
Broadway was whistling. 

But before I could speak she had begun 
with some of the homey old Scotch melo- 
dies that my mother had sung to us both 
in our childhood. Even in her pla ing I 
seemed to read an implied rebuke, as 
though she were summoning my mother 
into league with them against me. 


[LEFT a few minutes afterward, saying 
that I would see them both at church in 
the morning. They stood in the door 
waving their good night, the white-haired 
old man and the girl. Always I had 
turned at the corner and waved back to 
her; but to-night, yielding to the prompt- 
ings of my hurt pride, I passed on and out 
of sight, and home. 

The night’s sleep did not serve to re- 
move my gradually accumulated store of 
resentment at Merwin. As I dressed and 
shaved, my irritation at the town became 
suddenly a whole-souled aversion. I did 
not want to meet any more of its people; I 
did not want to go to church; I would go 
back to New York on the morning train, 
pleading the demands of business. 

I know my mother was not deceived. 
She realized that no business had brought 


about the sudden shifting of my plans. 
Perhaps she read something of my heart’s 
disappointment and rebellion; perhaps she 
connected the move with my visit to 
Betty. At any rate, she made only a 
feeble protest. She promised to make my 
excuses to Betty and to the church folks 
who might ask for me; and so with a kiss, 
and only a word or two, I left home the 
second time. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THOSE were golden days for the firm of 
Merode Juergens and Company, and, 
in lesser measure, for myself. Our ostensi- 
ble business was banking and brokerage, 
and we did, in fact, conduct operations of 
very respectable proportions in these lines. 

e were members of the Stock Excha 
the Board of Trade in Chicago, and the 
Cotton Exchange, and carried on our 
books the accounts of all sorts of people, 
from club men to elevator boys. It was a 
time when the whole city was speculating, 
when head waiters picked up tips that 
made them wealthy overnight, and a rich 
man's bootblack might blossom out any 
morning with diamonds. 

We were careful to maintain the out- 
ward semblance of conservatism and re- 
straint. Our announcements to the public 
were dignified, even ponderous. We ad- 
vertised only those securities which were 
"legal investments for savings banks," 
and so attracted a very desirable class of 
small investors. Once we had their names 
safely on our mailing lists, however, we 
did not scruple to draw their attention, by 
more alluring announcements, to certain 
securities which promised sufficient safe 
with the possibility of much more rich 
returns. Some of these turned out well; 
others not so well. But in the whirl of 
making money everybody was too busy to 
listen to the complaining of the few who 
lost; their feeble wails wete caught up and 

uickly drowned in the earls and the 
shouting of those who were more fortu- 
nate. Nobody loves a wailer, anyway; 
let them plunge in again and win. 

As a matter of fact, only a small per- 
centage of Merode Juergens’s wealth grew 
from the steady trickle of one eighth of a 

int commission on his transactions for 

is customers. Shielded by the august 
cloak of “Bankers and Brokers,” Mer 
Juergens exacted tribute out of any kind 
of deal that an indulgent fortune sent his 
way. We bought, borrowed and stole 
information; we sold stocks short or 
bought them long in almost the same 
solemn breath with which we advised our 
customers that the “market looked very 
unsettled, and prudence would dictate a 
suspension of operations until the situa- 
tion becomes more clear.” We had a 
pian organization of reporters spread 

rough the wheat crop area; and in 
Washington we paid the salary of a young 
man whose sole duty was to call on the 
daughter of the Government’s cotton 
crop expert, in the hope that almost an 
evening might bring an incautious word. 

If sometimes my conscience pricked 
in the presence of some of our less 
worthy deals, the prickings were not 
strong enough to cause me long-continued 
uneasiness. And any trifling scar which 
its promptings might leave behind was 
quickly banished under the healing influ- 
ence of two of the most powertul medi- 


cines in the world: I was tremendously 
busy, too busy to think very long about 
anything; and I was making more money 
in a month than I had ever dreamed of 
making in a year. Stinginess was not an 
element in Mer Juergens's character. Let 
him get his, and he was content that all 
those associated with him in important 
capacities should share generously. In 
me he took a special kind of pride. I was 
his own find, the product of his own 
home town. He liked to display me to his 
friends; and in the steadily mounting 
figures representing my balance in the 
bank and on the books of Merode Juer- 
gens and Company, he took a personal 
satisfaction. It was as though in me he 
were living his own youth over again. 
“Do ye see much of Muriel Juergens 
in New York?” Betty had asked casually 
during that unfortunate evening in her 


ome. 

And I had answered in offhand fashion, 
“Oh, yes, of course. Only the other day 
at Delmonico’s.” 

p It had not been quite a falsehood. I had 
seen her at Delmonico’s, but she had been 
alighting with a group of débutantes from 
her father’s machine, and I had been 
passing on the other side of the street on 
oot. Except for this fleeting glance, I 
had not seen her at all since the supper in 
the hotel at Merwin after the ball game. 


"THANKSGIV ING came and went, and 
Christmas; and I did not even go 
home, pleading to Mother that we were 
so terri Vv rushed, and promising to run 
up later. From Betty I heard occasionally, 
there was not the same thrill in the first 
glimpse of her handwriting; I told her onl 

casual happenings when Í wrote, and al 
most nath about the progress of my 
affairs. When, at long intervals, I did 
have a free evening, bringing with it the 
almost inevitable thought of a girl, it was 
toward Muriel Juergens that my mind 
turned rather than to Betty. I could not 
forget the dress Muriel had worn’ that 
evening, so different from anything in 
Merwin, nor the tone in which she had 
said, “Oh, you must come to New York.” 

When the days passed with no word ol 
Muriel except the mention of her name in 
society columns, I began to give up ho 
I was foolish even to think of her. Ye 
I did think of her. Mer Juergens's daugh. 
ter and his briliant young secretary 
Why not? Stranger things had happened 

It never occurred to me that she might: 
some day come to the office. Somehow, ] 
could not picture her among us, yet one day 
she came. 

With another débutante she was down. 
town on a lark. They were selling ticket: 
for some fashionable charity, and Juer 
gens was to be their victim. I was busy a: 
my desk when the door flew open, anc 
without a glance at me they both burs 
through and into his mahogany room. | 
saw the door bang shut behind them 
heard their giggling demands upon him 
and his own gruff acquiescence. Anc 
almost at once the door opened, and witl 
a pat on each pretty shoulder he shooex 
them out again. 

She was escaping, and I had not ever 
spoken to her. I jumped up, almost over 
turning my chair in my haste and con 
fusion, and put myself squarely in he 
way. She was muffled in furs that set of 
the pink of her cheeks in wonderful fash 
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ion; the cold winter wind had heightened 
her color and set her eyes to sparkling like 
sunshine on the snow. I had picked up 
my notebook as I rose, with the sub- 
conscious nogion that I should seem to be 
starting for her father’s office when we 


met. 

I realized almost at once that I had 
made a mistake. With it in my hand I 
stood branded the servant; the mark of 
my social inferiority was upon me. 
began to stuff it into my pocket and suc- 
ceeded only in dropping it onto the floor. 
Muriel turned; she tried to hide her quick 
flash of recognition, but she was not quite 
actress enough. I knew that she re- 
membered me. 

“How do you do, Miss Juergens,” I 
aid. “It’s a long time since I saw you in 
Merwin.” 


“Oh yes, ” she murmured awkwardly, 
“Oh yes, indeed. How do you do?” 
And with hardly a nod, she caught the 


other girl’s arm and fairly pushed her 
through the door. à 
“Oh yes, indeed. How do you do?” So 
much for the fairy stories; so much for the 
poor young man and the rich man’s 
daughter! kicked the notebook sav- 
agely. It was almost closing time. I left 
word for Juergens that I had been called 
away a little early but would be back 
after dinner, and jamming my hat over 
my eye I went out and started home. 
he market had gone to the dickens. 
Of the women whom I had cared for, one 
had turned out a prude and the other a 
snob. I was sick of everything—rebel- 
lious, desperate. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
N THE spring Juergens managed m 
I Erde ater alin 


election to one of t most fashion- 
able clubs, and I moved from the Y. M. 


C. A. to the clubhouse. 


Sid Says: 


4t 
The change carried with it several ad 
vantages. It gave me an address tha 


would look well in the Social Registe 
(for admittance to which I now mad 
formal application), the rooms were mor 
comfortable, and quiet. But, more im 
portant, it provided that my evening 
and nights as well as my days should bi 
passed in the SGnorplere of Success 
‘Circumstances,” Napoleon once ex 
claimed, “I make circumstances," whicl 
was true of Napoleon, and is to som 
extent true of the rest of us. But it is als 
true that in very large degrees circum 
stances make us. The man who eats in : 
dairy lunch is likely to drop into a dairy 
lunch measure of thinking; one whi 
covets big success, as measured by money 
must cultivate the appearance of success 
and must breathe, sleeping as well a: 
waking, of success’s atmosphere. — ' 
Finally the club, as Jotea hac 
shrewdly foreseen, (Continued on page 98 


What goes on in your head 
is older than you think 


THE October number I wrote a piece showing how 
dangerous it is to tell lies, owing to the fact that you 
can’t remember what lies you have told. I quoted 

what I thought was an old Hoosier saying—“I reckon 
that a man in order to be a good liar must have a won- 
derful memory." Now comes a good-natured letter from 
an old friend who says that I am something of a liar my- 
self. Then he goes on to claim that he is the originator 
of the remark which I quoted as an “old Hoosier say- 
ing" He writes that he has been saying it for years. 
Furthermore, he says that he made the remark to me at 
lunch one day in a New York hotel. “However,” he 
adds, *I am inclined to forgive you for the error, be- 
cause you are not supposed to remember the sources of 
all your inspiration." 

My friend is right. I was wrong in giving the Hoo- 
siers credit for that remark. Lots of Hoosiers probably 
repeated it, but they didn't originate it. It was origi- 
nated long before their time. One of the most recent men 
to make it was Algernon Sidney, an Englishman. What! 
You don't know Algernon? Well, Algernon Sidney was 
born in 1622 and died in 1683, and in his book entitled 
“Discourses on Government" he wrote: 

“Liars ought to have good memories." 

But Algernon was not the first to discover the idea. 
Montaigne, the celebrated French author, beat him to 
it by a hundred years, for in one of his essays called “Of 
Liars” he wrote: 

“He who has not a good memory should never take 
upon him the trade of lying.” ; 

When I got back to Montaigne I was sure that I had 
struck bottom. But no such thing. It seems that Quin- 
tilian, the well-known Roman rhetorician, set down the 
same idea over fifteen hundred years before Montaigne 

n to write. 

Quintilian was born forty-two years after Christ 


and died in the year 118. Yet in his book, “Institutions 
of Oratory," you will find this line: 

“A liar should have a good memory." 

I quit when I reached Quintilian. What was the use 
of digging further? Very likely the idea was scratched 
on the wall by a cave man twenty thousand years ago. 
And five hundred thousand years ago monkeys probably 
said the same thing to each other—using signs instead of 


. words. 


So there you are. We human beings like to look out 
on the world and imagine that we are the first to dis- 
cover the facts of life. When we say that we have dis- 
covered them first we are absolutely honest. We think 
we have. We don't realize how many others have no- 
ticed the same facts long before we noticed them. Be 
careful, therefore, when you claim a patent on your dis- 
coveries about human nature. Remember that the 
human animal has been up for observation and discus- ' 
sion a tremendous length of time. Also remember that 
he has behaved in about the same way from one genera- 
tion to another—exhibiting the same characteristics. 
For this reason you are not likely to point out anything 
actually new about him. But keep right on studying 
him. The more you know about him the better you can 
handle him—both in business and in the personal rela- 
tion. Take my friend, for example. The vital thing in 
his case is that he has his eyes open—watching people, 
learning, and applying what he learns. The fact that 
what he knows has been known to countless people be- 
fore him is of no importance whatever. Every man that 
is born should try to rediscover the world. He must— 
if he wants to amount to anything. There is certainly no 
reason why he should sit down in an arm chair and re- 
fuse to learn things just because others knew them first. 
Why get peeved, simply because you are fortunate 
enough to be the youngest child of the race? 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Wonderful Young Private Secretary ` 


RALPH A. HAYES 


The twenty-two-year-old young man who manages Secretary of War Baker’s 


office in Washington. 


He is so good a private secretary that we asked 


Fred Kelly to tell you about him. There are hints for you in this article— 
no matter whether you work for somebody or have people working for you 


IGHT at the present time one of 
the most difficult jobs: in the 
United States is being private 
secretary to the Secretary of 

ar. 

Nearly every man one meets has some- 
thing of importance to say to the head of 
the war department—something that he 
simply must say to him. Those who are 
unable to go and say it to him face to face, 
write it. The consequence of this is that, 
besides the constant ebb and flow of callers 
from every walk of life, Secretary of War 
Baker gets his mail literally by the bushel 
basket. His private secretary's task is to 
keep just as many of the callers, and just 
as much of the mail, away from him as pos- 
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sible. Every caller and every letter that 
can be attended to by the private secre- 
tary, or somebody else, gives Baker just 
that much more time for imperative prob- 
lems. The actual number of callers on a 
morning selected at random, for whom ap- 
pointments had to be made with Baker, 
was thirty-eight, and as many more 
wished to confer personally with the pri- 
vatesecretary. Whilea private secretary is 
hired mainly to shoo people away from 
his chief, he must also be equally careful to 
prevent his chief from missing anybody 
that he ought to see. It might not be so 
difficult to handle a few big sacks full of 
mail if it were not for the interruptions by 
visitors; and one might talk to people with 


less strain on the patience if there were no 
stacks of letters awaiting immediate atten- 
tion. Even at that, it might be possible to 
leap from one task to another, like a Swiss 
bell apes, and do it rather easily, except 
for one thing. And that one thing is the 
telephone. Doing two things at once while 
also courteously giving information or solv- 
ing a big variety of problems by telephone 
comprises genuine difficulty. 

It must be obvious that the private sec- 
retary to the Secretary of War at this rush 
period should be not only a master diplo- 
mat, but one of long experience in handling 

eople, a born executive, with an inex- 
bauscble well of patience, and the push of 
a Corliss engine. Knowing what he is ex- 
pected to do, we might picture him an 
owlishly wise-looking old man with chin 
whiskers and horn spectacles, gifted with 
omniscience, resourcefulness, ambidex- 
terity, blarney, and second sight, tactful 
as.John Hay, patient as Job, kind as Santa 
Claus, energetic as Jack the Giant Killer, 
and firm as Gibraltar. 

Be that as it may, the private secretary 
to the Secretary of War is a modest young 
chap only twenty-two years old—a mere 


boy! 

Manis he not only has the job but 
he fills it. 

Baker says of him, “He is tireless, dis- 
creet, considerate and helpful beyond his 
years. He has simplified the task here very 
greatly, not only for me but for the great 
company of people whose business and in- 
terest bring them to the War Department, 
and I am quite sure that his intelligent at- 
tention to the business of these people has 
made better Americans of them by giving 
them a sense of confidence and pride in the 
way their country’s business is transacted.” 

nd I doubt if there has been a caller at 
Baker’s office whojwould seriously disagree 
with that size-up of the private secretary. 
Everybody regards him as a wonder. 

Ralph A. Hayes is the efficient young 
man's name. . He was born at Crestline, 
Ohio, and when he was ready to attend 
college—two years earlier than the average 
—he went to Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland. There he contrived to man- 
age most of the student activities with 
which he came into contact. Which re- 
minds one that there is no better place for 
a youngster to develop his executive in- 
stincts than in mixing up with such stu- 
dent activities in school or college. Her- 
bert Hoover got his first business training 
in that way, and so have a long list of 
others now prominently identifed with 
big business affairs. Hayes also found 
time to specialize somewhat on interna- 
tional relations and to have a good enough 
general standing at graduation to become 
a member of the honorary society of Phi 
Beta Kappa, election to which is based on 
scholarship. He was one of the best 
speakers in college. 

Regardless of all these activities, Hayes 
was not regarded by his associates merely 
as a hard toiler. He was so human and un- 
assuming and likable, all the while, that 


nobody begru him any honors that 
came to him. deod, that fa of the se- 
crets of his success to-day. He is always 
. perfectly natural, never cocky or smart- 

alecky. While it must be admitted that he 
is smarter than the average young man of 
twenty-two, that alone would not enable 
him to hold his present place. I have 
known a great many young men who were 
exceptionally smart and precocious, but 
Hayes is one of the few I ever knew of that 
kind who didn't irritate people. One of his 
greatest assets is his ability not to excite 
yealousy. He is responsible for an officeor- 
ganization of fourteen others, all but two 
of whom are his seniors in years, and yet 
not one of these resents the fact that a 
mere boy is his boss. 

His attitude toward them is never 
"You've got to do what I say around 
here,” but rather “ You fellows know more 
about all this than I do, and, if you'll just 
have a heart and help me out, maybe I can 
get away with this big job." 

When Baker appomted him to be his 
private secretary, Hayes was secretary of 
the City Club in Cleveland, an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of bringing prominent 
men together for the discussion of public 
questions. Baker appeared before the club 
to make an address and met Hayes for the 
frst time. Before he had talked to the 
T Dan five minutes, Baker decided 
that he was exactly the type of aide he 
would like to have. 


Interesting People 


Hayes realized that anybody can be ap- 
inted to an appointive jobs and that 
rains should be shown afterward rather 
than before. So when he found himself be- 
ing sought for information by dignified 
army officers and far-famed captains of in- 
dustry he refused to put on airs or become 
strutty. He went right ahead being per- 
fectly natural,—and being natural proved 
to be particularly useful. Here is the idea. 
use he is young and full of enthu- 
siasm, Hayes is interested in everything he 
hears. He might assume a blasé air, but he 
does not try to hide his interest in all that 
any caller has to say. And there is where 
he has made a big hit. People who were 
sick and tired of meeting stupidity and 
brusqueness in high places were overjoyed 
at the opportunity to deal with an alert, 
clean-minded, unassuming young man 
who seemed actually anxious to be of serv- 
ice. Years ago, Hayes's mother, perhaps, 
or somebody, must have drilled this idea 
into him: ‘Be decent to everybody, rich 
or poor, great or humble." 
have never seen him too busy to be 
courteous, and I have never seen him show 
the slightest disposition to discriminate, in 
this regard, between callers who are im- 
portant and those who are conspicuously 
unimportant. He seems to derive actual 
pleasure out of striving to be as useful to 
as many people each day as he can. Ánd 
why isn't that a great little scheme—to 


look on your job as a good sporting propo- 
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sition and try to lower the bogie from time 
to time for the amount of good accom- 
plished? 

I got acquainted with Hayes through 
stopping at his office one day to ask him 
for a bit of rather trivial information. He 
said he didn’t know, but would try to find 
out. I assumed that he would promptly 
forget all about it, and I would not have 
blamed him a particle if he had. But a 
week later he called me on the telephone to 
tell me what I wanted to know. He had 
just succeeded in finding it out. One night 

saw him make himself solid with a little 
five-year-old boy, while at the same time 
endearing himself to an old man of sixty. 
He won the friendship of the old man by 
listening with great interest to his war 
record, and that of the little boy by hel 
ing him build a house out of blocks. fa 
each instance hisinterest was genuine. He 
is boyish enough to be interested, and in- 

enuous enough not to try to conceal it. 

eing perfectly natural, and free from 
needless buncombe or forced palaver, is 
really not a half bad idea. 

Hayes is natural even to the extent of 
saying exactly what he thinks. You ask 
him what he thinks of 8: Willie Rocking- 
horse, and if he doesn't think much of him 
at all, he tells you so. © ` Ew 

Also, I have heard it said that there are 
only three men in Washington who can 
keep a secret, and Hayes is one. 

FRED C. KELLY 


A Barber Who Uses His Head 


SK any barber what the hardest 
work in barbering is, and he 
will answer, “Cutting the hair 
of an impatien: boy." But ask 
William F. Nevitt, of Toledo, 

Ohio, if that is true, and he will smile and 
say, "That's all nonsense. I like to work 
onthe kiddies." And because Nevitt loves 
children, and because children respond to 
him, he has built up a clientele that is the 
envy of all the other barber shops of the 


"More than eight hundred children look 
forward to “ hair-cut day" as they call it. 
As soon as a child comes into the shop, 
Nevitt to his card index and looks up 
the card bearing the child's name. On the 
back of this card are written full directions 
for cutting the child's hair. Directions are 
fest obtained from the mother, changes be- 
ng made as the child grows older. Nevitt 
suggests the changes, but always gets the 
approval of the child's mother; when he 
ism doubt he calls up the child's house, 
and makes sure before beginning to work. 

Many barbers find it difficult to keep 
children quiet while their hair is being cut, 
but I saw one day how Nevitt had solved 
the problem. He was cutting the hair of a 
little black-eyed rogue, who jumped from 
the chair the moment the work was finished 
and said with a grin: 

“Now, gimme my gum, Mr. Nevitt.” 
, With an answering smile Nevitt reached 
mto a drawer, pulled out a package of 
gum, gave Joe a stick, and a stick each to 
the three children who had come with him. 
An older girl in the party paid the barber, 
and the little folks went dancing out, 


laughing and chewing gum as they went. 
In response to the question in my eye 
Nevitt said: 
“I always give them gum after I have 
finished the job. It is generally under- 
stood that the gum is a reward for being 


* Do you ever have much trouble get- 
ting them to hold still?” I asked. 

* Not if I can have them all alone. If a 
father or mother is along it makes it a lit- 
tle harder, because the attention of the 
child is divided. A father came one day 
with his little boy, and the little chap be- 
gan to fuss. Finally I asked his father to 
step out of the room for a moment, and 
after he had gone I told the boy if he did 
not keep quiet I might break his neck. 
That settled him, and I never had any 
more trouble. Generally they do exactly 
as I tell them." 

Nevitt's trade, however, is not solely 
confined to children. He has many law- 
yers, bankers, and other business men, 
who travel some distance to have their 
hair cut by Nevitt because he has won 
their confidence. And often, in one way 
or another, he is able to repay them for 
their trouble, as is shown by this incident: 

One of Nevitt's customers is employed 
in a bank, and one day he said to Nevitt: 

“I wish I could decide what to do about 
this problem: The Blank Company has 
offered me thirty-five hundred dollars a 
year, and I'm drawing only eighteen hun- 
dred now. What do you think about it?" 

“Don’t take it," Nevitt advised. “Sta 
where you are. The Blank Company is 
going in the wrong direction." 


The young man argued about it, but 
Nevitt insisted he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and a few months later the 
Blank Company failed. Nevitt had heard 
some of his patrons talking about the com- | 
pany. And the reason he had heard the 
men talking was because his patrons know 
he has enough judgment to know when 
to talk and when to remain silent about im- 
portant matters he may have overheard. 

Another day a judge stretched out in 
the chair for a shave, with the remark that 
he had been hearing a case in which a bar- 
ber had been sued by a patron who had 
contracted barber's itch in the defendant's 
shop. Whereupon Nevitt proceeded to ex- 
plain barber's itch, what 1t was, and how 
to avoid getting it. When he had finished 
the judge remarked: 

“Thanks, Nevitt. The next time I try 
such a case I will know more about it.” 

But it is in his work on the children that 
Nevitt finds the greatest enjoyment. 
Whole families sometimes come to him in 
a batch, five and six children at a time. 
Many families have Nevitt come to their 
houses to barber the children, and for this 
service he receives a dollar an hour. 

Among his customers is a little girl of 
four years, who travels eight blocks on a 
street car to reach Nevitt’s shop. Her 
mother puts her on a car, then telephones 
to Nevitt, and he watches for the car and 
swings her off when it reaches the corner 
of the street. . 

“I made a specialty of barbering chil- 
dren,” Nevitt says, “because I reali 
that if the mothers of the city once heard 
of a shop where a specialty is made of 
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The American Magazine 


WILLIAM F. NEVITT 


A Toledo, Ohio, barber who makes a specialty of cutting children’s hair. Any man is interesting 
who is tremendously interested in his job. Such a man is Nevitt. He keeps thinking about his 
work—and so has ideas. “The American Magazine" likes to find such men and tell about them 


children’s work, the trade would come my 
way. .I figured out, too, that if I send a 
child home with a smart looking hair-cut, 
the women of the family would notice it 
quickly and urge their husbands to go to 


the same shop. And I also knew that if 
the children came to me as youngsters, 
they would continue to come, even when 
they had grown up.” 

Nevitt smiled and looked around the 


shop, where several men were having their 
hair cut and two children were romping on 
the floor, awaiting their turn. 

“You see,” he said, “my theory has 
worked out." ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


The Star in a “One-Girl Show” 


HEN the United States 

Government sent Gay Ze- 

nola MacLaren to Panama 

to entertain the thousands 

of Americans who were 
blasting out the “Big Ditch,” Major 
Smedley D. Butler, commanding the Fed- 
eral marines at Camp Elliott, named her 
the “One-Girl Show.” 

The Culebra Cut, however, has been 
only one of Miss MacLaren's stopping-off 
places. She has taken Broadway plays to 
gold miners in the heart of Arizona moun- 
tains, to farmers’ granges in lonely school- 
houses on the Dakota prairies, to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Middle Westerners 
who crowd the Chautauqua tents each 
summer. There are no “first nights" for 
the folk out in the great spaces where 
America is being built. Yet there is not a 
state in the Union so remote that it has 
not heard the new Broadway productions 
at some time or other—all because Gay 
Zenola MacLaren has added another pro- 
fession to the list of things that ‘women 
can do.” 


Miss MacLaren presents an entire play, 
word for word, imitating exactly the voice 
of each character, reproducing every ges- 
ture, every bit of stage business, from cur- 
tain to curtain. There are twenty plays 
in the repertoire that she takes out to her 
audiences. Each season she adds two or 
three Broadway successes. She has never 
seen the text of a single play she presents; 
they are given entirely from memory. 

It was quite by accident that Miss Mac- 
Laren discovered her rare gift of memory. 
One evening, soon after she put on her 
first long dress, she saw a play in New 
York, and the next day astonished her 
family by giving long portions of it, imi- 
tating the various actors with perfection. 
She went back to the theater two or three 
times, whereupon she discovered that she 
knew the play perfectly from beginning to 
end. A little later Miss MacLaren brought 
her unique gift to the stage. 

Miss MacLaren attends a play five or 
six times—never more. After that she can 
repeat the entire performance. In the 
twenty plays in her repertoire she imitates 


two hundred and fourteen different charac- 
ters. Close your eyes as you listen to her, 
and David Warfield in “The Music Mas- 
ter” will seem just as verily present as 
does Laurette Taylor in “Peg o! My 
Heart,” or Emma Dunn in “The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady.” 

Most of us have trouble in remembering 
things much shorter and less complex than 
a four-act play. It is a principal part of 
Miss MacLaren’s business to remember, 
so I asked her how she did it. 

“Make pictures in your mind—all the 
time,” she said. ‘If you see a photograph 
somewhere in print you will jupe bor it 
much longer than you do the caption un- 
der it. So it is in active life. I don't claim 
to be an authority on memory training "— 
and she gave a gay little laugh—"' but it 
always struck me that most people have 
poor memories because they don't use 
their eyes at the same time they use their 
ears. If you observe carelessly, both words 
and actions will fade quickly from memory. 

“Why, if I just remember the tones, and 
visualize the appearance and gestures of a 


> has spoken, I find that the 
their own accord. Do 

at I can’ t for the life of me re- 

h ess I do the repro- 
tly. The whole thing just 

erwise,” and she threw 

is in a a deprecating little ges- 


st impressive pictures in 

- mental storehouse were 
Broadway footlights. 
last winter was given 

to a thousand miners 
ona. She rode to Quart- 


Interesting People ' 


site, Arizona, to let the miners hear 
* Bought and Paid For."  Quartsite is 
ninety-five miles from a railroad and the 
show was given in'a tent. In dressing 
up for the performance that camp went 
through one of the most sweeping epi- 
demics of clean shirts it had ever known. 

There is the other extreme, too. Take, 
for instance, the audience that gathered 
once last winter in a passenger train stuck 
in a snowdrift “somewhere in Wisconsin." 


-A carful of tired, hungry children forgot 


their wailings and their weariness in the 
delight of hearing Miss MacLaren give 


MISS GAY ZENOLA MACLAREN 
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* Daddy Long Legs." And more than one 
mother rose up to call her blessed. Her 
smallest audience was a paralyzed man. 
One night the “One-Girl Show” came to 
his bedside and played the whole evening 
through. When the war came Miss Mac- 
Laren enrolled in the first list of volunteers 
to offer their services to entertain the big 
armies in the training camps. She has left 
her "shirtwaist" audiences of the Chau- 
tauqua circuit, to carry a half dozen of the 
latest Broadway successes to the men who 
will make up the ranks of the first “five 
hundred thousand." MAY STANLEY 


This young lady makes her living by giving performances of whole plays. She repeats all the lines and 
imitates all the actors. She has a remarkable memory, and tells how she is able to remember so well 


From Prize-Fighter to Parson 


ID” WEDGE used to be the 

champion rough-and-tumble 

fighter of the lumber camps of 

the North Country. One of 

his favorite pastimes while 
drunk was to assault policemen, making 
it necessary for them to use their clubs 
before they could get him to jail. 
Another of his stunts, after coming into 
town from the logging camps, was to 
start trouble in a saloon, and after he 
finished, the place would look as if it 
had been struck by a cyclone. 

That was the “ Kid” Wedge of the old 
days. The “Kid” Wedge of to-day is 
the Reverend Frederick R. Wedge, for- 
mer pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Rhinelander; Wisconsin, and now a 
Chautauqua lecturer and a member of 
the Moody Church of Chicago. He was 
forced to give up his pastorship because 
of the great demands on his time by 
young men in all parts of the country 
to come to their cities and preach the 
gospel of clean manhood and clean liv- 
ing, and so he has gone on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit because he will be able 
to reach large audiences more effectively 
in that way. 

The transformation of Wedge from a 
North Woods bruiser into the favorite 
minister of the Wisconsin city where 
many of his battles, both in and out of 
the prize ring, were fought, is a remark- 
able chronicle of grit and a changed 
philosophy of life. 

Pastor Wedge was born in a rough 
log cabin in the lumber woods of north- 
ern Wisconsin. His father was a lum- 
berjack of the old school, who could 
neither read nor write. His mother was 
a “slavey” in a camp boarding house. 

From the time he was able to use his 
hands he fought, following the example 
of the loggers and lumberjacks he lived 
among, Je only class of people he knew. 
While still in his teens he was a regular 
* hanger-on" in the saloons, and became 
the best and most brutal rough-and- 
tumble fighter in the North Woods; 
and that was in the days when eye- 

ouging, strangling, and stamping with 
fot asied boots were considered fair 
means in a fight. 

His fame as a fighter spread over the 
North Country, and he took delight in 
starting drunken brawls in Rhinelander 
(later his ministry) and other lumbering 
towns of the North. 

Judge Paul Browne, who presided over 
the Oneida County court then, has known 
Wedge for thirty years, both as “ rough- 
neck" and minister. 

* Wedge was one of the hardest drink- 
ers and toughest fighters that ever came 
before my court in the lumbering coun- 
try," he says. "One of his favorite pas- 
times while in his cups was fighting police- 
men, making it necessary for them to use 
their clubs every time before he could be 
taken to jail. Another of his stunts, when 
coming out of the lumber woods looking 
for amusement, was to start a rough house 
in some saloon, and after he finished it 
looked as if it had been hit by a cyclone." 

His success at brutal fighting led him 
into the prize ring, where his build, like 
that of the Nonpareil Jack Dempsey, one 
of the greatest middle-weight fighters that 
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THE REV. F. R. WEDGE 


He was once ‘‘Kid’’ Wedge of the prize ring; 
and, later, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Rhinelander, Wisconsin. Being a prize- 
fighter was not so bad; but Wedge was a 
bad drinker and general **tough." Thestory 
of his **come-bac " is told on this page 


ever lived, made him the terror of the 
ring. He became one of the top-notchers 
in the fighting world. 

'Then a woman came into his life, and 
the first rays of a better life dawned on 
him. He realized that his questionable 
successes were passing whims compared 
to the successes in the deeper, more 
serious things of life. Aided by love, the 
woman showed him that the real road to 
success was by mastering one's problems 
with the mind. and heart—not with fists. 

And so the first step in the transforma- 
tion from prize-fighter to preacher took 
place. Wedge became a student in the 
state university, and for four years bat- 
tled with routine studies. It was a hard 
fight for the uneducated fighter to get 
through college, but he had a store of 
perseverance and innate pluck that won 
out in the end. Shortly after his gradua- 
tion he entered the ministry and began 
the life of a vigorous fighting man of God. 

He conducted summer camps for the 
sons of the rich and used the proceeds 


for his work; he filled the pulpit in small 
churches, then larger ones; he became 
director of boys’ work among the ragged 
little newsboys of San -Francisco, and 
finally was engaged by the City of S 
Francisco to clean up the vice districts 
of Chinatown and the notorious Bar« 
bary Coast. | 
efe had a grudge against sin« 
steeped Chinatown and “the coast," 
and he started the fight immediately; 
He carried the battle to the very doors 
of the hidden opium dens; he erret 
out the leaders of the tong wars and, 
slave girl rings, and left Chinatown) 
renovated morally. To-day the tourist, 
guides sadly lament that “Chinatown 
isn’t what it used to be.” | 
Then the fighting parson began on the 
Barbary Coast, the most infamous blot 
on the underworld, where depravity 
reigned supreme, despite the officers of 
the law, and where booze and immoral 
women turned men to moral lepers be- 
fore the eyes of law and order. He suc- 
ceeded so well that the San Francisco 

"Chronicle" said of him: “When Wedge 

can't preach the good into them on ‘the 

coast, he knocks hell out of them." 
While preaching one night on Barbary 

Coast, some of the dive owners hired . 

two ex-prize-fighters to “beat up" 

Wedge. They were unable to appear in 

court the next morning because of 

broken jaws and ribs, but Wedge was 
back at the old stand preaching. The 
Barbary Coast is now but a ghost of | 
its former “rottenness.” 
Wedge is an ardent advocate of moral 
popac: When he was pastor at 
hinelander, the very town where he 
had conducted most of his drunken 
brawls in the former days, he had the 
only incorporated, bonded, and licensed 
boxing club that ever conducted boxing 
matches under the supervision of a state 
boxing commission in a church. He 
thinks so much of boxing as a clean, 
manly sport that he organized his Sun- 
day school classes into boxing classes 
on week days and issued an open chal- 
lenge to meet any amateur club in the 
country. The association was under 
the pastor’s personal supervision, and 
was composed of one hundred and fifty 
men who first came to box and then re- 
mained to pray. 

Wedge believes that boys should be 
shown the cancerous spots and the pure 
blossoms of life, and then helped to get a 
fF on a straight path. 

“While you are saving one soul that has 
fallen before temptation, forty will have 
been caught by the current of sin and 
whirled down into the maelstrom of vice," 
he says. “I try to prevent the forty from 
slipping on the Temptation Rocks. That 
is the touchstone to remedy our great so- 
cial problem." 

And this is the man of whom Judge Paul 
Browne, who presided over the Oneidi 
County courts for thirty years, said: 

* Wedge was one of the dnd drinkers 
and toughest fighters that ever came bee 
fore. my court in the lumbering coun- 


try. 

The “come-back” of Kid Wedge is the 
greatest one in the history of the squared 
ring. LLOYD ALAN LEHBRAS 
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“Tempting, wholesome Campbell ‘kind’ Ed 
at a scene you bring to mind— u 
Of fertile fields and gardens fair i 
With all these good things growing there!” 


The proof is in the eating 

And in the health-giving effects which follow. 

The minute you taste Campbell’s Vegetable Soup with its wholesome 
inviting flavor and satisfying quality you know that it must be made 
of choice materials; that it must be prepared and blended with excep- 
tional care and skill. 

Especially if you are one of the dainty, “‘extra-particular” house- " 
wives who insist upon the unquestioned quality of every food which 
graces the home table, then you are the very one to appreciate 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


You can understand the "'reasons 
why" that are back of its surprising ex- 
cellence. 

We make the full-bodied invigorat- 
ing stock from selected beef. We use 
premium-grade white potatoes, Jersey- 
grown sweet potatoes, sweet yellow 
Canadian rutabagas and tender Chan- 
tenay carrots—diced. Also sliced 
Dutch cabbage, small peas, baby lima 


beans, vine-ripened tomatoes, juicy green 
okra, the best of celery and parsley and 
Country Gentleman corn. Plenty of 
choice pearl barley, head rice and alpha- 
bet macaroni are added and a delicate 
blending of leek, onion and sweet red 
peppers. 

Here is a perfectly balanced food— 
pure, strengthening, delightfully appe- 
tizing. It could not be otherwise. 


Make it a point to order this satisfying Campbell “kind” 


from your grocer by the dozen or the case, so that you will never 
be without it. You will find this the practical way. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon ulienne 
Celery Aock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 
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Tomato-Okra 
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And what it will do for you 
in arranging life insurance 


We write the word “initiative” big because it means so much. 
With it, there is hardly a thing in the whole world that cannot be done; 
without it, the world would be at a standstill. With it, few men have 
failed; without it, very few have succeeded. 

And initiative applies alike to the big and the little things of life, 
from tunnelling the Hudson to taking out an insurance policy. Few 
except a McAdoo may have initiative enough to start and finish a job 
like the Hudson tunnel, yet everyone should have enough personal initi- 
ative to provide insurance protection, especially when the whole matter 


may be arranged so simply as in the case of the 


Postal Life 
Insurance Company 


In life insurance, initiative means, act for yourself. Don’t wait 
for a life insurance agent to come around and bother you and perhaps 
misinform you as to the kind of a policy you really ought to have, 
which will generally be, according to him, the one from which he gets 
the most commission. 

You don’t need him. You're better off without him. Just act 
for yourself: "phone or write to the Postal Life, giving your age and 
occupation. The Company will act promptly and the information will 
be official—in black and white and signed by an officer of the institu- 
tion. When you see how easy it is, you'll say with hundreds of 
others, that 


The Postal Way is the Best Way 


So touch the spring of your initiative and 'phone or write for insur- 
ance particulars, including the cost at your age on any form of policy— 
Whole Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, Joint Life or Monthly 
Income. The Company issues all the standard forms as approved by 
the strict New York State Insurance Department, under whose careful 
supervision it does business, and it is also subject 


to the United States Postal 


authorities. mu 

Just exercise your initi- 
ative loday—and communi- 0376 
cate with the Company. Your 2 
request for information wil B Dividends 


Guaranteed 
in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides 


place you under no obliga- 
tion, and no agent will be 
sent to visit you. The Postal 
Life employs no agents. The 
! resulting commission savings 
go to you because you deal 
New Home of the Postal Life direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 43d Street, New York City 


What to Do with a 
Bad Habit 


(Continued from page 26) 


Here is what brings up the necessity for 
having periodic reviews of life, and making 
up our minds whether we are going to 
drift with the current of habit that en- 
vironment or disposition forms in us, or 
whether we are going to live our own lives 
for ourselves. Fhe merchant takes an in- 
ventory of his business once a year or 
oftener, and tries to find out what elements 
in his business affairs are beneficial or 
hurtful to him. He wants to cut out the 
drains and foster the increments. Life is 
surely worth as much as business; though 
I believe that a favorite bit of humor in 
our time is that if pleasure interferes with 

our business cut out your business! New 
Vars resolutions represent the stock- 
taking and the application to life of the 
knowledge thus gained, as the inventory 
does to business. It is a rather bothersome 
matter, as a rule, each year to go through 
with it all. But it is considerably less 
bothersome than going through the bank- 
ruptcy court, as a rule, and business men 
who do not take inventories usually have 
them taken for them at the end. 


T° FIND out what needs correction, 
however, is only the beginning. That is 
the making up of the mind. After that 
comes the making up of the will and ac- 
complishment. Quite needless to say, it is 
not always easy to cut out the things that 
can be cut out or to straighten some 
crooked thing; usually there is just one in 
every man’s ke that needs to be straight- 
ened. Of course it is not easy, but then 
nothing in life worth while is ever easy. 

Some people think the straightening 
process too hard for them, though possibly 
1t may not be too hard for others. The two 
men whose story I told at the beginning of 
this article had been quite sure from mani- 
fold experiences that to keep a resolution 
was too hard for them. They used to make 
up their minds, distrusting their will power 
all the time, and of course failing. Once 
they really resolved, they literally “loos- 
ened" the shackles that bound them, and 
they found that most of the difficulty had 
vanished. It was like most of the ghosts 
that people see in life—they disappear 
when you pluck up the courage to walk up 
and touch them. They learned that the 
real source of their difficulty was not the 
lack of power, but the brake that they put 
on their energy by thinking that, what- 
ever others might do, they could not do 
such a thing. They started out practically 
confident that they couldn't do it, and 
then quite naturally and inevitably they 
couldn't do it. 

This is probably the reason why it is 
better as a rule to break a bad habit, 
whatever it may be, abruptly and not to 
taper off, as moral cowardice often coun- 
sels. The tapering-off process is virtually 
a confession of dread that one may not ac- 
complish his purpose, and of quite definite 
persuasion that the will is not strong 
enough to make a man do what he wants. 
That in itself makes success in the effort 
extremely dubious, and while temptations 
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Republic 
STAGGARp 
Pat. Sept. 15-22-1908 
Tread 
Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


ps 


REPUBLIC TIRES 


A Safer Tire 
That Lasts Longer 


Prodium Process and Staggard Tread. 


These two Republic developments have 
surely changed the whole course of tire- 
manufacture and tire-use. 


The first makes Republic Tires last 
longer. It is an economy. 


The second makes them safer. It also 
is an economy—in wear and in fuel 
consumption. 


Prodium Process makes rubber stronger 
and tougher. It gives a tire longer life. 


Staggard Studs roll freely and easily, 
yet exert a powerful anti-skid road- 
grip. 

There is no other tread like Repub- 
lic Staggard; no other approximates 
its performance. 


Republic Tires last longer. 
an actual safeguard. 


They are 


So many people have learned these 
facts that we have never been able 
to satisfy the demand for Republic 
Tires. 


Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 
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Doggone 


Suppose you 


had a sales man- 


ager who sent your 
salesmen out from town to 


town and from business house 
to business house in ox carts? How 
many thousand dollars a year would 
such asales manager be worth to you? 
Suppose you had an office manager who 
refused to have a telephone installed 
—who refused to use stenographers 


and typewriters but hired a big force . 


of clerks to write all your letters in 
longhand—if you had an office manager 
like that, how long would you wait 
before you called in a doctor and had 
his head examined? 


é € z 
Doggone inefi- 
cient” would be a mild 
term to apply to such man- 
agement. And ''doggone ineffi- 
cient" is the mildest term you can 
apply to any business management 
that keeps on paying high printing 
costs and doing things in a slow old- 
fogy way when a Multigraph will not 
only eut costs but also give you action, 
insure privacy and get new customers. 


Mr. R. A. Loughney, 
whois the Sales Manager for 


the Southern Macaroni Manufacturing 
Co. at New Orleans, has this to say: 


“This would be a lonesome old office without 
the Multigraph. Yes, more than lonesome, it 
would be doggone imefficient. We would spend 
days taking care of things the Multigraph can 
doin a few minutes, It is the most efficient 
assistant sales manager I have ever seen. It 
helps pave the wayfor the boys on the road. We 
print all our forms, all our enclosures and very 
often a hurry-up job that saves the day for us." 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


The Multigraph Senior is $715 to $765—Multigraph 
Easy payments, 


Junior, hand driven, $190 and up. 


Inefficient 
EX 


The business world 


isfinding new waysand 
better ways of DOE things 


every day. Your neighbors are 
finding them. Your competi- 
tors are finding them. Those 
who don’t find them gradually 
but surely fall behind. 


Send in the cou- 


pon and we'll tell you 
ow the Multigraphis 
piling up sales, capturing new 
territory and cutting down expense 
in lines of business similar to yours. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me how businesses similar to ours use the 
Multigraph. 


Our line is 


Name 


Official Position 


Firm " 


Street Address 


Town State 


Get aMULTIGRAPH 


become cumulative, the will, itself dis- 
trusted, is likely to give way. Our second 
nature makes some vigorous resistance, 
when a habit is broken, but once the first 
threshold of opposition is crossed a new 
habit begins to be formed, and facility in 
that increases from day to day. It is bet- 
ter to have the preliminary struggle sharp 
and brief and get it over with than let it be 
dragged out over considerable periods. 

It must not be forgotten that, as experi- 
ence has shown, a single successful act of 
the will, done with the full consciousness 
that for once, at least, a man is going to 
the master of the conditions in which he 
lives, and not the slave, is sufficient to en- 
throne the will in command once more. 
The definite, determined saying of “No” 
to some habitual temptation, or perform- 
ing some courageous act, will, in the words 
of Professor James, “launch a man on a 
higher level of energy for days and weeks, 
and will give him a new range of power." 
Men never know what they can do until 
they have tried. We all have deeper layers 
of energy than we have any idea of as a 
rule. The athlete gets his second wind, the 
moral ascetic finds himself capable of suc- 
cessful control where many men face what 
seems an utter impossibility. Quite liter- 
ally, well begun is more than half done. 
The beginning is much more than half the 
battle. If the beginning is quite serious 
the groove is made in character, along 
which conduct flows rather readily, after 
the first impression has been made, and 
finds it difficult to run anywhere else after 
the groove has deepened to the real rut of 
the contrary good habit. 


“DOCTOR Will and Doctor Charlie" 
—if you don't know whom we mean 
then you haven't been to Rochester, 
Minnesota. This is the only town of 
15,000 to which a special sleeper runs 
every night. The Mayo Brothers are a 
national institution now—one that 
we are all proud of, but one that we 
know too little about. Indeed, this 
article next month is the first to give 
any idea of the wonderful work these 
men are doing and of the wonderful 
human beings they are themselves. 


The Comic Side of 
Trouble 


(Continued from page 34) 


whenever I go over, my manager comes to 
Liverpool to meet the boat and insists on 
taking me to his home at Maidenhead to 
stay for a few days before I go to London 
to begin work. Co you imagine an Amer- 
ican manager doing that? Yes, I can— 
and I can imagine the German emperor of 
his own accord giving up Belgium! 

To get back to my crazy ‘bus tours. 
I floundered around in that way for sev- 
eral years. I was all for parodies in those 
days. I would get hold of popular song 
books and write parodies on anything. 
They must have been pretty sad. At 
any rate, they never got me anything 
but experience. Then, one day at 
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In Making New-Grade Peanut Butter The Verdict Was Left 


To the Boys 


HE Van Camp experts—all highly trained 
scientific men—started out two years ago to 
make an ideal Peanut Butter. They applied 


analytical methods, compared many blends, studied 
every cause and effect. But the final choice on flavor 
was made by boy connoisseurs. 


Peanut butter can be made in many ways, and 
fom many kinds of peanuts. But the difference in 
results is tremendous. 


In the Van Camp laboratories, every step and 
standard were fixed scientifically by experts, college- 
trained. s 


They found that one kind of 
peanuts yielded the richest but- 
ter. Another excelled in flavor. 
By countless tests they found 
the finest results in a blend of two 
famous varieties. 


They found it essential to use 
the highest-grade nuts. Even a 


Van Camp’s Soups 
18 kinds. Each developed by a famous 
Parisian chef, then perfected by our culinary 
experts. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PEANUT BUTTER 


THREE SIZES 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens atIndianapolis 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans 


It will 
change your whole conception of this dish. 
Three sizes. 


Perfected by our scientific cooks. 


small mixture of inferior nuts changes the flavor 
entirely. 


'They found that skins must be removed to clarify 
the butter. 


They found that the nut-hearts give a bitter tinge, 
so they remove them all. 


They found that roasting must be carried to ex- 
actly a certain point. Any variation spoils the fla- 
vor. So at that point they cool the nuts in a sudden 
draft. And they seal the jars in a vacuum, so no 
air can affect the product. 


Thus they reach perfection in 
a Peanut Butter. It has brought 
to users a multiplied delight. 
Today the process never varies 
an iota. So every jar is exactly 
like the jar you buy to test. 


Please let your folks compare 
it with the other kinds you 
know. See if they approve it. 


Van Camp's Spaghetti 


Made from a formula we were years in 
creating, and valued at $500,000. Three 
sizes. 
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Moore’s Wonderland in Detroit, just for 
a lark I blacked my face and tried the 
song, “Oh, I don’t know, you’re not so 
warm.” Nobody was more surprised 
than I when it went like a house on fire. 
Then I began to find myself. By that 
time I bad met George Walker, and we 
used to travel around the country to- 
gether. I took to studying the dialect 
of the American negro, which to me was 
just as much a foreign dialect as that 
of the Italian. 


HORTLY after that I met Thomas 
Canary, of Canary and Lederer. He 
romised to put us in a piece called “The 
Pasing Show.” But before that came off 
we got a telegram from him saying that 
“if we could get to New York” by 
September 14th we could have an en- 
gagement in “The Gold Bug.” If we 
could get there! As if we wouldn’t have 
crawled there on our knees! Unfortu- 
nately, “The Gold Bug” lasted only a 
week. Then we were with Sandow’s 
troupe for a while, after which we went 
to Boston to join Pete Dailey’s company. 
Then came our first big success in 
New York. We were given a trial at 
Koster & Bial’s and we stayed there for 
thirty-six weeks. It was Mr. Bial who 
first sent me to Europe. I was at the 
Empire in London and went on imme- 
diately after the ballet, and promptly 
died. That taught me to know better 
than to try to follow a ballet. 

After that I went to Europe frequently, 
not only because I found kinder treat- 
ment there but in order to learn my trade. 
I used to go over every summer for a 
while and study pantomime from Pietro, 
the great pantomimist. He is the one 
artist from whom I can truthfully say 
that I learned. He taught me gesture, 
facial expression—without which I would 
never have been able to do the poker 
game stunt that was so popular. And 
above all he taught me the value of poise, 
repose and pauses. He taught me that 
the pause after a gesture or a movement is 
frequently more important than the 
| gesture itself, because it emphasizes the 
' gesture. The same thing is true in sing- 
ing a song. The pause at the end of a 
line is often more important than the 
inflection you give the line. For instance, 
in Ring Lardner's song which begins 


this way: 
Her Head D oesn't Ache at All My cA claims that all her folks 


OU don’t need to feel for her. She is just doi Come from good fighting stock 

lon’t n: eel sorry for her. e jus joing » 1 iei 
tite (o taratas soroa AL Marla har happy. hona fn And now they’re paying us a endless visit 
Derbyshire, England, to go and nurse the wounded soldiers (pause) $ 

in Russia, We are beginning to see why “wounded soldiers At our apartment in the Mecca Block. 

feel no pain.” She is Miss Yvonne Fitzroy. You should There’s three brother-in-laws (pause), 


rend about ber in : One sister-in-law (pause), one mother-in-law, 


Dod emu em That’s five (pause) 
W K And any one of the quintet can jes’ eat 
Nery ee Jess Willard alive. 
lustrat Weekly. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


THE LARGEST SELECTION 
QUALITY VARIETY VALUE 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 P STREET 
NEW YORK 


It's in the Alco Gravure picture section along with dozens 
of other gossipy bits about people you know and do not 
know—and clever, caught-in-the-act pictures of them. 
EvERY WEEK gleans the wide world for strange places and 
unusual situations. It reads all the new books and current 
magazines—and gives you the best items boiled down and 
condensed for quick reading. Saves you wading through 
volumes of literature. EvERY WEEK gives you dozens of 
helpful and stimulating articles. Its short stories and long 
stories are fairly snapping with interest. Every WEEK is 
published by the publishers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
If you like one, you will like the other. They are similarly 
different. The yearly subscription price of Every WEEK is 
$1.00. The address is 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EVERY WEEK—Every Newsstand—Everywhere—Every Thursday—Every Week 


It was Pietro who taught me that the 
entire aint and object of art is to achieve 
naturalness. The more simple and real 
the manner of your walking or talking 
the more effective, and that is the purpose 
of art. I played a deal of pantomime 
in. Europe. I did the Toreador in the 
pantomime version of Carmen, and many 
other parts. 

Each time I come back to America 
this thing they call race prejudice follows 
me wherever I go. When Mr. Ziegfeld 
first proposed to engage me for the 
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Follies there was a tremendous storm in a 
teacup. Everybody threatened to leave; 
they proposed to get up a boycott if he 
persisted; they said all sorts of things 
against my personal character. But Mr. 
Ln inem stuck to his guns and was quite 
undisturbed by everything that was said. 
Which is one reason why I am with him 
now, although I could make twice the 
salary in vaudeville. There never has 
been any contract between us, just a 


gentlemen’s agreement. I always get on 


rfectly with everybody in the company 
y being polite and friendly but keeping 

my distance. Meanwhile I am lucky 
enough to have real friends, people who 
are sure enough of themselves not to need 
to care what their brainless and envious 
rivals will say if they happen to be 
seen walking along the street with me. 
And I have acquired enough philosoph 
to protect me against the things which 
would cause me humiliation id grief if 
I had not learned independence. : 

It was not people in the company, I 
since discovered, but outsiders who were 
making use of that line of talk for petty 
personal purposes. 

Meanwhile, I have no grievance what- 
soever against the world or the people in 
it: Pm having a grand time. I am what 
Iam, not because of what I am but in 
spite of it. 


IF a book sells between fifty and a 
hundred thousand you say that book 
is a great success. Multiply this by 
ten and you will get some idea of the 
number of books Harold Bell Wright 
sells. Some of them have sold a mil- 
lion copies or over, and all of them 
over half a million. This man has a 
genius for writing for a wide circle of 
readers. Read his article on the 
"Sword of Jesus" in the February 
"American Magazine" and it will 
help you to understand the hold he 
has on the great American public. 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 27) 


Chicago is the most domestic metropolis 
on the globe. From mansions to cottages 
they stand, these countless dwelling-places 
of content and citizens. Hotel life 1s for 
floaters; we live in houses, not furnished 
rooms. 

That is the truly bully thing about 
Chicago. We plant grass, and we store 
up nuts for the winter, and we raise chil- 
dren, and we love our wives. I maintain 
that the average Chicagoan loves his wife 
more than the average male anywhere 
else. To begin with, the Chicago girls are 
the sweetest; and then there is that homey- 
ness of life in the big, flat, broad, square 
town to keep 'em sweet to us. 

There is more milk and less lip rouge 
sold in the Lake Michigan port than any 
other place I know of—more milk than in 
New York and Boston put together, and 
less lip rouge than in Paris and London 
put together. The principal cosmetics 
firm of America has no branch office in 
Chicago. The women have natural com- 


Labor saving cleaning 


Look upon the purchase of an ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner for 
your home as a business-like investment. It is genuinely built and 
will last for years. It will give steady daily service. It will do the 
house cleaning in the shortest time. It can be qperated by a child. It solves 
the servant question. The cleaning is 
thorough. It pipes the dust and dirt 
away and cleans without dust. 
Can be installed in old or new build- 
Pe] —- ings of any kind, uses electricity or 
V, gasoline engine power. Once in- 
ACUUM CLEANER Stated the ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner becomes one 
of the most valued features to the household. The housewife is no longer 
dependent upon servants or outside help to do her cleaning. 
Buy now on easy payment plan 
Dealers will be glad to figure with for installing an ARCO WAND 
in your on easy payments. t estimate for your home 
Arco Wand Catalog sent free 
Write for copy of catalog—full of illustrations and in- 
.formation about the ARCO WAND machine and 
how it will solve the problem of the present scar- 
city of servants. k 
Write to 816-822 
Xs AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY =»: 
Makersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators 
H a a 
Will Y from N t 7 
d C Bring ou the d lon S | a 
Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the] 3 weeks on tial. ‘The Paihindcr Is an ilustrated weekly: published at 


sa | the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 

made at this world capital. b pre aep eei world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 

lic affairs | Pct fills the bill without emptying the purse: it costs but $1 a year. If you 

want to keep posted on whatis going on in the world, at the least expense 

of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 186 to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation £. 

weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder, Box 16 Washington, D. C. 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pi runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade. 


Short-Story Writing 
ASQURSE trey moe Ta tne Dietary. rm, eiae 
e: J 


One student writes:—“Before 
completing the lessons, received 

l| over $1,000 for manuscripts 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines." 
Also courses In Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nal! undred 


Dr. Esenwein 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home) Correspondence School 
135, Spri 
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How to Become a 


Star Salesman > 


How thousands of clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, füriers and 
other poorly paid workers become high-powered 
salesmen, earning $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 


By J. P. BURNHAM 


NEW type of salesman is rapidly 
coming to the fore in modern 
business. In the olden days a 
man had to “work his way up” 

before his employers dared send him 
on the road.  To-day business recog- 
nizes that salesmanship is a science— 
and that the man who can sell paint or 
bonds or real estate or clothing can sell 
sewing machine supplies or tooth paste 
or groceries or anything else. 


THE SELLING INSTINCT 


It is well known that certain funda- 
mental principles underlie every sale. 
Human nature is the same—always and 
everywhere. The man who knows how 
to sway the human mind through the 
fundamental principles of salesmanship 
can sell anything, because he under- 
stands what motives induce men to buy. 


A star salesman for a shoe manufac- 
turer can switch lines completely, and 
still be a star salesman from the first 
day he goes out. He knows the game of 
selling—just as another man knows ma- 
chinery, and can readily apply his 
knowledge to all sorts of machines. 


That it is not necessary for a man to 
“work his way up" to the position of 
salesman, and proof that failures and 
poorly paid workers in other lines can 
develop this star salesmanship ability, 
has been demonstrated in thousands of 
cases. 


MEN WHO MADE GOOD 


A young man in San Francisco, who 
was formerly a carpenter, is now in the 
$5,000 a year class as a salesman. A 
former $15 a week clerk is now selling 
goods to many of the largest firms in 
the United States, and has earned more 
than $100 a day. Last year a man in 
Dayton, O., earned $800 as a clerk. 
This year he has earned $6,500 as a 
salesman, and was recently promoted to 
sales manager. 

A printer in Chicago decided he would stop 
trying to get ahead in a crowded field where 
salary possibilities are limited. He was con- 
vinced that salesmen are made—not born—and 
after studying the principles of scientific sales- 
manship he launched out and secured a position 
paying him $2,500 a year, with every prospect 
of increased earnings as he gocs on. 


a— umo Gum unm an ue ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Address nearest office, Dept. 23-A, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York. 


Please send me your Big Free Illustrated Book 
and list of lines in which positions are open. No 
obligation on my part. 


Name ...es.ecssesosesoerosoosoososseooosoo 
Street T———— wesssosocecsessecceoceos . 
CIty zo ier ep rex State..........uuu. 


In Hanford, Cal., is & man who worked at any- 
thing he could get to do—and as he says, “was 
out of work half the time." He turned to sales- 
manship and has earned as high as $450 in one 
month. A man in Kansas City, over 60 years 
old, decided he would work with his head instead 
of with his hands. He turned to salesmanship 
as offering the greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and earned $200 a month as a result. 
An office clerk in Chicago, working at an office 
clerk's small salary, jumped to earnings of $3,000 
a year in a remarkably short time after having 
studied scientific salesmanship. 


These are but a few of thousands of similar 
instances of how men learn to sell by mas- 
tering the basic principles of salesmanship. It 
does not matter what they are asked to sell —they 
know their profession as well as the lawyer 
knows his—and as the lawyer applies his knowl- 
edge to the various cases that come to him, so 
the salesman applies his knowledge to the sell- 
ing problem in front of him. 


HOW TO MASTER SELLING 


But to attempt to learn successful salesman- 
ship without a system of definite instruction is 
like trying to learn to run an automobile with- 
out instruction. It can be done in a way, but it 
takes a long time and is never mastered in the 
right way. 


All of the instances cited here are the results 
of studying the course of scientific salesmanship 
issued by the National Salesmen's Training Asso- 
ciation. Instruction, which is of the highest or- 
der, is given by mail, and the results border on 
the miraculous. In an amazingly short time any 
one can learn every detail of successfully selling 
any line of merchandise. 


A feature of the Association's work is the free 
employment bureau, which secures positjons for 
students and graduates without charge. There 
is also an opportunity for students to earn extra 
money long before they have completed the 
course, and at the same time gain practical ex- 
perience. 


REMARKABLE BOOK FREE 


The National Salesmen's Training Association 
has issued a remarkable book, which will be sent 
free, on request, to every man who is dissatis- 
fied with his present position. Regardless of how 
little ability you now have as a salesman, re- 
gardless of how impossible you may think it is 
for you to become a successful salesman, write 
for this book to-day. Read how others with no 
greater advantages than your own have suc- 
ceeded in earning $2,500, $8,000, even up to 
$10,000 a year. Read about the thousands of 
concerns who write in asking for the “National” 
type of salesman. 


The Association is now more than ten years 
old, and has already trained thousands of suc- 
cessful men, who never before sold a dollar's 
worth of goods. In addition, thousands of men 
who have spent years in selling merchandise have 
taken the course with the greatest profit. 


The salesman is independent. He travels 
everywhere, stops at the finest hotels, all 
expenses paid and lives like a lord. Moreover, 
his earnings, large as they may be, are never be- 
grudged, for they are only a part of the profits 
he actually produces. 


Regardless of your present position in life, you 
owe it to yourself to at least write for the 64- 
page book offered by the association. It tells 
everything you want to know about the oppor- 
tunities in salesmanship for you, about the amaz- 
ing system of instruction and what N. S. T. A. 
irene and Service has meant to thousands of 
others. 3 


Do not wait until to-morrow, for you may miss 
the greatest opportunity of your life. Send in a 
postcard or the coupon below right now. NA- 
TIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIA- 
TION. Address nearest office, Dept. 23-A, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, New York. 


plexions, BA there by the Christian ele- 
ments. ey don't dress as smartly as 
San Francisco women, nor as gaudily as 
New York ladies. They don't have to. 
They have hair and eyes and things to 
make them attractive. They look just as 
good when they get wet, too., 

That gives you a taste of Chicago at- 
mosphere. Things out here are pretty 
much as God nade them. We don’t frou- 
frou our women, put ice cream on our pie 
or dash absinthe in our drinks. 


You should see a Chicago first-night! 
There isn’t a dress suit in the theater, 
except the one worn by the head usher 
and the other one worn by the leading 
juvenile. Bill, Jim and Pete meet at the 
door, ask after each other’s kids, go in 
merrily and look over the No. 2 company 
that the New York barons sent out labeled 
‘Original cast—a Year on Broadway." 
It isn't the original cast, the original cast 
didn't play on Broadway at all and not a 
year anywhere, and this cast never saw 
even New Jersey. 

Then these simple home folks politely 
let the curtain rise, wait to see what hap- 
pens, come out in the intermissions and 

ive their verdict. And it is absolute. In 

ew York one may promote or half-rate 
an attraction into resembling a success. 
In Chicago a bad show begins to pick at 
the coverlet at 8:16, opening night. Word 
spreads fast in Chicago (300,000 "phones, 
for one thing), and if there is the slightest 
suspicion that an effort has been made to 
"put one over" the hammer swings 
quickly, mightily and fatally. 

We have no claw-hammer smart-alecs 
who come to sit on their hands or blow on 
their fingers, fearful that they will see a 
hit. We love the good things. But, oh, 
how we resent near-silk goods and “‘sec- 
onds!" We will run a good show a year, 
have done it frequently; but we won't 
stand a bloomer for a fortnight. The 
manner in which Chicago will not go to 
see a shabby show product is startling. 

In literature we are catholic. Not to 
own a representative library stamps one 
as below par. I haven't heard the “‘bor- 
rowed book joke” in twenty years. We 
have a passion for possession in reading 
matter. I have known a Chicagoan to 
steal books rather than go without them. 

In politics Chicago is that strange ani- 
mal, an "independent." Just now the 
municipal government is Republican, the 
county Democratic, the state Democratic, 
the wards about evenly divided, several 
aldermen Socialist. Before this will see 
print the county and state offices ma 
change hands. But they will not land- 
slide. Chicago is very level. It moves, 
but it never slides—occasionally it does 
slip a little, though. 

We fight our public officials. Of course 
we do. We are only human. Don’t for- 
get that Cæsar was assassinated and Na- 
poleon got the gate. Man’s inhumanity 
to his leaders has marked all history. But 
we give our elected ones a chance to make 
good, and if they do we are as grateful as 
may be expected. 

And we build the largest monuments 
to dead governors in the world, whether 
they made good or not. 

ur saloons close on Sundays and ev- 
ery morning at one. And there are 
no infractions of these regulations to 
speak of. In Chicago there is no “night 
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The Oliver 


WAS 


A $2,000,000 | 
GUARANTEE | 


A 


49 


Typewriter 


That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to 
you upon approval. Five days' free trial. No money down. No salesmen to influence 
you. Be your own salesman and save $51. Over a year to pay. Mail the coupon now. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating 
waste. New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

So March 1st we announced the Oliver Typewriter 
Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we dis- 
continued an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen 
and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 


Prices Cut In Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting expenses, 
we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from the stand- 
ard level of $100 to $49. This means that you save $51 
per machine. This is not philan- 
thropy on our part. While our plan 
saves you much, it also saves for us. 

There was nothing more wasteful 
in the whole realm of business than 
our old ways of selling typewriters. 
Who wants to continue them? 
Wouldn’t you rather pocket 50 per 
cent for yourself? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
gives this guarantee: The Oliver 
Nine we now sell direct is the exact 
machine—our latest and best model 
—whien until March 1st was $100. 

This announcement deals only with 
a change in sales policy. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of 
its success. With its huge financial resources it de- 
termined to place the typewriter industry on a dif- 
ferent basis. This, you admit, is in harmony with the 
economie trend. 

The entire facilities of the company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 


Typewriters. 
A World Favorite 


This Oliver Nine is a wey ear development. It is the finest, 
the costliest, the most succ model that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways, that any- 
body ever turned out. If any typewriter in the world is worth $100, 
it is this Oliver Nine. 

It is the same commercial machine purchased by the United 
States Steel Corporation, the National City Bank of New York, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the National Biscuit Company, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and other leading businesses. Over 600,000 
have been sold. 


This Coupon Is Worth $51 


à 
Pow 
uw wr» wwnm 


OVER 600,000 SOLD 


Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it possible for the 
consumer to deal direct with the producer. 

You may order from this advertisement by using the coupon 
below. We don’t ask a penny down on deposit. 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use it as yeu 
would your own. If you decide to keep it, you have more than 
a year to pay for it. Our terms are $3.00 per month. You are under 
no obligation to keep it. We will even refund transportation 
charges if you return it. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon for 
our proposition in detail. We immediately send you our 
de luxe catalog and all information which you would 
formerly obtain from a typewriter salesman. 


10c Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3.00 a 
month—the equivalent of 10 cents a 
day—it is now possible for everyone 
to.own a typewriter. To own it for 
50 per cent less than any other 
standard machine. 

Regardless of price, donot spend one 
cent upon any typewriter—whether 
new, second hand or rebuilt—do not 
even renta maehine until you have in- 
vestigated thorou, ur ition. 

Ran tibe, we oughly o en oh the a 
durable, one of the greatest, one of the most 


successful typewriters ever built If anyone 
ever builds a better, it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when you 
may obtain a brand new Oliver Nine—a world 
favorite—for $49? Cut out the wasteful meth- 
ods and order direct from this advertisement. 
. Or send for our remarkable book entitled “The High Cost of Ty 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy.” You will not be placed under 
the slightest obligation. 

Canadian price $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1061 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 
either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further 
information. Check carefully which you wish. 


MAIL 


TO-DAY 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1061 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
L1 Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days' free inspection. If I 
keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy," 
your de luxe catalogs and further information. 
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Put Your Motoring on a War 
Basis with the Franklin Car 


OME people think they 

can solve the thrift ques- 
tion by talking about it. The 
war situation is actual and 
real. Every man feels it is his 
duty to help the country, but 
he tells you what the Govern- 
ment ought to do instead of 
taking the first practical step 
—meeting the plain facts in 
the things close at hand; things 
he buys and uses and pays to 
maintain. 


Gasoline and rubber are 
prime necessities of War, Yet 
many a car owner who talks 
thrift is actually destroying 
fifty per cent more of these 
commodities than his motor- 
ing should require. 


. War Time Activity Demands 
Economy in Motor Car 
Operation 


Ask the man who gets 
eight, ten or twelve miles to 
the gallon of gasoline and five 
or six thousand miles to the 
set of tires. He probably has 
the feeling—almost the con- 
viction—that he can do better 


with the Franklin, but it is ' 


easier to close his eyes to the 
facts and wonder whether the 
Franklin's record for gasoline 
and,tire saving is really and 
actually true. 


He does not investigate—he 
takes refuge in general doubt. 


Another way he has of side 
stepping the issue is to argue 
that in these days it is better 
economy to hang on to his old 
car. He. knows how wasteful 
it is to run, yet he overlooks 
the fact that the Franklin sav- 
ing in gasoline, tires and oil 
would more than carry his in- 
vestment in a Franklin Car. 


Perhaps he says he will meet 
conditions by using his car less. 
He forgets that while the av- 
erage car is standing idle its 
depreciation offsets any reduc- 
tion in running expense he 
could make. 


He ought to see that it is 
true conservation for him to 
put his motoring on a War 
basis now; clean up his old car 
proposition; take a fresh start 
and get an automobile that 
actually fits conditions as they 
are today. 


War time thrift and econ- 
omy are possible to every 
motorist without reducing his 
mileage or curtailing the use of 
his car. War time activity 
makes this fact of vital inter- 
est. Thousands of men are 
finding increased demands up- 
on their time and more work 
for their automobile. 


Franklin Holds World’s 
Records for Thrift and 
Efficiency 


The Thrift and Efficiency 
Standards of the Franklin Car 
are matters of public record. 


On May Ist, 1914, 94 Frank- 
lin cars in all parts of the 
country averaged 32.8 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 


On May Ist, 1915, 137 
Franklin Cars averaged 32.1 
miles to the gallon. 


On July 13th, 1917, 179 
Franklin cars established the 
remarkable average of 40.3 
miles to the single gallon of 
gasoline. 


All records under Standard 
Efficiency Test Rules. 


In the Yale University Fuel 
Economy Test, Professor 
Lockwood and Arthur B. 
Browne, M. E., established 
the fact that the Franklin Car 
uses /ess gasoline per mile than 
any other car with six or more 
cylinders. 

On November 17th, 1915, a 
Franklin Car covered 1 
miles on a single gallon of oil— 
a run from New York to Chi- 
cago. 


Right Now Is the Time for All 
Motorists to Investigate 
the Franklin 


Franklin Economy and Effi- 


. ciency as demonstrated by 


these records of low gasoline 
consumption, continue 
throughout the car. Franklin 
owners’ individual tire mileage 
reports, for instance, over a 
period of five years, give a na- 
tional average of 10,203 miles 
to the set. 

The value of the F ranklin 
Car as an investment is clearly 
shown every time you find a 
used Franklin for sale. It 
brings a 20% higher price than 
any other fine car in propor- 
tion to its first cost and the 
use it had. The time is close 
at hand when the motorist 
must choose between a re- 
stricted use of his car or meet- 
ing conditions in a constructive 
way with the economical 
Franklin. 


Touring Car . 
Cabriolet . . 
Town Car. . 2610 lbs. 
Runabout . . 2160 lbs. 
Sedan . 2610 lbs. 
Limousine . 2620 lbs. 
Four-passenger 

Roudster . 2280 lbs. 2050 
Brougham. . 2575 lbs. 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


2280 Ibs. $2050 
2485 lbs. 2850 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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life.” Closing the “segregated district” 
rooted out the last of it. There are two 
all-night barber shops in the whole city, 
one for each six hundred thousand males 
—which gives you an indication of the 
activities after hours. There is one place 
in all Chicago where one can get food 
srved by a white waiter on a tablecloth 
after one A. M. 

But we rise early. The banks and the 
boards still stand by the archaic rule of 
nine o'clock opening. But that’s lunch- 
time for many a Chicagoan. Day service 
on car lines begins at five o'clock and ends 
at one A. M. 

Wehave elevated railroads, three of 'em, 
octopusing from a central “loop” to every 
corner of the burg. That loop, by the 
way, is one of the most decisive visita- 
tions ever wished on a healthy and grow- 
ing center. By common consent it was 
voted a deadline of commerce and gayety; 
now one must have his office or his theater 
or his skyscraper inside that loop or be 
forever apologizing and going into bank- 
ruptcy. WT hat is a sad setback. No loop 
ever wound could hold the throbbing 
heart of Chicago. 

By the same token, the few after- 
theater loiterers and village soaks that 
came with the franchise are known as 
“loophounds.” : The loophound of Chi- 
cago differs vastly from the Broadwayite 
of Manhattan and the boulevardier of 
Paris. He is the man who doesn't go 
home to dinner every evening and who is 
seen stepping out of taxis. The taxi is not 
an indigenous institution here. Almost 
allof us own cars; the rest do well to walk, 
as nature meant a poor man to do. With 
that, our taxi rates are the cheapest any- 
where except London—and who would 
want to journey all the way to London 
just to save a few cents taxi fare? 

We have several clubs on Michigan 
Boulevard (the most beautiful street in 
Christendom, by the way) and one or two 


elsewhere. But the *clubman" is like the 
“drover” or the “cowboy.” I never saw 
any of them in Chicago. A club is re- 
garded as a good place to take lunch with 
the boys, where one may eat without a 
brass band dinning into one’s noonda 
ear. And for that it is a necessity, for 
must admit that in Chicago our restau- 
rateurs have the savage bad taste to serve 
cabaret with luncheon. 

Our restaurants, in fact, are a never- 
ending shame to us. We are not nobby 
enough to demand the hairline discrimina- 
tion of service, appointment and aplomb 
asked and given in tinsel towns like 
Gotham. All we ask of our foremost 
beaneries is the three f’s: fodder, fox-trots 
and fusel-oil. The result is that our most 
prosperous basement U-café—one of the 
six best cellars—regales us with ice-skat- 
ing duets; another has a “jazz” band un- 
der a ten-foot ceiling; a third features a 
table d'hóte that would stagger a lumber- 
jack. 

But little care we about cafés. 
at home and drink at the bar. 

And that sentence, coined to the de- 
mand of a habit of being funny whenever 
possible, nevertheless gives you a taste of 
the flavor of Chicago. We do eat át home 
—and we have homes where we may eat, 
and we go to them willingly and often, be- 
cause we love them abd lates in them 
and hate to be away from them. Yet we 
patronize the mahogany or walnut way- 
station because we are human and have 
frailties and are subject to about the same 
temptations and weaknesses that all other 
cities’ children are proudly ashamed of. 

It’s the most human city you ever saw. 
We know each other so well, and we are so 
chummy, that it has to be; yet there are so 
many of us that everything is multiplied 
many times. Therefore our humanness is 
just like anybody’s, but so many times 
more so. 

Do I make myself clear? 


We eat 


Do YOU ever worry? If not, then you won’t care to read an article on this 


all-absorbing subject in next month’s magazine. 


But if you are bothered 


by worrying, read it and you will get some real help from it. We did. 


How We Decide When 
to Raise a Man’s Salary 


(Continued from page 20) 


educational department; reports from of- 
ficers who have interviewed the employee 
m accordance with the system of inter- 
viewing every employee three times a year; 
a rt from the bank's physicians (all 
employees being medically examined twice 
a year); a record of the employee's age, ex- 
ence, and education before entering the 
bank and his progress in the bank, includ- 
his salary increases. 
. The Office Administration Committee 
isan innovation likely to be widely adopted 
by other large organizations now that 
its extraordinary usefulness is here being 
made public. T has restored the “ per- 
sonal touch” in handling huge forces. It 
has reinfused in Big Business that touch 
of sentiment the lack of which has had 
Isastrous consequences during the last 


fifteen years—this sentiment is a vague, 
indefinable, but all-important ingredient 
in producing a smoothly running organi- 
zation; it is suggestive of the boy's defini- 
tion of salt, “The stuff that makes meat 
taste awful bad when it hasn't any." 

I was privileged to attend a session of 
the committee. It is composed of the chief 
clerk (Charles T. Ayles), the chairman; 
Miss Spencer, assistant chief clerk, and 
four assistant cashiers. This committee 
has at hand data on the salaries paid by 
other financial institutions; it keeps in 
mind the Department of Commerce and 
Labor verdict that ninety dollars a month 
is necessary to maintain a family in mod- 
erate comfort; it knows President Vander- 
lip's principles for dealing with employees, 
and as almost all the members have come 


The Charm of 
Abounding Health 


Thoughtfulness in diet 
pays a rich dividend 
in health and comeli- 
ness—just as careless 
living leaves its tell- 
tale marks upon the 
features. 


For many years 


Grape-Nuts 


has been a favorite 
food with women. 


Its wholesome nutri- 
tion, ease of digestion, 
and whole grain ele- 
ments (including the 
valuable mineral salts) 
make Grape-Nuts of 
decided health value. 


The natural sweetness 
of this economical food 
makes the addition of 
sugar unnecessary. 
Then, too, when milk 
or cream is used, less 
is required than for the 
ordinary cereals. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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180,786 Men 


_Pay the Income Tax 
on Salaries between 
$5,000 and $25,000 


USINESS men who are law 
trained hold positions of power 
at large salaries because their 

training gives them the knowledge 
needed ‘for leadership. That is why 
such a large percentage of income tax 
payers are law trained men, 

In selecting a new President for the 
National Biscuit Company a law trained man 
was promoted. The President of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. is a law trained 
man. In the largest corporations, banks, 
trust companies, manufacturing and selling 
organizations, Law Trained Men form a big 
percentage of the guiding hands that make 
those concerns successful. 


All Acts of Business Based 
on Law 


Law Trained Men are continually called 
to take up the duties of executives. Their 
rise to success is rapid because their training 
has given them a substantial mental power 
that inspires confidence. A law training gives 
a man the ability to analyze, to direct and 
to control. 

: The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has been 
prepared by eighty recognized legal author- 
ities. It is written in simple understand- 
able language in an intensely interestin, 
manner. It gives you a thorough practica 
training in the fundamentals o law under 
the personal guidance of experienced and 
able lawyers and law trained business men. 


We Bring the Law to You 


Dean W. Hoynes of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity says: “Law teaches a habit of close reason- 
ing. Who has not heard men speak ofa lawyer- 
like treatment of a matter that has been skill- 
fully developed and convincingly proved ?” 


E. H. Harriman said: “I would give a 
million dollars to know law.” 


Mr. Vanderlip, the Banker, picks $25,000 
executive because he knew law. 


The Blackstone Institute with its affili- 
ations is the oldest non-resident law school 
in America. It has successfully trained more 
than 38,000 men and women in law. Charles 
E. Summers of New York City Bar says: 
“It is a worthy successor to the immortal 
Blackstone and his American prototype, 
Chancellor Kent.” 


Send for further information. Learn for 
yourself what the law will do for you, 


Get this Free Book 


Our new 118-page booklet, ‘The Law Trained Man," tells 
tu how a law training will help you become successful in 
usiness or public life. Simply mail the coupon below with 
tow name and address plainly written or t. and it will 
sent you free. Send for your copy y. Blackstone 
Institute, Dept. 21, 608 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send"'The Law Trained Man,"118-page book-FREE 
Name 
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City State 
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Blackstone Institute 


Dept. 21, 608 S. Dearborn Street 
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up from the ranks they have practical 
knowledge of the conditions of the em- 
ployees in the various departments. 

Here is a typical case that came before 
the committee, the “Raise Committee,” 
the clerks call it. 

An officer had had one of the three-a- 
year interviews with an employee, and 
submitted this report to the committee: 

“I had quite a talk with this man to-day 
concerning his work, and expressed the 
opinion that, inasmuch as he is saving 
considerable money for the bank through 
his alertness, he deserves an increase in his 
salary. He appears to have the right spirit 
and seems very ambitious to succeed. 
Therefore, if he is doing his work at all 
well, 1 think we should grant him an in- 
crease.” 

Among the items in the regular “ Re- 
port on Personal Interviews” were these: 


1. Is the employee confident of his ability to 
perform his work perfectly and press on to bet- 
ter things?—Yes. 

2. Does he feel that he is doing his work as 
efficiently as anyone could do it?—Yes. 

3. What does he think of his future here?— 
Not getting ahead very fast and is ambitious to 
succeed. 

4. What discussion, if any, was there con- 
cerning the facts set forth in the Personal Re- 
port?—Good Report. 

5. What, besides his class work, is he doing 
to make progress in his work?— Nothing special. 

6. Discussion with reference to educational 
work ?—dGeneral. 

- 7. Does he consider the classes profitable?— 
es. 

8. Suggestions concerning department work? 
—Says he is making them right along. 


CONCLUSION 


Opinion of ability: Very good. 

Spirit: Fine. 

Progress being made: Good. 

Do you feel that the employee is in the de- 
partment for which he is best fitted?—Yes. 

Is an increase in salary recommended?— Yes, 
$200. 

Interview satisfactory ?—Yes. 


THE department head’s report on this 
clerk was next looked up. The form for 
this report has three columns, each con- 
taining twelve qualities. Thus, the first 
row reads: Enthusiastic worker? Inter- 
ested? Lacks interest? The highest degree 
of each quality appears in the first column, 
a moderate degree of it in the second, and 
lack of it in the third. This clerk had an 
unbroken record of maximum marks. 
Here are the twelve qualities the City 
Bank's department heads regard as the 
most important in an employee: 


. Enthusiastic worker 

. Exceptional aptitude 

. Trustworthy 

. Exceptionally accurate 

Tactfui 

. Exceptionally rapid 

. Gives excellent cooperation 

. Very pleasing address and personality 
. Proper amount of self-confidence 
10. Marked executive ability 

11. Unusual degree of initiative 

12. Very courteous 


VONDA WHE 


Then follows a summary, also divided 
into three degrees: Consider exceptional 
workman? verage workman? Poor 
workman? 

Under the head ‘‘Special Remarks,” 
the department head wrote: “I consider 
Mr. a very valuable man. Through 


his alertness many hundreds of dollars in 
interest have been saved for the bank. 
This is especially significant, inasmuch as 
his failure to observe these items could not 
be held against him. In my opinion he is 
worth more than his present salary.” 
. Inspection of earlier reports revealed 
that this employee had not always been 
so efficient, having been marked as being 
deficient, among other things, in person- 
ality and in tact. 
he doctor’s latest examination showed 

that the clerk was in normal condition. 
Earlier in the year nervousness was noted. 

The educational report showed that the 
employee was attending an advanced 
banking class and doing creditably. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
employee who does unusually well in his 
work does unusually well in his studies 
also; it is, indeed, rare for the report of a 
department head and that of the educa- 
tional director to differ markedly in tone 
and tenor. 


A FIRST employees hesitated to talk 
frankly when interviewed by officers. 
They were not quite sure their confidences, 
which they were encouraged to give, 
might not be betrayed. Gradually, how- 
ever, all doubts have been removed, and 
now the employees talk matters over with 
an officer as freely as a Catholic talks to a 
priest in the confessional. The value of 
these heart-to-heart talks has been mani- 
fold. The dissatisfied worker can “blow off 
steam," and even if he cannot be entirel 

lacated he can at least be shown why all 
lis wishes cannot be granted. The con- 
spicuously able employee is certain to be 
unearthed. Occasionally subordinates 
have brought to the attention of the man- 
agement acts on the part of superiors 
which were found to be detrimental to the 
institution. 

Every employee is amply protected 
against the possibility of prejudice on the 
part of his or her superior. Not even the 
chief clerk can discharge a single worker 
except for proved dishonesty; every dis- 
missal must be passed upon by the Office 
Administration Committee, and all heads 
of departments know that recommenda- 
tions of discharge will be sifted very care- 
fully, and action taken only when the 
grounds are ample beyond question. This 
arrangement gives the entire force a sense 
of security in their positions so long as the 
perform their duties worthily. Laggards 
also know that their record is being con- 
tinuously checked up and that a poor show- 
ing month after month will lead to but one 
result. 

Clerks who display unusual aptitude 
are given opportunity to qualify for the 
students' classes. Every year some fifteen 
or twenty universities select two of their 
most promising students for entrance to 
the City Bank with a view to qualifying 
for foreign service. Already about sixty- 
five of these students have been trained 
and sent abroad. Great pains are taken 
to teach these young men all branches of 
banking, and those who pass the final tests 
are regarded as graduate bankers. Plans 
are being introduced to open this course 
to more and more of the bank's clerical 
force who demonstrate their fitness for 
the rigid studies and examinations im- 
posed. Every ambitious clerk in the ran És 
can therefore feel that he has opportunity 
to earn a commission, so to speak, an in- 
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ducement which has invaluable inspira- 
tional influence. 

Mr. Vanderlip believes the day is not 
far distant when banking will be taught as 
a profession, just as medicine, engineering, 
law, etc., are now taught. The City Ban 
recently arranged with high schools in and 
around New York for the acceptance of a 
limited number of apprentices, and these 
are being trained with special care. The 
bank's arrangement with leading univer- 
sities for the admission of their brightest 
students is also a step toward the attain- 
ment of Mr. Vanderlip's idea on this sub- 
ject of having colleges introduce the train- 
ing of bankers as part of their curricülum. 


H4 the City Bank’s elaborate, costly, . 


and painstaking system of handling 
its workers, of making certain that no de- 
serving employee is overlooked, of bring- 
ing every member of the force into fre- 
quent touch with different officers and of 
providing steps for the ambitious to climb, 
has all this paid? Has the introduction of 
pensions, disability insurance, death bene- 
fits, an employees' investment fund (which 
pays eight per cent on all savings), edu- 
cational classes, prizes for suggestions, 
cooperative buying, etc., been justified? 

“Looking back, I do not see how we 
were ever able to run the bank before this 
work was taken up,” was how President 
Vanderlip expressed it to me. 

“Has it been worth while?” one of the 
vice presidents of the bank repeated when 
I questioned him. “Every officer and ev- 
ery employee now believes it is worth 
while. Some doubted it for a time; no one 
doubts it now. Mr. Vanderlip laid down 
the principle at the very start that not 
only an employee's work, but his progress 
in educational effort, was to be considered 
as of vital importance in measuring sal- 
aries. We are standardizing all positions 
so that employees may graduate from one 
rank to another with, of course, an ad- 
vance in compensation in each instance. 
The exceptional employee is bound to be 
discovered by our interviewing system. 

“Incidentally, the examination of all 
employees twice or three times a year by 
our doctors has produced gratifying re- 
sults. Instead of an employee continuing 
at work until compelled to quit on account 
of sickness, incipient cases of illness and 
prelimmary symptoms of run-down condi- 
tion are now detected and a rest ordered 
at once; in every case the doctor’s recom- 
mendations are carried out, even should a 
year’s rest be prescribed. All this is done, 
of course, at the bank’s expense. And the 
employees are not, I assure you, unappre- 
ciative.” 

“What qualities weigh most with you 
in selecting or promoting a man?” I asked. 

“Loyalty and honesty come first, even 
before ability, which ranks third. Then 
comes personality, which embraces cour- 
tesy, physical appearance, neatness, man- 
iness in a man and womanliness in a 
woman. Courtesy is very important. Stu- 
diousness, willingness to study and to 
learn, obedience, thoroughness and ab- 
sence of wasteful habits are all to be taken 
into account. No worker who is not 

thorough can hope to remain in the City 
Bank. Wastefulness is also fatal to a 
career in this institution. 

“Good nature is a virtue which counts 

very strongly in selecting men to manage 
others. Our aim is not so much to dismiss 
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Spa hetti 


already cooked ws ready to serve 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you think you are 
not hungry; when your appetite has to be 
humored; when you want something deli- 
cious, something that makes you hungry; when 
your common sense tells you that you must 
eat a simple, wholesome dish, but when your 
appetite demands something unusually good. 


what use to get the best 
materials, to operate the 
most modern and spotless kit- 
chens, to cater to an entire 
nation on the largest possible 
scale, if the genius of good 
cooking were lost? The whole 
Heinz industry is founded 
upon giving an appetizing 
taste to food. 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you are hungry, 
hungry as a bear, because when you are 
hungry you want food—not merely taste— 
and Heinz Spaghetti—spaghetti made in our 
own clean kitchens and cooked with delicious 
tomato sauce and special cheese—is a food, 
giving the nourishment that your body de- 
mands, while at the same time tasting so good 
that you never grow tired of it. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 


are made in C. 
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the grouches but to cure them. We try to 
get them to read the kind of books that 
will show them that they hurt themselves 
by their sourness. I have a little volume 
called ‘Pep’ which I hand to many a 
clerk who appears to need a little stimulus 
along right lines. 


j ONE test I apply to every person seek- 

ing employment: I never engage a 
person unless I can kindle a light in his 
eyes. If I find it impossible, after trying 
my best, to get a glow in the eye, I con- 
clude that the person has not the tempera- 
ment, the character that can be developed 
into white-heat enthusiasm, and without 
enthusiasm the highest results can never 
be attained. 

“A basic principle with us is that we pay 
our employees to improve their education. 
No page can be promoted to be a messen- 
ger, and no messenger can become a clerk 
until he has passed certain educational 
tests In addition to his technical examina- 
tions. Mr. Vanderlip is perhaps more 
proud of what the City Bank has done for 
the elevation of education than anything 
it has done in the purely financial field." 

“Do you regard sentiment as having a 
place in business?" I asked. 

* Business, to succeed, must be suffused 
with sentiment. Every year Mr. Vander- 
lip invites all the employees to his home 


T n2 - 
ui 
The for a social outing. Our Óffice Administra- 
YO Z Y tion Committee never loses sight of the 
art sentiment can play and must play in 
kanding human beings. We are trying to 
arrange to have every employee inter- 


viewed on his or her birthday by an officer. 
‘This is your birthday, and I wanted to 


P " h Ei í Send your soldier 
RN P — this real 
pe es e Soldier's Razor 


in its 


New Military Kit 
Send your soldier this razor. He will like it bet- 
ter than anything you might select. In its military 
kit it is a small fat package, weighing but five 
ounces. But more than all else, it is 


The only razor that sharpens its own blades 


It strops them, keeps them free from rust, shaves 
and is cleaned—all without taking apart. A freshly 
stropped blade is easier to shave with than a new 
blade. The twelve blades that go with the razor 


talk things over with you, to see whether 
we could not give you a raise,' is the sort 
of greeting we hope to extend on such oc- 
casions. À little touch of this kind reveals 
to the employee that the bank is really in- 
terested in him and is anxious to do every- 
thing possible for his advancement. 
“Our plans are still far from perfect, 
but we feel that we have devised methods 
of solving the human problem in the run- 
ning of a great organization. The whole in- 
stitution is filled with happy, enthusiastic, 
loyal workers, who feel that they are sure 
of a fair and square deal and that their ad- 


vancement depends wholly upon their 
ability and determination to earn it.” 

It 1s significant that brilliancy is not 
specified as a necessary qualification for 
any position in the bank. The qualities 
demanded are the old-fashioned, never- 
antiquated ones which can be cultivated 
by all who are willing to pay the price in 
self-discipline and persevering effort. 

Were promotions and wage increases 
as carefully and systematically considered 
in your organization as'in the City Bank, 
do you feel tolerably certain that the vari- 
ous reports on you and your record would 
insure you a raise on January Ist? 


will give at least 500 fresh, clean shaves. 


The Military Kit 


Three Styles 
Khaki, pigskin 
or black leather 
—— Trench Mirror 


2% by 3% inches, ready for use 
when hung up attached to case. 


To Dealers: 


Write to us for full particulars 
about our 30-day free trial offer, 
which has proved so successful. 


WHO do you think is “the original 
man from Missouri?" Some people 
who know him well think that 
Thomas A. Edison is. He is a man 
that has to be “shown” whether you 
are talking about men or business or 
inventions. William Maxwell, vice- 
president of the Edison company, 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY gives a whole new look at Edison as a 
RAZOR CO., Ltd. business man. If you are a business 

83 Duke St., Toronto, Canada | man don't fail to read this article. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OUR thousand workers 

are employed and three 

hundred and eighty-three 
yards maintained by the Pull- 
man Company throughout the 
country, for the cleaning of 
the cars, and stocking them 
with fresh supplies. 

At the end of every trip all 
seats and cushions are un- 
limbered, and every cranny is 
vacuum cleaned. Mattresses, 
blankets and pillows are hung 
in the open air and sunlight. 
All used linen is removed and 
fresh linen neatly stocked; 
water coolers are sterilized 
with steam; the washrooms 
are cleansed with disinfectant 
solution. 

At frequent intervals car- 
pets are removed and reno- 


Safeguarding the 
Publics Health 
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vated and the monolithic floor 
thoroughly scrubbed; the walls 
and ceilings are washed with 
soap and water. The polished 
steel interior of a Pullmanis 
easily kept clean, and cannot 
shelter germs. Thorough fum- 
igation is given every car 
regularly. 


The laundering of bed linen 
and blankets is done accord- 
ing to the most exacting stand- 
ards; the smallest permanent 
stain or scorching causes it to 
be discarded. Mattresses, 
pillows and all upholstery are 
frequently emptied and their 
contents renovated. There is 
probably no other public place 
where health and cleanliness 
are more vigilantly guarded 
than in the Pullman car. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


The Family Income 


This subject is given a great deal of thought by almost every- 
one these days when a dollar reaches only about half as far 
as it did a year or two ago. 
Would you like to add about $20.00 a month to your family 
income? 
Mrs. Frary of Illinois adds over $20.00 to her account eve 
month by introducing The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion and Every Week to her friends during 
her spare time. 
Here is your opportunity to beat the H. C. of L.! Are you 
going to grasp it? 
Write NOW for full particulars to 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 26 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


"Some of My Best 
Friends Are—” 


(Continued from page 16) 


a Gentile tells me that, no matter what 
people may say about the Jews, their 
family life is very beautiful, I feel it almost 
a duty to go home and beat my wife, so as 
to round out what people say about the 
Jews and, in one particular at least, cause 
it to be true. 

The fact is, that no matter what people 
may say about the Jews, it also applies to 
the Gentiles. Taking it by and large, the 
family life of the Gentiles is very beautiful, 
and I admire you for it, but never until 
now did I deem it a duty to tell you so. On 
the contrary, any 1easonable Jew would 
avoid telling you so, for fear you would 
think that what he really had in mind was 
your preponderating objectionable char- 
acteristics, which of course existed only 
in his imagination. In other words, that 
he was pointing out to you your only vir- ` 
tue, after the fashion of one actor speaking 
of another, when he says: “I think the 
dirty crook has got a good heart at that!" 

The intelligent Jew, however, regards 
all of you Gentiles as being Jews—persons 
possessing all the good and bad qualities 
of himself and against whom he could no 
more hold a prejudice than against his own 
brother. It is the only feasible plan, in de- 
fault of which, as I will show you, a Jew 
might find himself cherishing a prejudice 
against someone he thinks is a Gentile and 
who in reality is a Jew, or vice versa. 

For instance, a friend of mine, whom to 

et away from the capital I's we will call 
Glass, took a friend of his, who, we will say, 
for example, is Malcolm MacLeod, to visit 
a relation of this here Glass, and on his 
way home MacLeod asked, “ Is your cousin 
a Jew?" Again Glass was obliged to admit 
it. "Well," MacLeod said after a pause, 
“you could fool me with him all right.” 


MaACLEop's experience is by no means 
unique. The difference between Jew 
and Gentile born in the same country and 
having the same economic and educational 
advantages is, in any number of cases, 
purely one of nomenclature, and more of- 
ten than not when I am introduced to a 
fellow Jew, if I don’t know that his sur- 
name is Cohen or Levy, you can fool me 
with him all right, too. 

However, even a Jewish surname is not 
an infallible test of its owner’s racial de- 
scent. Not so long ago a former cabinet 
officer of the United States was proposed 
for membership at a conservative New 
York club, and although not a Jew he 
possessed what the conservative club’s 
membership took to be a Jewish surname. 
He was promptly blackballed, upon the 
ground, I suppose, that his family life was 
very beautiful and that Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, and Halévy were talented mu- 
sicians. I have since been introduced to 
this gentleman, and although at the time I 
did not take any cranial measurements, in 
my opinion, aside from the circumstance 
that his parents are both Gertiles, he is 
not a Jew. I mean by this that he has no 
more the physical appearance of a Jew 


than has Lord Reading, the Jewish Chief 
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Like table 4 a [New n 


Treasured sentiments and memories cluster about 
the old home, and yet— 


Open Cars 
$2,950 to $3,500 


Closed Cars 
$3,265 to $4,750 


Prices subject 
to increase 
without notice. 


HE new home represents new ideals, new 
hopes, the fulfilment of years of planning, 
expectations realized. It suggests a honeymoon, 
or the renewal of a honeymoon long passed. It 
starts a fresh chapter in the book of our lives. 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one's 
faithful old motor car, too. Yet the old car can't 
go on forever, and the superior new one, like the 
new home, carries with it new ideals, new hopes, 
and a freshness that gives life a delightful zest. 


Now that your old car has served its period, let 
your new one be a Winton Six—a car especially 
planned to your individual taste, and picturing 
your personal ideals. Our artists have long 
specialized in creating just the type of car to ful- 
fil your hopes. It will increase your happiness. 
Better telephone or write our nearest branch 
house or dealer right now. 


The Winton Company 


87 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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HE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY A CAR OWNER 

who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught him that 
tire chains are the only mechanical device yet invented that is absolutely depend- 
able to make slippery roads safe. 
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We want more suggestions for the chain campaign to insure motoring safety 
for everyone. The campaign which is of immediate, personal concern to every 
man who wants to protect -himself, his wife, his children—from the driver, always 
ready to take the gambler’s chance. We want your ideas, 


Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


Trade Mark 

THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES-FROM PLUMBERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS' ANCHOR CHAIN 
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Some of My Best Friends Are—, by MoNTAGUE GLASS 


justice of England, with whom you could 
not only fool me all right, but also the 
combined chairmen of all the membership 
committees of all the most exclusive clubs 
in New York, all right. 

If, therefore, I were prejudiced against 
the Gentiles (which let me assure you 
agin | am not, because no matter what 
people may say about the Gentiles some 
of te most respected people in New Ro- 
chelle, where I live, are Gentiles and have 
ben running stores there for years), I 
might harbor a keen dislike for Lord Read- 
inz under the mistaken impression that he 
was a Gentile, and thus I might not only 
do him an injustice but also run the risk 
of feeling like a perfect ass when I discov- 
ered my mistake. 


HIS, however, is the risk we all run 

when we indulge ourselves in our prej- 
udices. In Westchester County there is 
an exclusive golf and country club which 
deems itself particularly exclusive in the 
matter of Jewish members, but which in 
reality is only about 99.999 per cent ex- 
dusive, because to my knowledge, but not 
to the knowledge of their fellow members, 
there are on its membership list at least 
two Jews, who could not fool me, all right. 
How many Jewish members the club pos- 
sesses that can fool me all right, is prob- 
lematical. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
were some Jewish gentleman, living in a 
state of open and notorious Judaism, such 
as Lord Reading, Luigi Luzzati, or Ar- 
thur Schnitzler, to be proposed for mem- 
bership in this exclusive country club, he 
would be blackballed out of hand, with 
the proffered regrets of the membership 
committee and the explanation that it was 
the policy of the club to exclude Jews. 

If itwere then pointed out that the mem- 
bers of the club, A and B, were Jews, would 
the membership and executive committees 
hang their collective heads in shame and 
admit that they had been fooled—ergo, 
made fools of, or thus in effect were fools and 
fools of the degree usually designated by a 
dovble-barreled expletive? By no means. 
They would declare that these two Jews 
had put one over on them, as the common 
people, i. e., you and I, would say; that it 
was the duty of these two Jews to disclose 
their Jewishness upon sigffing their appli- 
cation for membership. 

Well, for that matter, did the avcrage 
member of the same club in whose veins 
flows the blood of the Scotch-Irish, Hu- 
guenots and Knickerbocker Dutch, with 
possible strains of Basque, High German, 
and Slavonic, feel it his duty to disclose 
his complicated descent to the member- 
ship committee upon signing his applica- 
tion? Ifnot, ought he to come up before 
the board of governors for expulsion on 
charges: (a) that, no matter what you say 
about a Scotch-Irishman, etc., they cer- 
tainly take care of their own poor; (b) that 
you've got to hand it to the Scotch-Irish, 
etc, you never see a Scotch-Irishman in- 
toxicated in public, and (c) knowing that a 
certain prejudice existed against the 
Scotch-Irish, etc. by the membership 
committee, who could not tell a Scotch- 
Irishman when they saw one, he did not 
er submit himself to that preju- 

ice? 

It seems to me that the act of self-abne- 
ration contemplated by subdivision (c) calls 
‘or a degree of Christianity hardly to be 
xpected in a Scotch-Irishman, let alone a 
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"THE only way you can be positively sure that 

your radiator won’t freeze up is to use a non- 

evaporating, anti-freeze preparation. Alcohol 

evaporates so fast that its use is attended by con- 


stant worry. Besides, you are asked to conserve 
the alcohol supply for use in explosives. 


Insure your radiator today with Johnson’s Freeze- 
Proof. Itiseconomical and easy to use—is guaran- 
teed not to injure rubber, cloth, packing, or metal 
of any kind—does not rust or corrode metal—and 
raises the boiling point of water 12° to 25°. 


JOHNSON'S 
FREEZE-PROOF 


One Application Lasts All Winter 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with the water 
so one application is sufficient for the whole winter, un- 
less the solution is weakened by leakage. 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof is put up in packages containing 674 lbs. net 

which retail at $1.50 each in the U. S. One package is sufficient to 

protect a Ford to 5? below zero. For larger cars use two packages to 

protect to 5? below zero, and three packages 
to protect to 20? below zero. 


If yaur dealer cannot supply you we will fill 
your order direct by prepaid parcel post to 
points in the U. S. East ot the Rockies. 


On 
Valuable Booklet Free 


Guard !! 
4 : We manufacture a complete line of 
a) products for Keeping Cars Young, 
| eimi m including Johnson's Prepared Wax, 
^ JOHNSONS Johnson’sCleaner, Johnson’s Car- 
bon Remover, Johnson’s Stop- 
Squeak Oil, etc. Use coupon 
for booklet which is full of 
valuableinformation to 
automobile owners 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity, 


One Policy 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 


For twenty-four years we have successfully taught. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. Weassist then 


to secure these positions. Learn how you can b com? 
successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write for 
catalogue—NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box AM., 780 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


One System 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


generare nmememesnvernemm cnni cmn ime enn, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Jew, and yet we Jews continually practic 
it. We do it to save you Gentiles from th 
embarrassment of speaking your min 
freely about the {ere under the mistake 
impression that there are no Jews presen 
But aside from all that, it also seems to n 
that those two Jewish members of th; 
country club in Westchester County ai 
to be censured for their behavior. The 
| have defeated the attempt of the club 
membership committee, conceived pe 
haps in its zeal for the artistic, to revi 
in the twentieth century a medieval Ven 
tian custom, highly picturesque and full 
color and romance. I refer to spittir 
upon Jewish gaberdines. 

I realize that to many of us spittir 
upon gaberdines will seem a disgustir 
practice and even the use of the phrase, | 
say the least, inelegant. It has the san 
tion of Shakespeare, however, and tl 
practice itself appears to have the sanctic 
of ever so many people—bankers, mani 
facturers, officers of great industrial co 
porations, and the like. . . . I speak fro 
experience. 


WHEN I was a youth of sixteen, I a 
plied for the position of bench boy 
a New York national bank. I added up 
column of figures to the entire satisfacti 
of the assistant cashier; I made a pre 
copy of a letter without smudging it in t! 
process, 1 addressed an envelope legibl 
and said that my father's name was Jon 
D. Glass, which it was, and that he was 
linen merchant in Belfast, which he wi 
To the assistant cashier, everything a 
peared to be open and above posed’ al 
uite in line with the non-Jewish policy 
the bank, and he was on the point of € 
gaging me when the cashier, who was 
it of an ethnologist, happened to look r 
way. To be plain about it, his eye w 
caught by my nose, and he called me o 
to his desk. 
“What church do you attend?” he | 
‘quired. 

I told him that I didn’t attend a 
church. 

“Well, if you did attend church,” 
asked, after die fashion of Lord Dundrea 
and the cheese, “what church would y 
attend?" 

Right there, I put on my little yell 
gaberdine and prepared to be spat up 

“I attend a synagogue, not a churcl 
I told him. 

“And you write such a nice hand, to 
he said, by way of softening the dismis: 

Perhaps as a resulcof not employing! 
the bank, which was then a minor insti 
tion, has grown to be one of the great 
financial establishments in New York, ; 
numbers among its customers ever 
many Jews; and yet, if one of these Jew 
customers were to demand of the presid 
or the four vice presidents, the six cashii 
or even the eight assistant cashiers, t 
they summon for his inspection, and 
evidence of their good will toward 
Jews, a Jewish employee, no matter 
what minor capacity, they would 
stumped. They couldn't produce e 
Exhibit A. There are manufacturer: 
and dealers in automobiles, electrical s 
plies, candy, typewriters and what 
who are in the same case with my fri 
the bank as to this non-employment 

'They call it, God help then 


ws 
usiness policy. 
Recently I asked an officer of a |; 
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Or With Express Body 
As Illustrated, $970 


Bringing excess strength, more economy, more 
satisfaction to a thousand lines of trucking 


HIS is Republic Special, full three-quarter ton, with Republic capacity for 

excess strain. It has a wheelbase of 128 inches, powerful Republic Motor, 
Républic Armored Radiator, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, and solid, enduring truck 
material and workmanship that insure users a new standard of service in the truck field. It is 
the simplest truck possible to build. With its simplicity goes rugged, stand-up quality which 
means long life under the hardest knocks. There is a wide field for this truck among users who 
realize that truck work requires original truck construction from the ground up. * 


Seven models, ?4-ton to 5-ton at low prices 


Republic Special chassis, $895; Republic Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; l-ton with bow ‘ 
top and stake or express body, $1195; 134-ton chassis, $1450; 2-ton chassis, $1885; 334-ton 
Dreadnaught chassis, $2750; 5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, $4250. All prices f. o. b. factory. We 
furnish every type of body. Write for book on any model. Address Department AK. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 
See Your Nearest Republic Dealer Dealers and Service Stations in over 1000 distributing centers 


REPUBLIC 


INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE 


TRUCKS 
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How I Sold 
My Property 


A Successful System 
for Finding Cash Buyers 


HIS is a short tale about & 
quick sale. 


It tells of a modern 
method of selling property 
without paying big commis- 
sions to agents. 


It tells how this System 
sold my property—and how 
it can do the same for you. 


The property I wanted to 
sell was badly run down and I had 
no money to spend in repairs. It had 
been in an agent's hands for many 
months without results, and I was very 
much discouraged. 


Fortunately for me, about that time 
I heard of the Simplex Plans for Sell- 
ing Real Estate that had just been 
brought out by a New York publishing 
house. These I secured, ahd much to 
my delight I found they contained 
seven definite plans for selling just such 
& property as mine. Selecting from 
these seven plans the one that seemed 
best for me to use, I put it into opera- 
Hon with the following successful re- 
sults: 


Within three daya I had eighteen people in- 
terested in my property, and within two weeks 
I made a satisfactory sale, having received three 
cash offers and two offers of exchange. 

And, what is of the utmost importance, the 
cost of advertising and selling my property by 
the Simplex System was less than $15, whereas, 
if I had followed the agent’s advice, I would 
have been compelled to spend $500 in repairs, 
and pay him $125 commission when he made the 
sale. 


And my experience seems to be the same as 
others who have uscd this System. Here is what 
a few of them say: “Sold my property in 10 
days. Recommend your method.'"—W'm. H. Cart- 
land, Mass. “Sold my property for cash. Your 
Plan is the quickest I ever saw."—Johnson 
String, N. J. “Sold my farm in a short time 
and for cash."—Mrs. L. A. Childs, Minn. “Your 
method of finding cash buyers is without a peer.” 
—Bcnj. Lloyd, Calif. “Sold my property when 
every other method failed."—Jno. O. Brown, Pa. 

If you want to find a quick, cash buyer for 
your real estate, you should get and follow the 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They are com- 
plete, simple and practical, and are for selling 
homes, farms, and building lots anywhere in the 
U. S. The best evidence of the success of this 
System is the fact that it has already sold more 
than 5,000 properties in the 48 States. 


If you will write co the publishers at once, you 
can share in their special free-examination offer. 
Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon 
and a complete set of these successful Plans will 
be sent to you by parcel post. You can then ex- 
amine them in your own home without cost or 
obligation. Then if you want to keep and use 
them send the publishers $5 in full payment for 
them. If you do not wish to keep them, simply 
return them and you will owe the publishers 
nothing. 

As this special free-examination offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, better fill in, cut out and 
mail the coupon right now to THE SIMPLEX 
CO., Dept. 4, 1128 Broadway, New York. 


THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 4, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me a set of the SIMPLEX 
PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE for frce 
examination. Five days after I receive them I 
will either send you $5 in full payment or remail 
them to you. I agree not to show them to anyone 
unless I keep them. 


corporation why it pursued this so-called 
olicy, and he almost broke into tears. 
gathered that personally he yearned 
to employ Jews; that, as 1 need hardly 
tell you, some of his dearest friends were 
Jews; but the reason why they pursued 
the policy of not employing Jews was that 
it was the policy of the corporation not 
to employ Jes 
“Is it also," I then asked him, “the 
policy of the corporation not to sell goods 


e denar 

e denied it emphatically, and I believe 
him, for your sales manager is a broad- 
minded fellow. To him all customers are 
men and brothers, and yet I would be con- 
strained to admire a sales manager who 
stood by the principles of his employment 
department. There would be something 
heroic in the attitude of the manager of a 
candy store who, in imitation of his em- 
ployers’ labor policy, would bar its doors to 
the sweet-faced and sweet-toothed Jewish 
maidens that throng Fifth Avenue after the 
Saturday matinée—especially if he were to 
refer them politely but firmly to one of 
those palatial candy stores of which a Jew, 
Mr. Morgenthau, is the proprietor. 

Or conceive, if you can, the sales man- 
ager of one of the previously mentioned 
automobile manufacturers, reminding pro- 
spective Jewish buyers that, although the 
policy of the house’s employment depart- 
ment forbids his dealing with them, there 
are rival manufacturers of more elastic 
views. Wouldn’t it be splendid—for the 
rival manufacturer? 

Carry the matter one step further. 
There would also be an admirable consist- 
ency in the behavior of the member of a 
Jewless golf club, engaged we will say in the 
wholesale dry goods business, were he to 
decline to sell goods to B. Altman & Com- 

any, Stern Brother: Gimbel Brothers, 
Saks & Co., Macy’s, Franklin Simon & Co., 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Bonwit, Teller 
& Co., Kurzman, Gidding, Lichtenstein, 
and the many other retail stores of Jewish 
ownership or control. There would, of 
course, be the danger, if a salesman turned 
in an order from a dry-goods merchant 
doing business under a firm style, such as 
The Beehive or The Fair, that the goods 
might be shipped under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the customer’s racial descent. 
Possibly the discovery might be made 
while ihe shipment was still in the hands 
of the railroad or express company. 
Query: Could the vendor invoke the 
doctrine of Stoppage in Transit? 


N VIEW of the numerous dry-goods 

stores throughout the country owned or 
controlled by Jews, all sorts of embarrass- 
ing situations might arise, which could be 
obviated only by the strictest investiga- 
tion through the vendors' credit depart- 
ment, acting as a sort of membership com- 
mittee. 

One can easily imagine a conversation 
between the credit manager and his assist- 
ant about a prospective customer as fol- 
lows: 

* Well, how does it look?" says the 
credit manager. 

* He's rated two hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
credit excellent,” says the assistant, “and 
discounts his bills; but when I was in his 
store this afternoon his wife and daughter 
came in, and I must say he acted very 
funny to me." 


“In what way?" asks the manager. 

“Well, in the first place, he kissed 
them," the assistant replies. 

“That’s bad," the manager says. “It 
looks like he's good to his family.” 

"And then he asked them if they'd 
bought tickets for the Philharmonic con- 
cert," the assistant goes on to say. 

66 - ” z 

Musical, hey?" the manager cries, and 
immediately calls up the sales department. 

* We've got the goods on The Beehive 
store," he announces, "so don't ship their 
order to 'em." 

Evidently the sales manager protests, 
because the credit manager grows sud- 
den! vehement. 

t id don’t care who your best friends 
are,” he roars, and slams the receiver back 
on the hook. 

It would be wholly natural indignation, 
because in my own experience I have often 
encountered a certain asperity from my 
non-Jewish friends when I have taken 
occasion to point out some obvious Jewish 
virtue. 


HE other day a Gentile friend of 

mine, actuated no doubt by the best 
Christian motives, told me that, present 
company excepted, and not meaning any- 
thing personal, Jews were notorious cow- 
ards, and his manner plainly showed that he 
thought it bad taste on my part and dam- 
nably unclubby when I denied it.’ I tried 
to sooth him by telling him that Marshal 
Masséna, Napoleon's /'Enfant chéri de la 
Victoire, le brave Masséna, was a Jew, to 
say nothing of the myriad pugilists from 
Daniel Mendoza down to Battling Levin- 
sky, but I have no doubt that my mission- 
ary work will bear only Dead Sea fruit. 
Some day he will be serving on the mem- 
bership committee of an exclusive countr 
club, and he will remember that, in addi- 
tion to our love of family and music, no 
matter what you may say about us Jews, 
we certainly make good fighters; and upon 
that additional ground, the chairman will 
recommend the proposer and seconder to 
withdraw the name of their Sémitic 
candidate. 

However, I am not at all pessimistic 
about the future relation of Jew and Gen- 
tile in America. You know, we used to 
think that the typical Irishman was a 
high-spirited, jovial fellow, until J. M. 
Synge and Patrick MacGill plumbed the 
depths of his profound melancholy for us, 
and I need hardly remind you how we 
have changed our minds about the Ger- 
mans. Now, if the Jews can only convince 
those gentlemen, some of whose best 
friends are Jews, that a certain proportion 
of the Jews are unkind to their families, 
tone-deaf, and do not take care of their 
own poor, they might see the injustice of 
making it a business policy not to employ 
jers And, who knows, perhaps before 
ong the country clubs of America will 
concede that a few—an exceedingly few— 
Jews are drunkards, and are thus eligible 
for membership, or at least as eligible as 
the Scotch, the Ruthenians, the Irish and 
the Basques. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that wha t- 
ever may have been said in this brief 
article, “present company is always 
excepted.” Nothing personal is intended 
toward any person, Jew or Gentile, 
because some of my best friends are 
Gentiles, and I have quite a wide acquaint- 
ance among the Jews, too. 
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The War Is Bringing a Tremendous Demand 
lor Executive-Irained Men 


These trained business men are 
greatly needed now. Think then 
how much greater the need 
will be when the War is over! 


HE men who stay home 

and direct the industrial 

energies of our country 
to greater effort and efficiency 
are no less patriots than the 
boys at the front. 


Are you ready for a com- 
mission in the business army? 
Commerce must have officers 
as well as the army. 


You men who head big busi- 
nesses need further training to 
help you carry the additional 

ens. You men who head 
departments need a keener 
insight into business funda- 
mentals to qualify you for the 
chairs of those ahead. 


You younger men whose 
feet are still on the lower rungs 
of the ladder need quick, in- 
tensified business training for 
the executives’ places now 
awaiting you. 


_Never were such opportuni- 
ties open to the business man 
who knows the fundamentals of 


Never did a man have such a 
chance, selfishly and unselfishly to 
serve his country and himself. 


Never before in the history of 
the world has such an opportunity 
existed for any man to bring out 
the best that is in him by self 
training. 


How officers are trained 
for the business army 


Trained men will win this War. 
man who follows the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute Course 
is as important a link as the man 


who goes to a soldiers’ training 
camp. 


He increases his earning capa- 
city by becoming a better leader. 
He develops his business mind 
and becomes a better executive — 
a better man. 


The concentrated experience of 
thousands of successful men 


Do you own a business—large 
or small? Do you ever hope to 
own one? Are you now helping 
to run some other man's business? 
Have you your eye on the man's 
desk above you? Would you be 
a true leader of men? 


This Course will direct your 
mind and energy along the sound 
lines that lead to certain success. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you, in easily readable, 
convenient and compact form, for 
absorption in your leisure time, the 
practical working experience of 
thousands of successful business 
men. 


How other men have 
succeeded 


Over 75,000 men in all have 
enrolled. What our Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service has done 
for its subscribers will probably 
never be known in its entirety. 
But daily there filter into the 
headquarters in New York many 
intensely human stories, showing 
how men are helped. 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for this Course 
and Service along with ambitious 
young men in their employ. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 75,000 subscribers 
are such men as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New York 
Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 


President of the Hammermill 
Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Man- 
ager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 

illam C. D'Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 


of the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing are 
oe in the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


Advisory Council 


In the Advisory Council are 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


Learn how your mental and financial, 
business growth can be assured. A careful 
reading of our 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” sent you free, will repay 
you many times over. 


It will help measure what you know— 
what you don’t know—and what you should 
know —to make success sure. Every man 
with either a business or a career togujde to 
bigger, surer success should read this book. 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


25Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD Q 
IN BUSINESS” —Free 


Nam 

(Print here) 
Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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“A Good Book is the Precious 
Life-Blood of a Master spirit." 


— Milton. 


A MACEY Sectional Bookcase, beautiful, 
enduring, dust-proof, and artistically de- 
signed, makes a fit home for the best books 
ever published. 

Go to your nearest Macey dealer and ask 
him to show you the superior qualities of 
Macey bookcases. Examine the perfect cabi- 
net work, the non-binding doors, the laminated 
becka, the expansion features and the perfect 
finish. 

After you have thoroughly examined the 
Macey Sectiónal Bookcase, you will realize 
that it is exactly Faot wgon need for your 
library. You will ha ound the bookcase 
you have been looking ‘for and will gladly give 
the Macey dealer your order. 


“One-Hundred Quotations Abo t Books” 


Our interesting and instructive booklet en- 
titled: “One Hundred Quotations About 
Books,” with a miniature catalog, will be 
mailed free to anyone who asks for it. Write 
for your free copy at once. 


THE Macey CoMPANY 
1540-1580 Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LEARN for BIG PAY 


Be a Cartoonist—Illustrator 
—Commercial Artist and 
earn $25 to $100 a week. Learn 
now nt home in spare time by our 
New Instruction Method. Artist's Out- 
wt FREE to new students. Easy terms. 

Write today for Handsome Book—F R E E. 


Washington School of Art, 1081 H St. N.W., Wash., D. C. 


TO 


HESR pen TORTE, ww 


10¢ a Day 


buys this superb triple silver-plated Lyric Cornet, 
Sent to you on free Trial. Play Play onita rick before 
you decide to buy. Test itin every way right in 
your own home, carrying case freeon 
special offer. 


W for our big 176-page book 
riteToday of all musical instruments, 

Take zm. choice of any musical instrument — 
now. Sold direct to oyo at the rock-bottom prices, 
THE RUDOLPH WU COMPANY -! 


East 4t t, Cincinnati, 
EU QE Wa Mash Avenue, 


t. 1051 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Become most popular person in your set! 
LEARN TO PLAY BY Norm — Piano, Mes 


ee weekly lessons. Y 
and postage, only 12 
nizes. Beginners or adva: 


ed 
, plain, simple, medie. 


e res each week. ']9 years’ success, 
WRITE POSTAL TODAY for Free "Booklet. Over 
200,000 successful pupils all over the country. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
441 Brunswick Bidg. New York 


Omelets for Violets 


(Continued from page 15) 


Silks Company until recently, but they 
did not seem to ap reciate—" She broke 
off, as if startled. ear me! Is that clock 
strikin twelve?" And ended the conver- 
sation by sweeping into her bedroom. 

* And that's all the thanks I got for en- 
lightening her!" resentfully Eldrida later 
confided to Sadie Komatos. 

Eldrida might have been mollified had 


she known that after the cold, snubby 


withdrawal into her bedroom twelve 
o'clock chimed into one, and one half, into 
two, and still Amelia Johnson sát on the 
edge of her Cluny-spread bed and pain- 
fully digested the news. 

hree! 

Yet only that evening Alfred Wellows, 
his thin, womanish hands clasped medi- 
tatively in front of his black watchcord 
had told her that but two women had a 
share in his past. His second marriage was 
a mistake, he said briefly. Henrietta and 
he were—well, incompatible was the best 
pe , But Ellen, who died long, long 


E red Wellows sighed wistfully. Had 
she lived, his life might have been differ- 
ent. 
Jonsonne reminded him of Ellen. The 
same color of hair, the same capable, 
clever hands, the same energetic ways. 

Three! Not two only. But—a third. 

Why hadn’t the man mentioned this 
third? 

And the color whipped higher into her 
sallow cheeks than it had whipped under 
his protestations. Amelia Johnson didn't 
like anything that smacked of evasion. 
All her life she had made it a point to do 
business honestly. There was nothing un- 
derhand in her shop. No cotton velvet 
slyly substituted for silk. No bought-by- 
the-yard printed Parisian names speciously 
sewed into hats made in her own work- 
room. No American ribbon put forth as 
Rue de l'O éra. 

Why hadn't he mentioned the third? 

Certainly the man had a right to three 
wives. But— 

When a person pretends to be givin 
another person his entire confidence an 


the story of his life, along with his admira- 
| tion and liking, not to call it by a warmer 
word. ... Why hadn't he? 


BUSINESS was great the next few days 
in the Jonsonne shop and promised to 
wax greater. Checks were mailed in with 
a crisp, fast flutter that kept Mme. go 
sonne’s large-knuckled hands busy. Hats 
in high or squat Kieüd-enay cardboard 
boxes were carried out interminably by 
hustling errand boys. 

But Mme. Jonsonne showed little of the 
genial enthusiasm that usually marked 
her at such time. Over the days’ receipts 
she seemed almost stolid. uch of the 
time her large, sallow face wore an oddly 
tense look. 

Alfred Wellows was out of town for a 
week or so. Pursuing a will o' wisp open- 
ing, the girls knew. 

hs return was heralded by Buddy 
swaggering in with another mauve box. 
"Ain't it awful, Mabel!" sighed that 
young wretch at Della, flecking impudent 


And—this ‘he said softly—Mme. ` 


grimy forefinger at Mme. Jonsonne’s 
elaborate graying coiffure behind that 
lady’s large mustard-charmeused back. 

Into her own sanctum Mme. Jonsonne 
bore the box. Fora lo- g, quiet time she did 
not reappear, but ages she emerged, 
thoughtful, but cris business-bent 
as usual; which aei e relieved the work- 
room, uncomfortably sensing something 
wrong. 

Again she went home early. Coming in 
hi Eldrida heard the subdued murmur 


from the curtained living-room. But 
Mme. Jonsonne had snubbily rather ig- 
nored her roomer for several days now, 


and Eldrida, who had drawn into a shell 
of her own over the treatment, could not 
know that this was not the same cordial 
happy murmur of other evenings, but a 
stilted, constrained affair. Or that in one 
tapestry-tufted rocker Mr. Alfred Wel- 
lows played nervously with his black 
watchcord while he furtively and puz- 
zledly scrutinized his hostess, who in 
another comfortable rocker sat uncomfort- 
ably straight, her large-knuckled hands 
clasped stiffly in her lap. Or that Frieda, 
curtly denied the evening out, had pro- 
vided an omelet that was a wiry travesty 
on its name. 

“I was just sa ing—” He broke off, re- 
sumed softly: * 
Ellen, sitting there with that sort of tired 
look on your face! Ellen,” reminiscently, 
**was just twenty-five when she died.” 


BREATHES there a woman of fifty-odd 
with soul of vanity so dead that shecan 
fail to be pleased when compared to one 
of twenty-five? Over Mme. P eec 
large-boned cheeks crept a faint pink. 
From her bearing slipped a little of the 
uncordiality that had marked it all eve- 
ning. But she said, “‘Ellen—she was your 


first, ou said?” 
hy, yes,"—in some surprise. “I 
told you. 


“And Henrietta was your second?” 

“Second,” briefly. “Henrietta” —with 
a small smile—“sort of gave me a distaste 
for wives. I said to myself: Never again! 
And then—I met you!" softly, rubbing 
his restless hands whimsically together. 

Mme. Jonsonne yawned. And who, 
pray, can tell a made-to-order yawn from 
an irrepressible one? It is beyond scientist 
or physiologist. A furtive, uneasy flush 
wavered over Alfred Wellows's thin cheeks. 
He rose. “I better be saying good night,” 
—hesitantly. 

Mme. Jonsonne voiced no cordial “So 
soon?” as she usually voiced. 

When he had gone, though, she sat an 
hour or so in her living-room and rocked 
steadily. Eldrida did not come out of her 
room for a chat, however, but, having 
cold-creamed her roundish, oldish face, 
got into bed. Eldrida was wroth. "You'd 
think I manufactured his third wife in- 
stead of being just the one to inform her," 
she whimpered resentfully to Sadie Koma- 
tos over the next night's thirty-five-cent 
table d'hóte. ‘‘ The snubby way she don't 
talk to me! It's an awful pleasant room 
and four dollars cheaper than I could get 
it from anyone else, or I'd move.’ 


h! You do remind me of 
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The Plate with 
a Backbone” 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Perfected Duane Plates 


UICKER starts—longer life— 

greater staying power—the all- 
important standards of value to you 
in any storage battery—depend first 
of all on the plates, the real basis of 
the chemical'action which creates 
electricity for starting, lighting and 
ignition. 


In the great, modern Prest-O-Lite 
factories, experts have devised many 
new and efficient processes to insure 
you a better battery, and one of their 
greatest triumphs is the Perfected 
Process Plate—a distinct departure 
from previous plate-making practice 
—an established feature of all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 


Years of effort, research and ex- 
penditure stand back of this process. 


The active pasted material is 
seasoned by a new and different 
treatment which produces a super- 
hard center or “backbone” of grad- 
ually increasing porosity as the sur- 
face is reached. 


The super-hard center provides 
all the strength, stability and long 
life of the so-called “hard plate,” 
but without the sacrifice of “pep” 


and power which is characteristic of 
all *hard plate" batteries. 


The porous, super-sensitive sur- 
face, growing from the hard “back- 
bone," or center, provides all the 
“pep” and power of the so-called 
“soft plate," but without the sacri- 
fice of long life which is character- 
istic of all *soft plate" batteries. 


In short, the two most desired 
extremes in storage battery performs 
ance—hitherto believed impossible 
of accomplishment—are provided 
by the process developed by 
Prest-O-Lite. 


No other battery plates were ever 
made by this process. 


The actual proof to you that 
“Prest-O-Lite” is a better battery is 
not only in this and many instances 
of better making, but in its remark- 
able records in service. 


Manufacturers of representative 
cars in every class have adopted the 
Prest-O-Lite Battery as standard 
equipment. After close observation 
they have discovered a notable free- 


Not only a better battery but backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 


dom from battery troubles among 
more than a half million users. 


You can eliminate most of your 
battery troubles by getting a Prest- 
O-Lite Battery — the battery with 
the Perfected Process Plates. There 
is a correct size to fit your car. It will 
give you the utmost in satisfactory 
starting, lighting and ignition service? 


Prest-O-Lite Service Stations 
everywhere have service batteries for 
you to use when your battery needs 
repair. 


They will gladly test your battery, 
add distilled water and give you un- 
biased advice as to its care. | 


ThePrest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U. S. Main Office. & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
* Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto, Ont. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Detroit Omaha 
Baltimore Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City San Antonio 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati Memphis Seattle 
Cleveland Merritton, Ont. St. Louis 
Dallas Milwaukee St. Paul 
Davenport Minneapolis Syracuse 
Denver Montreal Toronto 
Des Moines New York Winnipeg 


——and more than 800 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country 
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Sood-night 
and 
Jood- morning 


Nature may give you good 
teeth, but only by your own 
care can you keep them. 


See your dentist twice a 
year, and use Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream night and 
morning (especially atnight). 


It is A Dentists Dentifrice 
—approved by the dental 
profession because it cleans 
the teeth thoroughly, safely 
and deliciously. 


You will enjoy its use—and 
the children are faithful to 
.the “Good "Teeth—Good 
Health" rule when you give 
them Colgate's. 


Sold everywhere—or 
trial tube sent for 6c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. K, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—tuxurious, 
lasting, refined 


Hue 


Prevent Coughs 


Keep a box of Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches at hand, to pro- 
tect the throat against irri- 
tation, tickling, hoarseness, 


help keep the throat 
in 


ceforuar ard thebron- 
ebron- 
chial passages. A 


a confection; a true 


al y. 
At all Druggists, 10c, 25e, 50c, $1. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you we wiil mail on receipt of price. 


BROWN'S Sapenaccous DENTIFRIC 


--for keeping the teeth white, and gums hard--to 


riorquality, fordiscerning people. 50years have 
Rested it; dentists reci it. 25cat druggists. 


John L Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
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thy condition |: 


medicinaltroche-not | 


cough preventive f: 
nd feme 


prevent tartar and decay. A preparation of su- [ 


“That Alfred Wellows's third wife! Oh, 
say!” exclaimed Sadie listlessly, “I found 
out all about it. Listen—" 

At the close: 

“Well, she'll not find it out from me!” 
quoth Eldrida coldly. “I dunno as I'd 
get any more thanks than the other 
night." 

And with round nose held high, she went 
straight from table d'hóte to bedroom, 
not even glancing toward the living-room, 
where, this evening quite alone, her land- 
lady again was rocking slowly, her large, 
lightish eyes brooding. 

As the days went on, the Jonsonne work- 
room became uncomfortably aware that 
its employer's temper, usually tolerant, 
had become tart. as it in a day or a 
week or a month that the change took 
place? . 

Mildred couldn't say, and bridled in 
surprise when she was snappily ordered to 
get to work on time in the future. Della's 
eyes sulked when, an unheard-of happen- 
ing, she was bruskly refused a half-day 
off for a matinée. Miss Bodey sullenly 
planned to quit the following Saturday 
night when one Monday morning Mme. 
Jonsonne irritably screamed, “For heav- 
en’s sake, oil that squeaking machine! It 
gets on my nerves.” 

Mr. Alfred Wellows dropped into the 
shop often, and stood around with a leis- 
urely air that irked the industrious work- 
room. 

* Any time he'd be sending her flowers if 
it wasn't for what she's got salted away in 
a safety deposit box," scathingly sniffed 
Annette, basting blue brilliants on a pheas- 
ant's head. 

For at regular intervals the violets, 
mauve-boxed, satin-tied, continued to 
come. 

*D'ye know," meditated Mildred to 
Annette, “either that mustard charmeuse 
or something else is making her look awful 
old and tired lately. Last night she stalked 
out as slowly as though she didn’t much 
care whether she ever got home or not.” 

“Well, mustard is no color to wear 
when your face is sallow and your hair is 
sandy," stated Annette. ‘Me, I stick to 
pale pink—style or no style.” 


"THAT evening also—Annette nudged 
Mildred to notice—M me. Jonsonne left 
her shop slowly, and left it indifferently, 
as though leaving it and the shop itself, 
and arriving anywhere else, were alike 
boresome. 

She reached her apartment. Over its 
rooms hung the cool quiet of an all-day’s 
unoccupancy. Mme. Jonsonne slowly 
took off her hat, then went out to her 
kitchen. There Frieda was busy. She 
looked up apprehensively. “Mr. Wellows 
here yet, ma’am? Shall I—" 

“Not yet,” said Mme. Jonsonne shortly, 
glancing slowly in at the dining table, a 
savory table soon to be, for even Frieda 
could not wholly ruin mushrooms and 
anchovies and iced peaches. But Mme. 
Jonsonne frowned. It was rather a dis- 
tressed frown, had anyone noticed. 

The bell buzzed. Frieda placidly ig- 
nored it, knowing that Mme. Jonsonne 
was willing to answer it when Alfred Wel- 
lows was expected. 

But Mme. Jonsonne made no movement 
toward hall and door. Frieda’s stout blond 
countenance took on bland puzzlement. 
“Shall I—” 


And then Frieda’s round Scandinavian | 
blue eyes popped till they looked like two | 
about-to-roll marbles. 

“Tell the gentleman I am not at home!" | 
said Mme. Jonsonne. 

“But you expected him—and I used 
fourteen eggs in the ome—" 

But Frieda did not finish her excited 
expostulation. Mme. Jonsonne looked at 
her steelily. Frieda slunk to obey. 

At the door— 

Standing very still in the dining-room, 
Mme. Jonsonne heard a perplexed, “Are 
you sure, Frieda?” 

“Sure,” sulkily lied Frieda. And shut 
the door. 

The door was as thick as most veneered 
front doors in apartment houses built by 
contract. Outside of it the velvet stair 
carpet was fairly thick. But Mme. Jon- 
sonne, listening, seemed to hear slow, per- 
plexed, depressed steps down the stairs. 
She shrugged her large shoulders, she sat 
herself down at her dinner table, she helped 
herself to omelet, to mushroomed steak, 
to red, crisp radishes, to soft red buttered 
beets, to iced peaches— 

And when she had helped herself, load- 
ing her gold-rimmed plate till it swelled 
like a glutton's apportionment, she re- 
garded it blankly. And, rising, left it. 
“Tm not hungry," she remarked shortly 
to Frieda, and went into her living- 
room and sat down in a tapestry-tufted 
rocker. 

“Well, I'll be—" Frieda could find no 
words explosive enough for the occasion. 
“Wastin’ all that good food! And Bel- 
pum that would walk across the Atlantic 

cean on their hands and knees to get it!" 


I5 HER tapestry-tufted rocker still sat 
Mme. Jonsonne an hour later, when El- 
drida inserted her latchkey. Haughtil 
that round-nosed lady stepped throug 
the hall. Haughtily her nose went up as 
far as its conical tip would permit at sight 
of the mustard charmeuse figure rocking 
steadily in the room adjoining the hall. 
Haughtily, Eldrida would have marched 
straight on into her own bedroom, ignor- 
ing a landlady who had no gratitude. But 
Eldrida’s round ears involuntarily cocked. 
What was that sound? 

Only human was Eldrida. Involuntarily 
she halted. Was that mustard satin form, 
that stout, stolid form, shaking? Could 
that sound be a sob? Into the living-room 
peered Eldrida: 

“Goodness, Amelia, what's the matter?” 
—in excitement. “What are you cryin 
about? If there’s anything I can do— 
pleadingly, whimperingly. “Oh, please, 
dear Amelia, tell me what has happened!” 

For reply Amelia merely dug a wet 
handkerchief farther into streaming eyes 
and sobbed louder. 

“Whats the matter, Amelia?" cried 
Eldrida again. 

* Nothing!" choked Mme. Jonsonne. 
* Except that I'm an old fool—and tired 
of living. And I don't care who knows 
it!” 

“Amelia!” in panic. ‘You ain't going 
blind—or got a cancer!” 

* No!" shortly. And then the gates of 
Mme. Jonsonne's reserve came tumbling 
down. Digging the big handkerchief into 
her streaming eyes, she choked, “It’s 
A-alfred Wellows. . . . Wait!” Her gesture 
checked expostulation from Eldrida, whose 
mouth flew open to make it. “I’m not 
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Tinted Walls are Now the Vogue 


Designs and patterns on walls have had their day. Multi-colored treatments 
are passé. Good taste decrees artistic monotones and health demands the 
elimination of poisonous pigments. 
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such a fool as you've all been saying. Oh, 
my ears are good,” bitterly; “I heard that 


; chit of an Annette say it one afternoon: 


‘An old fool and her heart are soon 
parted!’” 

“Now, 
mustn’t—” . 

* Lot of gratitude the little hussy has," 
bitterly went on Mme. Jonsonne, again 
gesturing Eldrida to silence, "talking that 
way about an employer that's always paid 
her good! But I—I didn’t hold what she 
said against her. It hurt. ButIsaid to my- 
self, what does a pretty young thing like 
her with sisters and brothers and lots of 
beaux know of the feelings of a homely old 
hen like me? Oh, yes!" again bitterly 
checking the uncomfortable Eldrida's at- 
tempt to gainsay her. “I know. Be polite, 
if you like. But I'm not all a fool. I've got 
plenty of mirrors. In my business I’ve got 
to have 'em," grimly. “And too many 
times I’ve seen myself standing beside 
other women, as well as beside Mildred 
and Annette and Della. Good lord, El- 
drida!”—a short, grim laugh breaking 
through a sob—‘‘do you suppose anyone 
who knows the good points of women's 
hats like I do could fail to know all the 
good points of women? I've known for a 
long time that I ain't got many." 

“Now, Amelia—" 

*Oh,"—again gesturing Eldrida to si- 
lence—‘Oh, I couldn't go along all these 
years without knowing I’m one of the 
women that folks never seem to care much 
for. I’m capable and a hustler, just a 


Amelia," contritely, “ you 


big-boned, smart woman. Ma died when: 


I was six. And Pa married right away 
again. [ain't saying nothing against my 
stepmother, it was natural she should like 
her own best.” 


“NOW, Amelia, I don’t know yet what 
you're upset over—” 

“Eldrida Connors," said Mme. Jon- 
sonne harshly, “I didn’t rent you that big 
room at half price because I am afraid of 
burglars. Good lord, I could handle three! 
And if they stole everything I got, there’s 
plenty of money in bank for me to buy 
more! But—but I wanted company eve- 
nings! I—I hadn't met Alfred Wellows 
then. And I—I dunno as I could make 
anyone understand how lonesome I had 
got to be. Years ago, when I was working 
up a business, I was too interested in it to 
be lonesome. But these last few years it 
seemed—it seemed the better the business 
got, the more lonesome I got! Days it 
wasn't so bad. There was the customers 
and the girls to talk to. But evenings, 
my, they dragged! I ain't one to go to 
theaters by myself. 

“Then I met Mr. Wellows. And he—he 
really seemed to like me. Oh, I ain't been 
blind to the man's faults. I bet he couldn't 
sell a nursing bottle to a baby. And I 
know he's down and out. I know he went 
without meals sometimes to send me 
violets. But I—I liked him. I guess I 
liked him better than if he'd been real 
clever." 

“Tm sure—” stiffly began Eldrida. 

But Mme. Jonsonne checked her. “I 
wonder,” bitterly, “if that Mildred, with 
her gold head that a hundred men would 


, follow up a hundred streets and down 


again, could understand how pleasant it 
feels to meet just one man that’s fond of 
you and seems anxious to please you, and 


. 1s willing to sit evenings and listen to your 


doings of the day. What did I care if he 
can't make money?"—fercely. "Ain't I 
made more than I can spend in my re- 
maining days? I tell you I was that glad 
to have someone I could cook for and fuss | 
over, and who would enjoy having me do 
it—it was a trade! Omelets for violets! 
That’s all; and I considered it a fair trade! 
Itseemed mighty good to know that anyone 
in the world was willing to buy flowers— 
Eldrida," dropping the wet handkerchief 
and speaking with somber gloom, ** do you 
know that for eighteen years nobody ex- 
cept you and the girls in my workroom 
has given me a present Christmas? And 
you, you've got your sister in Des Moines. 
And even Miss Bodey's got an old ailing 
father. But me— Of course I know the 
girls are nice and like me well enough in 
their way; but workroom presents ain't 
all you want out of life! I've hankered for 
years for somefhing a little more personal." 

“Im sure you'll be happy, Amelia,” 
awkwardly murmured Eldrida. "There's 
no reason— 

“There’s his third wife; that's a reason,” 
sternly. “If he'd told me, if they're di- 
vorced or anything, I’d—I’d not minded. 
It’s only— It don’t look right his not tell- 
ing me, does it, Eldrida?” mournfully. 


LDRIDA drew a small uncomfortable 
breath and did not look at Mme. Jon- 
sonne. 

“I like a person to be straightforward,” 
went on Mme. Jonsonne sadly. “I don't 
care if a man's weak. But if he's tricky— 
So as long as he didn't tell me, I—I shut 
my door on him. . . ." 

Eldrida had been clearing her round 
stoutthroat. Now shespokerapidly and in- 
sistently, though without looking straight 
at Mme. Jonsonne. “Oh, Amelia, I’ve 
been going to tell you! But—but you and 
I weren’t speaking to each other. You see 
—Sadie told me. You see—it was this 


way.” Again Eldrida confusedly cleared 
her throat. ''His—his third wife was— 
was you.” 


Mme. Jonsonne stared stupidly. “Me?” 
“Just you,” guiltily explained Eldrida. 

ou see, Mr. Sellos told someone he 
was about to be married again. And the 
person he told—I think it was a florist 
whose bookkeeper knows Sadie! t the 
idea that he had married you already. 
And so—and so— It was all Sadie’s fault!” 
—virtuously and indignantly. “Sadie had 
no business telling a piece of news that 
she wasn't sure of—" 

“Ts this the truth, Eldrida?" Dazement 
was fading from Mme. Jonsonne's dilated 
eyes. 

Vm sorry." To Eldrida's amazement, 
Mme. Jonsonne again began to sob. 
* Amelia, now what—" 

"I—I sent him away to-night. He'll 
never come back. Idon't know where he 
is 


«€ 


With the guilty, contrite haste of one 
anxious to make what amends she can, 
Eldrida put on her hat. 

“As I was leaving the Home Café, he 
was coming in," said she comfortably. 
* He may be there yet." Out Eldrida went. 

In four minutes she was back. With 
her was Mr. Alfred Wellows, thin, lushed 
of face, a bit diffident of eye. Around his 
eyes the many fine lines were in evidence 
—and they seemed to be more finely deep. 
His attitude was abashed, as though life 
had treated him churlishly so many times 


Through Clearing, by Hor wonTHx HALL 


that he no longer trusted the future. ! 
Under one arm he carried a small mauve 
box. ““ It seems as though I can’t go by a 
flower store," apologetically. ‘And Ellen 
—she always liked violets the best. 
Though you may be tired of hearing me 
tlk about Ellen? But you and she some- 
how seem to be almost the same person.’ 
Mme. Jonsonne took thebox catpoanety. 
“I guess Ellen wasn't no fonder of ‘e 
than I am," positively. Then she d | 
and made a quick way out to her kitchen. 
Aquiet kitchen. Frieda had long since de- 
parted from it to pay her night di tribute 
to the world's latest deity, the movies. 
Mme. Jonsonne called back: “I didn't 
eat much dinner, being alone. So I'm go- 
ing to make a fresh omelet if you two"— 
induding. Eldrida with a good nature that 
seemed generous enough to include all the 
world—'' can help me make way with it.” 


"After a thirty-five-cent table d'hóte at | |. 


the Home Café, I could help make way 
with a roasted horse, 

Alfred Wellows followed Mme. Jon- 
sonne. “I don’t know as I ought. I’m not | 
very well-fixed financially. I shouldn’t 
ask—” awkwardly he began. “But with 
you as my third— 

“T believe me and Ellen would have 
liked each other real well," said Mme. 
Jonsonne absently. ''Did she put much 
paprika in her omelets?” 


"THE Crisis in Room 25" is another 
story by Samuel Derieux, with old 
Frank the hero. Anyone who has ever 
read any of Mr. Derieux's stories will 
remember old Frank as a wonderful 
Irish setter who is apparently wiser 
than most human beings. Another 
beautiful boy and dog picture on the 
cover to go with this story. 


Through Clearing 


(Continued from page 24) 


of it when you asked me. “It’s—it’s 
Mother. = 

No! You're absolutely wrong! I—" 

“Don’t be hurt!” she entreated him. 
“We're both grown up, and we aren’t 
either of us hard of hearing. . . . You've 
heard what they say about us. ` And you 
wouldn't be yourself, you wouldn't be 
normal if yom didn't wonder. And per- 
haps you could disregard the things they 
say about me persona alie because you may 
like me enough to disregard them; but if 
I promised to marry you after everything 
you've heard, you'd never be sure in all 
your life whether I wanted to, or just did 
—on account of —of her. No matter what 
I said, you'd never be sure, clear down to 
the bottom of your heart. You couldn't | 
be! And—I suppose I ought to tell you. . 
It isn't ... but my mother wants ex- 
actly what they say she does. I’m sorry 
to have to say that, but perhaps it’s better ' 
for both of us if I do. You'd never be sure, 
and you'd always be troubled, and I don't 
blame you. Isn't that so?” | 
x He stepped toward her, but she evaded 

im. 
Ps Priscilla! -You know! And J know! 
d-—" 


" declared Eldrida. ||; 
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“Besides,” she said, “I’m not sure 
about you, either.” 

Bannister exclaimed aloud. 

“You can't mean that!” he stormed. 
“You can't possibly! Why, can’t you 
see?” And in reality, he was convincingly 


“Please don’t!” she implored him. 
“Oh, Phil!” 

“Shall we turn here? Well, I’m only 
thinking of you, Priscilla.” 

“Im sure of that, at least," she told 
him gravely. “But I'd rather you didn't 


Daily Newspaper 


“It would be a fine thing if this 
excellent daily newspaper [The Chris- reminisce. The day we went sailing." pl 
tian Science Monitor] could go into Here Bannister compressed hislips. “When 
every home in the country, for it ou fell overboard,” she continued, “I 
is not only b Sally vate oF sis knew just as though you'd called to me 
md domus. TRE mad MES as then that you didn't mean to do it. 
ing feature of the Monitor at this - I knew it just as well as I knew you'd been 
time is its wonderful foreign news, funny so as to keep us from nding out 
giving exclusive information and ou didn’t know the first thing about’ 
articles in regard to the situation in oats. It was awfully clever of you, too. 
Europe.” But something told me in a flash that you 

couldn’t swim. And I looked once, and 
you were treading water—” 

“T could keep afloat, anyway,” said 
Bannister gruflly. “And there aren't 
many swimming tanks in Oklahoma." 

Ves, Phil, but I knew you’d be horri- 
bly ashamed if you— Well, I pretended 
it was a joke, too.” 


“TT MIGHT have turned out to be the 
opposite of a joke, at that,” he said, 

with fireon his cheeks. ‘‘We did carry it off 
pretty neatly, though—thanks to you.” 

“Well, nobody guessed but me. No- 
body ever would have. And then you al- 
most kissed me, and they saw you. So 
against the worries you must have,” she 
went on soberly, “Ive got one, too. I’m 
afraid, Phil. bin afraid this is just the 
next chapter after that one. You’re ter- 
ribly grateful to me; so you think you 
ought to be in love with me. And you've 
asked me to marry you-—and you're a dear 
boy— but, Phil, for two weeks you haven't 
been the man I learned to like. You 
haven't been a man I could like at all. 
And that's because you've been thinking 
hard about all this. There are too many 
doubts for both of us. I can't do it. And 
—and I care a lot for you, too. I care too 
much to be rash." 

Bannister scowled at the mosses under- 
foot, and kicked at a mushroom stalk. 

“How am I going to show you you're 


flushed and eager. 
**Let's 


breathe a word about it. I—I prefer it.” 
“No,” said Priscilla softly. 


“It’s your affair," said Bannister, non- 


Back along the trail they strolled, until 
the hotel was peeping at them through the 
trees. 

" At any rate," said Bannister, delaying 
for a moment, “I’m not discarded forever 
—and don't you think I am. This isn’t 
final. You can't make me think so. It 
may be final for Seaward; but if I can 
ever talk to you somewhere where the 
air's clean—" m 

“You're not discarded at all!" she pro- 
tested. “Td rather have you for a friend 
than any other man I ever met." 

* And yet not more than a friend?" 

"We can't!" said Priscilla, winking 
hard. ‘I’m sorry, Phil, —I'm so sorry— 
but I'm afraid it's a big mistake for both 
of us. You're not serious about leaving, 
are you?” 

“Yes!” said Bannister gloomily. 

Well, then,” said Priscilla, with quaint 
tenderness, “I’m—I know you're thank- 
ful to me for—for one thing—and—and if 
you—if you want to—" 

**Oh!"* said Bannister, startled. “Why, 
you dear child!” And he kissed her much 
more tenderly than he had contemplated, 
but quickly, as he construed her fancy. 

From the clearing in front of them came 
running swiftly a bell boy, hatless, pant- 
ing, and at sight of them he shouted and 
waved his arms while still in headlong 
course. 

“Miss Wilcox! Miss Wilcox! Your 
mother’s took awful bad! They told me 
to—to fetch you, quick's I could!" 

Priscilla blanched and looked appeal- 
ingly at Bannister, and Bannister's strength 
was ready to support her. He seized her 
arm and guided her, and preceded by the 
excited bell boy &hey sped through the 
last cluster of pines to the hotel. 


(E. G. Burkam, Publisher, 
Dayton, O., Journal) 
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wrong?" 

“Im afraid you can't. You see, both 
of us would be uneasy, Phil; there's no use 
shutting our eyes to it; it's something we 
can't get away from." 
iti But if I tell you that it isn’t gratitude? 

“I couldn't believe you," she said. “I 
couldn't. And, the worst of it is, I’m so 
confused I can’t decide whether if I did 
marry you it would be for the reasons 
up want me to, or not. I just can't de- 
cide. 


HERE were twenty-four hours during 

which Bannister walked almost un- 
ceasingly. From the veranda to the lawn, 
and the lawn to the beach, and the beach 
to the promontory and back again he 
tramped alone, thinking, and fighting 
against his sophistry. And out of the 
black abyss of his reflections he was drawn 
at last by a new interpretation of what 
Priscilla had lately said to.him; he fath- 
omed something of her own perplexities, 
and pitied her for the same qualities for 
which he loved her—her transparent 


e. | “You're telling me that it's final? There youth, her hidden sensitiveness, her pride. 
MN "d isn't even a faint chance?" : Hie resolved that, no matter what Pris- 
Pr DEA “I don't think there is, Phil.” cilla said, no matter what anyone at Sea 
TA “In that case," said Bannister, dog- ward or in the whole world said, he would 
v gedly, “I’m going to do three things: m stand his ground, and he would persevere. 
oing to leave Seaward to-morrow, and and he would prove to her that she would 
'm going to publish two pieces of infor- find solace and serenity in his arms. 
mation before I go. One of 'em's the truth Regularly and anxiously he sent he 
about our sailing party, and the other's messages of solicitude, and got evasive re 
about to-day. I owe you that much." plies. The hotel management, wrathfu 
“No, Phil! Please!" that a guest should cast aspersions on tht 
“As far as I can arrange for it,” he said healthfulness of Seaward by requinn 
determinedly, "there won't be any more trained nurses, made the unofficial bulle 
misstatements floating around here about tins as curt and optimistic as possible 
us! That is—about you. That’s one visitors were enjoined from disturbing th 
thing I can do for you, and I’m going todo patient; the doctor was a Scot; and bris 
it!” cilla was invisible. And at the end o 
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those twenty-four hours Bannister had an 
urgent telegram from his associates in 
Wall Street, and was supremely distraught 
at his alternatives. 

He contrived to get a precious minute 
with Priscilla, and asked for counsel. 

“Tf there's a single thing I can do,” he 
said, "or a single word I can say—I’m 
here. You know that. But if there isn't, 
and you absolutely don't need me, why 
it's mighty important business, and—” 

"You'd better go,” she told him dully. 

“You don’t need me?" 

“No,” she said, with the same flat in- 
tonation, *I don't need you." 


AND Bannister, who wasn't sage enough 
to realize that she needed him so tre- 
mendously that she was unaware of it, and 
of all else concerned with living, ordered 
roses by the dozen, and took the State of 
Maine Express and traveled down into the 
pitiless August heat of lower Manhattan. 
He considered solemnly whether he 
should wire her for daily reports, or 
whether he should trust her to advise him. 
. Already she had declined his offers of a 
famous specialist, and of transportation 
to the excellent hospital at Portland, and 
of a number of other kindnesses. He 
argued that he must be quite unnecessary 
to her, else she would gladly have de- 
pended on him. So that moodily he 
transacted what business he had to do, and 
hurried up to Seaward the moment he was 
free. He had been absent ten days, and 
no news had reached him in the meantime. 
To his astonishment, the distant per- 
spective of the hotel thrilled him. He 
hated it, and he despised the vast majority 
of its guests; but it held Priscilla, and the 
minority ruled. At the porte-cochére he 
leaped from the omnibus and took the 
steps m doubles. He was at the desk, 
clamormg, and the room clerk, blandly 
supercilious, nodded in regret that was 
palpably assumed. 

“Why, she died nearly a week ago,” he 
said, hushing his voice in diplomacy. “It 
was very sudden; out of a clear sky, you 
5, OF say. They buried her somewhere 
m Massachusetts. No, Miss Wilcox isn’t 
here. I’ve got her address if you want it. 
I'll write it on a card." 

Bannister, whirling instinctively, saw 
that several people had paused in the 

by to stare at him, and that the win- 
dows which opened on the veranda framed 
the faces of women with wide, inquisitive, 
unsympathetic, worldly eyes. 

s you,” said Bannister, glancing 
at the card. He put his hands in his poc- 
kets and garon unwaveringly at the group 
in the lobby, which slowly, unwillingly 
disintegrated. He turned to the windows, 
and watched the faces disappear one b 
one. He wheeled again, to find the cler 
grinning at him—but the grin faded. 

A me a motor,” said Bannister. 
“And hurry up about it.” 

“T-to the station, sir? There’s one just 
starting» Shall I have your hand luggage 
put in it?” 

“Yes. Hold my room until I come 
back.” He went rapidly-out to the ve- 
randa, and stood to survey the long line of 
rocking women. His eyes traveled delib- 
erately from one end to the other, and the 
line quivered under the scorn he gave it. 
He said something under his breath, and 
walked down the steps and into the throb- 
bing motor. 
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“What'd he say, Mrs. Riker? What 
was that he said? I didn't hear it.” 

The lady who sat nearest him fairly 
palpitated with her monopoly of informa- 
tion. Her expression was ecclesiastical, 
but her soul was transported. 

“He said," she babbled. “He said—he 
said, ‘You go to— You know!” 

“What?” 

“He said,” and Mrs. Riker’s outraged 
virtue fled before her great aggrandize- 
ment, “‘he said, ‘You go to hell!’” 


"THE village street was shaded by twin 
rows of elms, calm patriarchs which 
somehow put into Bannister's mind the 
thought of infinite peace and spiritual re- 
pose. On either side, a fence of pickets, 
painted white, stretched without break 
from one trim garden to the next, and far 
in from the bricked sidewalks there were 
other elms and great, square, comfortable 
white houses built when hospitality was in 
no danger of going out of style. There 
was a vague aroma of crushed grass, and 
the elusive odor which comes from red 
clover blossoms after the sun has poured 
down upon them long enough. Bannister 
sighed and inhaled deeply, and obeyed in- 
structions by unlatching the third gate on 
the right, and going back to Colonial sim- 
plicity through a lane of hollyhocks. 

The outside of the house appealed to 
him immensely; and he knew as he rang 
the bell that he should probably smell 
lavender before he left it. A small and 
important maid admitted him and ushered 
him into a library furnished in ancient 
mahogany and papered in gray and draped 
in soft old blue; he was rested by the very 
plainness of it. There was a long, tran- 
quil interlude, punctuated by the sedate 
ticking of a grandfather's clock in the cor- 
ner; there was a rustle in the doorway, 
and Bannister was on his feet, both hands 
extended impulsively. 

On the threshold swayed Priscilla, in 

irlish white, smiling across the library at 
n. By sheer reflex, his arms dropped; 
and the phrases perished on his lips. 

He could never remember which one of 
them first spoke, or what was said, but 
somehow they were sitting beside each 
other on a fat old divan, and they were 
talking of the one subject which Bannister 
had determined sedulously to avoid. 

* You see, Phil," said Priscilla, much 
subdued, ‘‘it’d been coming for ever and 
ever so long. Sometimes we'd forget it 
for a little while—I know I used to, and 
that’s what I am sorry for! And then— 
well, somehow I can’t compel myself to 


feel wretched. She hadn’t been happy for 
ears; she didn’t ry to fight it. If she had, 
pee I wouldn't feel this way; but, 
Phil, she didn't want to go on! Do you 
think I'm terribly heartless?” 
“Not a bit of it,” said Bannister. **I 


can understand it perfectly." 

“Tf you'd been there," said Priscilla, 
hesitantly, “‘you’d understand even bet- 
ter. It was—it was the happiest minute 
of her whole life when she knew it was so 
nearly over... ." She straightened her- 
self, and changed the topic by main force. 
“Tt pleased me so much to have you tele- 
graph. You made it lots easier for me." 

“I didn’t waste much time" he ad- 
mitted. “They had your address at Sea- 
ward, of course. But you never told me 
you had such a wonderful old house in 
your family." 
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, “It’s my cousins," she said. “We 
don't own it; but it used to be our house 
once. That was before Mother wanted to 
live at summer and winter resorts. She 
sold it long ago. But I thought she would 
have liked it—to be brought back to this 
sleepy old town. Wouldn't you rather 
talk in the garden?" she asked him. “I 
think it's a trifle stuffy in here, don't 


you?" 


HROUGH a door which was an archi- 

tectural masterpiece of its period, she 
led him intoa spacious quadrangle, hedged 
high with box and not stinted as to lawn. 
There were overhanging trees and old- 
fashioned flowers and a sun dial, and a 
marble bench, placed properly with re- 
spect both to orientation and to privacy. 

“Priscilla, do you mind my talking 
about us now?" 

“Why should I, Phil?” ` 

“I don’t know; I wanted you to tel 
me.” 

“ Just because one part of my life has 

ne,” she said, “that doesn’t mean that 

have to destroy all the other parts, does 
it? Especially the ones that have been so 
sweet?” 
“Will you believe me if I tell you some- 
thing?” 

“Always, Phil.” 

“You didn’t once.” 

“Didn’t I? When was that?” 

“The day we went over the pine trail... . 
I said I loved you." 

She looked at her shoe tips, and flushed 
delicately. 

* Perhaps I wasn't very kind that day." 

“Tt wasn’t that. You didn't take my 
word for it." 

“No,” said Priscilla, still absorbed. 
"But... I’ve been away from Seaward 
fora while. Only ten days, but it makes 
an enormous difference, Phil. And I’ve 
been driven to think about those days. It 
was an infection there; you caught it, too. 
Nobody could have been true; it was all 
tamished. But when you were so distant 
to me all of a sudden, and I knew what 
you were hearing—” 

“Pm ashamed of it,” said Bannister, 
“but you're right. And yet when I came 
back to you, I'd thrown off every scrap of 
the poison—every bit! I—" 

"Wait a moment," said Priscilla, in a 
strangely hard little voice. ** There's some- 
thing else you've got to hear.” She 
wouldn't look at him, and her hand was 
fruitlessly struggling in his. “Oh, well, 
then! he Hi a capitulating. ''Phil—I 
told you her last minutes were the happiest 
she'd ever had. .. . That was because she 
made me give her a promise; the nurse 
was there, and she told somebody; they a// 
know it in the hotel .. . I had to promise, 
Phil; d have promised her anything in 
the world then—" 

“Of course you would," he said sur- 
prisedly. 

“She was so, so ambitious for me, you 
know. That was why everybody laughed, 

and talked; and she made me promise." 
Her voice dwindled to a faint whisper. 
"She made me promise I’d—I’d marry 
you, Phil. So—perhaps you were justi- 
hed in thinking what you did . . . when you 
were worried . . . before you asked me. 
And I had to make that promise, because 
it was the right thing to do for her in that 
last minute; but it's right to break it." 

Bannister, who in a flash of inspiration 
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had translated the drama surrounding his 
departure from the Inn, released her hand. 
He saw her tremble; she thought she had 
damned herself by the confession. And 
before she could tremble twice, she was 
swept close to Bannister; and as her eyes 
closed in response to the inborn motive, 
she felt his lips searching for hers and let 
her own be unresisting. 

“Break it!" he breathed. “Break it! 
Do you think I care if that fool nurse 
shouted it from the housetop? Do you 
think I care what they say at Seaward? 
It's you, Priscilla! It always was you! It 
always has been! You saved my life once 


—take it. I was poisoned for a minute— 
I'm not any more! Break your promise, 
dear? I guess not!” 

She opened her eyes for one dazzling 
instant, and the spirit which had first 
captivated Bannister, the spirit of un- 
nins irresistible youth, burned bright 
to 

“Oh, Phil!" she said, with a rapturous, 
frightened little gasp. ‘Oh, Phil, dear! 
I've been so afraid you'd let mel" 

On the veranda of the Inn at Seaward, 
the personality of an omnibus load of new 
arrivals was going, smoothly and method- 
ically, through clearing. 


NEXT month Holworthy Hall has another of his 
inimitable love stories, entitled ‘‘New York and 
Return," with illustrations by Clarence Underwood 


Aunt Julia 


(Continued from: page 8) 


telling over and over for so many years 
that even he has forgotten it is a fabrica- 
tion. John Fleming's age was his. He 
had the brains of a man four years older; 
he had done the work of a man four 
years older. The whole town believed him 
to be thirty-two. Nowhere could he re- 
call one single place where his true age 
was known—to the present generation— 
to anyone who would have a purpose in 
looking it up in the Kansas City records. 

It had come to him that because of an 
odd business necessity he was thirty-two 
years of age to all his immediate world. 
Only in his heart-lay the knowledge that 
he was within the draftable age—only in 
his heart, and somewhere in the mazes of 
the birth records of a Western metropolis, 
and in the knowledge of his grandmother. 
He need divulge his secret to no one. The 
Kansas City statistics would never be in- 
vestigated. As for his grandmother—he 
knew that he had only to appeal to her 
love for him, to the necessity to save his 
life from the fatal battlefields of Europe 
in order to perpetuate the Farrington- 
Warfield line and blood, to silence her. 

And yet he was not "thirty-two. The 
sterling qualities in him, bequeathed 
through a long line of ancestors, gentle- 
men of honor, soldiers, good and patriotic 
citizens, flayed him for his cowardice. 
And as he walked along his misery in- 
creased. He grew frantic at the problem 
which appeared ahead—which he must 
solve by the fifth of June. 


T NOONTIME he came home to the 
brick house in Walnut Street. He 
was very pale; there was the misery of an 
assertive young man’s indecision in his 
clear black eyes. 
Aunt Mary Purse met him at the door. 
“Don’t go near the side bedroom, 
John,” she said; “your grandmother’s in 
there sleeping. She went out in the wet 
last night to cut some flowers for the sick 
Hopper woman, and this forenoon the 
grip has got her. Dorot rene} been 
here twice this morning. We've been try- 
ing to get you at the mill, but Mr. Thorne 
said you hadn't reported for work this 
morning." 


ps Fleming stopped on the threshold. 

randmother, at ninety-two, had 
succumbed to an attack of grip. Could 
she, at her advanced age, survive it? It 
was the first question which occurred to 
him. Neither could he help the sudden 
suggestion that thrust itself upward into 
his distraught mind: If she did not—the 
only person in Paris who really knew his 
correct age, the only one who might give 
him any trouble, who might hold the right 
above the pain of her heart—would be re- 
moved. ‘He flushed shamefacedly at the 
thought. But he could not keep it from 
him; it fought against the family quality 
that was rebelling within him. He com- 
promised by telling himself that it was not 
physical cowardice which kept him from 
the decision to register on the fifth of June 
—he compromised by telling himself that 
he would wait and see how badly his 
grandmother was stricken. He tiptoed 
softly into her room. 


III 
AYS followed in which the weather- 


beaten green blinds were closed on 
the windows of the brick house on Walnut 
Street. Through the month of May Aunt 
Julia had pneumonia, and had it badly. 
Along about the fifteenth, Doctor Johnson 
told Pinkie Price, our reporter, that the 
end of her long life was in sight at last. It 
could only be a matter of days. For hours 
at a stretch the old lady lay corpselike in 
the side bedroom. Neighbors moved on 
tiptoe through the house. 

Still Aunt Julia clung to life. Each 
evening she seemed weaker, her heart 
scarcely beating. Each morning she was 
still with us. It was the wonder of our 
office, our town, of all who knew or heard 
of the case, when along about the twen- 
tieth of May Doctor Johnson came from 
her room shaking his head and declaring 
perplexedly, “That woman is getting bet- 
ter. I never heard anything like it. Yes, 
sir, getting better! I'll be darned if she 
ain't!" 

On the first day of June, Aunt Julia 
Farrington's ninety-third Liang d the 
old lady sat up in bed for three hours. 


> 


Aunt Julia, by Witt1am Dupury PELLEY 


She was denied her spectacles and readin 
matter. But a few close neighbors and 
friends were allowed in to see her. 

Later in the day, John came into her 
room, seemingly preoccupied with a 
vene matter. 

“ Nannie,” he said, turning to gaze out 
of the window, “I’m up against a tough 
problem. Now that you're on the mend I 
suppose I can tell you about it." 

“ Yes, laddie,” she said. 

“Nannie, for the last three months 
things haven't been going right down at 
New York, and I've had to let them run 
themselves because I couldn't leave you 
while you were in such a precarious condi- 
tion. I may even have to go to South 
America about our export trade. Now 
that you're better I suppose you'll consent 
to let me go." 

“Certainly, laddie. You really needn't 
have stayed on my account." 

* [—I may be gone quite a long time, 
Nannie." 

“My time hasn't yet come, laddie. I'll 
be waiting for you when you get back. 
When must you leave?" 

"I—I should have left weeks ago, 
Nannie. The—the sooner I get away, the 
better." 

"I'll have Mary Purse help you pack 
your things right off. I shall certainly 
apologize to Mr. Thorne when I see him 
for holding up his business just for the 
illness of one old woman like me." 

“No, no, Nannie!” exclaimed the boy 
quickly. “You mustn't say a word to 
Mr. Thorne.” 

Something in his tone caught her quick 
intuition. She peered through her spec- 
tacles at him sharply. But he was pacing 
the room at the foot of the bed apparently 
troubled by his business, and she said no 

more. 

Winter stayed late in Vermont this year. 

spring was cold and raw and rainy. 
Crops were halted, seed rotted in the soil. 
The fourth of June in Paris was a dank, 
lowering, rainy day, one of those freak 
cold days that sometimes come to Ver- 
mont right in the heart of lilac time. 

We of the “Telegraph” made quite a 
story of Johnny Fleming's forthcoming 
trip to South America. We wrote up Jim 
Thorne and the knitting mills-in addition, 
and commented editorially on the fact 
that it was an evidence of the size and 
prosperity of the local plant that it could 
afford to send a representative to so dis- 
tant a place to open a way for its goods. 
Pinkie Price persuaded old Mary Purse to 
loan him one of the photographs of Johnny 
Fleming in the front parlor and we had a 
half-tone of Johnny made and ran it along- 
side the stock picture of Jim Thorne. We 
called the issue our “Knitting Mills Edi- 
tion" and printed a larger edition in an- 
ticipation of the demand from its em- 
ployees. 


HE train which connects with the 

sleeper for New York goes down the 
valley at eight-fifty-three. The railroad 
station of Paris is located far at the north- 
eastern corner of the town, at the end of 
Depot Street. There are few people who 
take the eight-fifty-three, only a few trav- 
eling men, for the train is partially made 
up of freight and milk cars. It makes up 


in Paris and usually stands for half an | 


hour on the south siding before starting 
time. 


tes 
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What is the Matter with Me? 


“I work as hard as I can, I have as much sense as other men—why don't 
I get ahead?" 
A million men are asking themselves that question today. The answer is 
simple. You have the brains, you work as hard as other men—but you do 
not put work and brains together. The 
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in Germany, and in other countries who have learned them from 


Emerson. 


Is now showing 20,000 men 
how to get more pleasure— 
more money out of life. R. 
S. Howland, who owns fruit 
groves in Florida, found 
that it gave him 24 hours 
more a week—a whole day. 
Suppose you had one day 
more a week in which to 
make money, or to play 
golf, or to run your car? 


P. A. Young, a big hotel 
man of Los Angeles, got 
from this course time for ex- 
ercise and for books. 


R. H. Cosgrove, Mechanical 
Engineer, of Detroit, got a 
25% raise in salary in two 
months. 


R. F. Brune, a grocer in 
California, got $3000 a year 


extra income and cut down 
his working hours. 


EI Swanson, Secretary of 
the Fort Pitt Chocolate 
Company, Ince, got a 
337495 raise in salary. 


E. Q. Cannon, President of 
the Salt Lake Stamp Com- 
pany, learned how to quit 
before quitting time. 


W. H. Keller, a broker of 
Calgary, Alberta, says he 
got à new lease on life. And 
so it goes with 20,000 men 
all over the United States. 
What you get out of effi- 
ciency is what you want 
to get—whether it is leisure, 
health, money or peace of 
mind—that thing you find 
in it. 


Are You a Thinker or Just a Plodder? 


The thinkers get the big salaries. The unthinking plodders get the 
hard work. You can become a thinker—you can train your brain. 


Harrington Emerson wrote these lessons. 


Through them he will 


help you and teach you—not casual ideas—but the scientific princi- 
ples he has developed in forty years of study. 

He has applied them to over 200 factories, railroads and other organizations. 

They are studied by efficiency engineers in America, in England, in France, 


He has an organization of forty assistants in New York who 


are going about the country aj 
ciency to big corporations an 


greater profits. 


lying the principles of Effi- 
elping them to make 
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When Johnny 


has a cough! 


Hurry for the Musterole 
and rub it in right over the 
chest and neck. How it will 
tingle at first and then grow 
ever so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot and go for that 
cough! 


Why shouldn't grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than a mustard plas- 
ter—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. It penetrates under 
the skin, down to the part. 
Here it generates its own 
heat, and you know how 
good heat is for a cold. Yet 
Musterole will not blister. 
Musterole, on the contrary, 
feels delightfully cool a few 
seconds after you apply it. 

Try Mustercle for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy and for your 


own cough, too. Try it for rheuma- 
tiom—Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60e jars— $2.50 
hospital size. 


'The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Johnny Fleming was to take this train. 
He stayed late at the. office, and at half- 
past seven drove home in Uncle Joe Fod- 
der’s depot carriage, and had the driver 
pile his luggage on the footboard. 

The boy was in tears when he came in 
to bid Aunt Julia good-by. Well he might 
be! Deep in his heart he never pet to 
see her again. 

He came out of the house hurriedly fif- 
teen minutes later, climbed into the odor- 
ous depths of the hack, and the vehicle 
rumbled away, with Johnny forgetting to 
close the door until he was several hun- 
dred feet down Walnut Street. 

From her position in bed, old Aunt 
Julia sat looking straight ahead of her for 
a long time, seeing nothing. 

“Mary,” she said somewhat huskily 
after a time, “had you just as soon bring 
me my—my daguerreotypes from the 
whatnot in the parlor? And, Mary, bring 
me—bring me fokany’s picture from the 
mantel.” 

Mrs. Purse was stricken terribly. 

* [—I can’t, Mis’ Farrington,” she re- 
plied. “I let the newspaper folks have it 
yesterday because they wanted Johnny’s 
picture for the paper.’ 

“Wanted Johnny’s picture for the pa- 
per!" exclaimed Aunt Julia. “What for?” 

“They made a great write-up of John 
and Mr. Thorne and the knitting mills 
and everything, Mis’ Farrington. We all 
thought you was too plumb exhausted to- 
night—with Johnny leavin’, and every- 
thing—to see it. But Ill get it if you say 


Aunt Julia did say so, and Mary Purse 
brought her our evening issue. Aunt Julia 
put on her reading glasses and Mary 
turned up the light. 


OUTSIDE the rain tapped and sifted 
against the glass, a cold, raw, killing 
rain, abetted by a vagrant out-of-season 
wind. 

Aunt Julia read about the honor which 
had come to her grandson in business; 
every word of it she read and understood. 
For several moments she leaned back, 
eyes closed, lost in thought. Then she 
aroused herself and turned to the inside 

ages. 

We had shelved the war news for the 
local write-up. Our regular front page 
heads had all been relegated to the third 
page of the “Telegraph” that evening. 

And, turning to the third page of the 
“Telegraph,” for the first time Aunt Julia 
Farrington read the last words and direc- 
tions of General Crowder for the great 
national registration which was to take 
place next day. 

She called May Purse. 

* What's been goin’ on with the war in 
Europe since I been sick, Mary?” she de- 
manded. 

Aunt Mary Purse tried to tell her. 

“And what’s this drafting business, 
Mary Purse?” 

“Why, the President’s issued orders 
that every young man in the country be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty-one’s got to 
register for the draft to-morrer,” declared 
Mary. 

“Why — why — that — that takes in 
Johnny,” gasped the old lady. 

Tobis Flemin'? No, it don't, Mis' 
Farrington. It only takes in them up to 
thirty-one. Johnny’s thirty-two. He just. 
escaped it.” 


“I guess I know how old my own young 
'uns are!" cried Aunt Julia. 

** He—he says he was thirty-two. Least- 
wise that's what Mr. Hod says in that ar- 
ticle to-night about him." 

“John F arrington Fleming was born o' 
my flesh and blood April 25th, 1889!” de- 
clared Aunt Julia. “John Farrington 
Fleming was twenty-eight years old his last 
birthday. I saw it said thirty-two in this 
paper, but I thought it was a mistake." 

ary Purse put her gnarled old knuckles 
to her mouth. à 

“Lord sakes, Mis’ Farrington,” she said 
weakly; “if that's the truth, John ought 
not to go to South America without regis- 
trating. It's been sayin' in the papers all 
the week that them as don’t do it got to go 
to—to jail!” 

“Mary Purse,” ordered Aunt Julia, 
“you go to the corner drug store and call 
up Jim Thorne. You ask him how about 
this business; ask him if my grandson 
made arrangements to let the 
know all about his business trip, and if it’s 
known he’s only twenty-eight years old. 
You hustle now, Mary Purse.” 


FPRIGHTENED half out of her senses, 
Mrs. Purse obeyed. In a few minutes 
she was back. 

“No, Mis’ Farrington,” she reported 
miserably. “Mr. Thorne said he didn't 
know anything about such doin’s, and he 
got mad and swore. He said—he said—” 

“Go on, Mary Purse; just what did he 
say?” ` 

“He said—he said—that ten to one 
Johnny was so insistent on this South 
American trip because it would take him 
out o' the country while the draft was in 
progress. He said Johnny stood good 
chances o' getting away with it, because 
no one suspected he was anything but 
thirty-two.’ 

“Mary Purse,” said Aunt Julia after a 
terrible moment, “Johnny was going on 
the eight-fifty-three, warn’t he?” 

“He was goin’ down on the milk train 
to meet the sleeper, yes,” Mary replied. 

“What time is it now, Mary Purse?" 

“Tt’s ten minutes to eight, Mis’ Farring- 
ton." 

“Mary Purse, you go get me my clothes.”” 

“But, Mis’ Farrington—!” 

“You go get me my clothes.” 

“You're sick, Mis’ Farrington. You'll 
catch your death o' cold again out in this 
rain. 

“Maybe so, Mary Purse. But I’d rather 
die savin’ my boy and the Farringtons 
from dishonor than live to be a hundred 
and fourteen. You get me my clothes, and 
get 'em quick. Then you go to the dru 
store again and call up Joe Fodder. Te 
him to send me a hack, quick.” 

“You can’t dress yourself; the doctor 
said you mustn’t get out o’ bed for ten 
days et, even to sit in a chair—” 

* You heard me, Mary Purse. And this 
is my house." Suiting the action to the 
word, and to Mrs. Purse's stark horror, 
the old lady, who had been a month bed- 
ridden, climbed down from the high four- 
poster bed. For a moment she swayed 
dizzily. At the apparition, Mrs. Purse ut- 
tered a faint scream, but not daring to dis- 
obey after such a display of determination 
she backed out of the room and fled up- 
stairs for Aunt Julia's things. 

“TIl dress you!” she volunteered when 
she returned. 


overnment . 
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“T’ll dress myself!" declared Aunt Julia. 
“You go get me that hack.” 

Having acquired the habit of obeying, 
Mrs. Purse pulled her black skirt over her 


ay head for an improvised shawl and | 


ed to the drug store with Aunt Julia’s 


words ringing in her ears—that she must | 


let no one know what was transpiring, foi 
the sake of the family honor. 


With at times piteous cries of weakness ' 


and illness, the old lady, alone, somehow 
managed to dress herself. 

“Mis Farrington, Mis’ Farrington, I 
can’t get Joe Fodder!” cried Mary Purse, 
coming back. “I forgot the stable closes 
at seven o'clock." She gazed on Aunt 
Julia, dressed, in staggered fascination. 

“What time is it now?” demanded 
Aunt Julia. 

“Five minutes after eight, Mis’ Farring- 
ton.” 

“You got time enough to down- 
street and hunt up Joe Fodder,” declared 
the grandmother. “You go do it, Mary 
Purse. All these years Toe lived and 
never known a Farrington do what John, 
my grandson, is doin’. It ain't the Farring- 
ton in him. It’s the Fleming part, that’s 
what it is. And he ain't goin’ to do it, 
Mary Purse, not if I have to walk clean 
across Paris to the depot.” 

“Yes, yes, Mis’ Farrington,” agreed her 
frantic companion. “You lay down a bit. 
riu get joe Fodder or his men, or some- 


TEN minutes passed . . . fifteen... 
twenty. The hands of the tall old 
father's clock at the foot of the front 

all stairs lowered around to twenty-five 
minutes past eight. And the train that 
would bear John Fleming away to dis- 
honor left at eight-fifty-three, seven min- 
utes tó nine. Still Mary Purse did not re- 


turn. 

At eight-thirty, with a Paisley shawl 
about her narrow shoulders and emaciated 
breast, with a faded, fat old umbrella to 
keep off the driving rain, Aunt Julia Far- 
nmm left the house. It was a mile and a 
half across Paris to the station, but it was 
plam that Mary Purse and the hack might 
arrive too late. 

She almost fell prostrate from weakness 
as she eased herself one step at a time 
down to the level of the brick sidewalk. 
She had to support her first few steps by 

ipping the iron railing before her yard 
itam she could. Then, summoning all 
her strength, nerved by the desperate 
need, she gathered the shawl about her 
and left the support of the fence. She 
crossed the walk, went down the Pine 
Street curbing, across the macadam wet 
and slippery under the swinging arc lamp, 
disappearing into the shadow on the other 

e. 

There were times when her brain reeled; 
there were times when she $tumbled and 
almost went down on her spent, bony old 
knees; there were times when hot and 
cold waves of nausea enveloped her, when 
every step, every movement of her sick 
muscles, was agony and the very blood 
in her veins was liquid fire. 

“O Lord, give me life and strength for 
just this one more trip across Paris," 


= prayed. And the good God gave it to 


She did not go through the business 
section. She was afraid of meeting some- 
one who would recognize her and demand 
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explanations. That would mean delay. 
Still worse, it would mean exposure of 
Johnny Fleming. She kept on down Wal- 
nut Street on the north side, supporting 
herself by fences and trees and telephone 
osts. She wanted to cry out at the num- 
r of cross streets there were and the 
agony it was to get down the curbings, 
across them, and up again. Against time 
she walked, remembering bitterly at times 
how quickly she had traversed that space 
in other years. 


INALLY, far at the end of Walnut 

Street, she reached Union Street. That 
turned toward Main. She crossed Main 
Street at thirteen minutes to nine. An 
automobile splashing mud to right and 
left, and its headlights prying through 
raindrops like diamonds in fe beams, 
blared its horn as it missed her by a few 
feet. A man with an umbrella shutting 
off his vision bumped into her, and almost 
ended her journey. When the depot came 
into sight she could hear the puffing of the 
steam in the locomotive as it waited for 
the hands of the clock to permit it to be on 
its way. : 

Bill Twing, our local expressman, rec- 
ognized her first. He almost dropped a 
trunk on his foot, for he thought ie was 
looking at a ghost. 

“Quick, William!” Aunt Julia cried, 
dropping her umbrella in her exhaustion 
and supporting herself against the granite 
wall of the station. ‘Go through the cars, 
William. See if my grandson is aboard. 
Tell him to get off, with his luggage, right 
quick.” 

With his own face as white as chalk, 
ite Fleming came down the steps with 

is valises just as the “All Aboard!” was 
sung out by the conductor. 

“Grandmother!” he cried. 
What’s happened, Grandmother?” 

“I want you should take me home, lad- 
die,” she said simply. 

He obeyed silently—knowing the worst 
intuitively and what she had done, and 
why she had done it. Mary Purse, in the 
mute hysterics of the elderly, opened the 
door to admit them. 

polio assisted his grandmother from the 
cab into the hall. Then she moved away 
from the hands outstretched to assist her. 
She tottered into the front parlor. John 
followed fearfully-after her. 

Aunt Julia moved across to one of 
the curve-backed horsehair-upholstered 
chairs near the east window by the what- 
not. 

“Tt wasn't that I was a coward!” 
cried the boy. “I wasn't afraid to die, 
Grandmother. It was because—it was be- 
cause of you, and our family, and the big 
job I held, and that I thought my life was 
worth more to my country than my death.: 
It was because—" 

“Laddie,” she said weakly, her voice 
hoarse with the superhuman exertion of 
the thing she had done, “feel in that 
corner, side of the melodion. Bring me 
what's there, laddie." 

From the corner of the room John 
Fleming lifted an object. It was an old- 
fashioned, rusty cavalry sword in a heavy 
scabbard. 

“Give it to me, laddie.” 

Helaid the heavy, gruesome thing across 
| her gaunt lap. 

* Do you know whose sword this was, 


| laddie?" she asked. 


“You! 


P» 


“Tt was my grandfather’s, 
thickly. 

“Yes, laddie, it was your grandfather’s. 
Fifty-six years ago this spring in the 
presence of two of my—my boys, I 

uckled this sword about the waist of 
your grandfather. We had lived through 
just such times and scenes as you have 
lived through the past six months. We 
had eaten our last breakfast at home. 
In the blue uniforms of the Union my 
men-folks stood while I buckled this very 
same sword about your grandfather’s 
waist. I knew that in the evening of that 
day they would be but a memory. I 
hoped they might be spared to me; but 
whether they were spared to me or not, 
I knew they were manly men—Farring- 
tons—going off to fight for the right, 
laddie. On that spring morning, a whole 
lifetime ago, I held each of them against 
me for the last time, and then I bade 
them go. I bade them go, and I gave them 
a smile—because it was all I had to give, 
the best that I could give. I offered them 
to Abraham Lincoln, the same as all the 
women-folks and the mothers are offer- 
ing their boys to-day to Woodrow Wilson. 
I was proud to do it, laddie. I—I—would 
do it—again." 

Johnny Fleming looked down at the 
spent and exhausted figure with the 
sword across her lap, her gnarled hands 
gripping it tightly, at the eyes which had 
lost their luster, now shining with an un- 
natural brightness. Could a painter have 
caught her thus his name would have be- 
come immortal. And a fierce pain of shame 
ripped through him. 

“Those boys and that husband never 
came back to me, laddie. Fifty-six years 
ago I gave the greatest treasures that lay 
within my power to give to my country, 
laddie. And I would be dishonoring their 
memory, I would be dishonoring this 
sword, the Farrington sword, I would be 
dishonoring all that my country has meant 
to me since because of what it has taken in 
my life, if as late as this I held out one thing 
which I possessed and which it needed.’ 

“T thought you loved me so much that 
you wouldn't want me to go to Europe 
and get killed, and you be left alone, and 
all the Farringtons perish entirely," re- 
plied the lad miserably. “T thought—I 
thought—you loved me, Grandmother.” 


"TOVE you?” cried the old lady. “O 

dear Father!" She choked back the 
emotion that swayed her voice and made 
it a crackled and ridiculous thing. ‘‘Oh, 
laddie, you’ll never know how I’ve loved 
you, as 1 loved two other boys and a man, 
a brave man, once long ago. But I am 
not so selfish in that love that I can't 
see things that are worse than getting 
shot on a battlefield. It’s come to me 
that folks wonder why I’ve kept stron 
and smiling ander lots of other folks 
troubles since, laddie. And I'll tell you 
now, because any other time it’d sounded 
like bragging. It’s because I sacrificed 
so much, once in the dear dead past. 
And I know the glory of such a sacrifice, 
the glory of unselfishness, the strength 
that comes from being brave enough to 
give what I have given. I love you, 
laddie, I love you as I loved those men 
back in '6r. But I'd rather lose you nobly, 
honorably, a strong, brave man, obedient 
to our country that my other boys died 
to preserve, than have you spared to me 


he replied 
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—a coward. I want you to be brave and 
strong. I want you to face your duty. If 
the Farrington line’s got to end, laddie, 
I want it to end in a young man who 
chooses agony and death on a battlefield 
to running away in order to live and keep 
up the family with one little blotch of dis- 
honor on it anywhere. I'll be sorry that 
our line is wiped out at last. But it'll be 
a sweet sorrow, laddie, that there's a 
wreath of glory to lay on the last person's 
coffin. This is indeed your grandfather's 
sword, laddie. It's an honorable sword, 
a Farrington sword. Be true to it, laddie. 
Don't let our line ‘run out’ in retreat and 
disgrace." 

“Oh, Nannie!” cried the boy. He fell 
on his knees blindly before LR The 
sword slipped to the floor. His head went 
down in ber aged lap. 


HEN finally he had gone, old Aunt 
Julia Farrington arose from her 
chair just once. She arose to get a little 
black daguerreotype that had lain, a 
sacred relic, on the whatnot for many 
years. On her way across the room she 
stopped before the homely print of a 
beautifully homely man, Abraham Lin- 
coln, in its dark oval frame over the 
melodion. 
She looked up into that face. But she 
said nothing. 
Silence was more eloquent than an 
words. But what thoughts went end 
her mind as sbe stood there? Johnny 
Fleming had gone. She was—alone, alone 
with her memories of other years, and the 
agony in her heart which made it a mel- 
low, beautiful thing. All which had been 
beyond price to her in life, all that made 
it worth living, all that she once had to 
live for, to work for, to hope for, she had 
given unselfishly for that sublime altru- 
ism which, for want of a better name, we 
term “patriotism.” Verily, she had paid 
her price, verily her country meant to 
her more than any ranting politician or 
fiery-mouthed jingoist could ever know. 
There were times in the lives of other 
women when, old and worn-out and use- 
less, they had seen the sons for whom 
they had given themselves take their 
places in the life of the town, the state, 
the nation—great, good men, strong men, 
men whose lives rewarded the care and 
the worry and the work that at last left 
the mothers homely and broken and 
layed-out. But for her there was noth- 
ing—nothing but memories! 
hrough long years she had known 
a mother’s pain, a mother’s hopes and 
fears and noble aspiration and sacrifices. 
Through long years—and yet, O God, 
how pitifully short a time—she had given 
herself through weary days and bitter- 
sweet nights, nurturing and guiding and 
helping those two boys to manhood. 
Then the nation had wanted them. 
Just a few months in a Southern prison 


had undone all to which she had dedicated 
her womanhood. Yet she had not com- 
plained. With that rare, incomprehen- 
sible heroism of the small-town mother 
who smiles when the final “send-off” 
parade winds down the street out of 
sight and she sees one flushed youthful 
face that will henceforth be to her but a 
memory, melt in the serried ranks of the 
multitude, Aunt Julia had stood with her 
soul naked before her God and smilingly 
made the great, the infinite, the unspeak- 
able sacrifice, that beautiful ideals of 
national right and wrong, that success 
of great principles, the permanency of 
high ideals for the race might be realized 
and endure. She had lived to make that 
sacrifice—twice. And as on another day 
back in the lavender-scented past, she 
made it again, patiently, sweetly, nobly. 

There are women and mothers who 
become frenzied when they must make it 
once with but a single son. There have 
been many of them right here in Paris 
since the war broke out. But there are 
others, too, whose faces have grown 
wonderfully sweet and tender of late, 
since their sons have gone. We of the 
“Telegraph” office feel somehow that 
Aunt Julia Farrington’s life has helped 
them mightily in the quality and quantity 
of that sweetness and that tenderness. 

After she had gazed silently into the 
face of Lincoln for a time, Aunt Julia 
moved over to the whatnot and got what 
she sought for. 


MARY PURSE came in softly a while 
iY afterward to help Aunt Julia back 
into her bed. She found her sitting in the 
same round-backed horsehair chair. The 
sword lay on the floor at her feet. In her 

uiet hands was the little black box of a 

aguerreotype. Inside on the glass showed 
faintly the figures of three men, standing 
stifly. They were dressed in the quaint, 
awkward uniforms of the days of ’61, 
their flat-headed caps held grotesquely 
in their right hands against their breasts. 
The older man in the middle had his left 
hand resting on the hilt of a sword. 
"Those at his right and left were beardless 
boys. The chemicals which kept them on 
the glass were fading, fading with the 
years, like their memories in the hearts 
of a thoughtless generation; only to one 
woman and to God were they clear and 
distinct and held in veneration. 

“Mis’ Farrington,” whimpered old Mrs. 
Purse, "don't you really think you 
oughter be goin’ to bed now? You must 
be plumb fagged out after what you’ve 
done this ni ht.” 

But to 
no response. 


ary Purse’s solicitation came 


That is the way that Aunt Julia left 
us. ... 
That is the way that Aunt Julia went— 
home. 
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and friends can use |t. Our Dise Phonograph Records fit 
all talking machines. Write for Military circular, Booklet 
and Free Trial Offer, Easy payments 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN. GERMAN 
AN IDEAL 


XMAS GIFT 
Erect a chain of 6-foot Giant 


FOR YOU Advertisi Thermometers 


in public places. The 14 advert! ng 
sell for $184, netting you $120 immediat 


Your Own Cards, 

h r n circulars, label, book, paper. 

$6. PRESS. Larger $20. Ro- 

e tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big 

rofit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
‘or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 

THE PRESS CO., D-30, Meriden, Conn. 


LostVoices Restored 


Imperfect Voices Made Perfect! 
Is your voice weak, harsh or husky, or do 


goustammer? By asimple system of aant exercises, 
e vocal organ can be developed and strengthened. 


Free Boo f you would like to possess a 
Free Book i Jor ani literature. 


Perfect Voice 1051 1772WilsonAve., lll. 


| od BY ALIS P NU] 
Learn In Easy Lessons by Mai! 


Thousands have learned to play piano by mail. 
By the Apollo correspondence method you learn 
quickly and at little expense. Nothing can be easier, nor 
more interesting. Think of the pleasure and satisfactionin 
entertaining friends, or playing for your own enjoyment. A 
postal brings you valuable FREE book on piano playing, 
explaining all about this wonderful new method. nd no 

money. Write today. APOLLO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, § 
É 356 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LYON & HEALY 


58-66 E. Jackson St., CHICAGO 
Will mail, free, their 
Catalogs of Band In- 
struments and Equip- 
ments. Hundreds of 
Fine Illustrations de- 
scribing every article 
required by Bands or Drum 
Corps. Reasonable prices. 
The new Lyon & Healy “Own Make” 
Brass Band Instruments are the finest made. 
S h n sold on easy payments. 
axop (0) es Write today, stating 
what instrument you have in mind. | 


The Quest of Gloria Harney 


(Continued from page 32) 


were guarded. I had seen the man fright- 
ened into oblivion once before by a mere 
suspicion. So convinced was I finally that 
it was Glannay, that, as I have said, I 
wrote to Miss Harney at New York. But 
her reply came from Manila. I think she 
had been quite around the world in that 
three years, and I picked up a cargo for 
Batavia so that—frankly, so that I could 
meet her there. 

We passed the bar safely and steamed 


| slowly up the coffee-brown river, which 


was flooded, between walls of dense 
and riotously green forest. There is no 
green to rival that of the tropical bush in 
the rainy season; it flares venomously be- 
fore your eyes in the sunlight between the 
showers—cloudbursts, rather—which con- 
ceal it in dense mists. It was hot and 
steaming that day. 

As we approached the statión I could 
see no sign of life. Miss Harney looked at 
me with agonized questioning in her eyes. 
Was it to be another version of the Santol 
fiasco? 

“God knows!" I said fatuously. For I 

was anxious. This part of New Guinea 
was not Santol. Here things might have 
happened, easily. 
e anchor chain slipped out with a 
clatter and we swung to a dead stop pres- 
ently, so high was the water, against the 
little pier by the warehouse. 

And still no sign of life. Only the deep, 
vast silence and the sticky, malignant mys- 
tery of New Guinea in her ugly moods. Up 
the river dark thunderheads were gather- 
ing. I don’t know why I was a little 


frightened, I’d been in narrow squeaks be-. 


fore. Besides, this was nothing, as yet, 
but foreboding. If I played the old wife's 
part, however, it was for the sake of the 
women. 


R a moment I wondered if I would not 
havedonebetter to have stopped in mid- 
stream and risked the ‘‘Garnet’s” drag- 
ging her anchor a little. The present posi- 
tion would be decidedly convenient for a 
rush, in case there were natives about who 
felt so inclined. Or, I thought, strangely 


enough, almost with hope, is it only deser- ` 


tion, as before? 

Experience in and about New Guinea 
might easily prove a dear teacher. I asked 
Miss Harney and Miss Leveton to remain 
on board, gave explicit orders to my crew, 
and saw to it that my automatic was in 
order and accessible. Then I vaulted the 
low bulwarks to the pier and, passin 
around the end of the warehouse, entere 
thelow enclosure of bamboo and proceeded 
toward the bungalow, which was out of 
sight of the “Garnet.” 

Half way up the pathway I stopped. 
In the far distance I could hear now the 
dull *boom-boom" of a native drum, of 
half a dozen of them. And then, near at 
hand, a faint rustling in the bush. A 
wonderful thing instinct is, when it's un- 
trammeled. Instinct told me to duck. I 
fell suddenly flat on my face. 

And over me sailed a long bone-pointed 
spear, landing in the soft black earth be- 
yond the pathway with a soft chug! 

I raised cautiously and looked ahead. 


On the far side of the bungalow at a gap 
in the bamboo palisade, a tattooed and 
paint-streaked face, surmounted by a tre- 
mendous shoe-brush mop of hair, peered 
through for an instant and then was gone 
before I could draw my automatic. I 
heard a low call, a sound of scuffling feet 
retreating into the bush, and I rose, know- 
ing myself safe for a little while. 

1 pushed on to the bungalow, thoroughly 
convinced that Collier was dead. 


(THE door was open. I stepped across 
the threshold, and stopped with a great 
relief. Collier sat at his table, which was 

ushed against the wall, in which a loo 
hole had been bored with an auger. His 
face was hidden in his arms, and on the 
table lay a pistol, broken open, empty, and 
half a dozen discharged cartridges. At the 
sound of my steps upon the sago-sheath 
flooring he raised his head and stared at 
me incredulously. His hair and beard 
were unkempt, his face haggard and his 
eyes burning. He brushed a twitchin 
and impatient hand across his eyes an 
then spoke thickly. . 

“It is you, then?” he said, as if con- 
vinced after long doubt. 

“Tt is.” : 

“T thought I heard a steamer; but I’ve 
been delirious so much the last few days 
that I didn’t consider it worth while get- 
ting up to verify.” 

“Collier,” I said, “a native tried to 
spear me outside. What’s wrong?” 

He glanced toward the loophole that 
commanded the break in the bamboo. 
“Village up the river. Tried to cheat me, 
and I wouldn’t stand for it. Then tried 
to rob the warehouse. I caught ’em at it. 
Got one. Don’t think I killed him, though. 
My boys got scared and deserted. Took 
all my ammunition except what was in my 
gun. The beggars haven’t ventured inside 
the enclosure yet. I’ve been popping at 
them. But I popped my last pop about 
an hour ago. They were waiting around, 
a few of them, to be sure. Persevering 
devils. Clever, too. What are you doing 
here?” 

I didn’t like his tone. ‘‘Where’s your 
quinine, man?" 

He grinned feebly. “Gone, every grain. 
Stolen, too. I've a notion one of the boys 
got a taste of it and liked it and bolted it 
'down. Darn poor taste he showed, if you 
should ask me. Anyway, it's gone. I've 
been without it for a week." 

He spoke again. "You've got quinine 
to spare, haven't you, Captain? I'll watch 
it closer this time." 

I laughed. *'Yov're thinking of staying 
here? How many hours before the natives 
would get you, do you think?" 

He seemed to be gripping at his elusive 
reason. 

*No; you'll have to come aboard," I 
said. “I’ve plenty of quinine; but you 
can't stay here—Glannay!” 

A sharp suspicion flared in his bloodshot 
eyes. He sprang to his feet with a smoth- 
ered exclamation. 

“Hold on!" I said quietly. “I’ve come 
to tell you you are safe. Powers was 
caught in another deal like the one you 
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How I Increased My Earnings 
From $2 to $200 4 Day! 


The Remarkable Story of a Young Man’s Experience 
After Reading a Wonderful Book, as Told by Himself 


OME people say it takes money 

to make money—others complain 

that they never made money be- 
cause they never had any luck. When 
one is up against the stern reality of 
making both ends meet, it is natural to 
feel that if they only had a little money, 
or a little luck, they wouldn’t have to 
worry about their bread and butter, and 
rent, and clothes. 


A short time ago I, too, felt that way. 
I was a bill clerk earning only $12 a 
week, and I used to worry myself sick 
about my future. 


To-day—it seems like a dream—all 
my financial troubles are over—my 
weekly income instead is about $1,000 
—more than I know how to spend. I 
own two automobiles and have a chauf- 
feur to drive me around. My children go 
to private schools. I have just pur- 
chased, for cash, a $25,000 home. i go 
hunting, fishing, motoring and traveling, 
whenever I care to. I live in a new kind 
of world. 


Let me say in all sincerity that what 
I have done, I believe any one can do. 
I am only an average man—not “bril- 
liant"—have never gone to college— 
my education is limited. I know at 
least a hundred men who know more 
than I, who are better educated and 
better informed—yet not one of them 
has made as much mioney as I have, 
their earnings probably averaging less 
than $50 weekly, while my income is 
over $1,000 weekly. I mention this to 
show that earning capacity is not gov- 
'erned by the extent of a man's educa- 
tion—to encourage those who have not 
had the advantage of a comprehensive 
education. 


What, then, is the secret of my suc- 
cess? Let me tell you how it came 
about. 


One day, about three years ago, 
something happened that woke me up 
to what was wrong with me. It was 
necessary for me to make a decision on 
a matter which was of little conse- 
quence. I knew in my heart what was 
the right thing to do, but something 
held me back. I said one thing, then 
another; I decided one way, then an- 
other. I couldn't for the life of me make 
the decision I knew was right. 


I lay awake most of that night think- 
ing about the matter—not because it 
was of any great importance in itself, 


but because I was beginning to discover 
what was wrong with me. Along to- 
wards dawn I resolved to make an 
experiment. I decided to cultivate my 
will power, believing that if I did this 
I would not hesitate about makin 
decisions—that when I had an idea 

would have sufficient confidence in my- 
self to “put it over"—that I would not 


be afraid of myself, of things or of 


others. I felt that if I could smash 
my ideas across I would soon make my 
eas felt. I knew that heretofore 

had always begged for success—had 
always stood, hat in hand, depending 
on others to give me the things I de- 
sired. In short, I was controlled by 
the will of others. Henceforth, I deter- 
mined to have a strong will of my 
own—to demand and command what I 
wanted. 


With this new purpose in mind I 
applied myself to finding out something 
more about will power. The results at 
first were discouraging. While a good 
deal had been written about the mem- 
ory and other faculties of the brain, I 
could find nothing that offered any 
help to me in acquiring the new power 
that I had hoped might be mine. 


But finally I encountered the works of 
Professor Frank Channing Haddock. To 
my amazement and delight I discovered 
that this eminent scientist, whose name 
ranks with James, Bergson, and Royce, had 
just completed the most thorough and con- 
structive study of will power ever made. 
I was astonished to read his statement, 
“The will is just as susceptible of develop- 
ment as the muscles of the body!” My 
question was answered! Eagerly I read 
further—how Dr. Haddock had devoted 
twehty years to this study—how he had so 
completely mastered it that he was actually 
able to set down the very exercises by 
which any one could develop the will, 
making it a bigger, stronger force each day, 
simply through an easy, progressive course 
of training. wk ` 


It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated 
by Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount 
the extraordinary results that I obtained 
almost from the first day. I have already 
indicated the success that ‘my developed 
power of will has made for me. 


But it may be thought that my case is 
exceptional. Let me again assure you that 
I am but an average man, with no super- 
developed powers, save that of my own will. 
And to further prove my contention, let me 


say that since Prof. Haddock’s lessons, 
rules and exercises have been published, I 
have come across hundreds of other tases 
where strengthened will power has brought 
success and fortune to people who were 
failures, has enabled thousands to over- 
come drink and other vices almost over- 
night—has helped overcome sickness and 
nervousness, has transformed unhappy, 
envious, discontented people into domi- 
nating personalities filled with the joy of 
living. 


I have been authorized by the publishers 
of Prof. Haddock’s methods to say that any 
reader who cares to examine his startling 
book on will power may do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. In other words, 
if after a week’s reading you do not feel 
that “Power of Will” is worth $3, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe nothing. 
When you receive your copy for examina- 
tion you will be interested in the studies on 
The law of great thinking; How to develop 
analytical power; How to guard against 
errors in thought; How to drive from the 
mind unwholesome thoughts; How to de- 
velop fearlessness; How to use the mind in 
sickness; How to acquire a dominating 
personality, hundreds of other similar per- 
sonal power studies, 


It is interesting to note that among the 
200,000 owners of “Power of Will” are such 
prominent men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Sena- 
tor T. B. Catron; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of 
Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas, and thousands of others. 


As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter be- 
fore you. It is not even necessary to write 
a letter. Use the blank form below, if you 
prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Pub- 
lishing Company, 16-A Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by return mail. This one act may mean 
the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


Iwill examine a copy of *Power of Will" 
at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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HEN cuts, bruises, or burns 

occur—let Mentholatum, 
“the little Nurse," heal in the 
more efficient way. Not harshly— 
but gently as a good healing aid 
should. 


A HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 


Always made under this signature ALIA 


You'll like its cool, soothing 
“feel.” If troubled with roughened 
hands, just rub — - 
on Mentholatum 
tonight. 

25c tubes. [n jars, 
25c. 50c, $1.00. \. 
umm umm ums um Emm — 

DO THIS: Write today for small Testing Package, 
free. Or send lOc in stamps for Physician's size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T-----t- EE 
ATENTS 


WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 
list of Patent Buyers, and Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 
Sketch for free opinion as to patent- 

ability. Our Four Books sent free. FREE 
Patents advertised Free. We assist 

inventors to sell their inventions. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


\\ ON BAN KI N 
V li the grea’ oppertuniti in thi je 
\ deli rele em how vm can learn by 
E ix months’ term. iploma awi 5 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American School of Bankin: 
488 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


VICK'S.:5-. GUID 


X 


60 Stone Street 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


The Flower City 


“Thear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MO 
PHONE. 
pair in m ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 

mysett, only that I hear all 


t. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg. Phila. 


I've a 


were in. He's got himself twenty years in 
a Federal prison this time. You are free." 

He stared at me a moment. A queer 
spasm of emotion twitched at his face be- 
neath his beard. He stepped close to me. 

“You're lying!" he said suddenly and 
fiercely. 

“Upon my word, I'm not!” 

“You think you'll get me aboard and—” 

“Don’t be a fool, Glannay!” 

He was very close to me now. 

“You needn’t come aboard, then. I'll 
go and get you the quinine, and you can 
stay and burn to death of the fever. Only, 
you won’t, because the natives will get you 
first. Can’t you see how absurd you are? 
You're scot-free. In my time, I've—oh, 
i you were a thousand times an embez- 
zler— 

He took me off my guard. It was crim- 
inally careless of me. But then, who could 
have suspected that? 

He shot out a lean brown hand, though 
it was a shaking one, straight to my holster 
and got my automatic! 

He stepped back, and as I looked at him 
a cold sweat broke out over me. He was 
almost quite mad and he was shaking with 
ague—but at a distance of six feet? No, 
no! There was nothing to be gained by 
rushing him. He wasn’t shaky enough to 


chance that! 

* Sit down!" he said harshly. 
I SAT on the table, leaning back against 

the wall. He sat down ona chair facing 
me, the blue-steel mouth of the automatic 
—] swear it looked as big as a saucer!— 
pointed at my belt. And he was so evi- 
dently irresponsible! 

There we sat at cross-purposes, and I 
argued against an insurmountable sus- 


picion. He believed that my sole purpose 
was to lure him on board the “Garnet” 
and turn him over to a detective. He de- 


bated crazily and aloud whether he should 
shoot me and risk swinging for it at the 
hands of the Dutch authorities. 

And I had given the strictest orders that 
no one was to leave the “Garnet” unless 
they heard me fire a shot! 

And all the while he seemed utterly blind 
to his, to our, other danger. For I knew 
very well what had happened outside the 
palisade. The natives on watch there, 
having failed to kill me, had scurried away 
to their village. Suddenly I broke off in 
the midst of a sentence to notice that the 
dull boom of the village drums had ceased. 
There was nothing to be heard save the 
chatter of the unaffrighted birds. Yet I 
knew that, creeping through the dense, 
poisonous bush, were the warriors of that 
village, noiseless, murderous, cunning. 

Or, even now, the native canoes might 
be putting off from the banyan roots alon 
the river bank to float down and surroun 
the “Garnet,” left without a commander. 
I’d known it to happen before; not too 
long ago, either. 

My ear began to fancy the rustling of 
the painted Papuans outside the enclosure, 
slipping closer. I wet my tongue and be- 
gan again to plead desperately with him. 

“I can show you the whole story in the 
newspapers!" I cried. ‘‘Do names mean 
nothing to you? One of those papers was 
the Columbus‘ Evening Dispatch,’ another 
the Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer.’ I never 
was in Ohio. I've not been in America 
since I was three years old. Where could 
| I get the names?’ 


He shook his head cunningly. He would 
not even walk out into the pathway with 
me, he was so certain it was a trap. 

Ipaa my last card. 

“Glannay, for God’s sake listen to me! 
Someone is aboard the ‘Garnet’ who loves 
you. She has come thousands of miles 
to see you. She—” 

He burst into wild laughter. Then he 
began to sing crazily: 


“My bonnie lies over the ocean, 
My bonnie lies over the sea...” 


On to the mad end of it. 

“Glannay!” I cried despairingly, “Gloria, 
Gloria Harney is out there, on the ‘Gar- 
net’!” 

“Fore heaven, I will shoot you, you 
sea-roaming liar!" he said suddenly. “Five 
minutes for last prayers, and then, snuff! 
Out you go! I'll take my little chance 
with the Dutch!" 

But at that instant a shadow fell 
athwart the threshold, and Gloria, with an 
exclamation, stood in the doorway. From 
her position she could not see Glannay. 
She glanced at me sitting absurdly mo- 
tionless on the table. 

“Why, why, what's the matter?" she 
cried. "I became frightened. You’ve 
been gone forty minutes! I couldn't stay 
on board!” 

Glannay let fall the pistol with a clatter, 
and whirled around with dazed unbelief 
in his face. He staggered when he saw her. 

Gloria cried out, “ Robert!” ran to him 
and flung her arms about him, murmuring 
brokenly, “Oh, my dear, my poor, poor 
dear!" And there was that in her voice 
that somehow transcends all description. 

After that one lucid moment, Glannay 
was quite foolish with joy and fever. But 
I dared not let them linger for an instant. 
Half leading, half dragging him, we has- 
tened down the pathway to the pier and 
climbed aboard the *' Garnet." 


WE WEIGHED anchor at once, and 
the current swung her around, nose 
down-stream. As we drifted into mid- 
stream, I glanced up the river. 

Around a bend a flotilla of native canoes, 
lashed together in rafts, with paddles beat- 
ing the brown water to a milky froth, 
loaded with native’ warriors brandishing 
spears tipped with cassowary feathers, 
screaming in bathed rage, burst into sight. 
They were so close that I could distin- 
guis the white shell bracelets around their 

ark, waving arms. 

So near! 

I signaled full speed ahead, knowing the 
whole river bed for deepwater channel in 
that flooded stage. Very soon we left 
them behind. Miraculous good fortune, I 
thought. Almost unbelievable. After all 
those groping years, and disappointments, 
and that horribly ironical forty minutes in 
the bungalow ashore, to slip out in the 
very nick of time! A watchful Providence, 
perhaps! Still, the let-down left me with 
clattering knees. 

Presently, going aft, I met Miss Leve- 
ton, standing near the cabin door. There 
was a strange, disturbed light in her won- 
derful eyes. 

"Life is hard, isn't it, Captain?" she 
said. And then she added, with a note of 
intense satisfaction: “ But it's very inter- 
esting. I shall certainly hate to die." 

Two wonderful women. I shall never 
forget them. 
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140 LaSalle Trained Men With the Standard Oil Company 


Training Men for Higher Salaries 


Hundreds of ambitious men in the executive departments of our big industries and corporations have learned that LaSalle 
training is the short-cut to efficiency, personal power and promotion. 


‘One oe forty men with the Stada = cones med 
ment to positions rger responsibility in the executive an ministrative de 
large companies employing over one hundred La Salle men. The Pennsylvania 


The mastery of business through office routine is too 
slow for men ambitious to win promotion. That is why they 
have looked to a better, quicker plan of advancement—the 
LaSalle method of thorough, specialized training, under the 


= a, pee ag and givin over haie a million 
dollare c ifying an: vin So ts members 
in easily organising home study courses, latest knowl- 
edge and experience of eminent business authorities. 


Business Wants Brains 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab tells us: "The captains of industry 
in America are not hunting money; they are seeking brains 


—specialized brains." They need men with efficient train- 
ing—men with trained abilit and the initiative to originate 
money-saving, business-building p! 


The late James J. Hill rine. ives you a significant 
statement for consideration. “There will never be 
too many trained in Deae pom trained executive 
multiplies the value of the man under him to the exact ex- 
tent of his training." 

Five hundred thousand business organizations in Amer- 
need trained men. As Mr. Hill has wisely said: “There 
will never be too many." The demand is growing greater 
and greater. The urgent need is for men who can fill the 
better jobs. Big business wants com Dern ined men, ex- 
pne auditors, comptrollers, business managers, 

— e experts, office reg «ral es Perm supe sales 


managers, i experts, 

business Males GM And "LaSalle traning ng will equip 

oe lao ee a full knowledge of the work necessary to step 
these positions you may choose. 


The Extension Method 


LaSalle Extension University brings its training to you 
by mail. You can get a thorough education in higher bus- 
iness using your leisure time evenings at home, 
after office hours, on the train, in the street car or before 
breakfast—anywhere—whenever you have a few minutes to 
devote to reading or writing. 

If you have a common school education and common 
sense enough to know that it takes some determination and 


“Young men should study business thoroughly. As 


are ten today for every one there 


y alone are eyotemacrelly pre 
ments of 


work to qualify for a job where you will use your head and 
direct others, you are eligible for enrollment. You can be- 
gin NOW. And you can goas fast or as slow as your indi- 
vidual circumstances permit. The only requirement is that 
you have ambition, 


LaSalle Trained Men Win 


Every year over 20,000 ambitious men enroll in these La 
Salle courses—and the following statements are taken at 
random from the thousands of reports received from stu- 
dents and graduates in every section of the country. 

‘The most efficient and most rapidly promoted men in 
our whole organization are La Sall e trained.” 


“Promoted to General Manager.’ 
“Saved our firm 3 988 on one export shipment.” 
ry inc: 250 per cent.” 


“Have been promoted to Chief of Tariff Department.” 
“Saved our company $1,000, and will probably save $33,000 
more this year.’ 
“Increased my income $2,500 a year.” 
"Now in in my own office with "Traffic Manager' on the 


"Passed Certified Public Accountants' examination in 
o." 
"Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 


Plan for Greater Success 


You know that never before has business issued such 
an insistent call for the trained man as it is sending out 
today. You know that no man can stand still. He must 
advance or he will recede. Only the trained man forges 

ahead. Do as these Standard Oil men, as these pereo we, i 
vania Railroad men, as these employees of Armour & 
and thousands of other forward-looking men are doing. 


Send Coupon for Our Book 
“TenYears’ PromotionInOne" 


It's free to ambitious men. One Chicago executive 
said: “Get this book even if it costs you $5 for a copy,” 
It is clear and inspiring. It shows how thousands of men 
found the short cut to adie yee Learn how the LaSalle 
convenient payment p of ae nr pu business training 
will qualify you for a hig! ied position. Mark with 
an X the line of work in ues you wish to qualify and 
mail the coupon today—NOW. . 


for opportunities ane 


for 
was sixty years ago." —John D. Rockefeller. 


—— — — — — — — Fill in and Mail This Coupon Now — — — — — — — = 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.133-R, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me free and postpaid, copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and 


particulars regarding opportunities for men who have had your training course and service in the department I have 
marked with an X. 
Dx BUSINESS S ADMINISTRATION: INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND gg SPANISH: 
Training for Oficial RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training for Trainin; o aL as Foreign Cor- 
‘ecutive position i in itions as ilroad and Industrial respondent with Spanish - Speaking 
ogs e ACCOUNTANCY: - , Traffic Experts, etc. Countries, 
Training tio Auditors, : EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Comptrol for positions I Ox ing for admission to bar and ex- L1 Training in the art of forceful, effect. 


Public 
countants, Cost A inom 


BANKING AND FINANCE: legally-trained men. 
Training for executive tions in conferred. 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 


Tellers, Cashiers Trust Officers, Fi- 
nancial Managers, etc. 


ecutive-business positions isons requiring 
Degree o: D. 


o ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Po- 
sitions, 


ive speech— Ministers, Salesman, Fra- 
ternal Leaders. Politicians, ete. 
oO BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Cor- 
respondents, Business Literature and 
y Writers. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


"The World's Greatest Extension University" 


paring themselves for advance- 
usiness. Thisis only one of man 
ilroad Company has more than nine hundr 


La Salle Trained Men 


Sn ape queri qe 
ive en 


houses 
[ELA Organisations in the United 
Beaten: Many prominent business con- 
can be in each of which 100 
to to 900 or r more La Salle membersor 
Patents are annoa  neapensiits 
are lo; D res 
positions. For ins 
Pennnylvania R.R. . . . 91$ 
American Te Tel 


? 
$ 
POs 
a 
m 
38 


" a a 
iongo $92 
Ford Motor Company « . i 
AER & d Company . AE d 
numerous firms and cor- 

Eum employing 60 to 100 or more 
or graduates are the 


Tes: 
B. F. Goodrion Compe v 
del Far; 
Goodyear 
and every im 
in the United 
More than 1250 000. men in active busi- 
ness life including many corporation 
officials, bankers and professional men 
have been enrolled and are reaping the 
benefits of LaSalle training and service. 
Over 20,000 new members now enroll an- 
nually. The LaSalle organization con- 
sists of 800 people, including a staff of 
900 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, special lecture writers, 
instructors and assistants. Salle 


Ue and d Rubber Co. 


gerent railroad company 


trained men occu pying responsible posi- 
font of: can be foun: throughout the entire 
ish speaking worid. 


Free Consulting Service 
As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entited to the free use of our Business 
Consulting Service which gives you the 
privilege of calling on our staff of ex- 
perts in any department at any time 
yben a on, need special help or counsel, 
Extension University is a clear- 

a house of business information and 
through its highly specialized depart- 
ments is organized and equip} to ren- 


der a practical and distinctive service 


which cannot be supplied by any other 
institution of similar character. 
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H116 14K 
14K Sol. 34 Sol.1/4 car. 
Car. dia.com.$36.65 dia.com., $107.12 

From The Diamond Cutters Direct To You 

By Mail at DIAMOND CUT IER’S PRICES 

If you never bought diamonds direct from the diamond 
cutters, you will be amazed at the difference between a 
dia, ad cutter's a Log price. By pucchasing 
direct from us, you save not only importer s, but 
the cutter's and retailer's profits, 


MONEY BACK IN FULL ANYTIME WITHIN ONE YEAR 


With every purchase we isue our written money back 
guarantee, gives you the right to retum your dia- 
mond anytime within one year and we icametiatly. refund 
the full price paid, to the penny. 


TELEGRAPH YOUR DIAMOND ORDERS AT OUR EXPENSE 


To expedite delivery and avoid disappointment, you 
can be sure of receiving your goods on tirne by telegranhinë 
your diamond orders direct from thisad. Telegram 
charges will be paid by vs. Ìn ordering a ring be wre 
Give ting úze. WIRE YOUR ORDER NOW. 


1918 CATALOG FREE 


CETTE: 

f er ero dt 

ESS¢ SONS 
spree MONS 


‘areal for 
geods the same 


We Accept | 
as cash. L 


Tarce Broad Wide Table 
Top—Remorable Alass 
Rerviee Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large Deep Under- 
shelvee— "Scientifically 
Bllent"— Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. 


NOW rona DescnirrivsP ax. 
FuLET anD DuxaLza's Nawr. 


oducts Co. 
m. 


FACTORY 
REBUILT_ 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes i 
thoroughiy rebullt, trade-marked and @ 


service thro Branch Stores x 
cit'es. Bend for latest booklet. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 
PATENTS girerer 
QUICKER 
New efficiency in 
invention in two 


report. My new 1917 
90-page Patent Book FREE! It's "different." Send 
a postal today. George P. Kimmel, 70-A Bar- 
rister Bidg., Washington, D. C 


Squab Book FREE 


FREE BOOK tells how to prof- 

itably raise, care for and sell them. Demand 
unlimited. Start profitable business of your own. 
No large investment. Book free. Write today. 
Indiana Squab Co., Dept. 1051, Terre Haute, Ind. 


NORE 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the ff 
~=. world's productions. ‘Di | 
~~» Roses” known as the best for 67 
years. Safedelivery guaranteed ff 
anywhere in U.B. Write fora 


copy of 5 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Caltare” | 
for 1918, It’s FREE. 
Tilustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” f 
in natural colors, Its more than a catal 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest ai 
Lead! Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie- ff 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. | 
|| Edition limited. Betablished 1350. 70 Greenhouses, | 
THE DIXGEE & CONARD CO., Box 120 , West Grove, Pa. ii 


was the means of throwing me into con- 
tact with some of the younger sons of 
wealth, whose business was useful to the 
firm of Merode Juergens and Company. 
Most of them were chaps with more 
money than brains, who belonged to a 
dozen clubs. The one where I lived they 
frequented only because, being less fash- 
ionable and less popular with the older 
men, it was more indulgent in the mat- 
ter of house rules and the extension of 
credit. Ámong the group a man named 
Thorne, about my own age, the son of the 
senior partner of Thorne, Wilber and 
Company, a big house in the Street, I 
found most congenial. He and I struck up 
a friendship which was destined to have a 
large influence on my affairs. 
ay what we will, fight against it as we 
may, there is one basis for social dis- 
tinctions, and one alone—and that is 
money. I did not mean to let my financial 
rogress cut me off from old-time friends, 
but my good. resolves had very little in- 
fluence on the outcome. Removal to the 
club automatically lifted me into another 
world, where they could not and did not 
desire to follow. 

Our club was made up of all sorts of 
young fellows, very few of them from the 
Street. There were young lawyers and a 
couple of newspaper men, and growing 
chaps from various lines of business, in 
addition to the gentlemen of leisure like 
Thorne. All they knew about me was that 
I did “something in Wall Street.” 


OE night,-when a crowd of us were 
going to dinner and the theater, 
Thorne asked me to stop in for him at his 
house. I was glad to do it, because it was 
the first time I had been invited to a 
really fine home in New York, and because 
Thorne’s father was senior partner in one 
of the old-line houses in the Street. There 
was a chance that I might meet him, and 
such chances were not to be overlooked. 

I found the house on one of the side 
streets off Central Park, a plain brick 
mansion like all the rest on the street. 
A butler opened the door, and let me into 
a small reception-room, richly furnished. 
Mr. Albert would be down in a few min- 
utes, he said, and asked me to wait. 
Thorne appeared a little later in his dinner 
coat. With him was a man of sixty or 
thereabouts, a ruddy-cheeked man, rather 
round, with gray, Banker whiskers, who 
acknowledged Thorne's introduction with 
a pleasant smile and a rather flabby hand. 
He was always glad to meet any of Albert's 
friends, he said. I responded with the 
usual inane remark 

“I have heard so much of you, Mr. 
Thorne.” 

Then we went out. But all the evening 
I was warmed by a glow of self-satisfac- 
tion. I had met one of the really big 
fellows down-town. I had got my toe 
inside the door, and it was now only a 


question of time. I would see more of the 
elder Thorne, naturally; I would meet his 
* friends in the course of events; I would be 
known; they would have their eyes on me. 


ON THE following evening I looked for 

young Thorne in the club, but he was 
not there. It was three or four days before 
I ran across him, and when I spoke to him 
he seemed a bit offish and ill at ease. 

“Whats the matter, Al?" I said. 
* What's happened?” 

“Oh, nothing," he replied. 

“But there ts something," I insisted. 
“You act as though I had robbed a 
chicken roost. What have I done? 
What's up?" 

He lit a cigarette. 

“Well, if you must have it, Geordie, I 
think perhaps it would be just as well if 
we didn't see quite so much of each other. 
I'm sorry, but—" 

The ‘Blood flamed to my face: I 
clenched my hands hard. What did the 
fellow mean? What had happened so 
suddenly to change him? I kept control 
of myself with an effort. : 

“I don't understand, Al," I said evenly. 
“If I have done anything—” 

“No, it’s nothing you've done," he 
replied. “It’s just this—I might as well 
be perfectly frank and have it over with. 
Didn't you say you were with a man 
named. Juergens down-town?" 

“Merode Juergens and Company,” I 
replied. 

“Yes, that’s it. That's the name. You 
know me. I don't know anything about 
the Street. One name means as much as 
another to me. But the Old Man keeps 
insisting that sometime I've got to give 
up this lily existence and go douh-there 
amid the dust and grime. He says that I 
must be very careful about my associates 
—my connections—” 

s Do you mean to insinuate that Mer 
Juergens—” I burst out. 

«TE you will have it in his own words, 
Geordie,” he said with a wry look, “my 
revered father states that Mer Juergens, 


as you call him, is a first-class crook.” 

i It's a lie!” I cried. "Take that back 

He did not let me finish. A group of 
fellows had come in through the library 
door. 

“Excuse me,” Thorne said. “Someone 
wants me over there.” 

He tossed his cigarette into the fireplace 
and calmly stepped away. I followed him 
with my eyes: fie joined the group, who 
ee and started, laughing, toward the 

ar. 

I looked quickly around to see whether 
anyone had observed the passage between 
us. The room was empty. I called for my 
hat and coat, and stepped out into the 
street. 

My little world reeled around me. 

(To be continued) 


"FIRED"—that is what happens to George Groton next 
month, but that is not all. The force of the blow is softened 
or sharpened) by the appearance on the scene of Betty. 
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This is but one of the many charts in the New Way in Typewriting 


How to Double or Treble Your 
Speed in Typewriting | 


Amazing New System of Keyboard Mastery and Gymnastic Finger Training . 
Enables Stenographers to Typewrite 80 to 100 Accurate Words a Minute 


typewriter user does not typewrite more 

than 25 or 30 words a minute. And even 
this low rate of speed is eye-straining, nerve- 
straining, tiresome, and difficult. Moreover, it 
is accompanied by frequent errors and erasures. 
Hund of "touch system" operators never 
get beyond 40 words a minute. Yet it is as easy 
as A B C foranyone to typewrite 80 to 100 words 
a minute, with perfect accuracy, when the key- 
board is properly mastered and the fingers 
trained scientifically for speed, flexibility and 
control. 


Needless to say, a stenographer's salary de- 
pends on the quantity and quality of finished 
tvpewritten work he or she turns out. So this 
business of increasing speed is a very vital one 
to those who are anxious to increase their sal- 
aries. 


Gymnastic Finger Training 


'The trouble with most stenographers is that 
their fingers do not move rapidly enough—do 
not strike the keys with sureness and control— 
do not have that precision and independence 
of action so essential to saving seconds on key 
strokes. Only one in a hundred has this unusual 
finger action, and wherever it is present you 
find a stenographer above the average. Most 
of us cannot typewrite rapidly because our 
fingers have not been trained for the work. 


European music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special 
finger exercises. This is because the untrained 
way is not the right way. The best results can- 
not be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be 
used correctly—unless the student develops 
and strengthens the proper muscles. This train- 
ing is even more essential to expert typewriting. 


Now at last a revolutionary, new method 
overcomes this at once—develops finger 
strength and flexibility by simple, easy exer- 
cises away from the machine—trains the fingers 
beforehand for their work on the machine— 
and the results border on the miraculous. In 
connection with this gymnastic finger training 
there is enough machine practice to make the 
work interesting and effectual. 


New, Simple Machine Practice 


Business colleges give their students machine prac- 
tice, to be sure, but not one business college graduate 


IE IS surprising, yet true, that the average 


in 20 can write without looking at the keys. This is 
because the ordinary methods of instruction are so in- 
efficient. The New Way in Typewriting absolutely en- 
ables students to typewrite blindfolded. It has 
brought results where many so-called “touch” sys- 
tems have failed. The New Way in Typewriting in- 
cludes the startling principle of ‘‘first fingers first,” 
most commonly used words and phrases, two-and- 
three-letter combinations and a system of memorizing 
the keyboard so thoroughly as to make it as easy to 
operate as though there were only one key on the entire 
machine! Combined with the Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing, this remarkable system of machine practice will, 
in a few weeks, with only 10 or 15 minutes’ study a 
day, enable you to typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute. 

hat is guaranteed. The entire Course will not cost 
you a penny if it fails. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week! 


Are your eyes chained to the keys? Do you use only 
one or two fingers in typowtitingt Is it hard work for 
pu Is your work disfigured by erasures and errors? 

f so is it any wonder that you probably make a bare 
living wage? Speed and accuracy are absolutely guar- 
anteed if you study the New Way. Salaries of New 
Way Students are increased from $8, $10, and $15 a 
week, to $25, $35, and $40. It's all in the fingers— 
nothing more. All that is necessary is to find the right 
way of training your fingers—and that is the New Way. 


Actual Results from New Way 
e. 
Typewriting 

How this New Way in Type- 
writing raises salaries of stenog- 
raphers is shown by actual 
figures given in the letters writ- 
ten to Mr. Tulloss by hundreds 
of stenographers. For example. 
Mr. John H. Marquette of 
Smith's Falls, Ont., never av- 
eraged more than 40 to 45 words 
per minute until he began to 
typewrite the New Way. His 
speed quickly increased and soon 


he was typewriting at the phenomenal speed of 85 to90 
words a minute from shorthand notes, and as a result 
of this increased speed in typewriting his salary was 
raised 20 per cent and within a few months 20 per 
cent. more. As Mr. Marquette says, he is now earning 
about twice as much as any of the other fourteen 
stenographers in his office. 

Then there is the story of Miss Anna S. Cubbinson 
of Harrisburg, Pa., who writes: “I am ay fillin 
the position of Chief Clerk to the Department o 
Parks in this city, ay salary being exactly double 
what it was when I took up the study of the New Way 
in Typewriting.” 

A. H. Gardiner of Madison, Wis., was getting $70 

r month when he began the study of New Way 
Typewriting. In a remarkably short space of time he 
increased his speed from 50 words a minute to 80 
words and his salary jumped to $150 a month— 
more than double what it was. 


Write for New Free Catalog 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to get more 
money in your pay envelope—don’t wait a single 
moment before sending for our large free catalog, 
containing outline of lessons and describing fully the 
New Way in Typewriting. 

This new method is bringing such marvelous results 
to others—is proving itself to be so sure a means of 
quickly increasing salaries—that you will be doing 
gaumei a big injustice if you fail to write at once. 

ou may have the whole course on trial—every cent 
of your money refunded if it does not bring you the 
results you expect. Course includes complete business 
reference library for stenographers free. Tear off the 
coupon now, or write a postal or letter before you turn 
the page. State also whether you are interested in New 
Way Shorthand. 


The Tulloss School 
2441 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


The Tulloss School 

2441 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen—Please send me your free catalog about 

the New Way in Typewriting. This incurs no obliga- 

tion on my part. 


Names. cries eeesesosccocces eesscosceocoteoo 
Address. .......... eesecosebedosctedesosececeoe 
Coro Sees Nae. Crac ex State...... S ECRA PCR 


NOTE—I/ you are interested also in New Way Short- 
hand, write "yes" here. ....... 
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xo” may have nothing to insure 
but yourself. Then insure your- 
self. Your ability to work is your one 
asset. A Hartford accident policy 
will give you an income when sick or 
disabled. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


KEITH'S 


st—A 100- 
age number of 
Keith's Maga- 
zine, a special 
number devoted 
to Bungalows. 
2nd-Abigbook 
containing up- 


to-date designs for 100 ARTISTIC HOMES. 


3rd—A four months’ subscription to the well-known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith's Maga- 
zine, $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. Newsstands. 


ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH'S, 757 Met. Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
7 —City, 6%—Farm First Mortgages. Our 

O own money invested in all mortgages offered invest- 
ors. Our farm mortgages are made only on Central Texas, 
black waxy, hog-wallow lands. Not more than 50% of value 
loaned—usually less. Twenty years in business. Write for 


booklet, "Safe Investments.” 
R. O. CULP & COMPANY, Mortgage Loans, 


BITTE estasusneo 1065 MII A 


Sound Short-Time In- = 
vestment Netting Un- 
usually High Rate 

: ———— 


Temple, Texas 


Natural advantages of the Company's 


location are or low-cost 
duction and distribution of a commodity of 
me importance. Net many times 
interest requirements. 
Denominations of $500 and $1000. We rec- 
ommend this as an exceptional investment. 


Write for Circular No. 940 AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
(A630) 
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The Family’s Money 


Young Married 
People’s Igno- 
rance of the 


| Dollar 


T SEEMS remarkable to me that so 

many of the young couples starting 

life on small salaries in the city get 
along as well as they do financially; re- 
fined, educated young people, I mean, who 
have come from comfortable homes. For 
it is no joke to support a family of two or 
more on a salary of from twenty-five to 
forty-five dollars a week, paying rent for 
even a modest little apartment, buying 
food and clothing, and having any left 
over for the interminable list of incidental 
expenses and the inevitable emergencies. 
It's a big task, as I and any number of my 
acquaintances know, and nine out of ten 
of us have felt pointedly the lack of sound 
training in the handling of money in the 
gi old days when Father paid the bills. 

e appreciate our parents’ wish for their 
children to be happy and free from wor 
about the disagreeable problems of life 
(like restricted incomes!), but when so 
many of us come squarely into collision 
with them later on, isn’t it mistaken kind- 
ness not to prepare our minds to solve 
them? 

Some fathers and mothers do, of course, 
really form and carry out a plan of teach- 
ing their children the value of money, the 
wise ways of spending it, how to: resist 
frittering it away, how to save, and these 
quens are to be thoroughly commended. 

ut most boys and girls aren't reall 
taught even the fundamentals, taught, 
mean, as they are taught economics and 
mathematics in school. Let me tell of a 
few rather typical cases where the young 
husbands and wives are learning lessons in 
the school of grim necessity which they 
might have learned pleasantly as they 
were growing up. 

My husband's friend Henry was brought 
up by indulgent parents, people in easy 
circumstances. All his younger life Henry 
ordered anything he wanted at any of the 
stores in his home city, and charged it to 
his father. The bills were paid with never 
a word to Henry, even when he ordered 
two or three expensive suits at a time. At 
college he so far overran his generous al- 
lowance that his mother was secretly kept 
busy paying off his debts. Fine prepara- 
tion for his present life, living in a four- 
room flat in Denver with his wife on some- 
thing like thirty-five dollars a week! 

Or take my cousin Jimmy, brought up 
by a father who, despite rather consider- ! 
able property, had it always so involved 
that his income was uncertain in the ex- 
treme. Jimmy had practically to beg 
every cent he spent during his boyhood 
and his years at college. Having to work 


so hard to "get it out of the old man," he | 
Bg 


To the Thrifty 


It was the army of small investors who con- 
tributed materially to the wondertul success 
of the first and second Liberty Loans. 


- It was the same army of buyers who largely 
sustained the stock market during its recent 
depression and prevented the demoralization 
which usually accompanies such declines. 


It is the same army of buyers who, now 
educated to the blessings of thrift, save while 
they invest. 


"There is no better way to win a competence 
than to buy well seasoned securities on the 
Partial Payment Plan. Prevailing low prices 
present many real opportunities for beginning 
your thrift program. 


Send for booklet B-10 


“The Partial Payment Plan” 


| John. Muir & Co. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 3 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


BetterYour 
Position 


$125-$250 a Month 


Are you under 55? War has taken the youth of the country. 
Railroads demand Traffic Inspectors—young men, old 
men, but trained men. $125 a month and expenses to start. 
What is a Traffic Inspector? Briefly—he roams thecontinent 
in a Pullman to safeguard our lives and his Company's 
money. If he is efficient he is bound to gain positions of 
trust. Hundreds wanted now. You can do this with prop- 
er training. F. P. S. qualifies you in 3 months' homo 
Write for 


study, and arranges for position. 
explanatory booklet K-1. 


Fronficr Preparatory School 


BUFFALO, 
You owe it to your 


FREE. THE BOYS MAGAZINE. boy's mentai moral 


and ysical development to send today for a copy of 
The E Magazine. 1 of 


special departments devoted to evi 
to boys. Beautifully printed and Illustrated. Add 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 1723 Main St., Smethport, 


$2,500 to $25,000 a Year 


ight now the railroads, manufacturers 
and shippers are in urgent need of 100,000 
traffic men—experts who know how to 
route shipments, obtain shortest mileage, 
quickest deliveries, classify goods, obtain 
lowest rates. Train now for one of these big 
positions. Salaries as high as $25,000 a year! 


Prepare at Home 


Our practical method of training you by 
mail makes everything easy for you. You 
acquire efficiency in a few months because 
you have the assistance of America’s most 
prominent traffic men. Don't pass up this 
opportunity. It’s the biggest and best you 
ever had. - 


Amazing Book FREE 


Learn fully what traffic management 
means and what it offers you. Send a post- 
card now for our amazing free book. It will 
astonish you to see the opportunity within 
your reddi. Write today, OW! A postal 

o. 
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The Family’s Money 


was always in debt, always embarrassed 
and uncomfortable, and eh he did have 
a little money ahead he spent it foolishly 
in a kind of bravado. To be sure, he should 
have dipped into some work to,help along 
—it would have been the making of him; 
but lacking encouragement, he never did. 
Now there are monthly periods of terror 
in Jimmy’s flat, when he and his little 
wife realize how far behind their expendi- 
tures is their hundred and forty dollar 
check. 

There is another couple I know whose 
income is only twenty-five dollars a week, 
though the young man spent years at one 
of the finest engineering schools in the 
country. He is one of the people who 
won't take a chance, so he won't give up 
his job, for fear of not finding another. 
The girl always had a large allowance at 
home, was used to going to matinées and 
buying candies and flowers and pretty 
clothes that struck her fancy—and when 
her purse was empty her father filled it 
again. So Grace had no definite income, 
no definite expenses, no training in the nz- 
cessity of saving particular dollars for par- 
ticular debts, nothing in the world to be 
responsible for in a money way. ` 

t goes pretty hard wid her, naturally, 
not to jump into a taxi when she wants to; 
she does, sometimes, and then gets money 
on the sly from her dad to make up the 
astounding deficit in her household allow- 
ance. She fibs to her husband about the 
price of her clothes, defending herself by 
saying, “Well, it did cost only six dollars 
—of George's money!" But when George 
finds out, as he will some day, that the 
other six dollars for that hat came from 
Grace's father, there will be a family 
scene I hope to be spared. And her father 
thinks Grace is pretty cute to manage that 
way! But J say, bless these young hus- 
bands for their boyish pride. Marriage 
ought to mean, for the average couple, 
starting out alone on their own resources. 
In case of sickness or great need, let us 
borrow openly if we must; but unless that 
time comes, what a satisfaction it is, this 
“going it on our own!” 

In another case I know of, the wife has 
broken up housekeeping and gone to live 
with her parents, not because she and her 
husband were uncongenial but because 
she wouldn’t make the effort necessary to 

„live on his income. He was getting a good 
start in his business, too, but now he lives 
alone in a distant city where he can make 
more money to send his wife. That’s a 
pleasant way to live up to the marriage 
vow “‘for richer, for rer!” And the 
girl’s mother says it is because Rachel is so 
extravagant. l wonder if she sometimes 
has visions of the way she might have 
trained Rachel, back in those days when 
it was still possible. 

So it goes: in most cases, no intelligent 
care put on the matter as the young people 
grow up, often no stated income which 
they know is to cover definite expenses, no 
remote hints about budget making, nor 
teaching of economical buying, nor en- 
couragement to save for the rainy day, and 
almost never any instruction in the rudi- 
ments of investing. 

I should approve of a boy’s having an 
allowance large enough to include a sum 
for room and board, which he would pay 
to his mother each week, besides getting 
his own books and clothes and incidentals. 
Teach him to set aside a percentage each 
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Tells How Anyone Can Easil 


De- 


velop a Strong Personality and How 
It Helps in a Business and Social Way 


The Most Interesting Mar 
.  — I Ever Met 


By J. A. Butler 


ENusually are fluentonly when talking about 
their own business or sport. Women—at least 
most I've met—can talk of little other than 
household duties and their children. Instead of 
broadening out as they grow older—instead of con- 
stantly adding to their fund of information—they 
have literally gotten into a rut, they are backsliding. 
But ‘fortunately this condition is not universal. 
There are, in spite of our manifold distractions and 
hurried living, a few who do manage to keep up with 
the really worth-while things of life, and it is indeed 
a rare treat to meet them. 


A Chance Acquaintance 

Not long ago I was coming from Chi to New 
York on the Century. After dinner I picked up an 
acquaintance with a quiet man sitting near me. 
Starting out with a pleasantry about the weather, 
we gradually drifted from one subject to another 
until I looked at my watch and found that three 
hours had passed and it seemed scarcely but a few 
moments, so quickly had the time flown. 

Never before had I met such a well-informed man. 
He seemed to know and to love all that is the best in 
Art; he knew little intimate things about the great 
writers; he could talk interestingly about almost any 
place of historical importance, and about the big 
men of all time. And so it was with Music, with Pop- 
ular Science, with Nature, and with all the Arts. 

Naturally I was intensely interested in this man. 
Who was he? Where had he gotten this fund of in- 
formation? Surely he must be some rich dilettante 
with nothing to think of but developing his mind. 

When we finally got up and decided to turn in for 
the night, I asked him for his card and gave him 
mine. Picture my amazement when I read the name 
of a big manufacturer in the Middle West who had 
a reputation for having pulled himself up by his 
boot-straps. 

Risking a rebuke, I asked him how he had been 
able to spare the time from his business to master 
the wonderful store of interesting information of 
which he was the possessor. 


Worth Dollars and Cents 


Here is what he said: “A few years ago I began to 
feel in a very definite way my lack of knowledge— 
for up to then I had devoted my entire waking hours 
to business—thought I was too busy—that culture 
was merely a luxury, all right for the idle rich, but 
not meant for the hard-headed business man. 

“Suddenly one day I realized that this attitude 
was entirely wrong. It was brought forcibly to my 
attention by a new associate—a young man who had 
made an amazing success in our line, having attained 
a reputation out of all proportion to his years. I 
noticed that this man, in every situation—in any 

y—seemed to be more at home than anyone 
else. He seemed to have ‘something on’ the others. 
He was so easy and confident—such a fluent talker 
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I accept your invitation to become a member of The 
Mentor Association. It is understood that the mem- 
bership entitles me to receive The Mentor for one year 
(twenty-four attractive issues) and all the privileges 
of the personal service departmenta. Please send me 
at once the current issue of The Mentor and I will 
send you $1.00 upon receipt of memorandum and 
$1.00 each month for only three months, or I will 
notify you within 10 days to cancel my membership. 


—and made such a telling impression that he seemed 
to be able to make every one he met do anything he 
wanted them to. 

"Right then I determined to somehow find the 
time to improve myself—and I want to say that I 
consider the things I've learned—the ability to talk 

think other things than business—one of my 
greatest dollar and cents assets. Personality is one 


of the greatest powers in business. And culture—if 


you want to call what I've gained by that name—is 
the backbone of personality. 

“And the remarkable part about it all is that I 
gained all of this in less than five minutes a day by 
joining the Mentor Association, which solved the 
problem of finding time to keep up with the finer 
things in life. The Mentor Association is a group of 
men and women, now numbering one hundred thou- 
sand, who have determined to learn just one new 
worth-while thing every day. And it is really marvel- 
ous, the ground that can be covered in this way, All 
my appreciation and knowledge of the great works 
of the big masters in all the fields of art, my view- 

int in travel and nature, has come from my mem- 
ership in the Mentar Association—by learning one 
new thing each day.” 


— What Membership Brings 
Membership in the Mentor Association entitles 


you to six distinct services: 

First—24 issues of “The Mentor," bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story every two 
weeks, all about one subject, written by a leading 
authority upon that subject—300 pages during the 
year. 

Second—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of the 24 issues of 
“The Mentor.” 

Third—144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced 
on heavy paper, all ready for framing, in deep, rich 
tones that bring out all the beauty of the originals. 
If you bought these in an art store they would cost 
you from to $1.00 each. On the back of each 
picture is a crisp five-minute description of the sub- 
ject that is protrayed. 

F Answers to any question on Art, Travel, 
Literature, History, Nature or Architecture, the 
Theater—any subject, in fact—each answer by an 
authority. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any pro- 
gram you may want for a club, a reading circle, a 
literary 
gram will be outlined for the year. 

Sixth—You may get any book published at pub- 
lishers’ prices, postpaid. If you are a booklover this 
rhe item will save you many times the membership 

lues. 


All for About 1c a Day 


One of the most surprising things about the Mentor sérvice 
is its low cost, made possible by the large membership. Were 
this information to be e prepared especially for you it would cost 
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a great many thousa: lars, but because the cost is dis- 
tributed among many the cost to each is nominal—a little 
more a cent a day! But 


you may examine entor 
carefully before sending any 
money, and if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied your member- 
ship will be immediately can- 
celled if you notify us within 
10 days. Otherwise, send only 
$1.00 on receipt of bill and 
$1.00a monthfor three months. 
This is a special offer and may 
never appear here again. So 
mail the coupon y. You 
have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. THE MEN- 
TOR ASSOCIATION, Dept 
$1,222 Fourth Avs: New Tork 
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afternóon or evening. Your entire club pro- - 


week for each item in his budget, and make 
him live down to his income. Don’t even 
hand him a dime for the mbdvies some 
night—don’t spoil his discipline just be- 
cause you're feeling comfortable over your 
after-dinner cigar. The lessons he'll learn 
in self-government and planning for the 
future will stand him in good stead when 
he is a man beyond the reach of that gen- 
erous fatherly hand. 

Bring up your girl the same way, and 
let each of them have a year or two of 
earning their own /iving (not just pocket 
money) before leaving the childh home 
for one of their own. Then they will have 
at least some sense of this terrible neces- 
sity which falls on us when we have to 
manage our own affairs, the inexorability 
of rent and telephone bills, bills for gas, 
electric light, milk and laundry, with food 
and clothes to be bought, doctors to be 
paid, gifts and dues to be met, theater 
tickets and a woman to sit with the baby 
evenings! (And that isn't all, either.) It’s 
a new world opening to our startled gaze 
when we “take a little flat and settle 
down ”—and sometimes we wish our par- 
ents hadn't quite so indulgently allowed 
us to have a good time while we could, 
“for troubles would come soon enough.” 

: MRS. A. S. 


Why Don’t You Write for This 
Department? 


WE CONSTANLY need good things for this department, 
And of course we pay for accepted manuscripts. 

The object of the department is to report facts and ideas 
which will enable a family to manage its finances better. This 
includes saving, investing, division of funds, etc. Stories of 
personal experiences are most valuable, but many interesting 
facts can be gathered from talks with bankers, insurance men, 
and others. So keep your mind open for definite things along 
these lines, and send us what you gather. 


What the War Has 
Done to Me 


(Continued. from page 12) 


along without aid, after the war is over. 


Men who have had business ability be- . 


fore, or who know their trades and are 
able to work at them, will be given a 
start in business again. Men who are foo 
badly maimed to be able to work will be 
given a sum of money each month so as 
to help eke out the government pension, 
which will be necessarily small. Lord Rose- 
bery has been appointed honorary chair- 
man of the fund, and other English nota- 
bles are helping me to work out the details 
of the scheme. It is my hope that I shall 
be able to make life as easy as possible for 
those who are hopelessly crippled in this 
terrible war, so that there will never come 
a day when these heroes will feel that their 
sacrifices have not been appreciated, or 
that they have given their health and 
strength in vain. 

And while I am in this country, I am 
giving four afternoons a week and all my 
Sundays to Y. M. C. A. work among the 
soldiers in the training camps, because I 
want to entertain them and tell them of 
"over there” and what they are to expect 
when they meet the enemy. I am also giv- 
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USINESS men who are law 

trained hold positions of power 

^. at large salaries because their 

training gives them the knowledge 

needed'for leadership. That is why 

such a large percentage of income tax 
payers are law trained men. 

In selecting a new President for the 
National Biscuit Company a law trained man 
was promoted. The President of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. is a law trained 
man. In the largest corporations, banks, 
trust companies, manufacturing and selling 
organizations, Law Trained Men form a big 
percentage of the guiding hands that make 
those concerns successful. 


All Acts of Business Based 
on Law 


Law Trained Men are continually called 
to take up the duties of executives. Their 
rise to success is rapid because their training 
has given them a substantial mental power 
that inspires confidence. A law training gives 
a man the ability to analyze, to direct and 
to control. 

The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has been 
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able language in an intensely interesti 
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Dean W. Hoynes of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity says: “Law teaches a habit of close reason- 
ing. Who has not heard men speak ofa lawyer- 
like treatment of a matter that has been skill- 
fully developed and convincingly proved ?" 

E. H. Harriman said: “I would give a 
million dollars to know law." 

Mr. Vanderlip, the Banker, picks $25,000 
executive because he knew law. 

The Blackstone Institute with its affili- 
ations is the oldest non-resident law school 
in America. It has successfully trained more 
than 38,000 men and women in law. Charles 
E. Summers of New York City Bar says: 
*[t is a worthy successor to the immortal 
Blackstone and his American prototype, 
Chancellor Kent." 

Send for further information. Learn for 
yourself what the law will do for you. 


Get this Free Book 
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up from the ranks they have practical 
knowledge of the conditions of the em- 
ployees in the various departments. 

Here is a typical case that came before 
the committee, the “Raise Committee," 
the clerks call it. 

An officer had had one of the three-a- 
year interviews with an employee, and 
submitted this report to the committee: 

“Thad quite a talk with this man to-day 
concerning his work, and expressed the 
opinion that, inasmuch as he is saving 
considerable money for the bank through 
his alertness, he deserves an increase in his 
salary. He appears to have the right spirit 
and seems very ambitious to succeed. 
Therefore, if he is doing his work at all 
well, I think we should grant him an in- 
crease." 

Among the items in the regular “ Re- 
port on Personal Interviews" were these: 


1. Is the employee confident of his ability to 
perform his work perfectly and press on to bec 
ter things?—Yes. 

2. Does he feel that he is doing his work as 
efficiently as anyone could do it?—Yes. 

3. What does he think of his future here?— 
Not getting ahead very fast and is ambitious to 
succeed. 

4. What discussion, if any, was there con- 
cerning the facts set forth in the Personal Re- 
port?—Good Report. 

5. What, besides his class work, is he doing 
to make progress in his work?—Nothing special. 

6. Discussion with reference to educational 
work ?—General. 

y 7. Does he consider the classes profitable?— 
es. 

8. Suggestions concerning department work? 
—Says he is making them right along. 


CONCLUSION 


Opinion of ability: Very good. 

Spirit: Fine. 

Progress being made: Good. 

Do you feel that the employec is in the de- 
partment for which he is best fitted?—Yes. 

Is an increase in salary recommended?—Yes, 
$200. 

Interview satisfactory ?—Yes. 


"THE department head’s report on this 
clerk was next looked up. The form for 
this report has three columns, each con- 
taining twelve qualities. Thus, the first 
row reads: Enthusiastic worker? Inter- 
ested? Lacks interest? The highest degree 
of each quality appears in the first column, 
a moderate degree of it in the second, and 
lack of it in the third. This clerk had an 
unbroken record of maximum marks. 
Here are the twelve qualities the City 
Bank’s department heads regard as the 
most important in an employee: 


. Enthusiastic worker 

. Exceptional aptitude 

. Trustworthy 

. Exceptionally accurate 

. Tacttui 

. Exceptionally rapid 

. Gives excellent cooperation 

. Very pleasing address and personality 
Proper amount of self-confidence 

10. Marked executive ability 

11. Unusual degree of initiative 

12. Very courteous 
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Then follows a summary, also divided 
into three degrees: Consider exceptional 
workman? verage workman? Poor 
workman? 

Under the head "Special Remarks," 
the department head wrote: “I consider 
Mr. a very valuable man. Through 


his alertness many hundreds of dollars in 
interest have been saved for the bank. 
This is especially significant, inasmuch as 
his failure to observe these items could not 
be held against him. In my opinion he is 
worth more than his present salary." 
. Inspection of earlier reports revealed 
that this employee had not always been 
so efficient, having been marked as being 
deficient, among other things, in person- 
ality and in tact. 
he doctor's latest examination showed 

that the clerk was in normal condition. 
Earlier in the year nervousness was noted. 

The educational report showed that the 
employee was attending an advanced 
banking class and doing creditably. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
employee who does unusually well in his 
work does unusually well in his studies 
also; it is, indeed, rare for the report of a 
department head and that of the educa- 
tional director to differ markedly in tone 
and tenor. 


A, FIRST employees hesitated to talk 
frankly when interviewed by officers. 
They were not quite sure their confidences, 
which they were encouraged to give, 
might not be betrayed. Gradually, how- 
ever, all doubts have been removed, and 
now the employees talk matters over with 
an officer as freely as a Catholic talks to a 
priest in the confessional. The value of 
these heart-to-heart talks has been mani- 
fold. The dissatisfied worker can “blow off 
steam," and even if he cannot be me 

lacated he can at least be shown why all 
lis wishes cannot be granted. The con- 
spicuously able employee is certain to be 
unearthed. Occasionally subordinates 
have brought to the attention of the man- 
agement acts on the part of superiors 
which were found to be detrimental to the 
institution. 

Every employee is amply protected 
against the possibility of prejudice on the 
part of his or her superior. Not even the 
chief clerk can discharge a single worker 
except for proved dishonesty; every dis- 
missal must be passed upon by the Office 
Administration Committee, and all heads 
of departments know that recommenda- 
tions of discharge will be sifted very care- 
fully, and action taken only when the 
grounds are ample beyond question. This 
arrangement gives the entire force a sense 
of security in their positions so long as th 
perform their duties worthily. Taegan s 
also know that their record 1s being con- 
tinuously checked up and that a poor show- 
ing month after month will lead to but one 
result. 

Clerks who display unusual aptitude 
are given opportunity to qualify for the 
students’ classes. Every year some fifteen 
or twenty universities select two of their 
most promising students for entrance to 
the City Bank with a view to qualifying 
for foreign service. Already about sixty- 
five of these students have been trained 
and sent abroad. Great pains are taken 
to teach these young men all branches of 
banking, and those who pass the final tests 
are regarded as graduate bankers. Plans 
are being introduced to open this course 
to more and more of the bank’s clerical 
force who demonstrate their fitness for 
the rigid studies and examinations im- 
posed. Every ambitious clerk in the ranks 
can therefore feel that he has opportunity 
to earn a commission, so to speak, an in- 
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ducement which has invaluable inspira- 
tional influence. 

Mr. Vanderlip believes the day is not 
far distant when banking will be taught as 
a profession, just as medicine, engineering, 
law, etc., are now taught. The City Bank 
recently arranged with high schools in and 
around New York for the acceptance of a 
limited number of apprentices, and these 
are being trained with special care. The 
bank's arrangement with leading univer- 
sities for the admission of their brightest 
students is also a step toward the attain- 
ment of Mr. Vanderlip's idea on this sub- 
ject of having colleges introduce the train- 
ing of bankers as part of their curriculum. 


H^ the City Bank's elaborate, costly, 
and painstaking system of handling 
its workers, of making certain that no de- 
serving employee is overlooked, of bring- 
ing every member of the force into fre- 
quent touch with different officers and of 
providing steps for the ambitious to climb, 
has all this paid? Has the introduction of 
pensions, disability insurance, death bene- 
fits, an employees' investment fund (which 
pays eight per cent on all savings), edu- 
anat classes, prizes for suggestions, 
cooperative buying, etc., been justified? 

“Looking back, I do not see how we 
were ever able to run the bank before this 
work was taken up," was how President 
Vanderlip expressed it to me. 

* Has it been worth while?" one of the 
vice presidents of the bank repeated when 
I questioned him. “Every iicet and ev- 
ery employee now believes it is worth 
while. Some doubted it for a time; no one 
doubts it now. Mr. Vanderlip laid down 
the principle at the very start that not 
only an employee's work, but his progress 
in educational effort, was to be considered 
as of vital importance in measuring sal- 
aries. We are standardizing all positions 
so that employees may graduate from one 
rank to another with, of course, an ad- 
vance in compensation in each instance. 
The exceptional employee is bound to be 
discovered by our interviewing system. 

“Incidentally, the examination of all 
employees twice or three times a year by 
our doctors has produced gratifying re- 
sults. Instead of an employee continuing 
at work until compelled to quit on account 
of sickness, incipient cases of illness and 
preliminary symptoms of run-down condi- 
tion are now detected and a rest ordered 
at once; in every case the doctor's recom- 
mendations are carried out, even should a 
year's rest be prescribed. All this is done, 
of course, at the bank's expense. And the 
employees are not, I assure you, unappre- 
ciative.” 

“What qualities weigh most with you 
in selecting or promoting a man?” I asked. 

“Loyalty and honesty come first, even 

before ability, which ranks third. Then 
comes personality, which embraces cour- 
tesy, physical appearance, neatness, man- 
liness in a man and womanliness in a 
woman. Courtesy is very important. Stu- 
diousness, willingness to study and to 
learn, obedience, thoroughness and ab- 
sence of wasteful habits are all to be taken 
into account. No worker who is not 
thorough can hope to remain in the City 
Bank. : Wastefulness is also fatal to a 
career in this institution. 

“ Good nature is a virtue which counts 

very strongly in selecting men to manage 
others. Our aim is not so much to dismiss 


what use to get the best 
materials, to operate the 
most modern and spotless kit- 
chens, to cater to an entire 
nation on the largest possible 
scale, if the genius of good 
cooking were lost? The whole 
Heinz industry is founded 
upon giving an appetizing 
taste to food. 


Spa 


already cooked 


A 
ready to serve 
Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you think you are 
not hungry; when your appetite has to be 
humored; when you want something deli- 
cious, something that makes you hungry; when 
your common sense tells you that you must 


eat a simple, wholesome dish, but when your 
appetite demands something unusually good. 


Eat Heinz Spaghetti when you are hungry, 
hungry as a bear, because when you are 
hungry you want food—not merely taste— 
and Heinz Spaghetti—spaghetti made in our 
own clean kitchens and cooked with delicious 
tomato sauce and special cheese—is a food, 
giving the nourishment that your body de- 
mands, while at the same time tasting so good 
that you never grow tired of it. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 
are made in Canada 
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the grouches but to cure them. We try to 
get them to read the kind of books that 
will show them that they hurt themselves 
by their sourness. I have a little volume 
called ‘Pep’ which I hand to many a 
clerk who appears to need a little stimulus 
along right lines. 


ONE test I apply to every person seek- 

ing employment: I never engage a 
person unless I can kindle a light in his 
eyes. If I find it impossible, after trying 
my best, to get a glow in the eye, I con- 
clude that the person has not the tempera- 
ment, the character that can be developed 
into white-heat enthusiasm, and without 
enthusiasm the highest results can never 
be attained. 

“A basic principle with us is that we pay 
our employees to improve their education. 
No page can be promoted to be a messen- 
ger, and no messenger can become a clerk 
until he has passed certain educational 
tests in addition to his technical examina- 
tions. Mr. Vanderlip is perhaps more 
proud of what the City Bank has done for 
the elevation of education than anything 
m-— ; _ | it has done in the purely financial field.” 
T , B Send your soldier | “Do you regard sentiment as having a 

- this real place in business?" I asked. 
— Soldier’s Razor “Business, to succeed, must be suffused 
- with sentiment. Every year Mr. Vander- 
lip invites all the employees to his home 
The for a social outing. Our Office Administra- 
YO tion Committee never loses sight of the 
art sentiment can play and must play in 
fending human beings. We are trying to 
arrange to have every employee inter- 
viewed on his or her birthday by an officer. 
‘This is your birthday, and I wanted to 
talk things over with you, to see whether 
we could not give you a raise,’ is the sort 
of greeting we hope to extend on such oc- 
casions. A little touch of this kind reveals 
to the employee that the bank is really in- 
terested in him and is anxious to do every- 
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in its 
New Military Kit 
Send your soldier this razor. He will like it bet- 


ter than anything you might select. In its military 
kit it is a small flat package, weighing but five 


ounces. But more than all else, it is 
The only razor that sharpens its own blades 
It strops them, keeps them free from rust, shaves 


thing possible for his advancement. 
“Our plans are still far from perfect, 
but we feel that we have devised methods 
of solving the human problem in the run- 
ning of a great organization. The whole in- 


and is cleaned—all without taking apart. A freshly 
stropped blade is easier to shave with than a new 
blade. The twelve blades that go with the razor 
will give at least 500 fresh, clean shaves. 


The Military Kit. 


stitution is filled with happy, enthusiastic, 
loyal workers, who feel that they are sure 
of a fair and square deal and that their ad- 
vancement depends wholly upon their 
ability and determination to earn it.” 

It is significant that brilliancy is not 
specified as a necessary qualification for 
any position in the bank. The qualities 
demanded are the old-fashioned, never- 


Three Styles antiquated ones which can be cultivated 
Khaki, pigskin by al wie are walling to pay te price in 
self-discipline and persevering effort. 
To Dealers: or black leather Were promotions and wage increases 


~<—Trench Mirror 


2% by 3% inches, ready for use 
when hung up attached to case. 


as carefully and systematically considered 
in your organization as in the City Bank, 
do you feel tolerably certain that the vari- 
ous reports on you and your record would 
insure you a raise on January Ist? 


Write to us for full particulars 
about our 30-day free trial offer, 
which has proved so successful. 


WHO do you think is “the original 
man from Missouri?" Some people 
who know him well think that 
Thomas A. Edison is. He is a man 
that has to be shown" whether you 
are talking about men or business or 
inventions. William Maxwell, vice- 
president of the Edison company, 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY £ives a whole new look at Edison as a 
RAZOR CO., Ltd. business man. If you are a business 

83 Duke St., Toronto, Canada | man don't fail to read this article. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Safeguarding the 
Publics Health 


OUR thousand workers 

are employed and three 

hundred and eighty-three 
yards maintained by the Pull- 
man Company throughout the 
country, for the cleaning of 
the cars, and stocking them 
with fresh supplies. 


At the end of every trip all 
seats and cushions are un- 
limbered, and every cranny is 
vacuum cleaned. Mattresses, 
blankets and pillows are hung 
in the open air and sunlight. 
All used linen is removed and 
fresh linen neatly stocked; 
water coolers are sterilized 
with steam; the washrooms 
are cleansed with disinfectant 
solution. 


At frequent intervals car- 
pets are removed and reno- 


vated and the monolithic floor 
thoroughly scrubbed; the walls 
and ceilings are washed with 
soap and water. The polished 
steel interior of a Pullman is 
easily kept clean, and cannot 
shelter germs. Thorough fum- 
igation is given every car 
regularly. 


The laundering of bed linen 
and blankets is done accord- 
ing to the most exacting stand- 
ards; the smallest permanent 
stain or scorching causes it to 
be discarded. Mattresses, 
pillows and all upholstery are 
frequently emptied and their 
contents renovated. There is 
probably no other public place 
where health and cleanliness 
are more vigilantly guarded 
than in the Pullman car. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


The Family Income 


This subject is given a great deal of thought by almost every- 
one these days when a dollar reaches only about half as far 


as it did a year or two ago. 


Would you like to add about $20.00 a month to your family 


income? 


Mrs. Frary of Illinois adds over $20.00 to her account ev: 


month by introducing The American Magazine, Woman's 


"Some of My Best 
Friends Are—" 


(Continued from page 16) 


a Gentile tells me that, no matter what 
people may say about the Jews, their 
family life is very beautiful, I feel it almost 
a duty to go home and beat my wife, so as 
to round out what people say about the 
Jews and, in one particular at least, cause 
it to be true. 

The fact is, that no matter what people 
may say about the Jews, it also applies to 
the Gentiles. Taking it by and large, the 
family life of the Gentiles is very beautiful, 
and I admire you for it, but never until 
now did I deem it a duty to tell you so. On 
the contrary, any 1easonable Jer would 
avoid telling you so, for fear you would 
think that what he really had in mind was 
your preponderating objectionable char- 
acteristics, which of course existed only 
in his imagination. In other words, that 
he was pointing out to you your only vir- ` 
tue, after the fashion of one actor speaking 
of another, when he says: "I think the 
dirty crook has got a good heart at that!" 

The intelligent Jew, however, regards 
all of you Gentiles as being Jews—persons 
possessing all the good and bad qualities 
of himself and against whom he could no 
more hold a prejudice than against his own 
brother. It is the only feasible plan, in de- 
fault of which, as I will show you, a Jew 
might find himself cherishing a prejudice 
against someone he thinks is a Gentile and 
who in reality is a Jew, or vice versa. 

For instance, a friend of mine, whom to 
get away from the capital I's we will call 
Glass, took a friend of his, who, we will say, 
for example, is Malcolm MacLeod, to visit 
a relation of this here Glass, and on his 
way home MacLeod asked, “Is your cousin 
a Jew?" Again Glass was obliged to admit 
it. "Well," MacLeod said after a pause, 
“you could fool me with him all right.” 


ACLEOD’S experience is by no means 

unique. The difference between Jew 
and Gentile born in the same country and 
having the same economic and educational 
advantages is, in any number of cases, 
purely one of nomenclature, and more of- 
ten chat not when I am introduced to a 
fellow Jew, if I don’t know that his sur- 
name is Cohen or Levy, you can fool me 
with him all right, too. 

However, even a Jewish surname is not 
an infallible test of its owner’s racial de- 
scent. Not so long ago a former cabinet 
officer of the United States was proposed 
for membership at a conservative New 
York club, and although not a Jew he 
possessed what the conservative club’s 
membership took to be a Jewish surname. 
He was promptly blackballed, upon the 
ground, I suppose, that his family life was 
very beautiful and that Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, and Halévy were talented mu- 
sicians. I have since been introduced to 


Home Companion and Every Week to her friends during 
her spare time. 

Here is your opportunity to beat the H. C. of L.! Are you 
going to grasp it? 

Write NOW for full particulars to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 26 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


this gentleman, and although at the time I 
did not take any cranial measurements, in 
my opinion, aside from the circumstance 
that his parents are both Gertiles, he is 
not a Jew. I mean by this that he has no 
more the physical appearance of a Jew 


than has Lord Reading, the Jewish Chief 
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WINTON 


Treasured sentiments and memories cluster about 
the old home, and yet— 


Open Cars 
$2,950 to $3,500 


Closed Cars 
$3,265 to $4,750 


Prices subject 
to increase 
without notice. 


HE new home represents new ideals, new 
hopes, the fulfilment of years of planning, 
expectations realized. It suggests a honeymoon, 
or the renewal of a honeymoon long passed. It 
starts a fresh chapter in the book of our lives. 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one's 
faithful old motor car, too. Yet the old car can't 
go on forever, and the superior new one, like the 
new home, carries with it new ideals, new hopes, 
and a freshness that gives life a delightful zest. 


Now that your old car has served its period, let 
your new one be a Winton Six—a car especially 
planned to your individual taste, and picturing 
your personal ideals. Our artists have long 
specialized in creating just the type of car to ful. 
fil your hopes. It will increase your happiness. 
Better telephone or write our nearest branch 
house or dealer right now. 


The Winton Company 


87 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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HE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY A CAR OWNER = 
who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught him that = 
tire chains are the only mechanical device yet invented that is absolutely depend- 
able to make slippery roads safe. 
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We want more suggestions for the chain campaign to insure motoring safety 
for everyone. ‘The campaign which is of immediate, personal concern to every 
man who wants to protect -himself, his wife, his children—from the driver, always 
ready to take the gambler's chance. We want your ideas. = 
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= Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


de Mark 
THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES—FROM PLUMBERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS’ ANCHOR CHAIN 
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Some of My Best Friends Are—, by MoNTAGUE GLASS 


Justice of England, with whom you could 
not only fool me all right, but also the 
combined chairmen of all the membership 
committees of all the most exclusive clubs 
n New York, all right. 

If, therefore, I were prejudiced against 
the Gentiles (which let me assure you 
agin I am not, because no matter what 
people may say about the Gentiles some 
of the most respected people in New Ro- 
chelle, where I live, are Gentiles and have 
ben running stores there for years), I 
might harbor a keen dislike for Lord Read- 
ing under the mistaken impression that he 
was a Gentile, and thus I might not only 
do him an injustice but also run the risk 
of feeling like a perfect ass when I discov- 
ered my mistake. 


THIS, however, is the risk we all run 
when we indulge ourselves in our prej- 
udices. In Westchester County there is 
an exclusive golf and country club which 
deems itself particularly exclusive in the 
matter of Jewish members, but which in 
reality is only about 99.999 per cent ex- 
dusive, because to my knowledge, but not 
to the knowledge of their fellow members, 
there are on its membership list at least 
two Jews, who could not fool me, all right. 
How many Jewish members the club pos- 
sesses that can fool me all right, is prob- 
lematical. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
were some Jewish gentleman, living in a 
state of open and notorious Judaism, such 
as Lord Reading, Luigi Luzzati, or Ar- 
thur Schnitzler, to be proposed for mem- 
bership in this exclusive country club, he 
would be blackballed out of hand, with 
the proffered regrets of the membership 
committee and the explanation that it was 
the policy of the club to exclude Jews. 

Ifitwere then pointed out that the mem- 
bersof the club, À and B, were Jews, would 
the membership and executive committees 
hang their collective heads in shame and 
admit that they had been fooled—ergo, 
made fools of, or thus in effect were fools and 
fools of the degree usually designated by a 
dovble-barreled expletive? By no means. 
They would declare that these two Jews 
had put one over on them, as the common 
people, i. e., you and I, would say; that it 
vas the duty of these two Jews to disclose 
their Jewishness upon sigffing their appli- 
cation for membership. 

Well, for that matter, did the average 
member of the same club in whose veins 
flows the blood of the Scotch-Irish, Hu- 
guenots and Knickerbocker Dutch, with 
possible strains of Basque, High German, 
and Slavonic, feel it his duty to disclose 
his complicated descent to the member- 
ship committee upon signing his applica- 
tion? If not, ought he to come up before 
the board of governors for expulsion on 
charges: (a) that, no matter what you say 
about a Scotch-Irishman, etc., they cer- 
tainly take care of their own poor; (b) that 
you've got to hand it to the Scotch-Irish, 
etc, you never see a Scotch-Irishman in- 
toxicated in public, and (c) knowing that a 
certain prejudice existed against the 
Scotch-Irish, etc., by the membership 
committee, who could not tell a Scotch- 
Irishman when they saw one, he did not 
Ford submit himself to that preju- 
ice? 

It seems to me that the act of self-abne- 
gation contemplated by subdivision (c) calls 
for a degree of Christianity hardly to be 


expected in a Scotch-Irishman, let alone a | 
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Warning! 
TRE only way you can be positively sure that 

your radiator won’t freeze up is to use a non- 
evaporating, anti-freeze preparation. Alcohol 
evaporates so fast that its use is attended by con- 


stant worry. Besides, you are asked to conserve 
the alcohol supply for use in explosives. 


Insure your radiator today with Johnson’s Freeze- 
Proof. Itiseconomical and easy to use—is guaran- 
teed not to injure rubber, cloth, packing, or metal 
of any kind—does not rust or corrode metal—and 
raises the boiling point of water 12° to 25°. 


JOHNSON'S 
FREEZE-PROOF 


One Application Lasts All Winter 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with the water 
so one application is sufficient for the whole winter, un- 
less the solution is weakened by leakage. 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof is put up in packages containing 614 lbs. net 

which retail at $1.50 each in the U. S. One package is sufficient to 

protect a Ford to 5? below zero. For larger cars use two packages to 

protect to 5? below zero, and three packages 
to protect to 20? below zero. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will fill 
your order direct by prepaid parcel post to 
points in the U. S. East ot the Rockies. 


Valuable Booklet Free 


We manufacture a complete line of 
products for Keeping Cars Young, 
including Johnson's Prepared Wax, 

Johnson's Cleaner, Johnson's Car- 
bon Remover, Johnson's Stop- 
Squeak Oil, etc. Use coupon 
for booklet which is full of 
valuableinformation to 
automobile owners 


HNSON' : 
REEZE-PROOE 


Prevents Frozen, 
Radiators al 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officers 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity, 


One Policy 


Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 


For twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to$50a week. Weassist then 
these positions. 


to secure iow you can b com: 
successful. ‘Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write for 
catalogue—NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box AM., 780 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Jew, and yet we Jews continually practice~ 
it. We doit to save you Gentiles from the 
embarrassment of speaking your mind 


x | freely about the i under the eaten | 


impression that there are no Jews present. 

But aside from all that, it also seems to me | 
that those two Jewish members of that 

country club in Westchester County are 

to be censured for their behavior. "They: 
have defeated the attempt of the clubs 
membership committee, conceived per-, 
haps in its zeal for the artistic, to revive 
in the twentieth century a medieval Vene- 

tian custom, highly picturesque and full of 

color and romance. I refer to spitting 

upon Jewish gaberdines. 

I realize that to many of us spitting 
upon gaberdines will seem a disgusting 
practice and even the use of the phrase, to 
say the least, inelegant. It has the sanc- 
tion of Shakespeare, however, and the 
practice itself appears to have the sanction 
of ever so many people—bankers, manu- 
facturers, officers of great industrial cor- 


porations, and the like. . . . I speak from 
experience. 


WHEN I was a youth of sixteen, I ap- 

plied for the position of bench boy in 
a New York national bank. I added ùp a 
column of figures to the entire satisfaction 
of the assistant cashier; I made a press 
copy of a letter without smudging it in the 
process, 1 addressed an envelope legibly, 
and said that my father’s name was janie 
D. Glass, which it was, and that he was a 
linen merchant in Belfast, which he was. 
To the assistant cashier, everything ap- 
peared to be open and above board and 
quite in line with the non-Jewish policy of 
the bank, and he was on the point of en- 


Universal Service} financial establishments in New York, and 


pasing me when the cashier, who was a 
itof an ethnologist, happened to look my 
way. To be plain about it, his eye was 
caught by my nose, and he called me over | 
to his desk. 

“What church do you attend?” he in- 

‘quired. 

I told him that I didn’t attend any 
church. 

“Well, if you did attend church,” he 
asked, after the fashion of Lord Dundreary 
and the cheese, “what church would you 
attend?” 

Right there, I put on my little yellow 
gaberdine and prepared to be spat upon. 

“I attend a synagogue, not a church,” 
I told him. 

* And you write such a nice hand, too!" 
he said, by way of softening the dismissal. 

Perhaps as a result'of not employing me, 
the bank, which was then a minor institu- 
tion, has grown to be one of the greatest 


numbers among its customers ever so 
many Jews; and yet, if one of these Jewish 
customers were to demand of the president 
or the four vice presidents, the six cashiers, 
or even the eight assistant cashiers, that 
they summon for his inspection, and as 
evidence of their good will toward the 
Jews, a Jewish employee, no matter in 
what minor capacity, they would be 
stumped. They couldn't produce even 
Exhibit A. There are manufacturers of 
and dealers in automobiles, electrical sup- 
plies, candy, typewriters and what not 
who are in the same case with my friend 
the bank as to this non-employment o 
p 'They call it, God help them, a 
usiness policy. 

Recently I asked an officer of a large 
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Or With Express Body 
As Illustrated, $970 


REPUBLIC 
SPECIAL 
CHASSIS 
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Bringing excess strength, more economy, more 
satisfaction to a thousand lines of trucking 


HIS is Republic Special, full three-quarter ton, with Republic capacity for 

excess strain. It has a wheelbase of 128 inches, powerful Republic Motor, 
Républic Armored Radiator, Republic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive, and solid, enduring truck 
material and workmanship that insure users a new standard of service in the truck field. It is 
the simplest truck possible to build. With its simplicity goes rugged, stand-up quality which 
means long life under the hardest knocks. There is a wide field for this truck among users who 
realize that truck work requires original truck construction from the ground up. * 


Seven models, ?4-ton to 5-ton at low prices 


Republic Special chassis, $895; Republic Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; 1-ton with bow e 
top and stake or express body, $1195; 134-ton chassis, $1450; 2-ton chassis, $1885; 3:4-ton 
Dreadnaught chassis, $2750; 5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, $4250. All prices f. o. b. factory. We 
furnish every type of body. Write for book on any model. Address Department AK. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer Dealers and Service Stations in over 1000 distributing centers 


REPUBLIC 


INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE 


TRUCKS 
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How I Sold 
My Property 


A Successful System 
for Finding Cash Buyers 


HIS is a short tale about a 
quick sale. 

It tells of a modern 
method of selling property 
without paying big commis- 
sions to agents. 

It tells how this System 
sold my property—and how 
it can do the same for you. 

The property I wanted to 
sell was badly run down and I had 
no money to spend in repairs. It had 
been in an agent’s hands for many 
months without results, and I was very 
much discouraged. 

Fortunately for me, about that time 
I heard of the Simplex Plans for Sell- 
ing Real Estate that had just been 
brought out by a New York publishing 
house. These I secured, ahd much to 
my delight I found they contained 
seven definite plans for selling just such 
a property as mine. Selecting from 
these seven plans the one that seemed 
best for me to use, I put it into opera- 
Son, with the following successful re- 
sults: 


Within three days I had eighteen people in- 
terested in my property, and within two wecka 
I made a satisfactory sale, having received three 
cash offers and two offers of exchange. 

And, what is of the utmost importance, the 
cost of advertising and selling my property by 
the Simplex System was less than $15, whereas, 
if I had followed the agent’s advice, I would 
have been compelled to spend $500 in repairs, 
ang pay him $125 commission when he made the 
sale. 


And my experience seems to be the same as 
others who have uscd this System. Here is what 
a few of them say: “Sold my property in 10 
days. Recommend your mothod.'"— Wm. H. Cart- 
land, Mass. ‘‘Sold my property for cash. Your 
Plan is the quickest I ever saw."—Johnson 
String, N. J. “Sold my farm in a short time 
and for cash."—Mrs. L. A. Childs, Minn. “Your 
method of finding cash buyers is without a peer.” 
—Bcnj. Lloyd, Calif. “Sold my property when 
every other method failed."—4Jno. O. Brown, Pa. 

If you want to find a quick, cash buyer for 
your real estate, you should get and follow the 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They are com- 
plete, simple and practical, and are for selling 
homes, farms, and building lots anywhere in the 
U. S. The best evidence of the success of this 
System is the fact that it has already sold more 
than 5,000 properties in the 48 States. 

If you will write co the publishers at once, you 
can share in their special free-examination offer. 
Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon 
and a complete set of these successful Plans will 
be sent to you by parcel post. You can then ex- 
amine them in your own home without cost or 
obligation. Then if you want to keep and use 
them send the publishers $5 in full payment for 
them. If you do not wish to keep them, simply 
return them and you will owe the publishers 
nothing. 

As this special free-examination offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, better fill in, cut out and 
mail the coupon right now to THE SIMPLEX 
CO., Dept. 4, 1123 Broadway, New York. 


THE SIMPLEX CO., Dept. 4, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me a set of the SIMPLEX 
PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE for free 
examination. Five days after I receive them I 
will either send you $5 in full payment or remail 
them to you. I agree not to show them to anyone 
unless I keep them. 


corporation why it pursued this so-called 
policy, and he almost broke into tears. 

gathered that personally he yearned 
to employ Jews; that, as Í need hardly 
tell you, some of his dearest friends were 
Jews; but the reason why they pursued 
the policy of not employing Jews was that 
it was the policy of the corporation not 
to employ Jews. 

“Is it also,” I then asked him, “the 
policy of the corporation not to sell goods 
to Jews?” 

e denied it emphatically, and I believe 
him, for your sales manager is a broad- 
minded fellow. To him all customers are 
men and brothers, and yet I would be con- 
strained to admire a sales manager who 
stood by the principles of his employment 
department. There would be something 
heroic in the attitude of the manager of a 
candy store who, in imitation of his em- 
ployers’ labor policy, would bar its doors to 
the sweet-faced and sweet-toothed Jewish 
maidens that throng Fifth Avenue after the 
Saturday matinée—especially if he were to 
refer them politely but firmly to one of 
those palatial candy stores of which a Jew, 
Mr. Morgenthau, is the proprietor. 

Or conceive, if you can, the sales man- 
ager of one of the previously mentioned 
automobile manufacturers, reminding pro- 
spective Jewish buyers that, although the 
policy of the house’s employment depart- 
ment forbids his dealing with them, there 
are rival manufacturers of more elastic 
views. Wouldn’t it be splendid—for the 
rival manufacturer? 

Carry the matter one step further. 
There would also be an admirable consist- 
ency in the behavior of the member of a 
Jewless golf club, engaged we will say in the 
wholesale dry goods business, were he to 
decline to sell goods to B. Altman & Com- 
pany, Stern Brothers, Gimbel Brothers, 
Saks & Co., Macy's, Franklin Simon & Co., 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Bonwit, Teller 
& Eo., Kurzman, Gidding, Lichtenstein, 
and the many other retail stores of Jewish 
ownership or control. There would, of 
course, be the danger, if a salesman turned 
in an order from a dry-goods merchant 
doing business under a firm style, such as 
The Beehive or The Fair, that the goods 
might be shipped under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the customer’s racial descent. 
Possibly the discovery might be made 
while ile shipment was still in the hands 
of the railroad or express company. 
Query: Could the vendor invoke the 
doctrine of Stoppage in Transit? 


IN VIEW of the numerous dry-goods 
stores throughout the country owned or 
controlled by Jews, all sorts of embarrass- 
ing situations might arise, which could be 
obviated only by the strictest investiga- 
tion through the vendors' credit depart- 
ment, acting as a sort of membership com- 
mittee. 

One can easily imagine a conversation 
between the credit manager and his assist- 
ant about a prospective customer as fol- 
lows: 

* Well, how does it look?" says the 
credit manager. 

“Hes rated two hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
credit excellent," says the assistant, “and 
discounts his bills; but when I was in his 
store this afternoon his wife and daughter 
came in, and I must say he acted very 


— iriri n eo dii EIU to me.” 


“In what way?” asks the manager. 

“Well, in the first place, he kissed 
them,” the assistant replies. 

“That’s bad," the manager says. “It 
looks like he’s good to his family.” 

"And then he asked them if they'd 
bought tickets for the Philharmonic con- 
cert," the assistant goes on to say. 

€ bs ” * 

Musical, hey?" the manager cries, and 
immediately calls up the sales department. 

* We've got the goods on The Beehive 
store," he announces, “‘so don't ship their 
order to 'em." 

Evidently the sales manager protests; 
because the credit manager grows sud- 
den! vehement. 

7 id don’t care who your best friends 
are," he roars, and slams the receiver back 
on the hook. 

It would be wholly natural indignation, 
because in my own experience I have often 
encountered a certain asperity from my 
non-Jewish friends when I have taken 
occasion to point out some obvious Jewish 
virtue. 


HE other day a Gentile friend of 

mine, actuated no doubt by the best 
Christian motives, told me that, present 
company excepted, and not meaning any- 
thing personal, Jews were notorious cow- 
ards, and his manner plainly showed that he 
thought it bad taste on my part and dam- 
nably unclubby when I denied it.* I tried 
to sooth him by telling him that Marshal 
Masséna, Napoleon's l'Enfant chéri de la 
Victoire, le brave Masséna, was a Jew, to 
say nothing of the myriad pugilists from 
Daniel Mendoza down to Battling Levin- 
sky, but I have no doubt that my mission- 
ary work will bear only Dead Sea fruit. 
Some day he will be serving on the mem- 
bership committee of an exclusive country 
club, and he will remember that, in addi- 
tion to our love of family and music, no 
matter what you may say about us Jews, 
we certainly make good fighters; and upon 
that additional ground, the chairman will 
recommend the proposer and seconder to 
withdraw the name of their Sémitic 
candidate. 

However, I am not at all pessimistic 
about the future relation of Jew and Gen- 
tile in America. You know, we used to 
think that the typical Irishman was a 
high-spirited, jovial fellow, until J. M. 
Synge and Patrick MacGill plumbed the 
depths of his profound melancholy for us, 
and I need hardly remind you how we 
have changed our minds about the Ger- 
mans. Now, if the Jews can only convince 
those gentlemen, some of whose best 
friends are Jews, that a certain proportion 
of the Jews are unkind to their families, 
tone-deaf, and do not take care of their 
own poor, they might see the injustice of 
making it a business policy not to employ 
p And, who knows, perhaps before 
ong the country clubs of America will 
concede that a few—an exceedingly few— 
Jews are drunkards, and are thus eligible 
for membership, or at least as eligible as 
the Scotch, the Ruthenians, the Irish and 
the Basques. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that what- 
ever may have been said in this brief 
article, "present company is always 
excepted.” Nothing personal is intended 
toward any person, Jew or Gentile, 
because some of my best friends are 
Gentiles, and I have quite a wide acquaint- 
ance among the Jews, too. 
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The War Is Bringing a Tremendous Demand 
lor Executive-Irained Men 


These trained business men are 
greatly needed now. Think then 
how much greater the need 
will be when the War is over! 


and direct the industrial 

energies of our country 
to greater effort and efficiency 
are no less patriots than the 
boys at the front. 


"Tus men who stay home 


Are you ready for a com- 
mission in the business army? 
Commerce must have officers 
as well as the army. 


You men who head big busi- 
nesses need further training to 
help you carry the additional 
burdens. You men who head 
departments need a keener 
insight into business funda- 
mentals to qualify you for the 
chairs of those ahead. 


You younger men whose 
feet are still on the lower rungs 
of the ladder need quick, in- 
tensified business training for 
the executives places now 
awaiting you. 


Never were such opportuni- 
ties open to the business man 
who knows the fundamentals of 
business. 


Never did a man have such a 
chance, selfishly and unselfishly to 
serve his country and himself. 


Never before in the history of 
the world has such an opportunity 
existed for any man to bring out 
the best that is in him by self 
training. 

How officers are trained 
for the business army 

Trained men will win this War. 

e man who follows the Alex- 


ander Hamilton Institute Course 
is as important a link as the man 


V MLB NE: d 


who goes to a soldiers’ training 
camp. 


He increases his earning capa- 
city by becoming a better leader. 
He develops his business mind 
and becomes a better executive — 
a better man. 


The concentrated experience of 
thousands of successful men 


Do you own a business—large 
or small? Do you ever hope to 
own one? Are you now helping 
to run some other man's business? 
Have you your eye on the man's 
desk above you? Would you be 
a true leader of men? 


This Course will direct your 
mind and energy along the sound 
lines that lead to certain success. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you, in easily readable, 
convenient and compact form, for 
absorption in your leisure time, the 
practical working experience of 
thousands of successful business 
men. 


How other men have 
succeeded 


Over 75,000 men in all have 
enrolled. What our Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service has done 
for its subscribers will probably 
never be known in its entirety. 
But daily there filter into the 
headquarters in New York many 
intensely human stories, showing 
how men are helped. 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for this Course 
and Service along with ambitious 
young men in their employ. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 75,000 subscribers 
are such men as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New York 
Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 


President of the Hammermill 


Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Man- 
ager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 

illiam C. D'Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing are 
Specs in the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


Advisory Council 


In the Advisory Council are 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New 
York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New Y ork University 
School of Commerce. 


Get further information 


Learn how your mental and financial, 
business growth can be assured. A careful 
reading of our 112-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” sent you free, will repay 
you many times over, 

It will help measure what you know— 
what you don't know—and what you should 
know —to make success sure. Every man 
with either a business or a career to gujde to 
bigger, surer success should read this book. 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


25Astor Place New York City 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD Q 
IN BUSINESS’’—Free 


Nam 
(Print here) 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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“A Good Book is the Precious 
Life-Blood of a Master spirit.” 


— Milton. 


A MACEY Sectional Bookcase, beautiful, 
enduring, dust-proof, and artistically de- 
signed, makes a fit home for the best books 
ever published. 

Go to your nearest Macey dealer and ask 
him to show you the superior qualities of 
Macey bookcases. Examine the ect cabi- 
net work, the non-binding doors, the laminated 
Pec the expansion features and the perfect 


After you have thoroughly examined the 
Macey Sectional Bookcase, you will realize 
that it is exactly what Pha need for your 
library. You will have found the bookcase 
you have been looking for and will gladly give 
the Macey dealer your order. 


“One-Hundred Quotations Abo t Books” 


Our interesting and instructive booklet en- 
titled: “One Hundred Quotations About 
Books," with a miniature catalog, will be 
mailed free to anyone who asks for it. Write 
for your free copy at once. 


THE Macey CoMPANY 
1540-1580 Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LE COS for BIG PAY 


Be a Cartoonist—Illustrator 
—Commercial Artist and 

earn $25 to $100 a week. Learn 

now at home in spare time by our 
New Instruction Method. Artist's Out- 


fit FREE to new students, Easy terms. 
Write today for H Book—F R E E. 


Washington School of Art, 1081 H St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Wuntizen EC E 


ML popliers of U. 8. Amp, Len 


10 € a. Day 


buys this superb triple silver-plated Lyric Cornet, 
Sent to Tip to buy, ual. Flay on ita week pefore 
‘ou cli o e! n every way ri n 
Jour own home, Xtandsome carrying ig cab case free on 
special offer. 
for our big 176 page book 
WriteToday of ipd instruments, 
Take Ea choice of any musical instrument — 
Dow ld direct to you at the rock-bottom prices, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Becc me me ost popular peri in your set! 
N 


xtras. Beginners oF ad 
Bre erything iias trated, plain, simple, systematic, 
lec each week. ‘19 years’ success, 
WRITE POSTAL "TODAY for Free Booklet. Over 
,000 successful pupils all over tho country. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
441 Brunswick Bldg. Now York 


Omelets for Violets 


(Continued from page 15) 


Silks Company until recently, but they 
did not seem to ap reciate—’ She broke 
off, as if startled. ear me! Is that clock 
strikin. twelve?" And ended the conver- 
sation i sweeping into her bedroom. 

* And that's all the thanks I got for en- 
lightening her!" resentfully Eldrida later 
confided to Sadie Komatos. 

Eldrida might have been mollified had 


she known that after the cold, snubby 


withdrawal into her bedroom twelve 
o'clock chimed into one, and one half, into 
tem and still Amelia Johnson sát on the 
e of her Cluny-spread bed and pain- 
raf digested the news. 
hree! 

Yet only that evening Alfred Wellows, 
his thin, womanish hands clasped medi- 
tatively in front of his black watchcord 
had told her that but two women had a 
share in his past. His second marriage was 
a mistake, he said briefly. Henrietta and 
he were—well, incompatible was the best 
word. -But Ellen, who died long, long 


ago—” 

Alfred Wellows sighed wistfully. Had 
she lived, his life might have been differ- 
ent. 
Jonsonne reminded him of Ellen. The 
same color of hair, the same capable, 
clever hands, the same energetic ways. 

Three! Not two only. But—a third. 

Why hadn’t the man mentioned this 
third? 

And the color whipped higher into her 
sallow cheeks than it bad whipped under 
his protestations. Amelia Johnson didn't 
like anything that smacked of evasion. 
All her life she had made it a point to do 
business honestly. There was nothing un- 
derhand in her shop. No cotton velvet 
slyly substituted for silk. No bought-by- 
the-yard printed Parisian names speciously 
sewed into hats made in her own work- 
room. No American ribbon put forth as 
Rue de l'O éra. 

Why hadn't he mentioned the third? 

Certainly the man had a right to three 
wives. But— 

When a person pretends to be givin 
another person his entire confidence an 


the story of his life, along with his admira- 
tion and liking, not to call it by a warmer 
word. . . . Why hadn't he? 


BUSINESS was great the next few days 
in the Jonsonne shop and promised to 
wax greater. Checks were mailed in with 
a crisp, fast flutter that kept Mme. ga 
sonne's large-knuckled hands busy. Hats 
in high or squat French-gray cardboard 
boxes were carried out interminably by 
hustling errand boys. 

But Mme. Jonsonne showed little of the 

enial enthusiasm that usually marked 
her at such time. Over the days' receipts 
she seemed almost stolid. uch of the 
time her large, sallow face wore an oddly 
tense look. 

Alfred Wellows was out of town for a 
week or so. Pursuing a will o' wisp open- 
ing, the girls knew. 

His return was heralded by Buddy 
swaggering in with another mauve box. 
"Ain't it awful, Mabel!" sighed that 
young wretch at Della, flecking impudent 


And—this ‘he said softly—Mme. : 


grimy forefinger at Mme. Jonsonne’s 
elaborate graying coiffure behind that 
lady’s large mustard-charmeused back. 

Into her own sanctum Mme. Jonsonne 
bore the box. Fora lo. g, quiet time she did 
not reappear, but presently she emerged, 
thoughtful, but crisp and business-bent 
as usual; which greatly relieved the work- 
room, uncomfortably sensing something 
wrong. 

Again she went home early. Coming in 
late, Eldrida heard the subdued murmur 
from the curtained living-room. But 
Mme. Jonsonne had snubbily rather ig- 
nored her roomer for erani]: days now, 
and Eldrida, who had drawn into a shell 
of her own over the treatment, could not 
know that this was not the same cordial 
happy murmur of other evenings, but a 
stilted, constrained affair. Or that in one 
tapestry-tufted rocker Mr. Alfred Wel- 
lows played nervously with his black 
watchcord while he furtively and puz- 
zledly scrutinized his hostess, who in 
me a comfortable rocker sat uncomfort- 
ably straight, her large-knuckled hands 
epa stiffly in her lap. Or that Frieda, 
curtly denied the evening out, had pro- 
vided an omelet that was a wiry travesty 


on its name. 

“I was just sa ing—" He broke off, re- 
sumed softly: “Ah! You do remind me of 
Ellen, sitting there with that sort of tired 
look on your face! Ellen," reminiscently, 


**was just twenty-five when she died." 


BREATHES there a woman of fifty-odd 
with soul of vanity so dead that she can 
fail to be pleased when compared to one 
of twenty-five? Over Mme. Jonsonne's 
large-boned cheeks ele a faint pink. 
From her bearing slipped a little of the 
uncordiality that bad oar i it all eve- 
ning. But she said, “‘Ellen—she was your 


first, ou said?” 
hy, yes,"—in some surprise. “I 
told you. 


“And Henrietta was your second?” 

“Second,” briefly. “Henrietta ”—with 
a small smile—“ sort of gave me a distaste 
for wives. I said to myself: Never again! 
And then—I met you!” softly, rubbing 
his restless hands whimsically together. 

Mme. Jonsonne yawned. And who, 
pray, can tell a made-to-order yawn from 
an irrepressible one? It is beyond scientist 
or physiologist. A furtive, uneasy flush 
wavered over Alfred Wellows’s thin cheeks. 
He rose. “I better be saying good night,” 
—hesitantly. 

Mme. Jonsonne voiced no cordial ‘So 
soon?” as she usually voiced. 

When he had gone, though, she sat an 
hour or so in her living-room and rocked 
steadily. Eldrida did not come out of her 
room for a chat, however, but, having 
cold-creamed her roundish, oldish face, 
got into bed. Eldrida was wroth. “You’d 
think I manufactured his third wife in- 
stead of being just the one to inform her," 
she whimpered resentfully to Sadie Koma- 
tos over the next night's thirty-five-cent 
table d'hóte. “The snubby way she don't 
talk to me! It’s an awful pleasant room 
and four dollars cheaper than I could get 
it from anyone else, or I'd move." 
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The Plate with 
a Backbone” 


P) 


Perfected Bocconi Plates 


UICKER starts—longer life— 

greater staying power—the all- 
important standards of value to you 
in any storage battery—depend first 
of all on the plates, the real basis of 
the chemical'action which creates 
electricity for starting, lighting and 
ignition. 


In the great, modern Prest-O-Lite 
factories, experts have devised many 
new and efficient processes to insure 
you a better battery, and one of their 
greatest triumphs is the Perfected 
Process Plate—a distinct departure 
from previous plate-making practice 
—an established feature of all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 


Years of effort, research and ex- 
penditure stand back of this process. 


The active pasted material is 
seasoned by a new and different 
treatment which produces a super- 
hard center or "backbone" of grad- 
ually increasing porosity as the sur- 
face is reached. 


The super-hard center provides 
all the strength, stability and long 
life of the so-called “hard plate,” 
but without the sacrifice of “pep” 


Not only a better battery bút bac 


ong) . 
9 d ls 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


and power which is characteristic of 
all “hard plate” batteries. 


The porous, super-sensitive sur- 
face, growing from the hard “back- 
bone,” or center, provides all the 
“pep” and power of the so-called 
“soft plate,” but without the sacri- 
fice of long life which is character- 
istic of all “soft plate” batteries. 


In short, the two most desired 
extremes in storage battery performs 
ance—hitherto believed impossible 
of accomplishment—are provided 
by the process developed by 
Prest-O-Lite. 


No other battery plates were ever 
made by this process. 


The actual proof to you that 
“Prest-O-Lite” is a better battery is 
not only in this and many instances 
of better making, but in its remark- 
able records in service. 


Manufacturers of representative 
cars in every class have adopted the 
Prest-O-Lite Battery as standard 
equipment. After close observation 
they have discovered a notable free- 


E 


k 


edtby Prest-O-Lite Service 


dom from battery troubles among 
more than a half million users. 


You can eliminate most of your 
battery troubles by getting a Prest- 
O-Lite Battery — the battery with 
the Perfected Process Plates. There 
is a correct size to fit your car. It will 
give you the utmost in satisfactory 
starting, lighting and ignition service? 


Prest-O-Lite Service Stations 
every where have service batteries for 
you to use when your battery needs 
repair. 


They will gladly test your battery, 
add distilled water and give you un- 
biased advice as to its care. 


ThePrest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U. S. Main Office. & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
* Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto, Ont. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Detroit Omaha 
Baltimore Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City San Antonio 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati Memphis Seattle 
Cleveland Merritton, Ont. St. Louis 
Dallas Milwaukee St. Paul 
Davenport Minneapolis Syracuse 
Denver Montreal Toronto 
Des Moines New York Winnipeg 


—and more than 800 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations m all parts of the country 
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Sood "morning 


Nature may give you good 
teeth, but only by your own 
care can you keep them. 


See your dentist twice a 
year, and use Colgate's Rib- 
bon Dental Cream night and 
morning (especially at night). 


It is A Dentists! Dentifrice 
—approved by the dental 
profession because it cleans 
the teeth thoroughly, safely 
and deliciously. 


You will enjoy its use—and 
the children are faithful to 
.the “Good "Teeth—Good 
Health" rule when you give 
them Colgate's. 


Sold everywhere—or 
trial tube sent for 6c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. K, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—Lluxurious, 
lasting, refined 


Prevent Coughs | 


Keep a box of Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches at hand, to pro- 
tect the throat against irri- 
tation,tickling, hoarseness. 


BROWN'S 


thy condition 
--clear the voice and 
safeguard thebron- 
chial passages. A 
medicinal troche-not 
a confection; a true 


a . 

At all Druggists, 10c, 25e, 59c, $1. 
If your dealer cannot supply 

you we wiil mail on receipt of price. 


B WN’S Camphorated 
RO Saponaceous 
--for keeping the teeth white, and gums hard--to 
prevent tartar and decay. A preparation of su- 
periorquality, fordiscerning people. 50years have 
tested it; dentists recommend it. 25cat druggists. 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


help keep the throat $ 
in heal 


cough preventive f: 
nd 


DENTIFRICE 


“That Alfred Wellows's third wife! Oh, 
say!” exclaimed Sadie listlessly, “I found 
out all about it. Listen—” 

At the close: 

“Well, she'll not find it out from me!” 
quoth Eldrida coldly. “I dunno as I'd 
get any more thanks than the other 
night.” . 

And with round nose held high, she went 
straight from table d’héte to bedroom, 
not even glancing toward the living-room, 
where, this evening quite alone, her land- 
lady again was rocking slowly, her large, 
lightish eyes brooding. 

As the days went on, the Jonsonne work- 
room became uncomfortably aware that 
its employer’s temper, usually tolerant, 
had become tart. as it in a day ora 
week or a month that the change took 
place? . 

Mildred couldn't say, and bridled in 
surprise when she was snappily ordered to 
get to work on time in the future. Della's 
eyes sulked when, an unheard-of happen- 
ing, she was bruskly refused a half-day 
off for a matinée. Miss Bodey sullenly 
planned to quit the following Saturday 
night when one Monday morning Mme. 
Jonsonne irritably screamed, “For heav- 
en’s sake, oil that squeaking machine! It 
gets on my nerves.” 

Mr. Alfred Wellows dropped into the 
shop often, and stood around with a leis- 
urely air that irked the industrious work- 
room. 

“Any time he’d be sending her flowers if 
it wasn’t for what she’s got salted away in 
a safety deposit box,” scathingly sniffed 
Annette, basting blue brilliants on a pheas- 
ant’s head. 

For at regular intervals the violets, 
mauve-boxed, satin-tied, continued to 
come. 

“D’ye know,” meditated Mildred to 
Annette, “either that mustard charmeuse 
or something else is making her look awful 
old and tired lately. Last night she stalked 
out as slowly as though she didn’t much 
care whether she ever got home or not.” 

“Well, mustard is no color to wear 
when your face is sallow and your hair is 
sandy," stated Annette. ‘Me, I stick to 
pale pink—style or no style." 


THAT evening also—Annette nudged 
Mildred to notice—M me. Jonsonne left 
her shop slowly, and left it indifferently, 
as though leaving it and the shop itself, 
and arrıving anywhere else, were alike 
boresome. 

She reached her apartment. Over its 
rooms hung the cool quiet of an all-day’s 
unoccupancy. Mme. Jonsonne slowly 
took off her hat, then went out to her 
kitchen. There Frieda was busy. She 
looked up apprehensively. ‘Mr. Wellows 
here yet, ma'am? Shall I—" 

* Not yet,” said Mme. Jonsonne shortly, 
glancing slowly in at the dining table, a 
savory table soon to be, for even Frieda 
could not wholly ruin mushrooms and 
anchovies and iced peaches. But Mme. 
Jonsonne frowned. It was rather a dis- 
tressed frown, had anyone noticed. 

The bell buzzed. Frieda placidly ig- 
nored it, knowing that Mme. Jonsonne 
was willing to answer it when Alfred Wel- 
lows was expected. 

But Mme. Jonsonne made no movement 
toward hall and door. Frieda’s stout blond 
countenance took on bland puzzlement. 


“Shall I—" 


And then Frieda’s round Scandinavian 
blue eyes popped till they looked like two 
about-to-roll marbles. 

“Tell the gentleman I am not at home!" 
said Mme. Jonsonne. 

“But you expected him—and I used 
fourteen eggs in the ome—” 

But Frieda did not finish her excited 
expostulation. Mme. Jonsonne looked at 
her steelily. Frieda slunk to obey. 

At the door— 

Standing very still in the dining-room, 
Mme. Jonsonne heard a perplexed, “Are 
you sure, Frieda?” 

“Sure,” sulkily lied Frieda. And shut 
the door. 

The door was as thick as most veneered 
front doors in apartment houses built b 
contract. Outside of it the velvet stair 
carpet was fairly thick. But Mme. Jon- 
sonne, listening, seemed to hear slow, per- 
picket depressed steps down the stairs. 

he shrugged her large shoulders, she sat 
herself down at her dinner table, she helped 
herself to omelet, to mushroomed steak, 
to red, crisp radishes, to soft red buttered 
beets, to iced peaches— 
, And when she had helped herself, load- 
ing her gold-rimmed plate till it swelled 
like a glutton's apportionment, she re- 
garded it blankly. And, rising, left it. 
‘I’m not hungry,” she remarked shortly 
to Frieda, and went into her living- 
room and sat down in a tapestry-tufted 
rocker. 

“Well, I'll be—" Frieda could find no 
words explosive enough for the occasion. 
* Wastin' all that good food! And Bel- 
giums that would walk across the Atlantic 
Ocean on their hands and knees to get it!" 


IN HER tapestry-tufted rocker still sat 
Mme. Jonsonne an hour later, when El- 
drida inserted her latchkey. Haughtil 
that round-nosed lady stepped chrough 
the hall. Haughtily her nose went up as 
far as its conical tip would permit at sight 
of the mustard charmeuse figure rocking 
steadily in the room adjoining the hall. 
Haughtily, Eldrida would have marched 
straight on into her own bedroom, ignor- 
ing a landlady who had no gratitude. But 
Eldrida’s round ears involuntarily cocked. 
What was that sound? 

Only human was Eldrida. Involuntarily 
she halted. Was that mustard satin form, 
that stout, stolid form, shaking? Could 
that sound be a sob? Into the living-room 
peered Eldrida: 

“Goodness, Amelia, what's the matter?” 
—in excitement. ''What are you cryin 
about? If there's anything I can do— 
pleadingly, whimperingly. ‘Oh, please, 
dear Amelia, tell me what has happened!" 

For reply Amelia merely dug a wet 
handkerchief farther into streaming eyes 
and sobbed louder. 

*What's the matter, Amelia?" cried 
Eldrida again. 

* Nothing!" choked Mme. Jonsonne. 
* Except that I'm an old fool—and tired 
or living. And I don't care who knows 
it! 

“Amelia!” in panic. “You ain't going 
blind—or got a cancer!" 

“No!” shortly. And then the gates of 
Mme. Jonsonne's reserve came tumbling 
down. Digging the big handkerchief into 
her streaming eyes, she choked, “It’s 
A-alfred Wellows. . . . Wait!" Her gesture 
checked expostulation from Eldrida, whose 
mouth flew open to make it. “Im not 
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such a fool as you’ve all been saying. Oh, 
my ears are good,” bitterly; “I heard that 
chit of an Annette say it one afternoon: 
‘An old fool and her heart are soon 
parted!’” 

“Now, 
mustn’t—” i 

* Lot of gratitude the little hussy has,” 
bitterly went on Mme. Jonsonne, again 
gesturing Eldrida to silence, “talking that 
way about an employer that’s always paid 
her good! But I—I didn’t hold what she 
said against her. It hurt. But I said to my- 
self, what does a pretty young thing like 
her with sisters and brothers and lots of 
beaux know of the feelings of a homely old 
hen like me? Oh, yes!" again bitterly 
checking the uncomfortable Eldrida's at- 
tempt to gainsay her. “I know. Be polite, 
if you like. But I'm not all a fool. I've got 
plenty of mirrors. In my business I've got 
to have 'em," grimly. “And too many 
times I’ve seen myself standing beside 
other women, as well as beside Mildred 
and Annette and Della. Good lord, El- 
drida!"—a short, grim laugh breaking 
through a sob—''do you suppose anyone 
who knows the good points of women's 
hats like I do cculd fail to know all the 
good points of women? I've known for a 
long time that I ain't got many." 

* Now, Amelia—" 

“Oh,”—again gesturing Eldrida to si- 
lence—“‘Oh, I couldn't go along all these 
years without knowing I'm one of the 
women that folks never seem to care much 
for. I'm capable and a hustler, just a 


“ 


Amelia," contritely, “ you 
y: 


big-boned, smart woman. Ma died when’ 


I was six. And Pa married right away 
again. I ain't saying nothing against my 
stepmother, it was natural she should like 
her own best.” 


x NOW: Amelia, I don’t know yet what 
you're upset over—” 

“Eldrida Connors,” said Mme. Jon- 
sonne harshly, “I didn’t rent you that big 
room at half price because I am afraid of 
burglars. Good lord, I could handle three! 
And if they stole everything I got, there’s 
plenty of money in bank for me to buy 
more! But—but I wanted company eve- 
nings! I—I hadn't met Alfred Wellows 
then. And I—I dunno as I could make 
anyone understand how lonesome I had 
gotto be. Years ago, when I was working 
up a business, I was too interested in it to 
be lonesome. But these last few years it 
seemed—it seemed the better the business 
got, the more lonesome I got! Days it 
wasn't so bad. There was the customers 
and the girls to talk to. But evenings, 
my, they dragged! I ain't one to go to 
theaters by myself. 

“Then I met Mr. Wellows. And he—he 
really seemed to like me. Oh, I ain’t been 
blind to the man’s faults. I bet he couldn’t 
sell a nursing bottle to a baby. And I 
know he's down and out. I know he went 
without meals sometimes to send me 
violets. But I—I liked him. I guess I 
liked him better than if he'd been real 
clever." 

“Tm sure—” stiflly began Eldrida. 

But Mme. Jonsonne checked her. “I 
wonder,” bitterly, “if that Mildred, with 


| her gold head that a hundred men would 


follow up a hundred streets and down 


| again, could understand how pleasant it 


feels to meet just one man that's fond of 
you and seems anxious to please you, and 
is willing to sit evenings and listen to your 


doings of the day. What did I care if he 
can't make money?"—fercely. “Ain’t I 
made more than I can spend in my re- 
maining days? I tell you I was that glad 
to have someone I could cook for and fuss 
over, and who would enjoy having me do 
it—it was a trade! Omelets for violets! 
"That's all; and I considered it a fair trade! 
Itseemed mighty good to know that anyone 
in the world was willing to buy flowers— 
Eldrida," dropping the wet handkerchief 
and speaking with somber gloom, “do you 
know that for eighteen years nobody ex- 
cept you and the girls in my workroom 
has given me a present Christmas? And 
you, you’ve got your sister in Des Moines. 
And even Miss Bodey’s got an old ailing 
father. But me— Of course I know the 
girls are nice and like me well enough in 
their way; but workroom presents ain’t 
all you want out of life! I've hankered for 
years for somefhing a little more personal." 

“Pm sure you'll be happy, Amelia," 
awkwardly murmured Eldrida. *'There's 
no reason—” 

“There’s his third wife; that’s a reason,” 
sternly. “If he'd told me, if they're di- 
vorced or anything, I’d—I’d not minded. 
It’s only— It don't look right his not tell- 
ing me, does it, Eldrida?” mournfully. 


LDRIDA drew a small uncomfortable 
breath and did not look at Mme. Jon- 
sonne. 

“I like a person to be straightforward,” 
went on Mme. Jonsonne sadly. “I don’t 
care if a man’s weak. But if he’s tricky— 
So as long as he didn’t tell me, I—I shut 
my door on him. . . .” 

Eldrida had been clearing her round 
stoutthroat. Nowshespokerapidly and in- 
sistently, though without looking straight 
at Mme. Jonsonne. “Oh, Amelia, I’ve 
been going to tell you! But—but you and 
I weren't speaking to each other. You see 
—Sadie told me. You see—it was this 


way." Again Eldrida confusedly cleared 
her throat. ‘ His—his third wife was— 
was you." 


Mme. Jonsonne stared stupidly. “Me?” 
“ Just you,” guiltily explained Eldrida. 
You see, Mr. SWellows told someone he 
was about to be married again. And the 
person he told—I think it was a florist 
whose bookkeeper knows Sadie!—got the 
idea that he had married you already. 
And so—and so— It was all Sadie’s faulci 
—virtuously and indignantly. “Sadie had 
no business telling a piece of news that 
she wasn’t sure of—" 

“Ts this the truth, Eldrida?" Dazement 
was fading from Mme. Jonsonne’s dilated 
eyes. 

"iud sorry." To Eldrida's amazement, 
Mme. Jonsonne again began to sob. 
* Amelia, now what—" 

*[—I sent him away to-night. He'll 
never come back. I don’t know where he 
is 


«€ 


With the guilty, contrite haste of one 
anxious to make what amends she can, 
Eldrida put on her hat. 

“As I was leaving the Home Café, he 
was coming in," said she comfortably. 
* He may be there yet." Out Eldrida went. 

In four minutes she was back. With 
her was Mr. Alfred Wellows, thin, flushed 
of face, a bit diffident of eye. Around his 
eyes the many fine lines were in evidence 
—and they seemed to be more finely deep. 
His attitude was abashed, as though life 
had treated him churlishly so many times 


Through Clearing, by HouwortHy HALL 


that he no longer trusted the future. ![7— 


Under one arm he carried a small mauve 
box. “It seems as though I can't go by a 
flower store," apologetically. “And Ellen 


—she always liked violets the best. | 
shone yon may be tired of hearing me || 


talk t Ellen? But you and she some- 
how seem to be almost the same person.’ 
Mme. Jonsonne took the box caressingly. 
“T guess Ellen wasn't no fonder of 'em 
than I am," positively. Then she turned 
and made a quick way out to her kitchen. 
Aquiet kitchen. Frieda had long since de- 
parted from it to pay her nigh dy tribute 
to the world's latest deity, the movies. 
Mme. Jonsonne called back: “I didn't 
eat much dinner, being alone. So I'm go- 
ing to make a fresh omelet if you two"— 
including. Eldrida with a good nature that 
seemed generous enough to include all the 
world—"' can help me make way with it.’ 


“After a thirty-five-cent table d'hóte at - | 


the Home Café, I could help make way 
with a roasted horse,” declared Eldrida. 

Alfred Wellows followed Mme. Jon- 
sonne. “I don’t know as I ought. I'm not 
very well-fixed financially. I shouldn't 
ask—” awkwardly he began. ‘But with 
you as my third— 

“T believe me and Ellen. would have 
liked each other real well,” said Mme. 
Jonsonne absently. ‘‘ Did she put much 
paprika in her omelets?” 


"THE Crisis in Room 25" is another 
story by Samuel Derieux, with old 
Frank the hero. Anyone who has ever 
read any of Mr. Derieux's stories will 
remember old Frank as a wonderful 
Irish setter who is apparently wiser 
than most human beings. Another 
beautiful boy and dog picture on the 
cover to go with this story. 
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of it when you asked me. “It’s—it’s 
Mother." 

*No! You're absolutely wrong! I—" 

“Don’t be hurt!" she entreated him. 
"We're both grown up, and we aren't 
either of us hard of hearing. . . . You've 
heard what they say about us. And you 
wouldn't be yourself; you wouldn't be 
normal if you didn't wonder. And per- 
haps you could disregard the things they 
say about me personally, because you may 
like me enough to disregard them; but if 
I promised to marry you after everything 
you've heard, you'd never be sure in all 
your life whether I wanted to, or just did 
—on account of—of her. No matter what 
I said, you'd never be sure, clear down to 
the bottom of your heart. You couldn't 
be! And—I suppose I ought to tell you. . 
Itisn't easy . 
actly what they say she does. P m sorry 
to have to say that, but perhaps it's better 
for both of us if I do. 
and you'd always be troubled, and I don't 
blame you. Isn't that so?" 
E He stepped toward her, but she evaded 
im. 

“Priscilla! -You know! And J know! 


but my mother wants ex- | 


You'd never be sure, | 
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“It would be a fine thing if this 
excellent daily newspaper [The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor] could go into 
every home in the country, for it 
is not only a daily newspaper but 
in fact a daily magazine of tre- 
mendous value. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Monitor at this 
time is its wonderful foreign news, 
giving exclusive information and 
articles in regard to the situation in 
Europe.” 


(E. G. Burkam, Publisher, 
Dayton, O., Journal) 


Published daily in Boston, U.S.A., 
The Christian Science Monitor 
circulates the world over. 


The Monitor conducts its own 
news gathering bureaus in all 
parts of the world, and because 
its news of the world war and 
of all great diplomatic affairs 
of the nations is said by other 
newspapers to be the most 


complete in the world, its news 


is “news” whenever received , 


by the subscriber. 


It omits entirely from its columns the 
sensationalism which makes up so 
large a part of the news of the day 
usually seen by the public. 


Advertising columns are also’ com- 
pletely censored. 


A single article is devoted each day 
to a discussion of Christian Science 
for those who are interested. 


The paper is in reality “dn Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper"—the 
first.one ever published. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on 
general sale throughout the world 
at news stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 
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PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U. S. A. 
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* Besides," she said, “I’m not sure 
about you, either." 

Bannister exclaimed aloud. 

“You can't mean that!” he stormed. 
“You can’t possibly! Why, can't you 
see?” And in reality, he was convincingly 
flushed and eager. 

“No,” said Priscilla softly. ‘“Let’s 
reminisce. The day we went sailing.” 
Here Bannister compressed hislips. “When 
you fell overboard,” she continued, “I 
knew just as though you’d called to me 
right then that you didn’t mean to do it. 


. I knew it just as well as I knew you'd been 


funny so as to keep us from finding out 


ou didn't know the first thing about 


oats. It was awfully clever of you, too. 
Bat something told me in a flash that you 
couldn’t swim. And I looked once, and 
you were treading water—” 

“T could keep afloat, anyway,” said 
Bannister grufly. “And there aren't 
many swimming tanks in Oklahoma." 

“Yes, Phil, but I knew you'd be horri- 
bly ashamed if you— Well, I pretended 
it was a joke, too.” 


* YT MIGHT have turned out to be the 
opposite of a joke, at that," he said, 

with fireon his cheeks. “‘We did carry it off 

pretty neatly, though—thanks to you.” 

“Well, nobody guessed but me. No- 
body ever would have. And then you al- 
most kissed me, and they saw you. So 
against the worries you must have,” she 
went on soberly, “I’ve got one, too. I’m 
afraid, Phil. I’m afraid this is just the 
next chapter after that one. You're ter- 
ribly grateful to me; so you think you 
ought to be in love with me. And you've 
asked me to marry you—and you're a dear 
boy— but, Phil, for two weeks you haven't 
been the man I learned to like. You 
haven't been a man I could like at all. 
And that's because you've been thinking 
hard about all this. There are too many 
doubts for both of us. I can't do it. And 
—and I care a lot for you, too. I care too 
much to be rash." 

Bannister scowled at the mosses under- 
foot, and kicked at a mushroom stalk. 

“How am I going to show you you're 
wrong?" 

“Im afraid you can't. You see, both 
of us would be uneasy, Phil; there's no use 
shutting our eyes to it; it's something we 
can't get away from." 
je But if I tell you that it isn’t gratitude? 

“I couldn't believe you,” she said. “I 
couldn’t. And, the worst of it is, I’m so 
confused I can’t decide whether if I did 
marry you it would be for the reasons 
you'd want me to, or not. I just can't de- 
cide.” 

“ Yov're telling me that it’s final? There 
isn’t even a faint chance?” ` 

“I don’t think there is, Phil.” 

“In that case,” said Bannister, dog- 
gedly, “I’m going to do three things: I’m 


| going to leave Seaward to-morrow, and 


'm going to publish two pieces of infor- 
mation before I go. One of 'em's the truth 
about our sailing party, and the other's 
about to-day. I owe you that much.” 

* No, Phil! Please!" 

“As far as I can arrange for it," he said 
determinedly, “there won't be any more 
misstatements floating around here about 
us! That is—about you. That's one 
thing I can do for you, and I'm going to do 
it!” 


“Please don’t!” she implored him. 
“Oh, Phil!" 

“Shall we turn here? Well, I’m only 
thinking of you, Priscilla.” 

“Im sure of that, at least," she told 
him gravely. “But I'd rather you didn't 
breathe a word about it. I—I prefer it.” 

“Its your affair,” said Bannister, non- 


.plused. 


Back along the trail they strolled, until 
the hotel was peeping at them through the 
trees. 

“At any rate,” said Bannister, delaying 
for a moment, “I’m not discarded forever 
—and don’t you think I am. This isn’t 
final. You can’t make me think so. It 
may be final for Seaward; but if I can 
ever talk to you somewhere where the 
air's clean—" e 

** You're not discarded at all!” she pro- 
tested. “Td rather have you for a friend 
than any other man I ever met." 

“And yet not more than a friend?” 

“We can't!" said Priscilla, winking 
hard. “I’m sorry, Phil,—I’m so sorry— 
but I'm afraid it's a big mistake for both 
of us. You're not serious about leaving, 
are you?" 

“Yes!” said Bannister gloomily. 

."* Well, then,” said Priscilla, with quaint 
tenderness, “‘]’m—I know you're thank- 
ful to me for—for one thing—and—and if 

ou—if you want to—" 

*Oh!'' said Bannister, startled. ‘Why, 
you dear child!" And he kissed her much 
more tenderly than he had contemplated, 
but quickly, as he construed her fancy. 

From the clearing in front of them came 
running swiftly a bell boy, hatless, pant- 
ing, and at sight of them he shouted and 
waved his arms while still in headlong 
course. 

“Miss Wilcox! Miss Wilcox! Your 
mother’s took awful bad! They told me 
to—to fetch you, quick’s I could!” 

Priscilla blanched and looked appeal- 
ingly at Bannister, and Bannister’sstrength 
was ready to support her. He seized her 
arm and guided her, and preceded by the 
excited bell boy &hey sped through the 
last cluster of pines to the hotel. 


"T HERE were twenty-four hours during 
which Bannister walked almost un- 
ceasingly. From the veranda to the lawn, 
and the lawn to the beach, and the beach 
to the promontory and back again he 
tramped alone, thinkin , and fighting 
against his sophistry. And out of the 
black abyss of his reflections he was drawn 
at last by a new interpretation of what 
Priscilla had lately said to.him; he fath- 
omed something of her own perplexities, 
and pitied her for the same qualities for 
which he loved her—her transparent 
es her hidden sensitiveness, her pride. 
e resolved that, no matter what Pris- 
cilla said, no matter what anyone at Sea- 
ward or in the whole world said, he would 
stand his ground, and he would persevere, 
and he would prove to her that she would 
find solace and serenity in his arms. 
Regularly and anxiously he sent her 
messages of solicitude, and got evasive re- 
plies. The hotel management, wrathful 
that a guest should cast aspersions on the 
healthfulness of Seaward by requiring 
trained nurses, made the unofficial bulle- 
tins as curt and optimistic as possible; 
visitors were enjoined from disturbing the 
patient; the doctor was a Scot; and Pris- 
cilla was invisible. And at the end of 
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those twenty-four hours Bannister had an 
urgent telegram from his associates in 
Wall Street, and was supremely distraught 
at his alternatives. 

He contrived to get a precious minute 
with Priscilla, and asked for counsel. 

“Tf there's a single thing I can do,” he 
said, "or a single word I can say—I’m 
here. You know that. But if there isn't, 
and you absolutely don't need me, why 
its mighty important business, and—" 

"You'd better go," she told him dully. 

“You don't need me?" 

“No,” she said, with the same flat in- 
tonation, “I don't need you." 


AND Bannister, who wasn't sage enough 
to realize that she needed him so tre- 
mendously that she was unaware of it, and 
of all else concerned with living, ordered 
roses by the dozen, and took the State of 
Maine ipee and traveled down into the 
pitiless August heat of lower Manhattan. 

He considered solemnly whether he 
should wire her for daily reports, or 
whether he should trust her to advise him. 
. Already she had declined his offers of a 
famous specialist, and of transportation 
to the excellent hospital at Portland, and 
of a number of other kindnesses. He 
argued that he must be quite unnecessary 
to her, else she would gladly have de- 
pended on him. So that moodily he 
transacted what business he had to do, and 
hurried up to Seaward the moment he was 
free. He had been absent ten days, and 
no news had reached him in the meantime. 

To his astonishment, the distant per- 
spective of the hotel thrilled him. He 
hated it, and he despised the vast majority 
of its guests; but it held Priscilla, and the 
minority ruled. At the porte-cochére he 
leaped from the omnibus and took the 
steps in doubles. He was at the desk, 
clamoring, and the room clerk, blandly 
supercilious, nodded in regret that was 
palpably assumed. 

“Why, she died nearly a week ago,” he 
said, hushing his voice in diplomacy. “It 
was very sudden; out of a clear sky, you 
oh en say. They buried her somewhere 
in Massachusetts. No, Miss Wilcox isn’t 
here. I’ve got her address if you want it. 
lll write it on a card.” 

Bannister, whirling instinctively, saw 
that several people had paused in the 
lobby to stare at him, and that the win- 
dows which opened on the veranda framed 
the faces of women with wide, inquisitive, 
unsympathetic, worldly eyes. 

“Thank you,” said Bannister, glancing 
at the card. He put his hands in his poc- 
kets and glared unwaveringly at the group 
in the lobby, which slowly, unwillingly 
disintegrated. He turned to the windows, 
and watched the faces disappear one by 
one. He wheeled again, to find the clerk 
grinning at him—but the grin faded. 

5 me a motor," said Bannister. 
"And hurry up about it." 

"T-to the station, sir? There's one just 
starting; Shall I have your hand luggage 
put in it?" 

“Yes. Hold my room until I come 
back" He went rapidly-out to the ve- 
randa, and stood to survey the long line of 
rocking women. His eyes traveled delib- 

erately from one end to the other, and the 
line quivered under the scorn he gave it. 
He said something under his breath, and 
walked down the steps and into the throb- 
bing motor. 
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“What'd he say, Mrs. Riker? What 
was that he said? I didn't hear it.” 

The lady who sat nearest him fairly 
palpitated with her monopoly of informa- 
tion. Her expression was ecclesiastical, 
but her soul was transported. 

“He said,” she babbled. ‘He said—he 
said, ‘You go to— You know!” 

What?’ 

“He said,” and Mrs. Riker’s outraged 
virtue fled before her great aggrandize- 
ment, “‘he said, ‘You go to hell!" 


"THE village street was shaded by twin 
rows of elms, calm patriarchs which 
somehow put into Bannister's mind the 
thought of infinite peace and spiritual re- 
pose. either side, a fence of pickets, 
painted white, stretched without break 
from one trim garden to the next, and far 
in from the bricked sidewalks there were 
other elms and great, square, comfortable 
white houses built when hospitality was in 
no danger of going out of style. There 
was a vague aroma of crushed grass, and 
the elusive odor which comes from red 
clover blossoms after the sun has poured 
down upon them long enough. Bannister 
sighed and inhaled deeply, and obeyed in- 
structions by unlatching the third gate on 
the right, and going back to Colonial sim- 
plicity through a lane of hollyhocks. i 

The outside of the house appealed to 
him immensely; and he knew as he ran 
the bell that he should probably smel 
lavender before he left it. A small and 
important maid admitted him and ushered 
him into a library furnished in ancient 
mahogany and papered in gray and draped 
in soft old blue; he was rested by the very 
plainness of it. There was a long, tran- 
quil interlude, punctuated by the sedate 
ticking of a grandfather’s clock in the cor- 
ner; ene was a rustle in the doorway, 
and Bannister was on his feet, both hands 
extended impulsively. 

On the threshold swayed Priscilla, in 
girlish white, smiling across the library at 
him. By sheer reflex, his arms dropped; 
and the phrases perished on his lips. 

He could never remember which one of 
them first spoke, or what was said, but 
somehow they were sitting beside each 
other on a fat old divan, and they were 
talking of the one subject which Bannister 
had determined sedulously to avoid. 

* You see, Phil," said Priscilla, much 
subdued, “it'd been coming for ever and 
ever so long. Sometimes we'd forget it 
for a little while—I know I used to, and 
that's what I am sorry for! And then— 
well, somehow I can't compel myself to 
feel wretched. She hadn't been happy for 

ears; she didn’t try to fight it. If she had, 
i suppose I wouldn't feel this way; but, 
Phil, she didn't want to go on! Do you 
think I'm terribly heartless?” 

“Not a bit of it," said Bannister. ‘‘I 
can understand it perfectly.” 

“If you'd been there," said Priscilla, 
hesitantly, “‘you’d understand even bet- 
ter. It was—it was the happiest minute 
of her whole life when she knew it was so 
nearly over... .” She straightened her- 
self, and changed the topic by main force. 
“Tt pleased me so much to have you tele- 
graph. You made it lots easier for me."* 

“T didn't waste much time," he ad- 
mitted. ‘They had your address at Sea- 
ward, of course. But you never told me 
you had such a wonderful old house in 
your family." 
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“Its my cousins," she said. “We 
don't own it; but it used to be our house 
once. That was before Mother wanted to 
live at summer and winter resorts. She 
sold it long ago. But I thought she would 
have liked it—to be brought back to this 
sleepy old town. "Wouldn't you rather 
talk in the garden?" she asked him. “I 
think it's a trifle stuffy in here, don't 
you?" 


HROUGH a door which was an archi- 
tectural masterpiece of its period, she 
led him intoa spacious quadrangle, hedged 
high with box and not stinted as to lawn. 
There were overhanging trees and old- 
fashioned flowers and a sun dial, and a 
marble bench, placed properly with re- 
spect both to orientation and to privacy. 
“Priscilla, do you mind my talking 
about us now?" 

* Why should I, Phil?" ' 

“I don’t know; I wanted you to tell 
me.” 

* Just because one part of my life has 
one," she said, "that doesn't mean that 

have to destroy all the other parts, does 
it? Especially the ones that have been so 
sweet?" 

“Will you believe me if I tell you some- 
thing?" 

* Always, Phil." 

“You didn't once." 

* Didn't I? When was that?" 

“The day we went over the pine trail. . . . 
I said I loved you." 

She looked at her shoe tips, and flushed 
delicately. 

* Perhaps I wasn't very kind that day." 

“It wasn't that. You didn't take my 
word for it." 

“No,” said Priscilla, still absorbed. 
“But... Pve been away from Seaward 
for a while. Only ten days, but it makes 
an enormous difference, Phil. And I've 
been driven to think about those days. It 
was an infection there; you caught it, too. 
Nobody could have been true; it was all 
tarnished. But when you were so distant 
to me all of a sudden, and I knew what 
you were hearing—” 

“Pm ashamed of it," said Bannister, 
“but you’re right. And yet when I came 
back to you, I'd thrown off every scrap of 
the poison—every bit! I—" 

“Wait a moment,” said Priscilla, in a 
strangely hard little voice. ** There's some- 
thing cioe you've got to hear." She 
wouldn't look at him, and her hand was 
fruitlessly struggling in his. “Oh, well, 
then!" she said, capitulating. “ Phil—I 
told you her last minutes were the happiest 
she'd ever had... . That was because she 
made me give her a promise; the nurse 
was there, and she told somebody; they all 
know it in the hotel . . . I had to promise, 
Phil; Pd have promised her anything in 
the world then—” 

“Of course you would,” he said sur- 
prisedly. 

“She was so, so ambitious for me, you 
know. That was why everybody laughed, 
and talked; and she made me promise.” 
Her voice dwindled to a faint whisper. 
“She made me promise I’d—I’d marry 
you, Phil. So—perhaps you were justi- 
fied in thinking what you did . . „when you 
were worried . . . before you asked me. 
And I had to make that promise, because 
it was the right thing to do for her in that 
last minute; but it's right to break it." 

Bannister, who in a flash of inspiration 
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EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


In Factory and Laboratory 

Become an Electrielan In one year, sS 

Commercial Engineer in two years, & 

Eleetrical Engineer in three years. 

44 day lectures and experiments in 

our completely equipped laborato- 

ries. 4; day employment in leading = = 

electrical concerns. Day and evening classes. 
New Term opens January 2 

Write for free illustrated catalog. Mention age, educa- 

tion and course interested 


in. 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee, 362 Stroh Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Economical, besides being 
comfortable and stylish, for 
they protect the glasses from 
breakage and save extra lenses. 


Like all Shur-ons — Quality Guaranteed, 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
thenameShur-on orShelltexin the bridge 
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had translated the drama surrounding his 
departure from the Inn, released her hand. 
He saw her tremble; she thought she had 
damned herself by the confession. And 
before she could tremble twice, she was 
swept close to Bannister; and as her eyes 
closed in response to the inborn motive, 
she felt his lips searching for hers and let 
her own be unresisting. 
“Break it!" he breathed. “Break it! 
Do you think I care if that fool nurse 
shouted it from the housetop? Do you 
think I care what they say at Seaward? 
It's you, Priscilla! It always was you! It 
always has been! You saved my life once 


—take it. I was poisoned for a minute— 
I'm not any more! Break your promise, 
dear? I guess not!” 

She opened her eyes for one dazzling 
instant, and the spirit which had first 
captivated Bannister, the spirit of un- 
bridled, irresistible youth, burned bright 
to him. 

“Oh, Phil!" she said, with a rapturous, 
frightened little gasp. ‘‘Oh, Phil, dear! 
I’ve been so afraid you’d let me!” 

On the veranda of the Inn at Seaward, 
the personality of an omnibus load of new 
arrivals was going, smoothly and method- 
ically, through clearing. 


NEXT month Holworthy Hall has another of his 
inimitable love stories, entitled ‘‘New York and 
Return," with illustrations by Clarence Underwood 


Aunt Julia 


(Continued from page 8) 


telling over and over for so many years 
that even he has forgotten it is a fabrica- 
tion. John Fleming's age was his. He 
had the brains of a man four years older; 
he had done the work of a man four 
years older. The whole town believed him 
to be thirty-two. Nowhere could he re- 
call one single place where his true age 
was known—to the present generation— 
to anyone who would have a purpose in 
looking it up in the Kansas City records. 

It had come to him that because of an 
odd business necessity he was thirty-two 
years of age to all his immediate world. 
Only in his heart.lay the knowledge that 
he was within the draftable age—only in 
his heart, and somewhere in the mazes of 
the birth records of a Western metropolis, 
and in the knowledge of his grandmother. 
He need divulge his secret to no one. The 
Kansas City statistics would never be in- 
vestigated. As for his grandmother—he 
knew that he had only to appeal to her 
love for him, to the necessity to save his 
life from the fatal battlefields of Europe 
in order to perpetuate the Farrington- 
Warfield line and blood, to silence her. 

And yet he was not thirty-two. The 
sterling qualities in him, bequeathed 
through a long line of ancestors, gentle- 
men of honor, soldiers, good and patriotic 
citizens, flayed him for his cowardice. 
And as he walked along his misery in- 
creased. He grew frantic at the problem 
which appeared ahead—which he must 
solve by the fifth of June. 


T NOONTIME he came home to the 
brick house in Walnut Street. He 
was very pale; there was the misery of an 
assertive young man’s indecision in his 
clear black eyes. 
Aunt Mary Purse met him at the door. 
“Don’t go near the side bedroom, 
John,” she said; “your grandmother’s in 
there sleeping. She went out in the wet 
last night to cut some flowers for the sick 
Hopper woman, and this forenoon the 
grip has got her. Doctor Johnson’s been 
here twice this morning. We’ve been try- 
ing to get you at the mill, but Mr. Thorne 
said you hadn’t reported for work this 
morning." 


n Fleming stopped on the threshold. 
is grandmother, at ninety-two, had 
succumbed to an attack of grip. Could 
she, at her advanced age, survive it? It 
was the first question which occurred to 
him. Neither could he help the sudden 
suggestion that thrust itself upward into 
his distraught mind: If she did not—the 
only person in Paris who really knew his 
correct age, the only one who might give 
him any trouble, who might hold the right 
above the pain of her heart—would be re- 
moved. He flushed shamefacedly at the 
thought. But he could not keep it from 
him; it fought against the family quality 
that was rebelling within him. He com- 
promised by telling himself that it was not 
physical cowardice which kept him from 
the decision to register on the fifth of June 
—he compromised by telling himself that 
he would wait and see how badly his 
grandmother was stricken. He tiptoed 
softly into her room. 


III 
AYS followed in which the weather- 


beaten green blinds were closed on 
the windows of the brick house on Walnut 
Street. Through the month of May Aunt 
Julia had pneumonia, and had it badly. 
Along about the fifteenth, Doctor Johnson 
told Pinkie Price, our reporter, that the 
end of her long life was in sight at last. It 
could only be a matter of days. For hours 
at a stretch the old lady lay corpselike in 
the side bedroom. Neighbors moved on 
tiptoe through the house. 

Still Aunt Julia clung to life. Each 
evening she seemed weaker, her heart 
scarcely beating. Each morning she was 
still with us. k was the wonder of our 
office, our town, of all who knew or heard 
of the case, when along about the twen- 
tieth of May Doctor Johnson came from 
her room shaking his head and declaring 
perplexedly, “That woman is getting bet- 
ter. I never heard anything like it. Yes, 
sir, getting better! I'll be darned if she 
ain't!" 

On the first day of June, Aunt Julia 
Farrington's ninety-third leaning fo the 
old lady sat up in bed for three hours. 
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She was denied her spectacles and readin 
matter. But a few close neighbors aud 
friends were allowed in to see her. 

Later in the day, John came into her 
room, seemingly preoccupied with a 
weighty matter. 

“Nannie,” he said, turning to gaze out 
of the window, “I’m up against a tough 
problem. Now that you're on the mend I 
suppose I can tell you about it." 

** Yes, laddie,” she said. 

*Nannie, for the last three months 
things haven't been going right down at 
New York, and I've had to let them run 
themselves because I couldn't leave you 
while you were in such a precarious condi- 
tion. I may even have to go to South 
America about our export trade. Now 
that you're better I suppose you'll consent 
to let me go." 

“Certainly, laddie. You really needn't 
have stayed on my account." 

* [—I may be gone quite a long time, 
Nannie." 

“My time hasn't yet come, laddie. I'll 
be waiting for you when you get back. 
When must you leave?" 

*I—I should have left weeks ago, 
Nannie. The—the sooner I get away, the 
better." 

“TIl have Mary Purse help you pack 
your things right off. I shall certainly 
apologize to Mr. Thorne when I see him 
for holding up his business just for the 
illness of one old woman like me." 

“No, no, Nannie!” exclaimed the boy 
quickly. “You mustn’t say a word to 
Mr. Thorne.” 

Something in his tone caught her quick 
intuition. She peered through her spec- 
tacles at him sharply. But he was pacing 
the room at the foot of the bed apparently 
troubled by his business, and she said no 
more. 

Winter stayed late in Vermont this year. 

e spring was cold and raw and rainy. 
Crops were halted, seed rotted in the soil. 
The fourth of June in Paris was a dank, 
lowering, rainy day, one of those freak 
cold days that sometimes come to Ver- 
mont right in the heart of lilac time. 

We of the “Telegraph” made quite a 
story of Johnny Flemin 's forthcoming 
trip to South America. We wrote up Jim 
Thorne and the knitting millsin addition, 
and commented editorially on the fact 
that it was an evidence of the size and 
prosperity of the local plant that it could 
afford to send a representative to so dis- 
tant a place to open a way for its goods. 
Pinkie bs persuaded old Mary Purse to 
loan him one of the photographs of Johnny 
Fleming in the front parlor and we had a 
half-tone of Johnny made and ran it along- 
side the stock picture of Jim Thorne. We 
called the issue our “Knitting Mills Edi- 
tion” and printed a larger edition in an- 
ticipation of the demand from its em- 
ployees. 


HE train which connects with the 

sleeper for New York goes down the 
valley at eight-fifty-three. The railroad 
station of Paris is located far at the north- 
eastern corner of the town, at the end of 
Depot Street. There are few people who 
take the eight-fifty-three, only a few trav- 
eling men, for the train is partially made 
up of freight and milk cars. It makes up 
in Paris and usually stands for half an 
hour on the south siding before starting 
time. 
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What is the Matter with Me? 


“T work as hard as I can, I have as much sense as other men—why don't 


I get ahead?" 


A million men are asking themselves that question today. The answer is 
simple. You have the brains, you work as hard as other men—but you do 
not put work and brains together. The 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


ciency for individuals in their 


employ. Here are a few who 
have ly subscribed in this 


way: 
Woolworth Co., 

New York, N. Y. 
Western Union Lactic 


N P 
J. L. Mott Co., Iron Works, 
New York 


Simplex Player Action Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
American Dry Goods Co., 
New York 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Company, d 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mutual Telephone Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


in Germany, and in other countries who have learned them from 


Emerson. 


Is now showing 20,000 men 
how to get more pleasure— 
more money out of life. R. 
S. Howland, who owns fruit 
groves in Florida, found 
that it gave him 24 hours 
more a week—a whole day. 
Suppose you had one day 
more a week in which to 
make money, or to play 
golf, or to run your car? 


P. A. Young, a big hotel 
man of Los Angeles, got 
from this course time for ex- 
ercise and for books. 


R. H. Cosgrove, Mechanical 
Engineer, of Detroit, got a 
25% raise in salary in two 
months. 


R. F. Brune, a grocer in 
California, got $3000 a year 


extra income and cut down 
his working hours. 


El Swanson, Secretary of 
the Fort Pitt Chocolate 
Company, Inc, got a 
334% raise in salary. 


E. Q. Cannon, President of 
the Salt Lake Stamp Com- 
pany, learned how to quit 
before quitting time. 


W. H. Keller, a broker of 
Calgary, Alberta, says he 
got a new lease on life. And 
so it goes with 20,000 men 
all over the United States. 
What you get out of effi- 
ciency is what you want 
to get—whether it is leisure, 
health, money or peace of 
mind—that thing you find 
in it. 


Are You a Thinker or Just a Plodder? 


The thinkers get the big salaries. The unthinking plodders get the 
hard work. You can become a thinker—you can train your brain. 
Harrington Emerson wrote these lessons. Through them he will 
help you and teach you—not casual ideas—but the scientific princi- 
ples he has developed in forty years of study. 

He has applied them to over 200 factories, railroads and other organizations. 

"They are studied by efficiency engineers in America, in England, in France, 


He has an organization of forty assistants in New York who 


are going about the country aj 
ciency to big corporations an 


greater profits. 


lying the principles of Effi- 
elping them to make 
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Now is the Time to Send in this Coupon 


Ca 
Time is not going to come back to you when you call \\ ie 


it. Every day that you work wrong is a day taken out \\ 
of-your future success. Send the coupon today. It costs 

ou nothing and may mean the doorway to a great new 
lature for you. Now, send the coupon. 


Big B ook Free mw bind big to explain—too new and 


Send the coupon. Let the 


course reorganize you and your life, as its principles have re- 
organized hundreds of plants and factories. Your capital is 


brains—your servant is time. 


make the most of both. 


Let this course teach you to 


Whoever—wherever—whatever you are you need Efficiency. Send the coupon 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 
New York ^ Occupation 
Kà 


30 Irving Place 


REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place 
New York 


* Send me particulars 
@ _ about your course in 
Efficiency and Story of 


This puts me under no obliga- 
tion. 


9 Name 
today for the whole story, and the big 14 chapter book, A Short Cut to Success.” 49 
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When Johnny 


has a cough! 


Hurry for the Musterole 
and rub it in right over the 
chest and neck. How it will 
tingle at first and then grow 
ever so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot and go for that 
cough! 

Why shouldn't grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than a mustard plas- 
ter—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. It penetrates under 
the skin, down to the part. 
Here it $enerates its own 
heat, and you know how 
good heat is for a cold. Yet 
Musterole will not blister. 
Musterole, on the contrary, 
feels delightfully cool a few 
seconds after you apply it. 

Try Mustercle for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy and for your 


own cough, too. Try it for rheuma- 
tism—Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30e and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two year normal course, preparin 
for well paid positions as physical 


high school graduates 
irectors. Large build- 

Mid-year 
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ing, excellent equipenens Co-Educational. 
term opens Feb. Ist, 1918. View book free. Dept. 6, 
Grand Bivd., Chicago. 


If You Can Tell a Lachnite | 
FromaDiamondSendItBack 


Lachnite Gems have become one of the most popular jewels in 
America. Every one is sent out om trial with the distinct 
if it can be distinguishe om a diamond 
back. Get one on trial for 10 days. If you 
want ep it pay m ithe e "ach month. Terms as lo Í-8c 

y Ai kes is of a gold mo ountings. Rings, LaVa 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 1051, 12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Johnny Fleming was to take this train. 
He stayed late at the office, and at half- 
past seven drove home in Uncle Joe Fod- 
der's depot carriage, and had the driver 
pile his laesus on the footboard. 

The boy was in tears when he came in 
to bid Aunt Julia good-by. Well he might 
be! Deep in his heart he never expected to 
see her again. 

He came out of the house hurriedly fif- 
teen minutes later, climbed into the odor- 
ous depths of the hack, and the vehicle 
rumbled away, with Johnny forgetting to 
close the door until he was several hun- 
dred feet down Walnut Street. 

From her position in bed, old Aunt 
Julia sat looking straight ahead of her for 
a lon time, seeing nothing. 

ary," she said somewhat huskily 
after a time, “had you just as soon bring 
me my—my daguerreotypes from the 
whatnot in the parlor? And, Mary, bring 
me—bring me sos s picture from the 
mantel." 

Mrs. Purse was stricken terribly. 

* [—I can't, Mis’ Farrington,” she re- 
plied. “I let the newspaper folks have it 
yesterday because they wanted Johnny’s 
picture for the paper. 

“Wanted Johnny’s picture for the pa- 
per!” exclaimed Aunt falia: “What for?” 

“They made a great write-up of John 
and Mr. Thorne and the knitting mills 
and everything, Mis’ Farrington. Weall 
thought you was too plumb exhausted to- 
night—with Johnny leavin’, and every- 
thing—to see it. But I'll get it if you say 
so. 


Aunt Julia did say so, and Mary Purse 
brought her our evening issue. Aunt Julia 
put on her reading glasses and Mary 
turned up the light. 


OUTSIDE the rain tapped and sifted 
against the glass, a cold, raw, killing 
rain, abetted by a vagrant out-of-season 
wind. 

Aunt Julia read about the honor which 
had come to her grandson in business; 
every word of it she read and understood. 
For several moments she leaned back, 
eyes closed, lost in thought. Then she 
aroused herself and turned to the inside 


ages. 

e had shelved the war news for the 
local write-up. Our regular front page 
heads had all been relegated to the third 
page of the “Telegraph” that evening. 

And, turnin to the third page of the 

“Telegraph,” "for the first time Aunt Julia 
Farrington read the last words and direc- 
tions of General Crowder for the great 
national registration which was to take 
place next da 

She called [ary Purse. 

“What’s been goin’ on with the war in 
Europe since I been sick, Mary?" she de- 
ranted 
Aunt Mary Purse tried to tell her. 

T iu what's. this drafting business, 


Purse?" 

My, the President's issued orders 
that every young man in the country be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty-one’ s got to 
paner for the draft to-morrer,” declared 


“Why — why — that — that takes in 
Johnny," gasped the old lady. 

RoR Flemin'? No, it don't, Mis’ 
Farrington. It only takes in them up to 
thirty-one. Johnny’s thirty-two. He just. 
escaped it.” 


“I guess I know how old my own young 
"uns are!” cried Aunt Julia. 

." He—he says he was thirty-two. Least- 
wise that's what Mr. Hod says in that ar- 
ticle to-night about him." 

** John Farrington Fleming was born o' 
my flesh and blood April 25th, 1889!" de- 
clared Aunt Julia. “John ' Farrington 
Fleming was twenty-eight years old his last 
birthday. I saw it said thirty-two in this 
p but I thought it was a mistake." 

ary Purse put her gnarled old knuckles 
to her mouth. 

“Lord sakes, Mis’ Farrington,” she said 
weakly; “if that’s the truth, John ought 
not to go to South America without regis- 
trating. It’s been sayin’ in the papers all 
the week that them as don’t do it got to go 
to—to jail!” 

“Mary Purse,” ordered Aunt Julia, 

“you go to the corner drug store and call 
up Jim Thorne. You ask him how about 
this business; ask him if my grandson 
made arrangements to let the Ce 
know all about his business trip, and if it’s 
known he’s only twenty-eight years old. 
You hustle now, Mary Purse.” 


FPRIGHTENED half out of her senses, 
Mrs. Purse obeyed. In a few minutes 
she was back. 

“No, Mis’ Farrington,” she reported 
miserably. “Mr. Thorne said he didn't 
know anything about such doin’s, and he 
got mad and swore. He said—he said—” 

“Go on, Mary Purse; just what did he 
say?" : 

"He said—he said—that ten to one 
Johnny was so insistent on this South 
American trip because it would take him 
out o' the country while the draft was in 
progress. He said Johnny stood good 
chances o' getting away with it, because 
no one sus ecd he was anything but 
thirty-two.’ 

“Mary Purse,” said Aunt Julia after a 
terrible moment, “Johnny was going on 
the eight- fifty-three, warn't he?" 

“He was goin’ down on the milk train 
to meet the sleeper, yes,” Mary replied. 

“What time is it now, Ma Purse?” 

“Ie s ten minutes to eight, Mis’ ' Farring- 
ton." 

“Mary Purse, you go get me my clothes.'? 

“But, Mis’ Farrington—!” 

“You go get me my clothes.” 

** You're sick, Mis’ Farrington. You'll 
catch your death o' cold again out in this 
rain." 

* Maybe so, Mary Purse. But I'd rather 
die savin my boy and the Farringtons 
from dishonor than live to be a hundred 
and fourteen. You get me my clothes, and 
get 'em quick. Then you go to the dru 
store again and call up Joe Fodder. Tel 
him to send me a hack, quick." 

* You can't dress yourself; the doctor 
said you mustn't get out o' bed for ten 
days et, even to sit in a chair—” 

st heard me, Mary Purse. And this 
is my house.” Suiting the action to the 
word, and to Mrs. Purse’s stark horror, 
the old lady, who had been a month bed- 
ridden, climbed down from the high four- 
poster bed. For a moment she swayed 
dizzily. At the apparition, Mrs. Purse ut- 
tered a faint scream, but not daring to dis- 
obey after such a display of determination 
she backed out of the room and fled up- 
stairs for Aunt Julia’ s things. 

“TIl dress you!” she volunteered when 
she returned. 


overnment , 
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“TIl dress myself!” declared Aunt Julia. 
“You go get me that hack.” 
Having acquired the habit of obeying, 
Mrs. Purse pulled her black skirt over her 
ray head for an improvised shawl and 
ed to the drug store with Aunt Julia’s 
words ringing in her ears—that she must 
let no one know what was transpiring, foi 
the sake of the family honor. 
With at times piteous cries of weakness 
and illness, the old lady, alone, somehow 
managed to dress herself. 


“Mis Farrington, Mis’ Farrington, I | 


can’t get Joe Fodder!” cried Mary Purse, 
coming back. “I forgot the stable closes 
at seven o'clock." She gazed on Aunt 
Julia, dressed, in staggered fascination. 

“What time is it now?” demanded 
Aunt Julia. 
“Five minutes after eight, Mis’ Farring- 
ton.” 

“You got time enough to go down- 
street au hunt up Joe Fodder," declared 
the grandmother. “You e do it, Mary 
Purse. All these years I’ve lived and 
never known a Farrington do what John, 
my grandson, is doin'. It ain't the Farring- 
ton in him. It's the Fleming part, that's 
what it is. And he ain't goin’ to do it, 
Mary Purse, not if I have to walk clean 
across Paris to the depot." 

“Yes, yes, Mis’ Farrington,” agreed her 
frantic companion. “ You lay down a bit. 
I'll get Joe Fodder or his men, or some- 


body. 


TEN minutes passed . . . fifteen... 
twenty. The hands of the tall old 
ndfather’s clock at the foot of the front 

all starrs lowered around to twenty-five 

minutes past eight. And the train that 
would bear John Fleming away to dis- 
honor left at eight-fifty-three, seven min- 
utes tó nine. Still Mary Purse did not re- 


turn. 

At eight-thirty, with a Paisley shawl 
about her narrow shoulders and emaciated 
breast, with a faded, fat old umbrella to 
keep off the driving rain, Aunt Julia Far- 
rington left the house. It was a mile and a 
half across Paris to the station, but it was 
plain that Mary Purse and the hack might 
arrive too late. 

She almost fell prostrate from weakness 
as she eased herself one step at a time 
down to the level of the brick sidewalk. 
She had to support her first few steps by 
gripping the iron railing before her yard 
as she could. Then, summoning all 
her strength, nerved by the desperate 
need, she gathered the shawl about her 
and left the support of the fence. She 
crossed the walk, went down the Pine 
Street curbing, across the macadam wet 
and slippery under the swinging arc lamp, 
disappearing into the shadow on the other 
side. 

There were times when her brain reeled; 
there were times when she $8tumbled and 
almost went down on her spent, bony old 
knees; there were times when hot and 
cold waves of nausea enveloped her, when 
every step, every movement of her sick 
muscles, was agony and the very blood 

in her veins was liquid fire. 

“O Lord, give me life and strength for 
just this one more trip across Paris,” 
s prayed. And the good God gave it to 
er. 

She did not go through the business 
section. She was afraid of meeting some- 
one who would recognize her and demand 


“The people of storyland are often more 
vivid and real to the youthful mind 
than companions of everyday life." 


THEIR HOURS OF READING 


You have probably resolved to keep from your boys and 
girls all unsafe or questionable reading. Then what are you 
doing to supply the wholesome, sunny, educational kind? 


St. Nicholas brings an entertaining host of 
Jascinating, interesting, desirable companions. 


Chivalrous, manly boys, cheerful, lovable girls, grown folks who have entertaining 
stories or things really interesting and educational to tell, clean-living athletes—just 
the kind of people you want your children to know—that is the kind they will meet 
in St. Nicholas, 

That is why St. Nicholas has long been the favorite magazine in homes of taste 
and cultivation. We have letters from Presidents and Senators, and many other 
great men of the nation telling what St. Nicholas has meant to them and their chil- 
dren. Some of the foremost artists and writers in America began their careers by 
contributing to St. Nicholas League. 

St. Nicholas is widely used for reading in public and private schools and is one 
of the first magazines chosen for every public libry. 

St. Nicholas does more than bring desirable companions. It has many educa- 
tional features and guides the taste for right things in literature and art. It stimulates 
the youthful imagination and suggests many things for the young reader to do. 
The contests in drawing, composition and photography are entered by thousands of 
boys and girls. 


The price of St. Nicholas is $3 per year—less than one cent 
a day. Do you know any other way to gain as much happi- 
ness and instruction for your children for so small a sum? 


Subscribe to St. Nicholas Magazine now and let it be a Christmas present for 
some girl or boy that will give joy throughout the year. 


S! NICHOLA 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Publishers of St. Nicholas 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $3 for a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas. Please mail the magazine to 


Amer. Mag.—Jan. 


Name. 


Address 


If you want a Christmas Remembrance card bearing your name sent to the same 


address, please let us know in your letter. 
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$20 a Month 


-extra 


O YOU KNOW that 

it is possible to add 
$20.00 a month extra to 
your present income dur- 
ing your spare time—the 
spare time when you won- 
der how you can “‘kill an 
hour or two." 


Conserve your time—turn 
it into money! 


Introduce Woman’s Home 
Companion, The American 
Magazine and Every Week 
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PAS E'S 


explanations. That would mean delay. 
Still worse, it would mean exposure of 
Johnny Fleming. She kept on down Wal- 
nut Street on the north side, supporting 
herself by fences and trees and telephone 

osts. She wanted to cry out at the num- 

er of cross streets there were and the 
agony it was to get down the curbings, 
across them, and up again. Against time 
she walked, remembering bitterly at times 
how quickly she had traversed that space 
in other years. 


INALLY, far at the end of Walnut 

Street, she reached Union Street. That 
turned toward Main. She crossed Main 
Street at thirteen minutes to nine. An 
automobile splashing mud to right and 
left, and its headlights prying through 
raindrops like diamonds in the beams, 
blared its horn as it missed her by a few 
feet. A man with an umbrella shutting 
off his vision bumped into her, and almost 
ended her journey. When the depot came 
into sight she could hear the puffing of the 
steam in the locomotive as it waited for 
the hands of the clock to permit it to be on 
its way. e 

Bill Twing, our local expressman, rec- 
ognized her first. He almost dropped a 
trunk on his foot, for he thought ju was 
looking at a ghost. 

“Quick, William!" Aunt Julia cried, 
dropping her umbrella in her exhaustion 
and supporting herself against the granite 
wall of the station. ‘Go through the cars, 
William. See if my grandson is aboard. 
Tell him to get off, with his luggage, right 
quick." 

With his own face as white as chalk, 
[m Fleming came down the steps with 

is valises just as the “All Aboard!” was 
sung out by the conductor. 

"Grandmother!" he cried. 
What's happened, Grandmother?" 

“I want you should take me home, lad- 
die," she said simply. 

He obeyed silently—knowing the worst 
intuitively and what she had done, and 
why she had done it. Mary Purse, in the 
mute hysterics of the elderly, opened the 
door to admit them. 

eae assisted his grandmother from the 
cab into the hall. Then she moved away 
from the hands outstretched to assist her. 
She tottered into the front parlor. John 
followed fearfully after her. 

Aunt Julia moved across to one of 
the curve-backed horsehair-upholstered 
chairs near the east window by the what- 
not. 

“Tt wasn't that I was a coward!” 
cried the boy. “I wasn't afraid to die, 
Grandmother. It was because—it was be- 
cause of you, and our family, and the big 
job I held, and that I thought my life was 
worth more to my country than my death.: 
It was because—" 

“Laddie,” she said weakly, her voice 
hoarse with the superhuman exertion of 
the thing she had done, “feel in that 
corner, side of the melodion. Bring me 
what's there, laddie." 

From the corner of the room John 
Fleming lifted an object. It was an old- 
fashioned, rusty cavalry sword in a heavy 
scabbard. 

* Give it to me, laddie." 

He laid the heavy, gruesome thing across 

her gaunt lap. 
: “Do you know whose sword this was, 


, laddie? She asked. 


* You! 


“It was my grandfather's," he replied 
thickly. 

“Yes, laddie, it was your grandfather's. 
Fifty-six years ago this spring in the 

resence of two of my—my boys, I 

uckled this sword about the waist of 
your grandfather. We had lived through 
just such times and scenes as you have 
lived through the past six months. We 
had eaten our last breakfast at home. 
In the blue uniforms of the Union my 
men-folks stood while I buckled this very 
same sword about your grandfather's 
waist. I knew that in the evening of that 
day they would be but a memory. I 
hoped they might be spared to me; but 
whether they were spared to me or not, 
I knew they were manly men—Farring- 
tons—going off to fight for the right, 
laddie. On that spring morning, a whole 
lifetime ago, I held each of them against 
me for the last time, and then I bade 
them go. I bade them go, and I gave them 
a smile—because it was all I had to give, 
the best that I could give. I offered them 
to Abraham Lincoln, the same as all the 
women-folks and the mothers are offer- 
ing their boys to-day to Woodrow Wilson. 
I was proud to do it, laddie. I—I—would 
do it—again." 

Johnny Fleming looked down at the 
spent and exhausted figure with the 
sword across her lap, her gnarled hands 
gripping it tightly, at the eyes which had 
lost their luster, now shining with an un- 
natural brightness. Could a painter have 
caught her thus his name would have be- 
come immortal. And a fierce pain of shame 
ripped through him. 

“Those boys and that husband never 
came back to me, laddie. Fifty-six years 
ago I gave the greatest treasures that lay 
within my power to give to my country, 
laddie. And I vibuld be dishonoring their 
memory, I would be dishonoring this 
sword, the Farrington sword, I would be 
dishonoring all that my country has meant 
to me since because of what it has taken in 
my life, if as late as this I held out one thing 
which I possessed and which it needed.’ 

“T thought you loved me so much that 
you wouldn't want me to go to Europe 
and get killed, and you be left alone, and 
all the Farringtons perish entirely," re- 
plied the lad miserably, “T thought—I 
thought—you loved me, Grandmother.” 


“TOVE you?” cried the old lady. “O 

dear Father!" She choked back the 
emotion that swayed her voice and made 
it a crackled and ridiculous thing. “Oh, 
laddie, you'll never know how I've loved 
you, as 1 loved two other boys and a man, 
a brave man, once long ago. But I am 
not so selfish in that love that I can't 
see things that are worse than getting 
shot on a battlefield. It’s come to me 
that folks wonder why I've kept strong 
and smiling under lots of other folks’ 
troubles since, laddie. And I'll tell you 
now, because any other time it'd sounded 
like bragging. It's because I sacrificed 
so much, once in the dear dead past. 
And I know the glory of such a sacrifice, 
the glory of unselfishness, the strength 
that comes from being brave enough to 
give what I have given. I love you, 
laddie, I love you as I loved those men 
back in '61. But I'd rather lose you nobly, 
honorably, a strong, brave man, obedient 
to our country that my other boys died 
to preserve, than have you spared to me 


Aunt Julia, by Witt1am DupLEy PELLEY 


—a coward. I want you to be brave and 
strong. I want you to face your duty. If 
the Farga line’s got to end, laddie, 
I want it to end in a young man who 
chooses agony and death on a battlefield 
to running away in order to live and keep 
up the family with one little blotch of dis- 
honor on it anywhere. PIl be sorry that 
our line is wiped out at last. But it’ll be 
a sweet sorrow, laddie, that there’s a 
wreath of glory to lay on the last person’s 
coffin. This is indeed your dahdi ther’s 
sword, laddie. It’s an honorable sword, 
a Farrington sword. Be true to it, laddie. 
Don’t let our line ‘run out’ in retreat and 
disgrace.” 

“Oh, Nannie!” cried the boy. He fell 
on his knees blindly before ker The 
sword slipped to the floor. His head went 
down in her aged lap. 


WHEN finally he had gone, old Aunt 
Julia Farrington arose from her 
chair just once. She arose to get a little 
black daguerreotype that had lain, a 
sacred relic, on the whatnot for many 
years. On her way across the room she 
stopped before the homely print of a 
beautifully homely man, Abraham Lin- 
coln, in its dark oval frame over the 
melodion. 

She looked up into that face. But she 
said nothing. 

Silence was more eloquent than an 
words. But what thoughts went aan A 
her mind as she sod there? Johnny 
Fleming had gone. She was—alone, alone 
with her memories of other years, and the 
agony in her heart which made it a mel- 
low, beautiful thing. All which had been 
beyond price to her in life, all that made 
it worth living, all that she once had to 
live for, to work for, to hope for, she had 
given unselfishly for tlíat sublime altru- 
ism which, for want of a better name,.we 
term “patriotism.” Verily, she had paid 
her price, verily her country meant to 
her more than any ranting politician or 
fiery-mouthed jingoist could ever know. 
There were times in the lives of other 
women when, old and worn-out and use- 
less, they had seen the sons for whom 
they had given themselves take their 
places in the life of the town, the state, 
the nation—great, good men, strong men, 
men whose lives rewarded the care and 
the worry and the work that at last left 
the mothers homely and broken and 

played-out. But for her there was noth- 
e nothing but memories! 

Throug! h long years she had known 
a mordet pain, a mother's hopes and 
fears and noble aspiration and sacrifices. 
Through long years—and yet, O God, 
how pitifully short a time—she had given 
herself through weary days and bitter- 
sweet nights, nurturing and guiding and 
helping those two boys to manhood. 
Then the nation had wanted them. 

Just a few months in a Southern prison 


had undone all to which she had dedicated | 
her womanhood. Yet she had not com- 
plained. With that rare, incomprehen- 
sible heroism of the small-town mother 
who smiles when the final “send-off” 
parade winds down the street out of 
sight and she sees one flushed youthful 
face that will henceforth be to her but a 
memory, melt in the serried ranks of the 
multitude, Aunt Julia had stood with her 
soul naked before her God and smilingly 
made the great, the infinite, the unspeak- 
able sacrifice, that beautiful ideals of 
national right and wrong, that success 
of great principles, the permanency of 
high ideals for the race might be realized 
and endure. She had lived to make that 
sacrifice—twice. And as on another day 
back in the lavender-scented past, she 
made it again, patiently, sweetly, nobly. 

There are women and mothers who 
become frenzied when they must make it 
once with but a single son. There have 
been many of them right here in Paris 
since the war broke out. But there are 
others, too, whose faces have grown 
wonderfully sweet and tender of late, 
since their sons have gone. We of the 
“Telegraph” office feel somehow that 
Aunt Julia Farrington's life has helped 
them mightily in the quality and quantity 
of that sweetness and that tenderness. 

After she had gazed silently into the 
face of Lincoln for a time, Aunt Julia 
moved over to the whatnot and got what 
she sought for. 


MARY PURSE came in softly a while 
afterward to help Aunt Julia back 
into her bed. She found her sitting in the 
same round-backed horsehair chair. The 
sword lay on the floor at her feet. In her 

uiet hands was the little black box of a 

aguerreotype. Inside on the glass showed 
faintly the figures of three men, standing 
stifly. They were dressed in the quaint, 
awkward uniforms of the days of ’61, 
their flat-headed caps held grotesquely 
in their right hands against their breasts. 
The older man in the middle had his left 
hand resting on the hilt of a sword. 
Those at his right and left were beardless 
boys. The chemicals which kept them on 
the glass were fading, fading with the 
years, like their memories in the hearts 
of a thoughtless generation; only to one 
woman and to God were they clear and 
distinct and held in veneration. 

* Mis Farrington," whimpered old Mrs. 
Purse, “don’t , you really think you 
oughter be goin’ to bed now? You must 
be plumb fagged out after what you’ve 
done this ni ight." 

But to 
no response. 


ary Purse's solicitation came 


That is the way that Aunt Julia left 
us... 
That is the way that Aunt Julia went— 
home. 


Can’t Let Go Until He Has Finished! 


[E YOU want a suggestion toward 
an improvement in your magazine I 
would suggest that you make it several 
times larger. As it is now I can’t put it 
down until I finish it. If you make it 
larger I would have to or else not eat or 
sleep. 

I used to take over a half dozen maga- 
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zines but have let them slide by degrees 
until only THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 
a trade journal are renewed, but if worse 
comes to worst the trade journal will go 
next, but THE AMER1ICAN—never—as long 
as it keeps up with the good work it is 
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The Quest of Gloria Harney 


(Continued from page 32) 


were guarded. I had seen the man fright- 
ened into oblivion once before by a mere 
suspicion. So convinced was I finally that 
it was Glannay, that, as I have said, I 
wrote to Miss Harney at New York. But 
m reply came from Manila. I think she 

had been quite around the world in that 
three years, and I picked up a cargo for 
Batavia so that—frankly, so that I could 
meet her there. 

We passed the bar safely and steamed 


| slowly up the coffee-brown river, which 


was flooded, between walls of dense 
and riotously green forest. There is no 
green to rival that of the tropical bush in 
the rainy season; it flares venomously be- 
fore your eyes in the sunlight between the 
showers—cloudbursts, rather—which con- 
ceal it in dense mists. It was hot and 
steaming that day. 

As we approached the statión I could 
see no sign of life. Miss Harney looked at 
me with agonized questioning in her eyes. 
Was it to Be another version of the Santol 
fiasco? 

* God knows!" I said fatuously. For I 
was anxious. This part of New Guinea 
was not Santol. Here things might have 
happened, easily. 

he anchor chain slipped out with a 
clatter and we swung to a dead stop pres- 
ently, so high was the water, against the 
little pier by the warehouse. 

And still no sign of life. Only the deep, 
vast silence and the sticky, malignant mys- 
tery of New Guinea in her ugly moods. Ù 
the river dark thunderheads were gather- 
ing. I don’t know why I was a little 


frightened, I'd been in narrow squeaks be-. 


fore. Besides, this was nothing, as yet, 
but foreboding. If I played the old wife's 
part, however, it was for the sake of the 
women. 


R a moment I wondered if I would not 
havedonebetter to have stopped in mid- 
stream and risked the “Garnet’s” drag- 
ging her anchor a little. The present posi- 
tion would be decidedly convenient for a 
rush, in case there were natives about who 
felt so inclined. Or, I thought, strangely 


enough, almost with hope, is it only deser- ` 


tion, as before? 

Experience in and about New Guinea 
might easily prove a dear teacher. I asked 
Miss Harney and Miss Leveton to remain 
on board, gave explicit orders to my crew, 
and saw to it that my automatic was in 
order and accessible. Then I vaulted the 
low bulwarks to the pier and, passing 
around the end of the warehouse, entered 
thelow enclosure of bamboo and proceeded 
toward the bungalow, which was out of 


| sight of the "Garnet." 


Half way up the pathway I stopped. 
In the far distance I could hear now the 
dull * boom-boom" of a native drum, of 
half a dozen of them. And then, near at 
hand, a faint rustling in the bush. A 
wonderful thing instinct is, when it's un- 
trammeled. Instinct told me to duck. I 
fell suddenly flat on my face. 

And over me sailed a long bone-pointed 
spear, landing in the soft black earth be- 
yond the pathway with a soft chug! 

I raised cautiously and looked ahead. 


On the far side of the bungalow at a gap 
in the bamboo palisade, a tattooed and 
paint-streaked face, surmounted by a tre- 
mendous shoe-brush mop of hair, peered 
through for an instant and then was gone 
before I could draw my automatic. I 
heard a low call, a sound of scuffing feet 
retreating into the bush, and I rose, know- 
ing myself safe for a little while. 

1 pushed on to the bungalow, thoroughly 
convinced that Collier was dead. 


‘THE door was open. I stepped across 
the threshold, and stopped with a great 
relief. Collier sat at his table, which was 

ushed against the wall, in which a loo 
Role bad been bored with an auger. His 
face was hidden in his arms, and on the 
table lay a pistol, broken open, empty, and 
half a dozen discharged cartridges. At the 
sound of my steps upon the sago-sheath 
flooring he Sed his head and stared at 
me incredulously. His hair and beard 
were unkempt, is face haggard and his 
eyes burning. He brushed a twitchin 
and impatient hand across his eyes an 
then spoke thickly. 

“Tt is you, then?” he said, as if con- 
ors. after long doubt. 

“I thought I heard a steamer; but I’ve 
been delirious so much the last few days 
that I didn’t consider i it worth while get- 
ting up to verify.” 

Collier,” I said, “a native tried to 
spear me outside. What’s wrong?” 

He glanced toward the loophole that 
commanded the break in the bamboo. 
* Village up the river. Tried to cheat me, 
and I wouldn't stand for it. Then tried 
to rob the warehouse. I caught 'em at it. 
Got one. Don't think I killed him, though. 
My boys got scared and deserted. Took 
all my ammunition except what was in my 
gun. The beggars haven't ventured inside 
the enclosure yet. I’ve been popping at 
them. But I popped my last pop about 
an hour ago. They were waiting around, 
a few of them, to be sure. Persevering 
devils. Clever, too. What are you doing 
here?" 

I didn't like his tone. 
quinine, man?" 

He grinned feebly. * Gone, every grain. 
Stolen, too. I’ve a notion one of the boys 
got a taste of it and liked it and bolted it 
'down. Darn poor taste he showed, if you 
should ask me. Anyway, i it’ s gone. I’ve 
been without it for a week.” 

He spoke again. “You’ve 
to spare, haven’t you, Captain? 
it closer this time.” 

I laughed. *'Yov're thinking of staying 
here? How many hours before the natives 
would get you, do you think?” 

He seemed to be gripping at his elusive 
reason. 

“No; ou'll have to come aboard,” I 
said. Dye plenty of quinine; but you 
can’t stay here—Glannay!” 

A sharp suspicion flared in his bloodshot 
eyes. He sprang to his feet with a smoth- 
ered exclamation. 

“Hold on!" I said quietly. “I’ve come 
to tell you you are safe. Powers was 
caught in another deal like the one you 


* Where's your 


got quinine 
I'll watch 
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How I Increased My Earnings 
From $2 to $200 4 Day! 


The Remarkable Story of a Young Man’s Experience 
After Reading a Wonderful Book, as Told by Himself 


to make money—others complain 
that they never made money be- 
cause they never had any luck. When 
one is up against the stern reality of 


Sie people say it takes money 


making both ends meet, it is natural to I 


feel that if they only had a little money, 
or a little luck, they wouldn’t have to 
worry about their bread and butter, and 
rent, and clothes. 


A short time ago I, too, felt that way. 
I was a bill clerk earning only $12 a 
week, and I used to worry myself sick 
about my future. 


To-day—it seems like a dream—all 
my financial troubles are over—my 
weekly income instead is about $1,000 
—more than I know how to spend. I 
own two automobiles and have a chauf- 
feur to drive me around. My children go 
to private schools. I have just pur- 
chased, for cash, a $25,000 home. P go 
hunting, fishing, motoring and traveling, 
whenever I care to. I live in a new kind 
of world. 


Let me say in all sincerity that what 
I have done, I believe any one can do. 
I am only an average man—not “bril- 
liant"—have never gone to college— 
my education is limited. I know at 
least a hundred men who know more 
than I, who are better educated and 
better informed—yet not one of them 
has made as much money as I have, 
their earnings probably averaging less 
than $50 weekly, while my income is 
over $1,000 weekly. I mention this to 
show that earning capacity is not gov- 
' emed by the extent of a man’s educa- 
tion—to encourage those who have not 
had the advantage of a comprehensive 
education. 


What, then, is the secret of my suc- 


cess? Let me tell you how it came 
about. 
One day, about three years ago, 


something happened that woke me up 
to what was wrong with me. It was 
necessary for me to make a decision on 
a matter which was of little conse- 
quence. I knew in my heart what was 
the right thing to do, but something 
held me back. I said one thing, then 
another; I decided one way, then an- 
other. I couldn’t for the life of me make 
the decision I knew was right. 


I lay awake most of that night think- 
ing about the matter—not because it 
was of any great importance in itself, 


but because I was beginning to discover 
what was wrong with me. Along to- 
wards dawn I resolved to make an 
experiment. I decided to cultivate my 
will power, believing that if I did this 
would not hesitate about makin 
decisions—that when I had an idea 

would have sufficient confidence in my- 
self to “put it over"—that I would not 


be afraid of myself, of things or of 


others. I felt that if I could smash 
my ideas across I would soon make my 
resence felt. I knew that heretofore 

had always begged for success—had 
always stood, hat in hand, depending 
on others to give me the things I de- 
sired. In short, I was controlled by 
the will af others. Henceforth, I deter- 
mined to have a strong will of my 
own—to demand and command what I 
wanted. 


With this new purpose in mind I 
applied myself to finding out something 
more about will power. The results at 
first were discouraging. While a good 
deal had been written about the mem- 
ory and other faculties of the brain, I 
could find nothing that offered any 
help to me in acquiring the new power 
that I had hoped might be mine. 


But finally I encountered the works of 
Professor Frank Channing Haddock. To 
my amazement and delight I discovered 
that this eminent scientist, whose name 
ranks with James, Bergson, and Royce, had 
just completed the most thorough and con- 
structive study of will power ever made. 
I was astonished to read his statement, 
“The will is just as susceptible of develop- 
ment as the muscles of the body!" My 
question was answered! Eagerly I read 
further—how Dr. Haddock had devoted 
twenty years to this study—how he had so 
completely mastered it that he was actually 
able to set down the very exercises by 
which any one could develop the will, 
making it a bigger, stronger force each day, 
simply through an easy, progressive course 
of training. ` 


It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated 
by Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount 
the extraordinary results that I obtained 
almost from the first day. I have already 
indicated the success that ‘my developed 
power of will has made for me. 


But it may be thought that my case is 
exceptional. Let me again assure you that 
I am but an average man, with no super- 
developed powers, save that of my own will. 
And to further prove my contention, let me 


say that since Prof. Haddock’s lessons, 
rules and exercises have been published, I 
have come across hundreds of other eases 
where strengthened will power has brought 
success and fortune to people who were 
failures, has enabled thousands to over- 
come drink and other vices almost over- 
night—has helped overcome sickness and 
nervousness, has transformed unhappy, 
envious, discontented people into domi- 
nating personalities filled with the joy of 
living. 


I have been authorized by the publishers 
of Prof. Haddock’s methods to say that any 
reader who cares to examine his startling 
book on will power may do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. In other words, 
if after a week’s reading you do not feel 
that “Power of Will” is worth $3, the sum 
asked, return it and you will owe nothing. 
When you receive your copy for examina- 
tion you will be interested in the studies on 
The law of great thinking; How to develop 
analytical power; How to guard against 
errors in thought; How to drive from the 
mind unwholesome thoughts; How to de- 
velop fearlessness; How to use the mind in 
sickness; How to acquire a dominating 
personality, hundreds of other similar per- 
sonal power studies. 


It is interesting to note that among the 
200,000 owners of “Power of Will” are such 
prominent men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Sena- 
tor T. B. Catron; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of 
Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson of 
Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas, and thousands of others. 


As a first step in will training, I would 
suggest immediate action in this matter be- 
fore you. It is not even necessary to write 
a letter. Use the blank form below, if you 
prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Pub- 
lishing Company, 16-A Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by return mail. This one act may mean 
the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will" 
at your risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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HEN cuts, bruises, or burns 

occur—let Mentholatum, 
"the little Nurse," heal in the 
more efficient way. Notharshly— 
but gently as a good healing aid 
should. 


A HEALING CREAM 


Always made under this signature AK ZA 


You'll like its cool, soothing 
“feel.” If troubled with roughened 
hands, just rub E 

on Mentholatum £ 
tonight. 
25ctubes. In jars, 
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DO THIS: Write today for small Testing Package, 


free. Or send lOc in stamps for Physician's size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATENTS 


WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 
list of Patent Buyers, and Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 
Sketch for free opinion asto patent- 

ability. Our Four Books sent free. FREE 
Patents advertised Free. We assist 

Inventors to sell their inventions. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 
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Tele of the great opportunities in this won- 
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EDGA. 
American School of Panting 
488 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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For 69 years the leading authority 
Now 9n Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 1918 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
60 Stone Street The Flower City 


"DON'T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. 
in my ears no 
they are invisible. 
not know had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
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ou can learn b; 


rofession, an 
iploma awarded. 


how 
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G. ALCORN, Pres. 


W, 


eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


were in. He's got himself twenty years in 
a Federal prison this time. You are free." 

He stared at me a moment. A queer 
spasm of emotion twitched at his face be- 
neath his beard. He stepped close to me. 

* You're lying!" he said suddenly and 
fiercely. 

“Upon my word, I’m not!” 

“You think you'll get me aboard and—” 

“Don’t be a fool, Glannay!” 

He was very close to me now. 

“You needn’t come aboard, then. I’ll 
go and get you the quinine, and you can 
stay and buen to death of the fever. Only, 
you won’t, because the natives will get you 
first. Can’t you see how absurd you are? 
You're scot-free. In my time, I’ve—oh, 
z you were a thousand times an embez- 
zler — 

He took me off my guard. It was crim- 
inally careless of me. But then, who could 
have suspected that? 

He shot out a lean brown hand, though 
it was a shaking one, straight to my holster 
and got my automatic! 

He stepped back, and as I looked at him 
a cold sweat broke out over me. He was 
almost quite mad and he was shaking with 
ague—but at a distance of six feet? No, 
no! There was nothing to be gained by 
rushing him. He wasn’t shaky enough to 
chance that! 

* Sit down!” he said harshly. 


I SAT on the table, leaning back against 
the wall. He sat down on a chair facing 
me, the blue-steel mouth of the automatic 
—] swear it looked as big as a saucer!— 
pointed at my belt. And he was so evi- 
dently irresponsible! 

There we sat at cross-purposes, and I 
argued against an insurmountable sus- 
picion. He believed that my sole purpose 
was to lure him on board the "amer 
and turn him over to a detective. He de- 
bated crazily and aloud whether he should 
shoot me and risk swinging for it at the 
hands of the Dutch authorities. 

And I had given the strictest orders that 
no one was to leave the “Garnet” unless 
they heard me fire a shot! 

And all the while he seemed utterly blind 
to his, to our, other danger. For Í knew 
very well what had happened outside the 
palisade. The natives on watch there, 
having failed to kill me, had scurried away 
to their village. Suddenly I broke off in 
the midst of a sentence to notice that the 
dull boom of the village drums had ceased. 
There was nothing to be heard save the 
chatter of the unaffrighted birds. Yet I 
knew that, creeping through the dense, 
poisonous bush, were the warriors of that 
village, noiseless, murderous, cunning. 

Or, even now, the native canoes might 
be putting off from the banyan roots alon 
the river bank to float down and surroun 
the “Garnet,” left without a commander. 
I'd known it to happen before; not too 
long ago, either. 

My ear began to fancy the rustling of 
the painted Papuans outside the enclosure, 
slipping closer. I wet my tongue and be- 
gan again to plead desperately with him. 

“T can show you the whole story in the 
newspapers!" I cried. “Do names mean 
nothing to you? One of those papers was 
the Columbus ‘ Evening Dispatch,’ another 
the Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer.’ I never 
was in Ohio. I’ve not been in America 
since I was three years old. Where could 
I get the names?’ 


He shook his head cunningly. He would 
not even walk out into the pathway with 
me, he was so certain it was a trap. 

I played my last card. 

"islannay, for God's sake listen to me! 
Someone is aboard the ‘Garnet’ who loves 
you. She has come thousands of miles 
to see you. She—" 

He burst into wild laughter. Then he 
began to sing crazily: 


*My bonnie lies over the ocean, 
My bonnie lies over the sea...” 


On to the mad end of it. 

“Glannay!” I cried despairingly, “Gloria, 
Gloria Harney is out there, on the ‘Gar- 
net!” 

“Fore heaven, I will shoot you, you 
sea-roaming liar!” he said suddenly. “Five 
minutes for last prayers, and then, snuff! 
Out you go! Pll take my little chance 
with the Dutch!" 

But at that instant a shadow fell 
athwart the threshold, and Gloria, with an 
exclamation, stood in the doorwa¥. From 
her position she could not see Glannay. 
She glanced at me sitting absurdly mo- 
tionless on the table. 

“Why, why, what's the matter?” she 
cried. “I became frightened. You’ve 
been gone forty minutes! I couldn’t stay 
on board!” 

Glannay let fall the pistol with a clatter, 
and whirled around with dazed unbelief 
in his face. He staggered when he saw her. 

Gloria cried out, “ Robert!" ran to him 
and flung her arms about him, murmuring 
brokenly, “Oh, my dear, my poor, poor 
dear!" And there was that in her voice 
that somehow transcends all description. 

After that one lucid moment, Glannay 
was quite foolish with joy and fever. But 
I dared not let them linger for an instant. 
Half leading, half dragging him, we has- 
tened down the pathway to the pier and 
climbed aboard the “Garnet.” 


WE WEIGHED anchor at once, and 
the current swung her around, nose 
down-stream. As we drifted into mid- 
stream, I glanced up the river. 

Around a bend a flotilla of native canoes, 
lashed together in rafts, with paddles beat- 
ing the cient water to a milky froth, 
loaded with native’ warriors brandishing 
spears tipped with cassowary feathers, 
screaming in batted rage, burst into sight. 
They were so close that I could distin- 
guish the white shell bracelets around their 
dark, waving arms. 

So near! 

I signaled full speed ahead, knowing the 
whole river bed for deepwater channel in 
that flooded stage. Veer soon we left 
them behind. Miraculous good fortune, I 
thought. Almost unbelievable. After all 
those groping years, and disappointments, 
and that borily ironical forty minutes in 
the bungalow ashore, to slip out in the 
very nick of time! A watchful Providence, 
perhaps! Still, the let-down left me with 
clattering knees. 

Presently, going aft, I met Miss Leve- 
ton, standing near the cabin door. There 
was a strange, disturbed light in her won- 
derful eyes. 

"Life is hard, isn't it, Captain?" she 
said. And then she added, with a note of 
intense satisfaction: “ But it's very inter- 
esting. I shall certainly hate to die." 

Two wonderful women. I shall never 
forget them. 
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140 LaSalle Trained Men With the Standard Oil Company 


Training Men for Higher Salaries 


Hundreds of ambitious men in the executive departments of our big industries and corporations have learned that LaSalle 
training is the short-cut to efficiency, personal power and promotion. 


‘One hundred and forty men with the Standard Oil Company alone are systematically pr p eparing themselves for advance- 


ment to positions of larger r 


The mastery of business through office routine is too 
slow for men ambitioue to win promotion. That is why they 
bave looked $» 1 to a better, quicker plan of advancement—the 

method of thorough, specialized training, under the 
direct, personal guidance of practical, pansa iar experts— 
men who are successful in doing the they teach. La 
Salle University has expended ov over half a million 
dollars in organizing, classifying and giving to its members 
in easily u home study courses, the latest knowl- 
edge and experience of eminent business authorities. 


Business Wants Brains 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab tells us: “The captains of industry 
in America are not Ay agg money; they are seeking brains 
—specialized brai They need men with efficient train- 
ing—men with trained ability € and the initiative to originate 
money-saving, business-building plans. 


The late James J. Hill ee fives you a significant 
statement for consideration. He ere will never be 
too many trained executives. Every trained executive 
multiplies the value of the man under him to the exact ex- 


tent of his training.” 

Five hundred thousand business organizations in Amer- 
ica need trained men. As Mr. Hill has wisely said: Brent 
will never be too many.” The demand is growing greai 
and greater. The urgent need is for men who can mt the 
better jobs. Big business wants legally trained men, ex- 

accountants, auditors, comptrollers, business managers, 

king experts, ice managers, cost accountants, sales 

managers, traffic managers, interstate commerce experts, 

business correspondents. And LaSalle training will equip 

ms Qu a full knowledge of the work necessary to step 
these positions you may choose. 


'The Extension Method 


LaSalle Extension University brings its trai to you 
by mail You can get a thorough education in higher bus- 
iness methods by using your leisure time evenings at home, 
after office hours, on the train, in the street car or before 
breakfast—anywhere—whenever you have a few minutes to 
devote to reading or writing. 

If you have a common school education and common 
sense enough to know that it takes some determination and 


ility in the executive and administrative departments of 
large companies employing over one hundred La Salle men. The Pennsylvania 


work to qualify for a job where you will use your head and 
direct others, you are eligible for enrollment. You can be- 
gin NOW. And you can goas fast or as slow as your indi- 
vidual circumstances permit. The only requirement is that 
you have ambition, 


LaSalle Trained Men Win 


Every year over 20,000 ambitious men enroll in these La 
Salle courses—and the following statements are taken at 
random from the thousands of reports received from stu- 
dents and graduates in every section of the country. 

“The most efficient and most rapidly ones men in 
our whole organization are La Salle train 

: “Promoted to Gen: 

“Saved our firm $3,988 on o export shipment.” 

“Ss ary increased 250 pe! 
'e been promoted "c “Chief of Tariff Department.” 
“Saved our company $7,000, and will probably save $33,000 
more this year.’ 

“Increased my income $2,500 a year.” 

“Now in my own office with “Traffic Manager’ on the 


r.” 

ome Certified Public Accountants’ examination in 
io.” 
“Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 


Plan for Greater Success 


You know that never before has business issued such 

an insistent call for the trained man as it is sending out 

. You know that no man can d still He must 

advance or he will recede. Only the trained man forges 

ahead. Do as these Standard Oil men, as these agg 
vania Railroad men, as these employees of Armour & 

and and thousands of other forward-looking men are doing. 


Send Coupon for Our Book 
“TenY ears’ Promotion In One” 


It’s free to ambitious men. One Chicago executive 
said: “Get this book even if it costs you $5 for a copy,” 
It is clear and inspiring. It shows how thousands of men 
found the short cut to promotion. Learn how the LaSalle 
convenient payment plan of specialized business training 
will qualify you for a high ied position. Mark with 
an X the line of work in which you wish to qualify and 
mail the coupon today—NOW. . 


“Young men should study business thoroughly. As for opportunities there 
are ten today for every one there was sixty years ago." —John D. Rockefeller. 


—— — — — — — — Fill in and Mail This Coupon Now — — — — — — — = 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.133-R, Chicago, Ill. 


_ Gentlemen:— Kindly send me free and postpaid, copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and 
particulars regarding opportunities for men who have had your training course and service in the department I have 


— with an X. 
Des BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for ,Sales 


Official, 
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HIGHER ACCOUNTANGE: S 
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erm sel Certified Public Ac- 

eountants, Cost Accountants, ete. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
training for executive 


tions in conferred. 
Financial Institutions, 


Tellers, Cashiers Trust Officers, Fi- L1 raining for Expert Bookkeeping Po- 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training for 
Railroad 


o LA ing for admission to bar and ex- 
ecutive-business positions requiring 
legally-trained men. Degree 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Fespondent position as Foreign 


Cor- 
and Industrial t with Spanish - Speaking 


Managers, Traffic Experts, etc. 


DE race PUBLIC SPBARING. 
Training in the art of forceful, 
ive speech— Ministers, pad. a 
ternal Leaders, Politicians, ete. 
oO BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business Cor- 
respondents, Business Literature and 
Copy Writers, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


usiness. This is only one of man 
ilroad Company has more than nine hundr: 


La Salle Trained Men 
can now be found d employedin the execu- 
tive Separtmen of practically y all the 


houses 
rM Organizations in the United 
States. y prominent business con- 
cerns ed in each of which 100 
to 900 or more La Salle members or - 
uates zm our perna e pe de- 
partments are emplo responsible 
positions. For ins: 
Pennnylvania R.R. . . . 918 
American Telegraph 
& prp hone Company . 259 


U. S. Steel Corporation . 250 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. . 564 
rmour & Company. . . 162 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. . . $92 
Ford Motor Company . . 122 
Swift & Company . 1 
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Among the numerous firms 'and cor- 
porations employing 50 to 100 or more 

Salle students or graduates are the 
folowing: 

Western Electric Compan; 

International Harvester Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Wells Fargo Express Company 

year Tire and Rubber Co. 

and every important railroad company 
in the United States. 

More than 125,000 men in active busi- 
ness life including many corporation 
officials, bankers and professional men 
have been enrolled and are reaping the 
benefits of LaSalle training and service. 
Over 20,000 new members now enroll an- 
nually. The LaSalle organization con- 
sists of 800 people, including a staff of 
900 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, special lecture writers, 
instructors and assistants. Salle 
trained men occupying responsible posi- 
tions can be found throughout the entire 
Engiish speaking world. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
quite te to the free use of of our Business 
g Service which gives you the 


real and c dis zA ve service 


LAE ern sys th 
cannot supp. any other 
institution of similar character. 
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From The Diamond Cutters Direct To You 

By Mail at DIAMOND CUTTER’S PRICES 

If you never bought diamonds direct from the diamond 
cutters, you will be amazed at the difference between a 
diam cutter's and a retailer's prices. By purchasing 
direct from us, you save not only importer s, but also 
the cutter's and retailer's profits. 


MONEY BACK IN FULL ANYTIME WITHIN ONE YEAR 


With every purchase we issue our written money back 
guarantee, which gives you the right to return your dia- 
mond anytime within one year and we immediately refund 
the full price paid, to the penny. 


ELEGRAPH YOUR DIAMOND ORDERS AT OUR EXPENSE 


To expedite delivery and avoid disappointment, you 
can be sure of receiving your on time by telegraphing 
collect your diamond orders direct from thisad. Telegram 
charges will be paid by vs. In ordering a ring be sure 
and give ring size. WIRE YOUR ORDER NOW. 


1918 CATALOG FREE 


Write today for our beautiful 244-page catalog describing in 
detail thousands of gifts in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., at 
such money-saving prices ns you have never known before. This 


big book mailed free on receipt of postal or letter. Write NOW. 
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was the means of throwing me into con- 
tact with some of the younger sons of 
wealth, whose business was useful to the 
firm of Merode Juergens and Company. 
Most of them were chaps with more 
money than brains, who belonged to a 
dozen clubs. The one where I lived they 
frequented only because, being less fash- 
ionable and less popular with the older 
men, it was more indulgent in the mat- 
ter of house rules and the extension of 
credit. Among the group a man named 
Thorne, about my own age, the son of the 
senior partner of Thorne, Wilber and 
Company, a big house in the Street, I 
found most congenial. He and I struck up 
a friendship which was destined to have a 
large influence on my affairs. 

Say what we will, fight against it as we 
may, there is one basis for social dis- 
tinctions, and one alone—and that is 
money. I did not mean to let my financial 

rogress cut me off from old-time friends, 
but my good, resolves had very little in- 
fluence on the outcome. Removal to the 
club automatically lifted me into another 
world, where they could not and did not 
desire to follow. 

Our club was made up of all sorts of 
young fellows, very few of them from the 
Street. There were young lawyers and a 
couple of newspaper men, and growing 
chaps from various lines of business, in 
addition to the gentlemen of leisure like 
Thorne. All they knew about me was that 
I did “something in Wall Street." 


OE night,-when a crowd of us were 
going to dinner and the theater, 
Thorne asked me to stop in for him at his 
house. I was glad to do it, because it was 
the first time I had been invited to a 
really fine home in New York, and because 
Thorne’s father was senior partner in one 
of the old-line houses in the Street. There 
was a chance that I might meet him, and 
such chances were not to be overlooked. 

I found the house on one of the side 
streets off Central Park, a plain brick 
mansion like all the rest on the street. 
A butler opened the door, and let me into 
a small reception-room, richly furnished. 
Mr. Albert would be down in a few min- 
utes, he said, and asked me to wait. 
Thorne appeared a little later in his dinner 
coat. With him was a man of sixty or 
thereabouts, a ruddy-cheeked man, rather 
round, with gray, banker whiskers, who 
BERANE Thorne’s introduction with 
a pleasant smile and a rather flabby hand. 
He was always glad to meet any of Albert’s 
friends, he said. I responded with the 
usual inane remark 

“I have heard so much of you, Mr. 
Thorne.” 

Then we went out. But all the evening 
I was warmed by a glow of self-satisfac- 
tion. I had met one of the really big 
fellows down-town. I had got my toe 
inside the door, and it was now only a 


question of time. I would see more of the 
elder Thorne, naturally; I would meet his 
* friends in the course of events; I would be 
known; they would have their eyes on me. 


N THE following evening I looked for 

oung Thorne in the club, but he was 

not doers: It was three or four days before 

I ran across him, and when I spoke to him 
he seemed a bit offish and ill at ease. 

“What’s the matter, Al?” I said. 
* What's happened?” 

“Oh, nothing," he replied. 

* But there is something," I insisted. 
“You act as though I had robbed a 
chicken roost. What have I done? 
What's up?" 

He lit a cigarette. 

* Well, if you must have it, Geordie, I 
think perhaps it would be just as well if 
we didn't see quite so much of each other. 
I'm sorry, but—" 

The "blood flamed to my face: I 
clenched my hands hard. What did the 
fellow mean? What had happened so 
suddenly to change him? I kept control 
of myself with an effort. 

“I don't understand, Al,” I said evenly. 
“If I have done anything—” 

"No, it's nothing you've done," he 
replied. “‘It’s just this—I might as well 
be perfectly frank and have it over with. 
Didn't you say you were with a man 
named: Juergens down-town?" 

* Merode Juergens and Company," I 
replied. 

“Yes, that's it. That's the name. You 
know me. I don't know anything about 
the Street. One name means as much as 
another to me. But the Old Man keeps 
insisting that sometime I've got to give 
up this lily existence and go down there 
amid the dust and grime. He says that I 
must be very careful about my associates 
—my connections—” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that Mer 
Juergens—” I burst out. 

“Tf you will have it in his own words, 
Geordie,” .he said with a wry look, “my 
revered father states that Mer Juergens, 
as you call him, is a first-class crook.” 

“Irs a lie!" I cried. “Take that back 
or—” 

He did not let me finish. A group of 
fellows had come in through the library 
door. 

“Excuse me," Thorne said. “Someone 
wants me over there." 

He tossed his cigarette into the fireplace 
and calmly stepped away. I followed him 
with my eyes: he joined the group, who 
pene and started, laughing, toward the 

ar. 

Ilooked quickly around to see whether 
anyone had observed the passage between 
us. The room was empty. Icalled for my 
hat and coat, and stepped out into the 
street. 

My little world reeled around me. 

(To be continued) 


"FIRED'"—that is what happens to George Groton next 
month, but that is not all. The force of the blow is softened 
or sharpened) by the appearance on the scene of Betty. 
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This is but one of the many charts in the New Way in Typewriting 


How to Double or Treble Your 
Speed in Typewriting . 


Amazing New System of Keyboard Mastery and Gymnastic Finger Training . 
Enables Stenographers to Typewrite 80 to 100 Accurate Words a Minute 


T IS surprising, yet true, that the average 

queweeen user does not typewrite more 

than 25 or 30 words a minute. And even 
this low rate of speed is eye-straining, nerve- 
straining, tiresome, and difficult. Moreover, it 
is accompanied by frequent errors and erasures. 
Hund; of "touch system" operators never 
get beyond 40 words a minute. Yet it is as easy 
as A B C for anyone to typewrite 80 to 100 words 
a minute, with perfect accuracy, when the key- 
board is properly mastered and the fingers 
e: scientifically for speed, flexibility and 
control. 


Needless to say, a stenographer's salary de- 
pends on the quantity and quality of finished 
typewritten work he or she turns out. So this 
business of increasing speed is a very vital one 
to those who are anxious to increase their sal- 
aries, 


Gymnastic Finger Training 


The trouble with most stenographers is that 
their fingers do not move rapidly enough—do 
not strike the keys with sureness and control— 
do not have that precision and independence 
of action so essential to saving seconds on key 
strokes, Only one in a hundred has this unusual 
finger action, and wherever it is present you 
find a stenographer above the average. Most 
of us cannot typewrite rapidly because our 
fingers have not been trained for the work. 


European music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special 
finger exercises. This is because the untrained 
way is not the right way. The best results can- 
not be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be 
used correctly—unless the student develops 
and strengthens the proper muscles. This train- 
ing is even more essential to expert typewriting. 


Now at last a revolutionary, new method 
overcomes this at once—develops finger 
strength and flexibility by simple, easy exer- 
cises away from the machine—trains the fingers 
beforehand for their work on the machine— 
and the results border on the miraculous. In 
connection with this gymnastic finger training 
there is enough machine practice to make the 
work interesting and effectual. 


New, Simple Machine Practice 


rac- 
uate 


Business colleges give their students machine 
tice, to be sure, but not one business college g 


in 20 can write without looking at the keys. This is 
because the ordinary methods of instruction are so in- 
efficient. The New Way in Typewriting absolutely en- 
ables students to typewrite blindfolded. It has 
brought results where many s “touch” sys- 
tems have failed. The New Way in Typewriting in- 
cludes the startling principle of “first fingers first,” 
most commonly words and phrases, two-and- 
three-letter combinations and a system of memorizing 
the keyboard so thoroughly as to make it as easy to 
operate as though there were only one key on the entire 
machine! Combined with the Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing, this remarkable system of machine practice will, 
in a few weeks, with only 10 or 15 minutes’ study a 
day, enable you to typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute. 
That is guaranteed. The entire Course will not cost 
you a penny if it fails. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week! 


Are your eyes chained to the keys? Do you use only 
one or two fingers in typewriting? Isit hard work for 
ou? Is your work disfigured by erasures and errors? 
f so is it any wonder that you probably make a bare 
living wage? Speed and accuracy are absolutely guar- 
anteed if you study the New Way. Salaries of New 
Way Students are increased from $8, $10, and $15 a 
week, to $25, $35, and $40. Its all in the fingers— 
nothing more. All that is necessary is to find the right 
way of training your fingers—and that is the New Way. 


Actual Results from New Way 
Typewriting 
How this New Way in Type- 
writing raises salaries of stenog- 
raphers is shown by actual 


figures given in the letters writ- 
ten to Mr. Tulloss by hundreds 


of stenographers. For example. 
Mr. John H. Marquette of 
Smith's Falls, Ont., never av- 


eraged more than 40 to 45 words 
per minute until he began to 
typewrite the New Way. His 
speed quickly increased and soon 


he was typewriting at the phenomenal speed of 85 to 90 
words a minute from shorthand notes, and as a result 
of this increased speed in typewriting his salary was 

i 20 per cent and within a few months 20 per 
cent. more. Às Mr. Marquette says, he is now earning 
about twice as much as any of the other fourteen 
stenographers in his office. 

Then there is the story of Miss Anna S. Cubbinson 
of Harrisburg, Pa., who writes: “I am to-day filling 
the position of Chief Clerk to the Department o! 
Parks in this city, my salary being exactly double 
what it was when I took up the study of the New Way 
in Typewriting.” 

A. H. Gardiner of Madison, Wis., was getting $70 

r month when he began the study of New Way 
Typewriting. In a remarkably short space of time he 
increased his speed from 50 words a minute to 80 
words and his salary jumped to $150 a month— 
more than double what it was. 


Write for New Free Catalog 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to get more 
money in your pay envelope—don't wait a single 
moment before sending for our large free catalog, 
containing outline of lessons and describing fully the 
New Way in Typewriting. 

This new method is bringing such marvelous results 
to others—is proving itself to be so sure a means of 
quickly increasing salaries—that you will be doing 
quu a big injustice if you fail to write at once. 

ou may have the whole course on trial—every cent 
of your money refunded if it does not bring you the 
results you expect. Course includes complete business 
reference library for stenographers free. Tear off the 
coupon now, or write a postal or letter before you turn 
the page. State also whether you are interested in New 
Way Shorthand. 


The Tulloss School 
2441 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


The Tulloss School 
2441 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 

Gentlemen— Please send me your free catalog about 
the New Way in Typewriting. This incurs no obliga- 
tion on my part. 


sees] |) |] nnn n 


NOTE—I/ you are interested also in New Way Short- 
hand, write "yes" here. ....... 
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ye may have nothing to insure 
but yourself. Then insure your- 

Your ability to work is your one 
asset. A Hartford accident policy 
will give you an income when sick or 
disabled. 


self. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 


INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


KEITH'S $1 Offer 


st—A 100- pa 
age number of 
Keith's Maga- 
zine, a special 
number devoted 
to Bungalows. 
2nd—Abig book 
containing up- 
to-date designs for 100 ARTISTIC HOMES. 
3rd—A four months’ subscription to the well-known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Maga- 
zine, $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. Newsstands. 


ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH'S, 757 Met. Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


7 —City, 6%—Farm First Mortgages. Our 
own money invested in all mortgages offered invest- 

ors. Our farm mortgages are made only on Central Texas, 

black waxy, hog-wallow lands. Not more than 50% of value 

loaned—usually less. Twenty years in business. Write for 

booklet, “Safe Investments.” 

R. 0. CULP & COMPANY, Mortgage Loans, Temple, Texas 
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Sound Short-Time In- 
vestment Netting Un- 
usually High Rate 
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Natural advantages of the Company's 
location are for low-cost pro- 
duction and distribution of a commodity of 
prime importance. Net many times 
nterest requirements. 

Denominations of $500 and $1000. Werec- 
ommend this as an exceptional investment. 


Write for Circular No. 940 AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
(A630) 
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The Family’s Money 


Young Married 
People’s Igno- 
rance of the 


| Dollar 


T SEEMS remarkable to me that so 
many of the young couples starting 
life on small salaries in the city get 
along as well as they do financially; re- 
fined, educated young people, I mean, who 
have come from comfortable homes. For 
it is no joke to support a family of two or 
more on a salary of from twenty-five to 
forty-five dollars a week, paying rent for 
even a modest little apartment, buying 
food and clothing, and having any left 
over for the interminable list of wicidental 
expenses and the inevitable emergencies. 
It’s a big task, as I and any number of my 
acquaintances know, and nine out of ten 
of us have felt pointedly the lack of sound 
training in the handling of money in the 
ood old days when Father paid the bills. 

e appreciate our parents’ wish for their 
children to be happy and free from worr 
about the disagreeable problems of life 
(like restricted incomes!), but when so 
many of us come squarely into collision 
with them later on, isn’t it mistaken kind- 
ness not to prepare our minds to solve 
them? 

Some fathers and mothers do, of course, 
really form and carry out a plan of teach- 
ing their children the value of money, the 
wise ways of spending it, how to: resist 
frittering it away, how to save, and these 
parsaa are to be thoroughly commended. 

ut most boys and girls aren’t reall 
taught even the fundamentals, taught, 
mean, as they are taught economics and 
mathematics in school. Let me tell of a 
few rather typical cases where the young 
husbands and wives are learning lessons in 
the school of grim necessity which they 
might have learned pleasantly as they 
were growing up. 

My husband’s friend Henry was brought 
up by indulgent parents, people in easy 
circumstances. All his younger life Henry 
ordered anything he wanted at any of the 
stores in his home city, and charged it to 
his father. The bills were paid with never 
a word to Henry, even when he ordered 
two or three expensive suits at a time. At 
college he so far overran his generous al- 
lowance that his mother was secretly kept 
busy paying off his debts. Fine prepara- 
tion for his present life, living in a four- 
room flat in Denver with his wife on some- 
thing like thirty-five dollars a week! 

Or take my cousin Jimmy, brought up 
by a father who, despite rather consider- 
able roperty, had it always so involved 
that his income was uncertain in the ex- 
treme. Jimmy had practically to beg 
every cent he spent during his boyhood 
and his years at college. Having to work 
so hard to "get it out of the old man," he 


To the Thrifty 


It was the army of small investors who con- 
tributed materially to the wondertul success 
of the first and second Liberty Loans. 


- It was the same army of buyers who largely 
sustained the stock market during its recent 
depression and prevented the demoralization 
which usually accompanies such declines. 


It is the same army of buyers who, now 
educated to the blessings of thrift, save while 
they invest. 


There is no better way to win a competence 
than to buy well seasoned securities on the 
Partial Payment Plan. Prevailing low prices 
present many real opportunities for beginning 
your thrift program. 


Send for booklet B-10 


| John, Muir & Q. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. : 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


$125-$250 a Month 


Are you under 55? War has taken the youth of the country. 
Railroads demand Traffic Inspectors—young men, old 
men, but trained men. $125 a month and expenses to start. 
What isa Traffic Topito Briefly—he roams thecontinent 
na 
money. If he is efficient he is bound to gain 

trust. Hundreds wanted now. You can do this with prop- 
er training. F. P. S. qualifies you in 3 months’ home 

study, and arranges for position. Write for 

explanatory booklet K-1. 


Fronficr Preparatory School 


FREE. THE BOYS MAGAZINE. boy's mentai norai 


and physical development to send today for a free copy of 
The A zine. Full of clean, inspiring stories and 


1l 
ott F. Redfield Co., 1723 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


$2,500 to $25,000 a Year 


Right now the railroads, manufacturers 
and shippers are in urgent need of 100,000 
traffic men—experts who know how to 
route shipments, obtain shortest mileage, 
quickest deliveries, classify goods, obtain 
lowest rates. Train now for one of these big 
positions. Salaries as high as $25,000 a year! 


Prepare at Home 


Our practical method of training you by 
mail makes everything easy for you. You 
acquire efficiency in a few months because 
you have the assistance of America’s most 
prominent traffic men. Don't pass up this 
opportunity. It’s the biggest and best you 
ever had. - 


Amazing Book FREE 


Learn fully what traffic management 
means and what it offers you. Send a post- 
card now for our amazing free book. It will 
astonish you to see the opportunity within 
your reach. Write today, NOW! A postal 


will do. 
ANEW PROFESSION | American Commerce Association 
Tre MANAGE >| Dept. 251, American Commerce Bldg. 
i Chicago, Ill 


was always in debt, always embarrassed 
and uncomfortable, and when he did have 
a little money ahead he spent it foolishly 
in a kind of bravado. To be sure, he should 
have dipped into some work to.help along 
—it would have been the making of him; 
but lacking encouragement, he never did. 
Now there are monthly periods of terror 
in Jimmy’s flat, when he and his little 
wife realize how far behind their expendi- 
tures is their hundred and forty dollar 
check. 

There is another couple I know whose 
income is only twenty-hve dollars a week, 
though the young man spent years at one 
of the finest engineering schools in the 
country. He is one of the people who 
won't take a chance, so he won't give up 
his job, for fear of not finding another. 
The girl always had a large allowance at 
home, was used to going to matinées and 
buying candies and flowers and pretty 
clothes that struck her fancy—and when 
her purse was empty her father filled it 
again. So Grace had no definite income, 
no definite expenses, no training in the ne- 
cessity of saving particular dollars for par- 
ticular debts, nothing in the world to be 
responsible for in a money way. ` 

t goes pretty hard uh her, naturally, 
not to jump into a taxi when she wants to; 
she does, sometimes, and then gets money 
on the sly from her dad to make up the 
astounding deficit in her household allow- 
ance. She fibs to her husband about the 
price of her clothes, defending herself by 
saying, “Well, it did cost only six dollars 
—of eure money!" But when George 
finds out, as he will some day, that the 
other six dollars for that hat came from 
Grace's father, there will be a family 
scene I hope to be spared. And her father 
thinks Grace is pretty cute to manage that 
way! But J say, bless these young hus- 
bands for their boyish pride. Marriage 
ought to mean, for the average couple, 
starting out alone on their own resources. 
In case of sickness or great need, let us 
borrow openly if we must; but unless that 
time comes, what a satisfaction it is, this 
“going it on our own!” 

In another case I know of, the wife has 
broken up housekeeping and gone to live 
with her parents, not because she and her 
husband were uncongenial but because 
she wouldn't make the effort necessary to 

_live on his income. He was getting a good 
start in his business, too, but now he lives 
alone in a distant city where he can make 
more money to send his wife. That's a 
pleasant way to live up to the marriage 
vow “for richer, for poorer!” And the 
girl’s mother says it is because Rachel is so 
extravagant. l wonder if she sometimes 
has visions of the way she might have 
trained Rachel, back in those days when 
it was still possible. 

So it goes: in most cases, no intelligent 
care put on the matter as the young people 
grow up, often no stated income which 
they know is to cover definite expenses, no 
remote hints about budget making, nor 
teaching of economical Tavine: nor en- 
couragement to save for the rainy day, and 
almost never any instruction in the rudi- 
ments of investing. 

I should approve of a boy's having an 
allowance large enough to include a sum 
for room and board, which he would pay 
to his mother each week, besides getting 
his own books and clothes and incidentals. 
Teach him to set aside a percentage each 
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Than 1⁄2 on a $100 UNDERWOOD 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 

VERYONE knows the reputation of the Underwood Typewriter. 

I will send you on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a High Grade No. 

4 Visible Writing Underwood, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special 
Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, that will teach you to operate this 
simple Underwood in one day. I will give you a written guarantee of 
FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE from date %f sale and I will save you much 
more than one-half the manufacturer’s price. 


25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


I am the largest typewriter re-builder in the world, employing the most expert work- 
men in the typewriter business. I handle only Underwoods, obtaining all my machines 
and all new parts direct from the Underwood Company. 


How I Double the Life of an Underwood 


Do not confuse me with a second-hand dealer. I put each machine through a process 
that I have spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart and re-built 
from top to bottom. 


The frame is re-enameled, the bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit for further 
service are discarded and replaced by new parts purchased from the Underwood 
Company. Every machine is equipped with new type, new platen, new ribbon 
vibrator, front scale, feed roll, ribbon, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber feet, 
ete. Expert mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any me- 
chanical typewriter test. S ; 2 
. My Five Year Guarantee—Ten Days’ Free Trial 


I personally stand back of every machine that goes through my fac- 
tory witha WRITTEN FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE. 
RENT APPLYING RENT 
ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 
OR—-——-- 3 


I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated 

and described herewith. You don't even have to buy the machine 
at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, 
if you conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and write 
like new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit or charges 
paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. 


Mail coupon or post card today for special low 
Rent or Buy price and terms. You can RENT, applying six 
months' rental on purchase price, buy on easy terms or 
secure discount for cash. 


Our Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE 


A new plan— our agency plan. You are not 
asked to do any canvassing or soliciting for 4 
orders. You simply co-operate with us; Be: 

b coming part of our nation-wide organiza- 
EM tion. You can easily get your Under- RAS 
> wood FREE in this way. Send name se [5 

and address on coupon today and Fy? 
learn about Offer No. 36. Ye of 
c 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 


Typewriter Emporium >% 
CHICAGO KA 


Guarantee Free Trial t. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and illustrators earn from 
$20.00 to $125.00 or more per week. My 
practical system of personal individual 
lessons b 


Lam LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWW PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortina- mail will develop your 


anguage "ords. . Fifteen years' successful work 
phone Language Rec ords. for newspapers and magazines quali- 
Write to us for FREE book- fies me to teach you. Send sketch of 


Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test 
e te; also collection of draw- 
possibilities for YOU. 


let today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 

Suite 2012, 12 East 46th St., New York 


lesson p 
ings showing 
State your age. 


of Illustrating 
The Landon School of, Cartoons 
1446 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland,O. 
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I Will Save You More 


O matter how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Sav- 
ings Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 


Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet “S” 
explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 58,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 
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Tells How Anyone Can Easil 


De- 


velop a Strong Personality and How 
It Helps in a Business and Social Way 


The Most Interesting Mari 
|»  .. | Ever Met 


. 


their own businessor sport. Women—at least 
most I've met—can talk of little other than 
household duties and their children. Instead of 
broadening out as they grow older—instead of con- 
stantly adding to their fund of information—they 
have literally gotten into a rut, they are backsliding. 
But fortunately this condition is not universal. 
There are, in spite of our manifold distractions and 
hurried living, a few who do manage to keep up with 
the really worth-while things of life, and it is indeed 
a rare treat to meet them. 


A Chance Acquaintance 


Not long ago ] was coming from Chicago to New 
York on the Century. After dinner I picked up an 
acquaintance with a quiet man sitting near me. 
Starting out with a pleasantry about the weather, 
we gradually drifted from one subject to another 
md. I looked at my watch and found that three 
hours had passed and it seemed scarcely but a few 
moments, so quickly had the time flown. 

Never before had I met such a well-informed man. 
He seemed to know and to love all that is the best in 
Art; he knew little intimate things about the great 
writers; he could talk interestingly about almost any 
place of historical importance, and about the big 
men of all time. And so it was with Music, with Pop- 
ular Science, with Nature, and with all the Arts. 

Naturally I was intensely interested in this man. 
Who was he? Where had he gotten this fund of in- 
formation? Surely he must be some rich dilettante 
with nothing to think of but developing his mind. 

When we finally got up and decided to turn in for 
the night, I asked him for his card and gave him 
mine. Picture my amazement when I read the name 
of a big manufacturer in the Middle West who had 
a reputation for having pulled himself up by his 
boot-straps. 

Risking a rebuke, I asked him fow he had been 
able to spare the time from his business to master 
the wonderful store of interesting information of 
which he was the ; 


Worth Dollars and Cents 


Here is what he said: “A few years ago I began to 
feel in a very definite way my lack aF knowledge 
for up to then I had devoted my entire waking hours 
to business—thought I was too busy—that culture 
was merely a luxury, all right for the idle rich, but 
not meant for the hard-headed business man. 
“Suddenly one day I realized that this attitude 
was entirely wrong. It was brought forcibly to my 
attention by a new associate—a young man who had 
made an amazing success in our line, having attained 
a reputation out of all proportion to his years. I 
noticed that this man, in every situation—in any 
company—seemed to be more at home than anyone 
else. He seemed to have ‘something on’ the others. 
He was so easy and confident—such a fluent talker 
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THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 51, 222 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I accept your invitation to become a member of The 
Mentor Association. It is understood that the mem- 
bership entitles me to receive The Mentor for onc year 
(twenty-four attractive issues) and all the privileges 
of the personal service departments. Please send me 
at once the current issue of The Mentor and I will 
send you $1.00 upon receipt of memorandum and 
$1.00 each month for only three months, or I will 
notify you within 10 days to cancel my membership. 


Mt arefluentonly whentalking about 


By J. A. Butler 


—and made such a telling impression that he seemed 
to be able to make every one he met do anything he 
wanted them to. 

"Right then I determined to somehow find the 
time to improve myself—and I want to say that I 
consider the things I've learned—the ability to talk 
and think other things than business—one of my 
greatest dollar and cents assets. Personality is one 
of the greatest powers in business. And culture—if 
you want to call what I've gained by that name—is 
the backbone of personality. 

“And the remarkable part about it all is that I 
gained all of this in less than five minutes a day by 
joining the Mentor Association, which solved the 
problem of finding time to keep up with the finer 
things in life. The Mentor Association is a group of 
men and women, now numbering one hundred thou- 
sand, who have determined to learn just one new 
worth-while thing every day. And it is really marvel- 
ous, the ground that can be covered in this way, All 
my appreciation and knowledge of the great works 
of the big masters in all the fields of art, my view- 

int in travel and nature, has come from my mem- 

ip in the Mentor Association—by learning one 
new thing each day.” 


What Membership Brings 


Membership in the Mentor Association entitles 
you to six distinct services: 

First—24 issues of "The Mentor," bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story every two 
weeks, all about one subject, written by a leading 
authority upon that subject—300 pages during the 
year. 

Second—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of the 24 issues of 
“The Mentor.” 

Third—144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced 
on heavy paper, all ready for framing, in deep, rich 
tones that bring out all the beauty of the originals. 
If you bought these in an art store they would cost 
you from to $1.00 each. On the back of each 
picture is a crisp five-minute description of the sub- 
ject that is protrayed. 

Fourth—Answers to any question on Art, Travel, 
Literature, History, Nature or Architecture, the 
Theater—any subject, in fact—each answer by an 
authority. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any pro: 
ram you may want for a club, a reading circle, a 
iterary afterndon or evening. Your entire club pro- 

gram will be outlined for the year. 

Sixth—You may get any book published at pub- 
lishers' prices, postpaid. If you are a booklover this 
one item will save you many times the membership 

lues. X 


All for About 1c a Day 


One of the most surprising things about the Mentor service 
is its low cost, made possible by large membership. Were 
this information to be prepared especially for you it would cost 
a great many thousands of dollars, but because the cost is dis- 
tributed among many the cost to each is nominal—a little 
more than a cent a day! But 
nu may poris e Mentor 
carefully before sending any 
money, and if you are mt en. | some Recent Titles 


tirely satisfied your member- | Statues With a Stery 
ship will be immediately can- | The Discoverers 

celled if you notify us within | Paris, the Incomparable 
10 days. Otherwise, send only | Napoleen 
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$1.00 on receipt of bill and 
$1.00a monthfor three months. 
This is a special offer and may 
never appear here again. 
mail the coupon today. You 
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| week for each item in his budget, and make 
him live down to his income. Don't even 
hand him a dime for the movies some 
night—don't spoil his discipline just be- 
cause you're feeling comfortable over your 
after-dinner cigar. The lessons he'll learn 
in self-government and planning for the 
future will stand him in good stead when 
he is a man beyond the reach of that gen- 
erous fatherly hand. 

Bring up your girl the same way, and 
let each of them Tuve a year or two of 
earning their own living (not just pocket 
money) before leaving the childh home 
for one of their own. Then they will have 
at least some sense of this terrible neces- 
sity which falls on us when we have to 
manage our own affairs, the inexorability 
of rent and telephone bills, bills for gas, 
electric light, milk and laundry, with food 
and clothes to be bought, doctors to be 
paid, gifts and dues to be met, theater 
tickets and a woman to sit with the baby 
evenings! (And that isn't all, either.) It's 
a new world opening to our startled gaze 
when we “take a little flat and settle 
down "—and sometimes we wish our par- 
ents hadn't quite so indulgently allowed 
us to have a good time while we could, 
"for troubles would come soon enough.” 

MRS. A. S. 


Why Don't You Write for This 
Department? 


WE CONSTANLY need good things for this department, 
And of course we pay for accepted manuscripts. 

The object of the department is to report facts and ideas 
which will enable a family to manage its finances better. This 
includes saving, investing, division of funds, elc. Stories of 
personal experiences are most valuable, but many interesting 
facts can be gathered from talks with bankers, insurance men, 
and others. So keep your mind open for definite things along 
these lines, and send us what you gather. 


What the War Has 
Done to Me 


(Continued. from page 12) 


along without aid, after the war is over. 
Men who have had business ability be- 
fore, or who know their trades and are 
able to work at them, will be given a 
start in business again. Men who are foo 
badly maimed to be able to work will be 
given a sum of money each month so as 
to help eke out the government pension, 
which will be necessarily small. Lord Rose- 
bery has been appointed honorary chair- 
man of the fund, and other English nota- 
bles are helping me to work out the details 
of the scheme. It is my hope that I shall 
be able to make life as easy as possible for 
those who are hopelessly crippled in this 
terrible war, so that there will never come 
a day when these heroes will feel that their 
sacrifices have not been appreciated, or 
that they have given their health and 
strength in vain. 
And while I am in this country, I am 
giving four afternoons a week and all my 
| Sundays to Y. M. C. A. work among the 
| soldiers in the training camps, because I 
; want to entertain them and tell them of 
| “over there” and what they are to expect 
| when they meet the enemy. I am also giv- 
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Four great patriotic paintings by 
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“Somewhere at Sunrise’ 
“The Girl I Leave Behind Me” 


“When Sammy Comes Marching Home” 


Send for Swifts “Premium” 


Calendar—1918 


hrill over our daring 

Aviation a as 
does the charming girl in s . 
Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. pictures 1n 
See Mr. Christy’s paint- 
ing of the time when our Marines shall march victoriously 
up our streets again—while this beautiful girl waves them 
welcome. See the sad, brave leave-taking of Haskell 
Coffin' s soldier and sweetheart. Have for your own this 
great sailor painting by Mr. Riesenberg. 


This is the finest calendar of all the famous Swift series, 
for in these splendid paintings the strong national feeling 
of the hour has inspired four of our country's greatest 
artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced in colors 


The remarkable color printing makes it seem almost as 
though you had the original painting. 


And on the back of each picture are dozens of facts you 
want to know about each branch of the service—how to 
recognize a lieutenant when you see one, a captain, a 
major, an ensign, a boatswain—and to what branch of 
the service he belongs. 


Have these beautiful 


Wigwag signals—how to 
give warning of the a 

my’s approach. The dif- 
your home ferent types of battleships, 

cruisers, torpedo boats, 
destroyers, submarines. And the greatest wonder of the 
Great War—the airplanes, monoplanes, biplanes, obser- 
vation balloons. 


Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the whole 
calendar fifteen inches. There is no advertising on the 
front. The beauty of this calendar will delight you. 
You will use it constantly to learn new facts about our 
soldiers and sailors. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 
This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to any address in the 
United States for 10c, in coin or stamps. 
or—Trade-mark end of five Swift's ‘‘Premium’’ Oleomargarine 


cartons. 
or—4 labels from Swift's ‘‘Premium’” Sliced Bacon cartons. 
or— covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 
(If you live in Canada send ten cents extra to pay duty.) Address 
Swift & Company, 4185 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Start the New Year Right 


Resolve now to earn more money than ever this year— 
you'll need it! 


Resolve now to turn your spare time into cash— 
Crowell cash! 


Resolve now to introduce WoMAN's Home COMPANION, 
THE AMERICAN MacaziNE and Every WEEK among 
your friends and neighbors and earn 


A DOLLAR AN HOUR 


during those idle moments that hang heavily on your 
hands—you can do it! 


Resolve NOW to write for all particulars to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 27-B 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Fourth Ave. 


New York City 


ing lectures under the auspices of the Y. 
. C. A., to which I have demanded that 
no admission be charged, so that all who 
wish to come and hear me may be able to 
do so. I will give these lectures always in 
the afternoons, although this is the first 
time in my theatrical career that I have 
not played every week day afternoon. I 
deem thes lectures, however, more im- 
portant than my theatrical work. 

It will also be the first time I have done 
any entertaining on Sunday because, with 
the exception of three or four weeks when 
I first came over here, and which was due 
to a misunderstanding in the contract, I 
have never played or sung on a Sunday. 
And my belief in the Lord's Command- 
ment that Sunday should be a day of rest 
has cost me $200,000, as Mr. William 
Morris, my manager, stands ready to give 
me $1,000 for two Sunday performances, 
an offer, however, which I have always re- 
fused, and always shall refuse. 

But I shall play for the soldiers on Sun- 
day in their training camps because I 
know they will be hungering for entertain- 
ment. And to play for one who really ap- 
preciates my work I will go to any lengths. 


S° I go on, doing my day’s work as best 
I can, because I know that I must 
on, that I cannot stop until my God calls 
me to come to my boy. And I try to be 
cheerful, too; but when your heart and 

our thoughts are with those boys in 

rance, and specially on a lonely grave in 
No Man’s Land where lies John Lauder, 
killed in action oue winter day while storm- 
ing the trenches of the Hun, it is hard to 
be cheerful. 

It is so hard, indeed, that I thank my 
God daily that I have my two comforts 
always with me. And those comforts are 
God and my wife. . 

My God, of course, has always been 
with me, and has helped me in my hour of 
trial, but so has my wonderful, wonderful 
wife. And although I have always appre- 
ciated her qualities and always been happy 
with her, 1 do not know iot would be- 
come of me if I did not have her now as m 
companion, as my consolation in the dar 
hours of the night when sometimes I just 
can't help but despair at the thought of 
my John. But with God and my wife to 
help me, I know I shall somehow overcome 
the deadly effects of the great blow. And 
without them I know I would have been 
lost in those first dark, hopeless days. 

And so, because I have been through 
much, and have suffered as I have never 
suffered before, I want to offer up this 
prayer for every American father and 
mother who sends his or her boy to the 
front. And that prayer is: 

“May your boy come back to you alive 
and well!" 


"WHAT Would Jesus Do if He Were 
Here Now?" That is a question that 
thousands of Christians have asked 
during these war times. Harold Bell 
Wright, the most widely read author 
in America, will answer that question 
in the February number of '*"The 
American Magazine" in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Sword of Jesus." And 
there will be a full-page Alco Gravure 
picture of Harold Bell Wright from a 
photograph never before published. 
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“You must have known so many 
nice girls in New York.” 


“Would you believe me,” he said, ‘‘if I 
told you I didn’t know a single one?” 
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See "New York and Return" 
A Love Story by Holworthy Hall, Page 13 
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HE most beautiful hair is only softer, silkier and prettier after an Ivory shampoo, 


liege and it feels as good as it looks. Ivory makes the copious, bubbling, lasting 
a kind of lather that can be rubbed into hair and scalp thoroughly. Then it 


rinses easily, leaving the hair clean in the strictest sense. And it is so mild and 
pure that it does not impair the color or health. 


Ivory Soap Shampoo 


Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap. Saturate hair and scalp. 
Rub the scalp with Ivory Soap paste (see recipe inside wrapper) 
and dip the suds over it. Rinse with spray or cup, gradually 
cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in Je sun if possible, but 


do not use strong heat. 
. 99$$* PURE 4f 
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*I came not to 
send peace, but 
a sword” ` 


This is the first article 
Harold Bell Wright 
ever wrote for any 
magazine 


The Sword of Jesus 


By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


N THE wall of my study, op- 
posite my writing table, there 
hangs a picture, a large repro- 
duction of Hoffman’s “ Christ.” 
For all my writing years, when- 

ever the conditions under which I have 
worked have made it at all possible, this 
picture of Jesus has looked down upon me. 

Attimes, sad times, I have sensed in this 
prana countenance of the Master re- 

ukeand censure, and I have felt ashamed. 
Atother times, glad times and all too sel- 
dom, I have fancied I could almost hear 
from those lips the words, “Well done.” 
At still other times, as I have mused over 
the tasks set for me, that face has seemed 
to invite my questions. It has seemed to 
say: “Be not afraid, bring to me the prob- 
lems of life that trouble you so. Ask of me, 
as you would ask of a brother or friend.” 

And so I ask in this awful hour that is 
for all mankind so pregnant with mighty 
and eternal possibilities: “Jesus, if you 
were here, now, in the flesh as you were in 
Galilee, what would you do in the matter 
of this war? 

“If you were a citizen of this nation, 
Jesus, what would you do? 

"| do not ask for myself alone, Jesus, I 
ask for millions of my fellow citizens. In 
home and school and church, and by the 
accepted standards of our civic, industrial, 
commercial and social life, we have been 
taught that your manhood, Jesus, is the 
highest conceivable ideal manhood. We 
have been reared in the belief that the 
standards of living which were set by you, 
Jesus, are the highest standards of living 
to which mankind can aspire. 

“Jesus, if you were now a man, as we 
are men, and under this flag were subject 
to this call to arms, what would you do? 

"What would you do, Jesus, if, with us, 


as one of us, you were called to put on your 
country's uniform?" 

To reach the grain of the answer to 
our question we must, in our thinking, 
cast aside the theological husks that too 
often hide from men the humanity of Jesus. 
We must distinguish between the son of 
Mary and the Son of God. We must recog- 
nize a difference between the carpenter of 
Nazareth and the divine miracle worker. 
We must think of Jesus as the man of 
Galilee, not as the Messiah of Hebrew 
prophecy and Christian theology. It is of 
the nian that we must ask our question, 
not of the God. 

If it be said that we cannot in our think- 
ing separate the man Jesus from what 
might be termed his peculiar divinity, 
then, still, we must look to the man and 
not to the God for our answer, because the 
divinity of Jesus found expression only in 
his humanity. His Godhood made itself 
known only in his manhood. We in our 
man life are limited to his man life. He 
can have for us in answer to our question 
nothing more than he can give us as a 
man. 

And, more, we must ask our question, 
not of a Jesus living nearly two thousand 
years ago, under world conditions pecu- 
liar to his day, but we must ask of a pei 
living now, under the world conditions pe- 
culiar to this day. We must ask of a fel- 


,low citizen Jesus. 


“ Jesus of Maine and Ohio and Kansas 
and Arizona and California, what would 
you do? Fae of New York and Chicago 
and San Francisco, what would you do?” 

It is not of a Jesus, bareheaded, with 
uncut hair and beard, dressed in flowing 
robes and sandals, that we must ask our 
question. We must ask of a Jesus who 
wears a hat, patronizes a barber shop, is 


smooth-shaven. We must ask of a Jesus 
in overalls, or business suit—a Jesus of the 


‘farm, the factory, the mine, the store, the 


office—a Jesus with a home and family— 
a Jesus who pays his taxes and votes. 

“Jesus, of our common, everyday Ameri- 
can life, what would you do?" 


WHATEVER the combinations of po- 
litical complications that directly 
called the nations to arms, no diplomatic 
fog now clouds the reason of the world’s 
mighty struggle. 

By desolated Belgium, by the shell-torn 
fields of France, and by the horrors on the 
free and open seas the issue has been made 
clear. In the language of blood and tears, 
of brutal murder and wanton cruelty, of 
bestial rape and unspeakable outrage, the 
purpose of the conflict has been proclaimed. 
Out of the flaming hell of war itself, the 
cause has defined itself. 

And that cause is as world-old as the 
truths taught by the Man of Galilee, and 
to which he certified by his death upon the 
cross. 

Jesus, the light of the world, kindled the 
fire of this world war in those days when 
he declared for the divine rights of hu- 
manity against the assumption of those 
who falsely claimed a divine right to op- 
press and enslave humanity. The enemies 
of the truths that Jesus spoke and lived ex- 
tinguished the torch of his earthly light on 
bloody Calvary. They could not put out 
the fire he had kindled; and that fire has 
spread until, to-day, the nations are aflame. 
And the enemies of humanity, with the 
same spirit that nailed the world’s Saviour 
to a guide post where the roads to heaven, 
earth and hell corner, are fighting now to 
extinguish the fire his teaching kindled. 

A war of conquest for territory or power? 
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No. A war of revenge or hatred? No. A 
war for the insane ambition of a ruler who 
would stretch his helpless subjects on the 
torture rack of indescribable suffering and 
death for thevainglory of his house? No. 
A war to oppress and enslave? No. A war 
for humanity? Yes. Dare any professed 
follower of Jesus contend that those who 
war for humanity war not for 

From the days when Jesus entered the 
lists to champion the divine cause of man- 
kind against those forces which held the 
world m physical, mental and spiritual 
slavery, mankind has been moving onward 
toward this hour of a decisive world 
war. 

This, our nation, is a Christian nation. 
We, the people, are a Christian people. 

This is not to say that our 
every national thought and 
deed is Christlike, any more 

` than it is to assert that each 
individual citizen lives true 
to the teachings of Jesus. 
But it is to say that as there 
are ocean depths where, far 
beneath the troubled sur- 
face of the sea, the waters 
lie unmoved by the storms 
that drive the billows in 
foaming madness, so there 
are the still depths of our 
national life where, beneath 
the surface of our tempta- 
tion-driven days, we are 
moved only by the currents 
of Christian ideals and 
Christian principles. The 
deeps of our national life are 
Christian. 

In watching the surface 
life and movement of the 
waves, we think little of the 
vast world of waters that 
lies so many fathoms 
neath. But in the heaving 
lift of the mighty tides we 
sense the power and weight 
of that deeper ocean. 

So, in this hour of the 
world-struggle for the divine 
rights of humanity, when 
the Christian principles of 
government, to which we 
owe our very national ex- 
istence, are threatened with 
destruction, we are feeling 
the mighty lift of our deeper 
national life, of which, in 
the ordinary surface move- 
ments of our affairs, we are, 
too often, but dimly con- 
scious. 

From the Christian deeps 
of our national being we are 
rising with tidal might to 
take our place and do our 
part with those who battle 
for human liberty and hu- 
man rights, and for all chat 
we as a Christian people hold most dear. 

With the passing of the centuries, the 
doctrines of the divine rights of humanity, 
as taught and lived by Mary’s son, gained 
strength and power in a world of slave 
and serfdom. In the fullness of time, this 
nation was born and dedicated to the cause 
of human liberty. The conception of this 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people is, without question, di- 
rectly traceable to the potent truths of 
Jesus's teaching. And the spirit of those 


who first laid down the firm and enduring 
foundations of our Government was the 


-spirit of that One who taught, “And who- 


soever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant." 


FRM our shores this gospel of the man 
of Galilee and this lof our national 
freedom have gone fort to every land. 
To our shores have come lives from every 
nation to be here fused into one national 
life and to add thus to our ever-growing 


strength against this day when, for all the . 


peoples of earth, the divine cause of hu- 
manity is to be won or lost. 

In the ranks of those who carry our 
country's flag are men of every land and 
blood—English and French and German 


Harold Bell Wright 


Who Holds a World's Record 


AROLD BELL WRIGHT has written seven 
novels which have had & combined sale of field. 
over 7,000,000 copies. This is a world's record. No 
writer has ever before “touched it." It is a sensa- 
tional fact in the publishing field, and you who are 
not in the publishing field may as well enjoy the 
sensation. 
The average novel published is lucky if it sells 
5,000 copies; even the “best seller” won't average 
50,000—but Harold Bell Wright averages 1,000,- 
000 copies of every novel he has ever written. 
Over 7,000,000 copies of his seven books have been 
sold in less than fifteen years. 
“The Shepherd of the Hills," published in 
1907, ten years ago, has sold nearly 2,000,000. 
*'The Winning of Barbara Worth," published 
in 1911, is second with nearly 1,500,000. 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews," published in 
1909, is next with over 1,000,000. 
“The Eyes of the World," published in 1914, 
has passed the 750,000 mark, as has also his last 
novel, “ When a Man's a Man." 
“Their Yesterdays,” published in 1912, has 
reached nearly 750,000 copies. 
“That Printer of Udell's," the first novel Mr. 
Wright ever wrote, sold over 500,000 copies—and 
that's his smallest sale! 
To get some idea of how many books this 
means, this little fact will help: “When a Man's 
& Man," his last book, had an advance sale of 
600,000 copies: it took twenty-one railroad cars to 
ship the books! 


and Dutch and Spanish and Armenians and 
Chinese and Japanese and Africans and 
Indians. "There is scarce a race on earth 
that is not represented in this army of lib- 


erty. 

On army is the army of this nation, but 
it is more: It is the army of the liberty- 
loving world. Its blood is the blood of 
humanity, the humanity of Jesus, the hu- 
manity for which Jesus lived and died. 

But Jesus said, " Love your enemies.” 

Well, this nation sings no hymn of 
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hate. The spirit of those who will carry 
the Stars aid Stripes to Berlin is not the 
spirit of hatred. When the well-loved and 
faithful dog of the household goes mad 
and menaces the lives of friends and neigh- 
bors, it is not hatred that fires the bullet 
to end its madness. Because this ‘mad 
dog of Europe” must be stopped in his 
career of death does not mean that hatred 
has raised the army that will accomplish 
that necessary end. 

“Bless them that curse you. Do good 


to them that hate you," said Jesus. 


Well, the blessings of our cause in vic- 
tory will be to those men who face our sol- 
diers in battle, as well as to those brave 
ones in whose support our men are fight- 
ing. The good of liberty will be for the 
German people as well and 
as truly as for all other peo- 
ples of earth. No greater 
good could come to the peo- 

le of Germany who are 
hting now the battles of 
their kaiser than the defeat 
and utter annihilation of 
the spirit of that ruler who 
drives them to the battle- 


Jesus wept over the city 
that rejected him, even as 
he pronounced in solemn 
and awful terms the doom 
of that city. It is not at all 
inconceivable that in the 
same spirit Jesus would pro- 
nounce the doom of all for 
which the German emperor 
stands, even while he wept 
over the sufferings of that 
emperors subjects. 

his same spirit, indeed, 
is the spirit of our President 
when he calls us to arms. 
And it is the spirit of our 
Nation, as we answer that 
call with the best manhood 
that we have to give. 

“Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offenses! Yet it 
must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offense com- 
eth. 

These words of Jesus are 
full of meaning for the world 
to-day. Woe is unto the 
world—bitter, bitter woe. 
Woe of nations that have 
seen their peaceful fields 
and orchards turned into 
slaughter yards, and the 
streets of their cities slip- 
pery with the blood of their 
unoffending citizens. Woe 
of mothers and wives and 
sisters who have seen the 
loved ones of their flesh 
murdered before their eyes, 
and then have been them- 
selves crucified upon crosses of savage lust. 
Woe of millions of starving babies. Woe of 
millions of graves that are filled by the 
victims of a frightfulness that has made 
the world a place of mourning. Woe of 
millions who, as they drag their mutilated 
bodies about in ban deie agony, pray 
for death as for a blessing that is denied 
them. Woe—woe—is come unto the 
world. 

And it must needs be that these offenses 
have come. The (Continued on page 54) 


The Most Widely Read Author in America 


H AROLD BELL WRIGHT'S achievement reads 
‘like a modern fairy story: Up to fifteen years ago 
he had tried various things—first, painting and dec- 
orating, then landscape painting, and then preaching. 
His first two novels, “That Printer of Udell's" and 
‘The Shepherd of the Hills," were written while he 
was still a minister. During the past ten years he has 
given his whole time to writing, and he has produced 


five more novels, an average of one every two years. 
They have sold from 500,000 to 2,000,000 each. In 
one season sometimes as much as $150,000 has been. 
spent in advertising his books. 

Mr. Wright is married, has a family, and lives in the 
Far West, dividing his time about equally between 
Tucson, Arizona, and Los Angeles, California. He 


will be forty-six years old in .May. 
: 9 


The Mayo Brothers 


TWO world-renowned surgeons who live and work in 
Rochester, Minnesota, a town of 15,000, where with 
a large staff of assistants they treat 45,000 patients a 
year and perform over 8,000 operations. It is the 
most wonderful case on record of the whole world go- 
ing to a little town for expert help of the highest order. 


The habitual idea of most people is that such service 
can be secured nowhere except in great cities, but the 
story of the Mayos disproves that theory. 

Dr. William J. Mayo (on the left) is fifty-seven years 
old. His brother is fifty-two. They are sons of the late 
Dr. W. W. Mayo, whose picture appears on page 11. 


“Dr. Will” and “Dr. Charlie” 
The story of the Mayo brothers—two boys who did not 


go away to the great city, but stayed in their old 
home town and made the city come to them 


By MARY B. MULLETT 


WO brothers—“ two country doc- 
tors," as people like to call them 
—have made the little town of 
Rochester, Minnesota, famous 
around the world. They are Dr. 
William J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo. Almost forty-five thousand 
sons as patients at their clinic 

years Ad. R 

People describe it as “the miracle of the 
prairies," “the wonder of the West,” “the 
clinic in the corn fields." 

Great surgeons come half way around 
the globe just to visit it. And everybody 
goesaway and talks about it. 

Every dy except the 
Mayos. ey can’t pre- 
vent forty-five thousand 
visitors from talking; but 
they themselves can, and 
do, refuse to say one word 
for publication. Disgrun- 

doctors accuse them of 
self-advertising. You might 
as well accuse the Wool- 
worth Building of self-ad- 
nuu The thing is sim- 

too big to escape. 

e one question every- 
ag uk; about the Mayos 
is: y didn't they go to a 
way they have an- 

that question will 
come straight home to other 
men; for the problem of 
where to go is one which al- 
most every man has to con- 
sider at some time in his 
career. The “Mayo boys” 
didn’t “go” anywhere. They 
stayed. Their father was a 
country or in Rochester 
before them. He built a bi 

ctice than he could 

by . himself, so he 
had one ready for his sons 
when they were ready for it. , 

Dr. Will once said: “The biggest thing 
Charlie and I ever did was to pick the 
father and mother we have." 

From all that one can find out about 
their parents, the Mayo boys "beg. Ana 
do a mighty good job of picking. eir 
father and mother were pioneers of fine, 
sturdy stock—generous-hearted, resource- 
ful, indomitably courageous and optimistic. 

After his sons had me famous, 
someone asked the Old Doctor—as every- 
body in Rochester still calls him—what 
were the greatest factors in their success. 
He answered: . 

“Ability, natural and acquired; abso- 
lute trut ne cleanliness; and kind- 
ness, even to the poorest. 

Then he added these significant words: 


down" to the task. 


“And I taught them that no man ts big 
enough to be independent of others.” 

The Old Doctor died when he was nine- 
ty-two years old. His wife lived to be 
minety. On the fine physical heritage and 
the sound moral one they got from their 
father and mother the Mayos have built 
their “wonder of the West.” 

You begin to realize something of this 
wonder when you find that the railroad 
runs a special sleeper between Rochester 
and Chicago! That’s a unique distinction 
for a little town with fewer than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. But the place has 


Your Post-office Address 
is the Least Important 
Thing About You 


HIS is what we call an absolutely 
ideal AMERICAN MaGazINE article. 
It tells the story of a great work being 
done for the good of all mankind. It also 


shows that a man can do a good job any- 
where if he goes at it honestly and faith- 
fully. The Mayos did not have to go to 
New York or Chicago or London to fulfill 
their vision of a big job thoroughly done. 
They did not have to go anywhere. They 
just stayed in Rochester and “buckled 


a floating population of about four thou- 
sand, so that its percentage in this respect 
outranks even that of New York. 

This carload of Mayo pilgrims is rather 
startling to begin with; and you have 
another surprise in the town itself. Even 
without the Mayos it would have been a 
nice town; but it certainly could not have 
been this delightful pocket edition of a 
city! You know, without being told, that 
it 15 the money the Mayos have brought 
here that has made this the “super-town” 
that it is. 

If you ever go there—and judging by 
the Rotel registers everybody does go 
sooner or later—you won't be there 
twenty-four hours before you will be talk- 
ing of “Dr. Will” and “Dr. Charlie,” as 


THE EDITOR 


everybody else about the place does. Only 
among the members of the staff is there a 
different formula. They usually say “The 
Chief" and “Dr. Charlie." 

If the respect and affection with which 
these names are spoken were tangible 
things, the Ma would need no other 
monument. hey have one, however, 
in the great medical building they erected 
in memory of their father but which, to 
most people, will seem a visible proof of 
the genius of his sons. 

The splendid building is the hub around 
which everything revolves. With its 
equipment it cost a million 
dollars. It is not a hospital. 
It is only for consultation, 
diagnosis, and laboratory 
work. When it was com- 

leted, three years ago, it 

ad two hundred rooms. 
It became so jammed with 
work and workers that a 
nine-story annex has just 
been finished. 

The hospital where the 
Mayo surgeons operate is a 
mile away at the edge of the 
town. other. great insti- 
tution has been built where 
minor operations are per- 
formed. 


and certainly scores of 
houses display the “Board 
and Room” sign. 

The street in front of the 
clinic building always looks 
as if a convention were go- 
ing on. The curbs are lined 
with motors. Scores of men, 
women, and children are 
coming and going. There 
are people in wheel chairs, 
people on crutches, people 
with bandaged necks or 
heads or feet. There are 
enormously fat people and 
pathetically thin people. 

But, after all, these are the exceptions. 
Most of the throng look healthy, and the 
atmosphere in and around the building 
isfone of hopefulness and cheer. 

You enter a great central hall with walls 
of creamy tiles, subdued lights, rows and 
rows of comfortable chairs. It is like the 
palm room in a big hotel. Several hun- 
dred persons are sitting about, and there 
is a busy hum of conversation. If you have 
come for consultation you register, re- 
ceive a number at one of the desks, find a 
chair—and wait. Sometimes you wait all 
day if your case is not an emergency one. 
Sometimes you come back the next morn- 
ing and wait some more. 

ut when your turn does come, you be- 
n 


There must be a’ 
dozen hotels of all grades,' 
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gin a process of examination which—well 
it doesn’t include the buttons on your 
coat, but that’s about all that does escape. 
Up-stairs there is an entire wing devoted 
to X-ray work. There are departments for 
making every conceivable test. There are 
scores of men and of women busy in every 
nook and corner of the building over the 
details of this examination, which pre- 
cedes diagnosis. 


I SAID that the buttons on your coat are 
almost the only thing to escape examina- 
tion. The purse in your pocket comes in 
for its share. There is a double diagnosis 
at the Mayo clinic. One is of your physi- 
cal condition, the other of your financial. 

There is a business office where, ` 
as in other business offices, the 
information to be had in Dun's 
and Bradstreet's is on tap. But 
a second glance at the majority 
of the patients isn't necessary 
to convince you that their names 
never got into the pages of those 
useful volumes. In these cases 
the friend or relative who ac- 
companies the patient is ques- 
tioned as tothe patient's financial 
condition. : 

This sounds like cold-blooded 
commercialism. On the con- 
trary, it is an attempt to achieve 
as nearly as possible absolute 
fairness and justice. There is a 
rather widespread notion that 
the Mayos charge for an im- 
portant operation a fixed per- 
centage—commonly given as 
ten per cent—of a patient's in- 
come. 

This may be true sometimes. 
If that percentage is charged it is 
because it seems a fair and just 
fee in that particular case. The 
financial diagnosis is made as 
carefully as the physical. And 
people who know the inner his- 
tory of that department assert 
that if errors in charging are 
made, they are in the interest of 
the patients and not to the bene- 
fit of the Mayos. 

Driven for once to the point of 
speech, Dr. Will did say this on 
the subject of fees: 

"We lave never taken notes— 
promises to pay—from people 
who were not able to pay. No 
mortgage has ever been given on 
a home to settle a bill of ours. 
We never sue for a bill. Thirty per cent of 
our patients are charity cases. And about 
twenty-five per cent more pay barely the 
cost of treatment." 

There are tales innumerable of the gen- 
erous kindness of these men. Stories of 
people who offered to pay, a little at a 
time, as they could save the money, but 
who were told that there would be no 
charge at all. Stories of people whose 
money was actually refunded when the 
men at the head of the clinic found that 
these patients had made exceptional sacri- 
fices to pay that money. 


IN DOING these things the Mayos have 
only followed the custom of other great 
surgeons. But it needs to be emphasized 
that this financial department exists for 
purposes of fairness and justice; not—as 
some people seem to think—for the pur- 


pose of “charging all the traffic will bear." 

One could write a volume on the clinic 
and the work of the one hundred and 
forty doctors and assistants. It must not 
be thought that surgery is the only thing 
done at Rochester. Less than twenty per 
cent of the patients who register are op- 
erated on. In 1916 over eight thousand 
operations were performed. The rest of 
the forty-five thousand who registered 
either didn’t have what they thought they 
had, or they needed other treatment and, 
armed with the information furnished by 
the clinic examination, they went back to 
their own home dectors, or to some other 
doctors, to get the treatment advised. 

This record of over eight thousand op- 


DR. W. W. 


MAYO 
Father of the Mayo brothers 


“ Old Doctor” Mayo lived to be 92. He was a pio- 
neer of fine, sturdy stock; generous-hearted, re- 
sourceful, indomitably courageous and optimistic 


erations—of which number the Mayos 
themselves performed less than one half—is 
an astounding thing to have been brought 
about by “two country doctors.” But 
even more important to the world at large 
is the research work carried on at the clinic. 
The latest fruit of that research is the de- 
velopment by Dr. Edward C. Rosenow 
of a serum for the treatment of infantile 
paralysis. If this were the only achieve- 
ment of the Mayo Clinic it alone would 
have made the name honored everywhere. 

This, then, is the work “the Mayo 
boys” have brought about. It is splendid, 
and it is unique. But the thing which is 
more interesting to most of us than their 
buildings, their operations, or even their 
discoveries, is how they managed it! What 
kind of men are these two brothers that 
they should have done something the 
world marvels at? How could they do it 


in a little town? Why did they stay there, 
anyway?! 

I was in Rochester a week trying to get 
at the true answer to these questions. I 
talked perhaps fifteen minutes with one of 
the busiest men in the world, “ Dr. Will" 
Mayo. He is tall, straight, slender; direct 
of speech, keen and steady of eye; simple 
and straightforward; a man who com- 
mands instant respect because of his in- 
herent power, and instant liking because 
of his simplicity and kindliness. 

Later I met his brother—in the uniform 
of a major in the medical service of the 
army. Four years younger than Dr. Will, 
not so tall, not so slender, not so master- 
ful; but with wonderful dark eyes and the 
curious look in them which one 
sometimes sees in the eyes of 
people with a peculiarly delicate 
sense of touch. It is as if—to be 
doubly paradoxical—they were 
listening for something they 
could feel. 

Neither of these men would 
speak about their success or, in 
any way, about themselves. To 
ask them to talk for publication 
is the one thing that makes them 
see red. But I went to their old 
friends in the town, men who 
had gone to school with them as 
boys. And I talked with their 
associates at the clinic who have 
worked with them for years. 
And 1 found things there in that 
little town which are just as fine 
as scientific achievement. 


QONE day I went into the office 
of a lawyer who has been a 
friend of Dr. Will and Dr. Char- 
lie since they were children to- 
gether. 

“Do you happen to know,” 


I said, “why the Mayos stayed 
here instead of going to a big 
cit 


“Well,” he said, “it was partly 
the plain common sense and 
partly that higher form of com- 
mon sense known as genius. The 
Old Doctor had to consider the 
same question, of staying or go- 
ing, in his time. Once he de- 
cided to go. I remember he went 
to St. Paul in ’71; but he soon 
came back. 

“You see, he had a big prac- 
tice here. Everybody for miles 
around knew the Old Doctor. 
Lots of ’em moved to Dakota in the late 
seventies; but if they had anything really 
the matter they’d trail back here to see 
him. Sent all their neighbors, too. So 
when Will was out of medical school his 
father had a practice big enough for both 
of them. 

“Well, you can understand that the 
pesce didn't fall off any under Will! So, 

y the time Charlie came home from col- 
lege, four vears later, there was enough to 
keep all three of them busy. The boys 
didn't have to hunt a practice. They had 
one ready made. 

“They knew what they did need. Ex- 
perience! But they could get all they 
could bite off right here. A doctor, a sur- 
geon, can do just so much. They had all 
they could do. So it was just plain com- 
mon sense for them to stay and do it. 

“But they have (Continued on page 67) 


A Love S tory 


New York and Return 


By Holworthy Hall 


Author of “Through Clearing” in the January Number and 
“Straight from Headquarters” in the December Number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HEY said in Norwood that 
pu Hasbrouck was misled 
by ambition, but they said this 
secretly and gave him a surprise 
party nevertheless. On the lawn 
of the First (and only) Baptist Church 
they gave it; and to Tommy's painful em- 
barrassment they fed him with strawberry 


make just enough to come back here and 
not have to worry. . . . I guess that's about 
fifty thousand dollars." 
er exclamation was a modified re- 
proach: for Tommy’s estimate would rank 
im in the upper ten of Norwood’s aris- 


tocracy. - : : 
“Besides,” she predicted, “if you do as 


she was, she was unmistakably a little girl, 
and it wouldn’t be fair to her, or to him, 
or to anyone else if he should compromise 
their futures with a dream. 

“T’m coming back all right,” he insisted. 
* And—and when I do, Martha, I'm com- 
ing to see you first." 

‘When you're fifty?" she laughed. 

*Sooner than that," said 


shortcake and lemonade, 
praised him as one of the 
town's exalted, and prophe- 
sted that in due time the fan- 
fare of his genius would echo 
back to Norwood from the 
Adantic seaboard. The Busi- 
ness Men’s Association then 
presented him with a tan 
lather traveling bag—‘“suit- 
ably marked"—and all this 
vas merely because the trap 
of illusion was set in New 
York, and Tommy Has- 
brouck, from a thousand 
miles away, had smelled the 
cheese. 

Following the official fare- 
well of the townsfolk there 
was an interval of two days, 
during which Tommy paid 
his informal calls, sat in sev- 
eral different hammocks, and 
collected a variety of mer- 
chandise to pack in the yellow 

ag. He was hardly twenty- 
two, he was highly suscepti- 
ble to kindness, and the moon 
was in the third quarter; so 
that nothing short of a mir- 
acle prevented him from fall- 
mg in love with half a dozen 
girls at once, and causing a 
subsequent riot at the rail- 
toad station. 

But, in spite of this danger- 
ous exposure to sentiment, 

ommy went unscathed 
through the ordeal, until, on 
the final night, he came to 
converse and remained to 


Have You Ever Noticed This 
About a Big City? 


WHEN Tommy Hasbrouck left the old 
home town to take a $25-a-week job in 
New York, here is what his father said to him 
—as he bade htm good-by at the railroad sta- 
tion: 

* New York is like a college education, only 
worse. It'll make a strong man stronger, and a 
weak man weaker. You can live decently and 
cheaply and save money on your twenty-five 
dollars a week, Tom; just as you can be bank- 
rupt on twenty-five dollars a day, when you 
get that far. It’s a matter of proportions. 
And I won't bother you with any sermons, but 
here's a good idea for a keepsake—in the end 
everyone gets what he really wants. 

“ Perhaps he doesn't realize it, but he always 
gets it. It's the great law of proportion. And 
if your. ambition to make money is big enough 
to outweigh your habits, you'll get there; 
otherwise, you can't. You'll find your real 
ambition was to play billiards, or dress like 


. Jack Barrymore, or have rich friends, or what 


not. And I don't much care whether you dis- 
turb the Morgan interests, so long as you're 
satisfied, when you wake up sometimes about 
three o'clock in the morning, with the sort of 
man you are." 


well as all that in New York, you'll stay 


Tommy, frowning. “Whether 
I fail or not. But the next 
time I’m in Norwood, I’m 
going to come to you before 
anybody else.” He touched 
her hand—which galvanized 
him—and gave it a nervous 
ressure. "You wait!" said 
ommy. ''You'll see!" 

That was the limit of his 
venturesomeness; indeed, 
when he took his departure 
he didn't even kiss her, al- 
though the circumstances 
might have justified the seal. 
He shook hands with her very 
gravely, more than once, and 
told her twice that she would 
probably forget him. He lin- 
gered inexcusably, and shook 
hands again. 

““Good-by, Martha," said 
Tommy thickly; “I’m com- 
ing back some day.” 

A moment later, out on 
the sidewalk, he was railing 
viciously at his own inepti- 
tude, and his helplessness, 
and his timidity. At the 
street corner he lingered and 
stared gloomily at the bulk 
of Martha’s house, and for 
full sixty throbbing seconds 
his will revolved at every 
heartbeat. He had kissed 
all the other girls as a mat- 
ter of course, and nobody 
had minded; why, in the name 
of a thousand sorrows, hadn’t 


he kissed Martha? 


“Oh, dam,” said Tommy miserably. 


fidget in the presence of a girl whohadn’t 
given him anything at all, not even so 
much as a badly knitted tie, or a crookedly 
embroidered pillow cover and then Tommy 
proceeded to lose his balance, and to make 
damaging admissions. That is, he con- 
fessed in plain English his hope of glory; 
and when a man of Tommy’s age and 
character does this he tacitly appoints a 
trustee for his soul. 

“Some day,” he stated, in a tone of 
prayer rather than of bravado, “I’m 
coming back to Norwood. New York's all 
right to make money in, but I want to 


there, Tommy! And I wouldn't blame 
you, either. 
makes a success and comes back to stay. 
He says you'll never get out to Norwood 
again, except maybe Christmases, unless 
you've failed, or you're fifty. He says 
that's Rule One on Page One." 

“Oh!” he responded with inward con- 
tempt for her father's idiocy. “Is that 
so?” He looked at her longingly, but wis- 
dom had recently begun to crystallize 
within him, and he had a vague concep- 
tion of his responsibilities. Dear to him as 


“Well, I'll write to her from New 
» 
ork. 


Father says nobody ever York 


*"NTEW YORK,” said Tommy’s father 

the next morning, *'is like a college 
education, only worse. It'll make a strong 
man stronger, and a weak man weaker. 
You can live decently and cheaply and 
save money on your twenty-five dollars a 
week, Tom; just as you can be bankrupt 
on twenty-five dollars a day, when you get 
that far. It’s a matter of proportions. 
And I won't bother you with any sermons, 
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but here’s a good idea for a 
keepsake—in the end every- 
one gets what he really 
wants. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t realize 
it, but he always gets it. It’s 
the great law of proportion. 
And if your ambition to make 
money is big enough to out- 
weigh your dale you'll get 
there; otherwise, you can't. 
You'll find your real ambition 
was to play billiards, or dress 
like Tack Barrymore, or have 
rich friends, or what not. And 
I don’t much care whether you 
disturb the Morgan interests, 
so long as you’re satisfied, when 
you wake up sometimes about 
three o’clock in the morning, 
with the sort of man you are. 
That’s all. Don’t write to me 
too often, or I'll think you've 
got a bad conscience. Say, 
once a week. You'd better get 
on now; mature business men 
don't board trains on the 


"E 

hereupon Tommy gripped 
the yellow bag more firmly, 
and said the gruffest of good- 
bys, and climbed in among the 
other Argonauts in the Pull- 
man sleeper. Through the 
window he gesticulated cheer- 
fully to his father, and to a 
group of ancient cronies and 
envious critics who had come 
down to see him off; and he be- 
stowed an especially radiant 
smile on Henry Splint, who 
had loudly contributed half a 
dollar toward the traveling 
bag and expressed an equally 
loud belief that Tommy would 
accompany it back to Norwood 
before the November frosts. 
Hewas honestly sorry for Henry 
Splint; and as he visualized the 
dull existence of those ma- 
rooned in Norwood he couldn't 
help feeling that he was a man 
already distinguished by his 
dreams, and that the world 
would prove a smoother ocean 
than his elders said. 


Now the corporation which 
had placed the bait of 
opportunity to windward of 
Tony Hasbrouck was a cor- 
poration distinctive and re- 
nowned. Its charter precluded 
the possibility of its having a 
soul; but, as the best available substitute, 
it had both reputation and atmosphere. 
Its enemies called it a company of Utopi- 
ans, but the bankers called it a first-class 
risk, and the stockholders called it a gold 
mine; so that it wasn't by any means 
the worst place in the city for an ardent 
realist. 

At the outset, they carefully explained 
to Tommy that it was the hardest-fighting, 
cleanest-policied, fairest-dealing, fastest- 

rowing corporation in the shipping in- 

ustry, and told him that its employees, 
given boundless latitude to advance, were 
consequently expected to work, if required, 
from sun to sun, to cut down expenses, in- 
crease efficiency, come early and stay late, 
and to count sleep, when they were lucky 


His footsteps 


fell noiselessly on the grass, in 


And then he stopped short, stunned by his tact 


enough to get any, as so much velvet. 
They shocked him and dazzled him and 
overwhelmed him with the statistics of 
their greatness, and of the grandeur that 
he could win by taking it; they deafened 
him with the thunder of fame and finance; 
they had fired him with zeal, and inspired 
him with awe, which is the origin of blind 
loyalty. His salary was to be twenty-five 
dollars weekly, payable on Saturday at 
noon. 

Tommy took a deep breath, and smiled 
politely at his right-hand neighbor. 

“Can you tell me," he asked engag- 
ingly, “where there’s a good savings 
bank?” 

Tommy Hasbrouck did not write to 
Martha. To be sure, he made a score 


of tentative beginnings, and got as far 
as the second sheet on some of them, 
but curious inhibitions always prevented 
him from going further. He couldn’t be 
non-committal, and because of the uncer- 
tainties involved he didn’t dare to be sen- 
timental; so that midway between the 
two alternatives his inclination perished. 
To some of the other girls he sent casual 
and somewhat flippant letters; but he 
couldn’t bring himself to be inconsequen- 
tial with Martha. 

In time, his superficial intercourse with 
Norwood, not counting the bulletins to his 
father, ceased entirely. New York was a 
bully place to work in, and Tommy hadn't 
forgotten his father’s peroration. He had 
insensibly adopted the metropolitan state 
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was halfway to the shrubbery. 


a twinkling = There was a man with Martha! 


lessness -:** 


*nd: retained the Norwood 
dt poe and the combination 
ir agir wee by day, and books by 

ight, and every onday, at half-past 
ng Ive precisely, he elbowed into the line 
ape aon s bank, and deposited mortar 
prie he foundation stones of fortune. This 
taba. as well as sundry others, fell under 
ihe "observation of his superiors, and had 
ee mA a boy with brains,” said the 
department head, shaking it affirmatively. 
** He's using them, too. Hes ey dd on 
the job, and he's saving money, n urn- 
ing up electricity besides. We'd better 
watch him. He works nights. — 
'The general manager, who had a fac- 


ulty for hiring geniuses, looked interested. 

“Um-hum. Our business, or his?” 

“Ours. You ought to see the stuff he 
takes home with him. And, incidentally, 
I'm recommending him for a raise. He's 
worth forty dollars a week if he's worth a 
nickel! And he's only been here six months 
at that." f : 

“Then give him thirty,” instructed the 
general manager. “And if you really 
think he has the makings in him—send 
him on a trip when you can spare him.’ 


“T JELLO!” said the genial young teller 
at the savings bank. “Business 
looking up, is it? That's fine!” 
“Its coming along slowly,” conceded 
Tommy, appreciating the notice. He was 


stodgy from lack of recrea- 
tion, but his deposit slip was 
for thirteen dollars instead 
of eight and he was experi- 
encing the mortifying pleas- 
ure of conquering his tastes. 
As to Martha, Tommy prom- 
ised himself that when his 
next raise came he would run 
out to Norwood and see if the 
reality came up to the expecta- 
tion; in the meantime, there 
was a man's work to do. 

To teach him the bigness of 
the world, and the insignifi- 
cance of everything but tradé 
and the corporation, they sent 
him down to the River Platte, 
where he was paralyzed to dis- 
cover a commerce of forty mil- 
lion tons, and to find the Mis- 
sissippi rated as a stream of 
second-class magnitude. Later, 
he beheld the water front of 
Liverpool from Hornby Dock 
to Herculaneum; he tramped 
the Praya at Hong Kong; he 
reviewed his Kipling from the 
Apollo Bundar to Malabar Hill; 
and when he arrived at New 
York after his fifth excursion 
into the unknown, he found a 
memorandum breveting him 
to the grade of assistant to the 
third vice president at seventy 
dollars a week. But he also 
found that he was an orphan of 
some two months' standing, 
and his chief reaction to the 
new promotion was regret that 
it had come too late ... the 
father would never know how 
the son had done him cred- 
it. 

When his inheritance came 
to him—his father had chosen 
leisure instead of profit, and 
left a six-page will to dispose of 
twenty-seven hundred dollars 
—Tommy bought registered 
bonds, and choked a little as 
he put them in safe deposit. He 
was earning a matrimonial in- 
come, but he still thought of 
Martha, when his concentra- 
tion permitted him to think of 
her at all, as a charming little 
schoolgirl, and he was glad that 
he had been so fair to-her. Over- 
work had hammered most of 
the romance out of him, and he 
realized that he would have 
made a very irritating hus- 
band. 

In the three years of his assiduity, he 
had made no friends; he had taken no 
vacations, he had enjoyed no medicinal 
week-ends, and he had flavored his indus- 
try with none of the tempting condiments 
of ease. The strain was telling upon him 
by degrees: his spontaneity was fading and 
tiny wrinkles were forming under and 
around his eyes. His purpose, however, 
was doubly stern, and his courage high; 
his father's platitudes lived in his con- 
sciousness, and he was going to achieve 
what he really wanted. He wasn’t happy, 
he wasn’t even contented, but he was fat- 
tening his self-respect, and he miscon- 
strued it. 

When Tommy had completed one more 
season of fealty to the great corporation, 
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he appeared before the farsighted gentle- 
man who was its president, and submitted 
a neatly written resignation. 

“You, sir," said the president, aghast, 
“are the first man in twenty years who's 
ever left us voluntarily. You astonish me. 
You haven't warned us; you haven't asked 
if we're willing to meet the figure—” 

* What figure?" demanded Tommy. 

“Why, I'm taking it for granted that 
Mercantile Marine or somebody else has 
made you a better proposition. And after 
we've trained you, and you're just begin- 
ning to be valuable to us—” 

“No,” said Tommy, interrupting him. 
* Nobody's tried to buy me, off, and I 
wouldn't work for anybody else, any- 
way. This is absolutely the best office in 
New York, and if it weren't for personal 
reasons, you couldn't bribe me to quit." 

“It’s not a question of salary?” 

** Not a bit of it," said Tommy frankly. 
“Im getting five thousand, and that's 
just about what I'm worth—to you. But 
Pm worth a lot more than that to me.” 

“Indeed!” observed the president queru- 
lously. 

s T, d hate to have you misunderstand 
me," said Tommy. ''Here's the point: I 
think there's going to be a great boom in 
shipbrokerage. I’vesaved up some money, 
and I want to back my judgment.” 

* Nonsense, Hasbrouck! You haven't 
the capital; it's the wildest kind of a gam- 
ble, and—" 

“Well,” said Tommy, on the defensive, 
* you wouldn't want me to stay with you, 
and speculate on the side. As a matter of 
fact, you wouldn't allow it, would you?" 

“No, sir! It's inconceivable! But—” 

“But I’m going into it,” said Tommy 
flatly. “And that’s why I’m resigning. 
I’m sorry. I've liked it here, and I'd like 
tostay. Only—" 

“When you've paid for your lesson,” 
said the white-haired president, swinging 
toward his desk, "report to me, or the 
general manager, and you'll find your 
place ready for you." 

“Thank you, sir," said Tommy, grate- 
fully. 


THIS was in October, and on a particu- 
larly lovely day in June, Tommy Has- 
brouck grinned feebly at his drawn coun- 
tenance in the mirror, and set about the 
task.of packing his belongings in a com- 
paratively new trunk and the old yellow 
hand bag the Business Men’s Association 
had given him five years ago. The city 
had finished with him, and Tommy had 
finished with the city; he was impatient to 
get away from its sounds and sights and 
its gross commercialism forever, and, b 
utter reflex, he was intent on Norwood. 
Where else could he find respite and re- 
pose? 

In transit, he had plenty of latitude to 
dissect his emotions, but the operation 
was peculiarly unsuccessful. He couldn’t 
understand, now that he was actually on 


the way, what had summoned him back to. 


Norwood. He decided finally that Nor- 
wood had appealed to him merely as a 
synonym for peace and refuge. 

In the final hour he occupied himself 
with conjecturing what Norwood would 
say about him. And for the first time in 
months he thought again of Henry Splint, 
and chuckled involuntarily. He wondered 
what Henry would say, what Henry would 
not say; and he made a spontaneous reso- 


lution, applicable to Henry and to the 
whole of Norwood, to keep his own coun- 
sel and to breathe no word of what New 
York had done with him until he had at 
least regained his equilibrium and found 
relief. He wanted to be the Tommy Has- 
brouck of the past, and to forget the years 
that had separated him from his youth. 


I! WAS the same familiar station, im- 
bued with an unfamiliar dignity. There 
was more bustle, more confusion; the 
number of passengers was larger, the 
number of loiterers had multiplied; Nor- 
wood had apparently been growing up. 
Tommy was amazed to behold taxicabs 
where once the horse-drawn hacks had 
ranged in line; he saw in the Depot Square 
a pretentious six-storied hotel, hove with 
striped awnings. 
ommy had to pass the building of the 
Norwood National Bank, and as he per- 
ceived the chipped stone of the doorway 
he halted and felt sentiment gathering in 
his throat, for it was from the check desk 
of the bank that he had stepped aloft to 
Broadway. Through the plate glass he 
could see the private office, with the old 
reen carpet and the scarred mahogany 
Turne unchanged; and as he gazed, 
transported, a young man at a big table, 
intuitive of the scrutiny, lifted his head 
sharply and Tommy found himself peering 
into the pale gray irises of Henry Splint. 
There was an instant of immobility; 
Henry half rose and his eyes fell upon the 
ellow traveling bag. His lips parted in a 
broad grin of recognition, adulterated 
with the joy of I-told-you-so. He gestured 
an invitation and Tommy, cursing him- 
self for his cinders and his dust, pushed 
through the doors and encountered Henry 
in the corridor. 

“As I live!" said Henry with effusion. 
“Tom Hasbrouck! Where'd you come 
from?” His handshake was overly vig- 
orous. 

* New York," said Tommy, specifically. 
“You old buccaneer, what are you doing 
in the front office?” 

“Me? I’m one of the directors now. 
Say, what’s brought you out here?” 

ommy laughed disarmingly. 

“Oh, hey sometimes come back. How’s 
everything?” 

Henry Splint grimaced, and appraised 
the dilapidated yellow bag. 

“Oh, we've managed to plow along 
somehow,” he said with sardonic depreca- 
tion. "Where are you staying?" 

“T don't know yet; I was going over to 
this new place across the Square." 

“The Midwest? It's the finest thing in 
the county. We financed it. I’m a director 
of that, too." 

“Good!” said Tommy. “ How’s every- 
bod PU 

enry was bowing over Tommy's 
shoulder; he came to himself, and 
made a spirited sign to the passer-by. 

* What's that? Wait a second! You've 
been away so long I almost forgot you're 
acquainted around here. One of your old 
friends, Tom.” And Tommy, pivoting at 
the word, was face to face with a gloriously 
pretty girl, as slim and dainty as a white 

irch in the moonlight. She was cool and 
summery and exquisitely feminine; and 
Tommy, overpowered by reminiscence 
and acutely aware of the travel stains still 
clinging to him, held out his hand and 
stammered like a rustic. 


“Why ... Martha!” he said blankly. 
* Martha! ” 

Her smile, which had been somewhat per- 
functory, was suddenly enchanting, and 
she gave him both her hands on the 
instant. 

“Tommy Hasbrouck! Why, Tommy 
Hasbrouck! Yd have known you any- 
where!" 

* So would I!" he affirmed delightedly; 
but he was struggling amain to revise his 
fantasies, and fit them to this girl who was 
simultaneously shattering and rebuilding 
them anew. He hadn't considered that she, 
too, would naturally grow up; and her 
radiant beauty was a shock to his equilib- 
rium. 

“Where did you comefrom? And when ?" 

"New York," said Tommy, stricken. 
He drew a long breath, and loathed him- 
self for five years of stoicism. “And I was 
coming to see you just as soon as I could. 
I'd have come to-night. Don't you remem- 
ber?" The question was a fraud upon 
her integrity, for Tommy himself hadn't 
thought of his aged promise until that mo- 
ment. 


HE looked inquiringly at Henry Splint, 
inquiringly at Tommy, and shook her 
head. 

“Why, no. Is it something I ought to 
remember, Tommy?” 

“Tm afraid not,” he said, unwilling to 
talk before Henry. “But here I am—" 

“The prodigal son," commented Henry 
blandly, “fully identified by his luggage!” 
The sarcasm was lost on Martha; but 
Tommy winced, and held the bag aloft. 

“Here it is! Like me, a little the worse 
for wear, but still in commission. Martha, 
when can I come to see you?” 

She appealed again to Henry, mutely. 

“Why, I should think—almost any 
time.” 

“This evening?” He knew that he was 
importunate, but he.also knew that he 
should adore her; and he despised himself 
for the years that had gone between. Jas 
she the cause of his return to Norwood? 
And... merciful heavens! .. . was she 
still free? 

“Yes, I think so. Yes, Tommy," and 
her smile was irresistible. He thrilled to ir, 
with an inrush of impetuosity. 

“In that case,” he said, “I’m going to 
vanish from the earth for about two hours 
and make myself human. Henry, I'll see 
you later. And, Martha... I'll tell you 
to-night! About half-past eight?” 

Beatifically, he left them; he was in 
love again and magnificently happy. The 
room clerk at the Midwest House was an 
old acquaintance who called him by name 
and nearly broke his thumb in greeting, 
and Tommy Hasbrouck, as he exhumed 
clean linen, was restless and ebullient, in- 
toxicated and content. 

But when, in the full ecstasy of his de- 
light, he went to abase himself and to re- 
claim the past with Martha, the scales fell 
from his eyes and lead dropped upon his 
heart, for Henry Splint was already smok- 
ing nonchalantly on the veranda. 

ommy had gone forth from Norwood 
like a lion, and in the judgment of the 
map he came back as meekly as any 
lamb. He said that he was satished with 
the results of his years, but he refused to 
file a statement of assets and liabilities, 
and that was fatal; for Norwood, except 
for a handful of (Continued on page 57) 


"What I Have Learned from 
“Abe” Lincoln 


By a business man who says he has picked 
up several tips from the great President 


A Man Who Knew How to Stay on the Track 


E ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the modern game of 
baseball had happened to be on earth at the same 
time one of the common sayings about Lincoln would 
have been: 

** Well, that boy is there! He sure can keep his eye on 
the ball.” ! 

For Lincoln could do just that—keep his eye on the 
ball. He had many wonderful abilities, but one of the 
most wonderful was his ability to stick to the essential 
thing, in spite of interruptions and irritations. 

In this article the writer shows how the President 
continually had people working for him who pestered 
him nearly to death with their jealousies and discordant 
outcries. But they, too, were men of ability, and Lin- 


coln refused to throw them out because of their minor ` 


faults. He kept them at their work because of their 


major abilities. He stood their insults, tolerated their 
nonsense and swallowed their abuse—all because they 
could help him achieve the big thing he was after. Noth- 
ing could. divert him from the attainment of that pur- 
pose. He kept his eye on the ball. Nobody in the grand- 
stand, or on the field playing with him, could distract 
his attention from the main issue. 
If you can learn this from Lincoln and apply it to 
you own job you will be getting something worth while. 
t means that occasionally you will have to let somebody 
“brush you the wrong way.” It means that occasionally 
somebody will take a slap at your vanity and egotism 
and pride. But Lincoln stood all that—and more. Yet 
he lost nothing by it. He gained. Learn from Lincoln 
to keep on going for the thing worth pursuing, regardless 
of petty interferences. Tue Eprror 


HEN it comes to the ques- 

tion of office arrangement 

and adornment, every busi- 

ness man, of course, has his 

own idea. One of my friends 
will have nothing whatever on the walls of 
his private room except a severely plain, 
though expensive, paper. Any decoration, 
according to his theory, is a possible dis- 
traction. He wants to be able to look 
across his room and see nothing but the 
problem with which his mind is wrestling 
at the moment. 

Other friends I have who go quite to the 
other extreme. Not only pictures surround 
them, and maps, dotted with red and blue 
and yellow tacks, but mottoes also. They 
seem to derive a certain inspiration and 
incentive from having cold type, like an 
external conscience, frown down upon 
them with stern reminders that '* To-mor- 
row Never Comes,” and that they there- 
fore must “‘ Do It Now." They are success- 
ful fellows, too, of a type which we have 
come to regard as rather distinctively 
American: hustlers, rough-and-ready men, 
with a genius for going right to the point. 

For myself, when f moved out of my 
dingy old loft across the river mto this 
fine new building on Michigan Avenue, I 
ite a and laid on the floor of my office 
the best rugs that I could find in town. I 
papered the malls vith a pait rihi gray 

T, put a big flat-top mahogany 
Tek in the center of the room, and on the 
opposite wall, where my eyes would meet 
it every time I looked up from my work, I 
hung a portrait of Abraham Lincoln, for 
Abraham Lincoln has done more for me 
than any other man in the world—living 
or dead. 

1_was drawn to him very early in m 
business experience. It happened that 


came back from the little New England 
college where I was graduated and entered 
business side by side with a man named 
Stevens, who had been president of the 
senior class and who was, unquestionably, 
the most popular man in school. He was 
one of those magnetic chaps who win in- 
stantly with the first smile. No one could 
fail to be attracted to him, his manner 
was so frank and appealing, his wit so 
ready. 

In distinct contrast with him, I am un- 
doubtedly plain, and slow on my feet. The 
happy thing that I ought to say generally 
occurs to me on the way home, after the in- 
terview is closed; I am not the kind of man 
that men greet with a shout on his en- 
trance to an office, there is nothing mag- 
netic about me. I am just a plain-spoken, 
average business man who tries to tell the 
truth and deliver the goods as best he can. 

I felt a good deal of diffidence at the 
thought of being put into direct competi- 
tion with Stevens, and events Dove - 
most immediately that my apprehensions 
were justified. We were thrown into the 
sales department together and given a 
bunch of old prospects who had been 
called on by the experienced men and re- 

rted as either hopeless or too small to be 
bothered with. We started out together, 
each with his little package of cards. 
shall never forget that first business day. 
From nine o dock in the morning until 
four-thirty in the afternoon I trudged 
from one office to anotl.er, and in the 
whole day I did not succeed in securin 
one decent interview. Some offices I coul 
not get into at all; in others, as soon as I 
had mentioned my business, the interview 
ended. I returned at night pretty sick at 


heart. 
The older men did what they could to 


cheer me up, they were more than decent. 
The cards were old, they said. All that 
was expected of me was that I should get 
out of the process a certain amount of ex- 

erience: no sales were dreamed of, at 
east not until I had been at the job for a 
month or so. Their talk brightened me 
considerably. I was just about beginnin; 
to be myself again when the door opene 
and Stevens broke in. 

He had seen more than half of the men 
listed on his cards, and had sold one order 
and been given the promise of another one 
the next morning. In an instant he be- 
came the boy hero of the office. 

I slipped out and walked home to the 
boarding-house where I had my room, 
feeling pretty much down in the mouth. 
Í thought I could see just what was going 
to happen to me in that office. My medi- 
ocre ability, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have passed muster all 
right, would look less than mediocre in 
contrast with Stevens’s brilliance. I could 
not poe compete with him. Perhaps 
the best thing, under the circumstances, 
would be to fnd some other job. 


JUST then, when I was about as low in 
spirit as I have ever been in my life, I 
happened to look at the wall of the dingy 
boarding-house parlor, and there, watc 
ing me out of kindly, sympathetic eyes, 
was good old Abe Lincoln! I dropped into 
a chair and stared back at him for perhaps 
five minutes, and I can remember, as 
though it were yesterday, how my spirits 
began gradually to flow back under that 
gentle scrutiny, as though I were somehow 

rawing strength out of his rugged, un- 
derstanding soul. 

“By George!” I said to myself. “He 


was less magnetic than I am. He was 
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awkward and badly dressed, and ill at 
ease. I'll bet that nobody ever took to 
him at first glance, or picked him for a 
winner by his looks." 

I got up and walked across and looked 
straight into his eyes, and said: 

“Tf you could get away with it, Abe, 
with your physical handicaps, PI be 
Tamai if I don’t believe I can, too. If you 
could win out against Seward, I’m going 
to beat Stevens, or die in the attempt. 
You’re my household god from now on; 
you’ve got to pull for me. I’m going to 
feel from now on that you're behind me, 
doing your darndest to help another 
fellow win out.” 

And it almost seemed to me, at the mo- 
ment, as though good old Abe were trying 
to smile. 

Next day I bought two or three books 
about Lincoln and began to study him. I 
discovered that what I had surmised 
about the impression he made, on first 
meeting, was more than true. When it 
came to looking less good than he really 
was Lincoln had me beaten forty ways 
from Sunday. 

In that hae Cabinet of his, the most 
important three men each secretly re- 
garded him as a well-meaning incompe: 
tent. And each of the three made up his 
mind that if the country was to be saved, 
he must do it, because simple Abe never 
could. 

“I have advised Mr. L. that I will not 
decline," wrote Seward to his wife, when 
Lincoln had offered him the post of Secre- 
tary of State. "It is inevitable. I will try 
to save freedom and my country." 


INCOLN was inaugurated, of course, on 
March fourth; and for the first three 
weeks of their association together Seward 
saw nothing in him to change his own con- 
viction that he must be the power behind 
the throne, the strong man, operating 
through Lincoln as a figurehead, to save 
the country. On April first, he presented 
to the President a memorandum entitled, 
* Some Thoughts for the President's Con- 
sideration.” It is probably the most aston- 
ishing document ever submitted by a Cabi- 
net minister to his chief. It set forth that 
the Administration, at the end of its first 
month, was “without a policy, domestic or 
foreign," and, after making certain pro- 
als which are interesting only as show- 
ing how far wrong a really big man may 
sometimes go, it concluded with this extra- 
ordinary paragraph: 


But whatever policy we adopt, there must be 
an energetic prosecution of it. For this purpose 
it must be somebody's business to pursue and 
direct it, incessantly. Either the President must 
do it himself and be all the while active in it, or 
he must devolve it on some member of his 
Cabinet. Once adopted, debates on it must end 
and all agree and abide. It is not in my espe- 
cial province; but I neither seek to evade nor 
assume responsibility. 


In other words, the brilliant statesman 
who had been governor of New York, and 
one of the most influential members of the 
Senate, proposed gently to the unkempt 
individual who had been a member of the 
Illinois Legislature, and was President by 
luck, that he slip into the background and 
let his job be handled by someone who 
knew how to handle it. 

Chase, the splendidly-formed, immacu- 
lately-clothed Secretary of the Treasury, 
the idol of a great section of the party, 


looked on Lincoln as a tragic misfit, and 
felt that in accepting a place in his Cabi- 
net he was making an enormous personal 
sacrifice of his dignity and reputation on 
the altar of patriotism. 

What was Stanton's first impression of 
Lincoln? Would he have given him an 
order had Lincoln come to his office as a 
salesman? Would he even have let him 
have two minutes of his time? 

The two had met only once before Lin- 
coln’s election. They were associated to- 

ether in a lawsuit in the Federal Court in 
Cincinnati. It was a Harvester suit, and 
Lincoln had been retained because he was 
familiar with the Western aspects of it, 
Stanton because he was a great man from 
the East. 

“Where did that long-armed creature 
come from, and what can he expect to do 
in this case?" exclaimed Stanton. And 
later he described him as a “long, lank 
creature from Illinois, wearing a dirty 
linen duster for a coat, on the back of 
which the perspiration had splotched wide 
stains that resembled a map of the con- 
tinent." 


I CAN'T tell you how much it cheered 
me to run across that bit of disparagin, 
description. Surely, I was no worse 
than Lincoln in personal appearance, bet- 
ter off in fact, for at least I could dress 
neatly and there were no splotches of per- 
spiration showing through my coat. From 
‘hae moment I devoured everything I 
could find about him, and at night some- 
times I used to talk to him in my room as 
though he were alive and could hear. It 
did me lots of good—lonely kid that I was, 
a thousand miles away from my folks. 

Once I caught the swing of business, my 
tendency was to overdo it. Out of my first 
year there must have been a hundred 
nights that I spent at the office. I cut out 
all recreation, and even most of my exer- 
cise, and dug into the job tooth and nail. 
It was along toward the end of the year 
that I had an experience which brought 
me up short. I was lining up an important 
deal, the biggest thing that had been in- 
trusted to me up to that time. I had 
worked along through the various sub- 
ordinates who had to be sold, and had 
succeeded in getting them, one after 
another. The thing had finally come up to 
the old man, the president of the concern 
himself, and I was to meet him at four 
o'clock on a certain afternoon. 

All the preceding evening I spent in re- 
hearsing to myself what I was going to say. 
When the hour of the appointment came I 
was primed and loaded; I thought I was 
“trained to the minute.” As a matter of 
fact I was overtrained, and mighty badly 
so. The old man threw me out of my set 
speech right at the beginning by asking 
me some question. I knew the answer well 
enough, knew exactly in which pigeonhole 
of my brain it was ticketed, reached for it 
—and it wasn't there. My brain was 
plumb tired out. 

At the athletic club we sometimes put 
on some amateur bouts that are entertain- 
ing and never last long enough to do any of 
the fighters much harm. But I have seen 
those youngsters sometimes in the last 
round, each utterly fought out, each know- 
ing that the other is in the same condition, 
that one good blow would end it, each 
struggling to deliver that blow—and just 
too tired to come through. 


That was precisely my predicament. I 
knew exactly what I ought to say to close 
that sale: it needed just one or two good 
stiff arguments to pull it over. But for the 
life of me I couldn't summon force enough 
to deliver the necessary punch. The rou- 
tine drain.of my job had left me weak and 
impotent at the moment of crisis. 


THAT night, turning to Abe, as I always 
did in such times, | came across this in- 
cident. It happened at one of the first of 
Lincoln's Cabinet meetings, at a time when 
the very existence of the nation was being 
decided. The meeting was interrupted by 
a knock on the door, and the guard an- 
nounced that Orlando Kellogg, who had 
been a member of the Thirtieth Congress 
with Lincoln, was outside and wished to 
tell the President the story of the stutter- 
ing justice. Lincoln ordered him in at once. 
“Gentlemen,” he said to the astonished 
Cabinet, “this is my old friend, Orlando 
Kellogg, and he wants to tell us the story 
of the stuttering justice. Let us lay all 
business aside, for it is a good story." 
“Let us lay all business aside—" That 
hrase flashed on me like a great white 
ight. The ability to carry one’s work 
,easily, to concentrate every ounce of en- 
‘ergy upon it for a time, and then to sweep 
1 it absolutely away, leaving the mind free 
and fresh—here was an attribute of great- 
i ness that was new to me. I had always 
thought of great men as working inces- 
santly, too much oppressed by the huge- 
ness of their task and the shortness of HA 
to allow for any let-down. The closer I got 
to Lincoln, the more I realized that one 
secret of his power was his ability to throw 
aside his robes of office and exclaim, like 
Thurlow, “Lie there, Lord Chancellor ”— 
the divine gift of being able to idle; the 
ability always to ride his job, never to be 
ridden by it. 

But for that power he would never have 
lived through the four years of the Civil 
War, of course. I determined to cultivate 
that gift, if there were any way to do it. 
Deliberately I set out to finish my work 
inside the usual working hours, and to free 
my mind for recreation in the hours that 
followed. No one should ever find me “too 
busy,” I said to myself. I meant someway 
to organize my life so that I should have 
time for friendships, and some reading, 
and some play, and even for the blessed re- 
lief that comes with a good story told in 
office hours. 

If I have succeeded in that determina- 
tion, and I believe I have, it is onl 
another of the many good things that 
owe primarily to Lincoln. 

It is hard to measure the relative value 
of his gifts to my development. But if I 
were to choose one with which to head the 
list I believe it would be this: the impulse 
that Lincoln gave me to surround myself 
with men bigger than myself. 

History has proved that the men with 
whom Lincoln surrounded himself were 
not bigger than he. But they were the 
biggest men in the nation, three of them 
at least believed they were greater than he; 
hundreds of thousands of voters shared 
that belief, and Lincoln knew they shared 


it. 

When Stanton was asked by a friend 
what he intended to do in the Cabinet, he 
replied: 

“ I intend to make Abe Lincoln President 
of the United States." (Continued on page 73) 


What I Have Learned from “Abe” Lincoln 


When I moved out of my dingy old loft across the river into this fine new building on Michigan Avenue, 
I hung a portrait of Lincoln on my wall where my eyes would meet it every time I looked up from my 
work—for Abraham Lincoln has done more for me than any other man in the world—living or dead 
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I believe I can say without fear of successful contradiction 
that Bertha Babcock was the prettiest girl in our town 


“Break open an old maid’s heart 
and you'll find carved there the 


initials of some man, every time” 


Bud Jones—Small Advertiser 


The story of a man who had to make a hard decision 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Author of “Their Mother,” “Aunt Julia,” “The 
Four-Square Man” and “Russet and Gold” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HEN we purchased two 

lodding weekly papers up 

[iere in this New England 

. town of Paris and combined 

them into our present little 

local daily, the big task that confronted us 
in making the business a-success was to 
convince our merchants that it would pay 
them to advertise more than once a week. 

There was one tradesman, however, 
who laid out, and followed up, a peculiar 
plan, all by himself. 

If you pick up our little local paper, 
any issue in the entire year, and look in 
the lower left-hand corner of the front 
page, you will always find this man's ad. 
It occupies two inches of space. It reads: 


ATTENTION! 
Come to Jones's Market 


for your 


HAMBURG! 


Year after year Big Bud Jones has run 
his little two-inch ad about his Hamburg 
steak. He insists on the bottom of the first 


column for position, but he rarely protests : 
po yp 


if we occasionally boost his rate, and we 
are good for five dollars and twenty cents 
of his money in payment therefor on the 
frst of every month. He 
has run that same ad since 
the first week he went into 
business. Other firms in 
the past decade have 
loomed large on our hori- 
zon with contracts, ex- 
hausted them, paid their 
bills, or not paid their bills, 
and gone their way. Big 
Bud Jones’s ad, like the 
man who runs it, has 
stayed. He has become a 
fixture in our paper. We 
call him “The Small Ad- 
vertiser." 

There is another reason 
why we call him The Small 
Advertiser, a reason aside 
from the amount of news 
print space which he uses 
to dispose of his meats. 
We call him The Small Ad- 
tiser because we know the 
manner of man that he has 


been in his private life, the things with 
which he has had to contend and of which 
he has said nothing. We know that he has 
been a good citizen without shouting the 
fact from the housetops. He has “hoed a 
hard row," as we say up here in New Eng- 
land, and never advertised the fact. e 
have called him The Small Advertiser also 
as a compliment to him. He has sub- 
scribed s more Adde ade abusive 
requests for secrecy—pac more poor 
drunks into one of Uncle Joe Fodder's 
livery hacks and paid their tariff home, 
and taken more first mortgages when the 
banks have foreclosed on unfortunates un- 
able to keep up the interest, than any 
other man in Paris. But no one knows 
that he does these things unless they are 
very close to him. : 

And there is one other thing which he 
has done, which we believe could be known 
outside of our town with profit to many. 
Putting aside maudlin sentiment and bally 
affectation, we can pay him the simple and 
dignified tribute of being a good son. For 
Big Bud has done what he has and been 
what he is in spite of the fact that his 
mother was “Old Ma Jones." 


II 


ONE Sunday evening about ten years 
ago Sam Hod and I took a walk on a 
mystic June evening. 


Does This Story Bring to Mind 


Someone You Know? 


O in your town—or on your street—is liv- 

ing this story? 

. Pelley has a great way of getting real people into 
his fiction—people you see every day, and know. 
That is because Pelley himself knows real people. 
He lives and writes in a little town up in Vermont. 
Soon we are going to print a picture of him, and 
tell you more about him. 


THE EDITOR 


We went down Main Street and turned 
leisurely into Maple. In the depths of 
darkened piazzas boys were sparking their 
girls. In rooms made mellow by the light 
of spangled hanging lamps of twenty years 
gone by, where the windows were up, with 
the fly screens in place but shades drawn 
down, organ or piano music occasionally 
made the dusky, dreamy neighborhood 
melodious. 

On the uncurbed extension of Walnut 
Street, opposite the tall dark silhouette of 
the town water tank, we approached a 
plain box house set back in a rank-grown 
yard behind a white picket fence. The 
windows of this cottage house were open, 
though the yellow shades were drawn. 
The front door was also open. A hall lamp 
with a red glass shade Burned over the 
lower post of the banisters. The house 
was so open and the summer night so soft 
and silent that we could hear every word 
being spoken in the house from where we 
Hand on the walk. 

And the reason we stopped was because 
very many words were being spoken. 
Voices were being raised to a high, almost 
hysterical, pitch. It sounded as though a 
whale of a family altercation was in prog- 
ress. 

Ic is human nature to stop and listen 
to such an occurrence. Of course, we 
stopped and listened: 

"It doesn't make any 
difference what you do! 
you can go to bed. You 
can go to your mother's. 
You can go over to the 
reservoir and commit sui- 
cide. | don’t give a darn 
which you choose! But if 
there's any more chewin' 
here to-night, I'm gettin' 
out. And if I pack up m 
traps and get out, I won't 
come back. You hear what ` 
lsay? Well, remember, I 
ain't tellin’ you to hear 
myself talk!” 

he words were in the 
heavy bass voice of a man. 

“Is that so? I can go 
out and commit suicide, 
can I? I can go over to the 
reservoir and jump in? I 
can do anything so long 
as you get rid of me! A 
pretty way to talk to a 
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wife that’s helped you all these years—” 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, will you shut 


up?" bellowed the man. “ Don't you know ' 


all the doors and windows are open? Do 
you waht the whole neighborhood to know 
our business?" 

“I don't care who knows our business! 
I don't care if the doors and windows are 
open. If the neighbors don’t want to hear 
they can go into their houses and mind 
their own business. No, you ain't goin’ 
to dodge by skulkin' off up-stairs and 
goin' to bed. You're goin' to listen to 
what I’m goin’ to say.” 

The voice of the woman was pitched in 
high C. From where we stood gazing into 
each other’s faces we heard a rush and a 
scuffle in the front room behind the drawn 
shades. We heard a loud bump as some 
heavy article of furniture overturned. We 
heard a subdued curse. ‘Then came a bang 
as though someone had succeeded in clos- 
ing a door and throwing his weight against 
it. 

“Had we ought to interfere?” de- 
manded Sam. 

“No,” said I. “Were only innocent 
bystanders. And you know what happens 
to innocent bystanders." 

'The heavy bass of the man boomed 
again: 

“I never laid hands on a woman in my 
life. But I’ve got about all o' this that I 
want. There ain't no law that compels a 
man to endure it. You get away and let 
me be, or I'll slap you, Ann! You got my 
dander pretty well worked up. 1—" 

There was a rush, another heavy fall as 
more furniture went down. 

* Come, let's get out of this," said I. 


There was a flash of white. The figure of a girl with her hand before her 


“We don't want to get mixed up in this." 

“No, but we ought not to stand by and 
let a crime be committed, either." 

Several sounds came, the nature of 
which we couldn't determine. Then we 
heard the woman cry: 

“T won't stay in this house another 
minute. I won't live with such a man. 
He—he told me I could go and commit 
suicide. He—he—struck me!" 

She broke off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. Shadows crossed and recrossed be- 
tween the lamp and the front window 
shades. There was another scuffle. Steps 
sounded in the hall. The figure of a woman 
appeared in the illumination of the red 
halllamp. She gave the screen door a fly- 
ing shove. Down over the steps she came. 


AM and I stood there like two embar- 
rassed boys caught eavesdropping. 
The woman reached the gate, shoved it 
violently open, and stood before us. 

The figure of an elderly man was framed 
behind the screen door. “Ann,” he called, 
“come back. You'll arouse the neighbor- 
hood. Have some decency. You're only 
makin' a holy show of yourself." 

“Well, the blame is all yours. I—" 

She stopped at sight of us. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said Sam. 
“Can i be of any assistance?” 

Before she could answer, the woman 
had hysterics. They were not gentle, lady- 
like, conventional hysterics. She reeled 
against the fence and began a most un- 
earthly screaming. Far down the street 
people left their piazzas and stood in the 
center of their front lawns listening fear- 
fully. 
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“Ann!” bellowed the man from the 
veranda steps. 

In reply the woman left off screaming 
or a moment. 

“T don't care!” she cried. “I want the 
whole neighborhood to hear. I want the 
whole neighborhood to know the kind of 
man you are." And she called him sev- 
eral epithets that sort of jolted Sam and 
me. hen she was rid of them, she com- 
menced again the shrieking. 

The man stepped back to the hallway. 

“Bud!” he called. His tone was one of 
mingled anger, exasperation, desperation. 

A third figure came down the front 
stairs. It came through the light screen 
door, which slapped shut behind him. A 
heavy-set young man, not over twenty 

ears, covered the distance between the 
ouse and walk where his mother was 
making her insane demonstration. He 
noted us as he sought to pacify his mother. 

* [s there something you wanted?" he 
asked us. 

“No,” said Sam. “We were just pass- 
ing by. We stopped because we thought 
assistance might be needed." 

The young man had put the question 
rather impertinently. Ae Sam’s honest 
and conciliatory tone, he softened some- 
what. A shade of weariness crept into his 
voice. 

* She'll be all rizht in a moment,” said 
he, as though he were accustomed to such 
episodes. 

* No, I won't be all right in a moment!” 
cried the woman, turning on him. And 
standing there, with strangers present, she 
related to her son the entire cause and 
course of the quarrel. The boy stood 
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eyes passed between us and a distant light 


quietly and heard her through. Fre- 
quently he attempted to pacify her with 
interjections of “Yes, Mother,” but they 
were of little use. The woman unbur- 
dened herself of what she had to say, all of 
it. Then, after the manner of the neuras- 
thenic which she was, she collapsed against 
her big son, clung to him and began weep- 
ing violently. 

Je moved away. As we passed the 
neighboring house, a grouchy old man 
called to someone inside. 

“It’s only Ma Jones,” he said. "She's 
havin’ one o' her tantrums!” 

Sam and I took it that Ma Jones’s tan- 
trums were very much public property 
and excited little investigatory interest. 

As we reached the other end of Walnut 
Street, where it turns obliquely into Main, 
Sam dropped out of step and stopped. 

“What was that?" he demanded. 

Far down the street we had heard a 
short, sharp noise. 

** It—it sounded like a gunshot!” said I. 

** Do you suppose—” began Sam. 

We stood there listening. Nothing 
seemed to be happening far down Walnut 
Street. We persuaded ourselves that the 
sound might be caused by a dozen different 
things.  Anyhow, we went down Main 
Street and into Mrs. Mathers's boarding 
house and to bed. 


III 
WE ENTERED the newspaper office 


at the usual time next morning. The 

new bookkeeper stopped us almost on the 
threshold. 

** Y ou better go over to old John Jones’s 


meat market right away,” said she. ‘His 
son Bud ’phoned over and said he wished 

ou would. You've probably heard. Old 
Tol shot himself last night.” 

“Then it was a gunshot!” Sam whis- 
pered. He turned to me. I nodded, say- 
ing nothing. ; 

Sam went over to the Jones market. 
'The young man who had comforted the 
woman in front of the house the night 
before was at the store and at work. He 
stood behind the U-shaped counter, wrap- 
ping a parcél in the mottled brown paper 


which has long since gone out of fashion: 


in our meat markets. He was a stout, 
ink-faced lad with deep gray eyes. As 
fe glanced at Sam the newspaper man saw 
they were filled with trouble. But the 
eyes and the face indicated that they be- 
longed to a man who was somehow used 
to trouble, who knew how to bear it. 
“Tm Hod, the editor of the “Telegraph Pas 
said Sam. ‘‘ You want to see me?" 
Young Jones delivered the parcel to an 
old lady in a Paisley shawl, heard her 
sighs of sympathy with respectful pa- 
tience, dropped her pennies in the till in 
the counter. Then he glanced with a puz- 
zled frown at Sam. 
“I was in front of your house last night, 
you remember," Sam replied to the frown. 
It was plain then that Big Bud remem- 
bered where he had heard Sam's voice be- 
fore. He dropped his gaze to the sawdust 
on the floor. His big, heavy, square toe 
toyed with a pile of it for a moment. He 
glanced two or three times to the street 
in front. "Come into the back office a 
moment," he finally said. Sam followed 
him into the little cubbyhole of an office 


in the rear. * My father shot himself last 
night," he said simply, ‘‘just a few min- 
utes after you left." 

Big Bud leaned forward and drew a 
piece of paper forward onto the spattered 
blotter on top.of the desk. He reached for 
a pencil, and absently, yet with a sureness 
that implied there was method in what he 
was doing, he scribbled a few lines. 

“T suppose I’m running this market 
now.. And I shall want to do some adver- 
tising. How much will it cost me to run 
this ad in your new daily, say, every day 
in the month that you publish?" 

He handed the scribble to Hod. It was 
the ad that has been in our paper for 
twenty years. 


T MX DEAR young man," said Hod, 

1*1 “if you are giving me this because 
you want business, well and good. But if 
you are offering it because you want the 
‘Telegraph’ to hush up on what its editor 
might print in the paper-about last night, 
I assure you it is absolutely unnecessary." 

'The young man looked at the ad. He 
looked up at Hod. l 

“Im much obliged," he said simply. 
“ But you can run the ad just the same. 
I didn’t mean it as a bribe. But I thought 
—I thought perhaps you’d be a trifte more 
considerate if you were doing business with 
me. 

“My boy,” said Sam, “you write your 
own version of the affair. I'll guarantee 
to print it just as you write 1t." 

“Pd like nothing said about it at all,” 
Big Bud replied. 

‘Tve really got to say something, of 
course," Sam told him. ‘But it shall be 
with due regard for the feelings of your- 
self and your mother." 

Big Bud laid an elbow on his desk top, 
put his heavy jaw in his hand and looked 
out through the glass window into his late 
father's meat shop, seeing nothing. 

“They never did get along,” he said. 
There was just the least trace of bitterness 
in his tone. They never were meant for 
each other. They never should have mar- 
ried in the first place. My father was the 
quiet kind. All he wanted was peace— 
and a place to smoke his pipe. She was 
high-strung and nervous. She always did 
have lots of ‘go’ in her. She wanted a 
man who was up and coming. Neither 
was really to blame." He rubbed his tired 
young eyes for a moment. “I suppose I 
will have to take care of her now,” said he. 
Then, after a time, as though he were hun- 
gry for someone to whom he could unbur- 
den himself, “It falls kind of tough on me. 
I was going to be married in October. 
And Ma, she can’t get along with nobody. 
She’s been jealous of Bertha for a year 
already.” j 

“Yes,” said Sam, (Continued on page 86) 


What Comes After This Life? 


E WISH that readers of THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE might have sat inside the of- 
fice during the past few weeks and seen 
the letters that came from all over the country in 
this contest. There were thousands of them. It 
was far and away the most successful contest of 


FIRST PRIZE 


Why I Know That I Shall 
See My Boy Again 


T IS just nineteen years ago to-day 
that his earthly life ended. He had 
gone with General Miles to Porto 
ico, eager to have some part in bringing 
the Spanish-American War to a victorious 
conclusion. 

So he went forth, full of enthusiasm and 
hopefulness and served faithfully for some 
three months, when the relentless typhoid 
seized him, and he was gone—he, my only 
and dearly beloved son. 

Nineteen years! And the old-time pain 
of separation still asserts itself. Wounded 
hearts are slow to heal. 

But what of the youth who left us? Did 
he pass out of existence down among the 
Southern seas? Did the life that meant so 
much to us and to him then and there be- 
come extinct? On this anniversary the 

uestion comes back with renewed force. 

ow shall it be answered? Can it be an- 
swered with anything of assurance? Surely 
no matter of deeper interest can claim the 
consideration of us mortals. “If a man die 
shall he live again?" 

To my thought, the dear boy has been 
living all these years. From our family 
joys and sorrows he has not seemed re- 
mote. We have wondered how he regarded 
this and that occurrence. That he knew of 
passing events and was not indifferent to 
them there has been with us no doubt. 
When his city celebrated the return home 
of his associates in the war we felt that he 
accepted and appreciated such part of the 
honor rendered as he had won. We think 
of him as a living reality, an individualit 
distinct, a person possessed of the quali- 
ties which he here manifested. 

Is this thought of ours a mere fancy, a 
dream, a baseless imagination? I cannot 
believe it. There is abundant evidence 
that Supreme Intelligence rules this uni- 
verse, showing itself in things great and 
small and ever working out its worthy 
ends. 

In view of this it does not seem pos- 
sible that a human soul of rare keenness 
and force should be set on its way, be 
given a few years of apparent preparation 
for some noble accomplishment, and then, 
in a moment, be crushed into nothingness. 
l cannot believe this, because I believe in 
God. He surely never works so skillfully 
to produce— nothing! 

s a pastor I have been with many who 
were “slipping over the brink," and in not 
a few instances there have been apparent 
visions of that which lies beyond. I would 
not make too much of this, yet such things 
are too frequent and impressive to be 
negligible: As when a young girl suddenly 
and, to herself, unexpectedly is called 
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away, and she exclaims, “Mother! Why, 
Mother!" her countenance radiant with 
joy; as when the matter-of-fact business 
man, after a very brief illness, passes on, 
saying, "They are all here, aud they are 
calling me," naming the children and 
other dear ones who Tad gone. Many in- 
stances of this general sort come under the 
observation of one long in the ministry. 
Sometimes the vision of the beyond is very 
clear, and the watcher with the dying 
seems almost to catch with him a flash of 
the brightness, a snatch of the song. 

1f one believes Jesus to have stood in a 
relation of special nearness to the Al- 
mighty Father, as the Christian does be- 
lieve, then he can but accept His view of 
the beyond, and he is as certain regarding 
the world unseen as of that in which he 
now lives. It is to him a reality near at 
hand, it may be, although invisible. And 
at times he feels the throb of its life and 
the uplift of its spiritual joy. 

Yes, my boy, the years have veiled 
from me your face, but I believe that you 
still live, substantially unchanged, the 
same eager learner as of yore, the same 
affectionate friend, the same seeker after 
the higher possibilities. And that the fu- 
ture holds in reserve for us the delight of 
reunion. JOHN GAYLORD DAVENPORT, 


Pastor Emeritus of Second Congregational 
Church, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Husband Who Writes 
About His Wife 


BT years ago I was the happiest man 


new. ve, sympathy, loyalty, 
sunny comradeship, all that a man Could 
ask from a woman, were mine in heaped- 
up measure. For seven years I had had 
the exquisite joy of watching a highly in- 
telligent tact and humor, together with an 
instantaneous responsiveness to all the 
world’s beauty and pain, in almost hourly 
manifestations. Then, five years ago, just 
before Christmas, I sat in a hospital one 
night toward morning and watched three 
doctors and four nurses fight to save my 
wife’s life. They lost, and within one sec- 
ond the big thing of my life had begun. I 
absolutely knew that I was not looking 
into my dead wife’s face; I absolutely knew 
that she was still living, more fully and 
radiantly alive even than she had always 
een. 

How did I know it? Precisely as I know 
any other fact to-day—that the manage- 
ment of this apartment house is diligent, 
that my stenographer at the office is ac- 
curate, that a man who owes me a highly 
essential sum of money will pay it next 
Wednesday,— partly from observation and 


recent months. And such expressions of faith! If 
anybody tries to make you think that belief in a 
future life is diminishing, just take it from us that 
no such thing is true. People of all kinds—both in- 
side churches and outside—continue to keep alive 
man's world-old faith in immortality. THE EDITOR 


reflection, but partly from my sense of 
well-being. 

I wasn't overwhelmed eveg momen- 
tarily when my wife died, and though I 
have thought about her probably a hun- 
dred times a day every day since, I have 

et to pity myself or be sorry for her. 
Last summer I crossed the continent again 
to visit her grave, and all the way there 
and all the way back I was thinking about 
her, and every moment of the journey was 
joyous to me. If there were a chance, or 
the shadow of a chance, that all that has 
been dearest and best to me in this world 
is turning to dust at this moment, three 
thousand miles away from me, and that 
there is nothing possible to me now but to 
stay here for thirty or forty years longer 
and then turn to dust Reid is it likely 
that I would still be the happiest man I 
know? s 

To sum the entire matter up: intellect 
alone, even of a thousand Herbert Spen- 
cers, will never carry one into the country 
beyond the grave. Love, however, if deep 
enough and intense enough, will take a 
man there without difficulty. In dismiss- 
ing my personal case, I will repeat eleven 
of the truest words ever uttered: "For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also." 

I am always open to argument, but it 
would be only fair to state that the man 
secking to prove to me that the place where 
my heart is day and night doesn’t exist has 
chosen a big undertaking. 


To THE EDITOR: 

The man who looks into the bottom of his 
own heart and writes sincerely isn't thinking 
about prizes. Should one of the three fall to 
me, please give the sum to the Red Cross. 


To THE MAN WHO WROTE THE ABOVE: 

All right. Have it your own way. Our check 
has gone to the Red Cross, as you request. 
Your cheerful letter is a joy forever. Good luck! 

THE EDITOR. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Faith That Sustains 
This Young Wife 


I WAS a junior in college and six years 
younger than Pete when I let him slip a 
diamond on my finger last Christmas. 
After my graduation, this June, we had 
planned for the wedding. 

Then came the war. Pete went to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, and we 
were happy that the camp was so near and 
that we could still have boron times over 
brief week-ends. Pete won a captain's 
commission, and he was sent to Cam- 
bridge for six weeks’ special training in 
trench warfare. (Continued on page 105) 


PMEDGRAPM SY WÊSTEPN NEWSPAPER UNION 


MR. EDISON—AND ARTHUR BRISBANE 
the famous editor of the New York “Evening Journal" and the Washington “Times” 


A Letter from Mr. Brisbane to the Editor of "The American Magazine" 


| HAVE your letter asking Won't you write two or three 

hundred words about Mr. Edison to go with this picture of 
yu and him? Tell, perhaps, what you and he talked about 
that day? Or give us your characterization of Edison, telling 
what you think is his most remarkable quality? Anything 
about Edison that you would like to say would interest us.” 

Mr. Edison was interested in the device constructed by my 
frend Grant Stra us, which makes possible the use of a business 
metis in a moving automobile, even on rough roads. 

was especially interested in that car which I had chosen for 
the experiment—because of the car's transmission, power com- 
mmkated without the touch of metal, something, perhaps, 
like the system that keeps the earth spinning in its orbit. 

Mr. Edison, examining, knitting his brows, digging into the 
material before him, discussed practical common sense. I can 
gve you his exact words because I wrote themimmediately in 
an editorial that I published. 

I quote from that editorial: “The main thing is to keep 
your body Zoo.se,” said Mr. Edison. As he said it, he kicked one 
ofhis low shoes off, exposing an interesting gray stocking; then 
put it on again, showing it was absolutely loose. 

"Don't let anything pinch you anywhere. If you want to 


live a long time and work while you live, keep your body per- 
fectly free from pressure. 

* Don't, as a matter of course, have any pressure on your 
neck or wrists, or on any spot where the big veins and arteries 
are exposed. 

* Remember, also, that every inch of the body should be 
kept free of pressure. 

“ Every inch is covered with the little capillaries, hairlike 
veins that feed the whole body and the millions of cells. 

“Pressure anywhere means that a certain part of your body 
is deprived of its natural food. And starvation and death begin 
where the body is pressed and choked.” 

On the same occasion Mr. Edison recommended two or 
three books. I cannot recall their names. He said a number of 
interesting things about men that imagine themselves more 
important than they are—he and they would dislike to see 
those things in print. 

You ask, “What is Edison's most remarkable quality?” 

Power to extend mental and physical concentration and 
hard work into old age perhaps. Edison's brain is a coherer 
that gathers in space, by wireless, scientific facts, and hands 
them out to the world. ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Kdison— 
the “Original Man from Missouri” 


Who has to be “shown” before he will believe anything 


By William Maxwell 


WONDER how many of you have 
the same mistaken impression of 
Thomas A. Edison that I entertained 
some seven years ago. 
had given no great amount of 
thought to the subject, but I pictured Mr. 
dison as an eccentric genius, working, 
perhaps, on a princely salary and osten- 
sibly a free agent in his private labora- 
tories, but nevertheless guided and con- 
trolled by some shrewd business man who 
remained discreetly in the background. 


Seven years ago, in the capacity of asup- 
posed expert at sales promotion work, 
which distinction I now disclaim, I entered 
into correspondence with the president of 
the several corporations that manufac- 
tured and distributed the various prod- 
ucts of the Edison Laboratories. Him, I 
imagined to be the power behind the 
throne, the man who had capitalized Mr. 
Edison. I lunched with this gentleman in 
New York one day, and a few days later 
was invited to accompany him to the Edi- 


son Laboratories for the purpose of meet- 
ing Mr. Edison. A 

1 shall never forget that first meeting. 
I was led into the large library which 1s 
Mr. Edison's office. This library is lo- 
cated in his private laboratory. It con- 
tains perhaps ten thousand volumes, 
mostly on scientific subjects, and I am 
sure it is quite correct to say that Mr. 
Edison doesn't believe a single statement 
or formula in any of these books, unless he 
has personally proved its truth. Refer- 
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ence books mean to him merely a starting 
point for his own research work. He al- 
ways forges far ahead of the most ad- 
vanced treatises. To Edison, that which 
has been written in a book is elementary, 
no matter by whom it was written, nor 
how far it surpasses all previous knowl- 
edge. When he has occasion to consult a 
book of reference he first tests the truth of 
its conténts and then begins to explore 
beyond it. That is one reason why 
Edison is Edison. However, I have got 
ahead of my story. 


[HERE were two galleries of books 
arranged in numerous alcoves that de- 
bouched into a lofty open space. Nearl 
in the center of this open space was a roll- 
top desk. Behind the desk sat Mr. Edi- 
son. He is not often there, but he was 
there on this particular morning. 

As he rose to acknowledge my intro- 
duction to him, I instantly compared him 
to a lion, an amiable and benevolent sort 
of lion perhaps, but a lion 
nevertheless. Instinctively 
I knew that Edison was not 
a figurehead; also I knew 
that my employment by 
his companies depended 
entirely on his opinion of 


me. 

He smiled and drew me 
into a chair by his side. He 
did not do this by words, 
not even by a ture; he 
merely conveyed to me in 
-some way which I cannot 
explain that he expected me 
to seat myself near him and 
speak to him briefly and dis- 
tinctly. As you probably 
know, Mr. Edison is quite 
deaf, which fact he counts 3 
prat lessing, as it spares 

im from long conversa- 
tions: j 

was unprepared to say 
anything. Mr. td ison smiled 
quizzically and spoke first: 
“I understand that you're 
the whole thing with So 
and So," a firm br which I 
had been doing some sales - 
promotion work. ° 

Truthfulness, and perhaps 
a trife of perversity and 
possibly the merest pinch of 
modesty, but chiefly truthfulness, 
prompted me to is , “No, I'm not the 
whole thing, Mr. Edison; I'm merely a 

wheel in the machine." 
"he smiled approval and asked a few 
more questions. The president of his 
companies explained that I was unwilling 
to sign a contract for a given term of 
employment. 

Mr. Edison nodded, and with a princely 
disregard for my presence replied: "He's 

t the right idea. If he makes good, he 

oesn't need a contract; if he doesn't 
make good he won't want to stay. Go 
ahead,’ 

The interview ended there and I be- 
came an employee of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. At the time I thought he .had 
reached a rather hasty decision. Later I 
learned that, previous to our interview, 
he had studied my record as only Edison 
can study data and, furthermore, had 
personally instituted, through an agency 
of his own, a private investigation of my 
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character, habits and ability. My inter- 
view with him that. morning was merely a 
*once-over" inspection. I did not know 
it at the time, but I sustained on that oc- 
casion a scrutiny as searching as the Paris 
police are reputed to give to persons in 
whom they have a professional interest. 
No one knows or probably ever will 
know exactly what standards of judgment 
Mr. Edison employs in forming his pre- 
liminary judgment of a man. There are 
treatises on the subject of character read- 
ing, but Edison would scorn to adopt the 
es expounded in any of them. What- 
ever rules he uses are drawn from his own 
aprene: Although partially deaf, Mr. 
Edison has not cultivated the faculty of 
lip reading. However, he is an expert 
reader of human faces. Very possibly, he 
long ago decided that it is less important 
to read a man’s words than to divine the 
intent behind them. He is a close ob- 
server of men’s eyes. Also, he appears to 
entertain a collateral’ interest m their 
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Few Golf Players 


. Work for Thomas A. Edison 


s pee are no golf players in the Edison or- 
ganization,” says this writer. “There are 
three or four mer who play occasionally, but there 


isn’t a man who has his golf regularly in the ap- ë 
proved manner. There isn’t a case of golf tan—not alibi was unimpeachable, 
even nineteenth-hole tan—in the entire organiza- i 
tion. I don’t think Mr. Edison has any prejudice 
against golf. I doubt if he realizes that there are 
men who believe golf is essential to their well-be- 
ing, and who imagine they are clearing their brains 
„dor the big things of to-morrow when they steal 
away to the country club from the duties of to-day. 
That there are no golfers in the Edison organiza- 
tion is not because of Mr. Edison’s antipathy 
toward golf or other outdoor sports, but merely be- 
cause keeping up with Edison doesn’t leave any 
time for that sort of thing.” 


ears, chins, foreheads, and heads, as well. 
Thomas A. Edison’s activities have 
brought him in contact with many men in 
various walks of life. He has sat at 
countless conferences, deaf and indif- 
ferent to the conversational camouflage 
which most men use to mask their mo- 
tives, and has studied faces, cataloguing 
each type, I think, and thus arrived at 
the standards of judgment which he now 
uses. This is merely my opinion. Per- 
haps Mr. Edison would not admit that 
his opinions of men are based on any such 
classification of his observations. Perhaps 
he is not even conscious of having made 
observations of this kind; but if you will 
cultivate reticence, study the faces of all 
the men you meet, and classify them by 
types in the light of their subsequent acts, 
I am pretty sure that you will ultimately 
acquire the habit of forming your pre- 
liminary estimate of a man very much as 
Mr. Edison gains his first impressions. 
Edison is inclined to be incredulous, 


and is invariably an indefatigable inves- 
tigator when he considers a matter to be of 
sufficient importance to deserve investiga- 
tion. What I tell him about you, or you 
tell him about me, he accepts as he does 
the text of a scientific book. He con- 
siders it solely as a point at which to be- 
gin the observations or investigations on 
which his own opinion will finally be 
based. I have heard men say that Mr. 
Edison's mind had been poisoned against 
them. It would be a practical impossibil- 
ity to poen Edison's mind against any- 
one. His habits of thought prevent any 
such result. 

Mr. Edison is not vindictive: on the 
contrary, he is magnanimous to the last 
degree. Nevertheless, he has the kind of 
memory ascribed to an elephant. You 
have not really known Edison until he 
has “bawled you out." I am a hot-tem- 
pered man. For many years I have 
studiously tried to cultivate a more placid 
temper. Theoretically I have succeeded, 
but up to date Mr. Edison is 
the only man in the world 
who can bawl me out and 
get away with it. He hasn’t 

one it for several years, but 
he may to-morrow, and if 
he does [ expect it will bene- 
fit me. One day he sum- 
moned me to his library and 
asked me to explain some- 
thing with which I had ab- 
solutely no connection. 1 
started to alibi myself. His 

es flashed with scorn. My 
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but the point was that I had 
no right to have an alibi. I 
was in the position of a po- 
liceman who had permitted 
a crime to be committed 
without protest merely be- 
cause the scene of its per- 
pus was beyond his 

eat. Mr. Edison gave me 
the worst tongue-lashing I 
have ever received. It was 
an exact chronology of all 
the stupid and ineffective 
things I had done from the 
first day I entered his 
employ, but more particu- 
larly it was a recital of the 
things I had not done that 1 
. might have done. His ar- 
raignment of me was not altogether just; 
however, it was extremely beneficial. He 
punctured my self-complacency without 
impairing my self-confidence. That “bawl- 
out” was worth a great deal to me, and I 
am sure it was worth more to Mr. Edison. 
He may have been, and probably was, ir- 
ritated with me, but I believe his outburst 
was not primarily a show of temper. I 
think it was chiefly a purposeful test of my 
gameness, 


EP!SoN is the gamest man I ever knew, 
and I don't think he has much use for 
a man who isn’t game. He is also the 
most scrupulously honorable man I ever 
knew, and I'm sure he hasn't much use 
for a man who isn't honorable. 

Mr. Edison appears to be a believer in 
the homely adage that if you "give a calf 
enough rope, it will hang itself," and he 
sometimes applies this theory to his deal- 
ings with employees. He likes active and 
ambitious men, and (Continued on page 80) 
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Mr. Edison—and the kind of a man he prefers to hire 


“MR. EDISON likes men who will dig down to the 
roots of every problem they encounter. He has small 
patience with the man who is content to look super- 
ficially at a problem and theorize concerning the num- 
ber and character of its roots. That is why he likes 
industrious men. 

“You, perhaps, have a ten per cent greater brain 
equipment than I, but if I work twelve hours a day 


and you work only eight, Edison would prefer me to 
you. He recognizes, of course, that some men are 
smarter than others; but.in his estimation there is no 
degree of ability that will outweigh laziness or lack of 
application. The nonchalant genius of business fiction 
has no place in the Edison organization. No man can 
last or, at least, no man can achieve importance in Mr. 
Edison's eyes, unless he is a tireless worker." 
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W no HAS startled New York this season by ap- 
pearing in a comedy without music staged by David 
Belasco. As the star of "The Quaker Girl" and as 
one of the big features of “The Follies” Miss Claire 
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Ina Claire 


became identified with musical comedy, and no one 
but Belasco thought she could do any other kind of 
acting. But as the heroine of "Polly With a Past’’ 
Ina Claire is doing the best work in her career. 


Plays Worth Seeing This — 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Winter 


YOU are looking for great dramas 
in the theater this season, you are 
doomed to disappointment. The 
minds of men, in all lands, seem bent 
on other matters. The autumn 

nonths in New York brought forth just 
me first-class serious play—and that was 
vritten by a Frenchman two years before 
he war began! And yet, paradoxically, it 
vas the only play which really had any- 
‘hing to say about the war. Prior to our 
wn entry into the struggle, a few war 
dramas were produced in America: “ Mo- 
loch,” “Under Fire,” “Between the Lines," 
“Lilac Time," and one or 
two more, but none of them 
amounted to much, and few 
attracted much patronage. 
“Moloch” was by far the 
best play, and it attracted 
the least patronage, simply 
because it was the gnm- 
mest, the most serious. 
Since our own entry into the 
struggle, the war play has 
practically disap peared from 
our stage, though “Lilac 
Time” is on the road, and 
Laurette Taylor has acted a 
sem+war drama, called “Out 
There.” Miss Anglin the 
p autumn produced an 
nglish war comedy on the 
road, but she never got into 
ds York with it. Miss 
race George is acting a war 
ps by Bernstein, from the 
rench, which is nearer the 
old triangle than the new 
problems. In other words, 
the great, the burning topic 
which is to the front of 
every man’s mind does not 
much expression on the 


stage. l 
. j| RSEN for this, we be- 
lieve, is twofold. First, the 
war is so tremendous, its is- 
sues touch us all so closely 
and passionately, that the 
stage seems to us inadequate to handle 
:hem, and a “war play” strikes us as al- 
nost ridiculously feeble in the face of the 
vast reality. Second, we look to the the- 
iter in times like these as a relaxation, and 
ve actually don’t want to hear about the 
var therein, but about things far removed 
Tom war. Actual life is grinding down on 
15 so hard that we wish, nay, we need, a 
relief from it, and we find this relief in our 
musements. It was so during the Civil 
Var, and for some years thereafter, when 
American stage was almost swamped 
nth burlesque. » 
fell, we are not being swamped with 
urlesque now. The New York stage in 
918 is undoubtedly presenting more in- 
digent war-time entertainment than it 
as in 186s, so far as I have been able to 
*t hold of the records. But it is light and 
aimportant entertainment none the less, 


. country. 


except “The Torches," of Bataille, written 
in 1912, Jesse Lynch Williams's brilliant 
comedy, *Why Marry?" (also written be- 
fore the war), and Harold Chapman's “Art 
and Opportunity" (again written. before 
the war). The bulk of this entertainment 
is of native origin, and some of it is gen- 
uinely clever. But it is only marking 
time, at best. Our stage will not really get 
anywhere till the war is over. The same 
is true in England, in France, and with- 
out doubt in Germany. Heaven knows if 
Russia has a theater any more. 

The American type of farce comedy, 


Perhaps We Can Help You Get 


Your Money's Worth 


price of theater tickets is going up. And 
now the Government has added a theater 
ticket war tax. Some New York theater tickets 
which used to cost $2 now cost $2.50, plus a tax of 
$.25, making a total of $2.75. 
So it costs money to go to plays. And.it costs 
time, too. Readers of this magazine will testify 
that in years past they have often gone to three 
or four poor plays before running into a good one. 
Now THe American MacaziNE would like to 
do anything it can to help its readers find shows 
that are worth seeing. So we have asked Mr. 
Eaton to tell us not only what some of the good 
plays are in New York this winter, but also what 
some of the best ones are that are “out on the 
road." If you will read this article, therefore, you 
will find the names of some good plays to see if you 
come to New York, and some good ones to watch 
for this winter in other cities throughout the 
THE EDITOR 


which has been steadily evolving for 
some years till it has reached a point 


-where it is quite different from the French 


farce of intrigue or the British farce like 
“ Box and Cox” or **Charley's Aunt,” has 
shown itself to possess the vitality not 
only to survive the war but actually to be 
more popular than musical comedy. I can 
well recall a time fifteen years ago when 
over fifty per cent of the New York thea- 
ters housed musical comedies, in a time 
of peace. The past autumn, while such 
musical pieces as “Oh, Boy!” “Leave It 
to Jane” (a musical comedy version of 
George Ade's famous play, "The College 
Widow"), and Raymond Hitchcock's ro- 
duction of *Hitchy-Koo," a “review” in 
which Hitchcock himself establishes such 
intimate relations with the audience as 
only a very popular and spontaneous 


comedian could do, have proved immensely : 


popular, and of course Fred Stone, even 
without his late beloved partner, is pack- 
ing the audiences into the Globe to see his 
inimitable antics in "Jack o’ Lantern” 
(F'red Stone is a national institution, any- 
how), nevertheless, out of forty-one New 
York theaters at the time of writing, only 
twelve were showing plays with music—or 
less than a third. The American type of 
farce comedy is really supreme. We have 
so far developed our native stage as to find 
a type of our own which best answers our 
needs. 

Successful examples of this y, are 
“The Very Idea,” “ Tailor 

ade Man,” “ Business Be- 
fore Pleasure” (being further 
adventures of Potash and 
Perlmutter), and two com- 
edies reflecting the style, 
in part, of a different order. 
These are “Lombardi, Ltd.,” 
and “A Successful Calam- 


“The Very Idea” is an 
excellent illustration of the 
evolution of the farce in 
America, excellent because 
it is so close to the Parisian 
model in some respects, and 
yet so far away. The author 
is William LeBaron, and 
the theme is eugenics. No 
„doubt, the object is to make 

ki ple laugh (that usually 
ing the object of a farce), 
and in this case to skate over 
rather thin ice at times, 
which is a regulation French 
method of attracting the 
ublic. But Mr. LeBaron, 
ike the other later-day 
American farce writers, has 
abandoned door slamming 
and intrigue as a means to 
laughter and substituted 
character sketching and the 
comic situation based on 
real, human feelings, even 
. if superficially. 
His hero and heroine area young married 
couple whq are childless. They ardently 
desire a baby, but hesitate to adopt one. 
Whereupon a friend, a student of eugenics, 
conceives the idea of getting them a per- 
fect child by the union of his chauffeur, a 
splendid Bvsical specimen, with their 
housemaid, also a fine physical specimen. 
As it happens, these two are in love, and 
as the money paid them enables them to 
get married, they consent. But, of course, 
after the baby is born (a fine child, too), 
they refuse to give it up. The situation is 
saved only by the unexpected fruition of 
the young couple's own hopes. While the 
spirit of this play is farcical, and its tone 
at times rather sophisticated for any but 
us young folks of the new generation (you 
should be careful how you take your par- 
ents to see it), nevertheless it has a real 
human situation behind it; its characters 
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havea touch of reality, they are more than 
the lay figures of traditional farce. The 
play shows American farce in the process 
of growing up into comedy, and suggests 
that some day we may abandon farce al- 
together to the movies—to Charlie Chap- 
lin, perhaps—and confine ourselves on the 
stage to subtler things. 


* A TAILOR-MADE MAN” is also a 

farce, in the sense that its situations 
are beyond probability, and out of its 
situations much of the fun arises. Yet it, 
too, on our stage (it is a play adapted by 
Harry n Smith from a Hungarian 
original), has its elements of character 
study, and it is hard to tell at times 
whether our interest comes from the far- 
cical situations or from the truth of the 
characterization, the illusion of reality in 
the midst of the fun. The hero is a little 
tailor's assistant who dons the dress suit 
of a customer, and clad therein pretends 
to be the customer, goes to a social func- 
tion, meets a millionaire, makes a hit, and 
rises out of the tailor shop where we have 
first seen him to heights of financial power. 
The text might be, “The clothes make the 
man." This quaint hero is cleverly played 
by Grant Mitchell, and the play has been 
staged by George Cohan with his accus- 
tomed briskness and sure sense of theat- 
rical values. In spite of its Hungarian 
origin, it isa good example of the developed 
type of American farce. 

* Business Before Pleasure," the third 
of the Potash and Perlmutter plays, dis- 
closes Abe and Mawruss (still played by 
Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr) in 
the movie business. They have deserted 
cloaks and suits, lured by the siren call of 
vast profits in the movies, and, having or- 

anized the Potash and Perlmutter Film 

ompany, engaged a vampire to “vamp” 
for them at fifteen hundred dollars a week, 
and otherwise plunged into a world far 
from East Houston Street, are at once en- 
gulfed in trouble. Some of it you can 
readily imagine, especially when you are 
told that a certain section of film shows 
Abe caressed by the vampire—and Rosie 
Potash sees it. 

There is a good deal of amusing bur- 
lesque of the movie business in the play, 
but its chief merit remains (as in its prede- 
cessors) in the character delineation of the 
two Hebrews. Especially as played by 
Barney Bernard, Abe Potash is a real 
character creation, with his mixture of 
Jewish shrewdness and vast credulity, his 
petulance and kindness, his incriminations 
of his partner and his affection for him, his 
self-pity and his unselfish love for Rosie. 
The man is alive, and Barney Bernard, 
once an actor in cheap burlesque, never 
for one second gets out of the skin of the 
part. 


Good bits of the dialogue in the new 
play, even the situations, have been 
adapted from the old Weber and Field 
shows, but perhaps that is an added merit! 
The main plot of the story is artificial and 
wooden—the play misses, as the other two 
have missed, being of any real value as a 
picture of Jewish life, apart from the cen- 
tral characters. But those characters, 
though set in farce and played for laugh- 
ter, are real, and their popularity is due to 
their reality, not to the dramas in which 
they move. The success is really a success 
of comedy rather than farce. 

* Lombardi, Ltd.," is a comedy by the 
Hattons, produced by Oliver Morosco, and 
attended by many people. Personally, we 
don't recommend it. While it, no doubt, 
merits the term comedy rather than farce, 
at least by intention, we found no genuine 
reality in its situations, none of that in- 
evitableness of true comedy, and we did 
distinctly detect with our olfactory organs 
a whiff of the sewer. 

“Lombardi, Ltd.,” is the name of adress- 
maker’s establishment, conducted by the 
hero of the play, Tito Lombardi, an ex- 
tremely temperamental Italian who makes 
love and dresses indiscriminately. The 
scene is laid in his “studio,” and his models 
appear in various stages of dress and un- 
dress, to be draped before the audience, 
while his love affairs are also disclosed to 
view, and there is some almost laughably 
crude drama concerning a "show girl” 
whom he has adored with a respectful pas- 
sion, only to find her on the point of de- 
parting for California with another gentle- 
man, richer and evidently much less *' re- 
spectful.” The tone of the play is low, the 
theme without any significance or moving 
power, and only the clever impersonation 
of Tito by Leo Carrillo and the constant 
teaseof the perhaps-about-to-be-undressed 
models make it popular. It is certainl 
not a success to be proud of, even though 
the idea of putting a fashionable dress- 
maker's establishment on the stage (not a 
new idea, at that) does show the constant 
attempt of our American comedy to seize 
on observed reality for its themes and set- 
tings. 


* A SUCCESSFUL CALAMITY” is a 

horseof quite another color. Actually 
a play belonging to last season, its success 
was so great that it remained in New York 
till November, and is still being acted by 
the veteran William Gillette in the larger 
cities. It was written by Mr. Gillette’s 
cousin, Clare Kummer, who, before her 
first play, “Good Gracious, Annabelle,” 
was known as a composer of popular 
music. It is most assuredly not farce, but 
it is just as surely not comedy as we have 
traditionally known comedy in our theater. 
Perhaps ‘‘fantastic comedy" describes it 


Be Patient if Your Copy of the Magazine 
is a Little Late 


Not all mail trains are running on time these days. The railroads are 


congested. 


In time of war we can’t all have everything we want—just when we 
want it. So, if your magazine is a little late, exercise patience. It will reach 


you after a few days—at the outside. 
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as well as any tag can do. It is comedy 
which the characters are real, the moti 
serious as in actual life, but yet comedy 
which the characters talk a lingo qi 
their own and do the most preposter 
things. To write such comedy succ 
fully, you have to be something of a 
nius. Barrie can do it, W. S. Gilbert co 
do it, Oscar Wilde could do it, Shaw 
do it. 

But Barrie, Gilbert, Wilde, Shaw are 
distinctly individual. Their plays se 
like the work of no other person. TI 
had, in a sense, neither predecessors : 
followers. And the work of Miss Kumr 
impresses you in the same way. Her: 
and her mimic world are her own. | 
is as individually flavored as Wilde 
Barrie, even if she lacks the uncat 
sparkle of the one or the warm tendem 
of the other. Still, in another sense, . 
has had predecessors. These very play 
Wilde's, still more of Barrie's, and mos 
Shaw's, have taught us the nimblenes 
mind necessary to appreciate fanta 
comedy, and the development of Amen 
farce toward reality of theme and sett 
has taught her how to give her wit; 
fancy the needed basis of solid fact. 


HE theme of “A Successful Calami 

is simple. A very rich man (played 
Mr. Gillette) finds that his family hav 
drifted away from him, he being so b 
making money, they so busy spending 
He pretends that he has lost everythi 
and he gets his family back by ther 
Here is a human situation, the stufl 
ordinary sentimental comedy. Miss Ki 
mer, however, handles it in a vein of b 
tering and almost gossamer burles 
with a unique and individual wit, and 
produced a play which for half its cou 
at least, is almost perfect of its kind. | 
Gillette knows how to play it, too, q! 
solemnly and seriously creating his cl 
acter and never disclosing in any wayt 
he knows what he says and does is fur 
He plays with that double edge so ne 
sary to the acting of ironic or fanta 
drama. The play has been mounted 
Robert E. Jones, with beautiful simpli 
settings, and the actors are every mom 
grouped into harmonious composition: 
the stage. The whole affair is a deligh 
the mind and the senses. 

Miss Kummer's third play, “The | 
cuing Angel" was produced the | 
autumn, with Billie Burke as the s 
and disclosed, in lesser degree, the si 
individual flavor of wit and fanta 
comedy. But, alas, Miss Burke is 
William Gillette! She has not the fain 
conception how to act it, or, at any r 
not the least technical ability to do so. 
such drama the task is dual. First 
actor has to create a character quite ! 
ously and realistically, or the play ha: 
solid base. Then, without getting ou 
this character, he has to speak the l: 
which often poke ironic fun at the : 
character he is creating, as if he di 
know they were funny. Miss Burke « 
do neither the one nor the other, and 
result was unreality, witlessness, bored 
And New York audiences realized this, 
cause the play lasted but three weeks 

Oddly enough, there is little roma 
on the stage this season, outside 
certain musical productions. There: 
rather clumsy attemptatit in a melodr: 
by Willard Mack, (Continued on page! 


‘A Kind of a Dog-gone Christian” 


By Arthur Preston Hankins 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. E. SCHOONOVER 


O THAT measure- 
less level stretch of 
sand, yuccas, sage, 
and greasewood, 
where struggling 
homesteaders dig roots for 
fuel with a mattock, where 
hay is more to be desired 
than gold, and water more 
precious than much fine 
gold, to the home of the 
lean jack rabbit and the 
thin-skinned fox, the sun- 
seared prospector and his 
desert-colored burro, to the 
land of villainous whisky— 
to the Great Mojave Desert 
came Andy Girard, on a 
freight, in the night, alone, 
hungry, chilled, and penni- 
ess. 
It was the first of Decem- 
ber. A cold wind swept the 
desert. InVictorville,cupped 
by its rock-ribbed hills, one 
warm spot was accessible to 
the wanderer—Shay’s Sa- 
lon. He slunk into a chair 
behind the glowing box 
stove. 

Somebody bought a round 
for the house. Andy was 
called to the bar because one 
moredrink helped on toward 
thetotal of theday’sreceipts. 

"Flapjack's comin’,” he 
heard the proprietor, Shay, 
who had just entered, say to 
te man behind the bar. 

Before the round was drained there came 
alusty yell at the door. In burst a man 
of sixty, white-haired, white-whiskered, 
broad-browed, gray-eyed, with a finely 
chiseled nose, the stamp of the big outdoors 
on his face and his hands and his clothes. 
Adozen throats piped: 

“Hello, Flapjack!” 

A twinkle grew in the steel-gray eyes. 
Andy imagined he saw a hint of scorn. 
Flapjack waved a hand in silent greeting. 
Already the bartender was thumping 
another whisky glass to the rail. 

“Get in, Flapjack!” he called. “ Bea- 
ver's buyin’ for the house." 

“To hell with Beaver and his drinks for 
the house! Dump ’em in the trough. I’m 
buyin’ for everybody from Victorville to 
Old Woman Springs. Start ’em!” 

The crowd roared its approval. Now 
Andy understood the significance of Shay's 
announcement that Flapjack was to adorn 
his place. Old, Woman Springs was sixty 
miles from Victorville. 

Miraculously the saloon began to fill. 

e steel-gray eyes of Flapjack were still 
twinkling as he elbowed to the bar, next 
to Andy. It was decidedly an amused 

twinkle; the eyes roved over the increas- 
ing crowd. . 

Round after round of drinks passed. 
Not a penny did Flapjack produce, but 
the instant an empty glass touched wood 


“I like that Bible story about when the Almighty told the 
gang to throw stones at the woman o' Jerusalem, if any 
of 'em had an idea his conscience was so dog-gone well 
balanced he could heave one straight. Don't remember 
of any pebbles flyin' round in her.direction, do you?" 


he waved a hand at the dispenser of liquids. 
The drinks which the old man poured out 
for his own consumption skimpily covered 
the bottom of his glass. 

Suddenly the wanderer felt the steel- 
gray eyes upon him. A smile crossed the 
old man's well-cut lips. 

* Stranger here?" 

“Yes,” said Andy. 

“Drink hearty. All on me." 

“Thanks.” 


"THE gray eyes roved over Andy's person. 
The vagabond’s clothes were still shape- 
ly, but his collar was crumpled and soiled by 
soot. Flapjack’s big hand crept along the 
bar rail. in touched Andy's. It traveled 
back. At the tip of Andy's fingers lay a 
shining ten-dollar gold-piece. 

Andy drew in his breath, blushed, shook 
his head, and pushed the money back. 
Promptly the old man returned it. 

“Forget it,” he said in a low voice. “Go 
eat, and clean up and go to bed. I know 
the signs. Lord, I’ve been there often 
enough.” 

Again Andy shook his head, but Flap- 
jack’s back was turned. Guiltily the fin- 
gers of the derelict closed over the gold. 

But he was no longer hungry. Shay’s 
tarantula juice had numbed the desire for 
food and sleep and rest. The room swam. 
Strange faces gleamed through an exotic 


mist. Suddenly Andy found 
himself out in the cold night 
air, with immense taut fin- 
gers gripping his arm. 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!" came 
a voice in his ear, the voice 
of the aged spendthrift. 

The cold steadied Andy. 
His tongue was loosed. 

“You think I'm a bum!" 
he cried. “I’m not. I'm just 
in hard luck. Everything's 
gone against me. I’m down 
and out. I can’t find work." 

“That'll be all right," 
came Flapjack's ‘soothing 
tones. "Forget the burro 
stuff. Anybody c'n see 
you're not a tramp, if you 
do drink Shay's whisky 
when you'd oughta be eatin' 
ham and eggs. Let's go eat 
now. Then we'll talk. Then 
we'll hit the feathers. And 
to-morrow, if you really 
want work, I'll take care o' 
that." 

An hour later the two sat 
facing each other in a warm 
room of the town's one ho- 
tel. Andy had eaten raven- 
ously. Hess almost sober 
now. 

* Who are you?" heasked 
his companion with a sheep- 
ish grin. 

“Inside,” came the drawl- 
ing reply, *which is what 
we say when we mean 
towns on the other side o' the range, par- 
ticularly Los Angeles, I’m known as A. 
G. Council, Esquire. But on this side, 
from Victorville to Filaree Ledge, they 
call me Flapjack Council, owner o’ the 
Pocked Squaw Mine, on Stirrup Mountain. 
Just made a shipment o’ bullion to-day to 
my bank in San Bernardino. Thirteen 
thousan’. The boys all lay for me when 
I’m to make a shipment o’ gold, and they 
expect me to turn loose. To-morrow, if 

ou want a job, I'll take you up into the 
ocked Squaw country. God's good to 
folks that live up there." 

Flapjack rose. The boy rose with him, 
and nervous tears came to his eyes. He 
reached for the miner's hand. 

“Tm not a tramp,” he reiterated. “I’m 
from Omaha. My name's Andrew Girard. 
For years I've waited for an old uncle to 
die so that I could—could have his money 
and get married. Then he died and—and 
I found out he was broke. So I left the 
girl and came West. And the hard times, 
you know—" 

“Sure, sure, I savvy. It'll happen to 
the best of us," soothed Flapjack. **To- 
morrow we'll hit the trail, and start all 
over again to get that girl." 

The dawn of the following morning came 
pink and cold on the two as Flapjack drove 
his team of thin-limbed Mexican mules 
from the livery stable. Andy, draped by 
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an extra lap robe, snuggled into the warmth 
of it. The tiny feet of the mules clicked 
like ivory dice on the frozen streets of the 
village. 

Flapjack Council was not loquacious 
that morning. He seemed steeped in rev- 
erie. After lunch, which the old miner 
had brought from town, he seemed to pre- 
fer to conversation the constant droning 
of a quaint old song, in a voice which al- 
ways broke on any note higher than an 
octave above middle C. 


“Oh, a little ole man come a-ridin’ by— 
Sezzl, ‘Ole man, your hoss will die.’ 
Sezzee, ‘If he dies I'll tan his skin, 
An’ if he lives I'll ride im agin? ” 

This continued throughout the after- 

noon. About five o’clock Flapjack ceased 
long enough to ask: 

* Don't mind me singin’, do you?” 

* Not at all,” he was told. 

* Got anything to say, just say it. I'm 

listenin'." 
M ain is your native state, Mr. Coun- 
cil? 

“Ohio. . . . come a ridin’ by— 

SezzI, ‘Ole man, your hoss will die.’ 

“Been West a great many years, I sup- 

pose?" 
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‘Bout forty. .. . by— 
Sezzl, ‘Ole man, your hoss will die." 
“How long have you owned the Pocked 
Squaw, Mr. Council?” 
“Seven years. . . . ‘tan his skin, 
An’ if he lives I'll ride 'im agn. " 
“Its forty-four miles, I believe you 
said, from Victorville to the Pocked Squaw 
mine?" 
“ Just about. . . . "t/e ole man come a-rid- 
in’ by— 
Sezzl, ‘Ole man, your hoss will die.’ 
Sezzee, ei he'— Some sunset, eh? 
Look back. Impossible, ain't it? . . . ‘dies 
I'll tan his skin, 
An’ if he lives I'll ride im agin?” 


ANDY did look back, and almost caught 
his breath. In the west were wreaths 
of cerise smoke splashed with giddy lemon 
and somber purple. Under this influence 
windows in distant and hitherto unseen 
homesteaders’ cabins to the east flamed up 
suddenly like golden dice which the gods 
of the mountains had rolled down on the 
desert. Then Night blew out the lights, 
and the mountains backed away and drew 
the gaming board behind them. 

“Some night, ain’tit?” sighed the miner. 

Without stopping to think, Andy knew 


this to be a heartfelt tribute to the nature 
d just enacted and softly answered, 
“ce es." 

By ten next morning they had left the 
desert far below. The air grew cool and 
light. They topped the summit, and Flap- 
jack's finger pointed down the slope. 

“The Pocked Squaw country," he an- 
nounced; and the mules set up a heart- 
breaking “‘Aw-e-aw!”’ 

Below them lay a level valley surrounded 
by rolling, timbered hills. In the cup of 
the valley stretched Saddle Lake, six 
miles in circumference. At its southern 
end lay a tiny village of log houses and 
rough pine shacks, the mining camp. On 
a ledge of Stirrup Mountain, towerin 
above the lake and the village, appeare 
an immense barnlike structure, the stamp 
mill of the Pocked Squaw Mine. 

* Soon be home, Andy," said Flapjack. 
"And for you this is the beginnin' o' 
things, I hope. I got a lot o' work in the 
timber, and work'll get you that girl back 
in Omaha." 

“In the timber?” 

“ Miners work in a mine, Andy,” chuck- 
led Flapjack. “You'll make your stake 
out in the woods cuttin’ fuel for the stamp 
mill and the camp.” 


The next instant he felt his footing glide from under him. Ice 
water rippled to his chin. He was sinking, plunging to his death! 


“A Kind of a Dog-gone Christian,” by ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 


“Oh!” said Andy. He thought a little, 
then added softly, “Oh!” 

From that moment, it seemed, discour- 
agement marked Andy Girard for its own. 

ere was a glamour about mining gold 
that had kept him intensified throughout 
the trip from Victorville. He had arrived 
at the scene of his future endeavors to 
learn that his services were valued only as 
a woodchopper. 


NDY went to work with the timber crew 
in the woods. The manly toil in the 
crisp, pine-scented mountain air appealed 
to him not at all. His muscles ached. His 
breath came short and sharp from the alti- 
tude. He didn’t like his companions. He 
didn’t like work. He didn’t like the moun- 
tains. His ideas of acquiring wealth in the 
West had been irrevocably shattered. He 
was thoroughly disgusted with the entire 
proceedings. He hated Flapjack Council! 
Andy received an occasional letter from 
home, from Scotia MacFarland. But 
these, instead of bolstering him to new ef- 
fort, only left him the gloomier. How was 
he ever to marry Scotia on two dollars a 
day and board? The West—the Golden 
West! Andy swore. 

The winter made it a land of desolation— 
drear, comfortless. Andy worked to keep 
warm, but his thoughts were bitter. One 

ight there was a new arrival in Andy’s 
abin a tall, gaunt old man, sturdy as a 
mountain cedar. He had reached camp 
that day behind three burros with empty 
packs. The men called him Figueroa. His 
surname was Schield. He was seated by 
the stove when the crew came in from the 


woods. 

“ Hello, Figueroa!” they called. How's 
prospectin’?” They winked at one 
another. 

Figueroa solemnly shook his head, to 
indicate, it seemed, that there were callings 
more profitable than seeking gold deposits. 

“When's Flapjack goin’ to Victorville 
with bullion, Fig?” was the next question 
fired at the old man. 

“Day after to-morrow, he said,” came 
the ready reply. f 

„Again the men chuckled and passed the 


Andrew Girard puzzled over this. It 
seemed strange that regular residents of 
the camp should ask this new arrival about 
the movements of the owner of the mine. 

“Old Figueroa always knows when Flap- 
jack’s about ready to take bullion to Vic- 
torville,” a woodsman explained. “The 
fellas always ask um, and he always tells 
'em. Flapjack goes about once a month, 
if the weather'll let um. And two days 
before the trip, in comes old Fig here with 
empty pack bags. And he always loads 
up with a grub stake at the store, and 
out he goes prospectin again about the 
day after Flapjack's left for the desert." 

“Well?” Andy prodded as the speaker 


paused. 

“ Well, they say, years ago Flapjack and 
Figueroa prospected together all over the 
West. Then on a lone trip Flapjack lo- 
cated the Pocked Squaw. So old Figueroa 
was left out in the cold. See? Flapjack’s 
a regular sucker, as everybody savvies,” 
the man went on. “He'll give the shirt 
offen his back to any tramp that asks for 
it, and old Fig’s onta this. So he figgers 
that Flapjack’ll be in a good humor about 
the time a load o' bullion's ready to go to 
Victorville, and he comes for his grub stake. 


And Flapjack always loads um up at the 
store and sends um out again till next bul- 
lion day." 

“I see," mused Andy. 

Two days later, Flapjack, with a sawed- 
off shotgun between his knees and two 
bulging canvas bags under the seat of his 
buckboard, drove away behind his nimble 
mules. The day following Figueroa wended 
his way from the Pocked Squaw store be- 
hind three groaning burros. . 

“There he goes," said Andy's informant 
as the gaunt old man with bent head silent- 
ly pened the crew of axmen in the woods. 
*' He's got over seven hundred pounds on 
those canaries. D’ye mean to tell me a 
man and three burros c’n get away with 
seven hundred 
in a month? Flapjack’s a sucker! 

“Say,” he continued, spitting on a 
whetstone and deftly passing it along the 
edge of his ax, “d’ye ever think what a 
snap it would be to relieve the old fool of a 
load ©’ gold?” 

“No,” said Andy in a low tone.: 

“Well, there he goes all alone, with that 
old shotgun between his knees that won’t 
carry twenty yards, singin’ his darned old 
little-ole-man song, and maybe fifty 

ounds o' bullion under the buggy seat. 

e's seldom got less’n ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth at a time. Supposin’ some 
fella was to lay for um with a rifle? He'd 
never know who shot um. Or step out 
with a mask on and hold um up, for that 
matter. Fella with a rifle could do it and 
keep outa range o' that old sawed-off shot- 
gun o' his. There's many a man would do 
It, too, if he knew what was in those bags.” 

“It’s strange," mused Andy, “that no 
one has tried it." : i 


NEARLY a month had passed when one 
cold bright Sunday Andy crossed Sad- 
dle Lake on the ice and set off afoot down 
the mountain valley in the direction of 
San Bernardino. He carried a small-cali- 
ber rifle, which he had borrowed to hunt 
for squirrels. In a little store eight miles 
from the mining camp he bought crackers, 
slices of smoked ham, a little coffee, and 
three woolen blankets. He trudged on 
from the store through the thin layer of 
snow, and toward sunset left the road and 
camped in the forest about half way to 
San Bernardino. 

He built a fire and cooked his supper, 
then heated stones, which he rolled into 
the blankets with him when he went to 

He spent a cold night in spite of 
them. Next morning he rolled the remain- 
der of his supplies in the blankets and hid 
the bundle in a hollow log. Then he 
walked back to camp, managing to shoot a 
few gray squirrels that ventured from their 
holes to add to their winter supply of pine 
nuts. These he displayed in camp, ex- 

laining that he had spent the night at the 
Penise of a rancher down the valley, and 
returned the rifle. 

The sky looked snowy next day. It was 
colder, and the wind was rising. Another 
storm was imminent. That night, as Andy 
crossed the moonlit ice of the lake to a 
little cabin opposite the camp, he wondered 
vaguely if the approaching storm would 
deter Flapjack Council from making his 
month-end trip to the desert town with 
his bags of ingots. 

He reached the little cabin. A home- 
steader was taking the five-months leave 
of absence from his claim allowed by law. 


unds o' grub and barley . 
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Andy opened the unlocked door. He 
struck a match, found a candle, and 
lighted it. 

But for the cold stove and the cheerless- 
ness of an unused dwelling, one might have: 
imagined the cabin occupied. Everything 
was in place. There was bedding on the 
bed. A ham swung from a rafter. A pile 
of piñon wood lay behind thestove. Dishes 
were on the shelves. Clothes hung from 
nails driven into the inside of the door. 
So confident of the honesty of his fellow 
man is the California mountaineer. 

A repeating rifle stood in one corner. 
Toward: this ‘And stepped. He grasped 
it, pumped the lever. A shining brass 
cartridge started on its way to the cham- 
ber. Andy pumped ‘four of them in and 
ejected them. The magazine seemed full. 

e shoved the cartridges back and gave 
his attention to the garments hanging on 
the door. 

Half an hour later he was shivering into 
his bunk in his own cabin at camp, and 
none of his sleeping mates knew of Ris ab- 
sence. 

The sky cleared next day; the sun shone 
warm; the snow melted perceptibly. In 
the morning old Figueroa appeared, driv- 
ing his burros, their pack bags empty. At 
noon Andy betook himself to the office and 
drew his pay. He was quitting, he said, 
and ‘Gaul walk to Victorville. 

“Better wait till Flapjack comes down 
from the mill," suggested the bookkeeper. 
* He doesn't like to have men leave with- 
out telling him why and saying good-by.” 

pny mumbled a reply and left the of- 
fice. Flapjack Coane: was the last man 
in the world to whom he wished to say 
good-by. 

He crossed the lake once more on the 
ice. It cracked and groaned now and then 
under his footsteps. But for all the 
warmth of the day it seemed solid. On 
the other side he hurried to the home- 
steader’s cabin. 

He ate of the absent homesteader’s pro- 
visions and slept in his bed that night. 
When he arose, early next morning, he put 
on the clothes of the homesteader instead 
of his own—the coat, trousers, and hat. 
Then he posted himself at the window, 
where he sat for two hours with eyes bent 
on the distant summit of Stirrup Moun- 
tain. At eight o'clock a little ant crept 
over the ridge. 

Andy rose quickly, secured the rifle, and 
left the cabin. Outside he thought of 
something. He reéntered and laid a dol- 
lar on the pine table to pay for the pro- 
visions he hed consumed: After this he 
struck out along the shore in a straight 
line up the valley and over the pifion-cov- 
ered hills to the north of Saddle Lake. 


"THE road down to the desert was a sys- 
tem of curves and twisted curves, de- 
scending sharply. À vehicle traversed four 
miles, sometimes, in traveling one as the 
crow flies. The road was slippery, the 
snow clung in the animals' shoes and balled 
on their feet, so that slow, careful driving 
was necessary. The driver of that antlike 
speck that had crossed the summit would 
make slower time between the Pocked 
Squaw and Shirttail Bend than Andy 
would make cross-country and afoot. 

An hour later, panting and tingling from 
the sharp exercise, he reached Rock Flat. 
This practically level portion of the 
mountainside was (Continued on page 96) 


Some day soon, Geordie” 
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THE MAKING OF GEORGE GROTON—A Novel 
By Bruce Barton, with illustrations by Paul Stahr 


FIRED! 


A stormy business interview—followed by the pro- 
jection of able and spirited young Groton into 
new fields, new opportunities and new temptations 


WALKED for a long time that night 
trying to get my world turned right 
side up again. 
* Mer Juergens is a first-class crook,” 
Thorne had said. Mer Tuer who 
had brought me to New York, and around 
whom my whole life had since revolved! 
My first reaction was one of hot resent- 
ment. Thorne was jealous, that was the 
trouble. gueren ad re- 
fused to bow the knee to 


him or his kind. Nevertheless, in spite 
of my resolve, Thorne’s criticism stood out 
as a milestone beside my path; it marked 
the close of one period of my business ca- 
reer, the period of blind loyalty and trust. 
I was like Adam after he had eaten the 
apple: my eyes had been opened. I would 
never again look at the world in quite the 
same boyish, unquestioning way as before. 


leaving him to shoulder the responsibility. 
Things that I never would have thought of 
hesitating over in the earlier days, because 
of my unbounded confidence in him, now 
pressed for a decision from my own judg- 
ment. I lost the sureness of stroke that 
had come from an unfaltering faith. I 
found myself going off into debates over 
matters which would not before have 
seemed debatable; I was 
frequently absent-minded, 
an 


Baal. He had made his own 
fortune in his own way, in- 
stead of fitting himself duti- 
fully into the established or- 
derofthings. He had insisted 
on leaping forward into suc- 
cess, instead of climbing step 
by step and waiting for old 
curmudgeons like Thorne 
to gather up all they wanted 
hrst. If he fad been content 
to stand around, gratefully 
icking up whatever crumbs 
horne and the rest were 
content to let drop from 
their tables, they would have 
considered him a nice, de- 
serving young man. And 
some day, when Juergens 
was old and fat and had 
worked hard, they would let 
him in as a partner to enjoy 
for a few declining years the 
fruits which he was insisting 
on having in his prime. He 
had refused to play the 
game their way, an thoy 
were out to get him. ... He 
had preferred to defy them 
all and fight a lone hand. 
Well, by George, I admired 
him for it! It was the way I 
would play, too. 

I squared my shoulders 
and took a deep breath. 
Thank goodness, that was 
settled. I would go through 
with Juergens. Rather fail- 
ure with him than a success 
that could be laid out and 


foreseen step by step, rather a shot at the 
big mark, even tliough we fell far short, 
than to plod along carving one's soul into 
the pattern of mediocrity; fashioning a 
success. which ten thousand other men 


xould duplicate. 


`- What Has Happened to 
George Groton up to This Point 


EORGE GROTON, a young man in Merwin, Massachu- 
setts, goes to New York and takes a job in the office of 
Mer Juergens, a financial giant whose old home was in Mer- 
win. Juergens determined to find out quickly what kind of 
stuff Groton had in him—-so he sent him off to get the consent of 
certain troublesome stockholders to a deal that he wanted to put 
over. It was a hard job. The main. stockholder whose consent 
was needed was a man named Simpson. At the outset Groton 
failed miserably, but by persistence and a lot of initiative he 
finally succeeded and returned to New York a hero in the eyes 
of his employer, so much so that Juergens invested a little 
money for him in wheat, and young Groton found himself 
richer by $1,165. - 
Groton grew rapidly in importance and began to make lots 
of money. He got into fine New York clubs and was living a 
rich, interesting life when, at the opening of this instalment, 
he was rudely awakened by what a young club associate named 
Thorne said to him about Juergens. Thorne’s father was one of 
the great bankers of New York, and young Thorne told Groton 
that his father had said that Mer Juergens was a first-class 
crook. George’s world reeled, and at this point the story goes on. 


finely balanced gauge. Once let it m 
be thrown violently out of true and it 
never quite comes back; it may hang 
hopefully between 99 and r00, but it 


never stands absolutely firm at the 100 


horne. 


though I know that 
Juergens noticed it, he made 
no comment. 

One day, as I was return- 
ing late from luncheon, I 
parsed the office of Thorne, ` 

ilber and Company, and 
yielding to a sudden im- 
pulse I turned in. It was the 
typical abode of secure, re- 
spectable success. Brass 
gratings and glass on one 
side to shut in a corps of 
bookkeepers and clerks; on 
the other, monopolizing-all 
the best light and air, the 
mahogany desks of the vari- 
ous partners. A man in uni- 
form parading about; and a 
half-dozen men waiting in 
chairs, portfolios of papers 
on the floor beside them, 
their hats held first in one 
hand, then in the other, their 
glances fastened on one or 
another of the members of 
the firm. Waiting for mone 
with the pathetic hopeful- 
ness of dogs waiting for 
crumbs. 

I sent in my card to Mr. 
Thorne, and sat down. To 
my surprise, the boy came 
back almost immediately 
with word that Mr. Thorne 
would see me. I walked in 
and faced the searchin 
glance of the little red fac 
man with the banker whisk- 
ers and the look of solid re- 


A man’s faith is like the needle in a pons He waited for me to speak. 
“La r. 


Groton,” I said, “George 


Groton of Merode Juergens and cepa 
r. 


I met you at your house one evening, 
» 


“I remember,” he said quietly. * What 


So I reasoned with myself, and, some- 
vhat quieted, walked back to the club and 
vent to bed. I had settled with Thorne's 
'emark for poh I thought. I had made 
ny bed and would lie in it, regardless of 


mark again. I found myself turning on 
Juergens a look that, in spite of my de- 
termination, was much more critical. I 
could not bring myself into the old easy- 
going attitude of executing his orders, and 


can Í do for you, Mr. Groton?’ 

I had walked into his office on an im- 
pulse, with no settled plan of action. But 
now, as I saw him sitting there in all his 
smug complacency, it came over me why I 
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had come and what I had meant to say. 
He might throw me out before I got 
through, but, by George! I would shake 
him out of his cool superiority first. 

“Mr. Thorne,” I began evenly, “your 
son made a remark to me a few days after 
I met you at your home. He quoted you 
as saying that my employer, Mr. Juer- 
gens, is a first-class crook. I—" 

He interrupted me.. “Albert should not 
have quoted me,” he said. : 

“Then it's true?” I demanded, raising 
my voice a little. “You did say that?” 

e did not answer me directly; he mo- 
tioned to me to be seated, and i dropped 
into one of the big mahogany chairs. 

“Mr. Groton,” he said, 
“T know more about you 
than you perhaps imagine. 

son has told me some 
things. Moreover, we find 
it an advantage to have in- 
formation about the young 
men who enter this business 
and who show promise. You 
do show promise. I may say 
that some of your work in 
Mr. Juergens’s organization 
has been of such a character 
as to attract attention.” 

“Thank you" I mur- 
mured. 

He went on without ap- 
pearing to notice. 

* Your loyalty to dune 

. gens also does you credit. I 
should think much less of 
you if you were not loyal. 
At the same time, I regret 
that your loyalty does not 
have a more worthy object. 
I do not care to discuss Mer- 
ode jure with one of his 
employees. All Iwanttosay 
to you, Mr. Groton, as a 
man old enough to be your 
father, is that you are in a 
business that is done largely 
on credit—ninety per cent, 
yes, ninety-nine per cent. 
And credit hasonly one foun- 
dation in the last analysis, 
character. Merode Juergens came to New 
York twenty years ago, a young man like 
yourself. He had great energy and charm 
of person; his career promised to be bril- 
liant. He was unfortunate in his first as- 
sociates, and he has never escaped from 
the effects of that false start. I should be 
glad to see you avoid his mistake.” 

It sounded like a second-hand sermon 
to me, with the gratuitous fling at Juer- 
gens at the end. Unfortunate in his first 
associates. They could never forgive him 
for not belonging to their crowd, appar- 

ently, for not taking his orders from above. 

“What would you advise me to do, Mr. 
Thorne?” I asked. 

“If the time comes when you are no 
longer an employee of Merode Juergens, 
you may come and see me. Until then I 
advise you nothing. I have vids Diei 
ment at this hour. I bid you good day." 

I took my hat and made my way out 
of his office into the street. 


MY FIRST impulse was to repeat the 
whole conversation to Juergens, but 
better judgment banished the idea at once. 
I determined to wait for a favorable time, 
and then suggest to him that I had heard 
some criticisms of our house in the Street, 


and that I wanted to talk it over with 
him. I would take the criticism to him. 
as a son might go to a father, and get 
him to set me right. That the unfriend- 
liness of men like Thorne was inspired by 
jealousy I still had no doubt; and Juer- 

ens, I was sure, would prove it. If he 

id not entirely succeed, if in our talk it 
should appear that there was some basis 
for the feeling I had encountered, then per- 
haps I could point out to him the value of 
changing some of our methods, of raising 
somewhat the standards of our business. 
I was a poor servant to him, I said to my- 
self, if I did not have courage to tell him 
the truth. He would be grateful to me. 


You See Few Old People 


Walking the Streets of New York 


EORGE GROTON says that one of the first 

things he noticed on coming to New York 

was the scarcity of old people in the streets. 
Here is his comment: 

“No one is old in New York. They drain in 

every year from all parts of the country—millions 

of men, young and vibrant. They stay and work, 


and grow into middle age; and then suddenly they 
vanish. One may walk for blocks on Fifth Avenue 
or Broadway and hardly see anyone over fifty. 
Where do they go to? No one seems ever to die; no 
funerals clog the traffic. 
funerals, of course, but you don't notice them as 
you do in a little town. I have wandered for hours 
in the big woods, wondering where the birds go to 
when they die; and never yet have I run across the 
body of a dead bird. What becomes of old birds? 
What becomes of old New Yorkers? "These are 
twin mysteries to me. I cannot unravel them." 


Perhaps great good to the firm might 
come out of our conference. Perhaps even 
—the thought filled me with satisfaction— 

erhaps I might even be the instrument of 
Dance an understanding between Juer- 
gens and the men who seemed to disap- 
prove of him, but whose confidence could 
under other circumstances be so valuable. 


CHAPTER XX 


I HAD received a pleasant surptise in a 

pangani of one of my mother’s letters 
a day or two before. She wrote that Betty 
Wilson had been graduated at Holyoke 
and, having spent a little time with her 
father at home, was coming to New York 
to do some kind of social work in the Mil- 
ton Street Settlement. I say it was a 
pleasant surprise, and yet it had its other 
aspect also; for the fact that the news 
should have reached me through my 
mother instead of direct from Betty her- 
self served to remind me unhappily of how 
I had neglected our correspondence in the 
busy days of floating stock issues and 
hanging over the ticker. 

I had wired Betty immediately on re- 
ceipt of my mother’s letter, asking her to 
let me know on what train she would ar- 


There are plenty of 


rive so that I might meet her. She had not 
replied to the telegram; but by this time 
I Luce she would be settled. 1 would call 
her up this evening, and ask if I might 
come down. 


THE thought fitted in admirably with my 
mood; I was still exalted with the big 
idea of bringing Juergens and Thorne to- 

ether. Already the thing was as as 
done in my mind, and the reward of my 
vision and daring already laid in my hand. 
I felt the thrill of success in my veins; it 
was the same feeling I had had on the 
night when the partnership in the Cash 
Grocery was offered to me. I needed 
someone to share that feel- 
ing. Betty could not have 
come at a more fortunate 
time. 

It is a good phrase we 
have for describing women, 
“partners of our joys and 
sorrows." I know not how 
it may be with other men, 
but it is thus with me: in the 
regular routine of life, when 
nothing much is happening, 
when the days go by one 
after the other filled with 
their monotonous rounds of 
duties, I can, if necessary, 
exist for long periods uc 
out the company of women. 
In such days and weeks 
they are sometimes, to be 
sure, a pleasing distraction; 
but they are not food and 
drink and shelter. I can, if 
need be, survive. But let 
Success break through the 
monotony of the daily grind, 
and I must have a woman 
to share it; half its sweet- 
ness is lost otherwise. And 
failure without their God- 
given chatter and unquench- 
able optimism is utterly in- 
tolerable. I say I know not 
how it may be with other 
men, but it is thus with me. 

On thisnight my luck rode | 
high. Betty was at home. Her voice 
over the telephone brought back a flood. 
of Merwin memories. I cursed my folly 
for neglecting her so; what a wonderfull 
little pal she had been, indeed. She; 
told me how to get to Milton Street. 
Down Second Avenue to Houston, and 
then on foot into the very heart of the 
East Side. I found the building at last, 
and a girl answered my ring and ushered 
me into a bare front parlor with high ceil- 
ings and a big gas chandelier suspended 
from the ceiling. Miss Wilson was up- 
stairs, she said, and would be right down. 

She came—dressed in white with a. pink] 
girdle about her waist, her hair on the topj 
of her head instead of knotted at the back. 
as she used to wear it. I had not realized 
that a few months could make so much; 
change in a girl. She was the old Betw.! 
but fuller, more rounded, with a womani-j 
ness that had not been hers before, and i 
glance that was direct and rather apprais 
ing, as though to say, “I am young, but! 
know; I have standards, and a purpose 
What purpose in the world have you?" | 
felt almost diffident in her presence. Ye 
she was the same girl; the smile was t 
same, and the “Oh, Geordie, I'm glad 


see you!” 
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I reached out and took her 
hand in both of mine. 

“I can't tell you how glad 
I am to see you,” I said. 
With that we turned at once 
to talking of other things. 
And I blessed the wondertul 
tact of her that could pass 
over my months of neglect 
without a word of reproach. 


“How did you ever get 
way down here in the 
slums?" I demanded. 


“Whatever put that idea 
into your head?" 

“It isn't just an idea, 
Geordie," she smiled back; 
"it's what Father would 
describe as a ‘call? All 
through the last year at col- 
lege it kept coming back to 
me, ‘What is worth while in 
life? What is so well worth 
doing that a girl can afford 
to give her life to doing it?’ 
And it seemed to me there 
could be only one answer, to 
find the place where the 
need is greatest and put one’s 
life m there.” k 

“Not your whole life,” I 
said banteringly. 

She colored a bit, and 
then answered, looking 
straight into my eyes, “ Yes, 
Geordie, my whole life.” 


HE answer set me back 
a bit; it nettled me. 
Curses on these colleges, I 
thought, for filling beautiful 
heads full of fool ideas. 
“Look here,” I said, 
“that’s absurd. How long 
has this settlement house 


been going?” 
“About twenty-two 
years.” 


“Twenty-two years,” I 
repeated. “The best part 
of an active lifetime. And 
what has it accomplished? 

I don’t see any little heaven 

on earth around here. The 

people look about as dirty 

and unholy as any other 

people in any other slums. If you could 
transform the whole East Side by living 
down here with the smelly poor, that 
would be something, Betty. But you 
can’t. What’s the use of throwing your 
life away?” 

“Do you think any honest effort is 
thrown away?” she asked. 

“Sure I do. Being honest doesn’t help 
an effort any to make good. It’s got to be 
intelligent, as well. Your effort down here 
would be honest enough, but you would 
be stacking up against the impossible.” 

“I don't hehece it’s impossible.” Her 
eyes shone and I thought she never looked 
more lovely. “And, anyway, even if it 
were, it's my call, my work. And, oh, 
Geordie, it's wonderful! To give one's 
self— utterly, absolutely — 
haven't told me anything about your- 
self," she said, breaking off suddenly and 
turning toward me, “and I want to know 
everything." 

“Not much to tell,” I replied. “Just 
making money.” 

She laughed. “Not just making money,” 
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He was thoroughly aroused and his speech gathered momentum 


as he went along. 


“You had yo’r chance 'nd threw it away. 


Clean out your desk*'nd go. I don’t want t' see you again. Y'u 


and me are done.” 


she said; “still making money, but not 
just.” 

I laughed too, but it was a forced laugh, 
and not a success. It was the same kind 
of a remark with which she had caught 
me up on my first trip back to Merwin. 
The same cheerful, but, none the less, 
clearly intended rebuke. The same su- 
perior way of brushing money aside, as 
though it were nothing; as though a man 
might get his money in a little, shame- 
faced fraction of his time, and devote the 
rest of his days to preaching on the street 
corners or giving away sandwiches and 
coffee. That was all right for Merwin, 
that kind of talk. It was all right for her 
old-fashioned, unworldly old dad. But 
Betty ought to know better. She was in 
New York now. 

“Tt isn’t so easy to make money as you 
think,” I said, a little petulantly. She 
reached over and laid her hand on my 
sleeve. 

“T know it isn’t easy. ! Haven't I seen 
the men in Merwin try and try to make 
it, and fail? I know it's hard for most 


I tried to protest but he would not hear me 


men, even impossible. But you're differ- 
ent, Geordie. You're so big and capable. 
You can make money and other things, 
too. You can be a rich man, and some- 
thing besides." 

* But I don't want to be anything be- 
sides," I retorted. “You’ve got a wrong 
idea, Betty. You talk about money as 
though it were something disgraceful. I'm 
not crazy for money. What I wantis power, 
and you can't have much power these days 
unless you have money first. Why, some 
day I could come down here all alone, 
where your old settlement's been workin 
twenty-two years, and in six months 1 
could tear down all these tenements and 
put up nice clean model places for all your 
smelly folks to live in. Wouldn't that be 
worth while?" 

“Oh, it would be wonderful, Geordie!” 
she exclaimed, “‘if—” 

“Tf what?” I asked. 

“Tf—oh, if it were to do some great 
thing like that you had worked to get the 
money. If you didn’t wait until you had 
made the money to—to begin making it 
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work for good things. If you had an ideal 
for it every day to—to kind of consecrate 
the day’s work. Oh, Geordie, you know 
what I mean. It isn’t what you do, it's 
what you are, and you can be so much. 
You know what I mean, don’t you, even 
if I can’t quite express it?" 

“I don't know,” I answered, a little be- 
wildered. “It sounds kind of vague and— 
collegey, to me." 

It was time for me to go. She walked 
with me to the door and stood in it, look- 
ing out over the street, still bubbling in 
spots with its soiled population. 

“T’ll have to take you down-town some 
day and show you how money is made,” I 


laughed. 

“Oh, do!" she exclaimed. ‘‘Some day 
soon, Geordie.” 

It was a beautiful night. Between the 
rows of unkempt buildings I could catch 
a glimpse of the stars. I decided to walk 
part way up-town, at least. I struck 
across Houston Street to the Bowery and 
started north. It had been a pleasant 
evening, much pleasanter even than I had 
hoped. My anticipation of it had not been 
without some reserve. I had wanted to 
see Betty, and yet I had a little dreaded 
a possible repetition of the scene in her 
home in Merwin. 

How lovely she was, too; I had almost 
forgotten. How different from Muriel 
Juergens, so straightforward and fine- 
tempered and wholesome, so sympathetic. 
She was a godsend to me; I would see her 
very often. She would keep idealism alive 
in my soul. From the bóttom of my trunk 
I pulled out a photograph she had given 
me one day in Merwin, and set it up on 
my desk. 

* God bless you," I said. "You're my 
good angel." 

And so, attended by blissful thoughts, I 
dropped asleep, never suspecting that 
fore I should see her again a new influence 
would enter my life to crowd Betty Wilson 
and all that she represented into the back- 
ground for weeks, and even months. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OW much more heroic our lives would 
be if the big scenes in them ever came 
off as we imagine them. They seldom do; 
"at least they seldom have with me. 
My much cherished interview with 
jucrmens went sadly awry. As I look 

ack on it, I do not see how it could have 
failed to turn out just as it did; I marvel 
that even I, at my age, should have had 
the temerity to beard in his den a man old 
enough to be my father, and tell him how 
I thought he ought to run his business. 
Yet as I had planned it the scene was to 
have been a symphony of peace and good 
results. 

It was late in the afternoon when I got a 
chance to talk with him alone. He had had 
a busy day, plowing through the accumu- 
lation of matters piled up during an ab- 
sence. He looked tired, and I should have 
been warned by the knowledge of him 
gained during two years that the occa- 
sion was unpropitious. 
side me had been penned up too long al- 
ready; it was ready to explode. With no 
regard for the storm signals displayed in 
his every feature and movement, I rushed 
in and told my story. Even his voice when 
he spoke did not warn me, it was so low 
and well controlled. 


But the idea in- 


“Been talkin’ t' young Thorne, ain't 
y'u, George?" 

“Why, yes, sir," I answered, taken a 
little off my guard. “And his father—" 

Juergens leaped from his chair. With 
one stride he crossed over and stood look- 
ing down at me, his hands thrust into his 
pogkets, his heavy face working nerv- 


ously. 

**'S enough, George. I heard enough. 
Y’u been with me ‘bout two years. I 
picked y'u up in Merwin, green kid, didn't 

now a bond fr'm a piece ’f wall paper. 
Brought y’u down here; give y’u chance. 
Let y'u make money. How much y'u 
made? Fifteen thousand?" 

“Yes, sir, about that.” As a matter of 
fact, I had by my operations outside the 
office brought the total up to about twen- 
ty-two thousand, but fifteen was all Juer- 
gens knew about. 

“Fifteen thousand!” he repeated sav- 
agely; “and if y'u'd stayed in Merwin, 
know what y'ud made? ‘Bout two. I 
give y'u every chance in th' world, and 
how do y'u repay me? What?" 


I TRIED to interrupt him, to tell him he 
had misunderstood, that I had not meant 
to criticize. It was no use. He was 
thoroughly aroused and his speech gath- 
ered momentum as he went alone. 

“By hobnobbin’ with the darn snobs 
that think I ain’ good ’nuff for 'em. By 
turnin’ up y'ur nose at my way ’f doin’ 
bus'ness. D'rhoucht better things ’f y'u. 
I had dreams 'f makin’ somethin’ big "f 
Yu But that's neither here nor there. 

hey say Mer Juergens 's easy. It’s true. 
I'm a good divider; a darn good divider. 
Let me get mine ’nd I don't care who gets 
his nor how much. I'm no hog. But, by 
the Lord Harry, nobody don't play Mer 
Juergens for a sucker mor'n once. 

“You had yo'r chance 'nd threw it 
away. Y'uthink I ain't good 'nuff f'r y'u. 
A'right. Then go t' them that are. Clean 
out y'ur desk 'nd go. Mind yu make a 
clean job 'f it, too. I don want y'u 
comin’ back. I don’ want t’ see you again. 
Never. Y’u and me are done.” 

I tried to protess, but he would not hear 
me. He ignored my hand. 

“Get out!” He commanded. 

There was nothing for me but to go. 
I took my hat and coat from the hook 
where they had hung for almost two years, 
and went out to my desk. 

In all the world of business I know of 
no experience so painful as cleaning out 
an ofhce desk for the last time. A thou- 
sand different scraps of paper, each with 
its chord of memory. Len long for- 
gotten. Cards with men’s names en- 
graved on them. You turn each card in 
your hand, puzzling over it, trying to re- 
call where you met the man whom it rep- 
resents, what he meant to you, why you 
had supposed that you should ever want 
to be in touch with him again. Unable 
at last to summon any remembrance, you 
toss the card away, conscious of a vague 
feeling of life's casualness and its inconse- 
quence which you find difficult to analyze. 

Letters from people who only a year or 
two ago were a real part of your existence. 
You glance through them, reading little 
scraps here and there. A post card in a 
woman's handwriting. Picture of a sum- 
mer hotel. “X is our room. Having a 
lovely time. Mary says don't take any 
Mexican money. Wish you were here." 


Signed “Sue.” Into the waste basket she 
goes. 

A telegram: ‘Uncle Horace passed 
away this morning." 

Blessed old Uncle Horace, with his 
whiskers stained around the mouth where 
the tobacco would leak out. He gave you 
a whole quarter one summer when you 
were visiting on his farm. And he used to 
let you ride home from the fields astride 
old Ned. The telegram came on a day 
when the market was dropping like a shot 
duck. You couldn't possibly get away; 
you sent flowers. Big-hearted old Uncle 

orace. Did he leave anything for Aunt 
Fannie? You had meant to find out— 

Receipted bills. Your first dress suit. 
Flowers for Betty when she graduated. 
Receipt from Shanleys for the party you 

ve the night Hal Blake bet Ned Rob- 

ins he didn't dare to kiss the waiter. 
Pledge of fifty dollars to the Merwin Con- 
gregational Church. Life insurance. 

Reviews of books you knew you ought 
to read and had meant to send for, but 
never did. Some old theater programs. 
Handwritten memoranda of a scheme to 
develop the water power on the Merwin 
River. Booklet describing Professor His- 
cox's gymnasium course for business men, 
which you fully intended to take up. Get- 
ting soft in the city. Pete Hill took the 
course and said it did him lots of good. 

One after the other, you toss them into 
the waste basket. Surprised, dismayed, to 
find how much of a change even two short . 
years can work, how many of the lives that 
you were sure would be linked to yours 
forever have already grown away. Can it 
be two years since you saw Ned Raycroft? 
Lord, how the time flies! Two years—ten 

edrs—twenty—you'll be old before you 
now it— 

It was my first experience in cleaning 
out a desk. I lingered over it. I was ina 
mood for unhappy reflections. How many 
men, I wondered, had already tossed my 
card into their waste baskets? How many 
men to whom I believed myself a real ne- 
cessity regarded me merely as an inci- 
dent or a convenience? Were there any 
real friends in the world, anyway? I had 
been in New York two years. I had made 
twenty-two thousand dollars, and met 
hundreds of pleasant, well-dressed people. 
How many of them, if I were to wake up 
busted to-morrow morning, would take 
one single minute from business to help 
me out? As a matter of cold fact, what 
had I ever done for any one of them that 
I should expect them to? 


"THE office closed outside. The clerks 
left; the lights came on; I heard the 
cleaning women come and begin their 
work. Still I lingered, hoping that Juer- 
gens would step into my room and slap me 
on the back and tell me that it was all a 
mistake, that I was to go on in the morning 
the same as usual. I heard him at his desk 
for a long time. At length he got up and 
walked over to the corner where he kept 
his hat; then the outside door slammed, 
and I knew he had gone. I was alone in 
the office—for the last time. The place 
where I had built such dreams, and spent 
so many happy, quick-passing days. 

Fired! 

I put on my hat, pushed the drawers in 
my desk shut and went out. L turned 
intothestreet and started walkingup-town. 
«The interview which I had planned with - 
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uergens, on which I had built so much, 
bd all gone wrong. I had lost the best 
fiend I ever had. I cursed myself for 
2 fool. 

Yet, and such is the marvelous resili- 
ency of youth, I had hardly posed Brook- 
lyn Bridge when my spirits began to flood 
back again. I was still young; I had my 
health. Plenty of other men had come a 
cropper at my [^ and had bobbed uP 
smiling again. Juergens wasn’t the only 

ble i the beach. There was old 

rne, for instance. 

"When you're no longer an employee 
of Mer Juergens, you may come and see 
me," he had said. 

Well, I was no longer an employee of 


Mer Juergens. 
CHAPTER XXII 


HE following morning I slept an hour 

later than usual and ate a leisurely 
breakfast, reading the newspaper all the 
way through, even to the “real estate 
transfers” and “In Memoriam." 

Itwas the first time I had ever paid any 
attention to the death notice column in a 
New York paper. I took a curious kind 
of interest in lingering over it. One of 
the things that had struck me as most 
strange when I first came to Now York 
was that there were no old people. And 
nobody ever died. In little Merwin some- 
one died almost every week; hardly an 
issue of the “Merwin Re orter” appeared 
without an extended chica of some 
well-known man or woman. y father, 


‘being a Past Grand Master of the Lodge, 


very frequently had to ask for an after- 
noon off at the shop in order to be a pall- 
bearer. The potent fact of death was 
brought very close home to us; it stalked 
through our streets embodied in Mel Hug- 
gins’s black hearse; it cried out to us from 
the stones in front of Henry Selden’s 
monument works. We were not allowed 
to forget in Merwin that all flesh is grass; 
and on the streets on sunny days one 
might stand and see that part of it which 
was ripe and bending before the Cutter. 

But no one is old in New York. They 
drain in every year from all parts of the 
country—millions of men, young and vi- 
brant. They stay and work, and grow 
into middle age; and then suddenly the 
vanish. One may walk for blocks on Fift 
Avenue or Broadway and hardly see any- 
one over fifty. Where do they goto? No 
one seems ever to die; no funerals clog 
the traffic. There are plenty of funerals, 
of course, but you don’t notice them as 
you do in a little town. I have wandered 
for hours in the big woods, wonderin; 
where the birds go to when they die; an 
never yet have I run across the body of a 
dead bird. What becomes of old Birds? 
What becomes of old New Yorkers? 
These are twin mysteries to me. I can- 
not unravel them. ' 


At TEN o'clock the next morning I was 
down-town asking for Mr. Thorne. 
Familiar as I was with the atmosphere 
of Wall Street, accustomed to see the 
“supermen” of finance chewing gum on 
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the sidewalks, I-had long lost the sense of 
awe with which the average man ap- 
poe one of the great banking houses. 

et I was conscious of a certain feeling of 
respect as I pushed through the swinging 
doors into the offices of Thorne, Wilber 
and Company. 

I was shown into Thorne’s office after 
only a little delay. It was just as I had 
seen it before. Not a chair out of place; 
a perfectly clean blotter on the desk; no 
sign of papers; no litter of work. What 
organization, I said to myself, what mar- 
velous efficiency! Only ten-thirty, and a 
desk perfectly clean. 1 contrasted it with 
Juergens's tumbled mass of reports, pro- 
spectuses, ash trays, and unanswered mail. 
My respect for the white-haired old man 
rose. 

** You said that when I was ho longer an 
employee of Merode Juergen I might call 
on you again," I said. 

e evinced no surprise. He did not ask 
me when I had left or anything about the 
circumstances. 

“T thought you would come back," he 
answered quietly. “Do I take your call to 
mean that you are ready to go to work?" 

** If there's an opening here," I replied. 

He opened the drawer of his desk, took 
out an ivory-backed polisher and began 
polishing his nails, speaking var quietly 
and with perfect enunciation. The con- 
trast with Juergens’s fevered movement 
and mangled English struck me as almost 
comic. I tried to picture Juergens polish- 
ing his nails in business hours. 

“It happens, (Continued on page 9o) 


If you aren't fghting— 
are you worth fighting for? 


Perhaps you will think it a queer twist to the 
thing. Anyhow, here it is: 

The other day I heard a discouraging report of an 
able man in Chicago who for years was a bad drinker. 
Two years ago he quit absolutely. For two years he has 
not taken a drop. He has been cleaning himself up mor- 
ally, intellectually, and physically. I don’t know him 
personally—never talked with him. But I have seen 
him occasionally, and with others have rejoiced in his 
improvement. It has been an inspiration just to look 
at him, just to hear about the fight he was making and 
winning. 

But now comes bad news. He has lost the fight. He 
has gone back to drink. He has given up the struggle. 

When I heard this I felt a good deal as I did when I 
heard the news about the Germans beating the Italians. 
Somehow, it was another victory of the forces of evil 
over the forces of good. Somehow, it made me consider 
the war with more gloom. Somehow, it made me think: 
“What is the use of the soldiers fighting and dying over 
there if the fellows back home aren't going to fight, too?" 


Teste is something I want to say about this war. 


All of which brings me straight to the point— 

Never in your life has it been so important as it is 
now that you, as an individual, should pull your own life up 
to the highest standards that you can maintain. These 
are nerve-racking days. Civilization seems to be shak- 
ing all around us. If we lose faith in ourselves and in the 
race, we are indeed lost. 

Every time we see a man doing his individual job up 
to the top notch of efficiency, we can have just that 
much more confidence in the worth-whileness of the big 
struggle. Every time we see a man surrender to the 
forces that wreck an individual we suffer a loss of 
just that much confidence. All the fighting isn’t going 
on in Europe. Some of it is here. 

So open your eyes to the truth, and realize that right 
now in these early days of 1918 your acts are of more im- 
portance than they ever were before. 

The war is like a great fire. The soldiers are the fire- 
men, and the safety of the rest of us is in their hands. 
After risking their lives for us, what are these soldier-fire- 
men going to find that they have saved—valuables or 
junk? Think about this when you look in the mirror. 


Abner Larned, Who Knows How 


HENEVER Detroit wants 
anything big done in a sell- 
ing way—be it Liberty 
bonds, funds for the Red 
Cross or something of civic 
pride or accomplishment—it looks to Ab- 
ner E. Larned, who has been selling things 
in a public and a private way for so long 
that Detroit does not think of him as a 
personality but as an institution! 

His methods of direct selling have been 
so successful that they have pulled him 
from obscurity onto a throne 
occupied solely by the selling 
geniuses of the country, The 
largest overall factory in the 
world has been built, and is 
maintained, by the very force 
of his sales administration, 
and he has done it by just 
two things—enthusiasm, 
and a thorough knowledge 
of his product.: 

“The eye," says Larned, 
“is a greater selling medium 
than the ear. A man’s voice 
may be pleasingly pitched; 
it may carry conviction, it 
may carry weight; but it’s 
the eye, the actual seeing of 
things by the merchant, 
that really clinches the ar- 
gument.” 

Ordinarily, there is no 
romance in overalls. But 
Abner Larned found it. 
Years ago, when half a 
dozen manufacturers in half 
a dozen parts of the country 
were producing overalls 
along much the same line as 
the dard product, there 
was no competition except 
in prices. Abner Larned, 
being young and brimful of 
ideas, wasn't satisfied. 

This thought occurred to 
him: “Why not produce a 
better product at a better 
price?" 

On the way back to the 
factory he worked out a 
plan to produce an overall 
that would be pleasing in 
appearance and which 
would be made of material 
twice as durable as the 
others, as well as himself, 
were showing. Why not 
make it bigger, so the work- 
man could get in and out of 
it easily? This was impor- 
tant, he thought, for the 
mechanic, working by a 
clock, was always anxious 
to hear the whistle blow, to 
get washed up and home to 
the wife, the kiddies and 
supper. 

e broached the subject 
to his customers. 

“Tt can’t be done,” he 
was told by all of them. 

“But tell me why can’t it be done?” 

“Well, workmen will pay only so much 
for a garment that is made solely for the 
purpose of accumulating the grime of the 
shops and yards.” 
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Abner Larned thought differently. He 

argued. He had his way. 

he next trip on the road found him car- 
rying a few samples of the product of his own 
making. Merchants were still skeptical. 

“It costs too much," they said. 

“Wait a minute," they were always 
told. They objected. '"'Overalls are over- 
alls, and we are satisfied with what we 
have," they said. “The men haven't 
kicked. They always come back. They 
want them cheap." 


ABNER LARNED 


President of Larned, Carter and Company of Detroit 


FRIEND of Larned's writes us: “He is the best salesman 

I know of the direct selling type. I first knew him as a boy 
in Detroit, when he was working for one wholesale dry-goods 
house and I for another. Abner was a hustler and a born sales- 
man. It took only two or three years to give him a reputation 
as a cracker-jack; and, with a young man, David Carter, he 
went into the overall business. They have been very successful. 
Abner is the dynamic type, plus. When he gets after you for a 
subscription to the Y. M. C. A., or the Red Cross, or a Liberty 
bond he gets you. "That is all there is to it. He is a very ready 
talker, with lots of gimp and personal magnetism. On the Red 
Cross proposition he figured out what every man and every cor- 
poration in Detroit ought to pay, and he made them subscribe 
it. On the second Liberty Loan, Detroit was the first big city 
to subscribe its quota. The sum asked was $43,000,000; Detroit 
came through with over $57,000,000. 
responsible. He is the Robin Hood of salesmanship. Perhaps 
I might better say the Captain Kidd." 


Then began the Larned salesmanship 
talk. Pulling ona pair of overalls he would 
demonstrate. He would get the interest 
of the merchant; he would get the curiosity 
of the clerks, and they were the ones he 


Larned was the man 


was most after, because they came into di- 
rect contact with the ultimate consumers. 
He knew that he had the clerks watching 
him, for he could hear them whispering: 

* What's that fellow doing in overalls? 
I thought he was a traveling salesman." 

The selling talk was accompanied by il- 

lustrations: he indicated the clasps, im- 
pressing his hearers with their strength 
and the fact that they were made of 
stronger wire than the clasps on other 
overalls—they would not bend when put 
through a mangle ina laun- 
dry or a wringer in a home. 
He pointed to the strength of 
the buttons: “If one of them 
tears away from the cloth we 
will replace the old pair of 
overalls with a new pair.” 
He referred to the watch 
pocket in top: “No watch 
can possibly fall out of it, and 
it is handy. for the railroad 
manor shop mechanic.” He 
called attention to the 
strength of the cloth, its full- 
ness, the way it protected the 
inner clothing—better mate- 
rial used and more of it in- 
corporated, making the gar- 
ment baggy, permitting the 
wearer to bend in any posi- 
tion without straining the 
cloth. 
. He closed his argument: 
“T want you to know, 
Mr. Jones (or Mr. Smith), 
that I'm not concerned 
about pleasing you. I’m 
trying to please your cus- 
tomer. He's the man I'm 
looking at. He's the man 
I've got to satisfy. If I sat- 
isfy him I create a demand 
for my product. I cannot 
expect you or your clerks 
to show this garment as I 
have shown it. The cus- 
tomer has to find that out 
for himself. If he is satis- 
fied he will tell his friends; 
they will tell their friends, 
and pretty soon you'll have 
all the workmen in town 
‘coming into your store for 
these overalls.” 

*Other salesmen have told 
me the same thing," often 
suggested the merchant. 

"Very well, then, but 
other salesmen haven't told 
you this: 'You can take 
these goods on trial and if 
at the end of two months a 
respectable portion of them 
is not off your shelves I'll 
take them back and return 
your money.” 

That talk precluded fur- 
ther argument. 

Abner Larned made the 
rounds. He systematized 
his selling talks. He con- 
vinced his merchants. But there still 
remained that customer at the other end. 
He was the man to reach and to please. 
His was the court of final appeal. The 
next two months were anxious ones for the 
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little factory, and Larned's partner was 
skeptical as to results, although enthusi- 
astic over the worth of the product. 
Abner Larned went out again. The first 
store he entered was that of the man on 
whom he had spent so much time in con- 
vincing. : 
It was a nervous moment: If his prod- 
uct hadn't sold, if he had to take back the 
s—he was in the midst of these con- 
jectures when from the other end of the 
store he heard the. proprietor calling: 


permit the quick insertion of the tool but 
prevent its falling out. 

he rule pocket was immediately in- 
is qnin. as a selling point. 

slit along the top of the garment for a 
pencil was devised. The pencil slid straight 
in, instead of standing up straight, as in. 
most pockets. This idea was patented and 
handed along to the salesmen. The pockets 
were made larger and without any seams 
at the bottom. Abner Larned considered 
the garment complete, and went out on 


with a chain of three stores, one in Min- 
neapolis, another in St. Paul and the third 
in Chicago. This was one of the largest 
clothiers in the country and his business 
meant much, both from a standpoint of 
prestige and money. Mr. Larned had al- 
ways been able to sell him other products 
of the factory but never could interest him 
in overalls. He had been told never to 
talk about them if he valued the other 
business. 

Abner Larned, in his hotel room, pulled 


*Hey, there, Larned! 
You're just the very man 
that I've been waiting for." 

“How did they go?" He 
forced a smile of confidence 
he was far from feeling as he 
asked the question. ` 

“Great! Great!" he heard 
the merchant cry. “I’mout 
of sizes. I've got to have 
more. Customers have been 
coming into my store de- 
manding your overalls, and 
when I offered to sell them 
something else ‘just as good’ 
they laughed at me, and said 
they'd wait for you to come 
around." 

There followed a big order. 
In the next town similar con- 
ditions prevailed, and in the 
next,and the next. When Ab- 
ner Larned returned to the 
dh <mn orders that 
swam is plant’scapacity. 

Abner Larned’s overall 
had come to stay. 

One day a structural-iron 
worker came into the office. 
"You cost me a half day's 
wages,” he told Mr. Larned. 
"I'm employed on one of the 
big buildings down-town, 
and this morning, soon after 
going to work on the fifth 
floor, I dropped my rule. 
You see, it fell out of my 
pocket. I had to stop, get 
on the dummy elevator and 
go down after it. The boss 
saw me, but said nothing. 
Half an hour afterward it 
dropped out of my pocket 
agam. I had to stop, go 
down and find it. The boss 
saw me again, but still said 
nothing. An hour later it 
dropped out for a third 
time. I was on the first 
floor picking it up when the 
boss came over and said: 

"What are you doing 
down here so much?" 

*'Picking up my rule,’ I 
told him. ‘It keeps drop- 
ping out of my pocket.’ 

“*Go on home, he or- 
dered, ‘and spend the rest 
of the day finding a way to 
keep the rule from falling.’ 


The Name They Give You 
Will Depend on 
How Much You Hustle 


OMEBODY (I have . forgotten who) 

once created a good phrase—‘fuzzy- 
minded." A ''fuzzy-minded" person is 
one who is inexact, indefinite and indirect. 
A * fuzzy-minded" man is one who guesses 
at things instead of knowing them, one 
who never gets to the root of a matter. 


This man Larned is a joy because he is 
the precise opposite of a “‘fuzzy-minded” 
person. Larned goes to the bottom of 
things. Shams and half-information and 
wild guesses "don't go" with him. He 
demands the facts, and works until he 
gets them. He wanted to sell overalls— 
so he put on overalls and talked with men 
who have to wear overalls! He found out 
all about overalls. He did not sit in an 
office and try to guess what working men 
think about overalls. He went out and 
got his knowledge “straight.” 


Now, anybody can do that just as well 
as Larned. What it requires is an honest, 
searching mind and a lot of “get up and 
get." Larned has reached a point where 
they call him a genius; but you can be 
sure they didn't always call him that. He 
had to make good first. Lots of very 
ordinary-looking, humdrum men have 
turned out to be what the world calls 
geniuses, just because they got out and 
did things. If they had stayed home and 
put on slippers the world would have 
called them dubs. THE EDITOR 


^. down," 


on a pair of overalls, donned 
his overcoat and rang for a 
cab. Getting into it he in- 
structed the driver to take 
him to the big store. As he 
walked down the aisles he no- 
ticed several persons glance 
at his overcoat, then at the 
blue overalls showing be- 
neath. The merchant'soffice 
was on the fifth floor. 

*Sit down, Abner, sit 
reeted the mer- 
chant; “but take off your 
overcoat.” ~ 

The clothier turned in an 
opposite direction for cigars, 
and when he swung back the 

oung salesman was standing 
fore him—in overalls. 

“T thought I told you nev- 
er to talk overalls to me,” 
snapped out the merchant. 

“I haven't mentioned 
them,” replied Mr. Larned. 

The clothier smiled. Then 
burst out, "Say, that's a 
p OE garment you 

ave there." 

That was the opening. 
There followed the talk AR. 
ner Larned had learned so 
well when first taking the 
road. At its finish he was 
handed an order for one hun- 
dred dozen pairs. Since then 
hehas sold thousands of pairs 
of overalls to.this one store. 

'There was another mer- 
chant in Charleston, South 
Carolina, who would not be 
convinced. Mr. Larned 
went to see him. 

He found the dealer sit- 
ting in his little office back 
of the store. 

“Not interested," replied 
that worthy when ap- 
proached. 

* But I have a better gar- 
ment than any you have on 
your shelves," persisted the 
ian N 

“I guess not. yway, 
I’m satisfied with what Yi 
have. Not interested, I told 


u. 

“All right, then, let's not 
talk about overalls for a mo- 
ment. Listen here: I have a 


*Here I am. Can't you 
make a pocket a rule will stick in?" 
A prize was offered for a suitable solu- 
tion and soon it was evolved. The rule 
pocket was closed at the top, with a nar- 
row, one-sided triangular sht that would 


the road with it with a view to shoving 
into line some of the big merchants who 
had so far steadily refused to change. 
Arriving in. Minneapolis one winter's 
day he decided to call upon a man 


plan by which you can get 
several hundred more persons into your 
store each month. Are you interested in 
that?" 
The Southerner admitted he was. 
* All right, then," (Continuedon page 108) 
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The Crisis in Room 25 


The story of a small boy 
‘and his dog 


By Samuel A. Derieux 
Author of “The Destiny of Dan VI” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. KNOWLES HARE 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all: 


OMETHING was wrong with little 
Tommy Earle. Consequently, 
something was wrong with the 
whole Earle plantation. Frank, 
the Earle dog,—a stately Irish set- 

ter, rich in the wisdom and devotion of the 
nobly bred bird dog—Frank had sensed it 
yesterday afternoon. The boy had not 
come out of the house until long after din- 
ner. Then he had strolled off forlornly 
and in silence toward the garage. His 
frowsy head had been bowed as if he were 
studying his own little shadow at his feet. 
His wide blue eyes—they were exactly on 
a level with the dog’s anxiously inquiring 
ones—had had in them a suggestion of 
pain and helplessness, of dependence on 
things bigger than himself. 

He had made no outcry; Tommy was 
something of a stoic. In fact, he had said 
nothing at all. But that look had gone 
straight to the dog’s heart. Since hunting 
season was over he had been self-appointed 
guardian of this boy. The two had come 
to understand one another as boys and 
dogs understand. There was no need of 
words now. Frank understood; some- 
thing hurt the boy inside. 

The youn isthe had run out, her face 
anxious, and had taken Tommy in out of 
the sun. He had not seemed to mind going 
in, and that would have been enough of 
itself. Frank had followed them up on the 
porch; the screen door had slammed in his 
face. He had strolled off, tail depressed; 
he had lain down in the shade of the front 
walk hedge, his ears pricked toward the 
big white house with the columned porch. 
It had remained ominously silent inside. 
The boy had not come out again. The 
long June afternoon had passed brooding 
and vacant, as if it were Sunday and all 
the people on the plantation had gone 
to church. 


Now another morning was here. But 
instead of the boy running out to greet 
it a man in a car was driving up the heavy 
shaded avenue of oaks that led from the 
big road. Frank met him as he got out of 
his car, looked up anxiously into his spec- 
tacled face, whiffed the strange-smelling 
satchel he carried, escorted him gravel 
up the steps. Steve Earle, the boy's 
father, the dog's master, shook hands 
with the man and led him into the house. 
Again the screen door banged in the dog's 
face. 

Nose pressed against it, he watched the 
two men go down the wide cool hall and 
turn into the bedroom. He heard the 
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Here under the eaves wa‘ a ditch 
the boy had been digging to take 
off water. He had worked on it | 
all one rainy morning. Aunt Cindy | 
had discovered him wet to the skin © 
and made a great fuss about it 


spectacled man talk- 
ing in there, then 
Steve Earle, then 
Marian Earle, the 
boy’s mother, but not 
the boy, prick his ears 
as he would. He sat 
down on his haunches, 
panting and whinin 

softly to himself. He lay down, head 
between his paws, agate brown eyes 
deep with worry. Still'no sound of 
the boy. He got up and fumbled at 
the screen door with his paw, fumbled 
sternly, all concentration on his task. 

It was not the first time he had turned 
the trick. He managed to catch the lower 
frame with his claw, and before the door 
sprang shut to insert his nose. The rest 
was easy and he went silently down the 
hall. He stopped in the bedroom door. 
The boy was the center of attention: he 
was sitting on his mother’s lap; the spec- 
tacled man, satchel at his feet, was leaning 
forward toward him; Steve Earle stood 
above them, looking down. 


"THE dog's ears drooped. Usually where 
the boy was there was also noise. But 
this room was very quiet. The shades had 
been partly pulled; in contrast with the 
brilliant out-of-doors it looked dim in here, 
like late afternoon. The mother was 
smoothing the boy's hair back from his 
forehead. There was something helpless 
in the head leaned against the mother's 
breast and in the dangling, listless feet. 

Frank took a tentative step forward. 
In winter he was welcomed always to the 
fire, but in summer they said he brought 
in flies. Now no one seemed to notice him, 
though he was a big fellow and red. He 
took another step into the room, his eyes 
fastened longingly on the boy's flushed 
face. Suddenly his long tail began to beat 
an eager tattoo against the bureau. The 
boy's eyes had looked straight into his. 

* F'ank?" 

The mother glanced round. , “I told 
Frank he mustn't come into the house, 
dear." 

“Why can't he stay wif me, Mama?" 

The voice was complaining, as if Tommy 
were about to cry, and Tommy seldom 
cried. Then he seemed to forget, and usu- 


ally when he wanted anything he kept on 
till he got it. The dog watched closely 
while Steve Earle lifted him out of the 
mother’s lap and placed him on the bed. 
Then he made his way to the foot of the 
bed and lay down firmly and with an air 
of quiet finality. He would stay here until 
this strangeness passed away. 

But Earle, following the spectacled man 
out of the room, stopped in the door. 

“Come on, Frank!” 

He raised his eyes beseechingly to his 
master's face, then dropped his head be- 
tween his paws, his bushy tail dragging 
underneath the bed. 

“Come on, old man 

He got slowly to his feet; he looked re- 

retfully at the sturdy little figure on the 
bed: he tried to catch the mother's eye— 
sometimes she interposed in his behalf. 
A little sullenly he followed the two men 
out of the house. 

“That’s my advice, Earle," the spec- 
tacled man said as he climbed into his car. 
“They can take better care of him there. 
The roads are good—you can drive slowly. 
Iwouldn't putit off; I would gorightaway." 

Earle went into the house and the du 
strolled through the back yard, past the 
cabin of Aunt Cindy the nd to the shaded 
side of the garage. Here under the eaves 
was a ditch the boy had been digging to 
take off water. He had worked on it all 
one rainy morning shortly before, a cool, 
gusty morning, the last gasp of spring be- 
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fore the present first hot spell of summer. 
Aunt Cindy had discovered him wet to the 
skin and made a great fuss about it. 

Now the shovel was stuck up where the 
boy had been forced to leave off and the 
little wagon, partly filled with dirt, stood 
near by, its idle tongue on the ground. 
Tail wagging, the dog whiffed the shovel, 
the ditch, the wagon. Then he lay down 
beside the wagon, and looked off over the 
hills and bottoms of the plantation quiv- 
ering in the morning heat. 


T THE hum of the car out of the garage 
he sprang up and followed it to the side 
ofthe porch. Earleran up the steps into the 
house. When he presently returned Mar- 
ian and Aunt Cindy were with him and he 
carried the boy in his arms. He laid him 
gently on the back seat of the car with his 
mother. They were going to town, the 
father said. When they came back he 
could sit on the front seat like a man. 
Aunt Cindy handed in the valise; just a 
glimpse the dog got of the little upturned 
sandals on the back seat, and Earle had 
closed the door. The car drove slowly off 
down the avenue, the sunlight that pierced 
the foliage flashing at intervals on its top. 
The dog looked up into Aunt Cindy’s 
ample black face. She shook her head and 
went back into the house. 

He sat down on his haunches, panting, 
then swallowing, then panting again. He 
had never been allowed to follow the car. 
He watched it turn into the road; the 
woods hid it from sight. He got to his 
feet and looked round. A curtain up- 
stairs was waving out in the slight breeze, 
but from all the windows came no sound. 
He trotted down the avenue and stopped, 
nose pointed in the direction the car had 

one. He galloped to the shining road. 
Ub the hill beyond the creek bottoms he 
made out the car, crawling slowly. He 
pricked his ears toward it; his eyes grew 
stern; where were they taking that boy? 
A moment he stood hesitating, then 
bounded off after the car. 

Miles away he caught up and galloped 
softly behind, trying to take advantage of 
the slight shade it offered. His tongue 
was hanging out, dust was caked in his 
eyes, the sun baked down on his heavy red 
coat, the road flew dizzily underneath. He 
could not stand this pace much longer on 
such a day—he could not stand it at all if 
Earle took a notion to drive as he usuall 
drove. When the car slowed up at a hill 
heran round it, looking up into his master's 
face. The car stopped and Earle leaned 
over the door, his eyes stern. 

** Go back home, sir!” 

The dog stood his ground, panting like 
an engine. 

The command was repeated. 

Dizzy with heat, he sat down, eyes half 
closed, fangs showing with the contraction 
of his panting, frothing chops, saliva drip- 
ping in the road. 

arle turned round, smiling grimly. 
* What had we best do, Marian?" 

* Mama"—it was the boy's voice—"'is 
it F’ank?” 

“Yes, dear; you must lie still now.” 

“Let him go, Mama.” 

She spoke quickly: “Take him in, 
Steve.” 

It was midday when they reached the 
city. Sitting upright on the seat beside 
his master, the dog forgot everything else 


in the procession of crowding wagons and 


cars and people—strange sights to his 
country eyes. He lost all sense of direc- 
tion when, honking, feeling his way, Earle 
turned down this street and that, the 
crowd, the noise, the life ever increasing. 
Eyes aglow, the dog looked behind at the 
boy. Tommy was trying to sit up. Every- 
thing was all right now. 

But excitement quickly gave place to 
apprehension. In front of a long building 
set up on a terrace, with white porches 
running across the front, Earle lifted the 
boy out of the car and Marian got out with 
the valise. Earle turned half around, and 
under his broad panama hat looked at th 
dog with masterful eyes. . 

“You stay there!" 

Head hanging over the door of the car, 
eyes a little resentful, the dog watched 

arle bear the helpless boy up those steps 
shining in the sun, saw a woman in white 
meet them, take Earle’s hat off his head 
and shade the boy’s face, saw the three 
disappear through the wide door. People 
were passing, wagons clattering, cars 
honking; but he kept his eyes fastened on 
the door. A breath of air brought to his 
nose from the building a smell unlike any 
that rises from woods or fields.. Nose 
quivering, he noted it carefully, cata- 
logued it in that strange variety of things 
his nose told him. He would never forget 
that smell or its associations. 


ARLE came out at last—came out 
alone. They drove home together. 
Aunt Cindy cooked supper for them. 
Afterward the dog stayed on the front 
porch, where Earle smoked one silent pipe 
after another, then knocked the ashes 
out on the banisters and went into the 
house. The dog heard him telephoning; 
heard the names Marian and Tommy; lis- 
tened till it was over, then came down the 
steps and strolled round the house. A thin 
wisp of new moon, before it set that night, 
looked mildly down on him curled up in a 
bundle at the foot of a little wagon out by 
the garage. 
Next afternoon before he left Earle 
chained him to his kennel. 


He laid his head on the man’s knee 
and Earle pulled his ear, while up in 
the blackness of the big oaks crickets 
rattled and sawed without ceasing 
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“Guess I better,” he apologized. 

Aunt Cindy, who had watched the per- 
formance, shook her head. 

“Dat dawg knows," she declared; “‘he 
shorely knows!” 

“I should think,” said Earle rising, “the 
way the boy worries him, he would be glad 
of a little peace.” 

“Well, he like grown folks, Mr. Steve, 
he love to be bothered by chillun. Dis 
place daid widout dat boy. Lorsy, lorsy!” 

Earle drove off in the car and the old 
woman went into the house. Usually she 
sang as she waddled about her work—now 
she was silent. All afternoon the dog lay, 
nose pointed toward the distant city. He 
could see across the orchard, where one 
day not long before Tommy had picked up 
June apples off the ground and put them 
in a basket, down the hill to the creek bot- 
toms. He could see the creek itself flash- 
ing here and there through clumps of trees, 
the creek where Tommy used to throw 
sticks for him to fetch. He spent his cap- 
tivity in dignified resentment. 

But he quickly forgot his grievance when 
at dusk he heard the hum of the returning 
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car. He ran as far as he could to meet it, 
his tail slapping the taut chain. When 

arle drove into the yard and turned him 
loose he ran to the car; he jumped up on 
the running board; he stared at the empty 
back seat. 

“Nothing doing, old man,” said Earle 
gently as he turned away. 

Sothe strange days passed. Every morn- 
ing he follow Earle about the plantation; 
every afternoon he was chained up; every 
evening he was given his freedom till next 
day. Things did not mend. Earle grew 
more silent, his conferences with Aunt 
Cindy briefer, the worry in his gray eyes 
deeper. The dog saw it plainer at night 
than at any other time, when out on the 
porch Earle lit his pipe; read it unmistak- 
ably in the flaring up of the match against 
the man’s face out here in the dark. Then 
he laid his head on the man’s knee and 
Earle pulled his ear, while up in the black- 
ness of the big oaks crickets rattled and 
sawed without ceasing. 


T LAST one afternoon from in front of 
his kennel he watched a heavy thunder 
cloud gather over the hills and come rum- 
bling toward him. The sky grew black; 
the orchard trees, the creek bottoms, the 
distant hills took on strange colors, as if 
autumn had miraculously come. Out of 
her cabin hurried Aunt Cindy and toward 
the garage, her white apron like a flag of 


truce flapping against the oncoming storm. ` 


He watched her put the shovel into the 
little wagon and pull the wagon into the 
blacksmith shop. The door creaked loudly 
as she closed it. Back to her cabin she 
hurried, leaning against the wind. Tail 
tucked, the dog crawled deep into his ken- 
nel, and listened to the roar of the storm. 
It had passed when Earle drove into the 
yard and turned him loose. So had the 
ditch the boy had dug that rainy morning— 
washed full of sand now, and a stick horse 
that had leaned idle against the lot fence 
was blown down prostrate on the ground. 
Earle didn’t want any supper, he told 
Aunt Cindy as he went into the house. He 
did not come out on the porch that night, 
and the dog sought his sleeping place be- 
side the garage. It was meaningless now 
that the wagon was gone. Restless, lonely, 
strangely excited, he came back and 
zuardediy manipulated the screen .door. 
He glanced in the living-room. Earle in 
an easy chair was staring at a shaded lam 
while he smoked his pipe. Unobserved, 
the dog went silently down the hall. As he 
neared the bedroom door a quick obsession 
seized him that the boy might be in there. 
Ears pricked, he stepped quickly in and 
ut his head on the little bed beside the 
bie one. It was empty. He walked round 
the room, whiffing this object and that; 
then he lay down at the foot of the bed. 
Here Earle found him. It would be all 
right, the man said, looking down on him 
from his splendid height. Pretty lonely, 
wasn't it? He sat down and unlaced one 
shoe; he held it in his hand a long time be- 
fore he dropped it and unlaced the other. 
Half undressed, he sat silent, looking 
steadily into the dog's eyes. Sometimes 
when they were together this way he 
talked as if to another man. The bed 
creaked when he climbed in. Out of doors 
raindrops from the late storm dripped 
from the trees. Somewhere over the hills 
a hound was baying dismally. Frank 
curled up and slept. 


He was awakened by the violent ringing 
of the telephone bell out in the hall. He 
was on his feet when Earle sprang out of 
bed and hurried barefoot toit. Even after 
the man started talking the echo of that 
alarm bell still sounded in the vacant 
house, up the broad stairs, into the empty 
bedrooms above. Earle came back and 

t into his clothes, his hands as he laced 

Fis shoes trembling a bit. He hurried out 
of the house and jumped into the car. In- 
tent on the slippery road ahead, he did not 
see the dog’s eyes shining wildly in the 
glare of his lights as he rounded the curve 
at the foot of the avenue. 
- Ears erect, Frank stood for a moment 
staring at the vanishing rear light, then 
dashed frantically after it. He was in the 
pride of his strength and endurance. He 
was the fastest of all bird dogs, the Irish 
setter. Yet that mad car drew almost as 
swiftly away as if he were standing still in 
the road staring idly after it. Every mus- 
cle straining, he followed it, until the light 
melted into the distance. Even then, nose 
to the ground, he rushed the trail of those 
familiar wheels. At last, panting and 
frothing, he stopped. The night was silent. 
Even the roar had died away—as if it had 
never been. He looked bewildered around 
at the dusky fields, the fe stars. But 
he continued to gallop toward the city. 


"THE fingers of the lighted clock above 
the hospital door pointed to eleven as 
Earle ran up the steps. e night was 
warm, the front door open, and he hurried 
down the dim-lighted corridor. A light 
shone out of twenty-five and he stepped 
quickly in. 

It was an open room, with a screened 
portion projecting out on the porch. In 
this portion was the bed. The young doc- 
tor standing at the foot glanced at him 
with a contraction of the muscles about 
the corners of the mouth. From the bed 
over which she leaned Marian raised to 
him eyes that told the story. Opposite 
Marian the nurse was stroking the little 
head and chest. 

From between the two women came now 
and then a plaintive inarticulate murmur- 
ing, a tired echo, it seemed, of what must 
have been going on long before he came. 
The young doctor stepped quietly to him. 
The fever had started rising rapidly an 
hour before, he explained, and the boy had 
grown delirious. It was the crisis—sooner 
than they expected. 

In spite of the pounding of his heart, 
Steve's lot pitehod question sounded mat- 
ter-of-fact enough. “What would you 
saor him?” 

he doctor looked the father narrowly 
and solemnly in the eyes. "He's a very 
ill child, Mr. Earle.” 

Steve nodded quickly. 
thing I can do?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

Somewhere a bell rang; a nurse’s skirts 
rustled as she passed the door. Earle sat 
down, his hat on his knees, staring help- 
lessly. 

oe Vank?” 

The thin little voice on the bed was 
shrill and complaining. The women’s 
heads met above it. 

j " Mother's here. Mother's here, dar- 
ing. 
“A playmate?” asked the doctor. 
Earle shook his head. “No; a dog." 
“oc F’ank?” 


“Ts there any- 


Earle got up, went out of the room, 
down the corridor, out on the porch. He 
sank on a bench and buried his face in his 


ands. 

“God!” he whispered, “I can't stand 
that!” 

When he came back, for he could not 
stay away, Marian met him in the middle ` 
of the room, her flushed face and dilated 
eyes raised to his. 

"Steve—he's growing excited. — He's 
wearing himself out. Go for Frank!” 

Earle looked beyond her at the bed. 
The cheeks were crimson, the eyes half 
closed; through the narrowed slits they 
burned upward like fire. Earle turned to 
the doctor. 

* What about it?" 

* How long will it take, Mr. Earle?" 

“Two hours." 

** Yes—1I should go—right away!" 

Earle crossed the room to the nurse sit- 
ting beside the bed. “It won't matter?” 
he asked. “It won't excite him?” 

She shook her head. 

, He sank on his knees beside the bed, his 
big arm braced over the heaving little 
chest, his eyes drinking in the light in those 
narrowed unseeing ones. 

The lips were incredibly hot. 

“Old scout?” he choked in the little ear. 

He did not look at the faces as he hur- 
ried out of the room, nor back at the build- 
ing when he jumped into his car. He 
roared though the city, into the silent 
country. He glimpsed the stone mile- 
posts flash past. He glanced now and 
then at the clock in the front of thecar. He 
had set an almost impossible time. But 
he was half way home at midnight. As he 
rounded a sharp curve his lights flashed on 
something far ahead in the road—a hog or 
perhaps a prowling dog. It sprang aside 
into the bushes. He passed the spot with 


a roar. 

Behind him Frank leaped back into the 
road, and stood for a moment staring after 
the car. He had gotten a glimpse, a whiff 
—he had thought he knew it. But that 
car was going the wrong way. He must 
have been mistaken. Wearily he turned 
and galloped on toward the city. 


H* HAD come many miles. He had 
many miles yet to go. From sleeping . 
farmhouses dogs bayed him as he passed, 
running like a big fox, silent and swift. 
The road turned and twisted among hills 
and small mountains. Ahead in the sky 
was a glow unlike the glow of coming day. 
It grew brighter with the passing miles. 
It dre him on. The distance would have 
meant little to him, except for the tre- 
mendous speed at which he had 
traveling. Now his chest was flecked with 
foam. His tail, carried usually so proudly, 
followed the curve of his haunches. His 
overstrained muscles worked mechanically 
like pistons. His heart pounded his long, 
lean, red ribs. 

Dizzy, almost famished, he came at last 
to the top of a hill, and stopped, ears erect. 
Below him stretched rows of twinkling 
lights that, all together, made up the glow 
in the sky. That was the city with the 
strange building into which they had car- 
ried Tommy Earle! 

He could afford to rest, now that he was 
so near. To the side of the road grew 
bushes to which coolness and moisture 
clung. Sides heaving, he scraped his back 
against them, his heavy tail wagging with 
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inward satisfaction, the glow 
from those distant lights re- 
flected dimly in his eyes. Then 
he sank down on his stomach, 
panting out loud in the sultry 
stillness. 


ROAR, a blinding glare, 
were upon him before he 
sprang wildly to his feet. The 
wind Pusliod. past as the car 
flashed by. He glimpsed Earle's 
tense face. Again he dashed 
after the rear light—again it 
drew away from him. He left 
the road again—just behind 
the car. Once more it was leav- 
ing him. In his desperation he 
began to bark as he ran. Above 
the roar his frantic, enraged 
elps pierced the night. He 
rd the crunching of brakes. 

"Frank!" cried the man. 

The door was flung open. He ~ 
jumped in, and up on the pad- 
ded seat. The car swished 
smoothly and  swiftly over 
black, moist, oily streets, past 
interminable lights. Every mus- 
de of the dog began to quiver. 
He looked with shining eyes in- 
to his master's face, choked and 
swallowed. 

Suddenly he rose on the seat, 
feet together. Down the street 
had come the smell, unlike any 
that rises from woods or fields, 
the smell he would never for- 
get. It drew closer. The car 
tumed in toward the curb. 
Earle spoke quickly. But the 
dog had leaped over the door 
of the car and landed in the 
middle of the sidewalk. He 
took the steps three at a time. 
Down the dim silent corridor 
floated the pungent smell. 
Earle was at his side, had caught 
him by the mane, had opened 
the door, was holding him back. 

“Steady, old man!” he said. 
“Steady!” 

They hurried together down 
the shming hall. ‘They turned 
into a strange room. Over 
there, lips parted, his mistress 
had sprung to her feet. There 
were others in here—a man, a 
woman in white—but he hardly 
saw them. For on white sheets, 
face upturned and crimson, eyes half 
closed, us little Tommy Earle. 

The mother was on her knees now, lean- 
ing far over the boy. Her face was flushed 
like his face. She was smiling down eager- 
ly into the strange up-burning eyes. 
"Look!" she was pleading. “Look at 
Mother, darling. Be quiet—listen! Here’s 
Frank—come to see you!” 

She caught the dog convulsively to her, 
so close he could feel the pounding of her 
heart. “Help me, Steve!" she panted. 

She picked the boy’s hand up and placed 
it on the shaggy head. She pressed the 
little fingers together. She slipped her 
arm under the pillow and turned the burn- 
ing face toward the dog. “Now!” she 
smiled. “You see him, don't you, dear? 
Mother told you he would come, didn't 
she? Mother told you—Ah!” she gasped. 

Long after the boy had gazed in recog- 
nition into the deep, longing eyes of the 


t. 


The voice of Tommy Earle when he spoke was as gentle and clear as 
the chirp of half-awakened birds out of the window. ‘F’ank?’’ he said 


dog, then with a wistful little smile up into 
the mother's face; long after his eyes had 
closed in that prolond sleep which marks 
the breaking up of delirium and fever, 
Frank sat on his haunches beside the bed, 
his patient head on the covers. 

e licked the hand of the boy, then 
glanced up inquiringly into the face of the 
mother who sat beside him. She shook her 
head and he licked it no more. 

Later she whispered to him that he 
could lie down now, and nodded at the 
floor at her feet. He understood, but he 
did not move. 

The muscles of his haunches were cruelly 
cramped when the nurse snapped off the 
light In the pale light growing luminous 
and pink and gradually suffusing the room 
Tommy Earle opened his eyes. First they 
looked up into the happy face of the 
mother, then at Steve Earle standing at 
the foot of the bed, then straight and 


clear into the faithful eyes of his friend. 

'The cramped muscles quivered and 
jerked, the long tail beat the floor. He 
wanted to leap on the bed, to rush round 
the room. The mother caught him by the 
mane. He must be still, she said. 

The voice of Tommy Earle when he 
spoke was as gentle and clear as the chirp 
of half-awakened birds out of the window. 

"F'ank?" he said. 

Steve Earle had to hold the dog now— 
had to drag him away from the bed. They 
brought him a pan of water. They made 
him lie down. “FPhey came softly in, nurses 
and internes, dnd looked at'him. He lay 
beside the bed, relaxed now, but panting 
slightly, his eyes still aglow. They said it 
was a wonderful thing he had done. And 
one of them, she was young and radiant, 
gazed long and steadily, as if fascinated, 
into his gentle, brave eyes, upraised to hers. 

“He knows what he’s done!” she said. 


iNTEREsTING | From a Methodist Choir to the 
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PEOPLE 


Metropolitan Opera House 


UT in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, they 
think that “old Parson Peter- 
son's girl May" is about the 
finest girl there ever was. They 
are still talking about the way 

she used to sing to them at her father's re- 
vival meetings, and how she led the church 
choir when she was hardly more than a 
mite. And they speak tenderly about the 
way she came back to them, after studying 
in " foreign parts," singing for them before 
she sang for any other people, running in 
to chat, as if she hadn't been away at all, 
and not putting on any airs, as traveled 
peopled are apt to do. 

he musical circles of New York, 
Paris, and countless other big centers 
are talking about “old Parson Peterson’s 
girl May," too. She is appearing as 
a prima donna with the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company in New York this 
season. She has sung with the Opera 
Comique in Paris, and will sing there 
again when the great war is done. She 
has been heard in concert the country 
over. And they talk, her musical friends, 
of how she reached the top of her pro- 
fession unaided, of her eagerness to help 
those less fortunate than herself, of her 
simplicity, her faithfulness to ideals, her 
generosity, and of her glorious voice. 

May Peterson is a “golden rule" girl. 
You can see it written in the shining blue 
eyes, the tender, firm mouth with its 
understanding smile, her characterful 
face, her strong hands, her radiance. 

“T have a Methodist voice,” says Miss 
Peterson. “How could I help having luck? 
Perhaps you do not see that singing at 
a country revival meeting to the accom- 
paniment of a wheezy organ could have 
anything to do wit nd opera. I 
consider it the most valuable foundation 
for my profession I could have had. My 
father taught me that my voice was not 
my own at all, but a precious gift to make 
others happier and better. He said that 
it was only an instrument to convey the 
message of the song to those who heard, 
and that I must forget all about myself, 
and sing so clearly and sweetly that the 
message would reach their hearts. 

“His simple teachings have always 
stayed with me. No matter how compli- 
cated or difficult the song to-day, it is 
my aim so to lose myself in it that my 
audience will feel the very soul of the 
music. 

In her early teens her father died, 
leaving her on her own resources and to 
aep care for her mother and her brothers 
and sisters. For several years she en- 
gaged in musical work in Oshkosh and 
then Chicago. Finally, it came to her 


MAY PETERSON 


A girl from Oshkosh who has made 
good. Sheis the daughter of a Methodist 
parson and has sung hundreds of times 
in country revival meetings—to the ac- 
companiment of a wheezy organ. This 
winter she is a prima donna in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company of New York 
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that if she were going to give her life to 
music, she might as well do it in a big 
way. So she left, one fine day, for Italy, 
with three hundred dollars in her pocket, 
an alcohol lamp, good health, ambition, 
and an absolute faith in the goodness of 
things, which were the heritage of her home. 

For five years Miss Peterson earned her 
lessons and her living in Florence, then 
Berlin and Paris. Singing positions in 
the American churches opened up to her. 
She found foreigners who wished to learn 
English, and parents who wanted her to 
teach their children in music. Then there 
were vocal students to accompany, and 
many other jobs of like nature for an 
alert and willing girl to do. And all the 
while her alcohol lamp, over which she 
could cook her meals, her deftness with 
the needle, her content with simple 
things, aided materially in keeping down 
the high cost of living. 

When Miss Peterson returned for a 
visit to America, she was advised to try 
for the operatic stage. The thought had 
never before entered her mind. Would 
her mother care? She herself believed, 
on thinking it over, that opera would 
give her greater opportunity to extend 
her usefulness. So elie went back to the 
little home town to her mother and laid 
her problem before her, and together 
they decided that whatever should come 
would be right. 

May Peterson had never sung with an 
opera company of any sort, nor with an 
orchestra, when she made her début on 
the operatic stage. It was shortly after 


she had returned to Paris: the second 
manager who had heard her voice had 
offered her a chance to sing “Manon” 
at a festival week in Vichy at a fabulous 
remuneration. Of course she could do it! 
But she did not tell him that it was 
to be her first appearance. 

When she arrived at Vichy on the great 
day she found herself placarded as a prima 
donna from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

any in New York. She was terrified. 

hen, because the director considered her 
so great a singer, he had decided not to 
have a dress rehearsal. Poor May Peter- 
son! She stood shivering in the wings until 
they pushed her on. 

Bue all went very well, nevertheless, 
until the fourth act. Then Miss Peterson 
found that, though the costumer had 
given her a gown which he pronounced 
“much more gorgeous than those worn 
by many Manons," her costume was far 
outshone by even the least important 
of the other women. She could see that 
her'audience was disappointed, that the 
other singers were disappointed. 

“I must sing with all my heart," she 
thought to herself. So she threw her 
very soul into the notes, losing herself 
and. her fears in the music, just as her 
father had told her it was her duty to do 
when she sang hymns at his revival 
meetings as a little girl. When the song 
was done, the audience rose in ovation, 
and she was called back again and again. 

From that day on Miss Peterson's suc- 
cess in opera has been phenomenal, and 
she has never questioned that it has been 


sent her so that she may do more good and 
bring more happiness in the world. Her 
engagement with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, which came unsought, proves, 
she says, “what a girl with old-fashioned 
Methodism in her voice can do." 

Miss Peterson's willingness to sing is a 
subject of wonder to many other artists 
who feel that it is necessary to keep 
their voices only for the benefit of high- 

riced audiences. When Bay Sunda 
feld his tabernacle meetings in New Yor 
City recently, Miss Peterson sang several 
times from his platform. She had been 
in the audience, having come simply to 
enjoy the services, and had responded 
ladly when requested to sing. She has 
n known to travel many miles to sing 
for charity. 

The life of this grand opera singer with a 
Methodist voice is extremely simple. From 
eight-thirty every morning until evening, 
except on Sundays and Saturday after- 
noons, she is busy at her practicing and 
her exercising, if, indeed, she is not out on 
a concert tour. 

“T should love nothing better in the 
world than to marry and have quantities 
of children," says Miss Peterson, “but 
then I would have to give up my singing. 
I do not believe that a singer has a right 
to do that. I agree with my father, that 
voices are given people so that they can 
bring happiness and good into the world. 
I would jid shirking my duty if I entered 
upon the duties of a home, and I could 
not combine them both. No one prop- 
erly can." BETTY SHANNON 


The Abe Lincoln of Council Valley 


F YOU were in the village of Council, 
Idaho, and should ask the schoolboy, 
or the general merchant, or the hotel 
keeper, to direct you to the leadin 
man of the community, they woul 
agree on one person. If you wf up 
thenarrow va ley thirty miles to Meadows, 
and repeat the inquiry, except to make it 
include the entire valle , you would hear 
thesame name. And should you go down 
the valley twenty-five miles to Midvale, 
the story would be repeated. There are 
ranches and small settlements back in the 
mountains so hidden away that one won- 
ders how anybody ever happened to find 
the little spots which offered a home site, 
and there, too, they speak of the man on 
whom they depend. He is called the “Abe 

Lincoln of Council Valley”; and he looks 
and acts like him. His name is Frank 
Brown. 

Iwas with Doctor Brown on a business 
tnp at Meadows, a trip which he had ar- 
ranged for the purpose of helping some 
young folks to go to school. He explained 
that he could not stop at the hotel with 
me because he had friends there who al- 
Ways expected him. He did not tell me 
the story, but it is only one of a hundred 
that is told of the man who is the physi- 
Gan of a territory twice as large as the 
state of Rhode Island. 

This happened six years ago, and it was 
winter, Three feet of snow had fallen; 
ram came followed by zero temperature, 
more snow and a driving wind. The un- 


FRANK BROWN 


A man who is doing a great work out in Idaho. One of his neighbors says 
of him: “That man is physician and pastor and counsellor and friend to 
the people scattered over 2,500 square miles of this mountain country. 
He heals their bodies, cures their souls, and is wisdom to their minds" 
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certain railroad running the length of the 
valley was blocked and its one telegraph 
wire was down. At ten o'clock in the 
night a man came to the doctor's house 
and flung himself against the door. He 
rolled in half delirious with cold and frenzy. 
Warmth and coffee pulled him together 
until he could tell of his wife dying in con- 
finement at Meadows. His horse, unable 
to go farther, had been abandoned five 
miles up the trail. A neighbor was 
aroused, and at eleven o'clock the three 
men on horses commenced the thirty-mile 
journey across mountains, through gorges, 
and over flooded, freezing streams. None 
of the three remembers much about the 
trip. The cold was numbing. The wind, 
fortunately, was for the most part behind 
them, otherwise the horses would have re- 
fused to go; as it was, they wallowed and 
floundered in the snow, slipping and falling 
until they appeared to be sensible only to 
the blind, driving determination of their 
riders. Lesser souls would have given up, 
lesser souls would not have started. 
Hours passed; frozen limbs were snapped 
from the trees and hurled by the hurricane 
at the silent riders. Legs, arms, eyes, 
tongue seemed dead; everything seemed 
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dead except a spot deep within each of the 
men. When within three miles of the 
oal, the doctor's horse fell suddenly, 
reaking its own leg and pinning the doc- 
tor down. His ankle was turned; it might 
be broken; the cold was too deadening to 


let him know. They shot the injured ani- 


mal, the two men put the doctor on the 
neighbor's horse and they pushed on. At 
eight o'clock they reached the unconscious 
mother, and two hours later skill and in- 
struments and devotion placed the first- 
born in her arms. It is not strange that 
the sturdy boy in the home is named 
Frank, or that there are friends at Mead- 
ows who always expect the doctor to 
stop with them. They wanted to pay, 
wanted the doctor to take their cow, but 
he would take nothing but their thanks. 

Later I was at Council, and the mission- 
ary, casually indicating Doctor Brown, 
said: that man is physician and pastor 
and counsellor and friend to the people 
scattered over twenty-five hundred square 
miles of this mountain country. He heals 
their bodies, cures their souls, and is wis- 
dom to their minds.” 

One had to be interested in a man like 
that. His early career has duplicates in 


kind, but his quiet spirit of hard service 
is unique. A poor boy and orphaned, he 
made his way through Willamette Uni- 
versity and the medical school by his own 
efforts. He built fires, swept rooms, 
milked cows, washed dishes, taught gym- 
nasium classes, and was graduated. After 
finishing the medical course he went to 
Idaho as the railroad’s physician, sixteen 
years ago, to care for the Japanese con- 
struction gangs, and he remained, because 
he was needed. In ability he is no ordi- 
nary country doctor; Frank Brown’s name 
upon diplomas from Chicago, Baltimore 
and New York tells of high graduate work 
he has done. 

His career is not the one of which he 
early dreamed. To have a practice re- 
quiring four horses for mountain calls and 
an automobile for the valley trips has an 
alluring side; but there is another side. 
He sees it, and the very hardship of it 
keeps him from running away—that and 
his wife. For she is a college woman, 
trained nurse and priestess of Council Val- 
ley. When the Epic of the West is writ- 
ten, or when the invisible coin is paid over, 
I know of two persons who will have a part 
in it. CARL GREGG DONEY 


Knows All About the Popular Song Business 


Who set out in the music-publishing business twenty years ago with very little money. 


To-day he does a business of a million dollars a year. 


He has learned a lot of 


things in his line—and in this article some of the things he has learned are recorded 
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WENTY years ago Leo Feist 

ook the little money he had 

saved from his earnings as a 

corset salesman and rented part 

of an office on West Thirtieth 

Street. It was his entrance into the 

music-publishing business, which was 

in its infancy and very much of a 

gamble. Since then he has accumulated 

a big fortune for himself, as well as for- 

tunes for many others, from the profits 

of "Smoke okes," “Bunch of Black- 

berries," ** He Laid Away a Suit of Gray,” 

"That's How I Need You," “Peg o My 

Heart," “Mandalay,” “I Didn't Raise 

My Boy to be a Saden and hundreds 
of other songs equally as popular. 

On going into the business he found 
it practically impossible to build up an 
established trade. If you happened to 
have a hit the jobbers and dealers would 
buy; and if you did not, you were out 
in the cold. And every time one hit died 
out you had to begin all over to make 

er, to create a demand for something 


new. 

The old method was to advertise in 
theatrical and trade papers. Songs, good, 
bad, and indifferent, were pounded into 
the public’s ears. Jobbers and dealers 
had to look after their own interests 
when ordering, and if they were stuck 
with copies it was their own fault. Pub- 
lishers made no attempt to facilitate the 
dealers’ problem. i 

Then Feist conceived the cd of co- 
operation among employees, performers, 
peri and dealers. With this end in 
view he coined the slogan, “You Can’t 
Ge Wrong with a Feist Song,” and 
ed out to make ; 
è began by engaging the best talent 
ble, and by eliminating the old 
of having one or two men pass 
the merits of manuscripts. To 

ct performer and dealer, he inau- 
ed a yearly convention, includin 

a Bénquet, where the entire staff an 
brafich managers from all parts of the 
Pest gathered to discuss business. 
At each annual convention, held in July, 
they: vote on from thirty to fifty songs 
È have been submitted and accepted 
Sensible winners. The songs are played 


E ENJOYS more kindly pub- 
licity, more cordial popularity 
not merely in his home town 
but all over the Northwest, 
than most of the big business 
men and millionaires of the section, for 
many of these gentlemen are known only 
to their own immediate circles, while 
everybody knows Charles H. Purdy, 
veteran employee of the Tacoma Railway 
and Power Company, and the best part 
of it is, everybody likes him. He's on 
such friendly terms with the public that 
nobody stops to say Mr., or add the last 
letter to his name; it's just "Hello, Purd!" 
all along the line, from bankers to brick- 
layers. 

Purdy needn’t have been a common, 
everyday street car conductor if he hadn’t 
wanted to; he might be a superintendent, 


and sung, and the one receiving the larg- 
est number of "A's" is slated for first 
publication, and so on down the list. 
rom time to time these songs are 
tried out in different parts of the country, 
and if the public responds they are issued, 
and if it does not they are shelved. The 
cost of trying out a song runs from five 
hundred to several thousand dollars. This 


‘method minimizes the chances of offerin 


to performers songs not likely to appea 
to the public 

All through the year, and especially 
at the conventions, employees, big and 
little, are invited to offer suggestions and 
criticisms, as Feist believes in perfect 
business harmony. At the 1917 conven- 
tion, he remarked: 

“Boys, during the past year we have 
made a lot of mistakes. Sane of them 
were mighty expensive, too. This comin 
pat we are going to make more— 

ate to think how many; but they won't 
be the same mistakes. e're going to 
start out with a clean slate, and do a 
bigger business than ever." 
ther of Feist's theories cropped 
out when he said to an employee: 

“When you think you have a chance 

to put,over something, don't come and 


telke. Wait until you get it over. Then ` 


. 


ve me a surprise. If you tell me before- 
fand, and you should fall down, you 
will feet discouraged. And if you sa 
nothing until you put a thing across ri 
never know of your flivvers, and you'll 


‘always be batting one thousand in the 


eye of the boss.” 

Feist always felt confident that if 
other manufacturers could afford to 
advertise outside of trade papers for the 
benefit of dealers, he could do likewise. 


Other publishers ridiculed the idea; 
‘but he went ahead, spending from fifty 


to one hundred thousand dollars in news- 
papers and magazines solely for the bene- 
fit of the dealers. He makes no attempt to 
do a mail-order business, but always 
urged readers to go to the nearest music 
stores for the songs advertised. 
Jobbers and dealers know of this 
system, and when he tells them that he is 
going to “plug” a certain song his word 
issufhcient. Toshow how much confidence 


and he didn't have to consult a phrenol- 
ogist to find it.out, either. He got in and 
demonstrated the fact by being one for 
seven years and then he quit—told the 
company he was homesick for the fresh 
air and comradery of the rear platform, 
and asked to be put back on the cars. 

"[ had several good reasons," Mr. 
Purdy said. “For quite a while I studied 
the situation up one side and down the 
other, and I became convinced that I 
could be of a lot more help to my company 
on the cars than I could in an office. You 
see, it’s this way: I'm a pretty good mixer; 
that comes of my being part Trish; then, 
too, I can somehow always find a way to 
handle folks without having any trouble 
with ’em, and that means a whole lot to 
a public service corporation, because 
handling folks so that everybody is 


-at seven cents. 


jobbers and dealers have in him, he called 
a number on the telephone while the 
writer was seated at his elbow, and to 
each he said: 

“T have a new song that we are going 
after, but I can’t tell you the title yet. 
Now what’s the very best order you can 
give me?” 

The first ordered 30,000 copies, the 
second, 25,000; the third, 20,000, and the 
fourth, 50,000. 

A couple of years ago, when he decided 
to reduce "You're Here and I'm Here” 
from a high-priced to a popular-priced 
number, he sent out à letter to every, 
jobber and dealer in the country telling 
them they could return at his- expense 
all copies on hand and that they would be 
credited eighteen cents for each copy. 
Following this they could order copies 
On the day that the song 
was released at the new price, a line of 
buyers a block long extended from his 
office, and he broke all records for one 
day's sale, shipping more than thirty-two 
tons of the song. 

When the shortage of paper threatened 
the music business he thought of the idea 
of discarding the insert, maintaining that 
it would a convenience for players 
who do not like to turn leaves, tliat it 
would save publishers thousands of 
dollars in paper and printing, that it 
would cut down express charges by one 
third, and prevent leaves From going 
astray in musicstores. Feist sent his agents 
all over the country to prove the ad- 
vantages of the new form, and spent 
close to fifty thousand dollars in getting 
jobbers, dealers and music buyers to see 
his view of the matter. To-day most of 
the publishers have adopted the new form, 
and are saving just what he said they 
would, while dealers all over the land are 
blessing him for his ingenuity. 

With these up-to-date ideas of efficiency, 
coöperation and harmony, he has built a 
hall room up to the largest music publish- 
ing house in the country, doing more than 
a million dollars’ worth of business every 
year, and all because the profession and 
trade have confidence in his slogan, “You 
Can't Go Wrong with a Feist Song." 

E. M. WICKES 


Prefers Being Conductor to Being Superintendent 


satisfied is one of their biggest problems. 
It's an easy thing to do, too, if you go at 
it right. I’ve made it a rule to treat people 
who ride with me as if they were my 
guests: for instance, if the car gets crowded 
and they bunch up at the back end, as 
they usually do, I stay where I belong and 
get off something likethis: ‘Say, folks, here's 
a fellow citizen that’s in an awful hurry: 
can’t you stow him away in there some- 
where?’ It works like a charm: everybody 
laughs and edges a bit closer to the front 
end, and somebody’s almost sure to sing 
out: ‘You bet we can, Purd!’ 

“There’s another thing I’ve found it 
pays mighty well to do, and that’s to 
wait when folks are hurrying for all they’re 
worth to catch the car—just wait quietly 
without clanging the gong every second 
or two; that’s bound to get on anybody’s 
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nerves when they’re sprinting for all 
that’s in 'em. Such things sound small 
and insignificant when you try to put 
them into words; all the same they’re 
big factors in handling folks successfully; 
but I should say the whole matter can ke 
summed up in three words: Courtesy, 
Accommodation, and an unlimited supply 
of Good Humor:” 

When Purdy started out as a motorman 
for the T. R. & P., back in 1890, Tacoma 
wasn’t much like the city it is to-day, and 
neither was his company. In the twenty- 
eight years that have forward marched 
since then he has weathered many a storm; 

“but no matter how hard it poured, he 
stuck. Through the stress of three strikes, 
the conflicting policies of ten general man- 
agers and thirty superintendents, the com- 
ing and going of near fifty thousand men, 
he has stood by the Stone & Webster çor- 
poration, ever ready to do his “bit,” al- 
" optimistic and always loyal. 

urdy wasn't a motorman long before 
he was promoted to conductor, and he 
wasn't a conductor long before they spoke 
of making him inspector; but about that 
time the panic of '93 hit the town so hard 
that nobody thought of doing more than 
hanging on by the eyebrows to any sort 
of an old ‘ch they happened to have. 
For eleven months he worked fourteen 
hours a days at ten cents an hour, took 
his princely earnings in car tickets and, 
to convert them into cash, sold them to 
the patrons of his line, mostly on credit. 
oney was sure hard to get hold of in 
those days,” he admits. “For a while 
there it was a common occurrence for a 
atron, instead of the customary nickel, to 
and mea line of talk about like this: ‘Say, 
Purd, here’s that two dollars I owe you for 
tickets, and I want some more; but I can’t 
pay you for ’em now, and darn’f I know 
when I can.’ I often had between three 
and four hundred car tickets standing out 
that way. Some of them were a long time 
squaring up, but I never lost a penny.” 

As soon as the skies cleared, Purdy was 
made inspector, then train master, and 
found himself finally sitting before a roll- 
top desk in a comfortable office with the 
words “Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion” inscribed onthedoor. The job carried 
a good salary, but Purdy preferred being 
a conductor at half the money, and after 
repeated resignations he won his point and 
was put back on the cars. They let him 
choose his run, and for nearly thirteen 

ears he journeyed back and forth between 
Taconis and the picturesque old town of 
Steilacoom, twelve miles distant. His 
records show that during this time he has 
traveled upward of 720,000 miles, and col- 
lected between 450,000 and 500,000 fares. 

Nor have these endless journeys wholly 
lacked the thrill of adventure. Once he 
was obliged to take to the tall timber on 
the double quick because a bear misunder- 
stood his motive in removing her cub from 
the middle of the track where it had lain 
down for an afternoon nap; and on another 
occasion he kept an early car crowded with 
business men in a hurry to reach town, 
waiting for fifteen minutes or so while he 
carefully lifted from the same resting place 
a new-born fawn, bore it to a sequestered 
spot, and made a comfy bed of ferns for it, 
the anxious mother trotting close at his 
heels. The managing editor of the “Tacoma 
Daily News” chanced to be among the 
passengers, and he wrote a most touching 
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CHARLES H. PURDY 
“‘Purd’’—everybody calls him. He is a veteran con- 


ductor on a Tacoma street railroad. 


He has handled 


human beings as passengers for years and years, and 
in this article tells how he ‘“‘gets along with folks” 


account of the incident, telling how the 
distracted mother upon seeing her off- 
spring so tenderly treated dropped on her 
haunches before its protector, gazed at 
him with grateful eyes for a moment, then 
reached up and licked his cheek; but Mr. 
Purdy declines to vouch for the truth of 
this story. Newspaper men are apt to 
draw upon their imagination a bit, he 
says. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to 
tell something of which Purdy is justly 
proud. At a meeting of the Commercial 
Club some time prior to the opening of the 
Alaska Yukon Pacific Exposition, he was 
unanimously selected as the man best 
fitted to take charge of Tacoma's pub- 
icity bureau, and for the five months the 
big fair lasted he carried on a get-ac- 
quainted-with-Tacoma campaign that 
broke all previous records for energetic 
efficiency. When the show was over he 
promptly donned his conductor's cap and 


reported at the office of the T. R. & P., 
expecting to take out his car. But he got 
the surprise of his life. The manager took 
him by the arm, led him to the Union 
Station and there presented him with a 
ticket East. 

“Now run along and play for a month 
or six weeks, Purd," he said in effect; “and 
don't be afraid to spend a nickel now 
and then—the company foots the bills.” 

Purdy played to the tune of six hundred 
and fifty dollars, but it didn't seem to 
satisfy Loe & Webster, and when he 

ot home the manager pulled off another 
bu surprise on him—handed him a bunch 
of pay envelopes, one for every week he'd 
been gone. 

At this writing he is arranging a picnic 
for the school children. When a man 
working ten hours a day, seven days a 
week, takes a “day off" to givethe city kid- 
dies a country outing isit any wonder every- 
body likes him? BERTHA SNOW ADAMS 
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“On the tick and piping hot— 
That’s the way to eat it! 
Soup that goes right to the spot! 

Where’s the feast to beat it?” 


Ready in three minutes! 
And minutes are precious when you are tired and hungry. 


"Nine-tenths of wisdom," they say, “is in being 

wise in time." It is something the same with 

soup. A large proportion of the benefit you get from it is in having 
it on time—and hot! 


Just notice the smile that breaks out all over Dad’s weary face when 
he catches the first fragrant steaming whiff from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is not only all that a soup ought to be, but you can have it at three minutes’ 
notice any time. 


Fresh-flavored delicious vegetables—choice white potatoes, sweet potatoes, ruta- 
bagas and carrots—daintily diced, baby lima beans, small peas, tender corn, juicy 
okra, fine tomatoes, cabbage, iii and parsley, a little delicate leek and onion 
and sweet red peppers. 2 


Added to this plenty of barley, rice and "alphabet macaroni"—all blended in a 
nourishing stock which we make from good selected beef. 


Isn't that a dainty dish to set before King Hubby when he comes home tired 
hungry and impatient? 


And it is all cooked and prepared—ready for your table. 
Simply add hot water, bring to a boil and serve it hot. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder i Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Printanier 
-— À Tomato 

i Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) M Vegetable 
Clam Bouill i Vermicelli-Tomato 


L COMPA 


CAMPBEL 
CAMDEN NJ USA 


LOOK FOR THe RED-AND- YAra IABE 
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General Manager 


tomorrow morning if you found he kept | 


about what the Multigraph will 
do for our business. Town 


twice as many clerks in the office and twice as many . 
a 


workmen in the 


ctory as were needed to do the work. You'd fire - 


your advertising man if he paid $2,000 for a magazine page when the. 


price was only $1,000 


Then how about the 


man who keeps paying out 
twice as much—three times as 
much —four timesas much —for printing 
as he needs to pay? How about the man who 
could save hundreds of dollars for you—or 
maybe thousands—and doesn’t do it? 


Here’s a Man Who 
Saves Thousands 


"We are saving many thousands of dollars 
a year in printing bills,” says Mr. L. M. Miles, 
Manager of Trade Extension for the Hamilton 
Carhartt Cotton Mills, Detroit. ‘“‘There seems 
to be no end of things the Multigraph can do. 
Forms of all kinds are run off quickly, saving 
the delays which printers so often caused us 
before we had installed the Multigraph.’’ 


And there are thousands 


upon thousands of other business 
houses who are saving money with the 
Multigraph just as Mr. Miles is doing. 


Thousands upon 


thousands are cutting out 
delays and saving days that you 
are losing. Thousands are getting new 
customers with it every week. Thousands are 
keeping scope ator from getting their old 
customers. ousands are getting their 
printed matter out and in the mails in the 
time it takes you to get a printer’s estimate. 


The Multigraph is not a 


pink-tea piece of machinery. It’s 
not intended for an office ornament. 
It’s not built for the eu dally kind of men. 
It's built for hard work, for saving dollars 
and saving days— built for men who don't want 
their profits squandered and who want to do 
things now instead of waiting till their com- 
petitors have skimmed off all the cream. 


Send the coupon and we'll 
tell you what it will do for you. 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


MULIIERAPIT 


The Multigraph Our line is 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Name Official Position 
Mail me full information gk, Street Address 


— State 
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normal size. 


Rubbles*Wheat 
7 


a 


One Day — in the 
Heart of New York 


We opened a dairy lunch room. 

There we served to men—to thousands of them—a new-type 
cereal food. 

It was grains of wheat or grains of rice, puffed to eight times 
Grains steam exploded—puffed to bubbles—made 
airy and thin and crisp. 

Toasted grains, as flimsy as snowflakes, with a taste like 
bubbled nuts. ee 

We told the story—that these were whole grains, shot from 
guns. That a hundred million steam explosions had occurred in 
every kernel. That every food cell was fitted to feed, by a proc- 
ess invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


Tens of thousands came, and. returned again and again. 
Puffed Wheat in milk became the favorite noonday lunch. "These 
men spread the fame of this food revelation. Soon countless New 
York homes were serving Puffed Grains every morning. 


Now the fame has spread, until millions of homes, spreading 
half the world over, are serving these food delights. Morning, 
noon'and night—at meals and between meals—millions of folks 
enjoy them. * 

Now these are recognized, by scientists and laymen, as the 
greatest grain foods in existence. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat 


Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Don't treat Puffed Grains like tidbits or confections. They are whole grains made wholly digest- 
ible. This process does what cooking does, but three or four times better. 

Serve like other cereals. Mix with fruit. Float in bowls of milk. Use as wafers in your soups. 
Salt or douse with melted butter for the children after school. 

In no other form are wheat, rice and corn so dainty and so ideal. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1740) 


The Sword of Jesus 


(Continued from page 8) 


doctrines of Prussian militarism and the 
apii of the Hohenzollerns have brought 
this black woe upon the world as certainly 
as darkness comes with the going down of 
the sun. And as certainly as daylight 
comes with the morning, woe will be to 
those by whom the offense has come. 

The commandment of Jesus that we 
forgive men their trespasses cannot be 
sanely construed to mean that we must 
permit men to continue trespassing. 

g was a man of peace. 

es. But this does not necessarily mean 
that he was a pacifist. There is a vast dif- 
ference between a man of peace and a 
pacifist. Between the peace-at-any-price 
man and the peace-no-matter-what-it- 
costs man there is a great gulf fixed. 

The man who said: “Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth; I came 
not to send peace, is a sword," was cer- 
tainly no peace-at-any-price man. 

Jesus lived a man's life among men, 
played a man's part in the game of life, and 
died a man's death. 

The village carpenter was a man, as he 
worked at his trade in Nazareth. He was 
a man when he went forth from his humble 
shop and in the name of humanity faced 
the priests and those who sat wih them 
in the high places. He was a man when he 
dared to tell those mighty ones the truth 
about themselves and, in defiance of their 
power, painted their true portraits before 
all the world. He was a man when, against 
the protests of his closest friends, he went 
quietly to Jerusalem where he knew that 
his enemies were assembled and plotting 
to kill him. He was a man when, single- 
handed, he drove that crowd of speculators 
from the temple, upset their seats, over- 
turned the tables of the money changers, 
and routed the whole ungodly crew. He 
was a man when he said quietly to the 
Roman soldiers who came to arrest Jesus 
of Nazareth, “I am he,” and in the same 
breath, ever thoughtful of his comrades, 
added, “Let these go their way.” ''Be- 
hold the man,” said Pilate, when Jesus 
stood before him. 


HIS man of Galilee was no slacker. 

From his cradle to his cross, from Beth- 
lehem to Calvary, he was a man’s man, a 
man of the people and for the people. 

Listen to his appreciation of the rugged 
John. To the truckling mob he said in 
scorn, “ You are like children sitting in the 
markets.” But of John, “What went ye 
out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind? But what went ye 
out for to see? A man clothed in soft rai- 
ment? Behold they which are gorgeously 
appareled and live delicately are in kings’ 
courts.” 

A man of peace? Yes, and this nation is 
a nation of peace. 

The fathers who bid their sons be men 
in this hour of humanity’s greatest need 
are peace-loving fathers. he mothers 
who so bravely give their boys that the 
world may be saved from the brutality of 
those who have violated the womanhood 
of Europe are peace-loving mothers. The 
young wives who so eagerly watch for the 
postman and scan the papers for news of 
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A Tube As Good 
As Its Casing 


Every one knows that Republic Tires outlast 


other tires because of the Prodium process of 
toughening the rubber. 


Republic Gray Tubes are worthy of the casing 
that contains them. 


They are built to outlast Republic Tires. 


There actually is extra strength and extra 
thickness in Republic Tubes. 


This is what gives them their wonderful stretch- 
ing quality. 


They are made in plies of selected sheets of 
Para Rubber built layer upon layer. 


This process insures perfect protection against 


any possible flaws that might develop in one 
ply. 


Further protection, at a point where weakness 


in a tube often develops, is given by our 
welded-splice. 


We long ago abolished the acid cure process of 
splicing. 


We improved upon it with our own perfected 
process of a steam-cured splice, which is in 


effect a welded union stronger than the tube 
itself and joint-perfect. 


That is why Republic Tubes last longer. 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire ^ l 
Republic Staggard Tread ' 


REPUBLIC TUBES 
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Has the ace 


been played? 
EEPING track of the cards not 
K only makes card-playing fascinat- 
ing recreation but trains the mem- 94 
ory for more serious pursuits. Our book, | & 
“The Official Rules of Card Poem 
Games" will teach you how to (4 AC ; 
play any game expertly. It points - N * 
the way toinexpensive amusement 
and mental growth. 


PLAYING 


BICYCLE 2s 


never hinder “watching the game.” Players use them with no more consciousness than 
they do a pen because of their large, clear indexes, their hard, opaque finish, and their 
smooth, easy slip. They cost much less than their quality would lead you to expect. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are ideal for pees, gifts and social par: 
full color art backs, and gold edges. Packed in tel 
dainty wrapping. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY. It is the card player's en- 
cyclopedia. Latest rules and directions for playing 300 games 
including Pirate Bridge. 250 pages. Send 20 cents in stamps for 
it today. Illustrated catalog of all kinds of playing cards and 
supplies free. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


They have 
escope cases, with 


The VOSE Grand 


is creating a sensation in musi- 
cal circles. Investigation will 
convince you that never has a 
grand piano with the prestige 
and quality of the Vose sold 
at so low a figure. $575. F. O. 
B. Boston. Before buying a 
piano learn more of this won- 
derful instrument. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful- 
ly illustrated. éatalogue 
and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
159 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“To be frank, you're short on headwork. You are good 
at packing and nailing boxes, but many of our men can do 
as well. What we need right now is a Traffic Manager—a 
man who knows freight rates, classifications and routing 
of shipments. We could well afford to pay such a man a 
good salary. But you haven't the training to fill that job. 
1f you had looked ahead and prepared in spare time for 
such work, there would be a good position open to you 
right now.” 


For 25 years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been a good friend to men situated like Jim. No 
matter where you live, what your work, how little educa- 
tion or spare time you have, the I. C. S. can help you get 
ready for advancement and better pay. Without obligat- 
ing yourself, Just mark and mail the coupon and find 
out how. 


oes ee eee eee TEAR OUT MER eee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BOX 2286, Scranton, Ps. 
Explain fully about your Coursein the subject marked Xs 


Traffic ADVERTISING SELLING 
Business Law 8 
Civil Service CHEM. 
Draft'g Ry. Mail Service 
Electrical Engin'*ing Steam Engineering F: 
Mechanical “ Owi Olontis Poultry 
Drafting AUTOMO, 
Pc PPT EPR RE TAT ar eke OT 


training camp or trench do not love war. 
And the young men of this nation, who 
from college and office and shop and farm 
are answering the call of humanity and, 
putting aside their dreams, denying their 
ambitions, surrendering their opportuni- 
ties, are laying their manhood's strength a 
sacrifice upon the altar of the red god— 
these men, I say, are not lovers of war. 
They are lovers of peace. But because 
these men of peace are not poor reeds, to 
be shaken "uh the wind, they are fronting 
the storm of war that threatens to destroy 
the peace-loving nations of earth. Be- 
cause they are not men of soft raiment 
who must live delicately in kings’ houses, 
they are giving their lives to rescue the 
manhood and womanhood of the world 
from the savagery of a war-mad power. 

d Jesus knew that war would be 
made on his doctrines of peace until the 
armies of peace should finally conquer the 
world. He knew that those who would 
live by his teachings must carry the sword 
against those who would in war assail the 
divine rights of humanity for which he 
himself contended. 


Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth. I came not to send peace, but a sword. 

For I am come to set a man at variance 
against. his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law. 

And a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household. . . . 

And the brother shall deliver up the brother 
to death, and the father the child; and the 
children shall rise up against their parents, and 
cause them to be put to death. ... 

For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom. 


And every step in the world's progress 
from those days when Jesus gave to men 
his doctrine of the divine right of humanity, 
to this hour, when nations are warring to 
establish those doctrines for all mankind, 
has been taken by those who carried the 
sword of Jesus. 

As long as men bring war for the wrong, 
men must go to war for the right. As long 
as evil fights for evil, good must battle for 
good. As long as the powers that seek to 
live by war assail the nations that would 


live by peace, the armies of peace must 
take the field. 


HERE is no essential difference be- 

tween Jesus using his physical strength 
to eject with violence those who defiled 
the temple, and the followers of Jesus us- 
ing physical strength to subdue those who 
defile the earth with rape and murder. 
There is no essential E sliepe between 
the whip that Jesus used so effectively and 
the weapons in the hands of our soldiers. 
A thirty-centimeter gun may voice the 
edict of God as truly as the notes of a coo- 
ing dove. 

A man may give his life for humanity in 
a blood c as truly as upon a bloody 
cross. The world may be saved somewhere 
in France as truly as in Palestine. The 
truths that Jesus gave to the world cost 
him his life, and those same truths have 
cost the followers of Jesus millions of 
lives. The world has always crucified its 
saviours and always will. 

That Jesus, a citizen of. this Christian 
nation, to-day, hearing the call that has 
come to us in the name of Christian rights 
and Christian liberty, could put his sword 
in the hands of ‘his fellow citizens and re- 
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fuse to offer himself is unthinkable. If we 
accept Jesus in his own words as one who 
has brought us a sword, then we cannot 
refuse him as one who would, if need be, 
carry a sword. 

In the light of his life and death for hu- 
manity, and in the light of his teaching, 
which centuries ago kindled the fire of this 
war and which gave to our nation the vi- 
tality and strength of its government, it is 
easier to see the man of Galilee in the 
trenches, shoulder to shoulder with his 
comrades who have drawn the sword of 
human liberty, than it is to imagine him 
skulking at home under the pretext that 
he does rot believe in war. 

By the manhood of Jesus, and by his 
love for hanat, by his man life and his 
fellowship and labor with men, by the 
ideals of manhood and his teachings, by 
his death and by the millions of his fellows 
who have died for the principles of life 
that he gave to the world, Jesus bids 
America take up the sword. 

By the conception of human liberty that 
our fathers had from Jesus’s teaching, by 
the gospel of freedom and the divine right 
of humanity which we have preached 
through the world, by our growth to the 
place we hold to-day, iy the blood of every 
nation of earth that under the potent in- 
fluence of our flag has become the blood of 
our strength, by the humanity of Jesus, 
which is our humanity and the humani 
for which we war, the sword of America is 
the sword of Jesus. 

By the frightful slaughter of women and 
children, by this war of hatred against hu- 
man rights and human liberty, by the 
murder of sick and wounded, by the deeds 
of barbarous cruelty and savage outrage, 
by the violation of every principle of 
Christianity, and by the decidi of every 
truth that Jesus gave to men, we may hear 
the man of Galilee charge the men of this 
nation: ** Go," and, Lo, I am with you al- 
way." 


EDNA FERBER, who is not only one 
of the ablest writers, but also one of 
the wisest young women of her time, 
writes an autobiographical article on 
"The Joy of the Job." There is some- 
thing in it for every man as well as 
every woman, and there is a special 
suggestion in regard to adjusting 
one's self to the war. 
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permanent friends, learning that Tommy 
had talked business with a few important 
citizens, opined that he must have blun- 
dered in New York and returned home to 
hunt for a sinecure on the supposition that 
his absence had increased his value. 

* But New York cast-offs," said Henry 
Splint guardedly, to a select circle of de- 
tractors, "won't find it any easier here 
than anywhere else. He won’t stay long! 
He won't have the face.” 

But if Tommy declined to favor Nor- 
wood with pertinent data, he at least gave 
the town something definite to gasp about, 
and that was his dashing offensive against 
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Servants like the Arco Wand 


This durable and efficient cleaner is a good investment in many 


ways. It takes the place of a servant when you desire to do your 
own cleaning. It helps you to get and hold a servant because it 
saves time and labor and eliminates dust-breathing sweeping. 


* A few strokes of the light ARCO WAND 
will thoroughly remove all dust, dirt, grit, 
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dust bucket of the machine in the basement. 
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-Buy now on easy payments 
Any dealer will gladly arrange with you to buy an ARCO WAND on our 
monthly payment plan. Many owners are buying ARCO WANDS today 
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Catalog sent FREE 
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Every housewife should send for the big money-saving Larkin 
| Catalog. By buying your Foods, Soaps and other home supplies 
WM from Larkin Co. you save the Middlemen's expense. This saving 

| is given to you in the form of beautiful and useful Premiums. 


Laundry Soap 3+¢ per Bar 


By taking your Premium-value in the form of a double 
quantity of Products, you get Scouring Powder, | lb., 5c; 
Gloss Starch, 3 lbs., 1714c; Vanilla Extract, 2 oz., 1714c; 
Table Salt, 5 lbs., 5c, and 600 other Household supplies at 
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Get our Catalog today. Everything clearly explained, in- 
cluding our famous money-back guarantee. 
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A William and Mary 
Fumed-Oak Rocker 
like this would cost 
about $15 in stores. 
We give it to you 
as a Premium with 
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Products. 
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, | 'HE only way you can be positive that your 
radiator won't freeze up in winter is to use a 


non-evaporating, anti-freeze preparation. The present 
high price of Alcohol—its low boiling point—and quick 
evaporation make it impractical. 


JOHNSON’S FREEZE PROOF 


Does Not Evaporate 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not evaporate so one ap- 
plication is sufficient for the whole winter unless the solution is 
weakened by leakage of the radiator or hose connections, through 
the overflow pipe, or by boiling over. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not interfere with the cool- 
ing system. It will not injure rubber, cloth, packing or metal of 
any kind. It does not rust or corrode any metal. It raises the 
boiling point of water 12? to 25°. 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof is put up in packages con- 
taining 674 lbs. net which retail at $1.50 each in the U.S. A. 
One Package will protect a Ford from freezing at 5° below 
zero. For larger cars use two packages to protect to 5° be- 
low zero, and three packages to protect to 20° below zero. 


Write for our new booklet entitled “Keep Your Car 
Young.” We will send it to you free and postpaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. AM2 RACINE, WIS. 


Henry Splint. It had long been rumored 
that Henry was practically engaged to 
Martha, but Tommy was unmoved by 
hearsay evidence. Heedless of the conse- 
quences, he went to see her on the second 
afternoon, and on the third, and on the 
fourth; and it was on the fourth that his 
sae became aggressive. 

“You must,” Martha had said demurely, 
“have known so many nice girls in New 
York.” 

“Would you believe me,” he said, “if I 
told you I didn't know a single one?” 

Incredulous, she raised her eyebrows. 

“That’s a good deal to believe, Tommy. 
i ns whole years? Why, it's impossi- 

e 

“That’s because it’s the truth,” he said 
paradoxically. “I didn’t have the time.” 

“Oh, you can’t be serious!” scoffed 
Martha. “What’s time to a New Yorker? 
And out here you were always so—so keen 
about girls! Don't you remember what 
dozens and dozens of broken hearts you 
left behind you? J do.” 

“That may be; I won’t dispute it.” 
Tommy’s mouth twitched grimly. “They 
seem to be pretty serene over it, though. 
But when I went to New York I’d set my 
mind on exactly what I wanted most. I 
said I wouldn’t let anything else in the 
world stand in the way; and I didn’t, 
either.” 

She had to smile again at his earnestness. 

“But did you get what you went after, 
Tommy?” 


"TOMMY, being absorbed in the marvel 
of her coloring, was slow to answer. 

“I thought so for a while—and then I 
found sut] was wrong." 

* How was that?" ehe queried. 

He regarded her until she averted her 
eyes. He was rather crushed by the enor- 
mity of his sins, and he was all the more 
amazed at them because of Martha's love- 
liness. And it was said that she had been 
monopolized by Henry Splint! 

“Well, it's hard to describe. The prin- 
ciple sounded perfectly reasonable when I 
first heard it. But you know how quickly 
things change; when you've got what you 
think you want, you find you didn't care 
such a lot for it d. tim all—the grass always 
ge : con greener just over the — 

“That night you came to say good- 7 
to me,” she began, “I told you— ; 

"Oh!" said Tommy, astonished. “You 
hadn't forgotten that, then?" 

Martha blushed almost imperceptibly, 
and went on in haste. 

"I told you what Father said about 
your coming back to Norwood. He men- 
tioned it a day or two ago, and that’s how 
I remember it." 

LII Yes?" 

“Well, it isn't so, is it?" 

Tommy regarded her soberly. 

“Tt is, and it isn’t. I did a few things I 
could almost be proud of; but I’ve failed 
in one big respect, the one I realize now I 
care most about.” 

“That’s too bad,” she said softly, and 
the tone of her voice suffocated him. 

“I dare say it’s for me, though. I 
deserve more punishment than I'll ever 
get; not for crimes—for stupidity." 

“ Perhaps it is,” said Martha, “but I’m 
sorry, terribly sorry." 

"And so—well, I’ve learned some- 
thing, anyway." He sat silent for a mo- 
ment. “Has anybody said anything about 
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Smith Motor Truck Corporation 
announces 
A Universal Motor Truck for All Cars 


mi. rr o "OG Deliveries Now Being Made 
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Universal Means:— 


—this Universal Smith Form-a-Truck will 
make any new or used automobile, with 
straight side channel-steel frame, with or 


without single or double drop, into a one 
or two ton motor truck chassis. 


ws. Lawrence p i Studebaker =f —it answers your question of what to do with your 
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and more. 

s "Truck with A . y T EE . 
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and “the lowest hauling cost in the world.” 

—these owners all used Ford power plants. 


jTPEk with Cadillac | —today you can use any power plant. You know how 
— ~ ; good your power plant is. Put it at work. 
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Michigan Avenue at Sixteenth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Republic Special Represents 
My Biggest Saving” 


EPUBLIC Special Truck takes care of lighter 
; trucking and delivery at lowest cost. It saves 
fuel and adds speed. It has the sameinvincible 
truck construction as its big brother Republics. 
It is full three-quarter-ton size with Republic 
capacity for excess strain. 


CHASSIS 


It hasa wheelbase of 128 inches, powerful Republic 
; or complete with bow top and Motor, Republic Armored Radiator, Republic-Tor- 
| stake or express body $995 bensen Internal Gear Drive. The simplest truck pos- 
a sible to build—the product of 16 years’ truck buildin 

experience, and the largest factory in the wont 
exclusively devoted to motor truck manufacture. 


Seven models, 34-ton to 
5-ton at low prices 


Republic Special %-ton, $895; Republic 
Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; 1-ton 
with bow top and stake or express body, 
$1195; 1'4-ton chassis, $1450; 2-ton chassis, 
$1885; 314-ton Dreadnaught chassis, $2750; 
5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, $4250. All 
prices f. o. b. factory. We furnish every 
type of body. Write for book on any model. 


You will never consider a converted pleasure car 
chassis or other makeshift when ycu see what 
Republic Special des. Write us for special folder. 


Address Department AK. 
Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc. 


Alma, Michigan See your nearest Republic Dealer 
Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1000 Distributing Centers 
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the way I’ve acted?” He was referring 
solely to his neglect of communication, but 
Martha understood him otherwise. 

She nodded, and her expression was 
balm to his sensibilities. 

“Tm afraid they all know, Tommy.” 

* Know what?" he asked, perplexed. 

s Know you're...sorry you ever went 


away. 

He surveyed her in bewilderment; and 
then suddenly the revelation was clear. 

“Oh!” he said at length. “I didn't sus- 
pect that! They—they’re saying I’ve failed, 
are they? Well, I wonder what difference 
it'll make. I mean, to people here." 

“Tt won't make any difference with your 
real friends," she assured him. 

ENDE any? I certainly haven't de- 


“Why, of course you have!” she said 
with conviction. “A hundred of them!” 

“No,” said Tommy regretfully. ‘‘No 
man ever lived that had chat many. And 
I’ve been too selfish. I'll be satished with 
about three—if you're one of them." 

“I always was, Tommy." 

“I didn't ask you that way, Martha. 
Are you a good enough friend of mine not 
to chains our opinion of me, no matter 
what’s said? Heaven knows it’s my fault, 
all of it.” 

“My opinion’s more durable than that, 
Tommy.” She hesitated, and then went 
on irrelevantly. “But just after you left. 
I was fearfully hurt. Because you didn’t 
write to me.” 

“No,” said Tommy. “No, I didn't. I 
was too busy to think about pleasant 
things, Martha. Money— Good lord! 


* But I knew you'd come back." 

He straightened himself, and stared at 
her. The burden of his long-continued 
denseness was very heavy upon him. 

E ud could you know that?" he ven- 


“T’m not sure; I always knew it. And 
then nobody heard from you, and I thought 
you must be tremendously happy." 
rs Happy!” he repeated dumbly. “The 

ea! 


“Weren’t you?” 

“I should say not!” 

“Not even when you were working for 
what you wanted most?” 

“Tf I'd ever written to you, and you to 
me,” said Tommy presently, “the out- 
come would have been mighty different. 
I was working in the dark, pitch-dark. 
I’m a pretty poor sort of penitent to come 
around after all this time, but if you can 
ever forgive me..." 

** I forgave you five years ago, Tommy." 

- If you will,” he said, '*T'll write to you 


“You aren't going away again? I’m 
afraid it's—" 

Tommy, who had stood up, put out his 
hand to her. 

* You say you've forgiven me for not 
writing," he said. “Perhaps you'll have 
to forgive me for the contrary!" And left 
her puzzling over what was less cryptic 
than she imagined. 


"THAT evening he accomplished twenty 
pa of which the first and last and 
many intermediate bore a statement con- 
sisting of two pronouns and a monosyl- 
labic verb. 


I'm sending you this instead of talking to you 
[he explained in the second paragraph] because 


“Only Enough 
For One Motorist 
In Fifty” 


Uniform Tires 


(99 Per Cent Excellent) 


Built by Uniform Men 


(96 Per Cent Efficient) 


ANY manufacturers build good tires. 


But each pro- 


ducer's problem is to build all of his tires as good as 


his best one. 


To make 


them as uniform in mileage 


as they art in looks. Even tires built side by side, bearing the 
same brand, often vary thousands of miles. 


Were it not for this, certain great brands would equal the Miller. 


For Miller has succeeded in building tires 
But 99 Millers in 100. Less than | per cent 


certain “lucky tires.” 
ever need adjustment. 


Tiresaremostly hand-work. Sotheyare 
bound to vary about as the workmen do. 


To build them uniform, “human vari- 
ables” must go. t's why we created 
a masterful system to rid men and tires 
both—of variables. 

Three years ago we began to keep books 
on every tire built, and on the man who 
built it. We brought in experts on scien- 
tific management. And the master tire 
builders were used to train the rest. 

Many withstood this new order of effi- 
ciency, andarebuilding Miller Tires today. 

Those who fell below the mark had to 
go elsewhere. Perfection demanded the 
survival of the fittest. 

So today, this body of Miller Men is 
known as Tiredom's crack regiment. Their 
efficiency averages 96 per cent. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Geared-to-the-Road 


Miller tires are Geared-to-the-Road. 

Look how the ratchet-like tread takes 
hold of the ground. This keeps the wheels 

om spinning when you 
start—itgives positive trac- 
tion while you are going. 
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form Tires can't be pro- 
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[f your hair is beginning 
to thin out—What are 
you going to do about it? 


Te 


NE of the most beneficial aids 
is sometimes overlooked be- 
cause it js so simple. It is this:— 


Keep your scalp pliable and free 
from dirt and dandruff by regular 
and systematic shampooing with 
Packer’s. Tar Soap. Rub its rich 
lather in thoroughly. Get a// the 


good from *Packer's." 


You will find this simple method 
will prove of great service in restor- 
ing and maintaining the health, 
beauty and luster of your hair. 
*Packer's" is made from pure pine 
tar and other healing and cleansing 
ingredients. Try it. Sample half- 
cake sent on receipt of roc. 


You will find it helpful, too, to 
read our manual “The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treat- 
ment,” 36 pages of practical infor- 
mation, which we will send free 
on request. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


«Pure as the Pines” 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, 
cleanses delightfully and refreshes the scalp 
—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle roc. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York City 


of all the things I’ve heard about you and Henry 
Splint. People have told me you're engaged; I 
can’t believe it. I’ve tried to ask you about it, 
but I couldn’t. And if it’s true, both of us would 
be hurt to have to talk about it. I don’t suppose 
I can ever make you see how New York affected 
me. I loved you when I went away, and I hardly 
knew it. I thought I wanted success more than 
anythingelse. I forgoteverything but that. And 
now I know I was wrong. I want to be happy; 
and I haven’t been for five solid years. And that 
means you—only, perhaps I've been too selfish 
and thoughtless, and waited too long. I tried to 
talk to you about it this afternoon, but some- 
thing wouldn't let me. So I'm doing it this way, 
not because I'm a coward but because I’m not 
going to cause you one second's worry that I can 
help... and you can send me a tiny note to tell 
me whether there's one chance in a million for 
me or not. If there is... ! And if there isn't, I 
don't know of any place I'd rather not be than 
Norwood. 


He scrawled a feverish quire of the en- 
dearments stored up within him for half 
a decade; he posted the letter with the 
sensation of one who has hazarded every- 
thing on adverse auguries; and he com- 
posed himself, as best he could, to await 
the decree. First, he calculated the exi- 

encies of time. Martha would receive 

is letter in the morning and mail her re- 
ply by noon; to-morrow afternoon should 
terminate his doubts. 


T THREE o'clock he was prodigiously 
uneasy, at four he wavered on the 
verge of distraction, and at five he was 
frantic with despair: the last mail was 
sorted and delivered; no message came to 
relieve him. Finally, incapable of sustain- 
ing longer his mood of apprehension, he 
put on his hat and strode determinedly 
up Main Street, past the business district, 
to the corner where centuries ago he had 
lingered on a moonlight night, peering at 
the silhouette of Martha's house against 
the sky, and waiting in anguish for he 
knew not what. 

From the corner his advance was slower. 
Dread possibilities rose up to irk him. At 
the gate he paused, irresolute; the latch 
clicked under his fingers, and yet he hesi- 
tated. He knew that sooner or later he was 

oing in; but now he was willing to delude 
himself into thinking that he was still un- 
certain. Eventually he surrendered to the 
inevitable; he walked in a quiver of fore- 
boding up the graveled path, and so to the 
veranda, which was untenanted. 

Far down on the lawn against a back- 
ground of bridal wreath he saw a shadowy, 
eerie form in white, and acting on impulse 
he made for it. His footsteps fell noise- 
lessly on the grass, in a twinkling he was 
half way to ihe shrubbery. And then he 
stopped short, stunned pe his tactless- 
ness. .. . There was a man with Martha! 
And as Tommy balanced there, powerless 
to go on or to retreat, the man's voice, low 
and | bitter, grated on his ears. 

* You can't mean that!” said the un- 
pleasant voice, passionately. “You can't 
mean it, Martha! After everything that’s 
happened! That failure! A—a fellow who 
went away five years ago with hardly 
enough clothes to his name. ... And he 
comes back with the same bag! And I’ve 
been going ahead, working for you—” 

Tommy’s cough was inadvertent, and 
Martha's voice cried, "Who's there?" A 
none-too-placid murmur from Henry 
floated up from the lower lawn. Then 
Martha, “Who is it—Tommy?” And she 
advanced to meet him. 
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A photograph of Christine Miller proving by actual comparison 
that the New Edison does faithfully reflect ber voice. 


A Faithful Reflection of 
Christine Miller 


The clearest pool of water mirrors the image 
above it no more faithfully than this mar- 
velous instrument reflects the voices of its 
artists. So complete and perfect is the Re- 
Creation that no human ear can detect a 
shade of difference between the artist’s per- 
formance and that of 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Over two million people have attended our 
famous tone tests in which living artists were 
pitted against the instrument. And in not 
one instance has the New Edison failed to 
meet this searching test: definitely—convin- 
cingly—conclusively. 

A postcard brings our interesting literature, 
including the musical magazine “Along 
Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 
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THE EDISON 
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“Am I.. .intruding?” he asked quickly. 
She gave his hand a transient squeeze, and 
shook her head. 

“Oh, no! I’m glad you came, Tommy, 
doubly glad!” 

Tommy bowed formally to Henry 
Splint. An unreasoning wave of anger 
swept him, and without reflection he 
spoke what was purely spontaneous. 

“Good evening, Henry,” he said, with 
humor he knew would be fatally discon- 
certing. “My left ear's burning. Weren't 
you saying something to Martha about 
the bag the B. M. A. gave me? It's rather 
dramatic, if you look at it: Everything I 
owned was in it whén I left Norwood; and 
I brought back in it all I own now. But," 
—and his voice trembled slightly with the 
climax he had so long concealed —“ one of 
the things I brought back in it was a pack- 
age of bonds. The ’re in the hotel safe 
now, waiting until I decide what to do. 
You see. . . . I’ve retired! Don't you think 
it was sort of appropriate?" 

“Retired!” flamed Henry, recoiling. 
“Retired!” 

“Exactly,” said Tommy cheerfully. 
“Sha’n’t we sit down?” 

But it appeared that Henry had been in 
the act of leave-taking. 


SHE stood at arm's length, facing him, 
and suddenly Tommy felt very small 
and very apologetic, and awkward. He 
cleared his throat and endeavored to frame 
an adequate sentence, but the effort was 
beyond his ability of the moment. Martha 
wasn't smiling; she was very grave. 

“Tommy,” she said, “if—if what you 
told us is true, why didn't you tell us be- 
fore?" 

“I was tired out,” said Tommy humbly. 
“I didn't want to talk. I didn’t wantto 
lionized; I didn't want to be blarneyed; I 
wanted to be... just me again. You can't 
understand that, I don't expect you to; 
but after living as I've lived so long, with 
nothing but money to think about—” 

** You'd have let me think you'd failed?” 

“Why, as for that—” 

** Just as though you could make a trial 

of me, test me—to find out if money 
counted!” 
_ “No,” he said, repressed. “That wasn't 
it.” 
“But you said you'd failed in what you 
care most about!" 

“Happiness,” said Tommy simply. “I 
worked like a dog. I got the money all 
right. It’s about a hundred and thirty 
thousand. I made it in ship brokerage. 
But that wasn’t it; I was blind. Money’s 
nothing. I want to be happy. I always 
did, and I didn’t know it until now.” 

She moved slightly nearer to him. 

“Your letter came late this afternoon, 
Tommy; I was away from home all the 


ence me the tiniest little bit, if your letter 
wouldn’t.” 

“I suppose not,” he muttered. 

“ Because, you see,” said Martha, under 
her breath, “I wrote to you before Henry 
came to-night, and asked you to come to 
me as soon as you could—and Henry came 
first, and I was just explaining it to him!” 

* Martha!" cried Tommy, and caught 
her in his arms. 

“T knew you'd come back!" she whis- 
pered against his lips. ‘‘ You said so!” 
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— DODGE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


Precisely the kind of a car you would 
expect Dodge Brothers to build 


Practical, substantial, of good appear- 
ance and half-ton capacity 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Commercial Car, Touring Car or Roadster, $885. In Canada, $1290 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050. In Canada, $1525 
Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1965 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to 
provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck 
saved your wife from paying the supreme penalty for 
your negligence. She’s on the way to the hospital pain- 
fully injured, but the doctor thinks she'll pull through. You’d 
better hurry to the hospital and then report to Headquarters.’ 


How strange it is that disaster must 
come to some men before they realize 
that all makes and types of tires will skid 
on wet pavements and muddy roads 
when not equipped with Chains. 

These men do not appreciate until too 
late, that by failing to provide Weed Anti- 
Skid Chains they expose their 
families to injury and death. 


Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


The time to provide against accidents 
is before they happen. Don't wait 
until after the first skid. Put Weed . 
Chains on all four tires at the first 
indication of slippery going and 
you will have quadruple protection 
against injury, death, car dam- 
age and law suits. 


^ Anainn Company hnsosporsted YP 


Ac / BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
\S/ IN CANADA; DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED. NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 
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“Dr. Will” and 
“Dr. Charlie” 


(Continued from page 12) 


something more than common sense. Dr. 
Will is a great organizer. He has what 
folks nowadays call ‘vision.’ He is like his 
father, who never talked about the past— 
always about the future. When Dr. Will 
gave us the quotation we have put on 
the monument to his father, he uncon- 
sciously chose one that can be applied to 
himself. You can read it on the pedestal: 


“A Man oF Hope AnD ForwarD-Look- 
inc MIND 


“That describes the Old Doctor; but it 
is even more true of Dr. Will. He wasn’t 
satisfied just to have a good practice. Both 
the boys were everlastingly trying to im- 
prove their work. A surgeon is something 
of a craftsman; and the Mayos have never 
stopped trying to be perfect craftsmen in 
their line. 

“But even that isn’t what ‘explains’ 
them. One of the greatest factors in their 
success is the way they have worked to- 
gether. Arithmetic says that the sum of 
one and one is two. I don’t believe it when 
it comes to Will and Charlie Mayo! There 
has never been a shred of jealousy be- 
tween them. Each one thinks the other the 
bigger man. When you get team work like 
that, your sum of one and one is ten times 
bigger than two. 

“And that’s the way they are, not only 
with each other but with all their asso- 
ciates. Most men seem to think the path 
of glory isn’t wide enough for more than 
their own feet to walk on. The Mayos are 
willing that it should be a highway, and 
they'll lend a hand to Sab honestly 
trying to get a footing there. 


"(NE reason why they have stayed in 
this little town—as you folks from 
the cities call it—is that they know the 
value of good old-fashioned friendship. 
You can have friendship in the small 
towns that will make the Broadway brand 
in New York or ‘The Loop’ variety in 
Chicago look pretty sickly. 

* Will and Charlie Mayo are men who 
keep their old friends and who want to 
keep them. Well, their old friends were 
here. They married their wives here. This 
was home! "Why, that land where the 
medical building stands to-day was bought 
by the Old Doctor fifty-five years ago. 
The property has never gone out of their 
hands. 

“That sort of thing counts with men 

like Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie. They are 
the kind of men whose roots strike deep; 
not like these little trees that grow in cake 
and are carted around here, there, and 
everywhere. 
. “Another reason why they didn’t go to 
the city is because they could be just 
about one thousand times as comfortable 
here. I guess that isn’t exaggerating. Look 
at Dr. Will's splendid new house up on the 
hill. Look at Charlie’s farm. He has hun- 
dreds of acres out there, and he loves the 
place. 

“He has built a road which is a short cut 
to the hospital, so that in twenty minutes 
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[n the Teeth of a Sixty Mile Gale 


It happened in Long Island City in 
the plant of the Oakes Manufacturing 
Company. Fourteen great buildings used 
for extracting dyes from logwood, caught 
fire about noon. 


The blaze spread with terrific rapidity. 
Fire melted the wires of the fire-alarm 
service, so there was some delay before 
the fire department was notified. One 
building collapsed in fifteen minutes. In 
trying to save the office records, several 
lives were lost. 


A year before, one of the officers of the 
Company told our representatives that 
they were too rushed with business to 
think of putting in Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers. The poor man was one of 
those who perished in the office. 


A few yards from the Oakes Company’s 
property stood the plant of the Astoria 
Veneer Mills, toward which the sixty-mile 
gale carried the smoke, flames and embers 
from the conflagration. This veneer plant, 
too, had the various emergency apparatus 
for extinguishing fire; but, more important 
than that, it had a Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler System. The Astoria Company’s 
employees defended its works as well as 
they could with two small lines of hose. 
The high wind flung blazing brands on 
their building for hours. 


Sparks entered a dust-conveyor, prob- 
ably through a tiny space around an engine 
exhaust-pipe. Three sprinklers opened and 
extinguished the fire, at the same time 
giving the alarm. 

Other sparks and brands, flying over 
the top of this building, swirled into a 
window where they set fire to a clothes- 
locker. Three sprinklers opened and ex- 
tinguished that fire. In the intense heat 
fires were starting everywhere, and were 


no sooner squelched than others would 
bob up. When the fire was finally under 
control and danger passed, the Astoria 
Veneer Mills took stock of the damage. 
There was practically no damage besides 
what was done by the operation of the 
hose and the sprinklers. 


Of course, the whole episode at the 
Oakes plant, including the loss of life, was 
entirely needless. The little baby-blaze 
when it started could and should have 
been put out by automatic sprinklers. 


Thousands of business men in this 
country believe in sprinklers with all the 
conviction in the world, yet they do not 
protect their own properties with sprin- 
klers. They, too, are postponing complete 
fire-protection and depending upon fire 
insurance for some reason that seems suf- 
ficient to them. 


To put off Grinnell protection has not 
even the merit of economy, for it costs 
more to be without sprinklers than to 
have them, in the average case. 


The standard sprinkler system is called 
the Grinnell. This is the original system, 
the one that is backed by the largest cor- 
poration and the best technical resources. 


Grinnell Systems protect more property 
than all other kinds put together. 


Perhaps you think that sprinklers are 
not for you. Maybe you are right. We 
can tell you authoritatively if you will write 
us for a Grinnell Information Blank. That 
is a very easy and logical step to take if 
you haven’t the exact figures on cost and 
insurance saving. 


Don’t theorize—get the figures! 
Address the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 283 West Exchange Street, 


Providence, R. I. 
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merican Sug. & Ref.Co. 

ational Biscuit Company 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
C.B. and Q. Ry. 
Pullman Company 


The Presidents of 

these five. Giant 

Industries are Law 
Trained Men 


Thousands of the largest and best 
managed businesses select law trained 
men to direct their affairs because 
Hier know that such men have keen 
analyzing ability, make safe deci- 
sions and use sound judgment. 

Every business man who is law- 
trained is a better manager,leaderand 
executive because of that training. 

Young men, beginning their business life, 
establish a corner stone of permanence in the 
construction of their careers, if they build 
it on the broad foundation of a law training. 
Any business man or corporation would 
rather add to his or their organization young 
men who have visualized future responsi- 
bilities by training themselves in the law. 

Law trained men know the principles 
that govern every act of business. ey 
know what to do and what not to do to safe- 
guard and promote their business interests. 


The Law Brought to You 

You can learn the law in your spare time. 
You can equip yourself with this powerful 
foundation—the plus-training—that has been 
the basic reason for thousands of brilliant 
successes. 

The Modern American Law Course and 
Service offers you the chance to learn the 
law without any interruption of your present 
work. In fact from the first day you begin 
it your present position should benefit from 
the information and new understanding of 
your problems that you gain fromthe Course. 

Get further information concerning the 
Blackstone Institute and its Modern Ameri- 
can Law Course and Service. Find out for 
yourself why over 38,000 successful business 
men have enrolled in the course and profited 
by so doing. Business Executives in all 
fields of business, Lawyers, Judges, a Gov- 

_ernor of a State, have taken the course and 
endorse and recommend it. 


Write for 118-page Free Book 
“The Law Trained Man” 
This book will interest you. Its instructive will 
opon your eyes to ihe ilties the fature ls out to 


man. It gives proof positive of the 
way to better condition, fnan ally and mentally. 


Write for this Book today. It may meen the 

polae ia nas coet ronda of your life that leads you to 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 

Dept. 22, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 22, 698 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


he can motor in from the farm to begin his 
day's work. 

'And, believe me, it ts a day's work 
these men put in! They are at the hospital 
at seven o'clock every morning. They 
make their visits to patients and then be- 
gin operating by eight o'clock. Operate 
until noon, or even one o'clock. Then they 
talk over the morning's work and after- 
ward spend the entire afternoon, until five 
o'clock or later, in consultations with new 
patients. 

“Sometimes the evenings hold other de- 
mands: staff meetings, or things of that 
sort. Can any city surgeon show a schedule 
like that? Of course he can't; and neither 
can a city man in any profession or busi- 
ness. It simply can't be done. 

“Ifa city man tried to work like that he 
would be a wreck. But Dr. Will and Dr. 
Charlie are as fit as if they did nothing but 
play golf and fool around all day. We 

ave a curfew here and I guess Will must 
listen for it. I’ve often gone there in the 
evening and found him in bed. 

“Dr. Charlie gets his fun out of the 
farm; Dr. Will gets his from his motors 
and his steamboat. He keeps the boat 
over at Winona, and every week end he 
and his wife and some of their friends go 
for a trip up or down the Mississippi., 
His private secretary always goes along, 
and Dr. Will takes the time to write the 
papers he reads at medical meetings. He’s 
published more than two hundred of these 
scientific papers! And Charlie has pub- 
lished more than a hundred. 


“DEOPLE often say the Mayos have put 

Rochester on the map. Well, they’ve 
done more than that. They’ve helped to 
make Rochester worth being on the map. 
They’ ve given the town two of the prettiest 
little parks you ever saw. And when the 
park tax isn’t enough to cover expenses, and 
it never is, they quietly pay the balance. 

“They’ve built a music pavilion in one 
of the parks, and in the summer we have a 
symphony orchestra made up of members 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
They play three nights a week. Peo- 
ple come to these concerts from all over 
the county. And the Mayos pay half the 
expense. 

“That’s the way they do things. I want 
to tell you something else: Maybe you've 
seen the bronze statue of the Old Doctor? 
It was erected by the citizens of Rochester. 
They formed a Ticele association, and let it 
be known that if the men, women and chil- 
dren of the town wanted to give small 
sums—not big ones—toward a monument 
to the Old Doctor they would be received 
at one of the banks here. . 

“We never went around with any paper 
and asked folks to contribute. But the 

ople came to the bank in shoals and 

rought their little offerings with them. 
Whole classes, whole schools, turned out 
in a body. One day there were fully four 
hundred children in and around the bank 
waiting to deposit their contributions. 

“That was the way the statue was paid 
for. And," he went on in a lower tone, *'I'll 
tell you something more: Maybe you 
didn t notice it; but when we put up that 
statue of the Old Doctor, we—there's a 
place waiting for two others! Perhaps 
that won't seem to some people worth 
staying in a small town for; but, you know, 
I believe Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie may 
think it is." 


ITwo Kinds of 


Hand-Brushes 


This one 


and the others 


This one — the Pro-phy-lac-tic — costs a 
dollar, the others you can get anywhere for 
10 to 25 cents. 


You know the Pro-phy-fac-tic Tooth 
Brush; well, this hand-brush is made as a 
worthy bathroom mate for it. It is quality 
— all through — and will last for years. 
The paotosrand above is a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand - Brush that has been in daily use in 
an office for six years and that's some test 
of lasting qualities. 

Its bristles are short, strong, even — the 
tough ends of the best boar hair, built in 
an aluminum plate which is riveted with 
eight rivets to a strong, hardwood back. : 


It is a good-looking, sensible hand-brush. 
Unless you are in the brush business you 
don't know anything about boar hair, or 
care a rap about the rest of the manufac- 
turing end, but we can assure you a better, 
more efficient, or more lasting hand-brush 
can't be produced. It’s built to clean your 
hands and last. 


That's why it costs a dollar and why it’s 
worth much more to particular people. It 
stands ready, day in, day out, year on end, 
to clean your clean; will stand soak- 
ing in any temperature of water and soap 
won't phase it. 

A good many stores do not sell this brush, 

their customers do not yet appre- 
ciate quality when it comes to every-day 
things like hand-brushes. 

So—if your store hasn't got it, send us 
one dollar and we will mail you the brush. 
It comes nicely packed in a box. 


When you receive your brush and you 
think you are not getting your dollar’s 
worth, let us know. Your dollar will be re- 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
251 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
We make the well-known Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
ED 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it. 

Cartoonists and illustrators caro from 

$20.00 to $125.00 or more per s 

Practical system of personal indi 
lessons by mail will deve! 

talent: Fifteen years’ suc n l we 
for newspapers and magazines 

fles me to teach you. Sond sketci 

Uncle Sam with 6c in stampa for te 


lesson piate; also collection of draw- 
i showing poesibilities for YOU. 
aee. 


‘State your age. 
The Landon School ,cf,'Hustrating 


1446 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland,O. ` 


Addsyears tothe life of furniture 
and all fine cabinetwork. 
“Cleans as It Polishes'* 
25c lo $3.00. At All Dealers. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 


grammar to memorize. By an entirely new 


m you absorb and immediately apply the 
ruits of years of teaching experience which are 
comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. 


If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 
urse you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


lace— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc. 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 
Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer, 
Author of "Monsieur Beaucaire,” ''Seventeen," etc. 


“Your course is almost painfully 
needed by many professional writ- 
ers and speakers. A student who 
inteliigently follows your course 
will know what he Js talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no mat- 
ter what his subject." 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Bminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War Correspond- 
ent, Author of " K,” " Kings, Queens and Pawns,” etc. 


to me ex- 


2 scholarly and most intelligently 


compen course of instruction and 


FREE 
“How to Become a Master of English” 


Want you to read this booklet that you may 
what this course will do for you, the real 
help it will give you in a hundred different 
a mastery of English and realize your 
possibilities. Be yourself at your best. It means 
more money, more power, more life in every way 
_ SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
1. 7 — ee ee ee 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
I Dept. 127, NEW York 
I ‘Please send Booklet and full information regarding 
Grenville Kleiser's Correspondence Course in Good 
|| English. 


As I went down the stairs from the 
lawyer's office it seemed to me I had got 
a good deal of light on that question of suc- 
ceeding in a small town. A member of the 
clinic staff contributed additional illu- 
mination. To him [I repeated my question: 

"Why did the Mayos stay in a small 
town? And how did they achieve here the 
great success they have?” 

* Let's take your second question first,” 
| he said. *' Both the Chief and Dr. Charlie 
are great surgeons; but there are other 
great surgeons in the world. We have 
some right here on the staff. 

“The explanation of this great institu- 
tion is that there is something here be- 
sides marvelous surgery. There is a spirit 
of achievement that permeates the whole 
organization. That spirit was planted by 
the Chief, and is constantly encouraged by 
him. He and Dr. Charlie are not content 
that they should achieve things. They 
stimulate every man that comes here to do 
the finest work of which he is capable. 

“Let me tell you my own experience 
with the Chief. Twelve years ago they had 
one girl here doing laboratory work. That 
was all. Dr. Will came to the university 
where I had a professorship and asked me 
to come here and-take charge of that de- 
partment. He so inspired me with his own 
vision of possible achievement that I was 
willing to come; but when, with my uni- 
versity ideas, I asked about the budget 
and he said there wouldn’t be any, I re- 
plied: ‘Then I won’t come!’ 

**Wait a minute!’ he said. ‘You will 
spend whatever you wish. Get what you 
want when you want it. If you spend too 
much, or too little, we will let you know. 
All we ask is the best work possible.’ 

“Those were the conditions on which I 
came. There has never been a word of 
criticism. Twelve years ago there was a 
‘staff’ of one girl. To-day there are over 
one hundred workers. Everyone has been 
taken in on the same basis I was. ‘Spend 
what you need! All we ask is the best 
work of which you are capable.’ 

* Now, you want the secret of this great 
institution. It is in the attitude of the 
Chief and Dr. Charlie to their associates. 
No two men alone could do what is being 
done here. It is physically impossible. If 
they had been determined to be ‘the whole 
thing,’ they could have had a big practice. 
They couldn’t have had much more. 

* But they have wanted every man that 
came here to get all the glory he could. 
Some of it has gone to he ayos that 
should have gone to others—but never be- 
cause they took it! They are absolutely 
fair and generous to their associates. And 
that is the foundation on which the insti- 
tution is built. It is not made of bricks 
and mortar alone, but of generous en- 
couragement on the one hand and loyal 
devotion on the other. 


M Now about the small town question: 
Not only the Mayos but most of the 
rest of us here could be in a city if we 
chose. What would be gained? Nothing— 
in comparison with what would be lost. 
It is plain common sense to stay here. 
“There is so much moving about these 
days that people are in a constant state of 
physical unrest. That induces mental un- 
rest; and mental unrest is unfavorable to 
real work of any kind. There is too much 
rushing from bush to bush; too little intensive 
picking from the same bush. 
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Answer 
Their Questions 


Tell the children why 
they shouldn't eat or 
drink certain things. 
And when they ask why 
they may not drink cof- 
fee, tell them the truth — 
that coffee contains a 
drug which is harmful to 
the nerves and heart, 
especially with children. 


If you have become 
convinced of this truth 
yourself, the probabilities 
are that your own table 
beverage is 


POSTUM 


This harm-free, pure 
cereal drink is good for 
young and old alike, and 
mighty delicious. 


If you haven't been 
using Postum, now is a 
good time to begin. 


“There’s a Reason" 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere. 


YS, 


SS MÀ 
EDW. V. BREWER 


| 
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51200099 
for a single 


DRAWING 


HINK OF IT! $1,000.00 for a single com- 
mercial drawing! Leading illustrators 
and commercial artists frequently receive 
this much, and more, for single pictures or 
designs, and their work is eagerly sought. 


Every one may not achieve their remark- 
able success, yet it is a true index of the 
splendid opportunities ready and waiting fo- 
day—for the trained commercial illustrator. 


$100.00 Earned by Young 
Artist in 2 Days 


He was trained by members of our Faculty. If you 
like to draw, you, too, should succeed. One of our 
girl students earned over $400.00 before completing 
the Course; a young man makes 7 times the tuition 
while still a student; another becomes Advertising Man- 
ager of a big firm. Our Free Book tells of many more. 


The Federal Advisory Council 


These men are "'top-notchers'"—commanding splen- 
did yearly incomes. Each has won true success by 
persistent study and training, such as you can now 
obtain through the Federal Course. 

Not only have these men endorsed the Federal 
home-study method, but each has contributed an ex- 
clusive original lesson to the Course. 


CHARLES E. CHAMBERS, Magazine and Story 
Illustrator. Everyone knows his drawings for 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” in Cosmopolitan. 

D. J. LAVIN, Newspaper Illustrator. Head of 
the Art Department of the Chicago Tribune. A 
splendid draughtsman. 

FRANKLIN BOOTH, “Painter with the Pen.” 
His wonderfully rich and decorative pen-and-ink 
designs are constantly appearing in magazines. 

HAROLD GROSS, Head Designer for the 
Gorham Co., a master of modern design and color 
harmony, also an authority on historic ornament. 

EDWIN V. BREWER, Advertising Illustrations. 
His work for Winchester Arms and ''Cream of 
Wheat" displays his excellent color values. 

LAUROS M. PHOENIX, Dean of the Federal 
School. Member National Society, of Mural Paint- 
ers. His work is truly noteworthy. 

MAC MARTIN, Booklet and Catalog Construc- 
tion. His treatise on this subject s one of the 
strongest elements of the Federal Co E ` 


J. H. MITCHELL, General Advertising. Presi” 


dent Mitchell Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. 
He has kept the Federal Course practical. 


E. F. BAUER, Engraving. President Federal 
School of Commercial Designing. Vice President 
Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis. 


JOSEPH ALMARS, Director of Education. 
Much credit is due to him for America’s Foremost 
Course in Commercial Designing. 


Get This Splendid Book “Your Future” 


It contains 56 pages, handsomely illustrated in 
colors. It explains the tremendous demand for 
trained commercial artists, both men and women, 
In this profession a woman is not handicapped, but 
is paid as much as a man with the same ability. 

“Your Future” describes the complete Federal 
Method of home-study, the personal criticism and in- 
struction given each student, and shows work of 
Federal Students. It will gladly be mailed to you 
free. Just send the coupon below. 


| ———À] 
JOHN MITCHELL 


S| 


Coupon for “Your Future" 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
1414 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Your Future," without 
any obligation to me. 


Name.. 


“ Here there is space, air, light, comfort. 
Even when they were young men, the 
Chief and Dr. Charlie had their own 
homes, their gardens, their congenial 
friends. 

“Tt is the same with all of us here in 
Rochester to-day. We have our homes, 
gardens, friends. Most of us have our own 
cars. We couldn't afford them in a city. 

“Our hours may seem long. We are at 
the clinic at eight and we leave at five—if 
we want to. But we have no long rides in 
foul street cars or subways. And when we 

o home it isn't to a sort of living tomb 
Bonn as a flat. We have pure air, better 
food, better living conditions of all kinds. 


ASKED another member of the staff, a 

woman this time, my stock question 
about why- the Mayos stayed in a small 
town. | 

"Why did they stay?" repeated this 
woman with some irritation. “Just be- 
cause of plain common sense. Why are 
people always asking that? I suppose you 
want me to say they promised it at their 
mother's knee, or something like that. 
Well, they didn't! They stayed because 
their work was here, plenty of it. They 
had sense enough to stick to their job and 
to put all their mind and energy into it, 
instead of running off to hunt for some 

hantom opportunity somewhere else. 
lhat's all there is to it." 

And the reason they have succeeded 
in building up this miracle of the prairies 
is not merely because they themselves 
have been willing to work and eager to 
achieve; but, more than anything else, 
because they have stimulated their asso- 
ciates to work, and have taken as much 
pride in the achievements of these asso- 
ciates as in their own. That is the much 
discussed *' secret of the Mayos.” 


Why I Like My Job 


Prize Contest Announcement 


SOME people whine about their work, 
and others whine because they wish 
they were somewhere else. If they had 
only gone to Kamchatka instead of stay- 
ing in Kankakee such wonderful things 
might have happehed to them! So they 
think. 

But the best and greatest work in the 
world is done by people who like their 
jobs and are glad they bre where they do. 

ead Miss Mullett's story of the wonder- 
ful Mayo Brothers, beginning on page 11. 
See how they stayed in Rochester and yet 
won remarkable success. 

Now tell us what there is about your 
job that you like. Tell us also what its 
possibilities are. Write frankly about 
yourself and your work. We won't print 
your name with your letter unless you 
want us to. 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tition closes February 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the May number. 
Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned except where especially re- 
quested and postage is enclosed. Address, 
Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Watch the Wheels 
of the Car Ahead 


See how they bob up and down—by comparison the 
body seems not to move at all. 


You think “That’s a mighty rough spot he’s just 
struck"—yet when you pass over it yourself a moment 
later, it doesn’t feel half as bad as it looked. 


Resilient springs, deep upholstery and correctly 
balanced weight protected you from most of the shock; 
but your axles got the same lurch and twist, the same 
terrific thumping as the other fellow’s. 


Every loose brick, hole, or car track deals a vicious 
blow on the front axle spindle followed instantly by 
another on the rear axle, with a perceptible forward, 
then backward wrench on the spring seats. 


It isn’t the occasional big bumps so much as the 
millions and millions of little bumps that ultimately 
wear out a motor car. If the axle engineer does not fore- 
see these thousands of miles of jars and jolts, you pay 
for it in repairs of some kind. 


Therefore, the steel of which Timken-Detroit Axle 
parts are made is being continually tested, and out of 
every lot of finished parts a number are selected at 
random to be twisted and bent under terrific pressures 
in special machines. 

What is the reason for this extreme precaution? Simply to make 
sure that Timken-Detroit Axles are correctly designed and will 


have a proper margin of safety—even if you should drive your car 
for ten years and cover a hundred thousand miles. 


And for the same reason—your protection—the Timken-De- 
troit Axle Company will not contract for or deliver axles except on 
definite understanding that the weight of the car and other im- 
portant factors are definitely and finally settled and will not be 
changed. 


Thus, though you can’t avoid the bumps and we cannot make 
absolutely indestructible axles, you do get protection for thou- 
sands and thousands of miles beyond the point at which ordinary 
axles begin to cost money for repairs. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 4 
Detroit, Mich. +, 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for both motor 
cars and trucks. 


TIMKEN: 
ETROIT 
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Mail This Coupon 


marking X before subject that interests you. 


Industrial Dynamites | |Motor Fabrikoid 
Blasting Powder |. Craftsman Fabrikoid 
Farm Explosives |. [Truck Special Fabrikoid 
Hunting L| Marine Special (t.5.& 
[Trapshooting Lid |Fabrikoid Sheeting 
Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods | Fairfield Rubber Cloth 
\Challenge Collars || [Anesthesia Ether 

| Leather Solutions 


Novelty Sheeting A 
[Transparent Sheeting — | Soluble Cotton 
Py-ra-lin Rods and Tubes | Metal Lacquers 
Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits |. Wood Lacquers 
. Mantel Dips 

Hell Bronzing Liquids 


IPy-ra-lin Specialties 
Sanitary Wall Finish 


[Town & Country Paint 
\Vitrolac Varnish 


Rt Pyroxylin Solvents 
|| Refined Fusel Oil 
‘a {Commercial Acids 
Flowkote Enamel a Alums 

[Liquid Light for Mills |. 
Antoxide Iron Paint |. Wood Pulp 
Shingle Stain | Pigment Bases 
[Auto Enamel |. Tar Distillates 


Saltpetre 
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The Builder of Nations— Dynamite 


A titantic laborer—wresting from the bosom of 
Mother Earth the stone, the ore, the coal that are 
essential to modern life—tunneling under rivers and 
through mountains for the railroads that span the 
continent, and cleaving hemispheres for the canal that 
links the oceans. 


In this class of constructive national forces the 


palm of leadership goes to 


Red Cross Dynamite 


the world’s leading brand of industrial explosives. Powerful, 
quick, low-freezing, insensitive to ordinary shocks of transportation 
and handling. Safer than gasoline or gunpowder. It represents 
a distinct achievement of American scientific research and manu- 
facturing skill. Many millions of pounds are used annually by 
civil, koad. and mining engineers, contractors, road builders, 
quarrymen and farmers. 


It is not a fearsome Frankenstein but a tractable, powerful serv. ant, 
Learn its uses. Fill in and check the coupon opposite * ‘Industrial Explosives” 
or "Farm Explosives” and send for full information. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington Established 1802 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y. Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . . ather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 727 Broadway, ew York. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons, Inc., Philadel hia, Pa. . . . Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. 3 Dyes and Dye Bases 


Delaware 
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What I Have Learned from “Abe” Lincoln 


Q if Id only had this Set 1 


when | was growing up. 


What I Have 
Learned from 


“Abe” Lincoln 


(Continued from page 18) 


, Chase and Seward each believed him- 
self the strong man called upon to save 
the country through the medium of a well- 
meaning but futile President. All of which 
Lincoln knew perfectly well, and it wor- 
ried him not a bit. So as they helped 
to do the Administration’s task, he was 
perfectly ps to wait for time to award 
the proper it. To trace the steps by 
which he, little. by little, brought each one 
of the great men around him to his proper 
place, without sacrificing any usefulness 
that might be in them, is a valuable 
lesson for any executive. 

For one thing, he never hesitated to con- 
cede the unimportant—and he stretched 
the word unimportant to include items 
which hardly any other man in the world 
would have been willing to include, even 
his own dignity. 

When a man who had carried one of his 
orders to Stanton returned with the infor- 
mation that Stanton had refused to exe- 
cute it, and had torn it up, he answered 
whimsically: 

* Did Stanton do that? Then I swear 
I'l tear up a dozen of his papers before 
Saturday night." 

When he went to call on McClellan, and 
the “young Napoleon" came in late, and 
arte | on up-stairs and to bed without 
even stopping to speak to the President, 
he refused to share Seward’s anger. Al- 
most any other man would have removed 
the General the next morning. Lincoln’s 
only comment was that it was no time to 
stand upon dignity; that if only McClellan 
would deliver the goods, he could forgive 
him anything. 

To Congressman Owen Lovejoy, who 
brought an order from Lincoln to Stanton, 
the latter answered angrily that he would 
not execute the order, and that Lincoln 
was a damned fool for giving it. 

Lovejoy promptly carried a report of 
the interview to Lincoln. 

“Did Stanton say I was a damned fool?” 
asked the President, when he had finished. 

“He did, sir, and repeated it.” 

“If Stanton said I was a damned fool,” 
Lincoln answered quietly, “then I must be 
one; for he is nearly always right, and gen- 
erally says what he means, I will step over 
and see him.” 


How many business men are there in 
the world big enough in thought, 
tolerant enough, to forget such affronts as 
that, forget them instantly, because the 
man who uttered them was at heart loyal, 
and tremendously valuable to his organi- 
zation? 

Yet Lincoln knew that no man can hold 
the respect of his associates who allows 
himself to be ridden over roughshod on 


veer 


Question- Answerer 


24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS: 


1. 
Sead aaah Signa 


2. Authority: can be quoted 
on any subject without fear of 
successful contradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness : 
covers a wider field than any 
other general reference-work. 
It contains 80,000 articles— 
30,000 more than any other 
encyclopedia. 
4. Lucidity: written in 
so plain that even the 
young folks can understand. 
5. Attractiveness: not only 
educational but attractive and 
entertaining. 
6. Illustrations and Maps: 
caref. prepared to illumi- 
nate and explain the text. 
7.. Convenience: printed on 
thin ag inn too thin but 
easy to handle and to leaf. 
8. ment: all subjects 
alphabetica: arranged and 
easy to find. 
9. Pronunciation: all ex- 
cept the most common words 
made clear by a simple phonetic 
Se Derivations also in- 
cated. 


10. Bibliography: every im- 
rtant subject supplemented 
y a full list of books that may 
be consulted. 
1l. Courses of Redes and 
Study: afford specialized hel 
toward self-instruction in lea 
ing branches of knowledge. 
12. Research Bureau Serv- 
ice: provides subscribers the 
free privi of information 
from our itors on any en- 


cyclopsedic subject. 


Helps You to Get Other 
Good Books 
Those who know Tus New 


INTERNATIONAL best prize it 
most. To know it one must 


use it. We want every owner 


of the work to use and know 
and therefore prize it; so 
we've arranged to mail each 
new subscriber a monthl 
list of ten questions whic! 
may be correctly answered 
from the ENCYCLOPÆDIA, 
thus entitling the subscriber 
to any $2.25 book in the 
Catalogue of DODD, MEAD 
& CO., Inc. 


You Can Easily Win a New 
Volume Each Month 


SEECOUPON Re 
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That's what men who have had to 
battle for success now say when they 
see something new and useful and think 
how in the days gone by it would have 
helped them on their way. i 


Thats what they say, for instance, 
when they buy and use and learn to 
know and prize 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Second Edition 


REVISED,REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TOZ. 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED. 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED. 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES. 


In a recent letter praising the work, a success- 
ful civil engineer used these words: 


**Oh, how I wish I could have had this 
encyclopaedia when a farmer boy and 
with scarcely any books in the house.” 


Thousands of other men have thought the 
same. This is the birth-month of the illustrious 
Lincoln. How he would have reveled in THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL, just as those who 
are thoughtful and ambitious revel in it now— 
the thousands of men and women who have it. 


And those who haven’t the work certainly 
should have it, which is now easily possible. 
They should have it because it is 


An Education in Itself // 


And itis just now easy to secure. Simply haveus ^. 
send you our 80-page Illustrated Book about “a —, w. 
the New Knowledge, showing Specimen Pages, Á. o 
Color-Plates, Engravings and Maps with list 7^ € popp, 
of subjects covered by the Courses of Read- / 
ing and Study—a valuable educational / CO., Inc 
adjunct, for personal use or to help the ^ e 


p = i UM 
young folks in their school-work. ^ é Ax ew York 


The Coupon Brings the Book. ^. 
Tear off and Mail it Today. ^v Monat New clopaedia 
A (Second Edition) with 


7 
The Book is especially ^, cial price, etc. 
exhaustive with respect / 
to the New Knowledge ^ € Name 


which most other / 


7 = MEAD & 


Publishers, 
BA ari 


Send me full infor- 
mation regarding 
nterna- 


detalis of the present spe- 


important matters. To a perfectly mar- MAIL IT TO-DAY encyclopedias do ,/ PET TTA 
velous degree he had the instinct n dis- not contain. Pi o Oosmpetion 

tinguishirlg the unimportant from the es- ^ Bus. Address. ..... esee 
sential. And where vital questions were DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ; Inc. £ & iai 

concerned, he could be wonderfully mas- NEW YORK ` T dil uc A d 
terful. ^ TOWIE (220333 £99 ZEE Deer Bee &iate. eee eee 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


50 Words to 80—$70 Monthly to $150 


A. H. Gardiner 
A. 
P 


From a speed 
of less than 50 
words per min- 
ute, the New 
Way quickly en- 
abled me to write 
80andover.From 
$70 a month, 
when I took up 
the study, I was 
soon drawing 
$150. 


150. 
H. GARDINER, 


429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis. 
128 Words a Minute—$135 per Month 


Lola G. Hart 


I now have a 
speed of 128 
words a minute 
and am receiving 
$135 per month. 
I strongly recom- 
mend the Tulloss 
School. 

LOLAG,. HART, 

415 Buchanan 

St., San Francis- 
Cal. 


Salary Increased 40%—Then 20% More 


C. E. Verrall 


I certainly 
know that the 
Tull 


Tac — 
and puts the stu- 
dent in a position 
to demandahigh- 


Ihave had anoth- 
erincreaseof 20%. 


C. E. VERRALL, 
66 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Now Chief Clerk With Doubled Salary 


t i) 
Anna S. Cubbison 


Am now Chief 
Clerk to the 
Dept. of Parks 
and Public Prop- 
erty. Salary is ex- 
actly doublewhat 
it was when I 
took up the study 
of the Tulloss 
New Way. Ican 
only say if you 
desire to increase 
your ability and 
salary, you will 


make no mistake in taking this 


course. 
109 Hoerner St., 


ANNA 8. CUBBISON, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


More Speed—More Money 


Hannah Severance 


Before en- 
rolling for the 


per minute. Am 
now able to write 
unfamiliar mat- 
ter at rate of 85 
to 100 words 

minute. You will 
be pleased to 
know that my 


salary has been increased. 


HANNAH 
930 Washington A 


SEVERANCE, 
ve., Racine, Wis. 


Beginner Writes 80 Words a Minute 


Py Val 
~~ A 
R. L. Mansfield 
mend this Course 


to increase their ‘sas 


R. 
118 E. Clarke St., 


When I took 
up the study of 
the New Way, 
I knew nothi 
about the use o 
the Typewriter. 
Am now able to 
write as high as 
80 words a min- 
ute with perfect 
accuracy. Have 
also had an in- 
crease in salary. 
Highly recom- 
to all who wish 


ry. 
ANRFIELD, 
Brookfield, Mo. 


New Method Enables Anyone to Type- 
write 80 to 100 Words a Minute With- 
out Mistakes. It’s All in the Fingers 


Doubles Stenographers’ Salaries 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to $15 a 
week—while others get $25, $30, $35 and even $40? Eight 
words tell the story. It’s nothing in the world but lack of 
speed and accuracy on the typewriter that is keeping salaries 

lown—that is robbing most stenographers of the pay they 
ought to get. Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid 
for? Isn't it for your finished product—for the quantity and 
quality of letters or other typewritten matter you can turn 
out in a day? 

No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed— 
real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 


Typewriting Revolutionized! 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discovered which 


puts speed—great speed and accuracy — within the reach 
of every typewriter user. Almost overnight it has revolu- 


tionized the whole typewriting situation. 

Stenographers who formerly never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with less effort 
and with infinitely greater accuracy than ever before. And 
their salaries have jum from a meager $8 to $15 per 
week to $25, $30, $35 and even $40. 


Trained Fingers—The New Way 


European music teachers, when training their pupils for the piano, 
invariably give special nastic finger exercises. This is use 
untrai fingers are not skillful fingers. best results simply cannot 
be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be used correctly—unless the 
student develops and s the proper muscles. 

This training is even more essential to expert riting. The rea- 
son that so few riter users can write more than 30 to 40 words a 
minute is because their fingers are not flexible or nimble enough. This 
new easy method overcomes this at once. Without uota wii with your 

resent work, and in spare time, it develops finger strength and flexibility 
È exercises away from the machine—trains fingers beforehand for 
ir work on the machine—and the results border on the miraculous. 
The letters reprinted here are but a few out of thousands received, which 
show how effective the New Way is in increasing speed and salaries. 


New Catalog Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about the wonderful z 
nastic fi d itera and;explains the course in complete detail, which 
is free to interested. It ins this unique new method will, 
in ten easy lessons, make your fingers strong and dextrous, bring them 
under perfect control, make them extremely rapid in their movements— 
how in a few short weeks you can transform your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy. 

It also describes a new kind of machine practice which enables you ,4 


to strike each key with as much sureness as though there were ? d 
only one key on board! The New Way Course also in- » 
, without extra charge, a complete Secretarial Training — 

which many say is worth entire cost Course. ^ USE 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make S THIS 
your work easier—if you want to get more money in your S TODAY 
pay envelope—don't wait a single moment before send- 7 FOR BIGGER 
ing for this book of information and proof. Never S 
balis has the demand for efficient stenographers S PAY 


and typists been so great. The U. S. Govern- ^. lease send me 
ment, as well as private concerns everywhere, f, Your free book about 
are calling for efficient operators. The New Á the New Way in Type- 
Way in Typewriting is needed more today L iting. This incurs no 
than ever. It is bringing such increased obligation on my part. 
efficiency and such increased salaries 
to others that you will be making a 
big mistake by not writing for Pà 

our free book at once. T E A TT 
Coupon or postal or write 
a letter now. Address y City... State........ 


The Tulloss School, g Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


2442 College Hill, P4 
Springfield, Shio. # 2442 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


^ Name. ir haoiri 


When another order of his was brought 
back from Stanton, an order for the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Rice as brigadier 

eneral, it went straight back to the War 
jd with a scrap of paper pinned 
to it on which was written: 


Sır: Without an if or an and, let Colonel 
Elliott W. Rice be made a brigadier general in 
the United States army. A. LINCOLN. 


And Colonel Rice's appointment papers 
were made out at once. The fiery secre- 
tary of war, who more than once had over- 
ridden his chief, recognized in those few 
brief words of authority a will stronger 
than his own, and bowed before it. 

They chafed at his “unbusinesslike” 
habits; they were constantly irritated by 
the way he let his heart rule his brain in 
matters of discipline; they were forever 
criticizing him in their diaries, and in their 
letters to their wives. Yet the great men 
whom he had associated with him stuck 
to him as long as he needed them. Stuck 
to him even in the face of rebukes that 
were sometimes peremptory. Why? 

The answer is this, I think: Because he 
really loved them, and did not hesitate to let 
hem see it. 

When Chase sent in his resignation, in a 
moment of official pique, Lincoln did not 
wait to summon him to the White House. 
He ordered his carriage and drove to 
Chase’s home. 

“I went directly up to him with the 
resignation in my hand,” he said later in 
telling the incident to an intimate friend, 
“and, putting my arm around his neck, said 
to him, ‘Chase, here is a paper with which 
I wish to have nothing to do; take it back 
and be reasonable.’” 

When Stanton resigned, feeling that he 
had carried the war through and must, for 
the sake of his health, step down, Lincoln, 
with tears in his eyes, and his hands on 
Stanton’s shoulders, replied: 

“Stanton, you cannot go. Reconstruc- 
tion is more difficult and dangerous than 
construction or destruction. . . . You un- 
derstand the situation better than any- 
body else, and it is my wish and the 
country's that you remain." 


p MY little way I have sought to follow 

in his footsteps in handling the men 
about me. There are plenty of people in 
our trade who say openly that Norton, my 
sales manager, is the “real brains of the 
concern;” and Norton sometimes acts as if 
he believed it. I will admit that it has been 
irritating, on occasion. Yet Norton and I 
have stood side by side for years, and will 
go on together, I believe, for a long time 
to come. Whenever there comes a little 
ripple in our relationship, I look across at 
the picture of old Abe on the wall. I try 
to think of him so great that he could not 
remember Stanton’s repeated affronts, 
great enough to realize that if he were to 
have the services of really big men, he 
must let them have lots of rope and au- 
thority, yet be wise enough to show him- 
self master when the matter was impor- 
tant; and in the time of real crisis, not 
ashamed to let his love for his big, ex- 
asperating colleagues shine out, even 
through tli tears in his eyes. 

There would be fewer business crashes, 
fewer costly break-ups, if men, instead of 
writing bitter memorandums, or arguing at 
each other across a room, would stand as 
Lincoln stood before Stanton, arm on his 
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“How ISave 51% on Typewriters” 


An Expert Buyer’s Statement 


* Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 
to us because we use so many machines. If any typewriter is worth 
$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.” 


WETS OLIVER Typewriters Now 
$100 Over 600,000 Sold $49 


Preferred By 


United States Steel Cor- 
poration 


Montgomery Ward & 
Company 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 


HE Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. It has 

discarded old and wasteful ways. Formerly we had 15,000 

salesmen and agents. We maintained expensive offices in 
50 cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51, 
which the purchaser had to pay. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graphophone 
Company 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


National Cloak & Suit 
Company 


New York Edison Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


National City Bank of 
New York 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
American Bridge Co. 


International Harvester 
Company 


Diamond Match Co. 
Fore River Ship Building 
Corporation 


Our new way saves this $51 and so we sell to go up, we may be forced to increase this 
brand new Oliver Nines for $49. ice. We do not wish to. We do not expect to. 

This is the exact $100 machine—not a But we advise you to act now to be certain of 
change has been made. Such is our $2,000,000 getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 


guarantee. " ; , The Oliver Nine has the universal standard 
The entire facilities of the Oliver Typewriter ^ keyboard. So any operator may turn to it 
Company are devoted exclusively to the man- without the slightest hesitation. And it has a 
ufacture and distribution of Oliver Type- dozen other features which attract. It is greatly 
writers. simplified in construction, having 2000 fewer 
It is ridiculous to pay any attention to the parts. It is noted for its freedom Ton trouble, 
rumor that we offer second hand or rebuilt great durability and easy operation. 


Olivers of an earlier model. This may be done 
Why Be Wasteful? 


by other concerns. So we warn people to an- 
swer only advertisements signed by The Oliver 

Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, this 
new Oliver plan saves you half. 


Typewriter Company itself. 
No machine does better work. No typewriter is speedier. 


Free Trial 
None are more satisfactory in the long run than the Oliver 


Boy Scouts of America 
Corn Products Refining 
Company 


Boston Elevated Rail- 
way 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will send Nine. 


you an Oliver for five days' free trial. Try it at 
your office or at home. If you decide to keep 
it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If you 
return it, we will gladly refund the transporta- 
tion charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 

We hope to be able to maintain the $49 price. 
But, if the cost of materials and labor continues 


All this you can know for yourself very easily. You are 
your own salesman and decide for yourself. 

Read the Coupon. Note how simple our plan is. Then 
mail it today for either a free OM Oliver, or our amazing 
book entitled “The High Cost of Typewriters— The 
Reason and the Remedy.” With the latter we send an 
illustrated catalog dern CRI the Oliver in detail. 

Which for you? Check one or the other.item on the 
Coupon now. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1062 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


EE £—— SS na— See Gee ee eee ee 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1062 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
— Save | OShip me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep l 
Half 


it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point ite iens aa a y y rA ee O ans 
is does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 


broda the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five | 


Pies > days. 

s ie LJDo'not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de 
luxe catalog and further information. 


My. ci e $i ee Uer MICI TRES e ob oer EPIO | 
EOGED Se ee Ee eS ee ‘U 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


50 Words to 80—$70 Monthly to $150 
From a speed 
of less than 50 
words per min- 
ute, the New 
Way quickly en- 
abled me to write 
80and over. From 
$70 a month, 
when I took up 
the study, I was 
d soon drawing 

A. H. Gardiner $150. 

A. H. GARDINER, 
429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis. 


128 Words a Minule—$135 per Month 

I now have a 
speed of 128 
words a minute 
and am receiving 
$135 per month. 
I strongly recom- 
mend the Tulloss 
School. 
LOLAG.HART, 
415 Buchanan 
St., San Francis- 
co, Cal. 


Lola G. Hart 
Salary Increased 40%—Then 20% More 


I certainly 
know that the 
Tull - 


er : ce 
writing before, 
telling of a 40% 
increase in salary, 
Ihave had anoth- 
erincreaseof 20%. 
C. E. VERRALL, 
66 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 


Now Chief Clerk With Doubled Salary 
Am now Chief 
Clerk to 
Dept. 
and Public Prop- 
erty. Salary is ex- 
actly doublewhat 
it was when I 
took up the study 
of the Tulloss 
New Way. I can 
only say if you 
desire to increase 
your ability and 
salary, you will 
make no mistake in taking this 
course. NNA 8. CUBBISON, 
109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


More Speed—More Money 
Before en- 
rolling for the 
New W: 


C. E. Verrall 


i í 
Anna S. Cubbison 


per minute. Am 


now able to write 
unfamiliar mat- 


Hannah Severance be pleased to 
know that my 


salary has been Increased. 
HANNAH SEVERANCE 
930 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Beginner Writes 80 Words a Minute 
When I took 
up the study of 


K, fou ute with perfect 
accuracy. Have 

~~ 4 also ned an in- 
Mansfe! n salary. 

diy » Highly recom- 


mend this coUe 2 all who wish 
to increase their salary. 

2 R. L. MANSFIELD, 
118 E. Clarke St., Brookfield, Mo. 


New Method Enables Anyone to Type- 
write 80 to 100 Words a Minute With- 
out Mistakes. It’s All in the Fingers 


Doubles Stenographers’ Salaries 


Why are most stenographers getting only $8 to $15 a 
week—while others get $25, $30, $35 and even $40? Eight 
words tell the story. It’s nothing in the world but lack of 
speed and accuracy on the typewriter that is keeping salaries 

jown—that is robbing most stenographers of the pay they 
ought to get. Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid 
for? Isn’t it for your finished product—for the quantity and 
quality of letters or other typewritten matter you can turn 
out in a day? 

No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed— 
real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 


Typewriting Revolutionized! 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discovered which 
puts speed—great speed and accuracy — within the reach 
of every typewriter user. Almost overnight it has revolu- 
tionized the whole typewriting situation. 

Stenographers who formerly never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with less effort 
and with infinitely greater accuracy than ever before. And 
their salaries have jum from a meager $8 to $15 per 
week to $25, $30, $35 and even $40. 


Trained Fingers—The New Way 


European music bear gpesie when training their pupils for the piano, 
invariably give speci nastic finger exercises. is because 
uncelüed. draws Pre not skillful fingers. The best results simply cannot 
be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be used correctly—unless the 
student develops and st: ens the proper muscles. 

This training is even more essential to expert riting. The rea- 
son that so few ty, iter users can write more than 30 to 40 words a 
minute is because their fingers are not flexible or nimble enough. This 
new easy me! overcomes this at once. Without interfering with your 

t work, and in spare time, it develops finger strength flexibility 
b exercises away from the machine—trains the fingers beforehand for 
their work on the machine—and the results border on the miraculous, 
The letters reprinted here are but a few out of thousands received, which 
show how effective the New Way is in increasing speed and salaries. 


New Catalog Free 
We have prepared a book which tells all about the oer nw! per é 


nastic fi exercises ie course in complete detail, which 
is free to those interested. It explai this unique new method will, 
in ten easy lessons, make r fingers strong and dextrous, bring them 
under ect control, make them extremely rapid in their movements— 
how in a few short weeks you can orm your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy. 

It also describes a new kind of machine practice which enables you 4 
to strike each key with as much sureness as though there were ^ 
onl pens ay on eb board! The New Way Course also in- g 
cludes, without extra charge, a complete Secretarial Training — 
which many say is worth the entire cost of the Course. 


^ USE 
If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make THIS 
your work easier—if you want to get more money in your TODAY 
pay envelope—don't wait a single moment before send- I 
ing for this book of information and proof. Never S 
ore has the demand for efficient stenographers S 
and typists been so great. The U. S. Govern- ,9 
ment, as well as private concerns everywhere, Á^ 
are calling for efficient operators. e New 
Wayin Typewriting is needed more today Pà 
than ever. Itis bringing such inc >i 
efficiency and such increased salaries 
to others that you will be making a P 
big mistake by not writing for P4 
our free book at once. Mail g“ Address... 
Coupon or postal or write 
a letter now. Address JJ cy, suus. State. ....... 


The Tulloss School, g Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 


2442 College Hill, S 
Springfield, Shio. ^' 2442 College Ohio 


FOR BIGGER 
PAY 


Please send me 
^ your free book about 
the New Way in Type- 
writing. This incurs no 
obligation on my part. 


When another order of his was brought 
back from Stanton, an order for the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Rice as brigadier 
po, it went straight back to the War 

epartment with a scrap of paper pinned 
to it on which was written: 


Sır: Without an if or an and, let Colonel 
Elliott W. Rice be made a brigadier general in 
the United States army. A. LINCOLN. 


And Colonel Rice’s appointment papers 
were made out at once. The fiery secre- 
tary of war, who more than once had over- 
ridden his chief, recognized in those few 
brief words of authority a will stronger 
than his own, and bowed before it. 

They chafed at his “unbusinesslike” 
habits; they were constantly irritated by 
the way he let his heart rule his brain in 
matters of discipline; they were forever 
criticizing him in their diaries, and in their 
letters to their wives. Yet the great men 
whom he had associated with him stuck 
to him as long as he needed them. Stuck 
to him even in the face of rebukes that 
were sometimes peremptory. Why? 

The answer is this, I think: Because he 
really loved them, and did not hesitate to let 
hem see it. 

When Chase sent in his resignation, in a 
moment of official pique, Lincoln did not 
wait to summon him to the White House. 
He ordered his carriage and drove to 
Chase’s home. 

“I went directly up to him with the 
resignation in my hand," he said later in 
telling the incident to an intimate friend, 
" and, putting my arm around his neck, said 
to him, ‘Chase, here is a paper with which 
I wish to have nothing to do; take it back 
and be reasonable.” 

When Stanton resigned, feeling that he 
had carried the war through and must, for 
the sake of his health, step down, Lincoln, 
with tears in his eyes, and his hands on 
Stanton’s shoulders, replied: 

“Stanton, you cannot go. Reconstruc- 
tion is more difficult and dangerous than 
construction or destruction. . . . You un- 
derstand the situation better than any- 
body else, and it is my wish and the 
country's that you remain." 


p MY little way I have sought to follow 
in his footsteps in handling the men 
about me. There are plenty of people in 
our trade who say openly that Norton, my 
sales manager, is the “real brains of the 
concern;” and Norton sometimes acts as if 
he believed it. I will admit that it has been 
irritating, on occasion. Yet Norton and I 
have stood side by side for years, and will 
go on together, I believe, for a long time 
to come. Whenever there comes a little 
ripple in our relationship, I look across at 
the picture of old Abe on the wall. I try 
to think of him so great that he could not 
remember Stanton’s repeated affronts, 
reat enough to realize that if he were to 
Kare the services of really big men, he 
must let them have lots of rope and au- 
thority, yet be wise enough to show him- 
self master when the matter was impor- 
tant; and in the time of real crisis, not 
ashamed to let his love for his big, ex- 
asperating colleagues shine out, even 
through the tears in his eyes. 

There would be fewer business crashes, 
fewer costly break-ups, if men, instead of 
writing bitter memorandums, or arguing at 
each other across a room, would stand as 
Lincoln stood before Stanton, arm on his 
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“How ISave 51% on Typewriters” 


An Expert Buyer's Statement 


* Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 
to us because we use so many machines. If any typewriter is worth 


$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. 


WAROLIVER Typewriterséi 
Over 600,000 Sold 


Preferred By 


United States Steel Cor- 
poration 


Montgomery Ward & 
pany 

Baldwin Locomotive 

Works 


Pennsylvania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graphophone 
Company 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

National Cloak & Suit 
Company 

New York Edison Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


National City Bank of 
New York 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

American Bridge Co. 

International Harvester 
Company 

Diamond Match Co. 

Fore River Ship Building 
Corporation 


Boy Scouts of America 


Corn Products Refining 
Company 

Boston Elevated Rail- 
way 


4-5 Y 
45 SP «» ub «pd» 
"» «P €» d» dad 


ai 


$100 


After 


It is pure waste.” 


$49 


HE Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. “Tt has 


discarded old and wasteful ways. 
We maintained expensive offices in 


salesmen and agents. 


Formerly we had 15,000 


50 cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted: to $51, 


which the purchaser had to pay. 


Our new way saves this $51 and so we sell 
brand new Oliver Nines for $49. 

This is the exact $100 machine—not a 
change has been made. Such is our $2,000,000 
guarantee. 

The entire facilities of the Oliver Typewriter 
Company are devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture and distribution of Oliver Type- 
writers. 

It is ridiculous to pay any attention to the 
rumor that we offer second hand or rebuilt 
Olivers of an earlier model. This may be done 
by other concerns. So we warn people to an- 


swer only advertisements signed by The Oliver ` 


Typewriter Company itself. 
Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will send 
you an Oliver for five days’ free trial. Try it at 
your office or at home. If you decide to keep 
it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If you 
return it, we will gladly refund the transporta- 
tion charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 

We hope to be able to maintain the $49 price. 
But, if the cost of materials and labor continues 


Caza 


Save | 
Half 


days. 


to go up, we may be forced to increase this 
price. We do not wish to. We do not expect to. 
But we advise you to act now to be certain of 
getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 


The Oliver Nine has the universal standard 
keyboard. So any operator may turn to it 
without the slightest hesitation. And it has a 
dozen other features which attract. It is greatly 
simplified in construction, having 2000 fewer 
parts. It is noted for its freedom from trouble, 
great durability and easy operation. 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100,, this 
new Oliver plan saves you half. 


No machine does better work. No typewriter is speedier. 
e are more satisfactory in the long run than the Oliver 

ine. 

All this you can know for yourself very easily. You are 
your own salesman and decide for yourself. 

Read the Coupon. Note how simple our plan is. Then 
mail it today for either a free trial Oliver, or our amazing 
book entitled “The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy.” With the latter we send an 
illustrated catalog describing the Oliver in detail. 

Which for you? Check one or the other-item on the 
Coupon now. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1062 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1062 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep 

it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 

My shipping point is 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five | 


Chicago, Ill. 


L]Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—'"The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy," your de 
luxe catalog and further information. 
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Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 


Give Your Throat 


This Extra Protection 


Overcoats and furs, rubbers and mufflers—all 
are necessary when the thermometer creeps down 
to zero and the cold wind sends the snow flying in 
your face. 


But you need the additional protection that 
Smith Brothers' Cough Drops give—the protection 
that keeps your throat clear and wards off dangerous 
coughs. 


Thousands who have to be outdoors every day 
—letter carriers, soldiers, sailors, policemen, civil 
engineers, railroad men, motor truck drivers, men 
who are supposed to be “used to it"—use Smith 
Brothers’ regularly. They have learned by 
experience that S. B. Cough Drops stop coughing 
and keep colds away. Don’t take chances with 
the weather. Have a box of Smith Brothers' with 
you every time you go out. 


S. B. Cough Drops are 
absolutely pure. No drugs. 
No narcotics. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach and aid digestion. 
Always put one in your 
mouth at bedtime to keep 
the breathing passagesclear. 


SMITH BROTHERS 


They're not afraid of the 
weather with Smith 
Brothers' for protection. 


of Poughkeepsie 


shoulders, the bitterness of the disagree- 
ment softened and finally melted in the 
frank, unrepressed atmosphere of love. 

One bit of executive strategy that I 
learned from him has stood me in good 
stead a dozen times: He had the wise habit 
of knowing when to shut his eyes. There 
are times in every organization when con- 
troversies Arie [ermesn even the most 
loyal and best-intentioned subordinates. 
Sometimes it is the wisest thing for the 
man at the top to know nothing whatever 
about them, to let them work themselves 
out. “TI learned a great many years ago,” 
said Lincoln, “that in a fight between man 
and wife, a third party should never get 
between the aei coge Fin and the man's 
ax-helve." 


STANTON and Blair, both members of 
his Cabinet, both intensely loyal to 
him, were at swords’ points most of the 
time. Blair asked Stanton to issue certain 
orders that would improve the postal serv- 
ice inside the army lines. Though the 
contemplated orders had the approval of 
oben: Grant, Stanton refused, because 
“it would accommodate Mr. Blair;" 
Blair promptly appealed to Lincoln. 

The incident is related in Alonzo Roth- 
schild’s excellent book: 


After reading the Postmaster-General’s letter 
of complaint, and having questioned the bearer, 
Colonel Absalom H. Markland of the army mail 
service, Lincoln said: 

“As I understand the case, General Grant 
wants the orders issued, and Blair wants them 
issued, and you want them issued, and Stanton 
won't issue them. Now don't you see what kind 
of a fix I'll be in if I interfere? I'll tell you what 
to do. If you and General Grant understand 
one another, suppose you try to get along with- 
out the orders, and if Blair or Stanton makes a 
fuss, I may be called in as referee, and I may de- 
cide in your favor." 


and 


He went the limit in giving his people 
every chance. Week after week and month 
after month McClellan delayed, while all 
the time the country fretted and criticized 
the Administration. Yet Lincoln would 
not force his hand. Frémont, who had 
failed miserably in the West, was given 
another chance in West Virginia, even 
though it was already clear that he 
planned to use whatever military glory he 
could win as a platform on which to con- 
tend against his Commander-in-Chief for 
the Presidency. 

Though they underrated him, and 
criticized him, not only privately but 
sometimes to groups of influential people, 
he refused to let that fact enter into his 
calculations in any way. So long as there 
was the slightest hope that they would de- 
liver the goods, he continued to trust them. 
And when, at last, the hope faded entirely 
from his mind, he removed them as gently 
as he could, and with every effort to pre- 
serve their own self-respect and whatever 
reputation they still had. 

hese are some of the things I have 
learned from that sap ated patient, 
loyal man. He was, as Stanton con- 
fessed, “the most perfect ruler of men the 
world has ever seen,” and the reason for it 
was because, first of all, he was so perfectly 
the ruler of himself. 

Some of his qualities are way beyond my 
reach. 

But I, too, in my small way have sought 
to be patient with those associated with 
me, even beyond the point of ordinary 
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forbearance. I have been willing that 
those around me should have their full 
share of authority, and credit, even some- 
times a little more than their share. And I 
have tried in my way to be loyal to them, 
standing firm against attempts to under- 
mine them in my confidence, and not 
ashamed to let them know that my regard 
forthem runs deeper than mere friendship, 
that it has strengthened through the years 
into affection, and unselfish, manly love. 

And another thing I have learned, not 
from Lincoln himself but from a study of 
his times: I am much more slow than I used 
to be to criticize men in responsible posi- 
tions for what they do; and when it comes 
to criticizing them for the motive that 
prompts them to do it, I leave the criticism 
tosomebody else entirely. How many men 
criticized Lincoln’s sincerity! Greeley and 
Garrison, both utterly sincere and conse- 
crated themselves; statesmen, generals, 
preachers of the Gospel, editors—hundreds 
of perfectly honest men and women did 
not hesitate to doubt his honesty, or im- 
pugn selfish motives to him. The stron 
searchlight of history has been farmed 
upon his life now for more than half a cen- 
tury. And all the world knows to-day that, 
whatever his faults of judgment, there was 
never a moment when his soul was not 
fired with a purpose so purified, so exalted, 
that he would at any time have given his 
life for its fulfillment. 


THE more I see of life the more I am in- 
clined to believe that most men in re- 
sponsible positions are, according to their 
lights, sincere. Even if sincerity is not a 
part of their spiritual equipment naturally, 
the office itself breeds it into them. I have 
seen a rather shady lawyer appointed a 
judge, and, to the surprise of everybody, 
m one of the justest and most scrupu- 
ly honest judges imaginable. Things 
that he would not have hesitated to do as a 
private individual, he could not do when 
the lives and property of other men were 
intrusted to his. charge; the greatness of 
he office was a constant incentive, urging 
him to grow to fill it. 
je can know so little of what goes on in 
the hearts of other men! We see them on 
the platform, or follow them through the 
reports of their public doings. We do not 
see them on m mes be M Md E 
ee g for lig en I look into the 
life of Lincoln Sd see how many times it 
was possible to misinterpret what he was 
to do, when I see how many men, 
equally sincere, questioned his sincerity, 
and how history has put them all to the 
blush, it makes me feel very humble. 
I stop myself when I am tempted to 
into violent criticism. The thought 
occurs to me, Suppose I had been one of 
who, with only a partial knowledge 
of the facts, allowed myself to add to the 
burdens of that patient, much burdened 
man Even had I learned nothing else 
from Lincoln, I should still keep his pic- 
ture enshrined in my office in gratitude to 
him for having thus put into my heart a 
le more of the leaven of tolerance. 


ARE you sensitive? When you come 
right down to it, most every one is. In 
the March number there is an ex- 
traordinary autobiography of a young 
business man who nearly went to 
smash through jealousy. 


Former Newsboy 
Heads Million Dollar Business 


Says He Owes His Success to a Simple Discovery 
Which Is Within Reach of Any Alert Man or Woman 


of Chicago's newsboys and stood on the 
corner, rain or shine, summer and winter, 
selling papers. 

Today at twenty-six this same young man, born 
of Russian parents, sits behind a big mahogany 
desk and directs the production of a million dollar 
business. He is an officer and director of the com- 
pany. He has a hundred people under him. His 
income is the envy of all his friends. He drives his 
own high powered automobile—plays golf and en- 
joys all the pleasures and other rewards which come 
with success. 

And the best part of it all is that he did it with- 
out pull or fame. Not a member of the organiza- 
tion of which he is a leader had ever seen or heard of 
him before he came there asking for a job, about 
two years ago. 


All that he is—all that he has done—has been 
accomplished solely because of the results he has 
produced—he had to earn his way from the word 
go, and he started as a newsboy. 


And yet the quality that made this friendless 
ex-newsboy succeed, as only few have succeeded 
with ten times his advantages, is a quality that 
any man or woman can easily acquire. 

Early in life this man, in studying people who 
were successful, discovered that the one trait which 
brings success invariably—the one trait without 
which no man can succeed—is a strong super-de- 
veloped will. 


So, instead of studying narrow technical courses, 
in this trade or that, this youngster decided that 
the quickest way to success lay in developing his 
will power. He set out to find a method to accom- 
plish this, for it seemed to him that if other facul- 
ties, such as the memory, could be trained, so could 
the will. Finally he came upon a book which it 
seemed must have been written expressly for him 
—it was called “Power of Will” and was by that 
master scientist, Frank Channing Haddock. Before 
coming to study "Power of Will"—my friend in- 
vestigated this field of training thoroughly—he 
learned all he could about “Power of Will" and the 
author. 


Among other things he learned that at that 
time 25,000 people had followed this line of train- 
ing (today there are over 225,000). He learned that 
such men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese 
Ambassador; Lieut. Governor McKelvie of 
Nebraska; Assistant Post Master General Britt; 
General Manager Christeson, of Wells Fargo Ex- 
press Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur 
Capper of Kansas, and many others of equal 
prominence were among the users—but the most 
crowning, indisputable tribute to "Power of Will" 
were the remarkable results which he found its 
users had attained from its use. 


One is that of a man who was $5,000 in debt three 
years before and who since had accumulated $200,- 
000 without speculating and was then earning 
$1,000 a week. He is only one of mány who frankly 


A FEW years ago this young man was one 


credit their good fortune to Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock and his very remarkable book, "Power of 
Will." Another is a young man who worked in a 
big factory. One day he met Mr. W. M. Taylor, 
the great efficiency expert, who advised him to read 
“Power of Will.” He did so, applied himself to the 
training of his will, and in less than one year his 
salary was increased to more than eight times what 
he had been earning. 


Then there is the case of C. D. Van Vechten, - 


General Agent of the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company. After his first examination of Prof. 
Haddock’s methods and lessons in will-power de- 
velopment, as published in "Power of Will," he told 
the publisher that they would be worth $3,000 to 
$30,000 to him. 


Another man, Dr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in 
Hot Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from $40 
a week to $150 a week in a remarkably short 
space of time after he began the study of will train- 
iag. Will-power training by Haddock's system has 
enabled thousands to conquer drink and other vices 
almost overnight—has helped overcome sickness 
and nervousness—has transformed unhappy, en- 
vious, discontented people into dominating per- 
sonalities filled with the joy of living. 

In this remarkable book Prof. Haddock, whose 
name ranks with Bergson, James, and Royce in the 
scientific world, has given to the world for the first 
time a practical, simple system of rules and exer- 
cises for will-power training that has completely 
revolutionized the lives of thousands of people. For 
the will is just as susceptible to exercise and train- 
ing as any muscle of the body. 


"Power of Will" is being distributed by the Pelton 
Publishing Co. of Meriden, Conn. Any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without send- 
ing any money in advance. If, after five days, you 
do not feel that this book is worth $3 asked for it, 
return it and you will owe nothing. Some few 
doubters will scoff at the idea of will power being 
the key to wealth and achievement. But intelligent 
men and women vill investigate for themselves by 
sending for the book at the publisher's risk. 


As a first step in will training, act on your present 
impulse to write a letter or address this coupon to 
the Pelton Publishing Company, 16-B Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn., and the book will come by return 
mail. This one act may mean the turning point of 
your life—just as it did for the newsboy and for 
hundreds of others. Do not hesitate. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” at your 
risk. I will remail the book in 5 days or send you $3 
in payment for it. 
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Edison 


(Continued from page 26) 


not infrequently is willing to experiment 
daringly with such a man for the purpose 
of determining that man’s proper level in 
the Edison organization. When an ex- 
periment of this sort develops a man of un- 
impeachable ability and integrity, Mr. 
Edison is as much pleased as he would be 
at the successful result of an important 
laboratory experiment. He is careful, 
however, not to give his entire confidence 
to any man in his organization until such 
man has, in his opinion, been thoroughly 
tried and proved. It is frequently rather 
difficult to tell when Edison has decided 
to place implicit confidence in a given em- 
P ee. Sometimes, although he appears 

o NV extended his entire confidence to 
ih man or that man, it subsequently de- 
velops that he had held continuously, in 
some form or other, what pros would 


call “an ace in the hole." In the organiza- 
tion of his associates he pursues a policy 
that is probably understood fully by no 


one except his son Charles. 

In respect to men employed in certain 
kinds of work Mr. Edison has a habit of 
weighing the good against the bad, and if 
the good outweighs the bad, materially, 
he is occasionally quite lenient toward an 
employee’s bad qualities, provided al- 
ways that such employee occupies a posi- 
tion in which the evil results of his bad 
qualities can be guarded against effectu- 
ally. Probably no one is more fully con- 
scious than Mr. Edison of the evil effects 
of whisky on both brain. and body, yet I 
once heard him say: “There are some 
booze fighters who are brilliant men. If I 
know a man is a booze fighter 1 can handle 
him. I don't like boozers, but in the past 
I have had a few men of that kind who 
could get results. Of course, you must be 
careful about the work you give them, but 
once in a while you will find a booze 
agiter who is a good man—while he 
asts. 


ME EDISON appears to have a method 
of his own for determining whether 
an associate overindulges in strong drink. 
Several years ago he remarked to an em- 
ployee who, to say the least, was not a 
heavy drinker, “Blank, you're drinking 
too much; better cut it out before it kills 
you. 

Blank protested. “Why, Mr. Edison,” 
he said, “I drink very little. I don’t 
drink anywhere near as much as that man 
you told me about once.” 

“What man was that?” Edison 
quired. 

“Why, that man who used to take five 
drinks of whisky every day and lived to be 
ninety years old.” 

Mr. Edison quickly replied: *Well, how 
do you know whisky didn't finally kill 
him? You'd better cut out those cocktails 
and high-balls. Take my advice—you 
never were meant to take any drinks.” 

I have heard it said that Mr. Edison 
doesn’t like a fat man as an employee or 
business associate. It is true that he 
hasn’t many fat men around him; but it 
would be difficult to keep up with Edi- 
son and remain fat. I am sure that he has 


in- 


never expressed a prejudice against fat 
men. e might not be favorably im- 
ressed by a slow and ponderous fat man, 
but I feel confident that an active and 
live wire type of fat man would not be 
disqualified on the ground of embonpoint 
alone. If Mr. Edison seems to manifest a 
preference for lean men it is because they 
usually have a greater capacity for and a 
greater tendency toward physical activ- 
ity. He appears to regard physical ac- 
tivity as a sort of precursor of mental 
activity. 


ME: EDISON believes in attacking a 
problem from all sides. He is the 
only man I have ever known who is ca- 
pable of reasoning—and almost invariably 
does reason—both inductively and de- 
ductively concerning any subject that 
engages his serious attention. He abhors 
what some people call “snap judgment." 

I think he regards intuition as merely an- 
other name for mental laziness. He not 
only believes there are two sides to every 
question, but usually expects to find half 
a dozen. To ascertain those half dozen 
different sides of a given question, and re- 
solve them into an answer which is re- 
sponsive to every phase of the question, 
is the only solution with which he is con- 
tent. That is one reason why Edison has 
no close rival in the field of invention. It 
is also a reason why his judgment on a 
business problem is usually very sound. 
He likes men who will dig down to the 
roots of every problem they encounter. 
He has small patience with the man who 
is content to look superficially at a prob- 
lem and theorize concerning the number 
and character of its roots. That is why 
he likes industrious men. You perhaps 
have a ten per cent greater brain equip- 
ment than I, but if I work twelve hours a 
day and you work only eight, Edison 
would prefer me to you. He recognizes, of 
course, that some men are smarter than 
others, but in his estimation there is no 
degree of ability that will outweigh lazi- 
ness or lack of application. The non- 
chalant genius of business fiction has no 
place in the Edison organization. No 
man can last, or at least no {man can 
achieve importance in Mr. Edison’s eyes, 
unless he is a tireless worker. 

There are no golf players in the Edison 
organization. ‘There are three or four 
men who play occasionally, but there isn’t 
a man who has his golf regularly in the 
approved manner. ‘There isn’t a case of 
golf tan—not even nineteenth hole tan— 
in the entire organization. I don't think 
Mr. Edison has any prejudice against 
golf. I doubt if he realizes that there are 
men who believe golf is essential to their 
well-being and who imagine they are 
clearing their brains for the big things of 
to-morrow when they steal away to the 
country club from the duties of to-day. 
That there are no golfers in the Edison or- 
ganization is not because of Mr. Edison's 
antipathy toward golf or other outdoor 
sports, but merely because keeping up 
with Edison doesn't leave any time for | 
that sort of thing. 
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Almost any soap will cleanse the skin and hair, and 
many toilet soaps are pure enough to do it without injuring 
these delicate textures. But those who want a soap which 
not only cleanses but actually improves the complexion and 
hair naturally turn to Resinol Soap. 

In every way an exceptionally pleasing toilet soap, the 
soothing, healing properties which it derives from Resinol 
Ointment help it to keep the complexion clear, and the hair 
rich and lustrous, as soaps which are merely pure and 
cleansing cannot be expected to do. 


These same qualities make Resinol Soap excellent for 


baby’s bath. 


The regular use of Resinol Soap re- 
duces the tendency to chapping and keeps 
the hands soft and white in spite of win- 
ter’s wind and cold. 


Resinol Soap contains no free alkali to 
dry and roughen the skin, and is not arti- 
ficially colored, its rich brown being en- 
tirely due to the Resinol medication it con- 
tains. Sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For a trial size cake, with a 
miniature box of Resinol Ointment, write 
to Dept. 29-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Mr. Edison loves brevity. He believes 
that the more you know about a subject 
the more briefly and definitely you can 
express your conclusions. lf you make a 
written recommendation to him, he likes 
to have it on a single sheet of paper. He 
prefers a penciled memorandum to one 
that has been dictated. Apparently he 
feels that you are less likely to indulge in 
needless words when you write with a 
pencil. 

If Edison is called upon to make a 
decision in a business matter, he demands 
what he calls *data," in other words, all 
of the essential facts arranged in the order 
of their importance and in the plainest 
possible form. Until an employee has 
developed the habit of dissecting all im- 

ortant business problems in this manner, 

r. Edison has ordinarily small confi- 
dence in such employee's judgment. I 


am inclined to believe that this is one of 


the important tests which he applies to 
men in forming his final opinion of their 
abilities. 


DISON has seemingly an unvarying 

system of dealing with new employees. 
He fills them with the feeling that tre- 
mendous responsibilities rest upon their 
shoulders, and for a time thereafter lis- 
tens indulgently to their reports of prog- 
ress. Probably it is this habit which is 
responsible for the occasional bitter asser- 
tion by an old employee concerning a new 
one: "You'd think a smart man like Mr. 
Edison would be able to see through that 
grandstander, wouldn't you?" 

In my opinion, Edison is always able to 
“see through a grandstander,” but he real- 
izes that a “grandstander” frequently has 
abilities which partially justify the self- 
praise in which “grandstanders” are prone 
to indulge. Did it ever occur to you that 
most good men are inclined to be grand- 
stand players in some way or other? Per- 
haps that is the reason why Mr. Edison is 
sometimes tolerant of “grandstanders.” 
However, he has an almost uncanny way 
of detecting a four-flusher. Within limita- 
tions, he will tolerate “grandstanders,” 
but he is utterly antagonistic to “four- 
flushers." 

The man who thinks he can fool Thomas 
A. Edison is usually feoling himself. Mr. 
Edison has patience, but he is also ex- 
traordinarily successful in appraising an 
employee's qualifications. Although he 
has a habit of forming an almost instan- 
taneous preliminary estimate of men, he 
believes that ordinarily he must have a 
considerable space of time for observa- 
tion before he can arrive at a final judg- 
ment of a man's character and ability. 
Sometimes, however, he does not hesitate 
to express a final opinion after his first in- 
terview, and in such cases I have never 
known him to be wrong. 

Several years ago I introduced to Mr. 
Edison a prominent business man who 
enjoyed a very high reputation. A few 
hours later Mr. Edison said to me: “That 
man is crooked; be careful in your deal- 
ings with him." 

All of my life I have studied men as Mr. 
Edison has studied acoustics, chemistry, 
electricity, photography, etc., and I am 
frank to confess that I thought I knew as 
much about men as Mr. Edison could 
possibly know. In this particular case I 
did not believe he was correct; neverthe- 
less, I had been convinced by careful ob- 


servation that Edison is seldom wholly 
wrong about anything, and accordingly I 
dealt with this man as if I personall ie 
lieved him to be dishonest. It is Dei 
nate that I did so, as he subsequently 
proved to be wholly untrustworthy. 

I am familiar with Mr. Edison’s opinion 
of a number of different men whom I know 
quite intimately, and I believe that it 
would be difficult to formulate more ac- 
curate estimates of those men than are 
embodied in his opinions of them. 

One of the conclusions which a think- 
ing man must inevitably form about Mr. 
Edison, through association with him, is 
that he never bases a conclusion on a 
wrong premise. His conclusion may prove 
to be wrong, and if so, he quickly aban- 
dons it, but 1 have never known of an in- 
stance where he started with the wrong 
basic thought. He is perhaps over-logi- 
cal; I rather think he is sometimes. He 
has a way of driving toward an objective 
with no regard for tradition, custom, 
prejudice, or any other purely human 
factor. 

This method has brought results in his 
laboratories that will not be fully ap- 
preciated by the public until long after 
the pages on which these words were 
written have turned to dust; but the ap- 
plication of his laboratory methods to the 
commercial aspects of his work is some- 
times rather disconcerting to an ordinary 
business man such as myself. However, 
I must confess that in the long run the 
business policies which he formulates 
usually prove to be sound. I should pos- 
sibly not now be writing'by the soft and 
steady illumination of an incandescent 
lamp if Edison had not conceived the 

roper method of merchandising electric 
illumination as well as the best method of 
po it. Perhaps I should never 

ave had the opportunity to ride in a 
trolley car or subway express if Edison 
had not comprehended and demonstrated 
the possibilities of electric transportation. 
When I use the telephone I should per- 
haps hear more fre uently those irrita- 
ting words, “Line’s busy,” if Edison, in 
the early days of the telephone, had not in- 
sisted that a time limit be placed on every 
call, and thus created the custom of brief 
speech over the telephone. Strange as it 
may appear, some of his associates wanted 
to establish a flat charge for each tele- 
phonic conversation to a given point, ir- 
respective of the length of the conversa- 
tion. 


URTHERMOREI believe Mr. Edison 

was the first to lay down the commeér- 
cial doctrine that overhead can sometimes 
be profitably omitted from cost calcula- 
tionsin figuring on export business. About 
forty years ago, he said to a group of 
conferees who sought foreign markets: 
“If you are not filled up with domestic 
orders, cut out your overhead when you 
figure on foreign business. Use material 
and direct labor as your cost basis; then 
add your profit. If you can increase the 
volume of your sales by developing for- 
eign markets, you can ultimately reduce 
your domestic prices.” This tersely 
phrased principle of extending foreigr 
trade has since been widely adopted by 
manufacturers, although Mr. Edison, 
pomibiy because of sentimental reasons, 
as rarely practiced it. 

In the pioneering days of the incan- 
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How a big man 
played an uphill game and 
WON! 


When E. M. Paget took charge 
of the Sales Department of the 
Iliff- Bruff Chemical Company, 
Chicago, the problem was to mar- 
ket the product of a new concern 
in an already crowded field and 
at a time of great business depres- 
sion. 

It was freely predicted that he 
would fail within six months. But 
this man's back was to the wall. 
It was strictly up to him. He had 
to make good— How ? 


The determination to win was 
there all right. But Mr. Paget 
realized that he had to have a 
broader business training to carry 
his determination thru. 


An enrolment for the Modern 
Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
was the answer to this question. 


So Mr. Paget enrolled. 


With the unfolding of this vast 
fund of business knowledge, he 
applied the first principles he thus 
acquired to his own business 
needs. 


Slowly but surely one and all 
of the obstacles were overcome. 


His knowledge was 
sound 


And, Mr. Paget now says—“I 
look back at the lean months we 
had experienced, and when I con- 
trast the wonderful business we 
are aow pom d EM. it is not 
enough to simp ve a superior 
product, a well-managed piod 
and a loyal organization fired wit 
push and energy. 


"One must understand the great 
business fundamentals. He must 
know how and why certain meth- 
ods have led to success, while 
others, many of which we are 
prone to almost unconsciously 
adopt, spell only failure." 


He says further: “If the total cost 
of the Sales Department in any 
other line were figured against the 
total cost of my department, it 
would probably be found that we 


were operating at a smaller per- 
centage of expense than the 
average sales department. 


“This is due to methods, a great 
part of which was gathered from 
your Course.” 


What results training 
brings 
Here was one Sales Manager— 
one of thousands—who won out 
by absorbing basic facts—by get- 
ting down to the bare fundamen- 


tals of business and fitting them 
to the job he had to do. 


And, the answer? When Mr. 
Paget took charge of the Sales 
Department, his salary was $3,600 
per year. His earnings have now 
reached a point attained by few 
Sales Managers. 


This man only one 
of many 


The same business information 
which this man applied so success- 
fully to his business is available, 
too, to you. If you own a busi- 
ness—if you are an executive—if 
you hope to be an executive—you 
need this Course. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you the best thought and 
experience of thousands of suc- 
cessful business men—brings it to 
you in the most practical, most 
interesting, easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 


In the final analysis you and 
every other man in business are 
selling one thing—service. 

Every source that can be drawn 
on for the improvement of self— 
for the betterment of that product 
—is worthy of the little time, the 
little effort, you are obliged to give. 

This same material which has 
helped hundreds of other men to 
success will be yours to use as a 
guide to certain business growth. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along 
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with ambitious young men in their 
employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the New York Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D'Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co., and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; inthe National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300 
—and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest standing is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
ew York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and 
Tepe French Johnson, Dean of the New 
ork University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahedd In 
Business” 


A careful reading of the interesting 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” 
which we will send you free, will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 
business opportunities that are bound to come 
during the next few years. 


Every man and woman witheither a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


34 Astor Place, New York City Q 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS" — Free 


Print Here 
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Grandma: 
‘Try good old 


—Musterole 


For sore muscles or 
lame back or for any- 
body’s rheumatism, 
that’s when to use 
Musterole. 


It brings quicker relief 
than a mustard plaster; and 
it makes no muss and brings 
no blister. You just take 
this clean, white ointment, 
made of oil of mustard, and 
rub it gently on the spot. 
Ah! What a sense of cool- 
ing, penetrating, delightful 
relief! First you feel a 
tingle, then there comes a 
delightful coolness that 
seems to penetrate 'way 
down. And usually the pain 
goes while you are using it. 

There is neither bother, nor 
muss, nor blister, nor danger. For 
Musterole is simply made from oil 
of mustard and a few home sim- 
ples. It penetrates and will not 


blister. Yet it will generate the heat 
you need. 


Peculiarly enough Musterole feels 
delightfully cool a few moments 
after you have applied it. Remem- 
ber: as you rub it in usually the pain 
£oes. Never be without a jar of 
Musterole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


'The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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descent light industry, Edison pointed out 
to his associates that it was a mistake, 
from the money-making standpoint, to 
base the charges of an illuminating com- 
pany on the amount of current supplied to 
the user of electric light. “We shall make 
Hinprovenients in our lamps," he said. 
“Those improvements will result in the 
consumption of less current. If you want 
to benefit by the improvements that we 
make in the lamps, you should charge for 
the light, not for the current." Edison's 
associates preferred the more obvious 
method of charging for the current con- 
sumed, and he did not urge the point. 
Very probably he was not inclined to op- 
pose a policy which he believed would 
ultimately result in a lower cost to the 
consumer. . 

Events have since demonstrated that 
Mr. Edison was correct. The improve- 
ments made in incandescent lamps have 
brought about a lower consumption of 
current per candle-power of illumina- 
tion, and the direct benefit of these im- 
provements has accrued entirely to the 
consumer, although the illuminating com- 
panies have indirectly benefited by the 
more extensive use of electricity which re- 
sulted from the lowered cost to the con- 
sumer. 


HERE are two Edisons: One is the 

Edison of coldly scientific mind, who 
reasons ruthlessly and relentlessly to a 
conclusion far beyond the average man’s 
foresight. The other is an Edison vividly 
human, intensely sympathetic, extremely 
generous and incessantly active in the in- 
terests of mankind. Edison can be the 
lion that he resembles, he can even be un- 
just; but he is never avaricious, and he is 
unfailingly generous. 

Some time ago a former employee of 
Mr. Edison said to me, ‘‘He is not, never 
was and never will be a good business 
man." That was one man's opinion. My 
own opinion is quite different. If Mr. 
Edison had time to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts, I would as soon 
have his advice on a financial matter as 
Mr. Morgan's, and I would accept his 
judgment on a retail merchandising prob- 
lem as readily as Mr. Wanamaker's, or 
his estimate of a manufacturing proposi- 
tion with as much confidence as Mr. 
Schwab's. 

Such is my judgment of Mr. Edison's 
capacity as a Dutch man, and I think 
it is a Judgment entirely uninfluenced by 
my attachment to and admiration for Mr. 
Edison. The man whom I have quoted to 
the effect that Edison is not a good busi- 
ness man disagreed with Mr. Edison be- 
cause the latter declined to be guided by 
the expediency of the moment and insisted 
on a policy that looked to the future. The 
wisdom of Edison's decision has already 
been demonstrated by large economies, al- 
though it did result temporarily in the in- 
convenience which Mr. Edison's former 
associate had prophesied at the time of 
their disagreement. 

I have considered various instances in 
which Mr. Edison is reputed to have 
shown bad business judgment, and found 
them, without exception, to have been 
cases where his objects, in point of time, 
lay far beyond the vision of the men who 
disagreed with him.  Edison's foresight is 
something more than that of the ordi- 
narily far-sighted man. In business, I like 
to lay my plans two or three years ahead. 


Mr. Edison believes in planning twenty 
years ahead—not merely day-dreaming 
of the future, but actually putting in 
motion to-day a force that is calculated to 
produce a given result ten years, or twenty 
years, hence. Frequently he finds it im- 
possible to get a man who has the neces- 
sary vision to work with him successfully 
on a plan that has its point of culmina- 
tion, perhaps, ten years in the future. 
Edison requires a degree of enthusiastic 
enterprise which cannot be simulated by 
anyone who does not thoroughly compre- 
hend and fully agree with his ideas. More 
than once he has abandoned a cherished 
plan because he could not find a man of 
the right caliber. Not long ago Mr. 
Edison said in answer to my objections to 
a projected enterprise: ""[hose obstacles 
can be overcome, if you can find the right 
man; that's all you need to do—find the 
man." 

Edison has probably never conceived a 
project that could not be carried through 
successfully if his lieutenants were capa- 
ble of grasping all of his ideas and acting 
at all times in harmony with them. Mr. 
Edison has a fault not uncommon to 
great men, namely, that when he has set 
forth the essentials of an idea, he ex- 
pects his associates to comprehend every 
detail and latent possibility as fully as he 
himself does. They are not always able 
to do this, and when they are not he is 
momentarily inclined to underrate their 
intelligence as much.as he previously 
overrated it. Experience has made him 
chary of embarking on any new business 
enterprise until he is satished that he has 
the right men to carry it to a successful 
conclusion, which is perhaps partly re- 
sponsible for the occasional assertion one 
hears among his associates that "the Old 
Man has changed his mind again." Mr. 
Edison sometimes agrees to do a thing 
which previously he may have refused to 
do; but when this happens it is because 
the reason for his previous refusal has been 
removed. He had been waiting for the 
right man to develop or the right time to 
arrive, or some other important factor to 
be determined. He is sparing of words 
and does not always reveal all of his rea- 
sons for a decision. I have never known 
Mr. Edison to do a right-about-face 
without some good reason entirely con- 
sistent with his former attitude. He most 
assuredly is not a man of vacillating 
policies. I have known him to change a 
decision, but I have never known him to 
change a fundamental opinion, once it 
had been arrived at in the manner he em- 
ploys to reach a final conclusion. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Edison plans far into 
the future, he does not discount the 
future in the sense of counting on future 
gains. One of his favorite business 
maxims is: “A profit is not a profit until 
it's in your pocket." If he spends to-day 
a hundred thousand dollars to effect a 
result to-morrow, he counts that expen- 
diture as a part of to-day's expenses. The 
assets, which he regards as assets, contain 
no futurities. l doubt if anywhere there 
is a sounder business concern thanThomas 
A. Edison's industries. 

I have stated that Mr. Edison at- 
taches a great deal of importance to the 
caliber of the men who surround him. 
Except for occasional moments of exas- 
peration, he is tolerant of the limitations 
of his employees, but, as previously 
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Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


The famous Paragon 
Shorthand Course 
complete in seven 
lessons can now be 
purchased for only 


Used in Government 
Service 

“I learned Paragon Short- 
band from the home-study 
course—the lessons alone—- 
without an further aid 
whatever. t the end of a 
week I could write tbe 
system. nicely. I am now 
using it in the Government 
service, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. OR 
and am getting Bong O 
On account of my deny 
as stenographer, my salary 
has been increased. I owe 
my rapid advancement to 
Paragon Shorthand."—E. C. 
Arley, Room 426 Winder 
Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


In Court Reporting 
“I. have been the Official 
Court Reporter for the Ninth 
Judicial District of Louisi- 
ana for a number of years. 
using Paragon Shorthand ex- 
clusively. Some years ago I 
learned this system in seven 
lessons. With Paragon Short- 
hand I am able to do any 
kind of work with as great 
Deputy as the occasion may 
iemand, ^ EE MARTIAN nee 

rovidence, La. 


In Public Schools 


“As a result of competitive 
tests, Paragon Shorthand 
was unanimously adopted as 
the exclusive system for the 
Atlanta High Schools. The 
classes we have already. grad- 
uated in Paragon are ed out far 
the best we have turn 
during my twelve years’ con- 
nection vith the schools.” 

W. C. wE, Head of the 
Shorthand Departments, 18 
Avery Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 

Paragon ís also being taught in the 
High Schools of Alton, IN., Lafayette, 
Ind., Johnstown, Pa., and elsewhere. 


In Big Corporations 

n ting along fine with Paragon 
fan TU de all you claim for ft, It 
is easy to write, and as for speed—there's 
no limit. —JOHN WALLER, JR., 
Standard Oil Company, Sugar Creek, 


By Business Men 
“TI am using Paragon Shorthand in 
making my potesi in ithe e daly routine of 


the work. Itis of le help fn 
aiding me in EIE my own notes of 
private businesa matters relating to my 
work in auditing. and I wish I had taken 
itup long since." np ad F. CAHILL. 

Florence Electric Light & 
Utilities Co., Florence, s.c. 


OU know how often you have med thai that 
you could write shorthand. You realized 
what it meant to busy executives and to 
business beginners—in efficiency, advancement 
and increased earning power. 

But like thousands of others you dreaded the 
long, weary months of study, the memory tax, the 
mental strain and the high cost, in time and 
money, of the old systems. 

Now you can have your wish. Because, all 
sat a you dreaded is done away with in the Para- 
ethod of Shorthand. The entire system 
Čonsists of 
The Paragon Alphabet- 
Twenty-six simple word-signs; 
Six prefix abbreviations; 
One general rule for contractions. 

THAT IS ALI. The simple explanations and 
exercises are divided into seven lessons, each of 
which you can grasp in one evening. peed will 
develop pleasantly as you make daily use of your 
quickly acquired knowledge. 

This is the Paragon System. In 7 evenings 
you can easily learn it all. See for yourself how 
perfectly simple it is. Stop right here and study 
the specimen lesson at the right. 

Now you know how easy it will be for you to 
learn Paragon and how quickly you will be 
equipped with this great modern instrument of 
Efficiency. 

Thousands of young, ambitious men and women 
who have failed to learn the old, complicated 
forms of shorthand have learned Paragon with 
ease. They have since become court stenogra- 
phers, reporters, assistants to business heads and 
in many cases executives of prominent concerns 
and institutions. Thousands of grateful letters 
now in our files attest these facts. Those printed 
at the left are typical. 

Paragon writers are all over the world. in £ng- 
land, Continental Europe, Australia. New Zea- 
Jand, Canada, South America, Canal Zone, China, 
Philippine Islands and wherever English is 
spoken. 

Paragon is used in the offices of the largest 
firms and corporations in the world such as 
Standard Oil Company, United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the great Railway Systems. 

You have reached the point where you must 
know shorthand to do yourself justice and com- 
pete with others—as a busy executive or as a be- 
ginner in business. 

You know how it is. Two good men apply for 
a position—one knows shorthand and the other 
does not—the shorthand man wins every time. 

Remember how many of the biggest men in 
America got their start because they could write 
shorthand—Frank A. Vanderlip, George B. Cor- 
telyou, William Loeb, Jr.. Edward Bok and other 


. men o? highest achievement. 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


Never before have American business and the Govern- 
ment at Washington felt so keenly the shortage of 
capable shorthand writers. You see Uncle Sam's appeal 
on the screen of the movies, in the news columns of 
the daily papers, on posters in public buildings. Big 
business houses are looking everywhere for shorthand 


Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter a Elim- 
inate ev but the long downstroke and there 
will remain This is the Paragon symbol for 
D. Itis always written downward. : 

From the longhand letter -€ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the Scie und you 
will have the Paragon E. o 

Write this circle at the beginaing of S and 
you will bave Ed. 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and this hook stands for A. Thus will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end, thus ^ and you, 
wil) bave a girl's name, Ada. 

From -y eliminate the initial and final stroked 
and © will remain, which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand 2727 , which is made of ? 
strokes, you use this one horizontal stroke — 

` Therefore, —o would be Me. 

Now continue the E across tbe M, so as to add 
D—thus 7^ and you will have Med. Now add 
the large circle for O, and you will have 

(medo), which is Meadow, with the silent A and W 
omitted. 
You now have B of the characters. There are 
only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 simple 


word-signs, 6 prefix abbreviations and one ru 
of contractions. That is all, 


writers and are ready to pay any salary within reason 
to get the service they must have. Salaries are stead- 
ily advancing—and yet the demand for shorthand 
writers has not been supplied. 


Speed, Simplicity and Accuracy 

are demanded of the shorthand writer by present-day 
business. With Paragon you can write without mental 
friction—no complicated rules to remember, no “lines” 
to watch, no heavy and light “shading,” only 26 simple 
word-signs, no tedious memorizing, no confusion of 
meanings through the old elimination of vowels. Para- 
gon notes never get ‘‘cold’’; they are just as easy to 
read after 10 years as after 10 minutes. 

Our records show that in addition to the thousands 
of young men and women who need shorthand as a 
help in their business careers, other thousands—busie 
nees men, professional men, students, clergymen and 
literary folk—would like to know Paragon Shorthand 
as a time saving convenience. Still others—fathers 
and mothers—would like to give their sons and daugh- 
ters this wonderful advantage in order that they may. 
be able to be seif-supporting any time it may be 
necessary. 

Many of these persons who have not a direct need 
for shorthand but want it as an instrument of effi- 
ciency and a daily time saver would buy the com- 
plete course of Paragon Shorthand at a popular selling 


price. 
Our New Price $5 


Think of it. For $5 you can have a complete educa- 
tion in shorthand, a life-long help—not only for your- 
self but for your wife or children or any other relative. 

You can have exactly the same course that has 
been taught for 15 years by its inventor personally by 
mail at his regular fee of $25. With 7 lessons and 
the ingenious self-examination method devised by the 
inventor you can learn Paragon at home in seven 
evenings. 


We Guarantee Entire Satisfaction 
Send only $5 and if after three days' examination 
you are not ple: with your investment we will 

Ziadly refund your money and pay the cost of mailing 
the course both ways. 


We reserve the privilege of withdrawing this offer without notice. 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $5 for which 
you are to send the complete 
Paragon Shorthand Course 
postage prepaid. If not en- 
tirely satisfied I may return 
it within 3 days after its 
receipt and have my money 


Name 


Business 


refunded without question. Address ....c.sscccccscccccccccceccncsceseessacsecebecesseeses 
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—only one of its uses 


Chaps 


G 
“The Litile Nurse | à 
7 
» 1 


for Little Ills” 


7 


ENTHOLATUM does 
more than simply soften 
and soothe the roughness—il 
heals gently, as a healing agent 
should. It is so efficient, yet 
gentle, in its action that it is 
preferred by thousands of 
mothers for relieving children's 
cuts, burns, bruises, etc. Keep 
it in your medicine closet ! 


entholatum 
Always made under this signatu 


In tubes, 25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 


DO THIS: Write today for small 
Testing Package, free. Or send 10c 
in stamps for Physician's size. 


The Mentholatum Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


As the block signal tells you 
there is danger ahead, so the 
rasping cough is the danger 
signal that calls for 


AT, Se 


Bae 


They nip the coughs and colds 
while young. Relieve stubborn 
coughs at once and stave off 
serious ailments, 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


DEAN MEDICINE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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noted, is slow to extend his entire confi- 
dence—or unlimited authority—to any- 
one. He has always considered that men 
constitute the biggest problem in his 
business. In recent years he has devoted a 
great deal of thought to the personnel of 
his organization. 


"THREE years ago his son Charles came 
into the organization at the magnifi- 
cent salary of twenty-five dollars per week. 
Mr. Chass Edison had been educated at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, then had knocked about the world a 
bit, on a rather limited allowance, as an 
additional part of his education, and 
finally had served a sort of novitiate in 
various positions with the Boston Edison 
Company. He seemed a rather self- 
effacing young man. Neither he nor any- 
one else knew quite what his father in- 
tended to do with him. I don’t think 
Charles Edison, himself, fully realized 
that he was on trial. Various tasks were 
assigned to him and he attacked each of 
them with commendable zeal. Finally he 
was given a desk in his father’s library, 
but took no part in the councils of the 
business. Sometimes he sat silently at 
the council table. If he had opinions he 
did not express them. 

At length the period of probation was 
completed. Mr. Edison had applied to his 
own son the same kind of test he would 
apply to any other person who entered his 
Saloy. Indeed, I am rather inclined to 
believe that Charles Edison was required 
to undergo a more severe test than would 
have been used with a stranger, and if he 
had failed to sustain it I am sure he would 
have been rejected quite as quickly as any 
other person who had been tried and 
found wanting. 

Charles Edison is to-day the chairman 
of the Board of Directors. He is not 
quite thirty years of age. His tastes lie 
in the direction of business, with litera- 
ture as a diversion. While he has an ex- 


cellent comprehension of manufacturing 
and is a good judge of the utility of an 
apparatus, he appears to have no as- 
pirations to create through invention. 

I have heard experienced business men 
say of Charles Edison that he has the 
oldest business head of any man of his 
age whom they know. Certainly I know 
of no one of his age who has an equally 
old head, and I find myoelf invariably con- 
sidering his opinions with a respect which I 
am quite sure I would not accord to those 
of any other man of similar age among 
my acquaintances. It is impossible to be 
associated with Thomas A. Edison and 
fail to absorb some of his methods and 
habits of thought. This is done more or 
less unconsciously, as he detects sham too 
quickly and detests it too thoroughly to 
encourage any intelligent man to imitate 
him consciously. harles Edison has 
undoubtedly absorbed, if not inherited, 


a great many gf his father's mental habits. 
dison ain him a number of men 
who would as figures of national im- 


portance in their respective lines of en- 
deavor if their lights were not largely ob- 
scured by the greater radiance of Mr. 
Edison's achievements. Charles Edison, 
with a noteworthy capacity for organiza- 
tion, has carried out his father's plans in 
such a way that the research laboratories, 
manufacturing laboratories, and the vari- 
ous business departments of Mr. Edison's 
industries are now organized on a basis 
that employs in the fullest degree the 
abilities of Edison's most capable as- 
sistants. This system of organization was 

ut to a severe test in February when Mr. 

dison dedicated all of his time to the 
United States Government. Continu- 
ously since then his mind has been almost 
wholly absorbed by his work for the 
Government. Nevertheless his own busi- 
ness has prospered, and he rarely has 
cause for unfavorable comment when in 
his spare moments he scans the reports 
that are laid before him. 


Bud Jones—Small Advertiser 


(Continued from page 23) 


sincerely, "that's certainly tough. Are 
you the only child?" 

“I got a sister. She's married. Ma's 
done all she knows how to make trouble 
between Ruth and her husband. If Ruth 
hadn't picked a mighty good man he 
wouldn't stand for it two minutes. As for 
Ma goin’ to live with Ruth so I can get 
married—huh! No chance! She and Ruth 
couldn’t live in the same house halfa day.” 

* How does your girl feel about it?" 

“I dunno. lain'tseen her yet. But she 
won't take it kindly at all if I should hitch 
up our marryin' on account of Ma's dis- 

osition. She don't mean to be unkind. 

ut she says that I'm too easy with Ma. 
All of us let her have her own way too 
much. She says if some of us made her 
really feel what a show she was makin' 
of herself, that it would bring Ma to her 
senses. But I know Ma better’n Bertha 
does. Force don't go. She's only worse 
than ever if you try it. So I'm afraid that 
Bert and me may have trouble over it." 

* Bertha? You mean your girl?" 

* Bertha Babcock. do dad runs the 
real estate business." 


Big Bud considered a moment. Then 
he said: 

“I wonder what's a man's duty in a case 
like this. Had he ought to stand by his 
folks, or would it be all right for him to go 
ahead and marry, seein’ he's promised?” 

“That’s the old question of the choice 
between mother and wife, sonny," said 
Sam. “You know the old saying: ‘You 
can get a dozen wives, but you'll only have 
one mother.” 

*Isupposeso. Butit'shard. However, 
I suppose I ain't the first chap that's had 
folks that's hard to get along with, and 
has had to put up with a little somethin’ on 
account of only havin’ 'em once. Oh, well. 
Go as easy on this account o’ Dad's end as 
you can. T'll be much obliged. And take 
the ad. Maybe, it'll bring some buiness." 


IV 


E WEREN'T long in getting ac- 
uainted with Bertha Babcock. The 

Paris Hay & Grain Company began run- 
ning ads in the “Telegraph” shortly after, 
and Bertha used to bring a fresh copy to 
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our ofice a couple of times a month. 
We grew to know “‘ Bert" quite well. 

I believe I can say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that Bert Babcock 
was the prettiest girl among a hundred 
pretty girls in our town. She was a short, 
plump young woman, one of those girls 
who run to low-necked shirtwaists that 
bring out their perfect symmetrical shoul- 
ders. She had an riim that was the 
original model from which all the girls' 
ankles in creation were cast, and she intro 
duced the custom of silk stockings and 
Oxfords in winter among our local prin- 
cesses, to the despair of their old-fashioned 
mothers and the profit of our druggists 
who dealt in cough and cold remedies. 
Her eyes were velvet brown and her flesh 
was the color of apple blossoms in May. 
She did her hair low upon her head, de- 
spite the prevailing fashion in pompadours, 
and it curved in a beautiful twist down to 
the back of her neck, where she wore a 
barette of a diamond arrow. Many a man 
has found himself securely fastened in the 
halter of Hymen because of the way a 
woman's hair was attached to the back of 
her head. 


E KNEW, quite by accident, as the 

summer drew near to autumn and 
fall bride time, that all was not going well 
with Big Bud's love affair. 

We have a series of band concerts in our 
town every summer given by the Paris 
Marine Band, so-called colloquially be- 
cause of the propensity of the weather to 
rain barrels of water at every outdoor 
rcm at which they are requested to 

ay. 

We'd been having a fine late :Indian 
summer. The evening of the last concert 
vas balmy and there was a good crowd in 
the Grove. Sam and I were strolling 
down there simply to mingle with ordinary 
two-legged folks and maybe talk politics 
between pieces. 

When the band stopped playing we 
heard a man and a girl directly on the 
other side of the bush, and they were dis- 
cussing something mighty serious. It was 
Big Bud and Bertha. 

“You’ve got to decide,” we heard Bert 
declare stoutly. "It's either her or me, 
Bud. I know it’s hard. But there’s no 
living with her—you say yourself how 
hard she makes it all the time even for you. 
It isn't as if she was all right in her head. 
She isn’t. And that’s enough excuse for 
you to settle her somewhere among folks 
who look after people in her condition.” 

“Oh, don’t put it that way, Bert!” 
groaned the young man. “Think what it 
means to me, Bert. It ain’t as if she was 
crazy. She ain’t crazy. She’s just queer 
—sort o' set in her ideas and given to 
thinkin’ a heap o' me—" 

"She ought not to think so much of you 
that she expects you to be a bachelor all 
your days and never have a home of your 
own. We've got å right to get married." 

"She's just a poor old woman," de- 
clared Bud miserably. “She can't get 
along with no one but me. Who'd she 
turn to? She fought with Dad. But at 
heart she loved him a heap. She's got it 
to think of that he shot himself after a 
difference with her. She can't get along 
with Ruth. She ain't got no other folks 
to turn to. If I left®her alone she’s goin’ 
to be mighty miserable, Bert. I got to 
stand by her. I just got to! Oh, Bert, 


— The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there 
is need for the man who knows 

Higher Accounting. To meet the 
competitive conditions that exist to- 
day, waste must be eliminated, accurate 


cost systems must be installed, economies must be put into effect and the 
management must have the whole situation charted and shown in figures 
whenever wanted. To analyze a business in this exhaustive way, a man 
must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the legal aspects 


of commerce. 


Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of Expert Accountants. 
That shows where opportunity is. Write today for information about the course in Higher 
Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. . 


La Salle Students 
and Graduates 


can now be found employed in the exec- 
utive dej ents of practically all the 
large lroads, business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 100 
to 900 or more LaSalle students or grad- 
uates from our several specialized de- 


partments are employed in responsible 
positions. For t ice— 
Pennsylvania R. R. . . . 913 
American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company 259 
U.S. Steel Corporation 250 
Baltimore & O. RR... aes 
rmour & Compan: 
C èN. Wo Ry 392 
Ford Motor Company 122 
Swift& Company . . . . 187 
Standard Oü Company 140 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
rations employing 50 to 100 or more 
Salle students or graduates are the 
following: 
Western Electric Company 
International Harvester Co. 
B.F. Goodrich Company 
Wells Fargo Express Company 
d T tre and He acre Co. 
and every rtant railroad company 
in ted States. 


Morethan 125,000men inactive busi- 
ness life includ. a large number of 
Corporation offic have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. Over 20,000 new 
students now enroll annually. The La- 

organization consistsof800 people, 
including a staff of 300 business experts, 
rofessional men, text writers, special 
ture writers, instructors and assist- 
ants. LaSalle students and graduates 
occupying responsible positions can be 
found throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 


Free Consulting Service 


Asa LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privi- 
lege of calling on our staff of expertsin 
any department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle 


many highly alized departments is 
organized an ui to render a 
practical and distinctive service which 


cannot be su; pied by any other insti- 
tution of sim character. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension Untverstty"" 


Dept. 233H 
Without cost or obli 


garding your Home Study Course o 
onsulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious 
men, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One." 


your 


tion on my Tu please send me particulars re- 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting 
will give you their direct personal instruction by mail, 
guiding you step by step until you have mastered 
this paying profession. You will study text books, 
lectures and aecounting methods prepared by author- 
ities—men who are actually employed or retained as 
expert advisors by leading industries. The underly- 
ing principles and the most modern methods of Busi- 
ness Analysis and Organization, and the Principles 
of Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scien- 
tifie Management all made clear. You will be given 
special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations and 
made ready to command a higher salary or to enter 
business as & Consulting Accountant. You can get 
all this in your spare time while you hold your present 

) eo How better could you use your hours of 
leisure’ 


Easy Terms 


No large fees. No large sum to pay down. This 
instruction is offered on a convenient monthly pay- 
ment plan. Our courses are for the ambitious man 
no matter how small ‘his present income. Send the 
coupon below for full, detailed information. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many 
men to rise quickly to positions of greater profit and prestige and 
which you can easily master by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what position you may hold, 
LaSalle Extension University can put you on the r to greater 
success. This has been proved by the record of its students and 

uates. The information we will send will tell you just what 

nowledge you require to become proficient in Higher Accounting 
and how we teach you in the shortest possible time. It will point 
out the possibilities that are wide open to the man who has the 
training demanded by large business organizations. We will also 
send our book “Ten Years’ Promotion In One.” Mail the coupon now. 


Chicago, Illinois 


raining in Higher Accounting and 
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you should choose a bookcase as you would an 
author. For like the book that is kept and 

prized for the ideas it expresses, so will the Macey 

Sectional Bookcase be prized for its lasting quali- 

ties, perfect cabinet work, non-binding doors and 

attractive appearance. 

Because Macey bookcases are sectional, they have 
an unlimited expansion and new sections to match 
can be 
grows. 

Any. Macey dealer will be glad to show you the 
various attractive styles and designs in Macey 
Sectional Bookcases, You will find the prices de- 
cidedly moderate. 


“One Hundred Quotations About Books” 
Our interesting and instructive booklet entitled 
"One Hundred Quotations About Books," with our 
complete bookcase catalog, will be mailed free to 
anyone who asks for it. Write for your free copy 
at once. 


THE MACEY COMPANY 
1540-1580 Division Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Made in Canada by the 
CANADA FURNITURE MFRS., Ltd. 


from year to year as your library 


| 
“Choose an author as you choose a friend.” 
—Roscommon. 

a 


Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of a youth- 
ful face will be sent Z 
to all women who see 
their beauty vanish- 
ing or who have fa- 
cial lines, wrin 
or other disfi 
ments, caused by 
age, illness or 
anything else. 
Multitudes of 
women have 
found the se- 
cret of renewed 
beauty in 


Kathryn 


Murray's 
Remarkable 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove 
lines, '"'crow's feet” 
and wrinkles; fill up 
hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; 
lift up saggy corners of 
the adien $ and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins with- 
out the -use of cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, "beauty" treat- 
ments, or other artificial means. 


The Kathryn Murray Method will show how 
five minutes daily with these simple exercises 
will work wonders. This information is free to 
all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for FREE BOOK which tells just what to 


do to bring back firmness to the facial muscles 
and tissues and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 230 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


why don’t you help me find a way out?” 
he girl was silent for a moment. 

“I would if I could, Bud,” she said 
gently. “What other way is there?" 

“T don’t know, Bert. If you eould only 
wait a while maybe she’d grow out of her 
ways.” 

“No, Bud. Folks like her don’t grow 
better with age. They grow worse. if we 
got married, she’d do the same to me as 
she tries to do to Ruth’s husband. Only 
she’d do it worse, Bud. Mothers like her 
always have it in worse for their sons’ 
wives than they do for their daughters’ 
husbands.” 

“T can’t put her in an asylum, Bert. 
I can’t, I can't! I'd think I'd swapped 
her; who'd been through all a mother goes 
through for a kid, for the sake o' a pret 
girl whose love had yet to be proved. 
don't mean by that to question your love, 
Bert. But it'd seem that way. And I 
don't know no way out of it but waitin' 
to see if time don't bring it out right." 

"And that means," concluded Bertha, 
"that we can't be married next June, 
then?" 

There was a little tremor in the girl's 
voice that was pitiful. 

"It's wicked to wish her dead, Bert. 
I can't do that. 1 suppose the proper 
course for me to take is to say good-by to 

you, and pay attention to lookin’ after her. 
i suppose it ll make me easier in my mind 
lost her.” 


when I get old and have sea 
an you do 


“Then you love her more 
me!" cried the girl. 

Deep in her heart we knew she admired 
and respected the pink-faced young butcher 
more than he would ever know. And her 
anger was more the result of the cruel 
situation with its dagger-keen disappoint- 
ment than because she was mean and of 
small caliber. 

Bud did not reply. Next we knew, Bert 
was in tears. She sobbed bitterly there 
in the soft Indian-summer dusk. 

“Bert!” the boy implored miserably. 

* Don't speak to me!" she cried. 

“My God!” cried the boy to the dark- 
ness. “ What had I ought to do, anyway?” 
It was not a profane exclamation. 

“If you let her stand between us now, 
you'll let her stand between us if we were 
married!” sobbed the girl. “It’s best that 
we break up here and now, Bud. This 
can't go on and on. She won't die. Folks 
like her are made of iron.” 

Something in the boy's exclamation of 
dismay told us that she was offering him 
his ring, making him take it 

“Bert!” he cried. 

'There was a flash of white. The figure 
of a girl with her hand |before her eyes 
passed between us and a distant light. 


V 
BUP? and the girl in the feed store were 


not married the following spring. It 
was rumored around our town that Bert 
and her butcher had had a “bust-up.” 
Our older heads publicly declared that 
Bud was an exemplary young man and 
Bert a wise young woman. Then they 
turned their attention to paying their bills 
and minding their own affairs. 

And Bud and the girl minded their own 
affairs, too. It may seem amusing in the 
telling—to depict a plain, pink-faced 

| butcher possessing a broken heart over a 
| bookkeeper in a feed store. But for him, 


it was no pleasant matter. He was one of 
the kind chat plods along from day to day, 
forgetting disappointment in work, cut- 
ting his endless meats, going home to the 
little box house on Walnut Street each 
night to the mother who would fuss and 
find fault with him until bedtime. Yes, 
he was very full of virtues. But he was a 
sa i small advertiser of them. 

s for the girl, all of us supposed she’d 
be going with another fellow before Christ- 
mas. I’ve got to give all our unattached 
boys credit. They tried to win her at- 
tention. But not one of them succeeded. 
She stayed on her bookkeeper’s stool be- 
hind the iron cage at the feed store, and the 
months began to slip into years. 

Just the other day Sam turned from 
endorsing his $5.20 monthly check for 
Bud’s market ad and exclaimed: 

“Good lord, Bill! Bud's been runnin 
this ad now for almost ten years. Who’ 
have thought it?” 

Bud the butcher stayed a bachelor. His 
hair got gray at the temples. His face 

rew pinker, his stomach-girth wider. 
His mother got older, too, and more un- 
reasonable and exacting. 

In those years that followed no one 
knows whether or not he and Bertha ever 
referred to their little tragedy. We never 
saw them together. If he ever met her on 
the street he raised his hat to her and 
nodded. That was all. 


I REMEMBER one night after Joe 
Price had opened his pretentious movie 
lace in the Grand Army Block, Bud and 
is mother got in just before the first show 
was out. The place was crowded. Every 
seat was taken. Bud and his mother 
had to stand up in the back of the house, 
i for the five-reeler to come to an 
end. 
Bud guided her over to the last aisle 


from the door and got her a place against 
the wall. She couldn’t see very well, and 
so she persisted in telling Bud in an ob- 


noxious monotone all about some fuss she’d 
had with a neighbor over trespassing 
chickens that afternoon. The folks in the 
vicinity began turning around and frown- 
ing. Bud istened respectfully but wea- 
rily. With infinite patience he finally suc- 
ceeded in interesting her in the close of the 
picture. And when she had grown inter- 
ested, Bud stepped back. 

There, standing before the railing at the 
back of the theater across the aisle from 
his mother, was Bertha. The two women 
were before him. And furtively from the 
corner of my eye I watched The Small Ad- 
vertiser. 

I saw him inventory Bertha. She stood 
there, a trifle in front of him, as handsome 
a woman in the ripeness of approaching 
middle-life as man ever saw. She had been 
called the most beautiful girl of our town. 
She had not yet lost the distinction. 

Four feet from her, against the wall, 
stood his mother. Her body was bent and 
shrunken, her shoulders high and narrow, 
her face drawn in a thousand wrinkles, 
Her hair was pulled behind her fright of a 
bonnet in a hard and scrimpy knot; the 
steel spectacles she wore were bent and 
foggy. If ever there were two women 
farther apart in life, in character, in ap- 
pearance, these two were the women. 

And Bud looked at them: there they 
stood, the woman he might have had— 
dainty, lovely, unblemished; and the other 
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woman—shriveled, peevish, unattractive 
almost to the point of repulsion. 

And I thought that I knew what was 
passing in Bud’s mind. Was it worth the 
price? Was it worth the price of his love 
for this beautiful woman; was it worth the 
price of the home that he might have had, 
—that he should have sacrificed every- 
thing just for his duty? His duty! The 
duty of listening to endless querulous 
complaints, to picayune faultfindings, to 
neighborhood gossip, to frequent admoni- 
tions of the blasted life that would have 
been his if she, the mother, had not “saved 
him from that designing young lady.” 


AND then, as I watched, somehow the 
little old lady changed and I saw her 
as an object of pity. I thought I saw her 
as Bud deep in bis heart had held her ten 
years before, when he made his choice. 

I saw her once as the girl Bertha had 
been—back in those days before work and 
worry and the pain of bearing children had 
left its first traces on face and brain. 

I saw her weak and white upon her bed 
looking with hollow, loving eyes upon the 
wobbly little head for the sake of which 
she had drawn near to the white gates of 
death. I saw her in those dreary years of 
childhood illness, ceaseless anxiety, nights 
of lost slumber, countless arousings from 
groggy, heavy-lidded fatigue to minister 
to a tiny, wordless whimper in the velvet 
dark. I saw her in the cramped four walls 
of a provincial New England home, disap- 
pointed in her ideals, stunted in her aspira- 
tions, paying the penalty of toiling, anx- 
ious motherhood, that the red little body 
which she had brought into the addled 
old world might grow into a strong and 
manly man and take his place in the 
world of affairs. I saw her domestic trou- 
bles with the man she had married, her 
frantic realization that the one life given 
her to live must go on in its narrow groove 
to the end, drab, monotonous, cruel in its 
changeless routine. I read in her ruining 
of her son’s love for the Babcock girl only 
her poor blind solicitation for his welfare 
in so far as her narrow vision and the 
blight of her thumb-nail troubles would 
permit her to realize. After all, she was 
only a poor, lonely, spent old woman with 
her life in the past, nothing to which to 
look forward. Well might the woman 
across the aisle have the exquisite form 
and ivory cheek. She had not paid the 
price. She had not paid the price! 

And, as I looked, somehow what the son 
had done seemed noble. He had not de- 
serted her and left her to feel her way 
blindly along to the Shadows alone. But 
in the strength which in the years of his 
developing boyhood she had given him by 
her care and her blind, unreasoning mother- 
effort, he had remained with her to help 
her over the last rough places of life, until 
she should reach the end and come to the 
place where even his grown man's strength 
could aid her no longer, and he must bid 
her good-by and go back, while a staff 
stronger than his patience and duty sus- 
tained her. 

He was only a stout, pink-faced, flat- 
toed butcher in a mountain-locked little 
New England town, and he used only a 
two-inch space in the local paper. He was 
only a big, mellow-hearted boy who had 
loved the bookkeeper in the feed store 
down by the depot. Yet he was a hero! 
lle had not been found wanting in the sim- 
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pler and humbler things. For they are the 
things which determine how much a man 


is great. 
VI 


LD “Ma Jones" died the other day. 

The soft hand of death laid its minis- 
tering fingers upon her while she slept; and 
she awoke and followed. 

Though The Small Advertiser's two- 
inch ad appeared in our paper just the 
same, down in the lower left-hand corner 
of the front page, Big Bud's butcher shop 
was closed for three full days between the 
death and the service. Folks whom he 
had let have meat without pay—knowing 
that they needed it and would pay if they 
could; men whom he had sent home in 
some of Uncle Joe Fodder's depot hacks 
that their children might not see their in- 
discretions in the streets; plain, ordinary 
toiling people who had not lost their homes 
when there were lean years and they 
could not keep up the gnawing interest on 
the mortgage, sought him out to express 
a few clumsy wordi of sympathy. The 
did not find him in the house of death 
where the black box with its waxen figure 
lay in the half-darkened front parlor; they 
found him out in the stable working over 
his horses. 

When it was absolutely necessary that 
he should dress for the funeral, he clothed 
himself with the painful laboriousness of 
the working man and sat with downcast 
eyes at the head of the casket, ceaselessly 
twirling his thumbs and tracing with his 
eyes the pattern in the carpet. He rode 
with his sister Ruth in the hack behind the 
hearse, his fat body wobbling with the mo- 
tion of the vehicle as it followed the ruts 
to the cemetery overlooking the river. As 
the cortège entered the cêmetery, I no- 
ticed Bertha Babcock among those who 
had followed the body to the grave. 


It was a beautiful day in Indian sum- 
mer. The leaves were falling. The coun- 
try spread out below was droning in the 
sunshine away to the lavender hills. Big 
Bud stood with bared head beneath the 
vast blue sky. With the same daze in his 
eyes that was there the morning years 
back when he had talked with our editor 
in his little back office, he stood by the 
side of his sister while old Doctor Dodd of 
the Methodist Churth read the last simple 
rites for the dead. 

Then a delegation from the Odd Fellows 
lowered his mother’s body into the ground. 
He watched it until it reached its last rest- 
ing place there in the peaceful hillside 
cemetery where so many of our good peo- 
ple are waiting, on through the years. Like 
the man that he was, he stood by his duty 
—his duty of love—to the very last foot 
of the journey. 

“You ride hack in the carriage," he told 
his sister Ruth. “I want to walk.” 

The friends and neighbors and lodge 
men respected his wish and left him alone 
there in the old burying-ground. Even 
the undertaker climbed to the high box 
beside his driver and drove briskly back 
to town. The caretaker of the cemetery 
would fill the grave later in the afternoon. 

Big Bud looked down at the casket at 
the bottom of the grave. He glanced up 
and across the valley. Then he raised his 
heavy forearm and wiped his sleeve across 
his eyes. That was all. 

He was a Small Advertiser. 

As he turned to go away he became con- 
scious that Bertha was near him. 

“Oh, Bud!” she cried. “I had to come 
to the funeral. I felt... perhaps... that 
all along . . . you needed me!” 

Her eyes were streaming tears. Her 

“Yes, Bert," he said, “I... do need 


voice was mellow. 
you. I’ve needed you all along!” 


'The Making of George Groton 


(Continued from page 39) 


Mr. Groton, that we have an opening in 
our bond department for a city salesman. 
I am going to offer you that opportunity. 
'The salary will be two hundred dollars a 
month. It may not be as large a salary 
as you were receiving in your former con- 
nection—” 

As a matter of fact the salary was the 
same as Juergens had paid me. But with 
Juergens I had been at the head of the 
table, ready to profit by any crumb of in- 
formation that fell my way. 

“T was making considerably more than 
that with Mr. Juergens,” I said, “but the 
salary is of secondary importance. I have 
thought over what you said to me before. 
What I want chiefly is a connection with 
the right kind of a house. With this 
house," I added. 

The remark pleased him. 

“I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. 


| Groton. At your age salary should mean 


very little. The opportunity, the associ- 


| ation, the acquaintanceship are far more 
| important. What you need to do is to 
lav solid foundations—deep enough and 


strong enough to support a really worthy 
career. Attend to that and the money 
will take care of itself." 

He pushed a button on his desk. A self- 


effacing, faultlessly-dressed young man 
appeared, entering silently. 

“Ask Mr. Pickering to step this way,” 
said Thorne. 

The faultless one disappeared as silently 
as he had entered. Two or three minutes 
passed. 

Pickering entered. He was a thin man 
of about forty, medium height, with eye- 
glasses, and a perfectly tailored suit. 
l'here was nothing unusual in his appear- 
ance, nothing at all to set him off from a 
thousand others in the financial district. 
He advanced to the desk with quick steps, 
one hand thrust into his trousers pocket. 

“Mr. Pickering,” said Thorne, “this is 
Mr. Greton. Mr. George Groton, late of 
Merode Juergens and Company." 

I noticed that’ Pickering’s eyebrows 
arched just a trifle, but he made no com- 
ment. 

“I have employed Mr. Groton for the 
city sales service. Please make him fa- 
miliar with his duties at once." 

Pickering held out his hand in friendly 
fashion. 

“Glad to meet you Mr. Groton,” he 
said; "glad to have you with us." 

We started to the door. As we reached 
it, Thorne called me back. 
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“I neglected to say to you, Mr. Groton,” 
he said, “that the employees of Thorne, 
Wilber and Company do not speculate. 
We are bankers and brokers." 

"Very good, sir," I answered. Just a 
piece of necessary formality to be gone 
through with every new employee, Le 
sumed. Not to be taken too seriously. In 
Wall Street and not speculate? Of course 
it sounded well. The employees of Thorne, 
Wilber and Company do not speculate! 
Fine words, good advertising, a splendid 
slogan to spread among investors. Doubt- 
less it would not stand in the way of my 
picking up a little money later on; but at 
the beginning, at least, I was there to play 
the game Thorne’s way. If he esa’ no 
speculating, no speculating it should be. 

And on the whole I was glad he had said 
it. I wanted to root the lure out of my 
soul, to be sure that I was master of it and 
not it of me. Two hundred dollars a 
month was not much; but the income from 
my twenty-two thousand would bring me 
another thousand. It was enough—and 
enough, with comfort and a growing repu- 
tation, was a thousand times preferable to 
the strain and worry and heartburn of the 
past. 

After the first newness wore off, I felt 
more at peace with the world than for 
a long time before. I could give out my 
card with the name Thorne, Wilber and 
Company engraved in the corner, and 
suffer no feeling of embarrassment. I did 
not have to explain who my employers 
were; the street address was explanation 
enough to anybody not familiar with the 
firm itself. There was nothing in its rec- 
ord to apologize for. I had a pride in my 
connection, and enthusiasm for my work. 

Thorne had been right: money was a 
secondary consideration; the association 
was the main thing. What if my salary 
was only two hundred dollars a month? 
I had no need to save a lot of money, or 
worry about the future. It wasn't like the 
atmosphere in Juergens's office, where one 
felt all the time that he must clean up to- 
day, lest there should not be any to-mor- 
row. All I had to do was to deliver the 
goods, and the morrow would take care of 
itself. 

There was satisfaction in that thought 
—and peace. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


NE anchor I had kept firmly to wind- 
ward throughout all the troubled 
months with Mer Juergens. I had reso- 
lutely stuck to my work in the evening 
classes at the university. As a special ad- 
dition to our classroom work, we were 


out any sacrifice of dignity or ethical 
standards." 

When the talk was over I stepped up to 
the speaker and introduced myself. He 
was very cordial. He recommended some 
books on the psychology of advertising, 
and invited me to call at his office a day 
or two later for a further talk about the 
matter. [accepted gladly. 

It really surprised me that a man so 
high in his profession as he, and so busy, 
should be willing to take time with me. 
It was my first experience of the kind in 
New York and I liked it. In later years 
I have learned that there are very few men, 
no matter how big, who cannot be ap- 
proached by a young man, if he is intelli- 
gent and courteous and really has some: 
thing to say. If I were to write one line on 
my tombstone to explain why it is carved 
out of marble instead of slate, I would 
write: “This man asked questions, and 
though occasionally rebuffed was rewarded 
with so much information that the rebuffs 
rolled off his back like water from a duck.” 


CALLED at the office of the advertising 

agency three or four days later. It was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. The 
president took me into his private office, 
left word that he would be engaged for the 
rest of the day, and together we went to 
work. 

“Your people deal in municipal securi- 
ties and railroads chiefly, don't they?” he 
asked. 

"Yes," I said, "with some few high- 
class industrials." 

*"There's a wonderful chance for you," 
he continued. “All the concerns whose se- 
curities you handle are well known to the 
public. They are perfectly safe. Their 
names are household words. You ought 
to be advertising conservatively but con- 
tinuously all the time. You ought to 
build up a mailing list of half a million in- 


vestors to whom your bulletins would i 


out every week. You have a wonderful 
chance not merely to make a lot of money 
but to do a big public service. There’s no 
habit that gets hold of a man so hard as 
the habit of clipping coupons off bonds. 
You can form that habit in half a million 
people. You can make thrift really popu- 
lar in America.” 

We got so engrossed that at my invita- 
tior he went to the club with me for din- 
ner, taking along with us a chap a little 
older than myself, Jim Morse. 

Morse was a “‘copy-writer.” His folks 


had intended him for the priesthood, but 


he had run away from school after a cou- 
ple of years of it and become a bartender. 
He had been tramp printer, the editor of a 


given the privilege of talks once or twice 
a month from prominent men in various 
lines of business. One night the president 
of a large advertising agency came to talk 
to us. 

This remark in particular struck straight 
home to me: 

“One great field still undeveloped,” he 
said, "is in the advertisement and sale of 
securities to-the small investor. The great 
banking houses, in their desire to preserve 
their dignity and reputation, have leaned 
| over backward. What little advertising 

they do is formal and lacking in imagina- 
| tion. The house which first realizes the 
possibilities of taking its securities direct 
to the people will open up a wonderfully 
fertile territory; and it can be done with- 


done for over 72,500 others in the 
last six 
LJ Fa 


country newspaper, a traveling salesman, 
and half a dozen other things. He had a 
friendly smile, and an ability to make the 
King's English stand up and jump through, 
or lie down and roll over, in advertise- 
ments, that had helped to put more than 
one concern on the high road to success. 
I took an immediate liking to Morse, 
and apparently the feeling was recipro- 
cated. With the president of the adver- 
tising agency, we sat until late that night, 
laying out schemes for Thorne, Wilber 
and Company. They were apparenti 
perfectly willing that I should have credit 
for the schemes, if only they got the busi- 
ness. It was agreed that we were to meet 
again, and that little by little I was to 
drop their ideas about the office, and seck 
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shoes as ever. I know it 
will do al! this and ! want you to 
send for “Fa ES - 
cause | know you will then tell 
all your friends about it just as 

ese 72,500 others are doing. 


rite now, as this announcement may not 
appear in this paper again. Just send name 
dresa and "Fairyfoot" will be sent 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Write today. 
FOOT REMEDY Co. 
3575 W. 26th St. 
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to break down opposition as fast as I 
could. When the psychological time ar- 
rived, I was to bring on the president, and 
we were to go at old Thorne together. 


AS I WENT on in the organization I 

pretty quickly got the measure of'the 

other men in it also: Mitchell was a Har- 

vard man who had been a great full-back 

five years before. He spent little time at 

the office, had only an' average amount of | 
brains, but his social connections were | 
valuable and brought in a good deal of 
business. Willis was a cousin of Wil- 
ber's, and had to be taken care of if Wil- | 
ber was to have any peace with his wife. 
The best man in the organization was Par- 
ker, who had worked his way through the 
University of Chicago, and plowed into Wall 
Street as he used to plow into an opposing 
football team, pushing his way clear into | 
the firm. He and I soon found common 
traits and interests. We had the mutual 
bond of impecunious beginnings; such as 
we were, we had made ourselves, and our 
struggles had set us apart in an indefinable 
sort of way from the others, most of whom 
were the heirs of money. It was to Parker 
that [ confided my advertising plans. And 
without ever saying it out loud to each 
other, we formed a tacit alliance against 
the richer and softer members of the 
crowd. Some day, we knew, the real 


Wilber. 
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* Here's Where We Got Our Start" 


*Look, Nell — this coupon! 


comforts —to this coupon." 


Remember the night you 
urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy we 
were when I came home with the news of my first promotion? 
We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 


'Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
powers in the firm of Thorne, Wilber and | homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
Company would be neither Thorne nor |their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and country 


—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 


There 


He was able to teach me a great deal |are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; carpen- 
about the mechanism of the business and | ters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers 
and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid 


l, in turn, found that some of the things 
lhad learned in my two years with Juer- 
gens were very well worth.knowing. Par- 
ker soon discovered that I had in me that 
sixth sense of smelling out a profit which 
Was so much more highly developed in 
Juergens, and is the gift of the gods to only 
a very few. | 

“I understand that the employees of | 
Thorne, Wilber and Company never 
speculate,” I said to him one day. 

He smiled. 

"Correct," he answered. “The em- 
ployees never do." 

“But members of the firm—" I sug- 
gested. 

He held up a protesting hand. 

“Perish the thought." 

“Tt just occurred to me,” I continued, 
"that with the cotton crop as bad as it 
promises to be, one might drop overboard 
à few shares of the stock of some Southern 
railroads.” 

“An interesting thought.” 

“Even,” I continued, “even if one 
didn't happen at the time to own them." 

„We understood each other. We were 
kindred spirits. He told me a few days 
later that he had put through a little trade 
to our mutual advantage. It was not 
speculating after the fashion I had fol- 
lowed with Mer Juergens. I justified it to 
myself in a number of ways. And yet it 
was speculating. When our first deal was 
closed out, and I put into my pocket the 
slip of paper that represented my share of 
the profit, the old siren call to “get it 
quick" set my heart to thumping a little 
faster. I knew that all my dream of hav- 
ing lived down that passion was a dream 
and nothing else. The thing was in my 
blood, its pulse was my pulse, my heart 
was tuned to it. 

l had been kept in the bond department 


responsible positions. 

'There are such men as Jesse G. 
Vincent, who advanced from tool- 
maker's apprentice to Vice President 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor 
Car Company. Such men as H. E. 
Gardner, who won through I. C. S. 
spare time study the training that 
equipped him to build the great Equi- 
table Building. These are but examples. 
They have proved what men with 
ambition can do. 


More than a million men and women 
in the last 26 years have advanced 
themselves in position and salary 
through I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 
are studying right now. You can join 
them and get in line for promotion. 

"The first step to success in the I. C. S. 
way is to choose your career from this 
list and mark and mail this coupon 
here and now. 


F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2285 RANTON, PA. 


, SC 


Explain, without obligatin 
the position, or in the sub. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Siscie ene 
elegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG'R. 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Arehitectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
| Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


pm how I oan quailty io 
ec 


r 

, before which I mark X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

tast 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Aato Repairing Spanish 
Navigation rman 
AGRICULTURE French 
PoultryRaising Italian 
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: for 
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over 


sold to Woman's Home Compan 


and other leading magazines." 


Also courses in 
Versification and 
nalism. 
Courses, 


Dr. Esenweln 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Short-Story Writing 


ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 

rumes Esenwein, for years Ed- 
One student writes:— "Before 
\ completing the lessons, received 
$1,000 for manuscripts 


ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 


under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


MAINTAIN A NORMAL 
TEMPERATURE IN YOUR HOME 


THERMOMETERS 


Taylor In: 


mont Companies 


The American Magazine 
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“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 
law 'Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you, under the 
Kodak name, a camera or films, or 
other goods not of our manufacture, 
you can be sure that he has an inferior 
article that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


I can hear now 


Rider Agents Want d 


^ 


RE E pletely equipped d Wh clon pier light. - s 
Winte MO "v ET andhorn, carrier, stand, too 
° coaster-brake, mud guards an A 
pair in my ears now, but anti-skid tires. Cholee of 44 other 


they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


“The M Phone f 
Tbe orley ‘or 


DEAF 


Is to the ears what 


DELIVERED FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big |f 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers and terms. 

Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sun ies, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 

SEND NO MONEY but tell us 


eyes. Invisibie, com- exactly what you need. Do not ber until you 


fortable, weightless 


terms and the bi ù catalog. 
ana, harmiess. Anyone ean adjust it.” Over one hun- get our prices, y 
dred thov- in| soid. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THe “MORLEY CO.” Dee 785. Bare Bike monins MEAD CYCLE COMPANY ' 


What 190 sin, YOU ‘te Nation's s Capital 


The little matter of 18€ in stamps or coin will bring youl the Pathfinder 
nerve-center of civilization ; astor is being 
. The Pathfin 


13 weeks on trial, The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now ín its 25th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 


partial and correct di. 
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Send 186 to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 1 
weeks, The 


The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. inder, Box 16 Washington, D. C. 


| only a little while. 


'The members of the 
firm were not long in finding out that I 
had a special gift for sensing profits, and 
could be very useful inside in ljk aling with 
the firm’s clients. It was against the rules 
of the house ever to advise a customer to 
buy or sell; yet a man with market sense, 
without advising, could discreetly hint in 
such a way as to win the gratitude of cus- 
tomers and add to the popularity of the 
house. 


WAS seated beside Parker’s desk one 

afternoon just before closing time when 
a woman of striking appearance entered 
the door. She was medium height and 
dark, with deep brown eyes. She was 
dressed in an expensively tailored suit 
which set off her figure admirably. Almost 
any man would have called her beautiful, 
aout nine out of ten women—which is 

robably the maximum possible. In one 
and she held a silver chain the other end 
of which was attached to a fluffy little dog. 

“Know who she is?” Parker asked. 

I confessed my ignorance. 

* A very valued customer of the house,” 
he said. “Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss.” 

I gasped. There were few names more 
frequently in the society columns than 
hers. She was more than a social adorn- 
ment; she was a municipal institution. 
Stop any dozen men on the street and ask 
them to name the three smartest women 
in New York, and her election would be 
unanimous. She was received every- 
where, and her verve and enthusiasm were 
counted on to enliven the sometimes 
rather pointless entertainments of her set. 

“I suppose she’s got millions,” I said to 
Parker, as she swept by us toward the 
private office of Wilber. 

“Maybe,” he replied, “and, again, may- 
be not. My guess is not. She’s a widow, 
you know. No one seems to know just 
what became of Prentiss; probably couldn't 
stand the pace. Anyway, he conveniently 
passed off the scene, leaving Mrs. von 
Ogden the prefix, which is useful, and how 
much money nobody knows. But not any 
too much, I wager. At least if she had 
millions, why should she play down here?’ 

“Maybes! e loves the thrill,” I hazarded. 

“Maybe,” he echoed. “ But we watch 
her balance pretty carefully just the same. 
It doesn’t always exactly look like the bal- 
ance of a millionairess. Not always.” 

She was in Wilber’s office perhaps ten 
minutes, and when she passed out’ it 
seemed to me she looked a little worried. 
With a nod to Parker and a smile, she 
swept by us. I waited until after the 
office closed, and most of the others had 
gone. Then I stepped over to the cashier’s 
cage and, making some excuse, took a look 
at Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss’s account. 

Parker was right. She had a pretty 
generous balance with us, something like 
sixty thousand dollars. But it didn’t look 
like a millionaire’s account. There had 
been too many drafts against it; it seemed 
to suggest that its owner needed money 
pretty much all the time. There were 
some fair-sized profits on deals that in- 
dicated clearly that Mrs. von Ogden must 
have had some very good information 
straight from headquarters. And there 
were equally emphatic losses, some of 
which Saula bave put the veriest tyro to 
the blush. The seasoned speculator does 
not trade every day; he is content to re- 


, main out of the market, to wait pauently 
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his opportunity, to let one good day bal- 
ance a week of profitless ones. It is gen- 
erally the account whose owner needs 
money quickly and too badly that shows 
trades every day in the year. Mrs. von 
Ogden Prentiss’s account was of that sort. 

The office was pretty well deserted by 
the time I had finished my study of her 
trades. I closed the book, passed it across 
to the old white-haired bookkeeper, and 
started out. And all the way up-town Mrs. 


von Ogden Prentiss occupied my thoughts - 


to the exclusion of everything else. 

I had seen her pictured often in the Sun- 
day supplements—beautiful, vivacious, 
surrounded by men. To this picture now 
was added fuller detail, supplied by my 
half hour with her account. With those 
pages of our ledger, and with scraps of gos- 
sip which I had picked up here and there 
in the society columns, I fashioned a fairly 
complete history of Mrs. von Ogden Pren- 
tis. By the time I had reached Brooklyn 
Bridge, I thought that I knew the lady 
fairly well. 

*How much does one need to live on in 
New York?" someone asked Chaunce 
Depew. To which Chauncey sapi, 
“Just a little more than he has.” 

So with Mrs. von Ogden. Her late hus- 
band, I conjectured, had left her a com- 
fortable fortune, but not enough. Min- 
gling with the families of the Street, bathed 
in the atmosphere of tips and winnings, 
nothing was more natural than that she 
should seek to recruit her fortune from the 
great reservoir that seemed to pour out 
such a golden stream. Her friends’ hus- 
bands were in the Street, and were always 
in funds. Why should she not work the 
same rich mine? 

She “belonged” unquestionably; the 
best homes in the city and at Newport 
were open to her. But what shall it profit 
a woman to “‘ belong" if she cannot dress 
the part? So I reasoned to myself, and as 
Iwalked it became clear to me how I might 
be very useful to Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss, 
and Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss to me. 


STEPPED into a corner drug store and 
dropped a nickel into the public tele- 
phone. Marvelous wonderworker—the 
humble nickel, more potent than Aladdin’s 
lamp, more instant than a king’s messen- 
ger. Liveried servants, iron fences and 
armed guards may shut the poor man from 
the great. But neither fences, guards nor 
servants can prevail against the nickel. 
Let a beggar but invoke its magic, and he 
may project his voice into the heart of 
alaces. ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in 
usiness,”” says the Bible, * he shall stand 
before kings.” Seest thou a man with a 
nickel in his pocket; he may, if he choose, 
stand in a corner saloon and make his 
voice heard in the boudoir of a queen. 

I dropped my nickel into the slot. 

À man's voice answered from the other 
end of the wire. 

“This is Mr. Groton of Thorne, Wilber 
and Company,” I said. “Please say to 
Mrs. Prentiss that it is important.” 

The man asked me to wait. And a mo- 
ment later I heard over the wire the sound 
of footsteps on stairs. 

(To be continued) 


NEXT month George reaches a crisis, 
and meets it too. 


is the greatest American who ever put 
pen to paper. The San Francisco 
Bulletin said only a few days ago— 
“Without his influence, it is not too 
much to say, American humor would 
be far different from what it is. Mil- 
lions have read his books—perhaps 
America itself would be different if 
it were not for his influence. Looking 
backward upon his period he seems an 
inevitable phenomenon. American 
history would not be complete with- 
out him. There HAD to be a Mark 
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ATURDAY—no school—but Aunt Polly 
said he had to whitewash the fence. Work 
on a holiday! When he had planned such a 
wonderful day of swimming—pirates and things. 
But Tom Sawyer was a cleverimpand henot only 


managed so that the other boys 
did the whitewashing—but he got 
these same victims to pay him for 
allowing them to do the work. 

It is the most famous story in 
the world—every man knows it— 
every man has lived it—but only 
Mark Twain could keep it—for to 
sympathetic understanding of man 
and boy he added the style of 
genius. 


MARK 
TWAIN 


Twain, just as there had to be an 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

An American home without his work 
is as empty as an American history 
would be without Lincoln. We'd like 
forever to keep on putting out his 
marvelous volumes of joy and tears 
into American homes at the low price 
Mark Twain liked. But we have no 
control over the prices of materials 
that go into books,—we cannot keep 
our present low price down much 
longer. 
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"A Kind of a 
Dog-gone Christian" 


(Continued from page 33) 


covered with huge boulders and cacti, 
with an dccational scrubby pinon. Shirt- 
'tail Bend was just above it. He stationed 
himself behind one of the large rocks and 
cast his glance up the mountain, along 
the road of many turnings. 

Almost at once he saw the buckboard 
descending slowly along the shelves. It 
Yu be at least another hour before 

apjack would reach Shirttail Bend. 
ndy rolled a stone behind the boulder 
d sat down to wait. 


STRANGE thoughts were his as he sat 
there shivering, the loaded Winchester 
across his knees. He wondered if at the 
critical moment his nerve might not play 
him false. Could he disguise his voice? 
Could he down the tremble which he felt 
would be sure to struggle into his tones? 

And suppose the old man should show 
fight, or make a dash? Should he fire? 
Did he dare carry the thing to that damn- 
ing point? Andy could see the smoke 
from the chimney of Ezra Jackson's ranch, 
a mile away. Sup lapjack should 
turn and run back for Jackson's aid? 
Then—then Andy would be obliged to 
He closed his eyes, and his head 
swam. 

But once he had the gold, his troubles 
would be over. While they were seeking 
him in Victorville he would be in San Ber- 
nardino, on the other side of the range. 

But getting possession of the little can- 
vas bags! Had he the nerve, after all? 
Would he fail? No! He would not! There 
was too much at stake. He would— 

He had forgotten the buckboard creep- 
ing slowly round the bends above. Sud- 
denly he rose and strained his eyes up the 
mountainside. 

The vehicle was just making the last 
turn above Jackson’s ranch. Flapjack 
would stop there to water his mules. In 
fifteen minutes, now, Andy’s crisis would 
be upon him. He sank back with a heart- 
breaking sigh, and took out a red bandan- 
na handkerchief. His fingers trembled as 
he knotted it at the nape of his neck so 
that a red triangle hung from the bridge of 
his nose to his breast. He fingered the 
rifle nervously. Twice he examined the 
chamber to see if the weapon was loaded. 
He began this a third time, then, with a 
premblng laugh, forced himself to remem- 

er. 

He waited and waited, looked again and 
again. The buckboard did not appear. 
He was sure it should be in sight on Shirt- 
tail Bend. 

Ten minutes more he waited, watching 
constantly. Something was wrong. Flap- 
jack had stopped. This indecision was 
cruel. He must crawl from cover and 
learn the reason for the delay. 

He dodged from boulder to boulder till, 
up on the mountainside above him, Jack- 
son’s ranchewas in sight. There stood the 
buckboard at the watering trough beside 
the road. Flapjack was nowhere to be 
seen. g 

Five minutes more Andy waited, his 
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eyes on the vehicle. He could almost 
imagine he saw those canvas bags beneath 
the seat. Why not sneak up and help him- 
self? 

Inaction was consuming the watcher. 
With a growl of bitter rage he scrambled 
up the mountainside toward the mules. 
Hs eyes never left the team. 

Ten minutes brought him to the road at 
a point a hundred yards above the trough. 
Still nobody was in sight. Under the 
seat of the Durkbosid-— n6, there was no 
mistakel—was something that looked like 
Flapjack's canvas bags. LE 

Andy felt that he could bite his heart, 
almost. There before him lay a fortune. 
As sure as he ran toward the buckboard, 
Flapjack would appear. But he fought 
himself, closed his sweaty grip on the rifle, 
and began running on tiptoes toward the 
prze. He reached the buckboard, fren- 
ziedly lifted out the heavy bags, and, cast- 
int one terrified glance toward Jackson's 
cabin, plunged with his burden into the 
pifions. 

No outcry followed him. No gun was 
fred. On and on he plunged down the 
mountainside, a ringing in his ears, hot 
sweat streaming down his cheeks. He 
threw away the Winchester, jerked the 
bandanna from his face. Hugging his 
heavy burden as a bear hugs a sucklin, 
pa. slipping, falling, torn by thorns an 

ruised by stones, he fled on blindly as a 
damned soul from the wrath to come. 

At last he dropped exhausted. He la 
face down, moaning for breath. At vem d 
he forced himself up, knew that he was 
safe, knew that the ingots were his without 
bloodshed, without an incriminating word, 
almost without an effort. The sucker had 
left them unguarded in his buckboard 
while he swapped inane lies with toothless 
old Jackson! 


S a cat plays with its victim, with 

“A soft, taunting pats that hint sugges- 
tively of the power behind, so fell the 
snow. Slowly theground whitened. Bushes 
tok on weird shapes. Rocks disa 
peared. Strange noises resounded eerily 
through the forest. 

For hours the thief toiled on. Time and 
again the awfulness of his situation came 
tohim. The fear of becoming lost in that 
terrible land! The fear of freezing! Of 
death, with his bags clutched to his breast! 
And the killing weight of them! How 
much longer could he struggle on? His 
feet grew heavy. His brain reeled. Dull 
pains were in his shoulders. His back 
seemed breaking. His heart throbbed 
ga, emobed, E 6 

„Then, just as the great fear was upon 
him again, he topped a rise and, through 
the driving storm, caught a glimpse of 
Saddle Lake. With a cry of hope he hur- 
ried down the slope and dropped wearily 
at the edge of the ice. 

He had twenty miles to go through the 
Storm to his prearranged camping place, 
and to carry Efey pounds. Darkness was 
not far off. Yet it seemed not so cold, and 
he now knew every inch of the road. 


But twenty miles! we 
He dragged himself to his feet, lifted the 
heavy bags and stepped out on the snow- 


covered ice of the lake. 

He had covered half a mile perhaps, 
when suddenly the lake gave out a re- 
sounding groan. Andy paused. Again he 
stepped forward. Once more came a 
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groan which seemed to shiver from end to 
end of the sheet of ice. A sudden loud re- 
es brought him to a startled snd 

thing happened. Cautiously he k 
on. Why, the ice was solid! Hadn’t k 
crossed ıt that morning? But it had 
groaned then, he remembered. Yesterday 
had been warm; the ice had thawed. And 
now—the sudden cold sweat broke on his 
forehead, —now he was carrying fifty extra 
pounds! 

He stopped, terror-stricken. 
about came the groanin 

. a horrifying battle o sounds. 
sinking! sinking! 

The next instant he felt his footing glide 
from under him. Ice water rippled to his 
chin. He was sinking, plunging to his 
death! 

With a scream he let go both bags, and 
clutched wildly at the ice. It gave before 
his grasp, his face was immersed in 
water. Then there came a chug, and in- 
stantly he was erect and on his feet. He 
had touched bottom. He was in water 


x up to his neck 

Aie that he was not to drown—he 
had forgotten the shallowness of Saddle 
Lake—he located the bags with his feet, 
held his breath, and lowered himself till 
his fingers grasped them, then lifted them 
to safety. 

Again and again now he tried the ice. 
Always it gave way when he was halfway 
uponit. He was freezing! There was now 
no feeling in his hands or arms. 
knew whether or not they still held the 
burden. With ungainly plunges he as- 
sailed the ice—always it gave—always he 
sank back into the freezing grip of the 
water. 

He was almost spent when he gave up 
with a moan of despair. Some greater 
force than his had said him nay. ‘The ice 
would not hold him and his loot. 

Crying in anguish against his fate, he re- 
leased his hold on the treasure and dived 
again at the ice. Twice it broke under his 
weight; the third time it held. Then Andy 
dragged himself over the snowy surface 
like a crab, or a crippled dog. Sobbing, he 
reached the shore, flogged himself to the 
homesteader’s cabin, staggered on his 
knees at the door and pushed it open, 
crawled in and fell unconscious on the 
floor within two feet of the bed. 

He awoke presently, laughed softly, and 
closed his eyes again. He was so warm— 
so comfortable! He had not an ache nor a 
worry; all he wanted was a little sleep . . 

a little ven And "e was close . . . so 
close . . . so sweet. . 


S THE faint, weird dawnlight sifts 
through cracks into a cellar, so came 
the first filterings of consciousness to the 
brain of Andy Girard. There was the 
sense of light and of sound, little more. 
The light was from a single twinkling 
eye. The sound was a booming, buzzing 
roar that rose and fell and filled his ears. 
It seemed as if he had always lived with 
that enveloping noise about him. 

Then suddenly came the sense of pain. 
Every bone in his body ached as if tor- 
ured in a vise. His pain increased. He 
opened his eyes. Above him loomed a 
great bulk. The roaring in Andy's ears 
took on the form of words. He listened— 


From all 
. a crackling 
He was 


“Oh, a little ole man come a ridin’ by— 
Sezzl, ‘Ole man, your hoss will die.’ 


He scarce: 


Sezzee, ‘If he dies I'll tan his skin, 
An’ if he lives I'll ride im ag in." 


“Flapjack!” murmured Andy, and the 
nightmare of his recent past crowded his 
thoughts. 

Soon he knew that he had been stripped 
stark naked. He was prone before the 
homesteader's cabin in a foot ofsnow. The 
twinkling light was from a lantern in the 
doorway. That terrible grip of Flapjack’s 
immense fingers was bruising his flesh. 
Flapjack was Pone him, naked, in the 
snow, rubbing him, pounding him, chafing 
him desperately from head to foot. Per- 
spiration streamed from the broad brow 
of the miner and froze at the point of his 
stubby white beard. He was working with 
might and main; and intermittent words 
of the quaint old song that fell from his 
lips were displaced by grunts. 

The dull ache grew to a tingling which 
tortured Andy from his scalp to his toes. 
Still the old man piled the snow upon his 
nude body and ru bed it in, and scoured 
him with it till it seemed the snow was 
melted lead which was burning him to a 
crisp. 


I WAS over at last. The spark of life 
had been kindled. Flapjack helped the 
youth to his feet and ede him run circles 
about the cabin in the darkness as fast as 
his tottering legs would carry him. And 
finally the gripping fingers drew him into 
the cabin, where he fell exhausted on the 
floor. 

“ Fine business!" was the first word the 
old miner passed to Andy as he set the 
lantern on the table. “There’s dry clothes 
here, son. Get into 'em. You may think 
a fire would be nice, but it wouldn't." 

Stiff and sore, red as a beet, and still 
tingling, Andy struggled into his clothes— 
his own clothes. Those of the home- 
steader he left lying where Flapjack had 
thrown them. pine vi watched, a curi- 
ous light in his gray eyes. 

“Keep movin’,” he advised, as Andy 
finished. “Walk up and down the room a 
little. The buckboard’s outside; but, when 
you're ready, I reckon I better lead the 
no and walk you to camp.’ 

began pacing back and forth the 
Prey ength of the cabin. Suddenly he 
blurted out: 

* You're wondering about the jhome- 
steader’ s clothes you found on me.’ 

“Maybe,” replied Flapjack, and took a 
tin of tobacco and his pipe from his mack- 
inaw. 

“I wore them asa disguise when I went 
to hold you up.’ 

A short space of silence, while Flapjack 
tam nav tobacco into his pipe bowl, then: 

“ o ” 

“Yes,” said Andy, with a dogged grind- 
ing of his teeth. Then out it came, bit by 
bit, disjointed, but concentrating at last 
into a complete admission of his guilt. 

Andy ceased speaking. Back and forth, 
back and forth he paced—a torn, broken 
soul, but mercifully healed by confession. 

“And the bags are out there in the lake, 
are they, Andy?” came Flapjack’s voice 
at last. 

Andy’s head nodded. 

“You mighta thought up a lie that I'd 
'a' swallowed about the homesteader's 
clothes, Andy." 

“Yes, I might.” 

“And later, months later, maybe, you 


“A Kind of a Dog-gone Christian,” 
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could 'a* found the gold again. Wouldn't 
be much of a trick, as long as you remem- 
bered about where you let her sink." 

"[know. Idon't want it. It's yours.” 
Andy paced on. Flapjack remained si- 
lent, fing, his steel-gray es far away. 

"What's this, Andy?’ T Mapjack was 
pointing to a silver dollar on the table. 

“I lek it to pay for the grub I’d eaten,” 
said the boy. 

More silence, longer this time. Andy 
walked on, head bent. So long did the 
miner sit without speaking that at last 
Andy cast a sly glance his way. 


[IABACK was struggling with silent 
laughter. 

"I've confessed,” said Andy sullenly. 
"[ admit my guilt, my ingratitude. I con- 
fessed of my own free will. Send me to the 
pen. I’m ready to pay the price. But 
don't laugh at me." 

"[ain't exactly laughin’ at you, Andy,” 
chuckled the old man, “I’m laughin’ at 
that there dollar.” 

Andy stopped in his tracks. “Why?” 

Flapjack shook his head, and chuckled 
again. "You'rea r outlaw, Andy," he 
sad. "Go out to hold d up a man for fifty 
pounds o' gold, and leave a dollar to pay 
for a slice o’ ham and a couple o' spuds. 
Andy, you're tolerable inconsistent." 

The boy said nothing, but continued 
his pacing. At length, as Flapjack re- 
mained silent, he stopped before him. 
"Let's go," he said. eom ready. And, 
and—well, thank you for—for saving my 
life.” The tears rushed to his eyes. “‘Oh, 
come on!" he burst out passionately. 
"Turn me over to the law!" 

"Sit down, son," ordered Flapjack. 
"You've had your shirt off enough in the 
past half hour." 

Andy obeyed wiltingly, dropping his 
arm along the back of the chair and hiding 
his burning eyes in his sleeve. 

"Law," Flapjack was musing; “ I ain’t 
much for law, Andy. The laws o’ man 
look crooked to me, crooked and mighty 
disappointin’. D’ye know, Andy, I'm a 
kind of a dog-gone Christian? Not the 
church-goin' kind, ye understand; but I 
like that Bible story about when the Al- 
mighty told the gang to throw stones at 
the woman o’ Jerusalem, if any of 'em had 
an idea his conscience was so dog-gone well 
balanced he could heave one straight. 
Don't remember of any pebbles flyin' 
round i in her direction, do you? The ideas 
o' that fella Jesus weren't so bad. Seems 
a few of 'em inserted into the law wouldn't 

work no harm. Yes, I reckon I'm a dog- 
gone Christian, Andy." 

The boy looked up. “You’re going to 

let me go? 

Flapjack puffed on his pipe. It had 
gone out, but he seemed not to notice. 

“No, And I reckon I don’t intend to 

let you go," "he said dreamily. "Seems to 
me you oughta be all right after this. You 
oughta be a valuable man now, a virtuous 
man. I don't give a whoop for an inno- 
cent man or an innocent woman. They're 
good because they never had the chance 
to be bad. Gi' me the man or woman that 
has turned a dirty trick, and then's so dis- 
gusted with themselves that they're vac- 
cinated for all time." He glanced at the 
dollar on the table and chuckled again. 
" You'll never pull off another stunt like 
this,” he finished. 
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the gold,” said Andy softly. “I’m giving 
it back, but—but my intentions—" 
* But you just feel kinda sneakin', don't 
pus As if you'd 'a' been asked to throw a 
rick at the woman o' Jerusalem. It's hell, 
ain't it? But I don't worry about the gold. 
Andy, that's a tolerable big bluff I run 
when I hike off to Victorville with the 
shotgun between my knees and the bags 
under the seat. I’ve run it seven years, 
and you're the first sucker that ever bit. 


HERE'S one man in this world that 
I trust absolutely. Ole Figueroa 
Schield. You've noticed, maybe, that ole 
Fig happens into camp about the time bul- 
lion's ready to go to the bank. The boys 
think he comes at that time because then 
I'll be in a good humor, and'll fill up his 
pus bags with grub and feed. Well, the 
oys don't know what I'm tellin' you. 
But, listen! When Figueroa goes outa 
Pocked Squaw, down under his load o' 
grub is all the gold the mine's produced in 
the month precedin'. He takes it straight 
to San Bernardino, and turns it over to 
the bank. 

“And in the meantime, just for a little 
bluff, Andy, I’ m on my way to Victorville 
with two bags o' lead. And I ship the lead 
and i insure it, and all, and the bank re- 
ceives it all right and proper. And I blow 
myself in Victorville so's the boys' ll think 
Im happy the weight's off o’ my mind. 
We won't trouble to lift those bags o' lead 
outa Saddle Lake. 

“Naturally, ' he went on, ignoring 
Andy's parted lips and wide-open eyes, 
“Tm a little careless with this lead. So 
when I was in chinnin' with old Ezra Jack- 
son I left it under the buggy seat, thinkin’ 
there wasn’t a soul within twenty miles. 
And when I come out and found it gone I 
didn’t say a word to Ezra, but got in and 
drove off, wonderin’ who the sucker was. 

“Well, there was no use to go on to Vic- 
torville; so then I turned back, wonderin’ 
what kind of a spiel I could invent for the 
boys at Pocked Squaw. Then I remem- 
bered that Hank Green, the homesteader 
that owns this here cabin, and who’s now 
down near Victorville, had been bonin’ me 
the last three trips in to bring him his 
crosscut saw next time I come. So I says 
to myself, ‘Pll drive right over now and 

et the thing so's I won't forget it. And 
fu tell the boys I was so ashamed o' m 
self for forgettin' it three times that, half. 
down the mountain, I thought of it 
and come back, just to teach myself a les- 
son.’ And I says, ‘I’ll keep the lap robe 
bunched under the seat so's they can't see 
that the bags are missin'; and to-morrow 
I c'n load up more lead and finish the trip.’ 

* And here in the cabin I find you freez- 
in' to death, and have got a tolerable job 
on my hands. And now, Andy, we'll take 
the crosscut and be goin’ back to camp.’ 

Andy rose. ‘‘Then—then,” he stam- 
mered, “I’m not a thief at all?" 

“A tolerable poor one, And 

The boy held out a sree hand. 
“Take it, please,” he urged. “And—and 
good-by. I'll try to—” 

“T guess we'll be goin’ home, Andy,” 
interrupted the old miner. ‘You see, 
ole Figueroa Schield’s quittin’ the pros- 
pectin’ game. Gettin’ too old, and he’s 
troubled with rheumatiz somethin’ fierce. 
He’s takin’ up a homestead down on the 
desert. When he carried the gold for me 


| this time it was his last trip. I was toler- 
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You Put That °52.75 


able worried about where I could get an 
honest man to take his place. Now I 
know. After this you'll take the gold to 
San Bernardino shite I’m pullin’ off the 
dummy trip to Victorville. Then, we just 
gotta get that Scotia girl, back in Omaha.” 
The gray eyes twinkled softly at the sob- 
bing penitent. 

“Yes, you're the man I need. You're a 
virtuous man now. You've been vacci- 
nated. I told you long ago you reminded 
me o' when Y fret come West. Lord, 
Andy, I’ve pulled off a raft o' crooked 
deals since then. I'm vaccinated now, like 
rou. But I can't throw stones—couldn’t 
hit a flock o' barns. Le’s go home, Andy. 
Them mules don’t like to stand.” 


NEXT month Bertha A. Rich will tell 
the story of a traveling saleswoman, 
called Williams, who had an extra- 
ordinary experience out on the road. 
The story is entitled “Williams ‘Gets 
onto’ Herself.” The yarn is full of 
fun and common sense. 


Plays Worth Seeing 
This Winter 


(Continued from page 30) 


called * Tiger Rose,” produced much better 
than it deserves by Belasco; and in an ut- 
terly artificial but pleasant entertainment 
by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, 
called “ Polly with a Past," Mr. Belasco in- 
troduces to the “legitimate” stage a young 
actress from musical comedy, Ina Claire, 
who may yet take an honored place—it is 
too soon to say. In the Ziegfeld “ Follies” 
she used to do imitations, and her acting 
still smacks of mimicry rather than real 
thought and feeling. In this little ro- 
mance she assumes the róle of a dashing 
French adventuress—quite at variance 
with her real character—in order to cure 
a nice young chap of certain amatory de- 
lusions, and of course with the usual happy 
results. It is all quite harmless and pleas- 
ant, and very wall done. A really charm- 
De though at times crude, romance is 
“The Pipes of Pan,” by Edward Childs 
Carpenter. It is delightfully acted, too. 
But the real romance of the season will 
be found in the dramatization of Du 
Maurier's lovely story, “ Peter Ibbetson,” 
the tale of two lovers who met all their 
lives but in a dream. Yearning is perhaps 
the most potent of all lyric emotions, and 
this is the dramatization of yearning, with 
no little of the haunting, lyric heartache 
caught in the crude mechanics of the stage. 
John Barrymore plays Peter, Lionel Barry- 
more plays the Colonel, and Miss Constance 
Collier is Mary. The play has been rather 
surprisingly popular, considering the fact 
that “dream plays” are traditionally un- 
successful, and is well worth seeing. 
George Arliss's new production this year 
is a play about Alexander Hamilton, Mr. 
Arliss, of course, assuming the role of the 
first Secretary of the Treasury. Burr does 
not figure, the drama taking place during 
Washington's administration, and the epi- 
sode with Mrs. Reynolds furnishing the | 
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dramatic spine. Unfortunately, in an ef- 
fort to gloss over this episode in Hamil- 
ton's favor, the authors (they are Mr. 
Arliss, himself, and Mary Hamlin) have so 
far removed any understandable human 
passion that it becomes colorless and uncon- 
vincing. 

Moreover, the play is not written with 
sufficient distinction of dialogue or sub- 
tlety of character drawing to make 
plausible such figures as Jefferson, Mon- 
roe and Hamilton, its chief protagonists. 
Even Mr. Arliss's acting lacks in force, 
and, strangely enough for him, in finish. 
“Hamilton” is a worthy attempt at 
American historical drama, but it remains 
an attempt rather than an accomplish- 
ment, and very nearly convinces you that 
pe never could have written the 

eclaration of Independence. 


“IMHE TORCHES,” from the French 

play, “Les Flambeaux,” by Henry 
Bataille, first produced in Paris in 1912, 
was shown in English at the Bijou Theater 
by Lester Lonergan, on Wednesday even- 
ing, October 24th, 1917. Unless you have 
seen or read the play, the significance of 
that interval of time is not apparent. 
Naturally, “The Torches” says nothing 
about the war. Yet, in a sense, it is all 
about the war. The torches of the title 
are the lights of reason which more and 
more, we proudly thought, were coming 
to guide men. 

In this short space, it is impossible to 
set forth the story, which is intricate and 
compact. But this much can be told—it 
concerns a great scientist and his able wife, 
a couple like the discoverers of radium. 
"| he scientist, in a carnal moment, has 
been indiscreet, and to protect his wife’s 
peace of mind he causes the marriage of 
the girl to another scientist, his friend, who 
loves her. A low trick, you say? It does 
not seem to him so, because reason tells 
him all these people should not suffer for a 
moment’s lapse. Of course, they all do 
suffer. The other scientist learns the truth, 
becomes the avenging cave man, there is a 
duel, and the great man is killed. Only 
over his body do his wife and the friend 
join hands and resolve to carry on his 
work, to bear forward the torches, in spite 
of what has occurred. This play is written 
with the dramatic skill and sustained sus- 
pense of the trained French dramatist; it 
is also written (and translated by Charlton 
Andrews) with much distinction of dia- 


logue. Above all, however, it is notable 
for its spiritual sincerity and a significance 
much greater than its story, in bald out- 


line, can suggest. 

But between 1912, when it was written, 
and 1917, the torches of reason have been 
hurled to the ground and extinguished in 
the blood of a million men! As Bataille 
himself has just written concerning the 
war, in a preface to a new edition of his 
play, “C’est la saignée de la race, la morte 
des idées, l'appauvrissement des patries, le 
néant de l'erreur, l'aberration. suprême! 
Toutes lumiéres éteintes.” 

“Te is the death of ideas” —that is, by 
appealing to arms, by the arbitration of 
blood and carnage and brute force, men 
are sinking back from the heights of reason 
they seemed to have won. It is not the 
flare of the torches—reason—they follow, 
but the “rocket’s red glare.” Bataille’s 
new preface is the brave but despairing 
word of a modern Frenchman, of a spokes- 


man for a nation which fights now because 
it has to, hating and loathing what it does, 
regarding it as the supreme folly. 

So, quite aside from its intrinsic interest 
as drama, “The Torches” is tragically sig- 
nificant to-day as a picture of what the 
twentieth century was hopefully struggling 
toward, the aspirations of the best spirits 
of our age. These aspirations are now 
dashed to the earth. Can they rise again? 
Can the torches of reason, of mind which 
rules passion, and justice which conquers 
force, be kindled once more in the world? 
On our answer to that depends the future 
of mankind. 

The play of the winter which will un- 
doubtedly attract the largest number of 
people is “Chu Chin Chow." It is a 
glorified Oriental pantomime based on 
the story of the Forty Thieves. It is a 
succession of huge stage pictures swiftly 
shifted, glorious in color, gorgeous in 
costumes, and full of animation, music, 
dancing. Such players as Tyrone Power, 
Florence Reed Sid Henry E. Dixey are 
in the huge cast, and it cost a vast sum of 
money to produce, supposedly $150,000. 

In last season's productions which are 
now on the road, there are Maude Adams, 
who is playing in Barrie’s “A Kiss 
for Cinderella,” and Otis Skinner, who 
takes with rare romantic charm the róle of 
a poetic organ grinder in Tarkington's 
comedy, «Mr. Antonio." 

Among them is a bill made up of three 
short plays by J. M. Barrie, one of which, 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals," is 
Barrie at his most characteristic. The 
heroine is a poor old scrub-woman who 
* adopts" a soldier so she can seem to be 
doing her bit, and the soldier turns up, not 
at all pleased at being "adopted." Of 
course, in the end, she wins him—and then 
he has to go back, and is killed. The little 
play has all the humor, the tenderness, the 
searching pathos of Barrie at his best, and 
is quite irresistible. Did we say there was 
no adequate war play? This one, to be 
sure, is only the tiniest backwater of war, 
but still the war, the terrible, tragic war, 
is in it. It is such power as this to put 
great things, by suggestion, in little com- 
pass that marks the genius. This play is 
the work of a great artist. 

The Belasco production of “The Boom- 
erang," which ran for so long in New York, 
is still on tour, with practically all of the 
original cast. "Captain Kidd, Jr," is a 
jolly play, too, and Ruth Chatterton, in 
A. E. Thomas’s clever dramatization of 
* Come Out of the Kitchen" is visiting the 
larger cities. Here is a play about nice 
people, with a quaint and clever young 
actress, which eminently solves the prob- 
lem of young people's theater parties, for 
the young folks will enjoy it, and no par- 
ent could possibly object to it. 


THAT thrilling and cleverly constructed 
melodrama by Bayard Veiller, “The 
Thirteenth Chair,” is being played by 
two companies, one in the East, one 
in the West. Annie Russell is playing in 
the Western company, and is doing the 
part well, according to reports. ‘That 
uaint and delightful fantasy of the 
Droit “The Yellow Jacket," based on 
old Chinese plays and acted on a stage ap- 
proximating the Chinese model in sim- 
plicity and lack of scenery, is also going 
the rounds. It suffered a curious fate 
some years ago, when it was first intro- 
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duced, failing in America, and then return- 
ing to us after a triumph in all the capitals 
of Europe, to find a new lease of life on 
this side. 

Finally, there is “Seventeen,” a play 
made from Booth Tarkington's like-named 
stories of William Sylvester Baxter. Mr. 
Tarkington’s stories of this seventeen- 
year-old youth and all his juvenile com- 
panions and sweethearts are masterpieces 
of subtle observation of adolescence, and 
told with a sprightly, irresistible humor. 
It seems difficult to put them into a play, 
and still more difficult to find actors who 
can look the parts, and yet possess the 
necessary acting skill. Personally, we can- 
not guarantee that the trick has been 
turned, for the play has not yet reached | 
the East. But Stuart Walker, the inventor 
and presiding genius of the Portmanteau | 
Theater and high priest of the wonderful 
plays of Lord Dunsany in America, is the 
man who has made the experiment, trying 
it out first last summer in Mr. Tarking- 
ton's own Indianapolis. From the ac- 
counts we then received from competent , 
observers, we gather that the trick was 
turned, and that “Seventeen” as a play 
has at least some of the truth and charm 
and humor of the book. If it has even one 
third the truth and charm and humor, it is 
a play better than most, and well worth 
seeing. At this writing it is a sensation in 
Chicago. 

^ hy Masc ?" by JesseLynch Williams, 
and "Art aid ODPO? by Harold 
Chapin, an American who lost his life in 
the trenches of France, are two of the best 
p sof theseason. Williams's play, with a 

rilliant cast, is an intellectual comedy , 
written in the scintillating, ironic style of 
Shaw, but with far more than Shaw's 
underlying human sympathy. It is a 
genuine contribution to our native drama. 
"Art and Opportunity" is a quiet, slow- 
moving comedy, a character study of a 
scheming but charming woman, an Ameri- 
can trying to “land” a husband in Eng- 
land. It is written with charm, insight, wit 
and distinction, and proves how great a 
loss to letters was young Chapin's death. 

Philip Moeller, of the Washington 
Square Players, has written a play about 
George Sand, and Mrs. Fiske is acting the 
leading róle. Nothing this woman does, 
of course, can fail to be interesting and 
stimulating, but on the whole the play is 
disappointing, because it falls far short of 
the possibilities of the theme. 

At the last moment, too, we are able to 
list more successful entertainments, “The 
Gypsy Trail,” by Robert Housum, at the 
new Plymouth Theater, a romantic com- 
edy about nice people; and “The acy 
adapted from she French, and acted by 
Leo Ditrichstein. “The King” is a play 
about a royal personage in Paris, who 
doesn’t want to be reminded too much 
that he is a king, and it is a satire on king- 
ship, on snobs and on socialists. 


DO YOU believe in deciding things | 
quickly? Al Woods, one of the great 
geniuses of the theatrical world, does, 
and he tells why in an autobiograph- 
ical article in the March number. 
Incidentally he tells all sorts of things 
—who he thinks is the greatest ac- | 
tress, and other interesting facts con- | 
nected with the stage. 
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your teeth. 

will feel particularly 
smooth after using 
Forhan's. 


Forhan's is pleas- 
ant, cool anti- 
septic. If gum 
shrinkage al 
feady set in, start 
using Forhan's 
consult a dentist 
for special treat- 
ment. 

AtAll Drugeists 
FORHAN CO. 
193 6th Ave., N.Y. 
Send for 
TrialTube Free 
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Box 250 


GROW MUSHROOMS 
Start right, have a good paying business 
right at home. Mushrooms in big de- 


from 

: America’s great ty Send for free 

illus. publication “TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today. 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 467, 1342 N. Clark St., Chieago 
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Study 


FREE'B 


n become a skilled 
an at quarter as- 

» why one lesson with 
rt is worth a dozen other les- 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written 

Method includes 

tant modern improvements in teaching music 


trated. All music free. Di . Write today for free book. 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio B2, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Mistaken for My Wife’s Son 


How I Keep Myself Looking and Feeling Twenty 
Years Younger Than I Am 


By George H. McClellan 


$ OW old do you think I am?” a 
visitor asked the Editor of this 
magazine several months ago. 

Solomon might have been 
puzzled to answer the ques- 
tion. The visitor was tall, angular, erect, 
and his cheeks had the pink flush that 
usually departs with middle age. Yet his 
face had some of the wrinkles of age and 
his eyes had the “‘inset” that comes to 
most men when they are past fifty. 
“Well, I’m sixty-one,” the caller went 
on, as his physical: inconsistencies were 
being weighed, ‘‘and I can prove it.” 
After he had supplied the proof, he was 
asked to write the article that follows. 


MY WIFE, who is five years younger 
than I, took a trip to the country 
last summer. Before leaving home she 
planned definitely, as women usually do, 
the exact date she would return, and. told 
the iceman to resume his calls on that day. 
When her vacation was almost over she 
decided, as women frequently do, to stay 
away a little longer. 

On the morning she had planned the re- 


turn I was surprised by an early ring at : 


the door bell. There stood the iceman. 

“We don't want any ice to-day,” I said. 

* Don't want no ice?" he expostulated, 
looking pained. ''But, shure, yer mither 
told me to lave it, as she'd be afther 
comin’ home this mornin’!” 

I did not tell my Celtic friend that I was 
sixty-one years old. Probably if I had told 
him he would have left me a towel of 
cracked ice for my head. 

The other day I met my sister, who is 
two years my junior. As we stood chat- 
ting on the sidewalk a neighbor of hers 
came along. After I had been introduced, 
the neighbor said: 

“T noticed he looked like you, but I 
thought he was your son." 

My sister has one name the fewer on 
her calling list. 

Twenty years ago two physicians told 
me that I was threatened with locomotor 
ataxia and neurasthenia. In the eyes of 
each I could see the reflection of a long 
black box. After listening to the verdict of 
the second medical man I locked myself 
into my bedroom to think out what I 
should do. I sat down in an arm chair and 
reviewed the causes that had led up to my 
breakdown. At the end of an hour the one 
that stood out in my mind was lack of 
proper exercise. So I decided to take ex- 
ercise as my talisman and turn right- 


| about face. 


To-day, at sixty-one, I am as strong as 
most men of forty, my skin is pinker than 
it was twenty years ago, I can eat any- 
thing I want, my teeth are intact and in 
perfect condition, and I sleep like a boy. 
So far as I know, nothing is responsible 
for this transformation except de exer- 
cises | am going to set forth. 

This article is written in the hope of 


helping people between forty and sixty 
years old who find that their physical ma- 
chinery is getting out of gear or running 
down. Doctor A. gives their malady one 
name, Doctor B. another, and perhaps a 
post mortem proves that both physicians 
were wrong. 

I speak from experience. I know what 
it is to be like a worn-out piece of machin- 
ery. My message springs from my belief 
that any man of twoscore years in a con- 
dition similar to mine can rebuild himself 
by proper pluck and persistence. I pos- 
sess the secret of no one-night miracle; 
my plan runs uphill and demands sand to 
prevent slipping. 

have never seen a set of exercises 
planned specifically for men over forty 
yeas old. A man between forty and sixty 
as muscles considerably less pliable than 
those of men half his age, and the same 
sets of exercises will not suit him. The 
exercises which follow are those which I 
have taken with absolute safety, and to 
which I owe my present good health. 


WHEN you go to bed at night, after 
opening the windows, lie flat on your 
back and raise and lower the abdomen un- 
til the muscles are thoroughly limbered. 
As your muscles get stronger you can 
keep this up longer without overtaxin 
them. a faithfully night an 
morning for six months, in conjunction 
with some of the other exercises to be 
mentioned, it will remove all abdominal 
discomfort, reduce a distended abdomen 
to normal size, and give you a bunch of 
muscles which will feel like wire. 

Still on the back, drop the lower jaw as 
far as possible, then close. Move the jaw 
sidewise, back and forth, until tired. 
These movements will not only make the 
hearing more acute by loosening any wax 
in the ears, but also reduce superfluous 
flesh on the face and cut down a double 
chin. 

Now turn the head from side to side, so 
that first one cheek will touch the pillow 
and then the other. This will strengthen 
the neck muscles, an asset that will be 
very valuable in future exercises, and will 
also keep off the stiff neck which so many 
people attribute to a draft. 

When you wake up in the morning, 
before getting out of bed, lie flat on 
the back with the bed covers still over you 
if it is winter. In warm weather remove 
them. Place the tips of the fingers and 
thumbs of both hands together and press 
as hard as you can, at the same time swing- 
ing the hands in a semicircle above the 
head, toward the feet, and back. This 
movement exercises the muscles of the 
forearm down to the finger tips. Continue 
to take in full breaths of fresh air through 
this and subsequent exercises. 

Now rise from your flat position to a 
sitting position, and then let yourself back 
to the bed. Continue until the stomach 
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muscles are limber. If you have difficult 
at first in keeping the feet on the bed, 
you may place something on them to hold 
them down. This is an extremely bene- 
ficial exercise. 

Now close your windows, if the weather 
is cold, and go to your bathtub. A piece 
of hose should be attached to the cold 
water faucet. |Run about three inches of 
tepid water into thetub. Standing in the 
tub, play cold water from the hose'onto the 
head, until it is thoroughly tingling, and 
then dry, rubbing the scalp briskly. 

Then, if the shock is not too great, the 
cold water should be played over the en- 
tire body. Follow this with a brisk rub- 
down and drying. If one has heart trou- 
ble, I should not advise the hose shower at 
first. Perháps it would be better for the 
average novice to start in gradually by 
using a wash cloth—changing to the hose 
after two or three weeks. If I want to get 
an extra tingle, I first use water as hot as 
I can bear it and then change to cold. 
This sets the whole system humming like 
a dynamo. 

After drying the body, tie a knot in the 
center of an extra long bath towel. Tak- 
ing hold of each end of the towel work it 
across the spine all the way up and down, 
with special work on the small of the back, 
at the same time bending right and left 
from the hips. It is a physical impossi- 
bility for our old enemy Tanbago to resist 
this treatment, particularly if it is supple- 
mented by a few additional movements 
for the lumbar region. 

After finishing with these exercises, play 
cold water on the feet. Then get out on 
the floor, take hold of the back of a chair, 
and shake each leg from the hip down, like 
a cat that has been in water. 

Swing one arm in a circle, forward and 
then back; then swing the other. Close 
the hand if the blood rushes into the finger 
tips too much. Then place one hand 
against the side of the head and press, 
rocking the body sidewise, and resisting 


the pressure of the hand with the muscles 
of the body, neck and head. Follow by 
using the same motions on the other side. 

Provide yourself with bicycle handles, 
or two pieces of broom handle about four 
inches long. Gripping these, as if to crush 
them, swing the body forward, bending at 
the waist with arms extended full length. 
Then come up, bending as far back as 
possible. 

Balance yourself on the balls of the feet, 
and crouch so as to sit on the back of the 
heels. Then rise to your full height with 
the arms extended 
and the eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

Still holding the grips, go through the 
motion of throwing a stone, first with one 
hand and then the other. Then try 
“phantom punching" with the arms 
working like piston rods. 

Place the hands on the edge of the bath- 
tub, with your back to the tub, and raise 
and lower the body by the arms, working 
the trunk in and out. Next, place the 
palms of the hands on the floor, with no 
part of the body touching the floor, save 
the hands and the tips of the toes, and 
raise and lower the body as many times as 
you are able by bending the arms at the 
elbows. 

Sit on the floor with your feet resting 
on a chair and your hands, palms down, 
behind you. Then raise yourself until 
the body is straight, and drop back to 
the floor again. This is a favorite stunt 
of Jess Willard, the world's heavyweight 
boxing champion. 

Go back to your bedroom, lie flat on 
your back in bed, and raise both legs until 
they touch the head of the bed. 

Special conditions call for special exer- 
cises, but these which I have given should 
be sufficient to place any tottering phys- 
ical machine back at normal efficiency. 
But remember thad they will prove prac- 
tically without value unless persisted in 
faithfully, day after day. There is no 
King's Highway to Health. 
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Shortly after his return to a nearby fort 
our plans for a Christmas wedding were 
shattered by the orders that he was to re- 
port at an Eastern port in ten days ready 
to embark for France. The wedding was 
almost an impromptu affair, planned and 
executed in three days, but the church was 
filled with college boys and girls, loving 
friends of the family and Pete's soldier 
friends. 

Five weeks ago to-night was our last 
night together. We had taken a hike and 
climb up into one of the young Adiron- 
dacks, and were sitting on a cliff looking 
toward a sunset of gold and amethyst. 

* Weedy" (Pete's miserable corruption 
of Louise), he said, “if I don't come Back, 
will we see each other again—some day?" 

I could only nod my head. 

* Why?" he asked. 

“Why do you think so?” was my reply. 

" Because I know that God doesn't for- 
get people, Weedy. Life isn't a dream, and 
we aren't born to live as incompletely as 
this world lets us and have that end it all. 


Some duffer who doesn't know me isn't 
going to try to blow me up, and I'm not 
going to try and beat him at it when we 
might be good friends if we lived next 
door to each other, and let that end it all. 
The future is long and full of hope and 
chances to be better men and do bigger 
things. Perhaps, Weedy, you and I won't 
get to do as we plan; but let's not feel sad, 
fór something tells me that if we do our 
best in the hard days to come the Great 
Future will be beautiful for us and we shall 
meet again." 

The sun had gone down and Pete looked 
at me. “Do you know that the sun will 
come up again?" 

“No, but I have faith,” I answered. 

* And I, too, have faith, little girl." 

We told each other good-by, and I 
smiled and waved as long as the train was 
in sight. 

Now Pete is “somewhere in France." 
Why do I believe in a future life? Be- 
cause I must. It is the one compelling be- 
lief I’ve ever known. M. L. O. 
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AT HOME 


Do you want an important, high-salarled posi- 
tion? You can have one if you can do the work. 
LaSalle experts will show you how, guide you step 
by step to success and help solve your personal 
business problems. Our plan enables you to train 
during spare hours without interference with your 


you want to fill. We will mail catalog and full par- 
ticulars regarding our low cost, monthly payment 
plan. Tear out and mail this advertisement to- 
day. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
how this step has hel ped thousands of ambitious 
men to real Success, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions in 
Business. 


LAW: 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 
Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, 
Financial Managers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Litera- 
ture and Copy Writers. 
INTERSTATECOMMERCEAND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training 
for positions as Railroad and In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers, Traffic 
Experts, etc 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING: Training in the art of force- 
ful, effective speech — Ministers, 

* ternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, etc. 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University | 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 233-R Chicago, lilinois 
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BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 


Non-sectarian. hest altitude of any college for women 
east of the Missteaty pi. Standard A. B. 


ent. For catalog and illustrated 


Beautiful modern equi 
REN. U, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
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I make shirts that fit you, because I make 
your shirts from your measurements and 
guarantee to take them back if they do not 


satisfy you. 
I send you 100 samples to select from; 


I send you measurement blank with 8. I send 
you the finished shirts prepaid. Na, y-made 
shirts in my shop, but faciffties for livery 
of the highest grade of custom work. itéfOr my 
samples. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) Spring 
samples now ready. No agents. 


Clarence E. Head (Master of Shirtcraft), 204 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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FOURTH PRIZE 


New efficiency in patent service! Report on 
your invention in two days or less. No long- 


filing. Get the ben 
service 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 10-B Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. 0. 
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ERE is a tub which gives 

you “solid porcelain" ad- 
vantages at a cost heretofore 
thought impossible. In fact, the 
cost of this Mott light weight solid 
porcelain bath is scarcely more 
than first grade enameled iron. 


The snowy beauty of solid por- 
celain glorifies your bathroom— 
its permanent wearing qualities 
add permanent value to your en- 
tire home investment. 


Its brilliant white surface is 
kept immaculate by a light go- 
ing-over with damp cloth or 
sponge. 


The fact that its smooth sur- 
faces are fashioned by hand ap- 
peals to those who care for the 
looks of hand workmanship. 


Everything we sell, we make 


Zu 


er than 10 days to © Prepare your case for 
t of my new personal- 
Send sketch of model for or prompt serm 
e Patent REE! It’ 


Faust Coffee 
is Krone ls is easiest made, 


most further 
when used PULVERIZED in 
BLANKE'S Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 


f your hasn't Faust, send 
hla noe cand, 1-00 lor a poini of 
Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


FroR full descriptions of this and 
other new bathroom and plumb- 
ing equipment, see our “Bathroom 
Book,” which also shows 22 model 


bathrooms with floor plans. It is 
literally a handbook of bathroom 
planning. Sent for 4c postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 
Trenton, New Jersey 
New York, 5th Ave. & 17th St. 


{Boston Portland, Ore. 

Pittsburgh — Washington, D. C. 
TChicago tNew Orleans 

Atlanta TDenver 

Los Angeles {San Francisco 
{Philadelphia tSt. Louis 

Seattle _ {San Antonio 
{Cleveland Fort Smith, Ark. 

Dallas El Paso, Texas 
{Detroit Indianapolis 
[Des Moines — [Salt Lake City 
{Toledo 


MOTT COMPANY, LTD. 
{Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, 
Canada 
t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Learn Studio 


loam st home 
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solicitors. 
Institute, 88 Pullman Building, New York 
/ 


Not a Churchgoer—But a 
Believer Just the Same 


HERE I'msitting at my typewriter after 
the day's work, an average man with 
average tastes. All day long I've been 
pounding out the usual run of newspaper 
copy—a meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce, an Er AES accident, the arrest 
of a "drunk," a "puff" for a coming 
musical comedy idi ud here I'm sitting 
gravely writing on the most fascinatin 
theme the human mind has yet discovere 
in all the ages of the world's history. Does 
Bill, the sporting editor, a few feet away, 
suspect that I'm turning out copy on im- 
mortality— Bill, with his feet on a writing 
leaf of the desk, a little black pipe in his 
mouth, presumabl turning out feature 
stuff about Bob Fitzsimmons, who died 
yesterday? Not Bill. He'd laugh if any 
na thing were suggested to him. “What 

be kaoa about immortality?” he 
ey say. 

And there would be a reasonable basis 
for Bill’s question. So far as he knows, or 
so far as he can imagine, I have never 
given the subject a thought. I’m only an 
average newspaper worker, with my full 
share of cynicism about all hifaluting no- 
tions that can’t be turned into readable 
copy. I’m not even a church member, and, 

so fai ar as Bill knows, I've never given the 
subject of what is going to happen beyond 
the end a thought. 

And yet here I am writing about it, 
thinking about it, feeling to the very mar- 
row of my bones that, if the end is the end, 
all else I do, all else I've ever done, all I 
shall ever do, is a monstrous joke, and 
I myself fit subject for cosmic laughter. 

y point? This, that for all I know Bill 
may have a deep interest in the subject, 
even as I have. 1 would never suspect Bill 
of this— Bill with his feet on the desk, his 
pipe in his mouth, tns to recall how 

itz looked and talk fen he saw h 

at the ringside. But how can I tell? For 
Bill, even as for me, it may be the theme 
underlying all other themes. I don’t talk 
about ıt to Bill; he doesn’t talk about it to 
me. Somehow, the subject seems too big 
for this local room with its atmosphere of 
prosaic common sense. But neither do Bill 
and I talk about our love for our wives; 
yet that loye is an immeasurably greater 
fact in our lives than all the auto accidents, 
all the prize fights, all musical comedy 
stars put together. 

We assume lightly that the belief that 

“if a man die shall he live again?” is sub- 
po. matter for the thought of the exalted 

irits only. Oh, yes, Socrates talked 
about it, and Virgil sang of it, and the 
ancient Hebrew transcendental prophets 


' pointed to it with ecstatic fervor, and the 


Christ told of a home “eternal in the 
heavens,” and Mohammed looked forward 
to it, and William the Silent based his life 
on it, and Abraham Lincoln found com- 
fort in it, and Sir Oliver Lodge to-day be- 
lieves he will meet his son Raymond out 
there beyond the end. But Bill and I and 
you and the other average fellow—we 
don’t give the matter any thought, it is 
assumed. 

But I am convinced that if it were 


only the choice spirits of earth that fight 
through to a faith for themselves that the 
end is not the end, that faith could not 
have the vitality that it has. Browning 
couldn’t prove it, and Socrates couldn’t 

rove it, and Sir Oliver Lodge can’t prove 
it (at least he hasn’t yet), and I can’t, and 
Bill can’t. But they know—the Brown- 
ings, the Socrates, the Lodges—and I 
know. And perhaps in his own queer way 
Bill knows. Only Bin and I and the count- 
less hundreds of millions of others like us 
are inarticulate about it. When we do ven- 
ture to talk about it, it is done shame- 
facedly; why, I don’t really know. But 
„it is there, the faith, the knowledge, the 
instinct to go on—it is in Bill and in me 
and in the millions of earth’s average men 
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DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
CREATED BY BERKEY & GAY 


'T is seldom that you find enamel furniture 
so individual, so smart as this attractive 
suite from Berkey & Gay. 

The interlacing ovals and graceful curves 
are a most interesting conception. In dark 
green, in blue, or in yellow, with an en- 
livening touch of other colors, this suite 
makes a charming, gay little room where 
any woman would feel youthful and light 
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Such a comfortable little 
rocking chair for you to 
sit in while you knit or 
do a bit of fine sewing 


of heart. 
One of the pleasantest bits of news about 
this delightful suite is—it is not expensive. 


and women; and that is all the proof I 
want. A. M. 


FIFTH PRIZE 


The Night Before My 
Mother Died 


MY MOTHER at seventy-four was 
vigorous, possessed of her full mental 
powers and enjoyed life to the full, often 
saying she had never had a better time in 
her life than she did that summer which 
was her last. She had an attack of heart 
trouble—angina pectoris—and died with- 
out losing any faculty of mind or body. 

In the night before her death she made 
some sound, and fearing another attack I 
was by her side in a moment. She looked 
perfectly natural and happy, but did not 
seem to see me. Presently, in a tone of 
pleasure and surprise as of one who unex- 
pectedly meets a friend after long absence, 
she said: 

“Charley! Fred!” 

That was all. But Charley and Fred 
had died some years before. The next day 
at noon, after a bright, natural morning, 
she had a severe attack. When she was re- 
lieved and all seemed well again, she sud- 
denly looked up at me and said pleasantly, 
"Im going,” and in a moment all was 
over. 

It was very simple, but from that time 
on I have not doubted that Mother was 

oing somewhere that was real to her in 

er last moments and that she was en- 
tirely without dread. That she actually 
saw Charley and Fred her manner proved 
much more clearly than volumes of clear 
reasoning on the subject could ever prove 
or disprove. It was equally clear that all 
was well. 

When we become more self-controlled 
so that we can master our lessons and per- 
form our allotted tasks, no matter what 
thrilling scenes we may be among, it may 
be given us to see and converse with those 


You would not feel extravagant if you 
could enjoy its loveliness for only a few 
years. However, like every Berkey & Gay 
piece, this furniture is so excellently made 
that it may be treasured for a lifetime, for 
generations even. 

The best furniture shops have Berkey & 
Gay Furniture. If you have any difficulty 
in finding this furniture, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where you can see 
our new styles. Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company, 163 Monroe Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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It is fun to wake up in the 
morning when you find 
yourself in a dainty and 
beautiful bed like this one 


Ate cc e Savpllers of U ROS 


Peececscaee 


10¢ a Day 


who are living fully and richly just beyond 
our present ken. But as we are, we are too 
excitable to enjoy the greater while learn- 

ing the beauty and fullness of this life; ‘pave thin O Gib Ara Fede ik: 
therefore, just as we shut ourselves away Sent to you on free trial, Play on it a week before 
from distractions when we really wish to shone GLACE, LA: 
think, so this life is shut away from the peetal offer. 
larger life until we have finished our think- 
ing and acting here. Only occasional 
glimpses are given us that we may not 
despair in our sorrow, nor be discouraged 
when we seem to fail. M. M. M. 
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More seeds were planted last year 
than ever beforeand many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 


The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers andVegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 
Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 


For 1918 


ee ds Abner Larned, Who 


Knows How to 


Sell Things 


(Continued from page 41) 


responded Larned vigorously, “‘I’ll tell it 
to you. But you’ve got to come out of 
that musty old office to hear it.” 

The Charlestonian thought a few min- 
utes, then came out, apparently much 
against his will. 

“I have an overall here that is better 
than the line you’re handling,” began the 
salesman. ‘The merchant yawned and 
started to return to his vacant chair. 
* But I tell you it is,” cried Larned, tak- 


ing the merchant's arm. “Just to show 
you what I can do Ill sell some of them 
for you, right here, or anywhere else. If 
you re not interested in that I'll go across 
the street and I'll wager that merchant 
will take me up." 

“How yuh goin’ tuh do it?" came the 


The Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
latest and most reliable information about the ''Best Seeds 
that Grow," 216 pages with 103 colored illustrations 
of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustrations of every 
variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It is sent free to those who write for it, A post card will do. Write 
for your copy today, and please mention this publication, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia |/ 
LLL OOO | 
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will help you wonderfully to reduce the 
high cost of living. It is read by tens of 
thousands, professionals as well as ama- 
teurs, as an authoritative guide to all 
garden work, both for Vegetables and 
Flowers. 

256 pages, four full page color plates, 
and four full page duotone plates; also 
hundreds of photographic illustrations. 


A copy free if you mention this maga- 
zine. 


Dreer’s All Heart Lettuce is the 
most dependable hard heading variety 
ever introduced. Extremely solid 
heart. Flavor rich and buttery. Slow | 
to run to seed, even in hot weather. 


Color beautiful yellowish green. 10c | 
per packet; 35c per oz. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free to Garden Lovers 
WAGNER’S BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 
This handsome book will give you invaluable help in 
your home planti whether yours is a large estate 
or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to select and 
how to plant for quickest results and most artistic 
effocts with Wagner Hardy Flowers, Roses, Trees and 

Shrubs. Free delivery to all parts of the U. S. 
Write today for Catalog 89 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 959, Sidney, O. 


GARDEN FOR 
ind FLORAL G U IDE 1918 
ITS FRE (Several New Features A RITE TODAY 
Pace ed on our experie Ep 
VA: 17 oldest mall order seed concern and largest SERAN 
wers of Asters and other seeds in America. 
sÅ acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 35 
KY) ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- Wf 
P tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a Vj 
M successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we will ladly 
include interesting booklet, “A Liberty Garden. 
Both are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
60 Btone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City , 


is the title of our 1918 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 


publication of the year—really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates 


over 


1000 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration, It is a mine 
of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- 
bodies the results of over seventy years of practical experience. To give this 
catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
s 


Counts 


Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 


we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION'OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture p- 
pies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied 
and returned, will beaccepted as a 25-centcash payment'on any order amounting to $1.00 
and upward. With the Henderson Collection will be sentournew,booklet, ““BetterGardens.” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


35 & 37 
CORTLANOT Gr, 
“ NEw YORK City 


drawling query. 

* Here's how: You come down to the 
railroad shops with me. You just stand 
around and listen. You can, if you want 
to, take down names of prospective cus- 
tomers as I line them up. That's all you 
have to do. It won't cost you a cent." 

The two went to the railroad yards, and 
so timed their arrival that they found the 
thousand, or more, workmen coming out 
for noonday lunch. Waiting until most of 
them had finished Larned, dressed in over- 
alls, mounted a flat car and began his talk : 

* Men, Mr. Levy--a merchant whom 
you all know—and I have had an argu- 
ment. He thinks he's right. I think I’m 
right. I'm here for your verdict. Mr. Levy 
has been selling a line of overalls that do 
not answer the purpose satisfactorily. I 
have here one of our make. It costs more 
than the others because it is worth more. 
I know a dollar means much to you. It 
means just as much to me. I want you to 
understand and know that. In offering 
you this garment for one dollar I am givin 
you twice the value of the garment any 
you have on. T'll prove it. 

Then began a demonstration of the 
toughness of the cloth, the strength of the 
buttons, the convenience of the different 
pockets, the tightness of the clasps holding 
the garment, its roominess, and the ease 
and quickness with which it could be put 
on or taken off. 

Before he finished, Mr. Levy was tak- 
ing orders as fast as he could write them 
down. The railroad men had been con- 
vinced by a practical demonstration. They 
knew the overall from seeing it at work. 
They were caught by it. 

"There's the secret of direct salesman- 
ship as found by Abner E. Larned. A 
practical demonstration of the product's 
worth catches the eye of a customer. He 
sees it in use. He is impressed. He listens 
to an enthusiastic talk. He is convinced. 
He buys. 


HAVE you a recipe for living? Ripley, 
the wise president of the Atchison 
Railway, has, and tells us what it is. 
Read his article in the March number. 


Getting Ahead by HENRY C. WALKER 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of Questions and Answers 
Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ALL THOSE who may 
be interested in Getting 
Ahead are invited to ad- 
dress this department with 
their questions. All cor- 
respondence will be treat- 
ed confidentially and the 
writer's name will not be 
published. As many letters as possible 
will be answered, especially when the re- 
plies involve questions of general interest 
to those seeking advancement. 


The Timid Man in Business 


ALL my life I have been handicapped by what 
might be called timidity or diffidence in deal- 
ing with strangers. I want to meet new people 
and know the advantage of broadening my 
aquaintance, but I seem to lose all my courage 
when I get up against folks I don’t know. Can 
I get over it, and how? 


OF COURSE you can get over it. You 
are probably a victim of introspec- 
tion. You think too much about yourself. 
You probably say to yourself, perhaps un- 
consciously, when meeting a stranger, 
**What does he or she think of me?" and 
the twin thought occurs that perhaps they 
think badly of you, bringing on a feeling 
of shrinking or fear. The chances are a 
hundred to one that if you are courteous 
in your greeting and look your new ac- 
quaintance straight in the eye he has no 
such thoughts at all regarding you. 
Cowper, the English poet, was so fear- 
ful of strangers as a young man that his 
life was nearly ruined. Perhaps having the 
poetic temperament he could not get over 
it, but what I might call a normal and 
healthy person should have no such feel- 
ings. Many men have succeeded in spite 
of great mental and physical “handicaps.” 
Demosthenes, the greatest of orators, 
early overcame an impediment in his 
speech. Former President Eliot of Har- 
vard did not let a prominent facial birth- 
mark stand in his way as a great educator 
and “meeter” of men. e world and 
history is full of noted persons who suc- 
ceeded in spite of what might be called 
misfortunes. Lately one of the best play- 
ers on the Dartmouth College varsity foot- 
ball team was a one-armed man. How eas- 
ily he could have kept himself in the back- 
ground because of his condition, and 
mourned over an unkind fate which kept 


him out of the game. Instead he “bucked 
up” and, as Roosevelt said, learned to 
“hit the line hard.” I admit that it takes 
real bravery to do so under some circum- 
stances—but be brave. In Hugh Walpole’s 
wonderful novel “Fortitude” one of the 
characters in the opening chapter ex- 
claims, “It isn't life that counts; it's the 
courage you bring to it." 

Of course, self-consciousness sometimes 
comes from an over-enlargement of the 
ego. An enlarged ego is all right at that, 
provided, of course, you catch up with it. 


The Advantage of Being Forehanded 
I TALKED the other der with the presi- 


dent of a large Eastern bank, an institu- 
tion employing nearly five hundred men. 
He told me that his heads of departments 
were instructed to be on the lookout at all 
times for men of unusual promise among 
the employees. “We have constantly,” 
said he, “bigger opportunities for men 
who measure up to such responsibilities, 
and these opportunities are steadily on the 
increase and will be more so after the close 
of the war. One of our young men we sent 
to South America on an important mission 
not long ago. The man at the next desk to 
his would probably have been chosen had 
he known Spanish. You see, the chap we 
chose was a forehanded individual and, 
looking ahead, had made up his mind that 
there might later be a foreign opening in 
the Argentine (we do a great deal of busi- 
ness down there), so he began the study of 
Spanish evenings and got a working knowl- 
edge of that language; then when the time 
came this turned the scale in his favor. 
The man who keeps his eyes open and 
plans ahead, who doesn't always figure 
that his job is over each day at five o'clock, 
is usually the winner in this world." 
“Have you any general advice to offer 
young men?" I asked. He thought a mo- 
ment and then said: ‘‘ My advice to the in- 
side employee is not to be too hasty in his 
conclusions. It takes time to ripen oppor- 
tunities. Often a young man will get dis- 
couraged too early in the game and make 
a change in his job just when the time 
comes when he might have been named 
for a position higher up. It’s like the boy 
who picks the apple just a week or two be- 
fore it is ripe. A little patience would do 
no harm. We bank ofhcers have to use 
great care in choosing men for bigger jobs, 
and always see to it that the individual is 
roperly seasoned before making the move. 
My advice is to sit tight, do your best, 
and not expect to rise too suddenly. Real 
healthy growth is a question of time." 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY has a story next month called, “Wanted: 


A Younger and More Practical Man." 


It is a story that $oes right to your 


heart. There will also be a full-page picture of Mr. Pelley in Alco Gravure. 


After Skating 
Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry. Then go over all of 
the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One. 


Steel is porous. 3-in-One penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating that successfully resists the action 
of moisture. Rust cannot form if you use 


e 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 
Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 


—new-looking. Preserves the sharpness of 
the runners. Try it. 


Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Then they'll work just right. 


Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 
the rollers with this good oil It cuts out 
all dirt—makes them run marvelously light 
and easy. Never collects dust from floor or 
walk, as heavy, greasy oils do. 

3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 15c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. ‘Read the 
3-in-One Dictionary (wrap around each 
bottle) for many other valuable uses. 

FREE You can have a generous sample of 


3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses—both FREE 
—tor the 


asking. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 EYS. Bdway, N. Y. 


ROSES from SEED 


Beautiful Roses in about 3 months after the 
Seed is pense Double and Single flow- 
ers. All tints and shades. z 


Bloom All Winter 
Two to three year old plants often 
have more than 100 flowers. 
F 10c I will send a fullsizepacket 
or of this wonderful New 
Novelty. My new Seed Book 
tells about the best of everything ) S 
in flowers to make your surround- Wee 
ings beautiful. Write for it. " 


V. CHARLOTTE HAINES, Dept. 30, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NGEEROSES 

Sturdy as Oaks . 

Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roo! every- 


one anywhere, Plant any time, Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world's productions. ‘Dingee 

37 Roses” known as the best for 67 

years. Safe delivery guaranteed 

o anywhere in U.8. Write fora 


" copy of 
4 
£ Our “‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1918, It’s FREE. | 
Illustrates wonderful **Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors, It's more than a catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading “Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 


and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Editioti limited, Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 

|| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 226 , West Grove, Pa. |i 


American Mas- 
todon Pansies 


These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers,su- 
perb rounded form, great sub- 
stance, Violet scent, and mar- 
velous colors without limit. 
The quickest tobloom and most. 
durable; the acme of perfec- 
tion in Pansies. Seed, pkt. 10c. 
CHILDS' GIANT KOCH!A. 
Most decorative annual in culti- 
vation, pkt. 200, 
! CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
showy of all bedding annuals, pkt. 10c. 

W ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowers on 

two footstems Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 

SPECIAL OFFER--These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
25c. with Booklet, **How to Grow Flowers, '' and Catalog. 

OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varities. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N, Y. 
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Timely, Well-Secured 
Investments Netting 


6%, 6142% and 7% 


Your present funds can be judi- 
ciously and profitably placed in high- 
grade investments, fully described in 
our new January booklet. 

The range and character of offerings 
are unusually varied. issues are 
secured by ce pete of first importance 
to our national welfare and of sufficient 
value and earning power to completely 
safeguard interest and principal. 

Included on the list are many invest- 
ments that ordinarily would bring 5% 
to 6%, but which now yield 6% to 7%. 

Short and pot maturities. De- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
Write for Circular No. 1002 AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
(A689) 
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Small Investors, whether desirous of purchasing 
t or on the Partial Payment Plan, will find the 
d for 

Investment.” 


"hn Muir & (o 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New ber * Y. Brook. yn, N. Y. 

Newar e J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
$ New Haven, Conn, g 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


7 —City, 6%—Farm First Mortgages. Our 
invested in all mortgages offered invest- 

ors. Our farm mortgages are made only on Central Texas, 

black waxy, hog-wallow lands. Not more than 50% of value 

loaned—usually less. Twenty years in business. Write for 

booklet, “Safe Investments.” 

R. O0. CULP & COMPANY, Mortgage Loans, Temple, Texas 


Bi 
Sent Free! 


Most complete single magot the Western Front ever pub- 
lished. 


ig War Map 


ver 7,000 places thoroughly indexed (majority of 
war mapscontain less than 500 pl laces). All woods, fortresses, 
fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries, 
air craft depots, wireless stations, and railways clearly indi- 
cated. Enables you to follow every battle mentioned in the 
despatches, and tosee the strategic importance of each place. 
Scale of map, 10 miles to the inch. Size, 28x36 inches, but 
folds into dog varient cover, 55; x 754—just righttobecarried 
in the pocket for frequent consultation. Printed on excel- 
lent papar, This map sent to you absolutely free for ex- 
aminat Just mail a postal or letter and simply say ‘Send 
me your large scale war map. If it suits me. within five days 
I will send you $1; otherwise I will return it.” t's all— 
send no money. Write today. Do it now, before you turn 
the e. Every red-blooded American will have constant 
use for this map during the coming months. 


ist Its durability. write $2 thstead of $1 in your letter. | Our friends are doubtless not so many as 


creasing its durability, write $2 instead of $1 in your letter. 


The Family's Money | Ireelist Lesson 


A Wife Who 
Likes to Keep 
Her Job 


N a recent number of THE AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE, a correspondent wrote at 

some length about the folly of girls 
keeping on with their work after they were 
married. She painted rather a dismal pic- 
ture, saying that she had never been able 
to have children and telling how, instead 
of a help, she was actually a handicap to 
her husband because necessity did not 
spur him on. 

I donot doubt that thefactsin A. M. R.’s 
case are true, but I do think that, in all 
fairness, there is another side to the story. 
When I was married I was anxious to hel 
my husband, yet I wanted my own wok 
to kee interested in. I felt that home, 
blessed as it is, and children, delightful as 
they are, could not give me everything I 
needed in life. I had done scientific work 
before my marriage, and the rather un- 
usual opportunity came to me to continue 
it afterward for three or four hours each 
day. It paid well for the time I gave to it, 
and I knew we could use the money, for 
my husband's college course was not then 
entirely paid for. He objected to the 
scheme, bat finally acquiesced when he 
saw how much my happiness depended 
upon it. 

That was five years ago. The financial 
results are these: The first $500 finished 
paying for his college training; office and 
running expenses have been paid as we 
went along—these run from $1,000 to 
$1,500 a year, and have included also new 
books and instruments and some special 
study; our house budget this year called 
for $1,500, and we shall not use more 
than that. We have not seemed to have 
time for elaborate entertaining nor for 
much "going out," though we have en- 
joyed occasional good plays and musical 
events, and once a year a college football 
game played seventy-five miles away; 
church and charities have claimed their 
own rightful share of our interest and our 
money; we have saved $4,000, which is 
satisfactorily invested, and my husband 
is carrying $7,500 worth of insurance. He 
will take out more under the new War 
Risk Insurance which the Government 
is promoting. Now for the more im- 
portant results: We have a dear child 
of three, who has been at once an in- 
centive to better work and a delightful 
reason for relaxation when the work is 
done. He has been in no sense neglected 
because of my business, for I have him 
with me almost constantly. My husband's 
work and my own have much in common, 
so we are mutually interested in each 
other's doings. The great interests which 
we share are our child, our work, our 
home, our friends, and now—our war! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Dept. 42, OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK | if we were given to elaborate entertaining | 


^e ch’ Course will give you a 
/ ractical training in Architectural, 
Hiectrical, Structural Steel, Machine 
Drafting or any other branch of 
Drafting. Learn from this free les- 
son whether or not you are a man 
who can study this technical calling 
to advantage. Send no money. 


$25 to $100 a Week 


Positions are always open to compe- 
\ tentdraftsmen. The warconditions are 
creating an extra demand and the trained man always 
has the best opportunity. Our course gives this ip rug 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness an 
its practical value is proved by our graduates' success. 


College or Study At Home 


College or 


You need not leave your present occupation to get 
this expert training. will teach yon. by mail E - 
iven 


directly 
ey teach, D rectly 


that you Et foci the cost. 
Bullding work, ask about our Bullders' Course 
in Plan Reading, Construction and 


gue for the Free Lesson and see for yourself 

y ae Course Lando how easily you 

on our terms. State what branch 

of drafting interests yo y Fa whether College or Home Study. 


Chicago Technical College, 234 Chicago ‘‘Tech’’ Bldg., Chicago 


TRArric MANAGER 

Over half a million large shippers and all 
railroads need trained Traffic Men, those who rd 
how to route shipments, obtain shortest mil 


cure quickest deliveries, classify goods, obtain west 
rates. Everywhere there are big positions and 


Big Salaries For Trained Men 


Train NOW. We teach you by mall. Course is endorsed by 
large railroads and industrial shippers. Write for full detaila, 
how you can qualify at small cost—easy payments. te le 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 233-C, Chicago 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 


ARTIST 


Earn $25 to$100 a week as Cartoonist—IIlustrator—Com- 
mercial Artist. Learn quickly at home by new instruction 
method. Easy terms. Outfit FREE to new students. Write 
today for handsome Booklet, free, and Special Offer NOW. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 1082 H St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lure of an 


is calling you 


HERE is a river, lake or bay somewhere 


near your home just waiting for you to 
explore. Cast yourcares far behind. Getout 
in the open, court vibrant health and enjoy 
the unending beauties of nature. 


And your Old Town, what a wonderful 
canoe it is. Howbuoyant and masterly built, 
how, like a flash, it responds to each paddle's 
stroke. Old Town Canoes are positively safe. 
They can'tsink. Send for the Old Town View 
Book which shows the latest models and a 
host of fascinating canoe pictures. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
762 Middle St, Old Town, Maine 


and to the delights of good living and so- 
ciety, but they are the best and truest 
friends a family ever had and seem willing 
enough to eat our “Hooverized” meals. 
Our home is managed as sim iy and com- 
fortably as I know how, and 1 am learn- 
ing all the time to get more out of livin 
at home—more out of life, at home 
mean. Our war! Perhaps I am egotisti- 
cal, but I do not think it could have been 
quite so much “our war” if my work had 
not counted for something. With what 
we had saved and possibly, too, because I 
am still earning a fair income part of each 
day, my husband felt free to offer his 
services to his country at a salary which 
does not amount to half his present in- 
come. He has been two months in France. 
If he returns safely at the end of the war, 
we have planned for more children and 
less outside work on my part; but, until 
then, I shall do my best to “carry on” 
our work and our home, and be thank- 
ful that I can. Surely, we have had more 
than the superficial things of life. M. 


An Allowance for Children 


SUCCESSFUL banker told me his 
plan for teaching his children thrift: 
“My wife and I early agreed that we 
would give each of our children an allow- 
ance on their twelfth birthday. By the 
time our oldest boy had reached that age 
my wife had decided that forty-five dollars 
was about the right amount. 

“I brought home that sum at noon in 
the following form: a $10 gold-piece, a $5 
gold certificate, a $5 silver certificate, two 
$5. greenbacks, a $5 national banknote, 
$5 in $1 and $2 bills, 1 silver dollar, and 
the balance in small coins. I had the boy 
count it, then I explained to him about the 
different kinds of money, and added a few 
words of advice as to its use. 

“His mother then took him in hand. 
‘With this money,’ she told him, ‘we ex- 
pect you to buy your clothes and your 
schoolbooks and other school supplies. I 
have kept a careful account for the past 
year, and these cost about thirty-five 
dollars. We have allowed you ten dollars 
extra, and I have seen to it that you have 
a good supply of clothing to start with. 
We shall increase your allowance a cer- 
tain amount each year, because clothes 
cost more as you get older; but hereafter 
I shall not help you out by starting you in 
the year with extra clothing. You will 
have to think and plan ahead. Whatever 
you save above these expenses is yours to 
do with as you please.’ 

“With his mother's help in planning 
and her advice in buying he managed very 
well. We increased his allowance $10 the 
first year, then $15 each year until he was 
through high school. By that time he had 
become a fair judge of how to buy; he had 
learned the value of money, and he had 
learned to think ahead. It has been a good 
discipline for all of us. It was pretty hard 
for both his mother and me to see him 
going decidedly shabby toward the end 
of his fourteenth year because he had not 
realized that he would need a new suit 
before he got his next allowance, but we 
stuck it out, and it did us all good. 

**We are following the same plan with 
our two younger children. If America is 
ever to become a thrifty nation we must 
educate our young differently from what 
we are doing. It isn't much use to talk to 
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The Federal 
Bond & Mort- 
gage Com- 
pany own and 
offer, subject to 
prior sale, at par 
and accrued inter- 
est the following: 


RealEstate ExchangeBuilding 


1st MORTGAGE 6% SERIAL BONDS 
$850,000 


Directly secured by a closed first mortgage 
on building and land in fee, in heart of 
Detroit downtown business district facing 
on Cadillac Square, opposite Pontchar- 
train Hotel. 


Valuation $1,771,755. Total issue $850,000. 
Dated November 22, 1917. Interest pay- 


able May and No- 
vember 22d. 


Building—a twenty 
story office building, 
steel, concrete and 
terra cotta construc- 
tionof most modern 


Amount Tem N Maturity | ee type. Within a d uf 
0, years Nov. 22, 19 sions 9, 
40,000 3 years Nov. 22, 1920 500— 1000 step of princi- 


pal car and 


50,000 9 years Nov. 22, 1926 500— 1000 
490,000 10 years Nov. 22, 1927 $100— 500— 1000—$5000 


DIRECTORS 
Edward A. Loveley Joseph Mack Nathan M. Gross 
Feliz J. Mahler Carl M. Green Ernest C. Kanzler 


Harry W. Ford 
L. E. Oppenheim 


**Detroit's First Mortgage House" 
90A Griswold Street 


Sales Agent 


We want one exclusive tative 
in eve county. The position 
" ex; 


7 2 Your Own Cards, 

f rin circulars, label, book, paper. 

f $6. PRESS. Larger $20. 

y (T 5tary'$70. Save money. Print for others, big 

INS prone All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
‘or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 


THE PRESS CO., D-30, Meriden, Conn. 


' BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


FFICIENT service, unquestioned safety and 4% compound inter- 

est have brought to this bank thousands of depositors residing 
in all parts of the world. Without any obligation on your part, we 
will be glad to send you full information. Ask for booklet “S.” 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 


F YOU keep accounts, or written records of any 
kind, you need this book. It will show you how 
you can simplify and facilitate the handling of 
business records—how you can save time—duplication 
Áj]  —drudgerv and brain-fag—make your records instant- 
z Jj ly available and save 50% of the cost of keeping them. 
“ff WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 

[ MOORE'S MODERN METHODS 


It May be Worth Hundreds of Dollars to You 
JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 995 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


Steel for ships— 


steel for guns, steel for munitions—every where 


the great furnaces are 


But making steel calls for more than 
iron ore, coke and limestone. There 
must bea great blast furnace—inter- 
lined to hold the heatof molten metal. 
There are steam pipes to be insu- 
lated and brakes to be lined that they 
may safely lift the “ore charge” to 
the maw of the furnace. The plant's 
buildings must be roofed. 


In all these important places and 
many more, the properties of Johns- 


roaring night and day. 


Manville Asbestos in resisting heat, 
friction, weather and time, have 
become doubly essential to our war- 
speeded industries. 


For a half century Johns-Manville 
has widened the field of asbestos in 
its applications to man’s needs— 
has spun and woven, felted, crushed 
and moulded this wonderful rock 
fibre into hundreds of materials that 
the world accepts as indispensable. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 56 Large Cities 


When you think of Asbestos you think of - 


x Johns-Manville 


WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 


inventors to sell their inventions. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


Am LANGUAGES er LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortina- 
phone Language Records. 


Write to us for FREE book- 
let today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
ORTI ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Suite 2013, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Spanish-french-English-ltalian-German 


ATENTS| 


I will send my 25c Book 
STRONG ARMS and 
MILITARY SHOULDERS 


for 25c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, 
showing exercises that will pacha 4 develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms and hands, without any ap- 
paratus. Equal to a $20.00 course. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
127 W. 42nd Street, Studio 871, New York 


AVIATION «ie 


BY MAIL 


$50 to$B00a e Writeatonce 
und take advantage of the Bpecial Limited offer now 
Rato (rta Zaar insi for full particulars "AND PREPAID: 
wi E 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION, Dept. 1052. 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iilinois. 


boys and girls about saving, and then give 
them money whenever hey think they 
need it. We must get them directly in- 
terested in what they save or spend. If 
they know that they have a definite sum 
with which to meet definite demands, and 
that if they fail to manage well they must 
do without, but that if they spend wisely 
they will have a margin for saving, lec- 
tures on economy are not needed. The 
problem is theirs, and they will work it 
out successfully. An allowance is the best 
way I know of for putting this problem 
squarely up to them.” L. M. 


The Struggles of Two Young 
Married People 


AFTER perusing “The Family’s Money” 
articles I believe it is my duty to men- 
tion my experience, which I firmly think 
should encourage and inspire other readers 
of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE to win in- 
dependence through frugality and saving. 
ust four years ago last July we were 
married. At that time I was earning $15 
per week. After deducting our expenses in 
furnishing a three-room apartment, plus 
other miscellaneous incidentals, we had 
left a cash balance of $900 in the bank. 

My wife was still employed at the time, 
and between us we managed to put aside 
each week $10. Finally she had to give up 
her position. The following year my salary 
was increased to $18 per week and through 
our frugal method of living we still man- 
aged to save $10 per week, with the result 
that in two years our bank account in- 
creased to $1,800. 

Last year we were told by a friend that 
he knew of a fine piece of property in this 
city that could be purchased at a very low 
price. We did not have sufficient capital 
to negotiate a deal of that character, but 
he persuaded us to do our utmost to ob- 
tain sufficient money, as it was a bargain. 

The property consisted of a four-story 
brownstone single flat, which aggregated a 
total monthly rental of $104. Fie asking 
price was $11,500, with a first mortgage of 
$6,000; cash required to bind the bargain 
was $5,500. As we had only $1,800, the 

roposition looked rather impracticable. 
Mone vit, we finally undertook it. In ar- 
ranging the deal we obtained an instal- 
ment second mortgage of $4,000, at four 
per cent, running three years, with an op- 
tion of paying on any interest day any re- 
serve amount that we could afford. 

After deducting all expenses such as 
lawyers’ fees, title guarantees, etc., we 
had $150 left of our $1,800. I can assure 
you it looked very bad at the beginnings 
and we wished we had not done it. My 
wife became very much worried and m 
parents were very nervous over it also. ï 
assured them that with a little persever- 
ance and teamwork things would come 
out all right. I then started to ponder 
deeply over the matter and came upon a 
very good idea. 

ommercial houses all over*th® country 
were doing a tremendous business in for- 
warding merchandise to all parts of this 
land; possibly I could secure a position as 
a clerk with some express company during 
my spare time in the evenings. went 
to an express company, and was offered a 
position immediately at twenty-five cents 
per hour. This extra work netted me $7 
per week, and my salary again was in- 
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THAT 


PERSONALITY 


BRINGS 


e 


THE RICHES 


The Business Side of a Strong Personality and 
How It Can Be Developed in Five Minutes a Day 


S there any connection between business and 
culture? Does a man who understands his busi- 
ness yneedculture? Isbusiness socold- 
blooded that education of a wider scope is useless? 
questions, which are answered here, are asked 

by most men who really think about their future. 
Herbert Spencer said that what people need most 
is a practical training, and he decried the trend 
towards education for show purposes only. He 
maintained, for example, that it is of greater im- 
portance to know how to correctly or multiply 
accurately than to play the piano or speak French 
fluently. Herbert Spencer was undoubtedly right— 
yet there is a danger point in practical training, if 
culture is sacrificed in its attainment. Let me tell 

you of an actual experience. 


WHERE THE MAN WHO IS TOO 
PRACTICAL FAILS 

_T have a friend who is intensely practical. He 
lives and moves and breathes for his business. He 
has no other thought or interest. He has mastered 
every detail of it. He is thoroughly informed as to 
the practical side not only of his own production but 
ofall related activities. Yet he is only moderately suc- 
cessful. He is not generally liked. His Acá bes is 
meager. He does not enjoy meeting other busi- 
ness men or conversing with them. He sticks to the 
hum-drum always and he himself is hum-drum. 
Another friend who has really far less business 
acumen—a much younger man, too, without either 
the experience or knowledge of the first friend, is, 
in the same line of business, literally forging ahead. 
He is at home wherever he goes. He is a welcome 
guest in any club or home. He has not narrowed 
himself to business alone. He is an easy, confident, 
fluent talker. He to advantage among 
professional men as well as in business groups. He 
approaches philosophers and diplomats with equal 
ise. He seems to know and to love all that is the 
in art; he knows little intimate things about the 


HOW TO BE INTERESTING 
big ge between the two men is that one 


it 


teresting ers. 

in every field like to deal with men and 
are interesting. The man who has 

of the finer things in life is at ease in 
situation—in any company. He is more at 
than anyone else. He seems to have "'some- 
ing on" the others. He is an easy, confident, 
t talker—and makes a telling impression. 

If you analyze the cultured man’s power, you 
will find that it is his knowledge of so many things 
that the rest of us do not know—he is broader, 
better educated. Not that he is high brow, for he 
isn't. He simply the easy confidence that 
always comes with an acquaintance with the great 
Masters in every field. 


ii 


i 
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Not only in pleasure but in the actual dollar and 
cents benefit secured in a business way, personality 
is one of the greatest assets a man can have. 


CULTURE A BUSINESS ASSET 

Most people look upon culture as a luxury. They 
feel that it is all right for the rich, but that they have 
no time or use for it. The fact is, culture isa business 
asset. It is the key to personality, and personality is 
the key to success. 

is the corner-stone of business, and who is 

the successful salesman? It is the man of imagina- 
tion, the man of polished, easy manner, the man 
who is pleasing to both men and women, who seems 
to forget his own business in your interest. We have 
all met salesmen of this sort—have bought from 
them things we had no intention of buyi 
pianos to hairpins. We couldn’t do otherwise, we 
say afterward. We had to buy. 


HOW TO DEVELOP PERSONALITY 

That is what personality does. 

And the way to develop personality is by reaching 
out and absorbing into yourself the great treasures that 
have been laid up—in literature, in history, in art. 

But the trouble with most of us is that we have 
found no royal road to knowledge. To have become 
familiar with music, art, literature, history, travel— 
all of the finer things of life that feed the imagina- 
tion—would have entailed a tremendous amount of 
reading and study. 

Today, however, thanks to the Mentor Associa- 
tion, one is able to make up for lost time. This is 
what my second friend did. I learned the secret 
from him at last, when I wondered casually one 
day how he had found time for such broad culture. 

“I have been a member for only a little while,” 
he said, “but already I feel as if I had made up for 
many years of neglected culture. I can now enter 
intelligently into conversations in the midst of which 
I formerly sat dumb. I am able to meet men in all 
walks of life with self-confidence and ease. And the 
stimulation of it all! Instead of losing time from 
business, I am opening my mind daily to new ideas 
for enlarging it.” 

JOIN THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 

The Mentor Association has 100,000 members, 
men and women everywhere who are awake to the 
need of keeping themselves in touch with the finer 
things in life. It is a co-operative organization with 
a board of experts at its head. These editors select 


Some Recent Mentor Titles 
Statues With a Story 


Painters of Western Life 
Story of the American 
Railroad 

The Louvre 

William M. Thackeray 
The Holy Land 

John Milton 

Joan of Arc 

Furniture of the Rev- 


Ruins of Rome 
Makers of Modern Opera 
Abraham Lincoln 
American Wild Flowers 
Rugs and Rug Making 
Charles Dickens 
American Historic Homes 
Yellowstone National 

Park 


Yosemite Valley 
Precious Gems 
The Madonna in Art 
The Story of the Ameri- 
can Navy 


the best in Art, Literature, History, Popular 
Science, Nature, Biography, Music and all of the 
Arts for the members, and present it in such form 
that five minutes a day devoted to learning only 
one thing will soon give you more than you ever 
dreamed possible. 
WHAT IT BRINGS 

Membership in the Mentor Association entitles 
you to six distinct services: 

First, 24 issues of .““The Mentor,” bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated periodical every 
two weeks, written by a leading authority—300 


pope Suse the year. 

x , 600 beautiful illustrations, distributed 
during the year through the text of 24 issues of 
“The Mentor.” 

Third, 144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced 
on heavy paper, all ready for framing, in deep, rich 
tones that bring out all the beauty of the originals. 
If you bought these in an art store they would cost 
you from to $1.00 each. On the back of each 
picture is a crisp, five-minute description of the sub- 
ject that is portrayed. 

Fourth, answers toany questiononArt, Travel, Lit- 
erature, History, Nature, Architecture, the Theatre— 
any subject, in fact—each answer by an authority. 

Fifth, authoritative club programs. Any program 
you may want for a club, a reading circle, a literary 
afternoon or evening. Your entire club program 
will be outlined for the year. 

Sixth, you may get any book published at pub- 
lishers’ prices, postpaid. If you are a booklover this 
one item alone will save you many times the mem- 
bership dues. 


ABOUT ic A DAY 

One of the most surprising things about the Men- 
tor Service is its low cost, made possible by the large 
membership. Were this information to be prepared 
especially for you, it would cost a great many 
thousands of dollars, but because it is distributed 
among many, the cost to each is nominal—a little 
more than a cent a day! Merely fill out the attached 
coupon and send it, without money, and by return 
post the current issue will be mailed, all es 
prepaid. You may examine The Mentor carefully, 
end if you are not entirely satisfied, your member- 
ship will be immediately cancelled if you notify us 
within ten days. Otherwise, send only $1 on receipt 
of bill and $1 a month for but three months. Mail 
the coupon today. You have everything to gain and 


to lose. 


Mentor Association 
Dept. 52, 224 Fourth Ave. 


New York 


Dept. 52, 224 Fourth Ave., New York 

I accept your invitation to become a member of the Mentor 

© Association. — It is understood that the membership entitles 

1 me to receive The Mentor for one year (twenty-four attrgctive 

y issues) and all the privileges of the personal service depart- 
ment. ' send me at once the current issue of The Men- 

1 tor and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of memorandum 

t and $1.00 each month for only three months (total $4.00), or 

a T will notify you within 10 days to cancel my membership. 

€ Name......... 

' 

' 
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"DestinatiogUnknownz 


The bands play and the flags fly and the boys march away into the distance. 
And then the tumult and the shouting die, and you are left to wonder where are they 


going—these high hearts and brave spirits? 


Into the dark—for the curtain of military secrecy drops before you and you may not 


look behind. 


Yet you can guess—you can watch—you can see the real thing—as it will be told in the 


lasting 


The History of the World War 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming 
editorial of Frank H. Simonds startled New 
York, his fame has stretched around the world. 


His years of study, of military strategy in the 
Spanish-American War, his making of maps 
have all borne fruit. He who spoke to America 
has been heard by Europe. He is read by Euro- 
pean general staffs, he is welcomed by President 
Poincaire and by Lloyd George. He is the one 
great historian whom this war has developed. 


And because Frank H. Simonds has become so 
great, the whole world is eager to help him with 
the writing of this story. Therefore those who 
know best some individual part of the great 
conflict—those who have played a part in it— 
have written of what they know best. There are 
hundreds of those contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them—the other 
two thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. 
They are the flashes of light illuminating the 
tapestry he weaves. 


A few of them are 
STANLEY WASHBURN 
WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
EX-PRESIDENT TAFT 

Never before have men seen a world change so 
violent, so tremendous, so rapid that they were 
able to live their lives in two world ages. 


It is given to you and to our generation to see 
what no other men have ever seen—to see the 
world before and after one of its great changes 
—the greatest change that has ever come to it 
since its beginning. 

You would like to have lived when Napoleon 
was startling the world, or when Caesar was 
marching in glory. You are living in a more 
thrilling time than any of these. 

Youareseeing the greatestcataclysm of history. 

This is no mere war of showy battles and little 
skirmishes. This is the clashing and the rending 
of forces so big that Napoleon’s wars look like 
some little picnic by their side. 


First Volume Just Off the Press 


A Low Price Until the Books Are Finished 


The price of paper will go up again very soon. 


So to those who help us put in our paper order at once— 


by ordering a set now—before completion—we make a specially low price. 


Send the coupon today for a set at the low before-publication price. You 
will get the first volume on approval and you will get each other volume 


creased to $20, the two together making 
$27 per week. 

It certainly was a very hard struggle: I 
kept at it for sixteen months, working on 
an average of sixteen hours a day. My 
friends began to chide and taunt me; Í 
paid no attention. I suppose they did not 
know of the goal I was aiming for; but 
with me it was a case of sink or swim, so I 
chose the latter, and to-day I am very glad 
that I did not listen to them, as I have 
paid off in fifteen months $1,500 on the 
second mortgage, and will be able to pay 
off the remaining $2,500 at the rate we are 
now going, very shortly, even before the 
mortgage matures, which when done will 
give us a cash equity of $ oo 

We are both young, r ing twenty- 
eight years old and my wife twenty-four 
and we have also a little girl going on four 
years of age. 

I hope that my experience will be of 
some benefit to your many readers. 

M. G. P., NEW YORK CITY 


An Endless Saving Chain 


IN THE city where I live, a savings ac- 
count draws four per cent. Four years 
ago I began depositing a dollar a week, 
later raising it to one dollar and a half, and 
then, as I was out of town a great deal, I 
began making equivalent monthly deposits 
by check. My present monthly contribu- 
tion is ten dollars, and on November first 
this will be raised to twelve dollars and a 
half. However, this is not permitted to 
accumulate in the bank indefinitely. At 
the first interest period after the balance 
reaches one hundred dollars that amount 
is withdrawn to purchase of the same bank 
a six per cent real estate bond. When the 
interest coupons are due, every six months, 
they are turned into the savings account 
also, with the result that the interest is 
compounded at four per cent until the 
hundred-dollar maximum is reached once 
more. 

But not even the bonds themselves are 
allowed to lie idle—they fit into my second 
and larger scheme as collateral, for I am 
always in debt. That is the principle on 
which the second plan hinges. I have a 
feeling that if I don't owe money I will not 
save it, so I borrow “up to my neck," or 
to the limit of my available collateral, 
again from the same bank, on ninety-day 
notes at six per cent. The bank loans 
ninety per cent of their face value on its 


as soon as it comes out. In the history of this nation there has never 
been a time like this. Not in the Civil War or during the Revolu- 
tion have the American people been in such heroic mood. 
Here before you is the astounding spectacle of 105,000,000 
people ready to sacrifice their lives and their money 


bonds, and fifty per cent of their market 
value on conservative stocks. 


I use the proceeds of these loans to buy 
for à cause. 


They believe that this war is the 
great fight for real democracy, that out of the 
hery furnace of this war a greater world £ 
will rise. You must know the truth F, 
about this stupendous thing. You 7 
must see into its heart. Am. Me 
You who live In this genera- „f 
tion must own this work— 44 
you who have an oppor- 


4 h vL REVIEW 

i must not miss (his g” OF REVIEWS, 

chance, / 30 Pike Led 
ew 


. ^ 
f Gentlemen: 
Review of — gemma 


Reviews Co. Á ges prepaid, the first. vol- 
P u 


me of the “History of the 
30 Irving Place 


World War," by Frank H. 

/ Simonds, and other famous 
New York 
/ 


f contributors, If not satisfactory 
f 1 will return it in five days but 
otherwise will remit $1.00 a 
month for 16 months, In return Í 
am to receive the other volumes 
A „Making a total of five volumes) of 
A this history as soon as they are released 
4 from the Press. The set will contain the 
/ complete history of this World War from 

7 beginning to end. 


7 
y. AMEN Eek Gate 


r 
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good industrial stocks paying from seven 
to eight per cent, of proved earning power, 
S D those which are tax-free in my own 
state. The certificates of these stocks serve 
as collateral when I am again ready to 
borrow. 

As each ninety-day note comes due I 
reduce the principal by one hundred and 
hfty dollars, withdrawing whatever co!- 
lateral the bank is willing to release, but 
never allowing myself to get entirely out 
of debt,—one loan usually overlaps an- 
other. 

I never sell a stock or bond which I have 
once acquired and paid for, no matter how 
badly I need the money. . 

So the endless chain goes on: my initial 
savings draw four per cent, then the bonds 
| draw six, and finally the stocks draw seven 
' or eight. It works. H. W. T. 
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It was as inevitable as a bee flying to a rose that Douglas should be attracted to Julie 


See “Julie—the Unconquerable,” the story of an American soldier and the 
girl who loved hm— Page 31 
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HAT boy of yours will think of s cilium - 
home every time he washes if you 


put a cake of Ivory Soap in his comfort kit. 


— 
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After a hard hike or muscle-building romp it certainly will be a 
pleasure for him to have an old-time bath with the bubbling, copious 
Ivory lather as he used to have at home. 


To Uncle Sam's boys here or ‘‘over there", in cantonment or 
trench, in naval training station or aboard ship, Ivory Soap is a 
welcome gift because it is their home soap and because it produces 
the cleanliness which is essential to health. 


IVORY SOAP.... 2 
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Why We Come 
Smiling Out of Hell 


NE thing that has been said 

about me seems to sur- 

rise people: Tt is that I have 

been “two years in hell" and 

am “back with a smile." Ev- 

erybody says, “How can he come smiling 
out of hell ?" 

Why, I'm not the only fellow that has 
done it! ‘here are thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of us that are smiling 
to-day. And we are smiling not because 
we have got out of hell, but because we 
have been there! It is the fellow that 
doesn't go who won't be 
smiling much. 

If you had taken the big- 
gest opportunity life ever 
held out to a man, wouldn't 
you smile? If you had gone 
down into hell for the sake 
of people who were there al- 
ready, wouldn't you come 
back—if you were lucky 
enough to get back—with a 
smile? If you had learned 
more in the past two years 
about life andal that makes 
it worth living than you had 

d out in the previous 
twenty, wouldn't you 
glad as you had never before 
dreamed of being glad? 

I've got a right arm that 
may never be good even for 
ahandshake—though I hope 
it will. Instead of a pair of 
lungs, I’ve got one and a 
Taction. But what of that! 
I notice that people care a 
lot more about gripping my 
left hand now than they 
ever used to care about get- 
ting hold of my right. I get 
all the air with one lung that 
I seem to need, and it isn't 
hot air, either. 

And suppose I hadn't 
come back at all? I know 
I'd be smiling now—and I 
wouldn't be doing it in hell, 
either, Thats what you 
don't realize, you who are 
here at home. You don't 
know how things get clear 
and plain to us in the 
trenches. “Valk about find- 


. By Private Peat 


ing yourself! We find more than ourselves. 
We find God. 

You wouldn’t think so if you heard us 
talking! The language of the trenches 
isn’t ht to print. Men who never swore in 
their lives will curse till the air is blue. 
Pray? I never knew but one fellow that 

rayed in the trenches, and he was a damn 
hypocrite. Back in rest billets he swore as 
well as, or better than, the next man. 

We don’t pray. But every mother’s son 
of us is honestly at peace with God. Why? 
Because we are just as sure that we are 


The most tender, gentle thing 
I ever saw a soldier do 


After Private Peat had turned in his 
article we said to him, “What was the 
most tender, gentle thing you ever saw 
a soldier do?” Here is his answer: 


“AFTER the first gas attack at Ypres, in 
April, 1915, I was knocked out for a while 
and was in the clearing station at Merville. One 
day when I was lying there on a stretcher a poor 
miserable soldier came in. He was covered with 
mud and blood. He was minus his overcoat and 
his tunic was torn by shrapnel. He was soaked to 
the bone, for it was raining, and he was shivering 
with cold and pain. The nurse hurried to him and 
asked him what had become of his overcoat. 
**Oh,' he said, his teeth chattering, ‘my pal 
was killed back there, and he looked so cold, lying 
there in the rain, I took off my coat and put it 
over him.’ 
** [f the men in the trenches, with their dirt and 
` their filth, their swearing and fighting, can show 
such tenderness and unselfishness and sacrifice, 
are you here at home going to fall below them in 
nobility of spirit? I don't believe you are.” 


what the church folks call “right with 
God” as we are that we are in the trenches. 
We're often afraid—physically afraid of 
getting wounded or killed. But afraid to 
die? Not one bit. 

It's hard to explain it to those who 
haven't been there, but every fighting man 
will understand. We feel that we have 
wiped our slate clean by what we are doing. 
All the little, petty weighing of right and 
wrong has gone by. It’s as simple as black 
and white; and what we are doing is white. 

We have become children again, and we 
have no more responsibility 
than a child has. We be- 
lieve absolutely that God 
understands and we are— 
well, just plain comfortable 
in our hearts. We don’t 
think it makes a bit of dif- 
ference even if we should be 
killed in the middle of an 
oath. God understands. 
That’s all that is necessary. 
As your American slang puts 
it, "We should worry." 


ANEW religion is going to 
come out of the trenches. 
I call it “shirt-sleeve relig- 
ion,” because it is going to 
be practical and straightfor- ` 
ward and honest. Men who 
used to laugh at preachers 
and call them sanctimonious 
hypocrites have learned to 
understand and to reverence 
their "sky pilots" on the 
battlefield. And maybe the 
chaplains themselves have 
learned a thing or two about 
the great mass of men. 

There is one thing certain: 
Your boy is coming home 
from this war a better man 
than he was when he went 
into it. People say that thc 
war will either make or 
break a man morally. Well, 
if it breaks him it will be bc- 
cause he hasn't the right 
stuff in him anyway. 

I could tell of dozens of 
cases | have known person- 
ally of men. who were lit- 
erally born again in the 
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trenches. I remember one fellow from my alty, obedience, self-sacrifice, honesty, land to West Virginia on a train which 
own town, Fred Woodward. He used to trust in God—aren’t they? Well, those carried forty or fifty recruits on their way 


be a watchman in a big building there and are the things he will learn in the trenches. to a trainin 


camp in Georgia. Their 


afterward he helped with the renting of Believing this, you certainly can send him mothers and fathers and sisters and sweet- 
the offices. This increase in responsibility away with a smile on your face, a smile of hearts were at the station in Cleveland to 


rather turned his head, made him think he pride and of hope. 
was a lot more important than he reall 


. . see them off. They were a plucky lot, too, 
That smile on his mother's face is the bless their hearts! Most of them. were 


was. When he went over with his regi- best memory a man can carry to the smiling and joking. You needn't be afraid 
ment he was selfish and conceited. Nat- trenches. A while ago I went from Cleve- your boy will misunderstand. He knows 


urally, he was unpopular. 

Well, there came a day 
when one of his officers was 
wounded and was left lying 
out in front of che trenches. 
It was broad daylight, and 
to go out and try to bring 
the officer in was almost 
sure death. Every other 
man in the company hesi- 
tated. But Fred Woodward 
did not! Over the top he 
went in the face of the Ger- 
mans' fire. He was shot— 
of course. But he got the 
officer and brought him 
back. The officer lived. 
Fred Woodward died. But 
the Fred Woodward who 
died was a great-hearted, 
unselfish hero, not the self- 
conceited, egotistical man 
that we had known. War 
had given him his great 
chance and the best that 
was in him had risen to 
meet it. 


COULD tell of scores of 

men who have been re- 
generated by the war. Out 
in western Canada we have 
what are known as remit- 
tance men, fellows that had 
gone to the bad in England 
and had been sent out to 
Canada by their families, 
either to get them so far 
away that their disgrace 
would be out of sight or in 
the forlorn hope that they 
would take a brace and 
amount to something. 

When the war came, 
hundreds of these remit- 
tance men enlisted. A good 
many of them had been 
drunkards, good-for-noth- 
ings, gamblers, bums. But 
the record they have made 
in the trenches is one of the 
finest pages in the war. 
Some of them have died 
heroes’ deaths. Some of 
them are still living and 
fighting. I know of one man 
who was down and out, mor- 
aly—just a plain drunk- 
ard. That man to-day is a 
lieutenant, self-respecting 
and honored. 

I tell you, there are worse 
things in. the world than 
war. It’s bitter hard, I 
know, to send your son 
away to fight. But if you 
realize that the war is go- 
ing to give him a post-grad- 
uate course in the very 
things you have tried hard- 
estato teach him, maybe it 
won't seem so hard, Those 
things are courage and loy- 


Sid Says: 


Moths don’t destroy 
treasures like these 


HAVE just had a wonderful conversation with a 

friend who is noted all over New York for his gen- 

erosity. I do not refer to money, because he has 
little. I refer to the generosity of his choughts and acts. 
He is always doing things for people—always thinking 
about the other fellow—always helping. 

One of the remarkable characteristics of this man is 
his happiness. He has the kindest face imaginable, the 
sweetest disposition. He is the richest man I know, rich 
because he has the most. Not money—but friends, 
brains, ideas, knowledge of the world to an extraordi- 
nary degree, ability to entertain, ability to listen, stories 
to tell, remarkable experiences to recollect and to talk 
about. i 

Now for the conversation. He asked me what I 
thought was the most wonderful comment on life I had 
ever heard or read. I could not answer him, but I asked 
him for Ais choice. What seemed to him the most won- 
derful and truthful thing he ever heard or read? Here it is 
as he quoted it from Jean Jacques Rousseau: 


“The dead take to thcir graves, in their clutched fingers, 
only that which they have given away.” 


I looked at him—and saw in his face no sign of reali- 
zation that the quotation applied to himself. He had no 
idea that unconsciously he was giving expression to his 
own creed of living. He was as simple and honest and 


` naive as?a child. He admired Rousseau’s idea, saw the 


truth of it, loved it, but never dreamed that he himself 
is a living embodiment of it—a man whose hands are 
filled with riches. 

Somehow, as I walked back to the office from lunch 
(where my friend quoted Rousseau), I thought that the 
idea was a good one to pass on. Here we go through 
life, grabbing, grabbing, grabbing—yet seldom getting 
anything worth-while. Money, fame and all the rest— 
yet passing over the things which in later years we 
might clutch to our bosoms and find comfort in. 

The war provides a great opportunity for all of us to 
get rich—rich with the rewards that come to those who 
serve. Don't let the chance go by. If vou can't fight, 
give to the Red Cross, give to the Y. M. C. A., buy 
Liberty bonds, buy War Savings stamps. Give, serve, 
spend! Spend that you may receive. Have some part 
in the common lot. Do something —the happy recollec- 
tion of which you will carry with you in the years to 
come. 

Private Peat writes on the preceding page that ex- 
quisite story of the most tender, gentle thing he ever 
saw a soldier do. Tell us—did vou ever hear of anybody 
richer than that poor freezing boy who took off his coat 
and laid it over his dead pal, as a final mark of affection- 
ate service? Wouldn't you like to be as rich as that? 


“The dead take to their graves, in their clutched fingers, 
only that which they have given away.” 


that your heart is aching; 

but when you come up to 

the scratch smiling, he ts so 

proud of you that he makes 

your pedestal in his heart a 
igher one than ever. 

After the train started I 
happened to find myself 
with four of the young 
fellows, fine bright young 
chaps every one of them. 
Three of them were talking 
and laughing, each one 
telling what “Mother said” 
and what "Father said." 
But the fourth one didn't 
open his mouth for about 
fifteen minutes. He was the 
brightest-looking one of the 
lot, too. Finally he gave a 
big sigh and said: 

"Gee! I wish Ma hadn't 
cried!" | 

There you are! The 
memory of his mother's 
tears is going to follow him 
and haunt him. Send your 
boy off with a smile. It will 
make you a comrade to him 
and an example as well. He 
will say to himself: 

“Well, if Mother could 
buck up and meet her 
trouble with a smile, I guess 
I can, too!" 

And when you write to 
him—and write often!— 
don’t send him "sorry" 
letters. Don’t moan and 
tell all the black things you 
think about. Make him 
feel that you’re in the fight 
with him; that you’re proud 
and happy about him. If 
he thinks you understand, 
he will be proud and happy 
himself. 

Oh, those letters that 
come to the trenches! You 
don't know, you can't know, 
what they mean to us. No 
matter what we are doing, 
everything stops when the 
sergeant comes around with 
the mail. Maybe he hands 
ie a parcel. That’s fine— 

ut it can wait. It'sa letter 
you want! Words that you 
can imagine you hear your 
mother saying. For—be- 
lieve me, it's Mother that 
counts first with the boys in 
the trenches! 

There has been and al- 
ways will bea lot of “Mother 
stuff” talked and written. 
Some of it, sometimes, is 
artificial sentimentality per- 
haps. But it is the solemn 
truth that in the trenches 
we think more about our 
mothers than we ever did 

(Continued on page 56) 


Private Peat 


Tuis is what Harold R. Peat chooses 
to call himself, although when he was 
wounded and had to quit the game he 
did so with a lieutenant’s commission. 
He is a Canadian, 25 years old, who 
enlisted at Edmonton, August 23d, 
1914. He trained at Valcartier and on 
October Ist sailed for England with 
the first Over Seas troops. After two 
months in camp there he went to 
France as a member of the Third .Bat- 
talion of the First Brigade. He was 
in the second and the third battles of 
Ypres, two of the fiercest battles of the 
war He was in the very first gas 
attack launched by the Germans. He 
was at Hill 60 and at Hooge. He 
went through the first two years, which 
were also the worst two years of the 
fighting. He was finally wounded; a 
German explosive bullet wrecked his 
right lung and almost paralyzed his 
right arm. His fighting days were 
over. But not his fighting spirit. He 
came back to Canada and wrote his 
story of his experiences. It is called 
just “Private Peat.” He became a 
member of the British Recruiting Com- 
mission in the United States, and is still 
fighting what he calls “the good fight” 
of the Allies. 


William Dudley Pelley 

AUTHOR of the story beginning on the opposite 
page, and author of other wonderful stories in this 
magazine, such, for example, as “Their Mother," 
* She's Only a Woman." and “The Four-Square Man." 
Mr. Pelley is a new writer who has made a great 
success. His first story was mailed to a magazine in 
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May, 1915. Since then he has sold over eighty stories. 
He is thirty-one years old, is married, and lives in 
Bennington, Vermont, where the “home folks" call 
his office the “Bennington Short Story Mill" He 
has owned and edited a country newspaper. Most of 
his stories are stories of small-town life. 


“Wanted—A Younger 


AY tee 


um 
ata, 


NE morning George Kenyon, 
the "make-up" man on our 
little newspaper, passed through 
the front office, and in his cus- 
tomary dry manner remarked: 

"There's a peach of a scrap on up in 
Wesley Methodist Church. Some of you 
scribes and Pharisees ought to go up and 
get ring-side seats.” 

Sam Hod, our editor-owner, looked up 
from a screaming editorial calling on all 

men to come to the aid of the party. 

e said: 

"What kind of scrap, George? Have 
they got up the gumption at last to fire 
the tenor who flats on ‘The Green Hill Far 
Away’?”’ 

“No; this is more serious," said George. 
“Jim Thorne's had a row with Dodd. He's 
passed the word that the elders must give 
the old man the boot, or when they need 
money next time to fix the parsonage roof 
his re ly will be, Let her leak and be 
darned!” 

“What ails Jim, anyhow?” 

“He’s sore because Dodd’s started 
preachin’ workmen’s compensation laws 
and sanitary factories instead o' hell-fire 
and brimstone,” retorted George. “You 
know, conditions ain’t all they might be 
over in the knittin’ mills, especially when 
the thermometer’s ninety in the shade. I 
guess, too, that when Jim reduced wages 
a bit on account of the panic the Doc saw 
only its worst side, by going among the 
poorer families of his parish. He started 
puttin’ a little practical Christianity into 
his Sunday evenin’ sermons at hrst— 
hewin’ to the line with theology in the 
mornin’ service as usual. Some of his 
remarks got around to Jim.” 

It becomes our business, in publishing 
the local paper, to know many inside facts 
about the people and institutions of our 
communi 
thar Jim Thorne was the “angel” of Wes- 
ley Church, just as many a Broadway 
rounder is “angel” to a musical comedy— 
he supplied the money that kept Wesley 
prosperous. But Jim liked to keep his 
business and plate-passing separate. 

“Yes,” said Sam, “I heard they came 
near dropping the old man last January, 
because he was trying to do something he 
couldn’t in publicly preaching for ‘Chub’ 
Toomey to shut up the Friday Night 
Pleasure Club. Poor old man! Whar'll he 
do if they tie the can to him?" 

“‘They’ll probably give him a hymn 
book and a Bible and shove him out 
toward Green Valley. That's always the 

dumpin ground for the Has-Beens."' 
ell,” said Sam, “if Jim's turned his 


And we knew among these, 


More Practical Man" 


"P BEfry of a simple country preacher 
X" ^A whd had the elements of greatness 
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thumbs down, Dodd's surely on the 
reased chute. Much obliged for the tip, 
eorge. Bill will look into it.” 


IM THORNE, who owned the big 
knitting mills of our town, considere 
Wesley Church his pet charity. As I have 
said, he was its angel—its banker, its fairy 
godfather. He passed the plate on Sunday 
mornings, after ushering to their seats 
with great deference men whom he had 
cussed the day before because they came 
into his office complaining they had been 
“docked” unjustly from their dollar-sev- 
enty-five a day. Occasionally he led a 
prayer-meeting. Frequently he went 
through his plant exhorting the boys of 
his dye-rooms to come to Sunday school. 
He dictated to the Conference who should 

be “called” to the church. 

. He didn’t mean to be a hypocrite. He 
wasn’t a hypocrite. When he gave money 
to square the pastor’s salary, or to buy a 
new carpet for the Sunday-school room, 
he wrote his check with the honest thought 
that business men were necessary in financ- 
ing a church. He frequently remarked 
that there was a treasurer even among 
the Disciples. 

But in Doctor Dodd’s case, Jim resented 
having anyone on his pay roll—as he con- 
sidered the old minister, practically if not 
nominally—dictate to him from a public 

ulpit how much wages he should pay the 
azy louts who worked for him, or how 
long he should work them a day. 

very church from one end of this broad 
land to the other has faced the problem of 
the “Jeading member,” meaning, of course, 
the man who may always be counted upon 
to respond with funds for any urgent 
project, so long as he has his “say” in 
church politics, or the Lord and his neigh- 
bors take due note of the sum set at the 
other end of the dotted line from his name. 
From one end of America to the other to- 
night there are thousands upon thousands 
of good men who, in turn, overlook many 
things that the Lord’s work may go for- 
ward, or that the eldest girl may be kept 
in high school until graduation. 

So I went up to the church to attend 
the trustee meeting. Knowing the char- 
acter of the men pulling the parish wires, 
Isaw that the venerable doctor was 
doomed. 

Jim Thorne had a man in his office 
named Skinner, a bald-headed, cold-faced, 
blue-mouthed young fellow with a soul as 
inhuman as an adding machine. Skinner 
was an “efficiency expert.” He claimed 
he knew the exact cost of every drop of 
oil that fell from the shaft boxes and hang- 


er-bearings in the two acres of knitting 
mills. It became a great joke among the 
men. Every time a Ep of lubricant fell 
on a man's face, they would remark de- 
spairingly, “There goes another cent!" 
Jim had Skinner made a trustee of his 
church because Skinner was an excellent 
mouthpiece through which to say in quar- 
terly conference the things which old Jim 
lacked the courage to say. Skinner had 
neither respect for age nor tolerance for 
class. He spoke with the heartlessness of a 
paneer And as I entered the vestry 
e had the old gentleman on the grill. 
“This board has talked the matter over, 
Doctor," said he, “and we've come to the 
conclusion that this church requires a 
younger and more practical man in its 
pulpit. You’ve done good service here. 
ut you've grown old. Times have 
changed, and you haven’t been able to 
change with them. You’re all right on the 
‘Glory Hallelujah! Pull for the Shore’ 
stuff; but we don’t believe any more that 
the Almighty fries folks on the griddle or 
that it’s wrong to play whist or go to a 
good show. On the other hand, on points 
where you do modernize, you modernize 
all wrong. You go taking up questions of 
business economics, or stirring up indus- 
trial strife and dissatisfaction among your 
parishioners, to the detriment of the church 
finances. You’ve made a mess of this min- 
isterial job of yours lately, Dodd, and it’s 
only.common efficiency that prompts us 
to ask for your resignation. This is plain 
talk, but I’m a man who believes in talking 
lain. Let's not make it an argument. 
t's simply understand one another, and 
get it over with as soon as possible.” 


GKINNER didn’t talk these words, he 
sort of chewed them out of one side of 
his mouth. His tone was irreverent, his 
manner was acutely offensive. He was 
“giving it” to Doctor Dodd, as he prided 
himself he frequently "gave it" to an in- 
efficient employee at the knitting mills. 
He was taking a certain cheap pride in 
having the ccurage to do what his em- 
ployer lacked the stomach to do. 

* Very well, gentlemen," whispered the 
old man hoarsely. “‘I—I—will not—make 
it an argument. I suppose this is the will 
of the entire board, or Mr. Skinner would 
not give utterance to—these remarks." 

He looked from one face to the other. 
John Crowder was looking guiltily at the 
opposite wall. Doctor Dodd had married 
him twelve years before, and ten months 
later preached the funeral service above a 
long oaken casket where lay the girl he 
loved. Chris Bolton's eyes were on the 
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ceiling. rnp he was thinking of the 
long night following his frightful auto 
accıdent, when he hovered between death 
and life, and this old man sat by his 
side and in his conscious moments spoke 
words that brought wonderful solace to 
his soul. Artemus Wright’s gloomy eyes 
examined his hands and his finger nails. 
Perhaps Artemus recollected an after- 
noon in a golden autumn when this 
white-haired old gentleman had read a 
humble service at the grave of a daugh- 
ter whom he had loved very much. Tin 
Thorne drew aimless marks on a pad be- 
fore him. 

It was evident that the trustees were 

reatly troubled. But as none had known 
beforehand what was to take place, and 
as it was done now, each felt that to 
intervene would only be making a bad 
matter still more painful. 

“Very well,” said the old man. “I— 
will—give you my resignation.” 

But the gnarled old hand that wrote it 
trembled. He was suddenly a worn and 
broken old man who had given his life and 
his strength humbly and loyally for others. 
And now, like his Lord, he was cast aside, 
spent and useless. 


O THEY “kicked” Doctor Dodd out 

of Wesley Church, and with true busi- 
ness efficiency, young R. L. Metz, D. D., 
arrived to take the old pastor’s place. 

Doctor Dodd did not complain. He had 
“come back” three terms over in Cobb 
City before being called to our local pas- 
torate, so he had spent many years in our 
vicinity, and knew its people. He had 
christened and baptized some youngsters 
whom he had afterward married. He had 
said a word of tender tribute and kindly, 
neighborly solace over many a humble 
bier. He was a gentle, lovable, kindly old 
soul, with an earnest handclasp and a 
friendly word for all of us. 

He did not complain. He kept his own 
counsel, preached his farewell sermon, and 
shook hands with Skinner when he met 
him on the street the day after and Skin- 
ner couldn’t dodge him. But he did not 
leave town. He could not leave town. It 
was his town. It would always remain his 
territory. So, as George Kenyon had pre- 
dicted, he "accepted the call" of the 
Green Valley folks, went over there and 
reopened their little chapel, which had 
been closed for many months. 

There is no denying that from the mo- 
ment the Rev. Mr. Metz came among 
us he was a live wire. 

He was a tall, thin young man with a 
hungry, elongated face. He wore a pair of 
tortoise-shell glasses and combed his red 
hair back from his brow in a manner that 
George Kenyon said resembled a rubbish 
pile afire. ] 

He hadn't been in Wesley pulpit twenty 
minutes before the congregation com- 
menced to hitch in their pews and cast 
scared or amused glances at Jim Thorne. 

For in his “opening sermon" this fiery 
and zealous young man, undoubtedly 
filled—‘‘ stuffed" would be a better term 
—with good works, made many announce- 
ments which rather jolted the prune-and- 
prism atmosphere of that old red-brick 
edifice. 

Metz took for that sermon, “The In- 
fluence of the Modern Church in the Com- 
munity." And he handled it without 
gloves. He declared folks had grown away 


from the churches because the churches 
stood aloof from the world. He had a lot 
of new-fangled notions about the church's 
being the community center, a sort of 
combination Odd Fellows’ Lodge and Sat- 
urday Evening Social Club. He declared 
that the only way to build a successful 
church was on popular business methods. 
He declared if a boy had the choice of 
playing billiards in “Chub” Toomey’s 
peak ree) or the church vestry, he should 
in 2 position to decide on the vestry. He 
said if our young folks were going to the 
devil in Academy Hall at the Saturday 
night dances, "fogodsake" let 'em hug 
each other to the music of a church or- 
chestra in the west wing of the Sunday- 
school room. He said that if the only way 
to get the men out of Edwards Brothers’ 
cigar-store was to turn the pastor's 
study into a smoking-room, go ahead 
and turn it, even if the finance committee 
had to include tobacco bills in their an- 
nual budget. He favored about every- 
thing “modern” except treating the ladies 
to ice cream in the four rear pews on Eas- 
ter morning, or letting the babies shoot 
craps in she telf while their mothers took 
in the Friday afternoon sewing circles. 
He said that the church should go out 
into the highways and byways and reclaim 
the sinner—which was good, and just 
what the official board desired. But he 
handed 'em a wallop in the chin when in 
his next statement he wanted to know how 
ou could gp into the highways and the 
wes and reclaim the sinner, when em- 
ployers of local labor and churchmen 
paid wages that sent our girls there, in the 
first place, or our boys to steal suspenders 
because their pay envelope would hardly 
cover the price of pants. He wanted to 
know what glory there was saving a man's 
soul when it was covered with an under- 
shirt sweated from eleven hours’ work in 
a poor!y-ventilated, disease-breeding fac- 
tory./ ile wanted to know what kind 
of Christians we thought we were, any- 
how, to take the money that ought to 
go to establish workingmen's compensa- 
tion funds, free playgrounds and bonus 
systems, and send it to the South Sea 
islandergfor window shades and ice-cream 
sodas? 


HE HAMMERED the Book of Judges 
into pulp—the day being warm, his fist 
sweaty and the Bible open in that plfce— 
while he demanded to know how many of 
the men sitting before him rented their 

roperty to the keeper of the saloon and the 
brothel: Then, in the next breath, he 
whirled on the women-folks, and wanted 
them to understand that the female who 
appeared on our streets in a low neck or a 
short skirt was a sister of Satan, and if he 
ever heard of one of them attending sucha 
thing as the annual French Club hop, he’d 
enter the place with a squad of policemen 
and bawl ‘em out in the middle of a hesi- 
tation. 

News of Metz and that epochal sermon 
spread over our town Monday like wild- 
fire. The Baptists were shocked. The 
Congregationalists grinned. The Presby- 
terians sighed in thanksgiving that it 
hadn't happened to them. As for the 
Methodists—and particularly the official 
board—our doctors hadn't sent any bulle- 
tins out yet from the rooms where they 
were making a brave fight for life. 

But the joke of it was, it wouldn't ap- 


pear just right to fire Metz the first week 
or the first month. They would make 
asses of themselves to do so. All our town 
understood why Doctor Dodd had re- 
ceived his walking papers. They had se- 
cured what they wanted—but with a 
vengeance that would have made them 
the community's laughing-stock if they 
acknowledged an overdose. 

But they did send Skinner to talk with 
him and " put him in his place." Metz in- 
formed Skinner he could go to the dickens. 
Skinner was all but ejected from the par- 
M oe He came back and reported. 

“I agree with him," commented old Jim 
dryly. 
It WAS seven weeks to a day from the 

time that the Rev. Mr. Metz landed in 
Paris that the boys of the knitting mill 
went on strike. It was the first labor trou- 
ble our town had ever experienced. 

Some folks said harsh things about 
Metz, that he had no business leaving his 
church and his people and his theories, to 

ut himself at the head of the knitters, as 

e did, because he gloried in his reputation 
as “a fighting pastor.” Certain it is that 
Metz’s "practical" activities, and his 
juicy sermons, and the caustic letters 
which he wrote to our paper, had much, 
if not everything, to do with such men as 
Tom Harper and the Bourgois boys organ- 
izing the knitters, and then calling the 
strike when Jim Thorne laughed scorn- 
fully in their faces. 

It was a hot, muggy morning in July 
when I came down one of our side streets 
and turned into Main to find groups of 
men and boys collected about the corners 
and bunched around the post-office steps. 
One of them recognized me and came 
over. 

“What’s this we hear about Skinner 
bringing on strike-breakers?" he de- 
manded. “If he does, there's goin’ to be a 
warm time in this little burg, and if you 
see him tell him so. We ain’t standin’ for 
our jobs bein’ taken away from us by no 
scabs. We're goin’ to give that old halle- 
lujah-howler a run for his money, and that 
sour-faced Skinner still more.” 

“Pd go easy, Tom,” said I. “Don’t do 
anything that you may be sorry for later." 

“We got the people o' the place back o” 
us,” retorted Tom, “even the minister of 
the Old Man's church recognizes we're in 
the right and is against him. You just re- 
member there'll be somethin’ goin’ on if 
Thorne and Skinner keep on darin’ us to 
start somethin’.” 

Late the next Wednesday evening the 
strike-breakers arrived in Paris. A labor 
man of some sort had them in charge; he 
had collected them down in the mill 
towns of Massachusetts. They came 
through Main Street, a slouchy crew, riff- 
raff of the knitting industry, attracted 
to the place by offers of big wages. 

The boys who were “out” watched 
them sullenly, conversing excitedly among 
themselves. I believe that if Mike Hogan, 
our chief of police, hadn’t gone ahead of 
the strike-breakers with a drawn revolver, 
there would have been a ruction right 
there on Main Street the first night. But 
the riffraff got through safely and were 
taken to the two company houses, from 
which several of the strikers’ families had 
been ejected under somewhat pathetic 
circumstances. Of course there were not 
nearly enough to man the entire plant. 
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The marching men, backed by the frightened, 
bewildered townspeople, degenerated into a mob 


it it was enough for a demonstration— 
id trouble. 

Thursday morning the men were put to 
uk. Our local boys were strangely ab- 
at from the corners that morning. We 
ined afterward that they had been at- 
nding an indignation meeting down by 
depot in the big warehouse belonging 
the Paris Hay and Grain Company. 

At four o'clock Metz came into our of- 
t As he was leaving, he remarked: 
shouldn't wonder if real news was made 
this place to-night." He said it with his 
| "aei thrust out. 

Sam Hod was much older than Metz, 
D. He shook his head sorrowfully. 

My son," said he, "I think you're a 
tein the wrong to abet this thing as you 
ʻe. I can see how you believe you are 
ping the laboring element of your 
ish with their temporal problems, as 
las their spiritual difficulties. But... 
ort of pays to go slow up here in Vermont 
ilyou understand our Plks a bit better.” 

ardiness and discretion! Mere syno- 
ns for cowardice,” returned Metz, D. 

‘These men are in the right. I know 
about this man Thorne’s control of this 
munity and its churches. Such things 
igainst my grain. I’m going to be free 
Independent to preach the truth as I 
It at any time or in any way, or I don't 
f, 


le went out. Sam said to me, “He 
Ws something that we don’t know. Get 
f supper, Bill, and spend the evening 
ind the knitting mills.” 


The mill whistles blew as usual at six 
o'clock and the strike-breakers went to 
supper. Our local operatives were not in 
evidence. At seven o'clock the warm 
weather drove the strike-breakers out of 
doors. ‘They gathered in the company 
yards and tried to get up enough courage 
to sally forth into the streets. 


A FEW minutes after seven, up from 


the depot yards came a crowd of men. 


. Tom Harper and the Bourgois boys were 


in the lead. They were in orderly file, like 
a military company. And as they turned 
into Main Street and headed for the knit- 
ting mills, the home folks saw with un- 
easiness akin to fright that every striker 
carried a weapon. Most of them were 
double-barreled shotguns or deer rifles. 
Here and there was a revolver or an auto- 
matic. 

I ran out and strode for a few moments 
beside Tom. 

* What's the idea, Tom?" I demanded. 

“Were goin’ up," said Tom, ‘‘and clean 
the scum out." 

The news spread through the town like 
wild-fire. As they passed, whole streetfuls 
of citizens fell in behind or crowded the 
walks. The spaces between the marching 
men and the curbings were choked with 
small boys who ran alongside. I remember 
distinctly seeing little Johnny Thorne, 
Jim's grandson, among them.  Boylike, 
the forthcoming scrap was the thing. The 
NE behind the scrap didn't matter to 
him. 


Warning of what was coming spread be- 
fore them. Someone telephoned to Ned 
Murray, superintendent of the mill, and 
he hurried down into the yards after call- 
ing up Skinner in turn and shouting what 
was threatened. Ned ordered the crowd of 
strike-breakers into the houses. The more 
timid obeyed; then for the first time the 
characters of others came to the fore. 
'They laughed at Ned and said they 
guessed they knew what they were up 
against before they signed up. Then they 
produced ugly weapons from sundry 
private places about their clothing. They 
handled the weapons very easily. 

Mike Hogan was frantic. With his 
helmet battered, his slug shot in one hand 
and his revolver in the other, he ordered 
the local boys to disperse. He might as 
well have ordered the European war to 
disperse. And Mike didn't dare use his 
gun to enforce his orders. 

Straight to the mill grounds marched 
the strikers, turned the corner by the 

ates, and found them locked before them. 

ehind in the yard about the steps of the 
dusty brick houses waited groups of the 
strangers, affecting indifference. 

“Open this gate!" called Tom. 

“Go to thunder!” shouted a stranger. 

There was a concerted rush and the 
splintering of wood as the boys carried the 
gates before them. They paused for a mo- 
ment, with nothing between them and the 
knots about the house fronts. 

“We fellows don't want no bloodshed,” 
declared Tom. “But we mean business. 
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We're here to assist you guys in leavin’ the 
place. There's a train down to the Junc- 
tion at eight-thirteen and it carries enough 
cars to hold the whole bunch o' you. The 
whole of you—git/" 

“Make us!" challenged some of the 
foreign crowd. 


EHIND the local boys, half of Paris was 

gathering in the road and driveways. 
Boys were everywhere. I hardly knew 
there were so many in the community. 

“T reckon we can do that!” responded 
Tom. "Come on, boys! Rush ’em!” 

There was a second’s pause. The stran- 
gers about the house fronts had weapons; 
they were ready for business. But so were 
the knitters. Slowly at first, then with a 
rush as the bravest among them bore the 
timid and the cowardly forward, our boys 
poured through the gates. 

The inevitable happened—a revolver 
barked. A puff of smoke drifted upward 
from before one of the houses. In the front 
ranks one of the Bourgois boys staggered 
a moment, gave a wild, pitiful cry, and 
clutched at his hip. 

" Murder!" yelled someone. “Clean ’em 
out!" 

‘The marching men, backed by the 
frightened, bewildered towns-people, de- 
generated into a mob. Like corn in a 
popper, a dozen weapons exploded un- 
evenly on both sides. Then the two war- 
ring elements fused in a mass of chaotic 
humanity. 

It was the fire department that settled 
matters. With clanging of bells and 
whooping of voices, they responded to 
Chief Hogan’s riot call, hitched the big hose 
to the mill hydrant, and began to batter 
the struggling, cursing massof men. Noth- 
ing could withstand the terrific pressure 
of that hose. It picked up the fighters and 
bore them off their feet like the blasts 
and whirlwinds of a hurricane. The 
firemen switched the nozzle on whole 
groups, twisted them loose from the mass 
and hammered them against cruel brick 
walls. In about four minutes all the fight 
was taken from both sides. The yard was 
cleared with dispatch. 

All except one lone little body. 

Down in the vanguard of the crowd, 
where the first fighting had borne him, 
lay the Sampled motionless figure of 

im Thorne’s little grandson, Johnny. 

ilted and unconscious, he lay on his face. 

When kindly hands turned him over, he 
was bleeding profusely from his mouth. 

Scores of grown boys and men had been 
hit or badly hurt in that battle. But it 
took the sole fatality—the freckled, bare- 
footed little lad, struck by a wild bullet 
squarely in the chest—to bane the crowd 
and the town to its senses. 

The boy breathed a gasping little choke, 
and died in the arms of an ashen-faced 
woman. 

Somehow everybody — strikers and 
strike-breakers, too—forgot all about the 
quarrel after that. 

In the pretentious home of Jim Thorne's 
eldest boy, Richard, that midnight, there 
was sorrow which all the dividends of the 
knitting mills for a lifetime, or all the sym- 
pathy of a townful of men and women, 
could not soothe. 

The little boy was laid on a costly sofa 
in the library of the Thorne home. I saw 
him there an hour later when I called in 
the natural course of duties for my paper. 


Richard Thorne’s wife was a sensible little 
woman, and unspoiled by the family 
money. She had sent her boys to the pub- 
lic schools of the town and allowed them 
to run with the rest of our youngsters with 
bare feet and bruised knees and grimy 
little hands and faces. She had told my 
wife once that there were snobs enough in 
the Thorne family, and she didn’t propose 
to bring up her youngsters to increase that 
number. 

When I tiptoed in softly, the mother 
was on the floor by the couch. Her arms 
were about the lifeless form. And because 
there had been a night in my own life when 
I had beheld the girl I had married stand- 
ing before a darkened window with a storm 
raging outside, and read the agony on her 
features as she asked me if I thought the 
rain would reach down where a little child 
lay buried, I knew there were no words I 
could say that would bring comfort to her. 
All over America are countless thousands 
of men and women who have known that 
sorrow. Myriad are the numbers of 
fathers and mothers to-night that remind 
themselves with a dull ache in their hearts 
that if a certain little shaver had lived, 
he would be as old by now as the boy 
across the street, or graduating this June 
from high school. 


WITH a face that was haggard and 
' * voice over which he hardly had con- 
trol, a day later Jim Thorne walked up 
the front garden of the tumble-down little 
parsonage over in Green Valley and 
knocked on the door. 

Old Doctor Dodd answered the sum- 
mons in person. “I have heard of your 
sorrow, the terrible, unspeakable sorrow 
which has come upon your house, Brother 
Thorne,” he said. “I feel deeply and sin- 
cerely for you." 

“After the way I shoved you out of 
Wesley?" stammered Jim thickly, scarcely 
knowing what he was saying. 

“Brother Thorne," answered the other, 
"there are times in our lives when the 
great and good God sends us trial and 
affliction to test our souls for some great 
purpose, which we may not know until we 
stand before His throne for judgment. 
And in these times we should forget our 
own little problems and perplexities and 
misunderstandings, and feel for each 
other, for they come to us all." 

“Ezra,” said Jim unsteadily, “I’m a 

business man. I've come over here on a 
business errand. So I'll get it done. The 
women-folks . . . the women-folks . . ." 
j Po suggested Doctor Dodd feel- 
ingly. 
The women folks wanted I should 
come over here and ask you . . . if you 
would preach the little shaver's funeral 
sermon, Ezra. You know our family. 
You've always been our pastor until this 
misunderstanding arose between us, and 
they can't stand for that red-headed, un- 
ripe young fool horning in and doing such 
a—a sacred thing, when—" 

"I undeistand, James,” replied the old 
man. Í 

“Its to be in the church, Wesley 
Church, on account of so many relatives 
and neighbors and towns-people who want 
to come because of how the little chap 
died. It'll seem strange for you to stand 
in your old place and do this for us—for 
me—after what’s happened. But—” 

"] understand,” replied the old man 


again. And he said it because he did 
I often wish I might have had a ver. 
batim report of that little Thorne boy’: 
funeral sermon. I have no wish to record 
a morbid narrative nor make a cheap play 
on anyone’s emotions. So I will not de 
scribe the church that wonderful summer’ 
afternoon, nor the services, nor the grief o 
those few poor souls in black—rich in th 
s of this world but poor, oh, so poor 
in the things of life of greater and more en 
during value—who occupied the fron 
pews. I merely say that I would like ; 
verbatim report of old Doctor Dodd’ 
funeral sermon, and also add to the state 
ment that outside in the street were line 
up hacks and carriages and private ve 
hicles far greater than Uncle Joe Fodder’ 
livery, or all the liveries of our town com 
bined, could produce. 


IN HIS old familiar place, behind th 
altar railof the church where he had spen 
so many of the best years of his life, Do 
tor Dodd stood and, with the mellow ligh 
of the afternoon sun coming through tl: 
memorial windows and surrounding h 
white head with an aureole of silver, talke 
comfortingly and beautifully to tho: 
folks who, dese their money, were onl 
poor bereaved humans, seated in their ui 
speakable sorrow along those first pew 

“Friends,” he concluded, in a vo 
made rich by sympathy, "there con 
times in the lives of all of us, when in doir 
the world's work, in struggling with tl 
cruel reverses of existence, we become : 
engrossed that we seem to forget God. E 
made this world and placed us in it; the 
because He knew that we prove the kin 
of folks we are by the tasks we must à 
the temptations we must stand and tł 
griefs we must suffer, He decreed that t 
the sweat of our brows we should eat brea: 
and that toil and strife and ultimate a 
complishment must be the price of o 
souls’ salvation. But we forget ofttim 
the basic reasons why we are here. 
imagine that means are the end in thet 
selves and we are satisfied with tinseled i 
wards of the moment. God, to set us arigl 
decrees things which are terrible in th 
penalty only because we view them 
very close at hand, instead of from t 
Great Perspective. 

“This is one of those times. You, and 


: and every man or woman God ever ma 


—who ever went through the terril 
tragedy of mere existence—must fight 
hard for the things that we get, must w 
war so cruelly to realize even the b 
humble of our ambitions, that we ofi 
place false values on very costly thi 
and to things of very great price 
scant attention. Kings, dynasties 
great empires rise and fall. Mam 
cities flourish, and to-morrow the s. 
of eternity lie heavy over them. P 
rise against peoples; the flame of « 
fanned and continents change hands i 
doing. Great business men create or 
zations of barter and exchange; « 
nents are opened; steel rails reach to 
sky line; the oceans are made as na 
by the churning of a metal screw. 
tury succeeds century with evolution 
revolution, with their great men and 
failures, their commerce and their sla uj 
All the world is an ever-changing pr 
with the blast turned on seemingly } 
and hotter in the great crucible w 
the souls of men are refined. 


*Wanted—A Younger and More Practical Man,” by Witt1aAm Duprey PELLEY 
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“And in looking upon all these things, 
we sometimes ne ld to believe that these 
av human life. But these are only life's 
manifestation. Real life, in the great 
aulysis, is made up only of the simple 
things: love, generosity, kindliness, for- 
gvingness, sympathy and human under- 
sending. In these cruel times, when 
might seems to make right, when great 
empires are in travail, when the blood of 
ordmary human folks like you and me, 
and your boy and my boy, flows like the 
waves of the resistless sea, in these fearful 
moments when dynasties hang by a hair 
and civilization seems but the broken 
fragments of a priceless vessel, swept into 
the gutter by the irresistible forces that 
xem to have strangled all the universe,— 
ife shines at the last as the sum total, not 
these mighty cataclysms, but of these 
imple things. 

“You and I look on all the world about 
1 and wonder with a great fear what is 
omg on the earth. We think that the 
vlapse of an army, the death of a sov- 
megn, the success or failure of a state 
nens the millennium or frightful unthink- 
ible calamity—just as in our childhood 
vethought that a disappointed outing or 
boken toy was a tragedy which all the 
os of a lifetime ud never assuage. 
lt somewhere in the limitless reaches of 
pea kindly God waits tolerantly, and 
aly smiling. For He knows well that 
me day, after all our battles are fought 
td our sovereigns dethroned, after we 
we tasted of our successes and found 
ky were not the great good things we 
pned them all along, after we have 
iled our summits and learned that in at- 
iment is no enduring pleasure, we 
ll come to see and appreciate that all 
tse seemingly great things were not so 
luable after all, but that these simple 
Ines were very great. 

We have gathered here this afternoon 
tuse the great and good Creator re- 
his us, in the great questions pressing 
tsettlement all around, not to lose sight 
the simple things. And by one of the 
st ordinary and simplest of things 
tong all the universe—the body of a lit- 
child—He has called them to our at- 
ition, because we know that if we had 
toverlooked them for the moment, this 
tg would not have happened. We are 
tt, tired, perplexed men and women. 
‘ forget very easily. The problems of 
‘generation and the generations to 
he seem more than we can solve. But 
*and generosity, kindliness and the at- 
ipt to understand one another better, 
solve all of them, whether it be the 
imon, ordinary little things that beset 
and me day by day, or the economics 
n empire." 

m Thorne listened, and greater than 
grief because of his loss was the trouble 
in his soul. 
month later Doctor Dodd returned as 
or of Wesley Church. There he re- 
ted until he, too, went home. He re- 
ed because Jim Thorne willed it. But 
man who willed it was a changed Jim 
me. 


T winter we put into effect one of the 
dost reasonable workmen’s compen- 
n laws which exists in any state in the 
i. Our factory inspection system is 
est. The one man responsible more 
any other for all these things is the 
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“Real life, in the great analysis, is made up only of the simple things—love, ^ 
generosity, kindliness, forgivingness, sympathy and human understanding" 


man who owns the knitting mills at the 
end of Main Street in our little Vermont 
town of Paris. He has spent years in per- 
fecting them. They are his hobby. Great 
armies of working people throughout the 
American commonwealth have been made 
healthier and happier; they have been 
cared for in misfortune and protected in 
times of want. 

Some of our folks say that James Thorne 
turned philanthropist because of the death 
of a little child whom he loved even 


more greatly than he loved his own sons. 

We of the “Telegraph” office believe 
that credit is due to a kindly old man 
whose name is being forgotten except for 
the faded, weather-beaten panel on a 
country crossroads church. Hu life was 
one long sermon. And at a very trying 
time in it, when he might have refused 
Jim Thorne's request and gained a measure 
of cheap revenge, he did a noble, unselfish 
and kindly thing and left instead a mem- 
ory which has been a benediction. 


. Not for the Genius—But 


A Personal Message 


NGINEER, inventor, 

author, father of Scien- 

tific Management, and 

the chief inspirer of the 

modern movement for 

greater efficiency in every depart- 

ment of life, Frederick Winslow 

"Taylor died in 1915 an exception- 

ally successful man, whether your test of 

success be money-making or service to 
the public. 

Owing to his parents’ position, Mr. 
Taylor as a boy was able to attend school 
in f rance and Germany and to spend two 
years at Phillips Exeter Academy pre- 
paring for Harvard University, where it 
was designed to educate him for a lawyer. 
However, he studied so hard at Exeter 
that his eyes failed him, and upon return- 
ing to his parents’ home in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, at the age of nineteen, 
he proceeded to carve out his career, 
and thereafter asked no odds of fate or of 
anyone. 

At nineteen, “Fred” Taylor had abso- 
lutely no natural taste or bent for doing 
things with his hands. If he had hung 
pictures for his mother and done other 
little things like that about the house, it 
was not because he enjoyed it. He was 
all for study. But just because he could 
no longer use his eyes for study he went 
out and got a job (he didn't accept a 
position) as an apprentice in a small 
machine shop in Philadelphia, and dur- 
ing his three years there picked up not 
only the machinist's trade but also the 
poen maker's. When he ceased to use 
his eyes for study, they soon became 
practically as good as ever, and in that 
machine shop he had to toil laboriously 
ten hours a day; but he had put his hand 
to the plow, and in the shining lexicon 
of Frederick W. Taylor there never were 
any words even remotely suitable for 
expressing the idea of turning back. 

At twenty-two he went to work with 
the rating of a laborer in the Midvale 
Steel Works. In a short time he was gang 
boss over the lathe hands; next he was 
assistant foreman of the machine shop, 
then foreman, then master mechanic in 
charge of repairs and maintenance 
throughout the works, then chief draughts- 
man, and, finally, when he was twenty- 
eight, chief engineer. From laborer to 
chief engineer in six years! And during 
three years of this time he took the 
engineering course at Stevens Institute, 
studying at night and on Sundays; so 
that, although he appeared at the insti- 
tute only for examinations, he was grad- 
uated when he was twenty-seven with 
the degree of Mechanical Engineer. 


S FOR the rest of Mr. Taylor’s 

career, it is necessary for us here to 
point out only that he became the first 
man to adopt as a regular profession the 
work of systematizing business estab- 
lishments, and that while at the Midvale 
Steel Works, and throughout his career as 
a systematizer, a period of almost thirty 
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A Word About Mr. Taylor 
By Frank Barkley Copley 


years, he conducted the extraordinarily pa- 
tient, painstaking, laborious, and minute 
investigations that had for their out- 
come the new system of industrial man- 
agement called Scientific Management, 
and, as a by-product, a new art of cutting 
metals, including the modern high- 
speed tool steel, by means of which every 
cutting tool is now able to do three times 
its former work and the capacity of nearly 
every machine tool has been increased 

roportionately. It is estimated that Mr. 
Taylor's discovery of high-speed. steel 
alone is worth between fifty and a 
hundred millions of dollars a year to 
the machine industry of this country, 
not to speak of what it is worth to the 
machine industry throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

In 1901, when he was forty-five years 
old and had gained a comfortable com- 
petency, Mr. ‘Taylor retired from monev- 
making business. As he expressed it, 
he could "no longer afford to work for 
money." But if he ceased to work for 
money, he continued to work for lore; 
that is, for love of humanity. And it was 
as a part of this work that, at the en- 
rincering schools of such universities as 
Biens: Cornell, Columbia, and Harvard, 
he lectured on “Success.” In connection 
with the work of preparing Mr. Taylor’s 
biography we were put in possession of 
the manuscript which Mr. Taylor used as 
the basis for this lecture, and it will here 
appear in print for the first tune. 


IN YOUNG men Mr. Taylor was particu- 
larly interested, and over young men he 
had an extraordinary influence. They were 
attracted by him as steel filings are 
attracted by a magnet, and from him 
they went away refreshed, stimulated. 
In the last few months we have met man 
after man who, often with a catch in 
his throat, voluntarily testified that he 
had been made by Frederick W. Taylor; 
that all he was and all he had achieved 
he owed to some contact with that per- 
sonality of power and fire. Hearing this 
time and time again was one of the most 
IHNEN experiences we ever have 
ad. 

In this lecture Mr. Taylor has drawn a 
pretty good picture of himself. Here are 
the principles by which he himself 
climbed the ladder of success, particu- 
larly during his days of rapid promotion 
as an employee of the Midvale Steel 
Company. In fact, we can let the reader 
into a secret and tell him that, though 
with characteristic modesty Mr. Taylor 
disguised it, the hero of the Sunday- 
work incident related in this lecture, and 
also of the cleaning-out-of-the-drain and 


the oil-in-the-cylinders incidents 
was Mr. Taylor himself. Yes, an 
when Mr. Taylor here refcrs t 
the improvement of a machine tha 
had been in the habit of batter 
itself to pieces, he undoutedly re 
fers to his work of designing fo 
the Midvale Steel Company a 
improved steam hammer, which repre 
sented one of the most ingenious am 
courageous pieces of engineering of it 
time. 


O MATTER how old-fashioned or trit 

Mr. Taylor's principles of success ma! 
sound to you, do not lightly dismiss them 
Here was a speaker who did not care: 
snap of his fingers about being ornamenta 
or original, or entertaining or startlin; 
His sole aim was to state the facts an 
speak the truth—to speak it simpl 
and, if need be, rudely. And he spok 
not of other men's experiences, but c 
his own. Take his chief ingredient ¢ 
character— the. ability to do disagree 
able things. We admit that at first i 
didn't sound very impressive to us. Bu 
as we followed Mr. Taylor through hi 
life work, this principle loomed up eve 
more solid and salient. It was disagree 
able to Mr. ‘Taylor to do things witi 
his hands. But see what he accomplish 
by going ahead and working with lui 
hands. — Ordinary. commercial figurin: 
was also disagreeable to him, internis’ 
disagreeable. In his later years he tol 
a friend that if he could have known à 
his youth that he would have to take u 
bookkeeping, the thought would almo: 
have been enough to drive him to suicidi 
But when circumstances led him to ador 
the profession of a business systematize 
he naturally had to master bookkeepin; 
and out of it came a new system of a 
counting which has served as a basis for a 
modern industrial accounting. Think 
over. Think of all that is at your con 
mand, if only you can stand the gaff « 
disagreeable things. 

And this slides right into Mr. Taylor 
other great principle—that of persis 
ency. Though, as he increased in yeai 
and in wisdom, Mr. Taylor saw more an 
more that there were such things 2 
square pegs in round holes, he neve 
really let go of his belief that succes 
mainly comes, not from genius or specia 
forms of ability, but from the will to s: 
there. If he was gifted with admirab! 
reasoning powers, it cannot be said th: 
Mr. Taylor was naturally a brilliant mz: 
and the brilliant results he achieved cz 
be attributed almost solely to dogg: 
persistence and pertinacity. It was t` 
only quality for which he ever gave hin 
self. credit, the ability to hold on with « 
teeth. It was heaven help the thing + 
ever got his teeth into. No amount : 
punishment ever could make him let œ 
And you, too, reader, can get whate* 
you really go after—go after with 3 
your heart and soul, and all your teet! 
So now let Mr. Taylor tell you about € 
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for the Average Man 


By Frederick W. Taylor 


We have never known anybody to set down more plainly and in 
so short a space the full wisdom of a successful life. THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE is proud to publish this document. 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR 


—Tue EDITOR 


“FRED” TAYLOR'S work on steel alone is worth between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year to the machine industry 
of this country, not to speak of what its value is to the machine industry throughout the civilized world. In this 
picture, Mr. Taylor is shown examining the concrete that went into the construction of a building in Philadelphia 


success for the ordinary man, not suc- 

cess for the genius or the unusual man. 
I do not doubt that among you there are 
many geniuses, and those among you 
who are geniuses will more than likely 
be a law unto themselves. I should not, 
however, advise anyone very strongly to 
start out to be a genius. The genius is 
usually an indirect product, not a direct 
one. What I have in mind, then, is to try 
to be of some help to the ordinary, every- 
day engineer in obtaining success. 

The young man, up to the time that 
he leaves college, is chiefly engaged in 
absorbing and assimilating Low edge for 
his own use. The moment he leaves 
college he begins directly the opposite, 
namely, using what knowledge he has 
for the benefit of others. 

Up to the time that the young man 
leaves college practically all those around 
him have been serving him. His parents 
have been supporting, guiding and dis- 
ciplining; his teachers have been helping 
him to get an education. The moment 
he leaves college, however, he begins his 
life’s work of serving others. 

Now I use this word "serving" ad- 
visedly. Practically every man engaged 


[ess to speak to you on success; 


in active, useful work is engaged in 
serving someone else, and this is equally 
true of the president of the company 
and the office boy. Everyone is serving 
someone else. 

The work of the young man until he 
leaves college has been that of getting an 
education. There are, however, three 
by-products of this process of getting an 
education, any one of which, for success 
in life, is more important than the 
education itself. These by-products are: 

Common sense, 
Character, and 
Integrity. : 

Common Sense is the ability to decide 
as to the relative importance of things— 
the ability to select from among the 
several possible lines of action which lie 
before you the one act which is best, 
the one act which will yield the largest 
return. 

Character is the ability to control your- 
self, body and mind; the ability to do 
those things which your common sense 
tells you you ought to do; the ability, 
above all, to do things which are disagree- 
able, which you do not like. It takes but 
little character to do difficult things if 
you like them. It takes a lot of character 


to do things which are tiresome,. monoto- 
nous and unpleasant. 

By Integrity Y do not mean merely the 
kind of integrity which will keep a man 
out of jail. I mean that straightforward 
honesty of purpose which makes a man 
truthful, not only to others but with 
himself, which makes a man high-minded, 
gives him high aspirations and high 
ideals. 

Now, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
each of these three by-products counts 
for far more in success than the more 
brilliant and interesting qualities of in- 
tellect, knowledge and mental attain- 
ments. 

During the process of getting an 
education your success has depended 
mainly upon yourself, and this will, of 
course, remain true at all times. It is 
clear, however, that during your life 
work of serving other people your success 
must also depend to a large extent upon your 
ability to please the man you are serving, 
and you will do this by serving him his way, 
not yours; by doing the things which he 
wants, not the things which you want. 

For success, then, let me give one simple 
piece of advice beyond all others: Every 
day, yearinand year(Continuedon page 114) 
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In the last week of the month there came to San- 
down a radiant girl, who was desired of all men 


Peter Breaks Through 


N THE first place, he was the 
son of his father, which means 
that his name suggested money 
and banking. Moreover, he was 
built on the model of certain re- 
mote ancestors from Holland, which 
means that the family outline was 
no less distinctive than the family 
income. 
' When he took a room at the Beach 
Club overlooking the surf at Sandown 
he would have done better, he said, 
in view of his habits, to have engaged 
space in the surf overlooking the room. 

e was a man's man, an out-of-doors 
man, and at the end of his first day at 
Sandown half the girls of the colony were 
frankly crazy about him. 

'That is, they were crazy about him un- 
til, shortly after sunset, they discovered 
his limitations. On the deck of a sloop and 
in the twisting green of the breakers they 
had glorified him; but when Peter appeared 
on the veranda in fresh flannels, they per- 
ceived to their amazement that his spirit of 
camaraderie seemed to have gone through 
the same wringer as his bathing suit. 

He preserved, for the most part, a 
tremendous silence, one idea to the rear 
in any general conversation; and as an 
escort in the moonlight or co-partner in 
a Gloucester hammock he was inefficient 
to the point of helplessness. Peter De 
Witt, with two hundred and twenty 
pounds distributed over his six-feet-two, 
with a Y on his sweater and a gold foot- 
ball attached to his watch chain, and with 
a father rated in the very foremost divi- 
sion of American capitalists, Peter, with 
the blondest hair and the bluest eyes in 
the world, and a smile that made trustin; 
friends out of passing strangers, an 
ingénues out of experienced debutantes 
peter DeWitt was afraid of girls, 
except outdoors. 

In the open air, he forgot himself and 
was a playmate to boast about and a 
matchless guardian and companion. But 
from the time he got himself within four 
walls and in the vicinity of women, his 
poise deserted him, and he retired behind 
the protection of his dignity. He disliked 
to dance; he was no more amenable to 
flirtation than a transient hurricane, and 
within a fortnight he had found his proper 
place in the Sandown ‘social scheme— 
that of a man's man, impervious to senti- 
ment. ` 

But in the last week of the month there 
came to Sandown a radiant girl, who was 
desired of all men, and Peter for once in 
his life lost his balance. 

He met her somewhere between the 
first and the second raft, at half past 
seven on a crisp, steely-blue morning. He 
had come out, as usual, for his early 
tonic plunge; and the inspiration of 
deep water and of the sturdy wind blow- 
ing sent him into the waves with the 
impetuosity of a Triton. He was plowing 


His Shell 


in the February number 
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ahead in the glorious intoxication of health 
and solitude, when suddenly he caught 
sight of a splotch of color against the sea; 
in another moment he realized that it was 
a bathing cap and that it belonged to a girl 
who was swimming steadily on his own 
course. He quickened his stroke, came 
splashing abreast, and from a distance of 
ten feet looked directly into the eyes of a 
perfect stranger. 

It wasn’t in Peter’s nature to be impor- 
tunate, but conservatism a quarter-mile 
from shore at half past seven on a sum- 
mer morning implies more diffidence than 
even Peter practiced. He had a swift im- 
pression of a piquant and attractive face, 
of dark brown eyes frankly laughing at 
him; and without a tremor he succumbed 
to the circumstances. It was noteworthy, 
however, that his first sentence was tinged 
with admonition. 

“Its pretty cold out here," he said. 
* You're not trying to make the second 
raft, are you?" : 

She gave him a smile of fellowship and 
counted swimming. “Yes, I am,” she 
said. 


NOTING that she progressed with busi- 
nesslike dispatch, Peter ceased to bea 
monitor and grinned in approval. 

“Race you!” he said promptly. “Twenty 
yards start!” 

“Come on!" she dared him, and to 
his astonishment she went forward at 
a speed which threatened to disavow her 
need of a handicap. For a generous inter- 
val, he delayed to tread water; finally, 
when he was sure he couldn’t overtake her, 
he threw himself headlong and did his 
mightiest. The rush of the waves trans- 

rted him, his muscles strained to 

urst through his skin from the sheer jo 

of endeavor; ahead of him, the raft 
rocked fitfully, and a spot of color was 
tossing against the background of the 
sea. He fought the tides in a last great 
effort; with his whole body tingling and 
his soul exalted he stretched out his 
arm for the elusive logs of the raft; 
and there beside him, reaching simul- 
taneously, was the girl. 

“I won!” she gasped. “Didn’t I?” 

“By a touch!” he panted, holding 
to the raft and inhaling prodigiously. 
He clambered up to the planking, and 
bent down.to help her. “Careful! It's 


slippery!" 
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She thanked him with a nod, and 
emerged to sit on the edge of the 
float and recover her breath. He ap- 
praised her quickly: She wasn't a 
small girl by any means, and to Peter, 
who had lived a fortnight among 
women who almost had to rise on tip- 
toe to shake hands with him, she was 
superb. Her expression was wonder- 
fully friendly and candid; her face was 
molded in lines of boyish strength, 
and her chin would have promised 

more than a trace of stubbornness if 
it hadn't been for an ultimate, and an ir- 
resistible roundness at the very tip. Her 
mouth was curving in incessant Ed 
humor, and her eyes had laughter in them 
even when her face was in repose. At a 
single glance he knew that against her he 
should prove defenseless, and the mag- 
nificent chronometer of his heart skipped 
a beat. 

“That’s a long trip for a girl,” said 
Peter. “You deserve a lot of credit. 
And you can sprint, too." 

“Tm getting all I deserve—it’s this!” 
And she gestured to include the shore and 
the horizon and all the restless sea between. 
“Its worth coming out for, isn't it?” 

“Rather!” said Peter, stamping the 
circulation into his feet. “These late 
sleepers don’t know what they’re miss- 
ing.” He observed that her complexion 
was unassailably perfect, and he was 
thrilled anew by the discovery. 

“I always come out early," she told him, 
and Peter lifted his eyebrows, because he 
himself had embraced this custom for two 
full weeks and never sighted another ven- 
turer. He hated to be misinformed. “It 
seems so much bigger and cleaner and— 
and more personal. 

“Yes,” said Peter gravely. "It does. 
That’s just it.” 

Then: "You're staying at the hotel, 
aren't you?" 

“No; at the club. We got in late last 
night." 

"Oh! I was wondering—I hadn't seen 
you out here before." 

“This is the first time this summer I've 
been out. But it's an old habit of mine. Is 
it yours too?" 

“Rather!” said Peter, profoundly re- 
lieved. “I’m at the club, too; my name's 
DeWitt.” 

“Really?” Her eyes widened, and Peter, 
unable to continue his scrutiny of them, . 
was plainly self-conscious. Never yet had 
he surrendered so unconditionally to a 
pretty girl; he couldn’t analyze his invol- 
untary reactions now. He failed to under- 
stand that he was moved not only by 
charming features, but also by vivid, puls- 
ing health and unaffectedness. 

“Why not?" he asked. 

*[—l'm Miss Copeland," she said. 
"Why—" 

“What made you look so startled about 
it?” he demanded. 
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"[ didn’t!” she pro- 
tested. "That's imagi- 
nation. I didn't!" 

Nevertheless, she was 
slightly confused, and 
Peter was growing more 
courageous. 

“You may as well tell 
me," he said. “I saw you! 
You don’t happen to 
know any details of my 
horrid past, do you?” 

“There’s nothing to 
tell, Mr. DeWitt. You're 
quite mistaken.” 

“I may be mistaken,” 
he agreed; “but I’m not 
blind yet. What’s funny 
about me?” 

She sent him the brief- 
est of smiles and slipped 
into the water. 

“All right,” she said. 
“But it’s your own fault, 
remember! Why, if you 
must know, it just oc- 
curred to me that you’re 
one of the last men on 
earth I’d have expected 
to find out here at a time 
like this. I’m rather glad 
to know you can do it.” 
And although he swam 
beside her to the shal- 
lows, and accompanied 
her as far as the bath- 
houses, he could get no 
better explanation of her 
mood than this. 

He thought about her 
as he dressed, and he 
thought about her as he 
ate his breakfast. She 
didn't appear in the 
dining-room until he was 
on the point of quitting 
it, but her quick smile of 
recognition warmed him 
and he loitered on the 
veranda until she came 
out, and he had the pleas- 
ure of being formally in- 
troduced to her. But if 
he had counted on mon- 
opolizing her he was sad- 
ly disappointed, for she 
evidently moved in the 
group of young people 
he had neglected, and 
already she had made a 
dozen plans for the day. 


HE WAS especially an- 
noyed—and this was 
when he had met her only 
twice—to observe how 
much attention she re- 
ceived from men. She 
had one satellite in par- 
ticular, a clever youth 
from Boston who did all 
things well, and talked 
better than he did any- 
thing else; and from the 
instant that Peter fathomed her friendship 
for Carrington, his opinion of Carrington 
multiplied incredibly, and his resolution 
to vanquish Carrington became adamant. 
He watched Carrington with minute care; 
he told himself that he was in brisk com- 
petition with brains, and that he had good 
use for the sum total of his own. But be- 


"I've just about finished the most abnormal career you ever heard of— 
begun at the bottom and climbed to the top. Well, I'm the only living 


cause he sensed that uninterrupted dia- 
logue is very important in these cases, and 
because he knew his disadvantage among 
a crowd of triflers, he was satisfied to leave 
the field to Carrington for to-day. Car- 
rington was invincible ashore, but Car- 
rington was a late riser and a compara- 
tively feeble swimmer; so that Peer; 


warned by intuition that he should ac- 
complish more by strategy than by aggres- 
siveness, focused his ambition upon to- 
morrow, and waited patiently for the 
dawn. 

He was stepping nimbly about on the 
beach when, at a quarter past seven, 
she came running down from the club- 
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that's why I'm up here. 
mortal who ever began at the top and worked his way down to the bottom" 


house and hailed him gayly from a dis- 
tance. 

“Good morning! You weren't waiting 
for me, were you?” 

"Tm certainly not out here to dig 
clams!” said Peter, flushing. “Want to go 
all the way again?" 

“Of course,” she said, and together they 


You've heard of thousands of young men who've 


waded into the sea. He was divinely 
happy, and exhilarated by her presence; 
he felt a glow of possession which didn't 
rightfully belong to him, and as they 
dived under the first big rollers he pitied 
Carrington from the depths of his heart, 
not in the triumph of superiority but be- 
cause, even from the few moments he had 


shared with her, he knew 
this girl in a way that 
Carrington could never 
know her. 

They swam to the 
outer raft in lazy delight, 
where they stayed and 
talked at random; and 
Miss Copeland cap- 
tivated Peter with every 
phrase. He had no meth- 
od of detecting that she 
was likewise absorbed in 
him; indeed, he had long 
ago become objective, 
and his own personality 
was of small concern to 
him. 

“Id seen you three , 
times before yesterday,” 
she announced, after a 
lengthy pause. “Td for- 
gotten all about it. Twice 
at New Haven and once 
at Cambridge.” 


ETER reddened, and 
tried his best to look 
innocent. 

“Tm sorry I didn't see 
you," hesaid with a grim- 
ace, "but I was busy." 

“For a man like you,” 
she went on, "football 
must be a wonderful 
game.” 

“It is for anybody,” 
said Peter. "Why do you 
keep singling me out all 
the time?’ 

“No—I said for men 
like ‘you.” 


“Please?” 

“Why, in football,” 
said the amazing girl, 
“nothing “matters but 
what you are! was 
thinking about swim- 


ming, too. In so many 
other things people just 
naturally give in to you. 
Not so much in a place 
like Sandown, of course, 
but in college, and so- 
ciety, and business. I 
wondered if the reason 
you like the out-of-doors 
Is partly because there 
aren't any short cuts." 
"No graft in nature?" 
Peter's eyes twinkled. 
“Well, there's something 
in that, too. Only you 
forgot about horses. Ever 
read any Montaigne?” 
“No, never." 
“Theres one spot," 
said Peter, “‘where he 
says that princes' chil- 
dren—for heaven's sake 
don't take that for a 
comparison—never learn 
anything right but riding, 
because a horse'll throw 
a kinglet just as soon as a tramp. Well, I 
do like to work things out by m nye 
“ Altogether,” she said, begin- 
ning to think you’re veii o normal, 
Mr. DeWitt. What are you doing in 
business?” 
“ Business!” Peter chuckled reminis- 
cently. “Well, I’ve just about finished 
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the most abnormal career you ever heard 
of—that’s why I’m up here. You've 
heard of thousands of young men who've 
begun at the bottom and climbed to the 
top, haven't you? Well, as far as I know, 
Im the only living mortal who ever 
began at the top and worked his way 
down to the bottom." 

** Yov're joking!” she said. 

“Hardly.” Peter hugged his knees and 
frowned at the sky line. “When I was 
graduated, my father made me vice 

resident of a manufacturing corporation 
he controls. I lasted about three months. 
Then he made me manager of another 
lant, and four more months ended that! 

hen I was assistant to the head of a 
branch bank, and then I was a bond sales- 
man, and then 1 was a clerk, and then I 
was a sort of deputy office boy. It couldn’t 
be done." Peter shrugged his shoulders. 
“Pm not cut out for business! So when 
they offered me a new job a couple of 
weeks ago I refused it as politely as I could, 
and here I am, trying to figure out what 
to do next.” 

“What was it you refused?" she in- 
quired interestedly. 

Peter grinned, and shook his head. 

“It was a great job. Between the 
receiving room and the entrance door of 
a factory our bank owns, there’s a coop 
about four feet square, with a table in 
it and a chair and a book on the table. 
A package comes in at a big window on 
one side, and the delivery man has to 
sign the book. Then the receiving clerk 
takes it away on the other side, and he 
has to sign the book. They thought I 
might sit in the coop between the two 
windows, and turn the book for the people 
to sign it. So I left.” 

She was looking at him queerly, and 
Peter, to his trepidation, saw some of the 
friendliness fade out of her eyes. 

“What I meant yesterday,” she said 
irrelevantly, “was that I couldn’t imagine 
a man like you having the—the simplic- 
ity to get up early and the love of natural 
things to want to swim out here alone, 
and all that. And you almost show me 
that you’re quite wonderful, and then 
you tell me this story, and . . . I'm 
ashamed of you!” 

“Im not," said Peter complacently. 
* You've lost the whole point! You see, 
the reason I won't stay in New York any 
longer—” 

ut Miss Copeland, having brought 
her indictment, had gone overboard. 

“You give me fifty yards,” she chal- 
lenged, “and I'll beat you to shore!" 
And left his apology unfinished and 
utterly useless. 


T WAS on the afternoon of that same 

day that a chill storm came up from 
the southeast to hold Sandown in the 
grip of four days’ rain. Peter made little 
headway; he had to concede a gain to 
Carrington, who danced almost too well 
for an amateur and bandied repartee with 
the accuracy of a sidewalk conversation- 
alist. Peter chafed bitterly under the lon 
restraint; his muscles and his soul rebelled 
alike against inertia, and there came a 
juncture at which his stoicism failed him, 
and he doggedly started out to plod in the 
beating rain and to combine study ahd 
exercise. To his stupefaction, he had a 
volunteer companion. 

“You aren’t actually going out?” she 


said as she encountered him in the act 
of putting on a heavy slicker. 

“Certainly,” said Peter. “It’s good 
for what ails you. Want to come?" 

She regarded him severely, and glanced 
at Carrington, who rasa | in the offing, 
looking apprehensive. 

“Youre a bad example!" said Miss 
Copeland in meditation. "You aren't 
nice to anybody, and you're crosser 
than two sticks. But... I think I'll go 
out for a little while, anyway. I’m 
fretty, too." : 

They found themselves facing a drivin 
storm, and as the first gust of Sind 
slapped them, they nidi. suddenly at 
each other, and went on in perfect accord. 
Peter tucked her arm through his and 
stalked imperturbably along the de- 
serted beach. The nearness of her in- 
spirited him; he was a prey to vague 
impulses and desires; he exulted in the 
thought that he was her protector and 
her aid. And when his mood was gen- 
tlest and most sensitive she spoke to him 
abruptly, and confounded him. 

* Mr. DeWitt, I'm so irritated I can 
hardly talk! It's two days now since 

ou've been human at all. And every time 

've seen you sitting around and looking 
bored and grumpy I’ve thought of that 
story you told me about yourself, and I’ve 
boiled! And then you come to life again, 
and want to be out in this deluge—when 
there isn’t another person in Sandown but 
me to go with you, and I don’t know what 
to think about you!” 


PETER exhaled carefully, and exerted 
all his will power to prevent himself 
from squeezing her arm. 

“I’m pretty much pleased that you've 
taken the trouble to think of me at all." 

“I haven't!" she flashed. “Nobody 
could see you lounging around so dole- 
fully as all that, and not be irritated. 
Why don’t you try to act like other 
people? When you sulk, you darken the 
whole house!” 

“You’ve missed the point. I never 
sulked in my life. And I do like people, 
that is, men. But down here there 
aren’t any congenial ones.” 

“Congenial! Why, the club’s—” 

“Most of 'em," he interposed, “are 
plain childish. Oh, I like fun as much as 
anybody else does; but I can’t stand this 
everlasting he-and-she stuff, and this 
crowd can’t think of anything better. I 
don’t mean oran pleasantry, I mean 
mush! And I'd like the girls more if 
they didn’t play politics so much. You’re 
different, but you’re the only one. And, 
besides—” 

Against his arm he felt her shudder 
as though in vexed deprecation. 

“What makes you stay here then?" 

“You,” said Peter calmly. “Pd in- 
tended to go back to New York yester- 
day." He led her around to leeward of a 
Sandown landmark, the skeleton of a 
schooner, wrecked and imbedded in the 
sand. "Let's camp here and talk about 


Without a glance at her—it would 
have shown him that her pupils had 
dilated, and that it was she who was now 
distressed—he ensconced her on a water- 
logged beam under the counter, made 
sure she was sheltered to the limit of the 
uo nnns and squatted at her 
eet. 


* But I don't approve of you!” she said. 

“That’s nothing,” said Peter, wincing. 
“Td stay here if I never saw you except 
in the mornings. You might as well 
know it now," he said. “It’s only a 
question of time before you’d know it 
anyway." 

*Know w-what?" 

“Why I'm staying," said Peter. “I 
just want to be near you all the time." 


SHE looked at him in that candid fash- 
ion of hers, and returned his momentary 
smile. He was so big and serious, so care- 
ful not to shock her sensibilities, that she 
couldn't refrain from leaning toward him, 
drawn by his artlessness. 

“You—you’re perfectly splendid some- 
times; but people can't spend their whole 
lives as we've spent our mornings, can 
they? Those are just incidents, no matter 
how happy they've been. And you're 
. . . well] when you weren't unselfish 
enough to try to pes your own father, 
when you must have tremendously big 
responsibilities—" 

“I did try," said Peter. “I tried like 
everything. But in business I'm plain 
stupid. I know that. I gave you a wrong 
impression of that affair. I—” 

** With.all the opportunities you had to 
be useful! And all the chances to be 
great! And where are you mot? Just 
vegetating at Sandown!’ 

"Tm not using up all my time flirting, 
anyway," denied Peter, thoroughly 
aroused. “I tell you, I came down here to 
rest! And I'm staying because—" 

"Let me finish, please. After what 
you've said, can I suppose you meant 
you— you've cared enough—” 

* Loved you," said Peter, straightening. 
€ Ive been—" 

“Please don't interrupt! I just want 
you to think over what you could offer 
me. Money? And what else?" 

“I hadn't considered money. I—” 

“I know you haven't, you wouldn’t— 
but there it is. And next to that, you 
could offer me your own joy in the out- 
doors and, as ir as I know, that's all! 
Why, you haven't even cared enough 
about me to come and talk to me in the 
club! You haven't wanted to exert your- 
self to please me. And it's a pretty slim 
basis, money and—" 

* Look here!" said Peter, motioning im- 

ratively. "I've heard money so much 

*m sick of it! Does that keep me from be- 
ing human? Suppose I didn't have a cent 
in the world—" 

She put her hand on his sleeve, and 
Peter quivered to the touch. 

“I think you'd be very much more of a 
man!” 

* Business doesn’t interest me, I won't 

retend it does. Ánd most women don't 
interest me, either. I’ve told you why. 
But you're different, you're a woman! I've 
got a place up in Westchester County; I 
want to live there and—" 

“Oh, Peter!" she said. “And be 
gloomy whenever the sun isn't shining on 
the water? It ought almost to be the other 
way roid be safe for you.” i 

He looked sharply at her, and set his 
aw. 

“The trouble with you is that you never 
read the Book of Ecclesiastes. Perhaps I 
never would have, either, but at Yale 
there's compulsory chapel. You'd better 
read it. Maybe (Continued on page 110) 


The autobiography of a young business man 
who nearly went to smash through jealousy 


* Wagner, you've got ability," he cried, ‘‘but you'll never get anywhere in this world until 
you quit tearing yourself to pieces! I've watched you for the past three years; twice I've had 
it in mind to push you up a notch in the office, and every time I've passed you and picked 
someone else, because I know you aren't fit to handle other men. No man is fit to handle 
other men until he has learned to control himself. You can't, you're too blamed sensitive." 


How I Cured Myself of Being 


Too Sensitive 


VERY time I step into a big 
office and look around at the 
men in it, I can't help wonder- 
ing what thoughts are in their 
minds about each other. Here 

are, forexample, two young friends of mine, 
Eaton and Binns, twenty-six and twenty- 
seven years old respectively. Their 
desks have been side by side for three 
years. They greet each other like brothers 
in the morning; they are constantly pass- 
ing information back and forth; if one of 
them is absent for a few days because of 
sickness or vacation, the other does his 
best to keep the work up. Outwardly they 
are the best possible pals: nothing, ap- 


parently, could interrupt the smooth cur- 
rent of their friendship. And yet—while 
I was looking at them the other day Eaton's 
telephone rang. I saw him answer it, 
heard him speak the name of one of the 
house’s best customers, a customer who 
does not telephone every day by any 
means. The conversation occupied two 
or three minutes, and it was Binns whom 
I watched, not Eaton. Without appear- 
ing to do so, he was following the drift of 
the talk—every word of it; and it seemed 
to me that I could read his whole thought. 
Why, of all the salesmen in the place, had 
the customer picked out Eaton for his 
telephone message? Was something go- 


ing on between these two which he, Binns, 
did not know? Was Eaton cultivating 
the house’s best customers outside of 
business hours? Had he, Binns, dropped a 
trick somewhere? He must find out about 
this; he couldn’t afford to slip. 


[ERBAIS I have more curiosity on 
these matters than most men, because 
I myself have been through the mill. 
For the first seven years of my business 
experience I was a member of a big or- 
ganization, fighting good-naturedly for 
place with forty or fifty young fellows, all 
equally keen and on their toes. I believe 
I aged more in those seven years than in 
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all the years that have followed. Not be- 
cause the work was too hard, or the atmos- 
phere in the office unpleasant. To all 
appearances we were the happiest family 
imaginable. We lunched in big good- 
natured crowds; we had our bowling club, 
and our annual outings—and we visited 
in each other’s homes. Nothing actually 
occurred in the office to disturb my peace 
of mind in the least. 

It was what I imagined might be oc- 
curring that worried me. I was a constant 
prey to my own suspicions, and curiosity, 
and doubts. 

The manager’s bell would ring for 
Holmes, the head of my department; he 
would be in the private office for perhaps 
five minutes, and would come back and 
pick up his work again as though nothing 
at all had happened. And the probabili- 
ties are that nothing had happened, that 
his call was simply a routine office matter. 
But I would keep wondering about it. Was 
it my work that they had talked about? 
Had the boss mentioned me? What did 
he think of me, anyway? What would 
Holmes tell him, if he were asked? 

t was a matter of policy in the office to 
keep the salary list a secret. No one was 
supposed to know how much anyone else 
was paid. Out of that wise provision grew 
countless ae and km worries 
on my part. ept trying to figure on 
what basis salaries bere fed: There was 
Taylor, a handsome, more or less loud- 
mouthed chap of my own age, a good 
mixer. Had Taylor's showy qualities 

ushed him ahead faster than my solid 
Dit less obvious worth? There was a lot of 
bluff about Taylor, I thought, but he was 
undeniably likable. He was always giv- 
ing the impression of being on the inside 
of things, and he seemed prosperous. 
Could it be that he was drawing more than 
I, who had come into the office at the same 
time? 

I ran into him and Forbes in the wash- 
room one day. They were talking as I 
came in, and I had the feeling that the 
conversation had been forcibly changed at 
my entrance. They greeted me cordially 
enough, just a bit too cordially, I thought. 
I returned their greeting ad. we chatted 
about one thing and another. But all 
the time the suspicion was in my mind 
they must have been talking about me 
before I came in. What were they saying? 
From that day I had constant misgivings 
about those two. They were in some sort 
of a league against me, I thought. When- 
ever one of them was in the boss's office, I 
wondered what was going on; I watched 
the people who came to see them, tried to 
overhear their telephone conversations; 
and though I could never quite bring my- 
self to peeking at the letters on their 
desks, there were times when I had diffi- 
culty in controlling my eyes. 

I am convinced now that all the plot- 
ting that ever went on in that office, 
against me at least, went on in my own 
imagination, and nowhere else. Both 
Taylor and Forbes are among my close 
friends to-day. I know that I did them 
an immense injustice in my thought 
through all that time; just as I know that 
my whole first business experience was 
embittered and handicapped by my in- 
growing egotism. I thought at the time 
that I was simply tremendously ambitious. 

Other men might laugh their way 
through business, but I could not, I said 


to myself. I was too eager to get ahead; I 
must be sure that I was not allowing other 
men to pass me. Everything that went on 
in the office was my affair, because I meant 
some day to be the head of the office. 

So I used to excuse my suspicions to 
myself, charging them under the attrac- 
tive heading of "ambition." It was not 
ambition, however, as I now know: it was 
nothing less than plain, old-fashioned 
jealousy. And it had its roots in a nature 
inordinately sensitive. 

One of the funniest things that was ever 
written, of course, is Jefferson’s line that 
“all men are created equal." No two men 
are created equal. Aside from the purely 
external inequalities, such as wealth, 
social position, etc., every man bears 
hidden in his own body and soul quali- 
ties or defects that set him off from every 
other man. A cousin of mine spent half 
of his first twenty years in bed or on en- 
forced vacations. What equality was 
there between him and the other men of 
his age who were spending those year$ 
in getting their training for life? M 
brother was born with a nature so self- 
contained, so almost phlegmatic, that I 
venture to say he has never known a 
moment of real depression in his life. I 
was cursed at birth with a nature that 
would shrivel and suffer at a cross glance 
or a careless word. 


[NCIDENTS like this were occurring all 
the time. I ran into a college classmate 
in Wilmington oneafternoon, and we went 
to dinner together and fell to talking about 
the other fellows. Where was Bill Mor- 
n now? Why, Bill had had great luck. 
e had gone in for stocks and bonds; the 
senior member of his firm had died, and 
everybody was moved up a notch, and 
Bill found himself, only three years out 
of college, a junior partner. It was said 
that he was making five thousand a year. 
Bill Morgan, five thousand a year! And 
in college we hadn't given him credit for 
more than the most ordinary kind of abil- 
ity. I had ranked higher than he in al- 
most everything, and had belonged to a 
much better fraternity. Yet here he was, 
three years out, and making three times 
as much as I. What did he have that I 
lacked? What was the matter with me, 
anyway Brains? I knew I could stand 
up with him in any sort of a test. Person- 
ality? No one had ever suspected him of 
any special magnetism. It must be the 
business in which he worked. He had been 
fortunate enough to hit a good business, 
stocks and bonds, where money was made 
easily. I had slipped into a duller, harder 
line. That was the trouble. 
I wrote Bill a letter of congratulation 
that tried hard to be whole-hearted and 
enerous, and received a cordial note from 
im in return. It.was frank and friendly, 
but it served only to intensify my dis- 
satisfaction. He was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a wonderful girl, he told me. En- 
gaged to be married—and I wouldn't be 
able even to think of such a thing for 
ears. There must be something in his 
usiness that mine lacked. So for weeks I 
read books about the stock and bond busi- 
ness, and put out tentative feelers in its 
direction; and for all those weeks, while 
my body was present at my desk, my 
mind was off in the greener helds inhab- 
ited by Bill Morgan, and my work suffered, 
of course, in consequence. 


I know to-day that there is no such 
thing as a “good” business or a “bad” 
business. Let a man be better at his par- 
ticular line of endeavor than anybody 
else, let him put aside all conjectures and 
doubts and fears, and he will make money, 
and win success and contentment. He 
simply cannot fail. Tony, a bootblack in 
New York, shined shoes better than any of 
the other bootblacks, and worked harder, 
and invested his savings more skillfully; 
and to-day Tony's stands are all over the 
city, and his income would probably rank 
well up with that of the leaders in any 
other line. “Oscar,” when he started to 
work as a head waiter at the Waldorf, got 
into the worst business in the world. Other 
men in the business of waiting on table 
have probably eaten their hearts out with 
envy of the rich men on whom they waited 
—men who had happened into "good" 
businesses instead of bad. But no ener- 
vating jealousy ever preyed on the heart 
of Oscar. He concentrated his thought and 
energy on his own particular job, and, 
giving to it the best that was in him, be- 
came one of the most celebrated hotel 
men in the world, and a man of large 
wealth. 

There is not a single thing that you 
touch or taste or wear or look upon in the 
course of a day that has not made its 
millionaires—the carpet on which you 
stand when you rise from bed, the it- 
self, the tooth paste that you put into your 
mouth, your shaving soap, your ham and 
eggs, your cigar, even the stick of gum 
that you buy on the elevated railroad, or 
the bag of peanuts at the ball game. What 
business more “bad” could be imagined 
than hawking peanuts at a nickel a bag? 
Yet the man who did it better than any- 
one else, and so secured the right of sale 
at all the ball games, is rich to-day. 

All this knowledge, which is so elemen- 
tary that it ought to be a part of every 
young man's business education, came to 
me only very slowly, and at painful cost. 
For years l could never hear of another 
man's success without comparing myself 
with him, and wondering enviously why I 
had not chosen his line of work, where 
success seemed so easy of accomplish- 
ment. And so my sensitiveness, keeping 
me forever mentally astir, destroyed con- 
centration, and in spite of a fair amount of 
industry, held me back. 

Of course I lost friends, too. No man 
whose whole thought is fixed every mo- 
ment on his own interests can be a 
really worthy friend. Friendship demands 
a certain capacity to “rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep,” a power to put one's self whole- 
heartedly into another man's place, and, 
forgetting all else, take up.a portion of 
his burden, or spread the tidings of his 
success. I did my best to appear friendly, 
but little things were constantly crop- 
ping up—imaginary slights and griev- 
ances, bits of gossip to which the normal 
man would not have given a minute's 
heed. Men who craved the ministra- 
tions of a real friend turned naturally 
away from me to someone who had the 
ability to put himself and his own in- 
terests into the background for a little 
time and turn a sympathetic ear and 
heart to them. 

So handicapped, and yet without un- 
derstanding just why I was handicapped, 
I came at aah (Continued on page 102) 
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Why I Believe in 
Deciding Things 
(Juickly 


The story of a man who never “hems and 


haws” but makes his mind up fast 
and dashes ahead 


By Al H. Woods 


EXT to believing in the exist- 

ence of God, I believe in quick 

decisions. I have made up my 

mind quickly all my life; doing 

so has made me millions of dol- 
lars, and if I tried to work in any other 
way I know I would be lost. 

When the Potash and Perlmutter sto- 
ries first appeared in magazine form, not a 
theatrical manager in New York City 
could see the possibility of a play in these 
characters. My attention was called to 
them, and when I was half way through 
the first story I reached for the telephone 
to get in touch with Montague Glass. I 
thought that a play could be made from 
these stories which would earn a huge for- 
tune, and the success of “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” “Potash and Perlmutter in 
Society,” and “Business Before Pleas- 
ure,” in New York, in every big city of 
this country, and in London and Paris, has 
vindicated that quick judgment. Alto- 
gether the Potash and Perlmutter plays 
have earned a profit of more than two 
million dollars. 

Willard Mack was playing in vaudeville 
in Los Angeles when he sent me a wire say- 
ing he had an idea fora play. I wired him 
back to send me a night letter giving me 
the plot. The next morning I found four 
telegraphic sheets on my desk from Mack, 
and fifteen minutes later I had wired him 
that the play was accepted and that a 
check for one thousand dollars advance 
royalty was being forwarded. The play 
was “ Kick In," and ran in New York and 
on the road for two years. 

William A. Brady produced “Within 
the Law” in Chicago with Emily Stevens 
in the leading part. The Shuberts also 
were associated with him, and after a few 
weeks, when the play had lost fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, they were ready to quit. I 
dropped into a ‘performance, saw the pos- 
sibilities of the play, and bought a quarter 
interest in it. [ick it to New York with 
Selwyn and Company, put Jane Cowl in the 
leading róle, made a few other changes, and 
produced it, with the result that everyone 
knows. “Within the Law” has made 
more money than any other play that was 
ever produced on Broadway. 

I do not tell of these things because I 
consider myself smarter or brighter than 
the other theatrical managers, be merely 
to prove my theory that making up your 
mind quickly pays. Making up my mind 


to produce “Common Clay" 
after all the managers had 
turned it down earned me 
$300,000, yet other managers 
could have earned that three 
hundred thousand dollars if 
they had been able to make 
a quick decision. While they 
were thinking it over, I had 
jumped in and bought the 
rights to the production. 


"THE ability to decide things 
quickly plays such a great 
part in my life that I won’t em- 
ploy a man who dallies, hesi- 
tates, and has to think things 
over. Such a man, to my mind, is con- 
stantly confessing that he hasn’t faith in 
his own judgment, that he is unable to 
make an instantaneous decision. If a man 
thoroughly understands his business, if he 
is alive and alert and on his toes, he will 
not need a great deal of time to decide 
about anything. If his mind is as sharp as 
it ought to be, if he is mentally balanced 
and ready to seize any opportunity, he will 
gain far more in the end by deciding on 
the spot than he will by delaying and hesi- 
tating. 

I never read a play over twice. If, after 
one reading, I am not enthusiastic about it 
I will not produce it. If I couldn’t make 
up my mind at once, I'd fuss and splutter 
around until I had aroused fear in my 
heart about the piece; and if, in the end, I 
did produce it, I would do so without faith 
and conviction. And that means, of course, 
I would be working without punch. So I 
say, “If you are convinced you are right, 

o ahead and plug along until you succeed. 
on't spend hours and days worrying 
whether or not you are right." 

Making quick decisions involves mak- 
ing mistakes, of course. 

1 have made mistakes in picking plays, 
but I think my batting average is consid- 
erably| over 500 per cent. I thought I had 
a winner in a melodrama by Willard Mack 
called “Her Market Value." I tried it out 
on the road and brought it into Chicago. I 
did poor business, and after a time I saw I 
had made a mistake, and I shelved the 
play. It cost me a good many thousands 
of dollars, but I can't be right all the time. 
I'm only human, you see. 

As I look back over the years that have 
passed, I can't remember when I haven't 


AL WOODS 


One of the greatest successes the theatrical busi- 
ness has ever known. Woods believes in action. 
He would rather do a lot of things and make a 
certain percentage of mistakes than meditate 
and ruminate—and not get started anywhere. 
His story is full of ideas that a business man 
can consider in connection with his own job 


decided things on the spot. As a newsboy 
on the Bowery, I was always ready with a 
quick decision, and I never hesitated a 
moment about following any course of ac- 
tion that seemed right to me. Why, my 
very decision to go into the theatrical 
business was based on a moment's 
thought. 


WAS born in New York on the East 

Side and had been knocking around the 
Bowery for a good many years before I 
realized that it was time I made something 
of myself. I had been selling newspapers, 
taking tickets at the door of Miner's Bow- 
ery Theater, and learning things about 
human nature which have been useful to 
me all my life; but I was not earning any 
money to speak of, and I was not doing 
anything worth while. 

On my twenty-third birthday, I remem- 
ber, I was standing in front of Miner's 
Theater. Everyone was hurrying by me, 
intent on business, and there I was, with 
nothing to do, just hanging around wait- 
ing for the theater to open for the after- 
noon performance. I felt lonesome and 
sort of blue, and then, in a second, I de- 
cided that I, too, would run around, busy 
as a bee, and do something useful and 
worth while. In a moment I had decided 
to g into the theatrical business. 

ith only a few dollars in my pocket, I 
went around that afternoon to a printer I 
knew and said, “ Joe, I want you to print 
me some posters announcing a new play, 
‘The Bowery After Dark.’ Also, I want 
you to fix me up a picture of a girl running 
along the street with some thugs chasin 
her. Make the girl look terribly scared. 

The printer grinned. 
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The American Magazine 


“What’s the show all about, AI?" he 
asked. 

“J don't know yet,” I cheerfully replied. 
*' [t isn't written yet. I've just thought of 
the title and the pictures, and as soon as 
i get the stuff done I'll get Theodore 

remer to write me the play." 

I must have had more nerve than brains 


of that play meant everything to me, and 
though I have attended hundreds upon 
hundreds of first nights since then I have 
never felt the thrill of triumph that I ex- 
perienced that night when the gallery gods 
stood upin their seats and whistled through 
their fingers, and the people in the orches- 
tra shouted and yelled their approval of 


and other playwrights working night and 
day to turn out plays—all exactly alike 
with the exception of the title. ‘ Bertha, 
the Sewing-Machine Girl" went through 
the same type of trials and tribulations 
that “Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model" 
did, and “ Edna, the Poor Typewriter” de- 
fied the villain in exactly the same manner 


at that time. There I was, with my mind the melodramatic spectacle furnished them. as “Lottie, the Show Girl.” And soit went, 


fully made up to go into the 
show business, but without 
a play, a theater, or even 
money with which to engage 
actors. All I had, I guess, 
was grit and determination, 
and f made them serve me 
in the days that followed as 
they had never served me 
before. 

The next day I took the 
poster to Theodore Kremer 
and told him I wanted a 

lay written around it. 
Kremer was then an un- 
known playwright and he 
was glad to get the com- 
mission. I wonder if he 
would have been so glad if 
he had known that, after 
paying the printer, I had a 
dollar and thirty-three cents 
in my jeans. 

While Kremer was writ- 
ing “The Bowery After 
Dark” for me, I started to 
dig up capital for the pro- 
duction of the play. I tried 
several people, but was 
turned down. They laughed 
at my presumption, and 
sometimes I almost lost 
faith in my ambition my- 
self; but I was: determined 
to succeed in the show busi- 
ness. After several days of 
discouragement I met Pad- 
dy Sullivan, the brother of 
Big “Tim” Sullivan, the 

olitician, on the street. 
Ve talked a mmute, and 
then I asked him if he wanted 
to go into the show business. 
e laughed. “How much 
will it cost me?” he asked. 

“Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars,” I answered, and I told 
him what I had already 
done. Sullivan was also a 
man of quick decisions and 
he said: 

“TIl go in with you, Al, 
and we'll take Sam Harris in 
with us." (That Sam Har- 
ris is now the partner of 
George M. Cohan in the 
firm of Cohan and Harris.) 


O THE firm of Sullivan, 
*J Harris and Woods was 
formed, and a month from 
the day I had decided to go 
into the show business 
“The Bowery After Dark” 
was presented to a capacity 
audience at the price of ten, 
twenty and thirty cents. 


How to Know 
When Al Woods is Getting 


Interested | 


By Montague Glass 


Author of the Potash and 
Perlmutter stories and plays 


I^ READING a play to Al Woods-—and I assume that 
if you have written a readable play sooner or later you 
will read it to Al Woods —-you must bear in mind the fol- 
lowing information: He will be wearing a black derby 
hat and if during the first five minutes of the reading he 
fails to remove his hat, you may as well stop right then 
and there. Should he, however, take off his hat before 
fifteen minutes has elapsed, you may feel safe in continu- 
ing your reading up to the curtain of the first act. 

If by that time he has not begun to unbutton his vest, 
your reading is at an end. On the contrary, if the unbut- 
toning operation has progressed as far as the third 
button, now is the time to watch him closely. Your aim 
must be to make him entirely unbutton his vest be- 
fore the close of the second act, and then you may hope 
until the curtain of the third act in a four-act play, 
which, as any first nighter will tell you, ought to be a 
great, big wallop, and in fact must be a great, big wallop, 
or Al Woods will not unbutton the waistband of his 
trousers. 

Let us assume, however, that you have safely passed 
this stage of Al's critical unbuttoning, and if he then in- 
serts the fingers of either hand between his trousers and 
his shirt at the site of his suspender buttons, and begins 
gently to massage his floating ribs, your play is sure of 
production with the best cast that money can procure. 

Hardly will you have replaced the manuscript in your 
brief bag—and I assume that you will be professional 
enough to carry your play in a brief bag—than Al will 
have settled in his mind what the diminutive of your 
Christian name ought to be, and will thereafter call you 
by it. You will in return call him “Al,” and, what is more, 

ou will think of him as *Al," and when you do think of 

im, you will experience a pleasant glow and a warm 
feeling around the heart,—in short, the sensations of 
those lucky fellows who can recall some adventure in the 
company of Mark Twain or Sidney Porter, for Al has all 
the quaintness, yes, and some of the genius of these two 
outstanding figures of American letters. 

A born showman like Al Woods produces plays with 
the same inevitableness that a born story-writer pro- 
duces stories, and with the same enthusiasm and gusto; 
and while Al may tell you that he chooses his play with 
an eye to its box office success, I know better. He does it 
because he wants to see how the play he has enjoyed in 


-the reading will work out in the performance. 


ear after year, Theodore 

remer or Owen Davis reel- 
ing off a new play each 
month, each one showing a 
profit of $75,000 a year. We 
earned $1,500,000 in one of 
our best years. 

This was all possible, of 
course, because twenty 
years ago the people had no 
movies to satisfy their crav- 
ing for cheap and exciting 
entertainment. The movies 
charge about the same prices 
we did and furnish the same 
type of entertainment, and 
are the reason the ten-, 
twenty-, thirty-cent theaters 
have gone out of existence. 
Melodrama cannot hope to 
compete with the things the 
movie people can do on the 
screen. 


HERE were thousands 

of details to attend to in 
connection with the produc- 
tion of all these melodramas, 
and so I was kept busy dur- 
ing the day. But in the eve- 
ning, especially a Saturday 
evening, my greatest enjoy- 
ment was to sit in the gal- 
lery next to the youngster 
who had saved his pennies 
all week to come to the 
show. 

I really think I should 
at that time have enjoyed 
the fun of putting on one of 
these plays even if I had 
known I was not to earn a 
dollar from it, because, by 
sitting up there in the gal- 
lery, | was made to realize 
that there is no greater thrill 
in life, no greater work, to 
my mind, than to give other 
people pleasure, to make 

undreds of persons forget 
for a few hours their trou- 
bles, their woes, their cares. 

Even now I often stand 
in the lobby of one of my 
theaters and wish 1 could 
once more see the old-time 
audiences, the kind that 
hated the villain and adored 
the hero. I wish sometimes 
they would shout their ap- 
proval or disapproval as the 
people did twenty-five years 
ago. If I ever hear an audi- 
ence yell, or whistle, with 
approval at one of my plays, 
I shall feel there can be no 
greater glory in store for me. 


Can you imagine my feelings the open- 
ing night of that play? If it was a hit, I 
was on my feet with unlimited possibili- 
ties stretching before me. If it was a fail- 
ure, I owed more money than I could ever 
hope to pay back. The success or failure 


“The Bowery After Dark" ran for two 
years in New York and other cities, and 
when we finally sent it to the storehouse it 
had earned $75,000 for us. By that time 
we had twenty others playing to crowded 
houses. We kept Kremer, Owen Davis, 


Many people have asked me how I hap- 
pened to enter the two-dollar field of pro- 
ductions. It was as sudden as my en- 
trance into melodrama, and was once 
again a question of quick decision, which 
time, I believe, has (Continued on page 71) 


Photograph Artcraft Pictures 


Elsie Ferguson 


AL WOODS thinks Miss Ferguson is the greatest 
actress in America. In his article beginning on page 
25 he says: "Here is a woman ‘who has wondrous 
beauty and ability, a combination almost a necessity 
for great success on the stage. Of Miss Ferguson’s 


beauty there can be no argument, and as for her ver- 
satility one has only to recall her contrasting per- 
formances as the heroine of ‘Outcast’ and ‘Shirley 
Kay.'" This season Miss Ferguson is devoting her 
time to the movies. 


© Moffett, Chicago 


E. P. Ripley, the famous railroad president, who says : 
" A MAN who is not happy in his domestic life can- 


not be thoroughly efficient. If he has to fret and 
worry over things at home he cannot give the best 
that is in him to his work. His strength and verve 
and enthusiasm are detracted from. The main thing 
is to marry a girl with good common sense. It is not 
necessary that she should learn a great deal about his 
business problems; but if she has solid sense she will 
know how to be sympathetic, how to encourage him, 
how to inspire his ambition and how to facilitate the 
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attainment of that ambition by having his home sur- 
roundings cheerful and pleasant, by attending care- 
fully to his physical well-being and by entering into 
the spirit of his aims and objects. Good health is ex- 
tremely important in the struggle for success, and a 
man's health is dependent in a very large measure 
upon his home life. A young man in seeking a wife 
should pay more attention to her heart and her head 
than to her dowry." 
Mr. Ripley is seventy-two years old. 


Ripley's Recipe: "EE 


"Get a good wife—and win men's loyalty 


BUT REMEMBER 


You can't make men loyal against their own interests" 


HE most picturesque railwa 
figure in America to-day is E. 
P. Ripley. 
ames J. Hill's title of “Grand 
ld Man of the Railroad 
World" has descended to Mr. Ripley. 
He has characteristics not unlike those 
of Mr. Hill. He commands a railroad 
larger than any of the Hilllines. Heis 
as close to the people as the Empire Builder 
was. He has Hill's knack of expressing 
truths in phrases that ring throughout 
the continent. He has remarkable cour- 
age. He is less fearful of offending the 
mighty ones in both Washington and Wall 
Street than any other railroad man living. 
h in stature and mentality he is a 
giant—forceful, brusque sometimes, but 
possessing a heart that has won him not 
merely the loyalty but the affection of 
his army of sixty thousand employees, and 
the admiration of every other railroad 
worker in the country. 

Ripley has done as big things as any 
railroad man of the present day. He has 
accomplished what many practical rail- 
road men regarded as impossibilities. 

He took hold of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railway when it was a de- 
crepit, disjointed, bankrupt system earn- 
ing some $30,000,000 a year, and has 
transformed it into one of the largest, 
most symmetrical, best-equipped and most 
profitable railway systems in the world, 
with earnings of more than $150,000,000 
a year. He found a 7,000-mile road down 
at the heels, miserably equipped, rly 
managed, and so bereft of credit that no 
banker would lend it a dollar and no share 
of its stock could be floated. To-day the 
Atchison has over 12,000 miles of roadbed 
the envy of other railway presidents, with 
rolling stock eclipsed not even by the 
Pennsylvania, with engines more power- 
ful than any to be found either in Europe 
or on any other line in America, and earn- 
ing in dividends every year more than the 
value of the shares when he took hold. 

Mr. Ripley began life in a dry-goods 
store at one dollar a week. He had neither 
influence ner money—his father never 
earned more than six hundred a year. 

How, then, did he rise to the position he 
occupies to-day? What were his guiding 
maxims and principles? By what means 
did he win andi rivet the unbounded loyalty 
of his sixty thcusand employees, a loyalty 
that is exceeded by no other railroad force 
in America? In short, how has E. P. Rip- 
ley succeeded? 

One part of the answer was given by Mr. 


Ripley under memorable and dramatic 


circumstances. The whole railroad world 
of America— presidents, directors, capital- 
ists, executives and veterans from the 
ranks—had assembled at a great dinner 

iven in honor of his seventieth birth- 

ay. The largest dining-room of the prin- 
cipal hotel in Chicago was filled with no- 
tables from every part of the country. 


A talk with the wise old 
man of the Atchison 


By B. C. Forbes 


Speaker after speaker paid tribute to. Rip- 
ley the man, to Ripley the constructive 


citizen, to Ripley the railroad operator, to: 


Ripley the dean of railroad leaders, to Rip- 
ley the ideal employer, to Ripley the idol 
of his co-workers. 


HEN Mr. Ripley rose to address the 
gathering there was first prolonged 
cheering, then dead silence as he prepared 
to s Wi And this was how he began: ` 
“Such things as have been said of and to 
me to-night are usually reserved for men's 
tombstones—perhaps on the theory that 
a disembodied spirit may read them with- 
out emotion; but, being still in the flesh 
and human, they are to me pleasantl 
overpowering even if not entirely desctvcil 

“Our friend Sancho Panza remarked 
wisely that ‘We are all as God made us— 
and some of us a great deal worse; and 
perhaps the most that any of us can claim 
is that he has not dissipated the natural 
gifts with which he started in life and has 
made good use of his natural talents, or, in 
Sancho Panza’s language, has not made 
himself ‘worse.’ ` 

“But before proceeding, I desire here to 
pay tribute of praise to her who forty-four 
years ago joined her fortunes to mine, and 
who ever since has provided the comforts 
and rest of a quiet home; who twice has 
accompanied me through the valley of the 
shadow of death; who has watched over 
me mentally, morally and physically, and 
who is mainly responsible for such success 
as I have had in conserving mind and body. 
I ask you, friends, to join in drinking the 
health of my wife." — — : 

He picked up his glass, waved it toward 
a lady in the gallery, who smiled as the 
whole company. rose and paid henor to 
Mrs. Ripley. 

This incident reveals something of the 
real Ripley underneath the rugged, almost 
austere exterior. It was characteristic, too, 
that his very next sentences should attrib- 
ute his success in large part to others. 

"Secondly," he said, “such success as 
has been mine has been due to those who 
have worked with me, and than whom no 
more able and efficient men are in exis- 
tence. No one man is of any possible con- 
sequence; no one man can accomplish 
anything in a large way without loyal and 
enthusiastic support. ‘This support I have 
now, and have always had in unstinted 
measure. The esprit de corps of the Santa 
Fé has become known and is commented 
on by everybody everywhere, and I de- 
sire here publicly to declare my apprecia- 


: a girl with good common sense. 


tion of it, and to thank not only those 
present but the great body of employ- 


ees. 
The editor of THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE recently said to me: “Mr. Rip- 
ley of the Atchison has fought his own 
way tothe top. He has done big things, 
Ask him to tell our readers how he 
went about it. Get him to tell other 
ambitious young fellows how to shape their 
careers so that they may rise at least some 
distance toward the summit he has at- 
tained. . Especially ask him his recipe for 
winning the loyalty of his men, for the re- 
sults prove that he knows how to do that 
better than almost any other corporation 
head in America. Ask him, too, what part 
a wife can play and should play in help- 
ing her husband.” 
hus did Ripley name the one thing 
that has done more than anything else to 
win him his success—loyalty, of wife, and 
of men. > : 

It is this quality of inspiring loyalty 
that sets Ripley apart from other men, be- 
cause once a man goes to work for Ripley 
he never wants to work anywhere elsé, 
and he gives full power and every moment 
of his time in unswerving allegiance to the 
Atchison and to E. P. Ripley. 

And when Ripley mentioned his wife, 
he was touching upon a point dear to his 
heart, because Ripley believes that a man's 
wife has much to do with making or mar- 
ring his career. “A.man who is not happy 
in his domestic life cannot be thoroughly 
efficient,” he said. “If he has to fret and 
warry over things at home, he cannot give 
the best that is in him to his work. His 
strength and verve and enthusiasm are 
detracted from. The main thingisto marry 
It is not 
necessary that she should learn a great 
deal.about his business problems; but if 
she has solid sense she ill khow how to be 
sympathetic, how to encourage him, how 
to inspire his ambition and how to facili- 
tate the attainment of that ambition by 
having his home surroundings cheerful 
and pleasant, by attending carefully to 
his physical well-being and by entering 
into the spirit of his aims and objects. 
Good health is extremely important in the 
struggle for success, and a man’s health is 
dependent in very large measure upon his 
home life. A young man in seeking a wife 
should pay more attention to her heart 
and her head than to her dowry.” 


WHEN Iasked Mr. Ripley how he has 
generated loyalty in his men, he said: 
“Loyalty is a two-sided arrangement. Be- 
fore men can give it an employer must have 
earned it. I early realized, as every em- 
ployer must realize, that you cannot make 
men loyal against their own interests. If 
it can be shown them that it will be to 
their advantage to follow refractory labor 
union leaders, if they can be made to be- 
lieve that they can do better for them- 
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selves by not being friendly to their em- 
ployer, then men cannot be expected to 
throw in their lot with you heart and soul. 
But if you can prove to them by your 
everyday actions and your attitude toward 
them that you have their interests at heart 
and are anxious to do the right thing by 
them, then you can win the loyalty of 
every man who is made of the right stuff 
and 1s willing to do the fair thing by his 
employer. 


“I have never followed any studied plan, 


to win the loyalty of our men,” he went on. 
"Loyalty in our institution has come nat- 
urally because the men have felt that the 
management has been fair and just and 
considerate. They have felt they have al- 
ways got justice. In fact, the company 
has gone a little beyond that and has been 
perhaps somewhat altruistic. It has un- 
derstood the conditions of its men; it has 
realized what they were up against, and 
has provided a many things that 
have not been so very expensive to the 
company, but which have gone a long way 
toward making their lives comparatively 
easy and comfortable. I mean such things 
as pensions, proper hospital and medical 
service, clubhouses and reading-rooms all 
over the system, eating-rooms, and the 
like. 
Ej HILE it is true that a self-made man 
is not the work of one man, yet an 
organization is apt to become permeated by 
the spirit of its head. If you put the end of 
a hundred yards of cloth into a pail of water 
the whole length will become wet. Cap- 
illary attraction acts similarly 1n the case of 
a large force. In the nature of modern con- 
ditions, the head of a large organization 
cannot come into personal contact with 
any great number of che thousands of men 
under him, but he does come in contact 
with vice presidents and managers and 
superintendents, and he impresses his view- 
point upon them; then they in turn con- 
vey this viewpoint to their subordinates, 
and so on all along the line. 

“In this matter of inspiring loyalty, the 
management owes quite as much to the 
men as the men owe to the company. Em- 
ployees who do very good work should be 
commended and, also, in due course, re- 
warded. This often acts as a distinct en- 
couragement to a man to do better—and 
when he does better for the company he at 
the same time does better for himself. 
Nothing is more conducive to the creation 
of a right spirit among employees than in- 
telligent, discriminating, deserved appre- 
ciation of conscientious, successful effort. 
No one likes to feel his work—when he is 
giving to his work the best that is in him— 
1s being ignored and is not understood and 
properly appraised by his superiors.” 

When I mentioned to Victor Mora- 
wetz—the prominent New York law- 
yer who for sixteen years aided Ripley in 
making the success of the Atchison—this 
point about loyalty, he said enthusiasti- 


cally: 

“Mr. Ripley’s hold upon his men is due 
to his sense of justice, fairness and sym- 
pathy with them. I have never known a 
man as fair-minded and broad-minded as 
Mr. Ripley; he sees a question from the 
other party’s point of view, and is aþove 
trying to obtain any advantage through 
sharp practice. He fias wisdom as distin- 
guished from shrewdness. The men know 
this and therefore trust him. The success 


of the Santa Fé since its reorganization is 
due not only to the ability and integrity 
of Mr. Ripley in managing its affairs but 
very largely to the spirit he has infused 
into the whole organization. 

"The success of any organization, 
whether a railroad or a hospital or a fac- 
tory or a government, depends upon the 
spirit which pervades that organization; 
and if the right spirit, the spirit of loyalty, 
dees not already exist, it must be created 
by its head. When Mr. Ripley took hold of 
the Santa Fé that spirit did not exist. It 
was somewhat better in that respect than 
most concerns, but the organization was 
not aggressive, keen, forceful, enthusias- 
tic, bent on driving forward. The ten- 


THINK— 
Before You Kick 


OMING into New York the other 
day on a train that was seven 
hours late I noticed this—people didn’t 
growl about it as they used to before 
the war. Said one little old man in the 
smoking-room: “It wouldn't be a 
sporting proposition to kick. What 
do our discomforts amount to by the 
side of those of the boys in France?" 
Yoür magazine may be a trifle late. 
Uncle Sam is doing his best to get it to 
you on time. He is doing mighty well, 
too, considering all the fetching and 
carrying of soldiers and supplies he 
has on his hands. So, be patient: 
your copy will reach you after a few 

days—at the very latest. 

Tue Eprtor. 


dency was easy-going. There was not the 
right Maii There is to-day, as 
everybody knows. 

“Mr. Ripley has often said that the 
head of an organization should ‘Organize, 
deputize, supervise.’ He once summed up 
for me a railway president’s duties in this 
way; ‘To keep earnings up and expenses 
down, to satisfy the taxing power, the 
legislative power, the public, the employees 
and the stockholders." And all these things 
Mr. Ripley has done." 


N ANOTHER interview which I had 

with Mr. Ripley I asked him to tell me 
some of the things which lead to success in 
the railway business or, indeed, in any 
other business. 

"No man," Mr. Ripley answered, 
"should continue in the railway business 
or in any other business unless it genuinely 
appeals to him. That is the first considera- 
tion, for unless he finds real satisfaction in 
his work, unless he finds real romance in 
it, he is little likely to make any great im- 
pression or any great headway. He will 
always be a round peg in a square hole. 


And that is fatal to enthusiasm and loyalty 
and progress. 

“First, last, and all the time, a young 
man must keep his mind on his job. Then, 
too, he must not be impatient to get ahead. 
pie as the first thousand dollars are the 

ardest to save, so the first years of serv- 
ice usually-are the slowest in the matter 
of advancement; promotion, as a rule, 
comes fastest as one gets older. There is 
no royal road to success, yet the number 
of leaders in the railroad world who have 
come up from the ranks is very large. And 
there are fifty opportunities to-day for 
every one there was fifty years ago. 

“It is one of the proud traditions of our 
company that it has taken more men 
from the bottom to the top, and also sup- 
plied more officers to other systems, than 

as any other transportation institution 
of its age. Whenever one of our force re- 
ceives such an inducement from another 
line that he ought not, in justice to him- 
self and his family, refuse it, we always ad- 
vise him to go and we give him our heart- 
iest benediction. 
*T YON'T you see how that works out? 
It means promotion not only for the 
man who takes his place but a move up for 
pe ape a dozen men. It stirs the water; 
resh water flows in to fill the space that 
has been emptied. 

* As for our own road, we don't have to 
go outside for men to fill gaps. The princi- 
ple on which every road should be run, 
and the practice, should be that, no matter 
who resigns, somebody should be ready to 
step into his place. We encourage each 
man to learn the duties of the man ahead 
of him. 

“We do not believe in importing men or 
jumping one over the head of another, be- 
cause the effect is demoralizing. And often- 
times, too, we have been astonished in the 
development shown by a man who, in- 
different in a lower position, is given a 
chance to show what he can do in a more 
responsible job. 

"We also do not think it necessary for a 
young man to call the attention of his 
superiors to his abilities, for any man, I 
don't care who, is the worst judge of his 
own abilities. That is truer than it is of 
character or morals. Men will often admit 
faults of character or morals; they will 
confess to phases of dishonesty and moral 
lapses; but when it comes to a question of 
his ability every man thinks he is equal to 
the best in the world. 

“We try to develop individuality among. 
our men. We encourage them to form 
opinions and to express them. During my 
career I have learned more from my subor- 
dinates than I ever did from my supe- 
riors. The man who is charged with the 
running of a particular department knows 
more about it than anyone else, and when 
he disagrees with you on a policy the pre- 
sumption is that he had good reason for 
it, and it is well to ponder carefully before 
overruling him. It tends to hurt a man 
who has formed a decided opinion about 
something in his department to have his 
conclusions brushed aside." 

Mr. Ripley believes that, since the fu- 
ture of this country depends chiefly upon 
its young men of to-day, it is of funda- 
mental importance to give our young 
men such thorough training that they will 
so master their jobs that in all branches of 
business the United (Continued on page 108) 
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We have got to get something out 


of this war! 


Thank God for the 


joy we get out of a story like this! 


Julie—the Unconquerable 


The story of an American soldier and the girl who loved him 
| By Howard Markle Hoke 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL JULIEN MEYLAN 


E was not the best, and far from 

the worst, stenographer at the 

Capitol. Now and then she madea 

break on a legal term; but famili- 

arity with anything so earthy 

should not be expected of an angel. Julia 

was her name, but everybody called her 

Julie, which meant that everybody liked 

er; for she was as light-hearted as a girl 

can be, and far more clever than most of 

them, clever to the verge of pertness, in 

fact; but a girl just inside the twenties and 

as pretty as a picture on a magazine cover 
is a privileged character. 

It was as inevitable as a bee flying to a 
rose that Doug, short for Douglas, should 
be attracted to Julie. He was a clerk— 
not celebrated for efficiency, but with 
litical pull—in another department. One 
day he came into ours for information, and 
he was led straight to Julie. No matter 
what the information was, that was all 
that Fate needed. Doug came next day 
for information, the next day for more in- 
formation; after that, he simply came. 
Whereupon, everybody saw how inevita- 
ble it had been from the first, for Doug in 
his masculine way was like Julie femi- 
ninely, the same type—handsome, quick 
to catch everything new, fad, fashion or 
slang, and just reckless and rakish enough 
to be irresistible to Julie's love of sensa- 
tion. 

Of course she was teased to the limit, 
but she was wise in her way. She dis- 
armed us all by owning that she thought 
the sun rose and set on Doug; that she 
could hardly wait all day until five o'clock 
to meet him in the rotunda for a walk or a 
sundae at Esro's, or a spin up the river 
road in a jitney. 

But there was doubt about Doug—some 
indefinable hint of fickleness or a lack of 
sincerity. The gossips about the big gran- 
ite building, who knew everything worth 
knowing and more that wasn't, whispered 
that he had not detached himself entirely 
from other “‘skirts,” although Julie, in no 
uncertain way, gave all other sack coats to 
understand that they were intruders. 

So when Julie’s spirits began to flag, 
when she was no longer newsy and slangy 
and peppery, but quiet and thoughtful as 
she sat at her typewriter, we began to fear 
that the predictions of the gossips were 
coming true, and that Julie’s dear little 
heart was troubled and afraid. It seemed 
only too probable that Doug was about to 
toss her aside, after the manner of men 
and boys tiring of playthings, but when 
twitted about her Dining cheerfulness 


Julie simply shrugged her shoulders and 
countered with the assertion: 

“When I want to be gay, I'll be gay, and 
when I want to be dopey, I'll be dopey, 
and anybody that doesn't like me dopey 
needn't hang around until I choose to be 


gay." 


QNE morning she came to her desk 
earlier than usual and the messenger 
ve her a special delivery letter which 
ad just arrived. When he went to the 
stenographic room a little later he found 
her sitting with her head thrust into the 
crook of her left arm on the desk, while 
the right hung limp at her side, a sheet of 
paper crumpled in her fingers. When the 
other girls arrived she gave up her letter 
and the truth came out. It had been writ- 
ten in New York and it read: 


GrRLIE Dear: I simply had to come—hon- 
est. I'm not much of a letter writer, as you 
know, but the war is calling me. It's been call- 
ing for weeks, and I can't make it stop. By the 
time you get this I'll be sailing for somewhere in 
England to enlist in the Flying Corps. If you 
don't hear from me you'll know I can't write, 
because I'll be fearfully busy and there's no 
knowing where I'll be. but don't you let it get 
into your dear little heart that I’m a goner. 
No news will be good news. Honest, Julie girl, 
I hadn't the nerve to say good-by to you. But 
you know I've been talking about this ever 
since I met you. I'd have been off long ago but 
for you. And don't you let any of those croak- 
ers over there make you believe I don't love you. 
I do, Julie. You're the only girl I'll ever want. 
Don’t you go doubting it. After I've brought 
down my share of Boches I'll rush home and 
then it’ll be a preacher for us as soon as you can 
be ready. Hundreds of kisses. UG. 


She had to be coaxed into leaving for the 
day. In the evening one of the girls took 
her to a movie, but it was a failure be- 
cause a war film pictured one airplane fly- 
ing and another one, brought down by a 
shot, crushed into a mass that left no 
doubt as to what had happened to the flier. 

Next morning she was back at her ma- 
chine, paler and a bit unsteady, but she 
was game, gamer than the gossips who 
managed to drop in during the day hoped 
to find her. Humanity does like to see 
humanity suffer; but they saw Julie smile 
and heard her say: 

“If Doug wants to be a flier, why he'll 
be a bird, and he has a perfect right to be 
one, too. And if he ever does get up over 
the trenches those Germans had better be 
making their last wills and testaments." 

Of course this was all lovely bravado in 


t 

Julie, for with the slipping by of the weeks 
and months something slipped away from 
her spirit, something intangible that would 
never come back. Slang no longer rippled 
from her tongue with that piquant natural- 
ness that defied criticism. ‘The bloom of 
her youthfulness was nipped and shriveled 
at he edges, and the keenness of her en- 
joyment of life for the mere sake of life and 
the curiosity as to what might happen 
next were dulled into a resigned and pa- 
tient waiting for the day of tidings. 


I: WAS in September, 1915, that Doug 
heard the war call. During the spring of 
1916 dispatches from London began to 
mention an American airman named Ju- 
lian who was becoming famous for his 
daredevil service and for the number of 
enemy machines he was bringing down in 
France. 

When these items were shown to Julie— 
after Doug's departure she had a horror of 
the newspapers—she said that was all 
right. If Doug had complimented her by 
adopting her name for flying, he would 
pull through all right; then she added: 

“You can bet your sweet life I'm pray- 
ing for Doug all 1 know how, and a prayer 
can sail as high as any aéroplane can." 

It goes without saying that the gossips 
soon had all the phases of her anxiety 
“down fine.” Some hinted owlishly that 
Doug was no more in France than they 
were, while others declared that if Doug 
was in France there was reason, wag- 
ging their heads to denote that they could 
tell a lot if they chose. . 

If Julie heard these slurs she made no 
sign. But one certainty was that she grew 
sweeter and more lovable as spring bloomed 
into summer and September cooled into 
autumn. An entirely new note sounded in 
her voice, a wistful note. Her eyes shed a 
softer and gentler light. Her experience 
with anxiety and the fear of real grief were 
developing her girlishness into woman- 


It was early in October, 1916, that the 

probable became the actual. A Berlin dis- 
pes announced with gloating that the 
amous Julian had at last been brought 
down within the German lines along the 
Somme while trying to get his twelfth vic- 
tim. The report said that he had dropped 
from a great height, his wings riddled with 
bullets. One of the clerks handed the pa- 
per around, and compassion for the little 
out at her typewriter spread among the 
orce. 


When Julie demanded the paper, and 
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got it, we expected to have a swooning 
little maid on our hands, but she rolled it 
into a ball, struck her palm with it and an- 
nounced that she didn’t believe a word of 
the news; first, because the Germans never 
told the truth; second, that no one knew 
for certain whether Julian was Doug; 
third, that she knew Fritz fell and not 
Doug; and, fourth, that she wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if she had seen it in the Bible, be- 
cause she had prayed that nothing of the 
sort would happen. Whereupon, she 
turned to her machine and pounded like 
mad. 

During the following days it was impos- 
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sible to define Julie. She was not her old 
self, nor was she entirely new. There was 
something in her manner deeper than the 
pathos of her anxiety, something slowly 
rising into activity from the abyss of her 

rief. No one ever surprised her crying, 

ut sometimes, when she idled at the 
typewriter, her cheeks burned into the red 
of fire and the look in her eyes was des- 
peration. 


So IT went on until a morning in Novem- 
ber. During a lull in her work she 
turned from the machine and announced 
as quietly as if she had said she were run- 


ning down to a store: “Girls, I’m, going 
to France." 

All of them whirled around and one 
asked: 

“How?” 

"Td hike it,” Julie answered, “but I 
haven’t learned to walk on the water and 
Im no motor boat or submarine. I 
haven't the money, or the least idea where 
I'm going to get it, but I'm going to 
France as sure as this is Wednesday. Now, 
don't say a word. If it isn't right is a girl 
to do that, what's a conventionality in 
war times? Doug promised to marry me, 
and all that's lacking is something a 
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preacher might say to us. Let the long- 
tongued sisters say what they please. ja 
won't feaze me." 

“But suppose—” 

The girl who began this couldn’t finish 
it, but fulie was quick to catch her mean- 


ing. 

“Suppose I find him dead,” she put it 
into words. “Well, I want to find that out 
for certain. I can’t stand not knowing any 
longer. But I’m not going to believe he is 
until I do know it for the surest thing ever 
was. I've prayed so hard that I just know 
God wouldn’t let Doug be killed. I haven’t 
worried God with a lot of fool wishes like 
a lot of other people do, so when I did get 
busy and ask Him for something, He could 
easy remember it. Now I’m praying for 
the money to go to France, and He’s going 
to p me that, too. 

t may have been her faith, or human 
sympathy, but everybody felt a distinct 
urging in the region of the bank account. 
T homántcy likes to see humanity suffer, 
it also likes to be touched into helpfulness. 
All of us, from the chief to the messenger, 
contributed to the limit. The impulse 
spread to other departments at the Capi- 
tol, and it seemed as if the Christmas spirit 
had brightened ahead of time. Even the 
“long-tongued sisters," to their credit, 
gave something besides hurtful talk. And 
when the purse was handed to Julie one 
morning, she looked at us, and for the first 
time broke down and cried. If there was 
a dry eye looking on, my own were too 
blurred to see it. ; 

The day she came up to bid us good-by 
should be written down in the annals of 
the department. Dressed quietly for the 
bng journey, she was prettier than any of 
us had ever seen her. Tn her eyes shone a 
maturity that ordinary years would not 
have brought there. The girls all hugged 
and kissed her; then all of them cried. 
With a brave and smiling counsel to all of 
us to take care of ourselves, but not a 
word as to her own emotions, Julie was 
gone. 


E departments are much like Ten- 
nyson's “Brook.” The human stream 
goes on forever. People come and go and 
not many are missed. But Julie's depar- 
ture left an appeal that did not wane. It 
seemed as if the horrors of the war had 
come home to all of us. Only then did we 
realize how much we had liked her. Deep 
in every heart was the wish that she would 
find Doug, but close beside it was the con- 
viction that she never would. 
Early in Janiny a note came from her 
to the chief. It had been sent from Lon- 
don, and this is what Julie had to report: 


I haven't found Doug yet and can’t learn a 
thing about him that satisfies me. But I'm still 
game, although—but never mind that. God 
wouldn't let him be killed. I still stick to that. 
He must see that I need Doug a great deal more 
than He does. If he is dead, why then God 
wants him more than I do—and that’s an awful 
ot, 


This message got out somehow among 
the folks who spend most of their time 
looking after the affairs of others and 
ruining them if possible. From them came 
the rumor that Doug had shown the white 
feather in England while learning to fly, 
. that Julian was somebody else altogether, 
and that Doug had then run off to Paris 
with a concert hall singer. 


Then one of Julie’s “friends” wrote to 
her that she should come back at once to 
her position, and that she was making a 
pe fool of herself, if not disgracing 

erself, by hunting for a coward and a cad. 
Then this righteous soul sent this epistle 
off to Julie without signing her name. 

Of course none of us knew of this until 
Julie's letter came some timelater. It was 
addressed to all the dear girls and it ran: 


I won't ever, ever believe that any of you 
would write me such a letter as I have received, 
“a copy of which I enclose," as I used to write so 
often in the grand old days. But if I were at 
home I'm sure I could slap the old maid of 
another department that did send it and get the 
right one the first slap. I don't and I won't be- 
lieve what she says. But suppose—suppose it 
is true. What am I to do, girls? Write and tell 
me if I am making myself ridiculous by staying 
over here and hunting for him. Oh, oh, oh! If 
that woman that wrote me could only be over 
here she'd see what a trifle the distress and 
anxiety of one poor little girl like me is to the 
awful grief and suffering everywhere. When I 
see it all I feel as if I have been so terribly weak 
about it all. Because—oh, yes, it is terrible to 
me to lose Doug. I don't care if the whole 
world knows that. There won't ever again be 
anybody like him. 

can hear our dear practical sister in the of- 
fice wondering if I have enough money. I have 
enough to stay here in London a little while 
longer and then go home, but I don’t have 
enough to go to France and finish my hunt— 
and that’s what I want to do awfully. Maybe 
I'll risk all I have left to go over there, and then 
I'll come back and get some stenographic work 
to make enough to get home. 

I'm terribly afraid I'm slipping back a little 
in my belief that God wouldn't let Doug be 
killed. So many, so awfully many splendid 
young men have had to die. I do wonder if God 
is putting anything over on me. If He didn't 
mean me ever to have him, why did He send 
him to the office that day? And why did He 

ut it into your hearts to help me come over 
bee to hunt him? But what if He put it into 
the heart of that busybody over there to write 
me to come home? Is that His sign to me that 
Doug is dead and I am making myself foolish? 
Please, please write me just as soon as possible 
what you all think about it. And if you think 
I should come, why I'll give it all up and try to 
be thankful that I had Doug as long as I had. 


Now if anyone can guess what happened 
that one has a pretty fair idea of the im- 
pulses of state employees. Within two 
days there was a letter on its way to Julie 
telling her to keep on hunting; that she 
was not making herself ridiculous; that 
the meddler who had written her had bet- 
ter not let herself be known, and, tucked 
among the sheets, was a money order for 
eor to take her to France and keep her 
there for a time. I had often seen Julie 
down on the floor hunting for a lost paper 
and I liked to fancy her on her knees when 
she got that letter, telling God, in her own 
way, how sorry she was for doubting Him. 


ITHIN a few weeks an acknowledg- 
ment of this letter came from our in- 
domitable Julie: 


Dear GirLs AND EvERYBODY: How can 
Lever, ever thank you for being so to 
me? You will see by the top of this that I am in 
Bordeaux, France. The American consul in 
London got me the chance to come here at small 
expense. If I can't find Doug here, then [ll 
make a last try in Paris, and if I fail there, why, 
then—then I'll go home. I'll know God did 
want Doug more than I do. 

Everybody here has been so kind to me that I 
can hardly believe I'm a poor little bit of a 


"bombs on us and I'd been hit. 


stranger in a land that is filled to overflowing 
with grief. Maybe it's the grief that makes ev- 
erybody so sympathetic. I certainly did feel 
like a homeless kitten—or chicken—when I 
landed on the dock here. I took a cab for the 
Hotel de France. It was recommended on ac- 
count of “English spoken." And I had such an 
obliging coachman, no, coachwoman. Really, 
it was a woman, and, believe me, some woman. 
She looked like an Irish policeman, hat and all. 
I got to the hotel all right, where, sure enough, 
the clerks do speak English, with an accent that 
makes me imagine I could understand their lan- 
guage. 
Now I must stop, girls, and go out hunting 
for Doug. So good-by, good-by, and God be as 
good to all of you as you've been to me. 
Affectionately, JULIE. 
P. S. I tore open the envelope to put this in: 
I have found a clue to Doug. It came unex- 
pectedly and also help in following it. It's an 
awfully little one, but, oh, it encourages me so. 
I'll write just as soon as I have anything defi- 
nite to tel! you. Wouldn't it be wonderful if— 
but I'm prepared for the worst now, now that 
I know what terrible risks the poor airmen take. 


"THEN again a few weeks sped by and, 
behold, America was drawn into the 
whirlpool. We thought then, more than 
ever, of our little Julie, to whom the anxiety 
had come with a cruel directness of aim. 
And all of us felt glad that we had been so 
sympathetic. 

One morning a letter arrived. It was 
addressed to the girls of the department, 
and it was so thick that we felt instinc- 
tively that it held decisive news from our 
little maid. The whole force gathered in 
the stenographic room, and one of the girls 
read the le aloud: 


To all the DEAR GIRLS and the MEN of 
the DEPARTMENT: Really, I have so much 
to write that I feel as if I need all the writing 
paper in the world. But, first, to think that 
America is one of the Allies to fight this cruel, 
dreadful war! Oh, you should have been here 
to see how the news was received. The French 
men kissed and hugged each other, and the 
Stars and Stripes just popped out in the breeze 
everywhere. Oh, it means so much to heroic 
France, bleeding white. I know that now since 
I've seen. oh, the sad, sad lot of cripples and 
blind men on the streets and that so many are 
in mourning. But these French folks have such 
grit! And when I see the French women, never 
crying, never complaining, I get just ashamed 
of myself for making so much over just one boy 
—but he did mean so much to me. 

I just know you're wondering why I don't 
jump right in and tell you about Doug. Well, 
it's because there's so much that's awful over 
here that*I have a notion that my woe is an 
awfully little one, afterall. But now I'll tell you, 
for— 


“Cut out all the rest and get down to 
the real message," broke in one of our 
men. 

There was a general objection. We 
wanted to have little Julie tell it all in her 
own way. So the reader went on: 


I'm never, never going to think again that 
God was putting anything over on me. Oh, oh, 
irls, He Himself must have taken me by the 
Band and led me here to Bordeaux. Because, 
oh, listen, really, really I have found Doug! 
But it was through a little mite of a misfortune, 
not fortune, that I did find him. That must be 
explained, so here goes: 
ell, one night I woke up with a start. I 
thought maybe the Boches were dropping 
I leaped up. 
What do you think? Toothache, awful! I 
tramped the floor like mad all night. Some ro- 
mance! But somebody or other once said that 
the prosaic is always (Continued on page 124) 


RITERS are not supposed 

to talk about themselves. 

I don’t know why. They’re 

not supposed to talk about 

their work. I don’t know 
why. It is permissible for everyone else 
in the world to talk about his job: Your 
doctor goes into detail about a pretty 
little gangrene case that started in the 
great toe and gradually worked its way 
up; everyone listens, enchanted. Your 
lawyer friend relates the effect of his 
latest Lincolnian plea before the court, 
at which the judge and jury wept, bailiffs 
fainted, and the witness had to be carried 
from the room. No one seems to resent 
it. Actors . . . why. . . actors—but then, 
that's understood. But just let a writer 
venture feebly to essay that classic line 
beginning, ^T had a wonderful idea this 
morning for a—” 

And the house walks out on him. 

Now, while I’m not an anarchist by 
bug bebop or persuasion, I’m willing 
to shatter the written law if my feelings 
against the injustice of it are sufficiently 
strong. But the unwritten mandate has 
me beaten and cowed. The law of it— 
isn’t—done. That writers are sup- 
posed to be read, and not heard, is 
one of these unwritten rules. No 
one knows why. It is—as they 
used to say to the bewildered 
American tourist in Europe—it is 
the custom. The ruling was made, 

suppose, when the Norsk 
Woman’s Culture Club of Iceland 
first gathered, in the year 3 B. c., 
to hear Snorro, the skald, read 
from his latest unpublished rune. 

In this article I am going to 
break that ancient rule. I intend, 
from time to time, to talk about 
My Work. To take the curse off I 
promise to talk occasionally about 
your work. And, in between, about 
work in general, as a pastime and 
tonic. 

One of the chief difficulties in 
holding forth on the subject of 
work is that the result is so likely 
to sound like a choice collection of 
the top lines of your old Second 
Reader copybook, or like the titles . 
culled from the Horatio Alger 
series, "Work and Win." 

At the risk of being hated I want 
to state that I've always felt sorry 
for any woman who could play 
whenever she wanted to. She 
never will know how sweet play 
can be. Chocolate is no treat for a 
girl in a candy factory. Play is no 
treat for an idler. My work is such 
that morning engagements and 
festive luncheoning are forbidden. 
On those rare occasions, two or 
three times a year, perhaps, when 
I deliberately, and for the good of 
my soul, break the rule and sneak 
off down-town for luncheon, the 
affair takes on the proportions of 
an orgy. No college girls’ mid- 
night fudge spree wuld be more 
thrilling. To my unaccustomed 
eyes the girls in their new hats all 
look pretty. The matrons appear 
amazingly well dressed. The men, 
chatting over their after-luncheon 
cigarettes, are captains of finance, 
discussing problems of national im- 
port. I refuse to believe what my 
vis-à-vis says about their being 
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'The Joy of the Job. 


cloak-and-suit salesmen whose conversa- 
tion probably runs thus: 

“T come into his place at ten this 
morning and he wouldn't look at my stuff 
till twelve, and finally I goes up to him, 
and I says to him, I says, ‘Looka here, 
Marx.’ " 

The very waiters interest me. The 
'bus boys are deft, and I refuse to be 
bothered by their finger nails. The 
chicken salad is a poem, the coffee a 
dream, the French pastry a divine con- 
coction. 


WHEN you work three hundred and 
fifty mornings in the year, a game of 
golf on the three hundred and fifty-first 
is a lark. That s one reason why I play so 
atrociously, I suppose. They who say 
that work hardens one, or wearies, or 
dulls, have chosen the wrong occupation, 
or have never really tasted the delights of 
it. It's the finest freshener in the world. 


EDNA 


FERBER 


From a photograph taken in Honolulu 


ISS FERBER says: ‘‘The entire output of my 
job depends upon me. All the wheels, belts, 
wires, bolts, fires, tools—the whole manufacturing 
scheme of things—has got to be contained in the 
space between my chin and my topmost hairpin. 
My one horror is that some morning I'll wake up 
and find that space vacant, and the works closed 
down, with a mental sign over the front door read- 
ing, *For Rent. Fine, large empty head. 
within.' There was one year when there was a sign 
reading, *Closed for Repairs." 
still with me.” 


Inquire 


The horror of it is 


It's an appetizer. It's a combination cock- 
tail and hors d'euvre, to be taken before 
playing. It gives color to the most com- 
monplace of holidays. It makes a run 
through the park a treat. There's very 
little thrill in a brisk walk if you can 
brisk-walk from morning until night. But ' 
after having sat before a typewriter, or 
desk, or table, for hours together, to be 
able to stretch one's legs for a swing of 
two or three miles—that’s living. 

The entire output of my particular job 
depends upon me. By that I mean that 
when I put the cover on my typewriter 
the works are closed. The office equip- 
ment consists of one flat table, rather 
messy; one typewriter, much abused, and 
one typewriter table; a chunk of yellow 
copy paper, and one of white. All the 
wheels, belts, wires, bolts, fires, tools— 
the whole manufacturing scheme of things 
—has got to be contained in the space 
between my chin and my topmost hair- 
pin. And my one horror, my night- 
mare of nightmares, is that some 
morning I'll wake up and find that 
space vacant, and the works closed 

own, with a mental sign over the 
front door reading: 

“For Rent. Fine, large empty 
head. Inquire within." 

There was one year when there 
was a sign reading, “Closed for re- 
pairs." The horror of it is still 
with me. g 


ALL my life I have envied those 
people who have arrived at 
that contemplative age when they 
could reach back into the past and 
drag forth a reminiscence begin- 
ning with the words, “Time was—” 

So, then: 

Time was when a woman who 
worked outside the sphere of that 
which the ladies’ magazines call 
The Home was a creature more to 
be pitied than censured. But she 
was in for quite a little of both. A 
woman who worked was a woman 
who had no man to work for her. 

' She taught school. If she had not 
sufficient education for that, she 
clerked. Or, that being beyond 
her, she worked in somebody's 

* kitchen. In any case, she was in a 
classapart. Theidea thata woman 
would deliberately choose to work 
for any reason beyond that con- 
tained in the pay envelope, that 
there was any exhilaration to be 
found in creating something with 
one's hands and head, that there 
was any joy in pitting one's brains 
and ingenuity against the world 
and coming out the winner, was a 
notion too fantastic to be consid- 
ered seriously. Besides, as has 
been said, the pitting was very 
poor in those days. 

When the Proudfoots lost their 
fortune, did Miss Cecilia go to 
work? No, suh! Not while South- 
ern blood flowed in her veins. The 
family cut down on food, and fuel, 
and clothing, and books, and 
amusements, and all the hundred 
things that go to make life livable. 


B yY Edna Fi erber, Author of “Fanny 


Herself” and the.“Emma McChesney” stories 


Miss Cecilia, as the years went on, faded 
into a wistful, flat-chested, black-silk per- 
son with no particular reason for living 
except that she didn’t die. But the Proud- 
foot pride remained a thing intact, un- 
sullied. The mental, physical and emo- 
tional starvation of Miss Cecilia would 
have been considered relatively unim- 
rtant if it had been considered at all. 
hich it wasn’t. 

The feminine trail-blazer was pretty 
sure to meet with disapproval of the kind 
I experienced when I was seventeen, and 
a reporter on the Appleton, Wisconsin, 


“Hello! Hello! Hello! There's your 
Milwaukee party," droned the nasal voice 
of the operator. But Is staring at 


the mouthpiece for a sick moment (it. 


cost me ten cents additional) before I got 
the humor of it. 

Now, that wasn't so fearfully long ago. 
(See Who's Who," or ask Julia.) I have 
wondered, since, if he has kept step with 
the swift-moving times, that man. If he 


has fallen behind, how bewildered and af-. 


frighted he must be, and how resentful of 
this world full of women wearing the over- 
alls of the practical farmer, the khaki 


it expertly, of the women sewing, not for 
self-adornment, but that the great piles of 
coarse, warm, serviceable garments might 
be ready for the waiting millions? And all 
this while the households of the land a 
pear to be conducted on the same amoh 
running, comfortable, three-meals-a-day 
basis. At least, I have yet to hear any hus- 
band empha that ps Enid life pss 
gone to the dogs since Jen n to sew for 
the Red Cross. 

A certain chubby singing-comedienne of 
a past day found her way to fame through 
a song whose refrain was the assurance 
that Heaven Would Protect the Working 
Girl. She couldn't win a smile with that 
song now, though it convulsed the audi- 
ences of that day. It's as meaningless as 


“Daily Crescent." 


of nimble-legged an 


newspaper route. 
as crazy. Now that I look back on 
it I am sure that they were right. 
But if it was madness it also was 
glorious, this having a thumb on 
the pulse of a little, prosperous, 
human Mid-Western town, day af- 
ter day, for a year and a half. In 
the day's work my duties might in- 
clude everything from the Court: 
house to the Royal Neighbors’ 
Chicken Pie Supper at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, from St. Joseph’s Mon- 
astery to the crippled flagman at 
the railroad crossing up in the 
Chute, from Pettibone's dry-, s 
store to Lawrence University. 
When I think of what I learned 
about that quicksilver commodity 
they call human nature in those 
eighteen months of small-town 
newspapering it seems to me I've 
stood stock-still in the years that 
have passed since then. 

Besides the local work I was out- 
of-town correspondent for two 
Milwaukee papers. Which meant 
that whenever there was a bur- 
glary, a college prank, a franchise 
row, or a murder (these last all too 
rare in my ensanguined opinion), 
the news was to be mailed, tele- 

honed, or wired to the Milwau- 

ee papers. I pitied everybody 
whose job was less thrilling than 
mine, which meant everybody in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, I suppose. 

Now .comes the point of these 
personal pronouncements: One 
day I entered the long-distance 
telephone booth in the office of the 
local telephone company. Pleased, 
important, impatient, | closed the 
door behind me and stood waiting 
for my call to come through from 
Milwaukee. The voice of Ted Mc- 
Cormick, local manager of the Fox 
River Valley Telephone Company, 
could plainly be heard as he stood 
talking to Meta Schultz at the of- 
fice desk. 

*] should think Ferber’s girl 
would try to do something decent, 
like teaching school.” 

“Well, I should think so, too,” 
agreed Meta virtuously. 


t was a harrowing 
job, but educating—and broadening. 
Appleton, Wisconsin, was unused to 
the sight of a petticoated press. It was 
accustomed to news-gatherers in the form 
imaginative young 
men in their third year at college, perhaps, 
and working their way through via the 
The town put me down 


breeches of the engineer, the cap and apron 
of the Red Cross nurse. What must he 
think of this slim young person in tailor 
suit and hat, speaking earnestly and clev- 
erly from the tail latior of a train on the 
subjects of canning and conservation, of 
this clear-eyed, nerveless person at the 


a complex machine in a factory and doing 


Are Women Now Forming a 
New Habit Which They Will 
Never be Able to Shake Off? 


AR keeps everybody busy. Men are 
busy and women are busy. As Miss 
Ferber points out—even the idle rich are busy. 


. Their sons are drilling troops, guiding aéro- 


planes and driving ambulances. Their daugh- 
ters are nursing, sewing, organizing, directing 
relief work, and driving ambulances, too, as 
expertly as their brothers. For Mrs. Millionaire 
life is just one committee meeting after an- 
other, while Mr. Millionaire is slaving in 
Washington. 

“Right here,” says Miss Ferber, “I want to 
sound a note of warning to the erstwhile idler: 


_Of all the habits in the world, the habit of 


work is the most insidious and tenacious. 
Once acquired, it is almost impossible to shake 
off.... : 

“When the war is over, and the world is 
sane again, and order begins to come out of 
chaos, the whole feminine world will be found 
to have acquired a job. It will have been 
gained at a terrific price. But when they be- 
gin to balance up the books there will be 
found on the asset side of the ledger entry: 


*IrEw—One working habit, newly acquired 
by millions of women. 


* V ALUE— Priceless." 


emer, 
wheel of an ambulance, of the one tending the 


girl is 


You'll look sweet, 
On the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two. 


Its promise may still hold true, but if it 
does they’ve had to put on an extra, rush, 
ncy force Up There, working on 
ay and night shift, for the workin, 
a 


road in the land, up and down an 
everywhere, from Paris, Illinois, 
to Paris, France. 

Work has become not onl 
necessary, but fashionable. We 
of the common people open our 
Sunday magazine supplement to 
find ourselves confronted with a 
Biotogravure showing the Lad 

illicent Manners, her classic 
gold-and-white beauty enhanced 
and made all the more exquisite in 
contrast with the rough garb of 
the munition worker in which she 
is clothed. If Lady Millicent,whose 
Sunday supplementing has always, 
heretofore, been done in white 
satin and the Manners pearls, 
doesn’t mind messing herself up 
with machine oil, if she can smil- 
ingly sacrifice the white and fragile 
loveliness of those tapering fingers 
to the pitiless demands of metal 
cups and greasy leather beltings, 
then what task, we ask ourselves, 
is too sordid, or trivial, or back- 
breaking for our plebeian frames? 


ILE every worth-while 
woman to-day has a job, it's 
‘also true that the not-so-worth- 
while woman has gone and got her- 
self one, too; and it has brought her 
very little joy. She forces herself to 
it, this one, not for any love of the 
work, but because it's the thing to 
do. Last year, she argues, it was 
the skating craze (that was hard on 
her, because her ankles were weak), 
and the year before that it was the 
Castle dance dementia. Now she 
has discovered that there is very 
little point to rising languidly at 
eleven only to find a world too oc- 
cupied to play with her. In an- 
swer to her telephoned: 

“Hello, Florence! I'm shopping 
to-day. Can you meet me at one 
for lunch?" comes the answer: 

“Sorry, dear, but this is one of 
my Dependent Relief days—Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
you know." 

“Dependent Re—?” feebly. 

“Yes. I took the course in the 
School of (Continued on page 79) 
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I wanted to meet you, Mr. 


THE MAKING OF GEORGE GROTON : 
A novel by Bruce Barton, with illustrations by Paul Stahr 


To Refresh Your Memory— 
Read This 


(GEORGE GROTON, a young 
man in Merwin, Massachu- 
setts, goes to New York and takes 
: a job in the office of Mer Juer- 
a financial giant whose old 
e was in Merwin. Juergens 
determined to find out quickly 
what kind of stuff Groton had m him—so 
he sent him off to get the consent of cer- 
tam troublesome stockholders to a deal 
that he wanted to put over. It was a hard 
job. The main stockholder, whose con- 
sent was needed, was a man named Simp- 
son. 

At the outset Groton failed miserably; 
but by persistence and initiative he finally 
succeeded, and returned to New York a 
hero in the eyes of his em- 
ployer, so much so that Juer- 
pens invested a little money for 

im in wheat, and young Gro- 
ton found himself” richer by 
$1,165. 

Groton grew rapidly in im- 

rtance and began to make 
lots of money. He got into fine 
New York clubs, and was living 
a rich, interesting life when 
suddenly he was rudely awak- 
ened by a young club associate 
named Thorne, who told him 
that his father, a great banker 
of New York, had said that 
Mer Juergens was a first-class 
crook. George’s world reeled. 
He went to see the elder 
Thorne, who refused to discuss 
Juergens but told George to 
come to see him if he ever left 

uergens. Trying to reform 
uergens, George got into a 
quarrel with him, and Juergens 
ended the discussion by firing 
him. The next day young Groton 
saw the elder Thorne and went 
to work at a smaller salary in 
Thorne’s bank. Later George 
cultivates the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Prentiss, a rich society 
woman who, he thinks, will be 
useful. Groton is paying his 
first call just as this chapter 
opens. 


RS. VON OGDEN PRENTISS’S 

voice over the telephone was soft, 

and very clear, but it was also a 
trifle strained. 

“This is Mr. Groton of Thorne, Wilber 
and Company,” I began quietly. 

“Yes, Mr. Groton—" she said. “You 
have a message for me?" 

“About Western Gas,” I answered. 
** You are carrying four hundred shares, I 
remember." 

“Yes, four hundred shares. A friend of 
mine told me— It's all right, isn't it, Mr. 
Groton? Has anything i" 

“Te’s all right until to-morrow,” I an- 
swered. “You needn’t give yourself any 
concern. I have just happened to learn, 


A Crisis 


In which it becomes clear to George 
that a man can’t have equal love for 


two girls—or two businesses 


however, that the company report, which 
will be published next Monday, shows 
very much poorer earnings than last year. 
My information is that the dividend may 
possibly be reduced. I was merely going 
to suggest, Mrs. Prentiss, that if you care 
to sell your holdings to-morrow morning 
and go short, say four hundred shares, 
there ought to be a very good little profit. 
I hope die you will pardon me for dis- 


Have You Ever Seen 
Anyone Like This? 


ANY a man in a salaried job is 
tempted to go in for side lines that 
will yield him a little extra money. Some- 
times he will get so excited over the side lines 
that he will neglect his principal employment. 
I once knew a $50-a-week man who spent so 
much time chasing an extra $5 or $10 a week 
outside of his regular work that he **missed 
out” on his main job and failed to get the 
promotion that would have been his if he had 
attended to business. Of course it does not 
always follow that à man must stick to his 
salaried position and do nothing on the side. 
But every man should study his own case 
closely and try to choose the best course. In 
this chapter of Mr. Barton's novel, George 
Groton runs into the problem. What hap- 
pened to him is both interesting and illumi- 
nating. 


THE EDITOR. 


turbing you at this hour," I added. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered quickly. “ Yes, 
indeed, Mr. Groton. I am grateful. In- 
deed, very grateful. . But—are you sure?” 

“My information is very positive. 
course the information is confidential," I 
continued; “but my feeling is that there 
may be a break in the price of at least five 
points." 

“You are very good, Mr. Groton.” 
There was no doubt about the sincerity of 
her appreciation. "Very If you 
will make the change in my account that 
you suggest, I shall be very grateful." 

I was at the office before nine o'clock the 
next morning, and long before Wilber ar- 
rived Mrs. Prentiss telephoned, confirming 


her order of the previous evening. 
I handed it to Wilberonhis arrival. 
He looked a trifle surprised, as 
though wondering how the com- 
` munication should have passed 
through my hands, but he made 
no comment. À few dayslater the 
annual report of the Western Gas 
Company appeared, showing a de- 
crease of two hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars in net earnings for the 
year, and the stock promptly broke nine 
points. I informed Wilber that Mrs. Pren- 
tiss had telephoned an order to buy in, and 
that night there was put into the mail a 
statement showing a credit to her account 
of a little more than $3,500. 

Nothing further happened for a day or 
two. I was on the point of telephoning 
Mrs. Prentiss again with another bit of in- 
formation, when one morning 
there lay on my desk an enve- 
lope of aristocratic appearance, 

dressed in a firm feminine 
Sand. I tore it open eagerly. 
Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss, it 
said, would be honored to have 
Mr. George Groton's company 
at tea on Sunday at four. 

I tucked the note in m 
pocket and glanced at the cal- 
endar pad on my desk. It was 
the seventh of the month. Just 
three years and eight months 
before I had come out of a little 
country town and arrived in 
New York alone. Nobody had 
met me. Three years and eight 
months! And now, in m 

ket an invitation for whic 
ots of men in New York and 
more women would give a 
year's income. 

And yet, heaven knows how 
Or why, my moment of elation 
pase and was succeeded by a 

lue spell that lasted most of 
the rest of the day. Perhaps it 
was the steady downpour of 
rain outside. 

Some day, when I retire, I in- 
tend to write a history of the 
influence of the weather on the 
business of America. I shall 
study out how many business 
failures take place on rainy 
days, how many of the men 
who are waging a losing fight throw u 
their hands under the gloom of blac 
clouds, when another morning’s sunshine 
might have pulled them through. 

ain is one of the great conservative 
forces in the world of business. The man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch, writing 
on a gloriously sunny day, proclaims his 
tremendous enthusiasm in the future of 
the business and asks for an appropriation 
of a hundred thousand dollars in adver- 
tising for his territory. The letter reaches 
New York in the midst of a downpour, and 
the New York office writes him not to be 
too optimistic, that fifty thousand is all he 
can possibly use. Any amount of bad 
news in the mail a man can bear on a sun- 
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shiny morning; but two complaints from 
unimportant customers, and a drop of half 
a point in the market, combined with rain, 
will submerge the spirits of the strongest. 

Napoleon lost Waterloo in a rainstorm; 
half the divorces, I'll wager, if the truth 
were known, are among people who live in 
dark flats; and I know that if I ever have 
a brokerage office of my own I shall divide 


the customers’ room into two parts, with ` 


a light room for the bulls and a dark one 
for the bears. 

Perhaps the rain was to blame in part 
for the sudden reversal in my spirits, but 
not entirely. I had been working nights 
and was tired, and that had something to 
do with it. At any rate, my mind seemed 
uncontent to let the record of the three 
years in New York rest with a mere flush 
of superficial optimism. Somehow, I got to 
thinking of Merwin. Sunday afternoon at 
four, Mrs. Prentiss had said. At four on 
Sunday the old bell in the Congregational 
Church tower in Merwin would give its 
final peal for the vesper service. Not all of 
Merwin would be inside the church doors, 
by any means. But my mother would be 
there. 

A sudden sense of shame flamed over 
me as I thought of my mother back there 
in the little church at Merwin, kneeling 
before her God for the soul of her boy. 
And Betty, too. She was the embodi- 
ment of all that my mother wanted most 
for me; she had been my good angel in 
those first days in the city. Lord, how 
disgracefully 1 had neglected her! Outside 
the rain beat harder against the window. 
Sunday at four o'clock. I made up my 
mind to write a brief, courteous note to Mrs. 
Prentiss and tell her that would not come. 


ET on Sunday, at four, of course 1 

went. “When I would do good,” said 
St. Paul, “evil is present with me.” Which 
proves to me as much as anything else that 
St. Paul was really inspired. if I ever 
meet him in another world, he, I am sure, 
will understand the kind of fellow I am. 
He, at least, will give me credit for the 
number of times I have meant to do the 
best thing, and have done the second best 
or the third best, instead. 

It was exactly five minutes after four 
when I stepped out in front of Mrs. von 
Ogden Prentiss’s house. A butler opened 
the door and ushered me over Oriental 
rugs into a big and cheerful living-room. 

A few moments later Mrs. Prentiss 
floated in, gowned in some soft black ma- 
terial, her hair dressed low on her head, 
the whole effect being to give her an almost 
girlish appearance that was vastly becom- 
ing. She held out her hand in friendly 
fashion, and I took it. 

“I wanted to meet you, Mr. Groton,” 
she began, “and to thank you for the in- 
terest you have taken in my affairs." 

“Not at all," I murmured, knowing it 
was a foolish thing to say, but not being 
able to think of anything else. 

“Tt was so unusual,” she continued, “so 
unexpected. You brokers are usually 
so"— she flung out her hands in a pretty 
gesture— "shall I say cold-blooded? But 

ou, you are very young—I am surprised. 
erhaps you have not had time to be 
spoiled." >a 

“Young,” I echoed, “and ambitious.” 

She gave me a sharp, searching glance. 
I did not miss it; moreover, I understood. 
It was the feminine version of the kind of 


glances amid which I lived and moved and 
had my being in the Street. I felt more at 
ease with Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss after 
that glance. We would get on together, of 
that I was sure. 

“Ambitious?” she repeated. ‘‘That is 
well. And able to gratify your ambition— 
that is better. You seem to have a sort 
of sixth sense in money matters, Mr. Gro- 
ton.” She gave a wry little laugh. “How 
I envy you.” 

“Tt is at your service,” I replied, “that 
is, if I have any such sense, which I very 
often doubt.” 

“Oh, you have it all right,” she laughed. 
“T have heard a great deal about you 
since—since I first heard your name.” 

And then, as though it were just as well 
not to pursue that particular phase of the 


“It 


“That's enough!” I said. 
Thorne,Wilber and Company 


subject further, “Have you seen the new 
Barrymore play?” 

I answered that I had, and immediately 
we fell to talking of the theater, and books 
and the opera. But all the while I was 
wondering what she had heard about me, 
and where, and how. Apparently Up- 
town had its secret avenues of information 
no less than the Street. 

When, at length, I rose to go, she mo- 
tioned me back, and quite deliberately 
turned the conversation again to her ac- 
count with Thorne, Wilber and Company. 
I had been successful for her in the 
matter of Western Gas, she said, she ap- 
preciated it so much. She did not want 
for a moment to presume—but I could 
hardly imagine what a relief it was to have 
some really authoritative advice. Mr. 
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may be a very good proposition, but 
wouldn' t consider it for a moment” 


Wilber was kind—but so strictly non- 
committal. She loved the game; there was 
a thrill about it. But she felt so—so de- 
fenseless—a lone woman in Wall Street. 
If only I could see my way clear— 

“I was thinking that I might perhaps 
buy a little Wyoming Copper for my own 
account to-morrow,” I ms “Tt is a pure 
speculation, of course, but it looks good. 
If you would care—" 

* Please do," she said spes d SI 
telephone you a definite order in the morn- 


She walked with me to the door of the 
big room and pressed a button. The 
graven butler appeared with my hat and 
coat. 

* You have been very kind," she said 
again, extending her hand. And then, 


with the oe en i pron of the glance 
I had noted before, “I appreciate it.” 


[E WAS only a few days later that I re- 
ceived an invitation to dine at the home 
of Mrs. von Ogden Prentiss, to meet the 
Spanish Ambassador and his wife. 

The dinner was insufferably dull, and 
through the earlier part of it I said hardly 
anything. Later, when the conversation 
turned to Wall Street, as conversations at 
New York dinners usually do, Mrs. Pren- 
tiss threw the limelight suddenly in my 
direction. 

“Mr. Groton is in the Street, you 
know,” she said sweetly. “What do you 
think will be the effect of the coal strike 
on the market, Mr. Groton?” 

I was back again where I lived. I 
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started to answer, and, sensing the interest 
of the others and their deference to my 
first-hand information, I gained courage 
and talked for several minutes and appar- 
ently pretty well. Later still in the eve- 
niùg, after everybody had drunk a good 
deal, I stepped to the front of the stage 
again and gave an imitation of old Pete 
Eagesfield of Merwin addressing the 
voters in favor of his candidacy for sheriff. 
Whether Fifth Avenue ever had witnessed 
such an exhibition before I do not know. 
It was a long chance to take; but we were 
all a bit mellowed, and it got over quite 
uproariously. 
And the next morning at breakfast I 
lanced through all of the morning papers. 
Each of them had a paragraph in the so- 
ciety column recording the fact that Mrs. 
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von Ogden Prentiss had entertained the 
night before in honor of the Spanish Am- 
bassador and his wife. The full list of 

ests was printed, and among the num- 
ba: the name of Mr. George Groton. 


CHAPTER XXV 
[UNCHING one day with Parker, after 


a particularly annoying: session with 
Thorne in the front office, my impatience 
in respect to old Thorne got the better of 


me. 

“Darned old fogy!" I exclaimed. “I 
wish he'd go away for a year. We'd double 
his fortune for him." 

To my surprise Parker did not join in 
my outburst. Instead, he gave me a cool, 
searching glance. 

“George,” he said, "you've got to 
watch yourself a little. You're making 
too much money." 

Ilaughed. * li that's my only malady," 
I said, *T'll bear it like a man." 

Parker did not smile. 

“Tve been thinking for some time that 
I ought to read you a little lecture," he 
continued. “And as I’m paying for the 
lunch to-day, I guess it’s a good timeto doit. 

“Its true, George," he went on ear- 
nestly; “I’ve been studying you, and I’m 
sure I’ve got you right. ou’re mak- 
ing money too fast; you're getting to love 
it. You're getting to think about it all 
the time. It would be better for you to 
forget the money for a while and cut out 
this outside trading, and just be content 
to bump along with the House. You've 
got ability; you can't fail to make all you 
want in the long run. Take things a little 
easier. You and I'll be the main works of 
Thorne, Wilber and Company some day. 
In the meantime, so long as you have 
enough to live on and do the things you 
want to do, it doesn't cut much ice whether 
you make ten thousand or twenty thou- 
sand a year." 

It nettled me a little. I was twenty-six 
—old enough so it didn't seem to me I 
needed to be preached to, and Parker was 
only thirtyccree. He saw that | was 
stirred up, and reached across and laid his 
hand on mine. 

“I’m for you, George, for you strong. 
You've got all kinds of ability. Gad! it 
seems sometimes as though you had the 
market trained to walk up every morning 
and salute and get its orders. Nothing 
can hold you back, if—” 

“If what?” I asked, softened, in spite 

‘of myself, by the real sincerity and friend- 
liness in his voice. 

“If only you won’t let the desire to 
make it quick get the better of you. You 
and I have been in a good many little deals 
together. I’m going to cut it all out. No 
more speculating for me. Whenever I get 
an extra thousand I'll put it into some- 
thing that looks good and cheap, and lay 
it away. But none of this watching the 
desk with one eye and the ticker with the 
other. I’ve thought it all out, George. 
That's the stuff that gets men—and I'm 
through with it. From this time on, I 
concentrate on the affairs of Thorne, Wil- 
ber and Company." 

He gave my hand a friendly squeeze. 

“ Better ride along with your old chum,” 
he laughed. ''We can do something 
pretty big together. And there'll be 
money enough, all we can possibly need." 

I grasped his hand and looked him 
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square in the eye. I liked him more than 
any other man I had met in New York. 
Like is too weak a word: I had a real affec- 
tion for him. And what he said made an 
impression. 

* You're a brick!" I exclaimed. “I guess 
you're right, too. Anyway, I'm going to 
think it over." 


A FEW days later the Old Man held a 
conference in his office on the subject 
of the advertising plans which Parker and 
I had eubinatted: They were discussed 
pro and con for an hour, and it was evi- 
dent from the outset that the majority of 
opinion was in favor of sticking to the con- 
servative policies of the past. Even Par- 
ker rather sided with the Old Man. Our 
business was growing very fast, he said, 
and while he would ‘Tike to see more ag- 
gressive measures adopted gradually, he 
was not in favor of committing ourselves 
to any radical departures until we had 
taken time to test them one by one. 

That night at dinner I met Morrison of 
the advertising agency and told him the 
decision. 

“I anticipated it,” he exclaimed. “And 
it’s all right. It’s a lost opportunity for 
them, but it’s a found one for us. Groton, 
I’ve been thinking about it for weeks. 
What fools we are for sticking around 
working for somebody else. Let’s go into 
business for ourselves.” 

I laughed. I liked his enthusiasm, it 
was contagious; but the suggestion was too 
utterly impractical. 

** You're an attractive nut, Morrison,” 
I answered. ‘‘It’s a fine idea. But where's 
the money coming from? You’re making a 
hundred a week where you are, and I’ve 
averaged about three times that with 
Thorne, Wilber and Company. Whé’s 
going to pay the rent if we set up for our- 
selves?" 

“We won't need much," Morrison ar- 
gued. “You needn't leave your job. T'll 
quit, and you can atak me. Rent 
an office down-town, and let me get down 
there and look around. You needn’t pay 
me any salary. I can make enough writ- 
ing copy at night to settle for my board 
and room. You pay the office rent, and 
let me play your tips on the Curb. And 
before you know it IIl dig up some propo- 
sition down there that will be a good one. 
I'll build the business up gradually, and 
when it gets to be a regular one, big enough 
to carry us both, you can step over. We'll 
take down the name ' Morrison' and put 
up ‘Groton, Morrison and Company.’ 

“Groton, Morrison and Company,’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ Don't that sound ? Why, 
man, it almost sings itself! It’s poetry!" 

I laughed in spite of myself. 

Had it not been for Parker's lecture 
earlier in the week I would have warmed 
to the proposition. And, even with Par- 
ker's words still in my ears, I found my- 
self gradually catching the fire of Morri- 
son's ardor. 


WONDER if there ever lived a man 

who did not have, deep down in his soul, 
a desire to be in business for himself. I 
have watched that instinct cropping out 
in the most interesting and unexpected 
manifestations. I have seen the president 
of a great bank, whose salary is fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year, go home at night to 
the suburb where he lives and puzzle over 
the affairs of a little one-horse bank of his 


own, whose profits under the most favor- 
able circumstances couldn’t over a 
thousand dollars a month. Adams, who 
gets twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
as general manager of a big department 
store in New York, told me with the 
greatest pride last summer that he was 
selling two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of milk a month from his farm, and that he 
bet he’d make fifteen hundred dollars on it 
before the year was over! 

We stayed together until midnight, and 
before we parted the firm “W. T. Morri- 
son and Company” had been formed. Cap- 
ital stock $50,000 preferred, and $50,000 
common. { was to have all the preferred 
and 51 per cent of the common, and Mor- 
rison the remaining 49 per cent. I was to 
supply $10,000 in cash to start the busi- 
ness. I was not to appear in the owner- 
ship in any way until such time as it was 
big enough for me to step over into it and 
give all my time. 


I: WAS perhaps two months after we 
opened the office that Morrison tele- 
phoned me: our first deal was ready to be 
closed. German cigarmaker, who 
owned a little factory up-town where he 
and his sons had been making cigars for 
twenty years, needed capital to expand. 
He had never had money enough to con- 
duct the business properly. Always he had 


been on the verge of bankruptcy, unable 


quite to supply the demand, because he 
could never get money enough at any one 
time to pay the government tax on a real 
supply of tobacco. Yet, in spite of all its 
handicaps, the demand for his cigars had 
wn. It was a good product. Morrison 
fad investigated it thoroughly; he knew it 
could be marketed by mail as well as 
through the ordinary channels. He had 
worked out an advertising campaign for 
it, and believed that with an investment 
of fifty thousand dollars the company 
could make twenty-five thousand dollars a 
ear. 
i So at five o'clock, after our own office 
had closed, I walked over and sent in my 
name to Morrison I could have walked 
in without any announcement, of course, 
but the stage setting was important. It 
was necessa do give the impression that 
the house of Morrison, though young, was 
nevertheless of consequence and full of 
promise. 

There at Morrison's desk, fingering his 
Hamburg-American watch chain, sat the 
little German, one of the sons on each side 
of him. Morrison rose as I entered, and 
the other three got up also, awkwardly, 
clearing their throats and wetting their 
dry lips with their tongues. 

B acknowledged Morrison's greeting with 
a nod, was introduced to the other men, 
accepted one of his cigars (paid for by my 
money), and settled myself to hear, as 
though for the first time, the proposition 
with which Morrison had already made 
me familiar. When he had outlined it, I 
broke in abruptly after the manner of 


Juergens. 

“That's enough!” I said. “It may bea 
very good proposition, but Thorne, Wilber 
an Company wouldn’t consider it for a 
minute. It’s entirely out of their line.” 

The three Germans wilted; one could 
hear their breathing clear across the room. 

“But as an individual,” I continued, 
after an impressive pause, “I might, 
perhaps—" (Continued on page 88) 
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The Chances of Getting Killed. 
or Hurt in This War 


An important message to AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers 
from Surgeon General Gorgas | 


As reported by Mary B. Mullett 


HE readers of this magazine want 

to know what is going to happen 

toour soldiers in Prince Arethey 

oing to die, as thousands of them 

dia in 1898, of disease? If they 

are shot, or gassed, or burned, what show 
have they of getting well? 

So many wild stories of danger and death 
have been circulated here that it is time 
we are told the truth. The readers of THE 
AMERICAN MagaziNE—fathers, mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts—have a right to know 
the facts. In order that they may have 
these facts we have gone to the one man 
best qualified to give them, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gorgas, of the United States Army. 

Foreigners talk openly of “American 
luck" in war. They admit we have never 
been beaten. But they claim we have al- 
ways had Luck as our ally. 

his time, they say, we are luckier than 
ever. Lucky because the other armies 
have learned a lot of lessons from which 
we can profit; lucky because 
we are safe from invasion; 
lucky because we have not 
only men and resources, but 
time to mobilize both. And 
every one of them will con- 

tulate us on our usual 

erican luck in having the 
man they all envy us in charge 
of the physical well-being of 
our soldiers. 

Isaw General Gorgas at a 
great gathering of military 
surgeons. Later I had a 

rsonal talk with him. I 
ike to tell about that talk be- 
cause I found him just what 
every father and mother of a 
soldier would have him be— 
simple, human, direct; un- 
hurried yet efficient; a man of few words 
but with a fact behind every word. 

Two questions I wanted to ask him: 

What are a soldier's chances of coming 
out of this war? 

And what advances in sanitation, sur- 
gery, and medicine have made those 
chances better than a soldier had in our 
Civil War? 


ENERAL GORGAS'S reply was as 
uick as it was confident. 
ere seems to be an impression in 
‘this country that to fight in the present 
war means almost sure death to a soldier. 
As a matter of fact, both in the danger 
from disease and in the deadliness of the 
actual fighting there is no comparison be- 
tween the war in Europe to-day and our 
Civil War. 
“In the Civil War our mortality was 


“ 


something over five per cent for the four 
years. It is true that the French armies 
suffered almost exactly the same death 
losses during the first five months of this 
war. But people must not forget that 
those first five months were the most dis- 
astrous period, especially for the Allies, 
who were unprepared in every way. 

“ By 1916 the French had reduced their 
mortality to only about two per cent for 
twelve months! That is a rate of only 
twenty per thousand. Even in civil life a 
rate of thirteen to fifteen per thousand is 
usual. Therefore it is evident that the 
additional war risk is surprisingly low. 

“After a three days’ battle in our Civil 
War—such a battle as Gettysburg, for in- 
stance—a third of the men engaged were 
left on the field. You cannot find in the 
present conflict any three days as disas- 
trous as that. 

“Yet I will say that if you take a period 
of several years, it seems to me that the 


You Want the Facts 


HERE THEY ARE 


And they are facts of cheer 
fathers and mothers, and for 


soldiers 


chance of a man’s being killed in action is 


reater now than it was during the Civil 
ar. This is because he fights now al- 
most continuously. He is in the trenches 
most of the time instead of going into 
an occasional big battle, with weeks or 
months of inaction between. 

“But this risk of being killed in action 
has been in other wars by far the lesser 
danger. Death from disease and from 
wounds was the greater menace. 
the finest aspects of the present great 
struggle is that these conditions have been 
reversed. At this stage of the war many 
commanders report that their soldiers are 
in better health, even in the trenches, than 


. our civilian population is here at home. 


There are fewer colds on the battle line 
in France than there are on Broadway. 
And the same thing is true of more serious 
troubles. 


One of. 


"As late as the Spanish-American 
War we lóst more men from typhoid 
fever than from bullets or bayonets. In 
the Boer War the British, in an army of 
only about 300,000 men, had almost 60,- 
ooo cases of typhoid, with over 8,000 
deaths. 

"In the first three years of the present 
war, with over 3,000,000 men, and in a 
country much more productive of typhoid 
infection, they had only 292 deaths! 
About one to every 10,000 men. With one 
exception—I’ll speak about that later— 
there has been no widespread disease 
among the armies on the western front. 
This is a splendid record. 

“In our previous wars thousands of 
soldiers died in hospitals without ever see- 
ing action. Their suffering and death 
did not aid victory but genial delayed it. 
This useless waste of life does not occur 
now. Thousands of our soldiers, instead 
of dying of disease, will come out of the 
army better men physically 
than they were when they 
entered it. It is safe to say 
that more lives will be 
saved by preventive med- 
icine and modern sanita- 
tion than will be lost in 
the actual fighting. People 
at home should understand 


this. 
“There is another en- 
for couraging thing for them to 
remember: Someone said 
our recently that modern meth- 


ods of surgery have saved 
more lives in this war than 
were lost in Napoleon's cam- 
paigns. That is a thing you 
cannot prove by statistics, 
but it probably is true. Cer- 
tainly, to the wounded soldier, the great 
consideration, the one which gives him 
hope and courage, is the marvelous im- 
provement in the treatment of injuries. 

“Greater progress has been made in 
surgery in the past fifty years than had 
taken place in the precedi three cen- 
turies. The surgery of the Civil War was 
not radically different from that of the 
Napoleonic period. And there is no finer 
surgery in the world to-day than that 
which is being done for our soldiers. 

“The one revolutionary factor in sur- 
gery is the introduction of antiseptic 
methods. People talk now of ‘the chance’ 
of infection. During the Civil War it 
wasn’t a chance. It was a certainty. Sup- 
puration was not only expected by a sur- 
geon, it was wanted! If a wound did not 
show pus in a few days, he was frightened. 
‘Laudable pus,’ he called it. 
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“Erysipelas and pyæmia delayed sup- 
: puse Consequently, when a few days 


ad gone by an 


havebeen, the patient would have 
died of septic poisoning anyway. 

“So if a man had a ba ly in- 
jured arm, they cut it off. If 
e had a serious knee wound or 
a shattered bone in the leg, they 
chopped off his leg. If he had 

bad’ head wound, they couldn’t 
very well decapitate him, so he 
generally died; not necessarily 
rom the injury itself but from 
the septic poisoning which fol- 
lowed it. 


7 MPARE this primitive 

procedure with ihe miracles 
of surgery which are saving the 
lives and limbs of soldiers to-day. 
I can say unhesitatingly that a 
man who receives an injury in 
the present war has a much bet- 
ter chance of recovery than a 
man who received a similar in- 
jury in our Civil War. 

“Antiseptic methods are the 
foundation on which the entire 
fabric of modern surgery rests. 
They have made possible an un- 
dreamed-of brilliance of technic. 
We not only are saving lives 
which in any previous war would 
have been lost but we are doing 
remarkable repair work—bone- 
grafting, bone-plating, skin- 
grafting, plastic surgery, etc. 

*Most men dread being crip- 
pled or disfigured more than be- 
ing killed. So this kind of work 
appeals to them more than the 
actual life-saving operations 
which rouse the surgeon's en- 
"humi "m ^ 

"Take plastic surgery, for ex- 
ample. k is being used with 
sometimes wonderful results in 
restoring the contour of the face 
when there has been serious in- 
jury to the bones or a radical 
destruction of tissue. There may 
be no question of saving life. 
Yet every resource of surgery is 
employed to restore not only a 
man’s usefulness but his appear- 
ance as well. 

“Then there’s the question of 
burns. There have been many 
serious ones in this war; some 
due to liquid fire, but more to 
shell explosions. As soon as the 
special need of better methods of 
treating this class of injuries be- 
came apparent such methods 
were developed. 

“The sensational claims made 
for some of these methods are 
undoubtedly exaggerated. You 
can’t burn a man to a crisp and 
turn him out again as good as 
new by the use of ambrine or of 
paraffin. The newspapers would 
make you think so, 
times over-enthusiastic. 


"But it is unquestionably true that 
very fine things have been done in these 
«cases. Not only in this branch, but in all 


there was no pus, the Civil War. 
surgeon was afraid of something worse. 
"arcade and difficult operations were 
not performed at that time; because, no 
matter how marvelous the technic might 


ut they are some- 


its branches, military surgery is incom- 
parably better to-day than it was in our 
More than that, it is better 
than it was only three short years ago. 
“The war itself has developed new 
operations, new remedies, new antiseptic 
methods. If you listen to a group of sur- 


Don’t Worry About 


Tuberculosis in France 


A statement prepared for THE AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE by Colonel Charles Dercle, French 

Medical Military Attaché to the United States 
Surgeon General's Office 


MERICANS have been told that tuberculosis has 

, ^ ravaged the French troops, and that it will spread 

to the United States army. The truth is that there is less 

tuberculosis in the French army to-day than there was 
among the French people before the war. 

When our soldiers were mobilized in 1914 they had 
been sleeping, as was the custom in France, with closed 
windows. They had been working in shops and offices, 
where fresh air was a thing to be afraid of. They almost 
never took outdoor exercise. 

The result was that some of them were tubercular. 
We took these men and put them into special hospitals. 
But the number of such cases has been exaggerated by 
German propagandists. More than this, we soon found 
that a ood many of them didn't have tuberculosis 
at all. They were merely below par physically. With 
proper treatment, they were soon fit to be put in the 
fighting ranks. 

Tuberculosis has steadily decreased in the French 
troops. Life in the open, plenty of exercise, regularity 
in eating, and wholesome ft have improved their 
health in this respect, as in others. 

Naturally, among several million men there is some 
tuberculosis. But we are so careful of the health of our 
armies that, even in spite of our great need of fighting 
men, we do not keep a tuberculosis suspect in the ranks. 
He is at once separated from men whose health he might 
endanger. He receives treatment. d many cases 
which in civil life would be fatal are being cured in the 


army. 
is for typhoid, once the scourge of armies, it has 
been wiped out. The rate has dropped to .03 per 1,000 
or three cases per one hundred thousand men. Dysen- 
tery, which used to claim thousands of soldier victims, 
has ceased to worry us. Tetanus, which cost us hundreds 
of Ever at the beginning of this war, is absolutely con- 
quered. 
There is a popular belief here that if a man is ex- 
pan to poison gas he inevitably dies. This is not true. 
e now have underground stations right on the fight- 
ing lines where men who have been “gassed” are treated 


. immediately with inhalations of oxygen, menthol, and 


in other ways. Often these cases are saved. 
Speed! That is the important thing. We try to treat 
every injured man inside of two hours; in less time, if 
sible. This increased promptness and the advances 
in surgery have given the wounded man a 99 per cent 
better chance of recovery than he had in the feat months 
of fighting. 


[——————É—À————— 9) 


geons from the front you will hear them 
arguing, for example, about the Dakin- 
Carrel method of treating wounds. Some 
of them have stories of wonderful results. 
Others have performed their special mir- 


acles by some quite different method. 

“This very difference of experience is 
an advantage to the wounded man. If, 
for instance, the Dakin-Carrel fluid was 
essential to the treatment of an injury, a 
man might worry lest the supply give out, 
or his surgeon be unfamiliar with its use, 


or there be a flaw somewhere. 
But when it has been proved 
that several methods are appar- 
ently of equal worth, a man need 
not worry. He will have the 
benefit of one of them, anyway. 


“QIR BERKELEY MOYNI- 
HAN, one of the great Brit- 
ish military surgeons, says that 
he has obtained remarkable re- 
sults in the treatment of wounds 
without using the Dakin-Carrel 
method, or ‘Bipp’ (an English 
antiseptic), or any of the treat- 
ments which seem to depend on a 
special substance for their success. 
"]f a man must receive pri- 
mary treatment under conditions 
where the employment of any 
special remedy or method is not 
possible or advisable, another 
method is available, which has 
given splendid results in thou- 
sands of cases. Our military sur- 
geons have studied not one, but 
all, of these possibilities. 

“The advance in actual oper- 
ating technic is the most spec- 
tacular change in surgery. Next 
to that, the most favorable factor 
is specialization. This was prac- 
tically unknown in the Civil War. 
At that time a doctor gave pills 
or sawed bones, as the case 
might demand. 

To-day an army hospital is 
more carefully specialized than 
many civilian ones are. The sur- 
geons on the staff are classified 
according to their special training, 
and a wounded man is sent to the 
operator best fitted to care for 
his particular injury. 

“There are specialists in brain 
surgery, in eye, ear, and nose; 
in thoracic, abdominal, and or- 
thopedic work; in burns, in frac- 
tures—in every kind of injury to 
which the soldier is liable. It 
ought to be evident, even to the 
lay mind, that a man with an in- 
jured eye has a better chance 
under an eye specialist than un- 
der a specialist in abdominal sur- 
gery, and vice versa; but the 
extent of the advantage is prob- 
ably a thing which only the pro- 
fession can properly estimate. 

“Another and very great factor 
in the soldier’s chances is organ- 
ization—more essential than any- 
thing else. Without proper or- 
ganization he will have neither a 
surgeon tocareforhimnorthesu; 
plies on which treatment depends. 

“Of course we have learned 
much from the experience of the 
other armies. And one of the 
things we have taken most to 


heart is the importance of early care for 
the wounded man. Every hour lost be- 
fore he receives treatment diminishes his 
chances. 

“In our army we are trying to surpass 
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anything that has been done by others in 
bringing expert surgical attention as close 
to the fighting front as possible. We shall 
save many lives in this way—and the 
watchword of every American army sur- 
geon is to be: ‘Save every life possible!’ 
"Not only are we pushing the surgical 
care up close to the front, but, naturally, 
every soldier has his first aid package and 
is instructed in the use of its contents. 
That, of course, is true of the other 
armies on the western front, but it is some- 
thing that marks a great change since our 
Civil War. Then a soldier perhaps knew 
how to apply a tourniquet to stop bleed- 
ing. That was about all. Now they have 
iodine with which to paint the skin around 
a wound. They have simple antiseptic 
dressings and other essentials. They are 
taught what to do for themselves and for 
their comrades. And there is no doubt but 
this has helped to save very many lives. 


“QNE of the most striking advantages 
our soldiers have is the help we have 
received from our Allies, who had had 
three years of experience—much of it very 
bitter—when we joined them. They had 
learned many lessons. And they have 
placed at our service all the fruits of what 
they have gone through. 

“Their surgeons came over here and 
worked for months to help us to put the 
American army into the field uk prob- 
ably the best chance for life and health that 
any army has had in this conflict. 

"Some of the things they had done be- 
fore we joined them will save the lives of 
thousands of our soldiers. For example: 
early in the war many men on the western 
front died of tetanus (lockjaw) following 
à wound. It was an unforeseen contin- 
gency for which the British and French 
were quite unprepared. But immediately 
they set to work to combat the danger. 

“They found that the French soil was 
full of the germs which cause this infec- 
tion. Since the soldiers had to fight in the 
mud and the dust of France, these germs 
could not be excluded from their wounds. 
So they set to work to develop an anti- 
tetanus serum, and they succeeded. Now 
every wounded man in France is inoc- 
ulated with this serum as a precautionary 
measure, and the danger of tetanus has 
practically disappeared. That is just one 
of the ways in which our own soldiers are 
reaping the benefit of what the other 
armies have suffered. 

“There is another field in which we are 
avoiding some of the most distressing by- 
products of war. We are trying to keep 
out of the fighting ranks the men who are 
mentally unfit to be there. It is worse 
than useless to send to the trenches a man 
who probably will go insane when he gets 
there. We have had many trained experts 
weeding out these men from the recruits. 

"This is a thing which never had been 
done before, and it is one of the most 
sensible and humane features in the mo- 
bilization of our forces. The other armies 
came to an understanding of this matter 
through many sad and tragic experiences. 
Fortunately for us, the whole subject had 
been illuminated by these experiences and 
American mothers and fathers will be 
spared what has happened to others. This 
change in the understanding of the psy- 
chology of the soldier is one of the great 
changes that have come even since the 
Spanish-American War. 


SURGEON GENERAL WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
of the United States Army 


HO has something to say to AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers this month about the 


safety of our soldiers at the front. 


Beyond question Surgeon General Gorgas is the most famous military medical man 
in the world to-day. He is the man who stamped out yellow fever in Cuba. It was he 
who made possible the building of the Panama Canal. The engineering genius of Goe- 
thals would not have been enough. There was also needed the achievement of General 


Gorgas, who transformed the 


anal Zone into a place where not only black men but 


white men also could live healthily and work efficiently. 
That he is at the head of the Medical Department of our army is a guarantee that 
the health of American soldiers will be guarded as it never has been in any other war 


in which our country has been engaged. 


“The mere mechanical equipment of 
the surgeons and hospitals of to-day 
is another direction in which the soldier 
in this war has gained enormously. There 
is the X-ray, for example, to mention just 
one modern miracle which is at his service. 
The old way of finding a bullet was to take 
a probe and track it to its lair—if possible. 
The X-ray does it more quickly, more 
surely, and much more pleasantly for the 
patient. All our military hospitals have 
an X-ray equipment and expert Róntgen- 
ologists. they have also complete lab- 
oratories and trained workers in charge. 

“Every aid which science can suggest 
and money can provide has been assem- 
bled to care for our wounded soldiers. And 
no finer body of surgeons can be found 
anywhere than those who have come to the 


service of the American army in this emer- 
gency. Before the war there were only 452 
medical officers in the entire army. Six 
months later there were about 17,000 in 
active duty and several thousand more 
under commission. It is a record to make 
us proud. 

“T said that with one exception there 
had been no widespread disease among 
the armies on the western front. That 
exception is, of course, venereal diseases, 
which are the menace of all armies and 
navies, and of civilian populations as well. 
So far as health is concerned they are the 
greatest problem with which we have to 
deal in the army. But, aided by the 
American people—on whon, in this mat- 
ter, we have to depend for coóperation— 
we are taking more (Continued on page 117) 


Williams Sees Herself as Others 


Saw Her 


The story of a traveling saleswoman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


MET Williams in the lobby of the 
Beaumont Hotel: It would not be 
an adequate description to refer to 
Williams as a “female drummer," as 
there was little of the feminine in her 
appearance or manner. Of medium height 
and as uncurved as a bed slat, she walked 


By Bertha A. Rich 


NORMAN PRICE 


with a decided swagger, swinging her left 
arm vigorously. She wore a sand-colored 
suit of extremely mannish cut and sadly 
in need of pressing; a sand-colored fedora 
hat with a green band; a white shirtwaist 
with stiff collar and cuffs, and a green 
cravat. Her hair showed drab-colored and 


Williams threw on her coat, jammed her hat rakishly on her head, 


then looked at herself in the mirror. 


“Bah,” she said, “I don't 


like me at all. To tell you the truth, I haven't looked good to 
myself for a long time, but I didn’t know what was the matter” 


frowsy beneath the hat, and her complex- 
ion was a perfect match for the sand- 
colored suit. 

That much only I had time to make men- 
tal note of, as I chatted with the clerk on 
duty, before she bore down upon us with a 
cheerful, ‘‘Hello, old scout,” to the clerk 
and a casual glance in my 
direction. While the clerk 
searched the register for a 
room to suit her require- 
ments, Williams extended 
greetings to the occupants 
of the lobby, collectively 


and individually. “Hello, 
F boys! Hello, Bill! Hello, 
Charlie! How’s business? 


Say, Henry, I'll hand it to 

ou for that beat in Oshkosh, 
Lue Idid you up in Madison, 
all right. How's the kid, 
Newly-wed? What did you 
do in Sturgeon Bay, John?" 
and soon, until she ha greet- 
ednearly everyoneby his first 
name; then, to the clerk, 
"Any wheat cakes left, 
Bob? I've got to stoke up 
before I call on old Grimes." 
At the clerk's reply that 
breakfast was still being 
served, Williams jerked a 
thumb in the direction of a 
bell boy and ordered, Here, 
kid, take those bags up to 
my room, while I go in and 
feed.” 


SERIES of subdued 

chuckles followed Wil- 
liams’s exit, and the drum- 
mers began to file through 
the doors in the direction of 
the Green Bay buyers. At 
noon I found myself alone 
at the same table with 
Williams. 

I was calling on the banks 
at that time with an educa- 
tional advertising campaign 
of my own and was meeting 
with considerable success. 
Partly from inclination and 

` partly from policy, I rarely 
made acquaintances among 
the rest of the traveling 
public. 

I paid strict attention to 
the ordering of my meal, 
then buried myself in the 
daily paper. “Great old 
state, isn’t it," greeted me 
presently, and I looked up 
to find Williams beaming at 
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me with a whole-hearted smile that some- 
what disarmed me. "This your first trip 
up here?" “Yes,” I answered to both 
questions. I did not want to talk to Wil- 
lams. Her whole appearance was so at 
variance with my standard of a business 
woman that I believe there was no com- 
mon ground on which we could meet. 

Williams was not easily discouraged. 
"What's your line?” she asked. “Line?” 
I queried, PE “Sure,” she replied 
impatiently. “What are you selling?” 
“Tam calling on the banks,” I answered 
coldly. “The banks,” repeated Williams; 
"wel, what are you selling 'em? You 
must be giving 'em something, besides hot 
air, for their money.” 

Williams's rather nasal voice had risen, 
and I noticed that the attention of several 
drummers had been attracted to our table, 
so I answered firmly, “I do not care to 
discuss my business with strangers,” and 
was sorry the next instant, when I saw 
the hurt look that overspread Williams’s 
fac. I went on with my dinner, feeling 
decidedly ^ uncomfortable. 

Ilooked up perhaps ten 
minutes later into the dark 
gray eyes of Williams, and 
for the first time noticed 
what really fine eyes they 
were: cool, clear, deep blue- 
gray m Just now they 
were filled with resentment, 
injured pride, and a touch of 
wistfulness that moved me 
strangely. “Say,” sheblurted 
out, “what’s the matter 
with you? Ain’t you human 
the same as I am? You’re 
no Hetty Green or you 
wouldn’t be traveling in 
Wisconsin ‘calling on the 
banks.’ " And she mimicked 

x words and tone exactly. 
' “Climb down off your 
perch,” she went on, “for, 
take it from me, it won’t 
get you anything in this 
world, to be so high and 
mighty.” Embarrassed al- 
most to the point of tears, 
I tried to explain that I had 
not meant to be rude or un- 
friendly, but that a woman 
traveling alone should be 
extremely careful of the ac- 
quaintances she made. 

"Oh, rats!" Williams in- 
terrupted; “that’s all bunk. 

here ain't anything can 
hurta woman that’sstraight, 
and the woman that isn't 
can’t hurt anyone but her- 
self. Anyway, I'm straight. 
You ask any of the boys 
What they know about 

illiams, and they'll tell 
I that she isn't much to 
ook at, but she's a hard 
Worker and straight as a die. 
Some of 'em have good rea- 
sons to know it, too," and 
Williams laughed. “I tell 
You, you can't sell goods on 
the road in competition with 
the men amd be stand-offish 
with the drummers. I know 
every one of the boys who 
travel this territory by 
their first names, and I 
Jolly "em all and laugh at 


their old jokes, and the result is they all 
like me and don't knock me. If a lot of 
those drummers got sore at me, they 
could lose me my job. * I've just got to 
keep their good will." 


WAS interested in spite of myself. 

“But,” I asked, “is it necessary for 
them to call you Williams and slap you 
on the back?” 

* What do I care what they call me,” 
she retorted, “‘just so I keep the job, and 
I'd rather they slapped me on the back 
than in the face. This is a cheap job, but 
I couldn't hold down a swell one. I haven't 
the clothes, the looks or the education. 
I’ve got to keep this job. Winter's coming, 
and I’ve got to buy clothes for the kid and 
pay my insurance, and save something 
for the little old rainy day that always 
comes along when we ain't looking for it.” 

* Have you a child?" I asked. 

* Have I a child!" she exclaimed, the 
last trace of anger gone, her face alight 
with a mother-love that made her almost 


pretty. “Well, I guess yes, and she is 
some kid! Just eight now and going to 
school two years. Her father wasn’t any 
good, so I canned him when she was four 
years old and started out for myself. I 
can tell you right now that kid isn’t ever 
going to miss anything, just because she 
hasn’t any father. I started in canvassing 
from house to house with a line of toilet 
articles, and did pretty well at it, and 
then three years ago I got this job at fifty 
a month and expenses. Getting seventy- 
five now. Say, I wish you could see that 
kid; pretty as a picture—blue eyes and 

ellow curly hair, and a little mouth just 
like a rosebud. She's smart as a whip, 
too. Gets along fine at school and writes 
me the cutest little letters. She always 
makes kisses all over the back page. I got 
one last week, and she said, ‘Now, Mama, 
why don't you come home? I love 
Grandma (she lives with my folks), but I 
want a mama, like the other little girls 
have.' Can you beat that?" and in Wil- 
liams's eyes glistened a suspicion of tears. 


In a few moments Williams stood before me again, and beside 


her, hand extended, face beaming, 


stood Bill Robinson 
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“I’m just crazy about that kid," she con- 
tinued, “and I want to give her a edu- 
cation and fit her for something better than 
selling sponge bustles.” 

At my blank look, Williams laughed. 
“Don’t sell that kind of stuff to bankers, 
do you? But you can bet their wives buy 
it, all right. Say, come up to my room and 
I'll show you my line and give you m 
spiel. It's a peach, if I do say it myself." 

By now my interest in Williams was 
thoroughly aroused, so I followed her 
unprotestingly from the dining-rqom and 
up to her own room. It was a small dark 
room on a court, and undoubtedly one of 
the cheapest in the house; two immense 
sample cases took up practically all the 
available floor space. Williams threw her 
hat and coat on the bed, motioned me to 
the only chair, unlocked her trunks and 
started her "spiel." 

She assumed an oratorical pose and 
voice, *I have here, madam, everything 
necessary to make of the female form 
divine a perfect thirty-six: hip pads for 
the hipless; back pads for the sway- 
backed; pads for the front of them; pads 
for the rear of them; busts for the bustless, 
and reducers for those that have too much 
bust. Nothing in the world can improve 
the female figure like my line of sponge 
pads, and the best of it is you can have 
them fastened right inside your corsets, 
and put them on all at once without a bit 
of bother. Take myself, for example. 
Here I am, a perfect twenty-four; twenty- 
four bust, twenty-four waist and twenty- 
four hips. Watch me closely, now, and 
see what happens! I apply our number 
three bust, our number six back pad, our 
number five hip pad and, presto, 1 become 
a perfect thirty-six, with nothing of the 
original twenty-four left, except the 
waist." While she was talking, Williams 
had deftly attached the various pads, 
until now she presented a most ludicrous 
picture and yet, withal, a convincing one. 

E ln d LJ 


h n 
WILLIAMS went on, “That always 
lands 'em. I look so funny, they 
et to laughing, and once I get a man to 
faugh, I am sure of him. See how you're 
laughing yourself! If you were a buyer 
you would give me an order to pay for 
the laugh, and then you would keep on 
buying from me, because the goods really 
do sell. Say," with a quick change of 
manner, “I like you, even if you did act 
snippy to me down-stairs. I don’t know 
as I blame you, either, now that I’ve 
thought it over; but why can’t we be 
friends?’ We can each teach the other 
something. I have a lot to learn about 
your kind and you’ve a lot to learn about 
my kind. I like your style, though I can 
see plain enough that you don’t cotton to 
mine.' What's wrong with me? I mean, 
what'is it about me that needs changin, 
the most? I can sell the goods and f 
don’t make any enemies; I’m straight and 
-I work like a dog, and yet I know I’m all 
wrong. What is it I need?” 

I looked at her hesitatingly. “Do you 
really want me to tell you what I think 
you need? Shall I tell you how you im- 
pud me when I first saw and heard 

ou 
, “Shoot,” said Williams, “you can't 
hurt me. I'm after the truth and I know 
ou can give it to me." 

“All right, then, here is the truth, as it 

appears to me. You dress, walk and talk 


too much like a man, and you are too fa- 
miliar with men." 

“But,” Williams protested, “they all 
like me. They never knock me to the 
buyers, and they often put me next to a 
good order—especially Bill Robinson.” 

“That may be true,” I replied, “but 
do they introduce you to their wives and 
mothers when you happen to be in their 
home town, or when they bring them out 
for an occasional trip?” Williams’s face 
fell, No," she admitted, “they don't; 
but that don’t mean anything.” 

“Yes, it does," I retorted, “it means 
that, while they respect your hard-work- 
ing qualities and your straightness, they 
do not consider you sufficiently feminine 
to meet their own women. They do not 
want to take you to their homes, and then 
be obliged to spend the next six months 
explaining that you did not mean any 
harm by your familiar manner of address- 
ing them. Of course you cannot expect 
everyone you meet to invite you home 
to dinner; but among all these drummers 
whom you have known and called by 
their first names for years there should be 
a few who would want you to meet their 
families—knowing that morally you are 
the equal of their own women. Í am 
frequently invited to some banker's home 
for lunch or dinner, though I rarely ac- 
cept, because I do not believe in mixing 
business with pleasure." 

Williams said nothing, and I went on, 
“Then, you dress yourself all wrong. A 
woman need not look and dress like a man 
in order to compete with him; in fact, her 
strongest asset lies in looking as different 
as possible. Know your business thor- 
oughly and know your men competitors, 
but, most of all, know your kind of clothes 
and wear them. I believe I sell half my 
orders because I please the banker's eye 
when he first looks at me." 


* Y DON'T believeit!" Williams burstout, 
“bankers aren't such geese as that.” 
“Tt isn't because they are geese. It’s 
psychology. It’s the effect of a pleasant- 
looking object as compared with the 
effect of an unpleasant one. For example: 
stand here beside me,” and I placed my- 
self before the mirror. Wilhams stood 
beside me, and I went on, ‘‘ Which one of 
us do you suppose would be the more 
likely to receive the order, granting that 
we presented our cases equally well?” 

Williams's face changed slowly to a dull 
red. “I see, I see,” she exclaimed. “But 
I am so damed homely, I can't make 
myself look pretty." 

“You are not homely," I contradicted, 
“taken feature by feature you are as fout. 
looking as I am. You have only to learn 
to make the best use of your assets. You 
must be well-groomed from head to feet. 
You must be so fresh and trim-looking 
that it rests a buyer only to look at you." 

“I see," murmured Williams again. 
“I see, and besides these few imperfec- 
tions you have pointed out, Í talk too 
loud-ly and too much-ly; I use too much 
slang and not enough grammar. Isn't 
that so?" 

I nodded. 

* Well, I could mend that—a little. I 
never had much education, but I could 
use less slang than I do and a little better 
grammar. I’ve just got careless. You 
certainly have handed it to me; but I 
asked for it and I’m not kicking. Say,” 


jumping up Mcd “Td like to talk some 
more to you. I'll be here two or three 
days yet. Let's get together and see what 
can be done to make a new woman of 
yours truly." 

Williams threw on her coat, jammed 
her hat rakishly on her head, then looked 
at herself in the mirror. "Bah," she 
said, “I don't like me at all. To tell you 
the truth, I haven't looked good to my- 
self for a long time, but I didn't know 
what was the matter. Every time I go 
home to see that kid, so little and sweet 
and dainty, and hear her soft little voice, 
I feel as though I don't belong to her, and 
when she gets a little bigger she will 
notice it herself—and that would about 
kill me. I want to be my very best for 
that kid. I want her to be proud of me, 
and brag about me to the other kids." 

Williams blinked suspiciously, grabbed 
her sample case and bolted for the door. 


I SAW Williams frequently during the 
next few days, and while her loud voice 
and her slangy manner never failed to 
embarrass me Í came more and more to 
respect her sterling qualities. She made 
spasmodic efforts to modulate her voice 
and correct her English. She introduced 
me to several of her especial friends among 
the drummers, and could not fail to notice 
the difference in their manner toward me 
as contrasted with their manner of treat- 
ing her. One night in the lobby, she 

assed me in conversation with Bill 

obinson just in time to hear him say, 
“My mother’s coming up to-night to 
spend a few days with me, and I'd like 
to have you meet her. She will be kind 
of lonesome with no women to talk to." 
Williams turned quickly away, a look of 
pain on her face. 

That night at dinner she was unusually 
quiet, but she made no reference to Bill or 
his mother until we finished dinner, then 
she asked, “Seen Bill's mother yet?" I 
shook my head, and she went on, “I’ve 
known Bill Robinson four years, but he 
didn't ask me to meet his mother. Not 
that I care, but I'd kind of like him to 
want me to meet her. Bill Robinson is a real 
man all the way through. He's been with 
the Lincoln Shirt Company for twelve 

ears. Well, good night, I’m dog-tired and 

ess I'll go to bed." 

he next afternoon when I returned to 
the hotel, I found awaiting me a message 
from Williams, asking me to come at once 
to the Green Bay Hospital. I hurried 
there, and found her in one of the wards 
with a broken leg and some internal in- 
juries, acquired in a collision with an auto- — 
mobile. She was conscious, and though 
suffering keenly was as nonchalant as 
ever. 

“I was mooning over what we've been 
talking about lately, when I ran spang 
into that joy wagon," she exclaimed. 
* Guess I won't walk like a man any more 
for a while." 

“Oh, don’t,” I begged, “you will soon 
be all right again.” 

“Don’t you fool yourself,” Williams re- 
plied calmly, “1 got it straight from that 
moon-faced doctor. Told him if he didn't 
tell me the truth, I'd die just to spite him. 
My right leg's broken, also a couple of 
ribs, and something has buckled up along 
my backbone, but outside of that I'm all 
right. All I need right now, to be per- 
fectly happy, is a couple of million dollars 
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to pay doctors’ and hospital bills,” and 
Williams groaned, in spite of herself. 
“Haven’t you any money?” I asked. 
“Yes, I’ve got three hundred dollars 
in the savings bank. But this means 
weeks of nothing coming in and every- 
i ing out, and probably no job 
when I'm able to be out again—and right 
in the middle of the season, too. I don't 
care for myself—but the kid! She needs 
dothes—winter clothes. I had promised 
bes a set d dx de DDR. "ve been 
awake nights, thi ow pretty 
Je vould look ià 7em.” oi i 
“But surely your firm will take care of 
you as long as you are sick, and will kee 
your position open for you,” I suggested. 
“Like fun they willl Say, how much 
roit do you think there is in a sponge 
ustle? About all I can expect from them 
isa couple of weeks' salary and my walk- 
ing ticket. They can get plenty of people 
to take my place— people who don't have 
to make monkeys of themselves to sell 


s. 
“Oh, Mee ame, said, “I am 
$0 80 said all those things to you.” 
“Wal, you needn’t be,” she inter- 
rupted, “if someone had only had the 
sense to say them to me years ago I'd be 
i poodle to bankers now, and I would 
be with a firm who would take care of me 
when I happened to break a leg or two. 


“DPNT you tell me you intended to 
make your headquarters in Green 
Bay for quite a while ” she asked. I 
ded. “Well, I want you to help me 
start a ‘Williams’s Improvement Club.’ 
You'll be the teacher and I will be the 
pupil. I'll get out of here broke and with- 
out any job; but I want to be able to talk 
80 pussy-footed that my old firm won’t 
me, and then, maybe, I'll get a 
better job. It will help to pass the time, 
too, You go now. I’ve got to groan good 


and hard. When you come again, bring ou 


me a jar of good cold cream and a boo 
about how to be beautiful though homely. 
After to-day, no more slang! You are to 
correct me every time I make a break, 
and if you know any books that will help 
me about using better grammar, bring 
along, too. -by.” 

When I saw Williams a couple of days 
later the slight operation was over and 
she was fairly comfortable. I brought the 
things she had ordered and some other 
things as well, and as I displayed my 
wares Williams watched me with a 
quzzical grin. I laid them all out on the 
bed, last of all a large roll of bills. 

“For the love of Mike," cried Williams, 
and then checked herself, mindful of her 

nglish. ^I mean, what is all this? 
Where'd that dough come from?" then, 
as I laughed, “I mean, tell me all about 
it. How can I use good English with all 

at money staring me in the face?” I 
handed her a letter. 

“Read it aloud,” I commanded. She 


Dear Mrs. WILLIAMS: 
Please accept the enclosed three hundred dol- 
from “the boys” at the Beaumont, to ex- 
Press our sympathy and to show that our hearts 
are in the right place. May you soon be on the 
job and stealing our orders again. THE Boys. 


Then followed a postscript from the 
Proprietor of the hotel that she was to 
return to the Beaumont as its guest as 


soon as she was convalescent, and remain 
until able to work again. 


ILLIAMS lay there, stunned, star- 

ing at me blankly, while I handed 

her still another communication—this one 

from her firm, expressing their regret at 

her accident, of which Mr. Robinson had 

een so d as to inform them by wire, 

and notifying her that her salary and ex- 

penses would be continued for four weeks 

and her position held for her for two 
months. 

Finally Williams drew a long breath 
and whispered, “For Pete’s sake! Am I 
just waking up from another anesthetic, 
or is it all true?" I assured her it was all 
true, and she took up the letters and read 
them slowly through again. When she 
looked up her eyes were full of tears and 
she groped wildly for a handkerchief. 
Finding one under her pillow, she wiped 
her eyes and blew her nose vigorously. 
"Can you beat it? I mean," she cor- 
rected herself, “isn’t it wonderful! To 
think that all those boys should think 
enough of me to do that—and the firm, 
too! I can't believe it. What I want to 
know is who engineered it all? Who put 
the idea into their heads? Who wrote 
the firm?—Oh, I know—the firm says 
that Bill Robinson wired them. I can 

re it all out. You went and talked 
with Bill, and then Bill wired the firm and 
put it up to the boys. I can just hear Bill, 
saying: 'Look here, fellows, that little 
illiams is down and out and won't be 
able to earn a dollar for weeks. She's a 
good little scout and it's up to us to lend 

er a hand,’ and they did. 

“Take this money,” she commanded, 
“and put it in the safe at the hotel; but 
keep out twenty-five dollars and go out 
and buy the kid a warm coat, dark blue, 
with a cap to match, and a set of white 
furs. The other things can wait till I am 


t Es d: 

“All right,” I responded; “T’ll get the 
coat and cap, but Bill Robinson sent the 
furs yesterday.” ` 

For answer Williams put both hands 
over her face and burst into tears. 

Williams improved rapidly. I visited 
her as often al could, and Bill Robinson 
sent flowers or fruit or books almost every 
day, and ran in to see her whenever he 
was in Green Bay. I gave her lessons in 
“Correct English” and endeavored to 
curb her slang. She made wonderful prog- 
ress—because her heart was in her work. 
She gradually modulated her voice, and 
by the time she was ready to leave the 
hospital her mode of speech would have 

assed muster anywhere—except in strict- 
y literary circles. 

At the end of four weeks Williams re- 
turned to the Beaumont to convalesce. 
The next two weeks were busy ones for us. 
Williams dsked my advice about the pur- 
chasing of a modest stock of new clothes 
but insisted on a reason for every sug- 
gestion, “for future use," she said. 

The new Williams made her debut in 
the Beaumont dining-room clad in a natty 
blue suit and lacy white blouse and a 
dashing little blue hat with a scarlet wing. 
With a glowing complexion and neatly 
dressed hair, Williams was, to say the 
least, very cheerful to look at. She did 
not look like the same person, and she was 
not the same person. 

We were finishing our coffee when Bill 
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said, rs. Williams, I want you to meet 
my mother. I’ve told her a good deal 
about you, and she feels that she knows 
you already.” Williams blushed furiously, 
and becomingly, and greeted the sweet 
old lady with a shy graciousness that 
went straight to my heart. 

The following week Williams went to 
Chicago to interview her firm. She wrote 
me a few days later that her territory had 
been changed to a much better one and 
one nearer to her home and her little girl. 


I FOUND myself in Chicago, at the 
Northwestern Station, late one after- 
noon, just three years after I had met 
Williams, and the first person my eyes 
fell on as I walked into the waiting-room 
was Williams—Williams looking wonder- 
fully young and happy, pink-cheeked, 
well dressed, and evidently waiting im- 
patiently for someone. 

She recognized me at once. “Why, 
bless your heart! Where did you come 
from?" she exclaimed. “My, but I'm 
glad to see youl" "Then, recollecting, 
‘I don't use slang any more; but I’m so 
tickled to see you that I may make a slip, 
and if I do you will have to excuse me, 
for it will be your fault," and Williams 
chuckled infectiously. “I’ve been hoping 
to see or hear from you for months, but 
my last letter to you came back to me, 
and I hadn't the faintest idea where to 
reach you.” 

* Are you still with the same firm?" I 
asked. 

“No, indeed," she replied, “no more 

sponge bustles for me! I'm with a new 
firm now, in a new line—but my boss tells 
me I’m making a great success of it,” 
and again she laughed gleefully, like a 
child. 
“You will never guess, so I'll tell you. 
I'm married again, and I'm so happy that 
I can't quite-believe it yet. We've been 
married seven months to-day, and I'm 
down here now to meet my husband and 
celebrate. We are going to stay down- 
town for dinner and go to the theater. My 
mother-in-law lives with us, and we love 
each other to death, and she is just crazy 
about the little girl. 

“ You ought to see that kiddie! She gets 
prettier and sweeter every day. And, 
say, you should hear her brag to the other 
little girls about her mama—me/ I know 
I shouldn't allow her to, but I can't 
tell you what it means to me to hear her 
say to some other little girl, ‘I’ve got the 
perpen and smartest mama in the world.’ 

he loves her new daddy, too, and he’s as 
proud of her as though she were really his 
own. Oh, there he is now! Wait a 
minute," and Williams darted away, 
only to dart back again, seize me franti- 
cally by the arm and whisper, ‘‘ Don’t say 
a word about how I happened to change 
my ways and my line of talk. I want him 
to think I did it all myself. I'll tell you 
something—that's all I wanted to change 
for—for him. That's all I did it for—him 
and the kiddie." And she was gone again. 

In a few moments Williams stood before 
me again, and beside her, hand extended, 
face beaming, stood Bill Robinson. 

* Miss Smith, I want you to meet my 
husband," said Williams, oh, so de- 
murely. 


She went up-stairs and brought down a little sweater she had been knitting and showed it 
to me. Just the tiniest kind of a sweater, hardly bigger than a man’s hand. And somehow 
when she held it up, and I realized that she had knit it all with her own hands, every stitch, 
and what she would have to go through before the little fellow would come who was 
going to wear it, and how brave she was, and everything, all of a sudden I just broke all up 


When My Boy Comes 


What a prospective father has been through 


URIOUS how our joys and sor- 

rows, our successes and disap- 

intments come all tangled up 

in this world. Never such an 

unmixed run of luck that we 

are in danger of losing our heads over it; 

never a really great sorrow that does not 

bring with it some mitigating joy—a sort 

of shock absorber. At least, it has been 

so with me. I am thinking especially of 

the day on which the President called on 
Congress to declare war. 

I read the message, riding down-town 
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from the little suburb where wè live. Of 
course it was not unexpected; for weeks 
I had felt that it must come. In a way I 
had even hoped for it, so intolerable 
were the sneering attacks of Germany. 
But the actual event of war was a shock, 
just the same. It was like the death of 
my mother. We had lived in daily ex- 
pectation of it for months; all of us had 
long since passed through the first hard 
stages of grief, and supposed that we had 
put ourselves into a perfectly philosophi- 
cal state of mind. Yet one morning they 


since war was declared 


called us all out of bed to tell us that she 
had gone. And we, who supposed our- 
selves already adjusted to her loss, looked 
out and discovered that the world had 
suddenly grown terribly quiet and terribly 
lonely. 

So all through that fateful day when 
President Wilson spoke, I went around 
like aman who has been given a new pair 
of eyes, and sees everyone and every- 
thing differently. The same young fel- 
lows hurried past me on the street, whis- 
tling, who had hurried past before. But 


When My Boy Comes 
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I kept thinking to myself: Six months, 
and that one who whistles so gayly may 
be dead; a year, and that other one, so 
full of the joy of youth, may be carried 
of the boat an old, broken man. A life- 
tme burned up in a year. ; I thought 
to myself, how terrible that civilization 
las got no further than this—that a mil- 
loa, two million, more must be fed to 
deth because a little group of hard- 
hearted men would dominate the world. 


N THAT rather disconsolate state of 
mind 1 made my way home to find my 
wife on the porch, smiling as though the 
Kaiser had never been born. I remember 
feling a flash of envy for the divine 
anesthesia of women. “Let them but be 
happy in the love of their husbands," I 
sad to myself, "and all the troubles of 


the world seem to slip off them without a 
scratch. We come home to them with 


goom in our hearts because the business 
lasbeen bad, and we have lost a thousand 
dollars. And they say, ‘What do we care, 
dear, were so happy. 
vonderful bud came out on 
my rose to-day. I want you 
seit” The paper is full 
of cime and disset the 
iris street d been talk- 
iy about it all day; we get 
hme with its shadow hang- 
ag over our minds, to dis- 
aver that our wives haven't 
kard of it at all. ‘I was 
just so busy I didn’t have a 
minute to look at the paper. 
And I made the prettiest 
suit for Mary's baby. Isn't 
x cute?" 

"How wonderful the 
ae,” I thought to myself 
that night, as she stood wait- 
ng for me on the porch. 

“It’s come, Fred,” she 
sid softly when I kissed her. 

"Don't I know it?” I ex- 
taimed, my mind still full 
of the war. 

And she, seeing that I did 
wt understand, took hold 
* my hand as if I were a 
itle boy and led me inside, 

sat down on my knee 
id told me. Sometime, 
ome day, a long way in the 

re, we were to have our 


Only God, who superin- 
tnds the distribution of babies, knows 
what feelings course through the hearts of 
men and women in moments like that. 
ly He sees and hears the dialogue be- 
tween the husband and wife when the 
peat discovery comes. We read about it 
n books: to each man it comes in its own 
l way. And every man, looking at 
families about him, sometimes cannot 

lp wondering. 


THERE are Wheeler and his wife, whom 

wesaw one Sunday afternoon at the 
ome of a friend. They have no chil- 
rn. Wheeler was down on the floor in 
us Sunday cutaway coat, rolling around 
ith his friend's youngsters, getting his 
ut all dusty, and caring not a bit. I 
lappened to glance across at Mrs. Wheeler. 
ihe sat a little forward on the edge of 
et chair, keeping track of the conversa- 
ton; but always her eyes strayed back to 


And the most, 


Wheeler, and into them came the most 
yearning, covetous look. I could write a 
volume about the Wheelers, having seen 
that look. 

On the other hand, there are our neigh- 

rs, the Pattons. Patton is an older 
man than I by fifteen years, and bein 
in the same general line of business 
know pretty nearly what he makes. It 
isn't any more than my salary; and there 
are seven of the Pattons and only two of 
us. Every first of the month is a battle 
day with the Pattons. On one side the 
bills and on the other the monthly check; 
and always the bills have just a trifle the 
better of it. Not so much the better as 
to destroy Patton's credit; he can carry 
over a few little bills and square them up 
with the next check. But the margin is 
always against him, just a trifle against 
him. Just about as much of a trifle as one 
baby would account for. 

The Pattons did not want that one 
last baby. They love him well enough 
now that he is here, and a lovable little 
chap he is, indeed. But I have wondered 


It is Hard, Futile Work 
to Try to Bully People 


ATHERS with little children, either about to 
come into the world or already here, have a 
hard problem to face in connection with the war. 
The father who writes this story tells just what 
he has decided to do. 
Every man has to settle these questions for 


himself. But the honest record of how one man 
has thought the thing through ought to be helpful 
to others. ] 

That is one thing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 
for—to give readers the benefit of the personal ex- 
periences of others, with no attempt to bully them 
into decisions. Just give folks the evidence, the 
facts and the human documents—and let them 
make up their own minds. They w 


a thousand times about the Pattons. 
When the bills come in and the little defi- 
cit stares at them from the table, and 
over across the table little Jim stares 
back out of his baby-blue eyes, I have 
wondered what they think. And whether 
it will always be so—always little Jim 
representing the difference between com- 
fort and struggle to them. And, if so, 
whether qm will ever realize it; and how 
it may affect his career. 

Oh, there are a thousand things one 
thinks about when he knows that a new, 
fresh soul is to have its chance at heaven 
or hell through his parenthood. It opens 
up a whole new world, peopled with men 
and women whom he has passed every 
day of his life and never seen before. 

or example, I don't remember ever 
noticing children much until after that 
great night. Afterward it seemed as 
though the streets suddenly swarmed with 


ill, anyhow! 
THE EDITOR 


them; and every one an interesting little 
study in himself. Babies to me had been 
annoyances that cried in sleeping cars. 
But so interested in watching the 
baby that rode opposite me on my last 
trip down to Washington, and in won- 
dering about its mother, that when it 
cried I never thought of being annoyed, 
I just felt as embarrassed for the mother 
as though it had been my own youngster. 
Finally I couldn’t help going over and 
speaking to her. And together, with the 
assistance of my watch, we got him to 
laughing again. ^ 


AFTER she left the train at Baltimore, 
I began to be amazed at myself. How 
my friends would have roared! I, Bill 
Colter, amateur boxing champion at the 
club, the fellow that the old man always 
sends up against the hard customers be- 
cause I'm supposed to be hard as nails 
myself, 7 playing in a chair car with 
somebody else's baby. I found it hard to 
believe, myself. And then, as I thought 
more about it, a kind of warm blush 
spread up around my ears. 
It seemed so sort of wonder- 
ful that little hands could 
reach out even from that 
other world, and in a few 
short weeks so soften and 
mold a hard fellow like 


me. 

I don't need to say that 
I never worked so hard in 
my life as I have these last 
six months. Every man who 
has gone through the same 
thing knows that without 
being told. I have never 
been much for loafing, any- 
way. I’m second on the list 
of salesmen in our company, 
so far as amount of business 
is concerned, and most of 
the men are a deal 
older than I, and have han- 
dled the line a much longer 
time. I was slated for assist- 
ant sales manager even 
fore the Great Day, and ina 
general way I was prett 
well satisfied with myself. 
Thirty-two and assistant 
sales manager of a compan 
doing more than three mil- 
lion a year. Not bad, I used 
to say to my wife, and she, 
thinking I'm the greatest 
fellow in the world, would say, “I should 
say it isn't bad! It's wonderful, that's 
what I think!" 

But the next morning after that great 
evening when she told me, I woke up 
feeling absolutely dissatisfied with my- 
self. Assistant sales manager—what did 
that amount to? 

I sat right up straight in bed when I 
got that far, and my fists were clenched 
tight. Assistant sales manager—it wasn't 
enough. It wasn’t anything at all. Presi- 
dent—that was what my boy’s father 
ought to be. President of the Morgan 
Shoe Company, and not a business of 
three millions a year, either. No, sir. Five 
millions, at the least! I got up and put 
on my clothes and took a train twenty 
minutes earlier than my usual one. And 
when the president walked through the 
office about an hour later I looked at 
him a little (Continued on page 82) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


From Tenderloin to Timberline 


ROM the “under” world of man 

to the upmost world of nature— 

to Nature in her most sublime 
manifestations, and always a 

t. That’s Clement Yore, state 

poet of Colorado, laureate of the Rockies. 
Clem Yore was once a famous Chicago 
police reporter. His insight into the psy- 
chology of the submerged by-products of 
society's moral abattoirs won him the re- 
spect of millions of city readers and thou- 
sands of crooks, policemen, white slavers 
and grog-peddlers. In his leisure hours 
of the dead-black nights backgrounded 
with the city’s scarlet, he wrote verses. A 
collection of them, called “Songs of the 
Underworld," made him independent: 


more than 300,000 copies have been sold. 

The first *bank roll" he ever had pro- 
duced a strange effect. He felt—now that 
he was released from the daily obligation 
of plowing through riffraff for a newspaper 
—a yeam for the primitive. He had 
waded hip deep in the vices and the crimes 
of men; now he longed to mush over vales 
where men were far away, where the air 
was chaste, where creation in her virgin 
majesty might speak to him in messages 
strange to his town-tuned ears.“ 

So he hiked for Colorado. He had been 
in the Orient, in every "tough" port, in the 
army, in strange corners, as a correspond- 
ent. But in Estes Park, at the foot of 
the Mummy Range, spurring from the 


Continental Divide, beside the purling, 
foaming Big Thompson River, he looked 
up. He saw the mountains, miles high; 
hesaw theheavens, even higher. Heopened 
his nostrils and let in a draft of God's air. 
And he said, “Here I stay." 

Now he is here, a winter and summer 
mountain man. His few neighbors love 
him, for he has the humor and the sparkle 
of the city-bred, with the new spirit of the 
big hills, which teach hospitality and 
whole-heartedness. 

He turned his poetic talents to his new 
loves. The Denver papers began to ask 
for his verses. Then he wrote "Colorado," 
now the official poem of the state, making 
him thereby the state's official poet. 


Here is a verse from “Colorado”: contrast it with the verse alongside it: 
From “The Alley Rat,” in “Songs of the Underworld” 


From * Colorado" 


Here are valleys that yet are nameless, 
And mountains that spike the sky, 
And the true blue spruce, to e'er produce 


A charm to seduce the eye. 


There are canyons that yawn as they grip you, 
"There are sentinel rocks austere— 
There are operas unsung, there are pictures unhung 


And silences made to hear. 


His next-door neighbor—two miles 
away—is Walt Mason, the poet-philoso- 
her. Twelve miles the other way lives 
nos Mills, the naturalist and story-man. 
William Allen White has a cabin two miles 
yonder. 
* It is a literary center in the wilds, thirty- 
two miles from a railroad station through 
crazy canyons. And Clem’s old friends of 
literature’s paved walks Mecca-out to visit 
him. Opie Read, Harry Irving Green, 


Orchids grow in the dampness 
Where never the sun will shine. 
Alleys grow human orchids, 


With heart and soul and mind. 


But what is the use of tellin, 
This tale as old as the sea! 
If you won’t take the hunch from Jesus 


You won’t take the hunch from me. 


Charles Eugene Banks, Jack London, 
William Marion Reedy, Louis Seibolt and 
many other “lights” have broken bread 
with Yore; Irvin Cobb has promised to 
come, and Robert W. Service, with whom 
Yore trekked Athabasca, will head for 
Yore's cabin when he lands on Western 
soil again. 

Through this has grown a retreat which 
the poet has enlarged from time to time 
until whole women's clubs, state socie- 


ties, high-school classes, press clubs and 

delegations began to come there to camp; 

now it has become a resort known through 

the stretches of the Rockies as Yore's Big 
hompson. 

He vows he will never leave his moun- 
tains. He has spoken for them his heart- 
songs of love, and they have echoed bacl 
to him their reverberant adoption of thi: 
pe of slums and slime who has changec 

is tune. JACK Lan 


One of Clem Yore’s Poems 


TO THE WOEFUL 


I want to build castles for children; 
Airy castles in fairy skies. 

I want to trade a stock of laughs 
In exchange for woeful sighs. 

I want to bring health to faces, 
I want to make dull eyes shine; 

With every day heaven to look at 


And the practice of creeds divine. 


I want to say to the courtesan, 
**You're just as immortal as I. 

Come, sit on the stoop beside me here, 
"Tis not yet time to die. 

Ill give you a part of my loaf of bread, 
I'll give you a seat in my pew, 

The Earth is my church—a living church, 
Especially made for you." 


I want to say to the convict, 
**You're just as immortal as I. 

Give me your hand with a fellowship grip 
And gaze in my sinful eye; 

For, every day I break some law 
For which they walled you in; 

Yet I am called a respectable man, 
Though mentally I'm your twin." 


I want to be “square” to the underworld 
And to even a dog that is down. 

Td rather be a painter of smiles 
Than to carve a gruesome frown. 

So sit you down by my bungalow 
And we will enjoy the sky, 

For, brothers and sisters, pals of woe, 
You’re just as immortal as I. 
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CLEM YORE 


Once a famous Chicago police reporter, now State poet of Colorado, and laureate of the 
Rockies. Over 300,000 copies of his book, "Songs of the Underworld,” have been sold. He lives 
way up in the mountains where he has few neighbors—but all who know him like him 


A Wonderful Salesman 


EORGE H. BEACH is the sort 

of man who permits multi-mil- 

lionaires to sell themselves mil- 

lion-dollar policies of life-in- 

surance. He is a genius of in- 

direct salesmanship, and his methods, for 

seven years, have m the subject of ex- 

haustive study in the insurance world 

as well as many other lines of en- 

deavor. 

Before telling of his selling 

rinciples we want you to read a 

etter received by THE AMERI- 

CAN Macazine. It was written 

by a man who took up a one-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar policy: 


One day I received a note from 
George H. Beach, of whom I had 
never heard. He mentioned a num- 
ber of my friends and acquaintances 
in Detroit who had availed them- 
selves of his services for life insurance 
and he asked me to make some in- 
quiries about him. If I thought his 
services would be of value he would 
go over my policies and advise me 
if any changes were necessary to 
bring them up to the best ideas of in- 
surance. 

He assured me that I would be 
under no obligation whatever for this 
service; but if I felt he could help me 
he would be glad to have me say so. 
Shortly after that a very presentable 
goung man explained the idea of Mr. 

each's service and said they would 
be glad to go over my policies, in con- 
nection with many others. 

'This resulted in my calling at 
Mr. Beach's office and discussing 
some points, and in my acquiring a 
knowledge of life insurance which I 
could never otherwise have received. 
It led me to secure changes in my 
policies which were worth thousands of dollars 
to me. Finally the policies were all written up 
in a morce bound loose-leaf book, specifying 
the various changes and the relation of each to 
a general plan. 

It included a recommendation that I take 
out one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of in- 
surance along a special line. I went over this 
book carefully, and I do not think anything on 
earth, excepting a lack of money to pay the 
premiums, could have prevented me from tak- 
ing out that insurance. 


- But success has come to George H. 
Beach, just as it has come to a great 
many others, only after a terrific battle 


for an ideal. 

George H. Beach “found himself” 
at thirty-four. He had been in the life 
insurance business for six years prior to 
that. He had encountered moderate suc- 
cess. But he had not satisfied himself. 
He had not even satisfied his employers. 
The insurance investigation of 1906-7 dis- 
turbed him still further, and finally caused 
a complete readjustment in his business 
relations. 

He resigned as general agent of the 
Canada Life in Michigan and started all 
over again. He determined to live no 
longer on a hand-to-mouth basis, and to 
save money, if he did not make more than 
fifty dollars a month. He knew that for 
some time he would not make more than 
a third of what he had earned as a general 
agent; but his wife believed in him, and, 
with their two children, they moved from 
Detroit into a suburb. The struggle was 
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harder than. he had anticipated, and 
through the four following years he and 
his family lived under the most primitive 
conditions. Wt 5 

During these four years he learned that 
clothes do not sell life insurance. Men who 
saw how he lived were his best business 
friends; for some of them he wrote good 


GEORGE H. BEACH 


A Detroit life insurance man who understands the art 
of selling. In the article about him on this page he gives 
some hints that ought to prove useful to business men 


lines of insurance. Since then he has 
preached to his associates: 


Men buy what you have in your head. 

It is all right to dress inconspicuously, but, 
in reality, you sell yourself and your opinions. 

Your success depends upon the worth of your 
opinions. 

Clothing and a show of prosperity are un- 
necessary. 


The Beach philosophy of. business was 
determined ten years ago. 

Briefly, it is: 

If you do something for people, perform 
a service for them, disregarding the mat- 
ter of profit except as it comes in naturally, 
always creating conditions—psychology, 
if you will—for men to patronize you, but 
letting people sell themselves on the basis 
of superior service, telling them the good 
things in their old insurance, they will be 
inclined to invest more. 

This was in direct contrast to the selling 
methods of insurance men heretofore, 
with exceptions, of course, but the aver- 
age insurance agent belittled everything 
but his own. The Beach program was to 
be constructive; it was to fabe all the 
companies in behalf of the clients. 

About seven years ago this idea began 
to succeed. Up to that time it was a fight 
every minute, but progress was being 
made and Mr. Beach knew that eventually 
he would win. He was unworried. He 
saved money. He prepared for reverses, 
and his philosophy includes the possibility 
of failure to-morrow and the necessity of re- 


adjusting himself to meet new conditions. 

“There are definite reasons for success 
in selling,” he says. “I first earnestly 
sought a working philosophy of life, 
Through much stru fe I found a philoso. 
phy that satisfied. This was a gradual ex 
perience, coming to a greater fullness an 
very definite, tangible, knowable progress 
each year. ` 

“All men have some sort of 
faith, or belief—a code of action 
based on a patchwork of tradi- 
tions and prejudices; but the 
question arises: - 

"How many that do posses: 
even this me A it, or try to ap- 
ply it, to their everyday life? 

“How many men square every 


action? 
. “How many ‘discover them- 
selves,’ as oodrow Wilson 
puts it? 


“How many men realize the 
desire of their forefathers, Abra- 
ham and Moses? 

“I believe that the Jew—obvi- 
ously themost universally success- 
ful people—can lay his success to 
the serenity of his faith. It is a 
working philosophy that he has 
been taught Seau to apply in 
everyday living, a code of laws 
that he can, and does, live up to 
and that satisfies his soul. 

“I do not want to scramble my 
upon hilosophy with business, 
with life, butany philosophy, how-, 
ever simple, if applied produce: 
individuality or personality. I 
follows that the bi her, or more 
ideal, the philosophy, the more 
comprehensive in application to 
life—the stronger, the more powerful, the 
personality. 

“A man with personality can certainly 
be more successful than one without. The 
yemon then resolves itself into one of 

etermining fitness, and where each per- 
son can be of the greatest benefit to his 
fellows. | 

“After that, find out what people want, 
what they need, then furnish it to them at! 
the least cost practical. Reward will be in 
direct ratio to the service rendered. A 
man who compromises with what he 
knows to be best for the other fellow will 
get his reward here and now—his hell will 
not be reserved for after a while; he will 
gt his now, somewhere ahd in some way. 

e may get rich, but he will get his kick in| 
the stomach from some direction." 

The Beach method of reaching a pros- 
pect has been already explained. No at- 
tempt is made to reach a business man 
when he is busy. This, in many cases, an- 
tagonizes. A letter sent to his office sug- | 
gesting a desire to explain something that | 
will be beneficial to him usually gets a fa- 
vorable response. 

The answer received, it is filed and a 
representative of the firm is notified to be 
on the minute with the appointment. 
The prospective client knows what to ex- 
pect. If too busy to listen, the engagement 
is postponed. ‘The business man is made 
to understand that the service in view is 
to be beneficial to him and that he should 
have ample time to listen. 

Life insurance is different from any 


Interesting People 
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other business because it is founded on a 
law of nature. We know how many are 
going to die out of each one hundred thou- 
sand, but we do not know which ones; 
thus, life insurance becomes largely a 
mathematical proposition, and subject to 
expert analysis as to the relative merits of 
companies. 


The public opinion has been that all 
companies are good: Mr. Beach realized 
that there was as great a difference in the 
companies as in the characters of men, and 
he set about the selling of insurance on a 
professional basis. Then it became largely 
a matter of learning how to deal with large 
insurers. 


George H. Beach and his theories are no 
longer experiments: they are on the way. 

Success, he attributes to his home life, 
to his wife, to his family. With the right 
spirit, success is bound to come. Mistakes 
are made by all. The successful salesman 
profits by his errors; the unsuccessful one 
does not. N. B. BEASLEY 


Runs an "Opportunity School" 


HEN Emily Griffith was a 
grade school-teacher in the 
poorest section of Denver, 
Colorado, she made up her 
mind that some day she 
would be able to teach the poor how to 
suceed and how to cultivate manners, 
moral, and everything that goes with 
nght living. In the work she was doing, 
her efforts were confined to young chil- 
dren.. She was not satisfied, because she 
wanted to reach out and get hold of the 
middle-aged and the old. She wanted to 
find everyone who desired an education. 

To-day, her dream stands realized; she 
has had her chance, and the Opportunity 
School, which is now part of the Denver 
school system, stands as a monument to 
the work of this smiling, efficient person. 

To doit she had to prove 
tothe Denver business men 
that it would pay them in 
dollars and cents to have 
more efficient workers in 
their employ. Miss Griffith 
visited the business houses, 
studied conditions, and 
asked employers what 
faults they found in their 
boys and girls. Depart- 
ment stores, traction com- 
panies, manufacturers, and 
il large firms in Denver 

me interested and of- 
fered to coóperate. 

A public school building 
was selected and Miss 
Griffith placed in charge. 

newspapers explained 
that this was to be a new 
school to which those out 
of work could come as long 
as they wished. Those 
who were working could 
come for an hour or longer, 
Just as they could arrange. 

0 make sure of getting 
the boys and girls who 
Were out of work, Miss 
Griffith inserted this ad- 
vertisement: 


_Wantep—All boys and 
girls not employed to come to 
the Opportunity School. Tall 
it over with Miss Griffith and 
find out why you didn't hold 
that job. Learn how to get 
and keep a better one. 


Ten boys enrolled the 
first day. “We want that 
job higher up,” they said. 

Teach us the things 
Which will make us able to 
get and hold it." 


called Opportunity School. 


A great messenger service which em- 
ploys hundreds of boys made arrange- 
ments to allow a certain number to spend 
an hour a day at the school. You can see 
the familiar blue uniforms bending over 
the books while bicycles wait outside. The 
boys who work in a big confectioner's 
kitchen and lunch-room go to the school 
regularly for an hour to study, on their 
employer's time. Twenty or thirty boys 
employed by the Denver Tramway Com- 
pany are paid while they study in Miss 
Griffith’s school from three to five o'clock 
two afternoons a week. They all have jobs, 
but théy can get better ones by learning to 
read blue prints, so they are working at 
drafting and mechanical drawing. These 
are only a few of the many who are study- 
ing at the school on their employers' time. 


MISS EMILY GRIFFITH 


A school teacher in Denver who conceived a plan for a school 
that does more for pupils than the ordinary school does. It is 
Denver business men are coóp- 
erating with Miss Griffith, and a splendid work is being done 


At eight-thirty every morning the doors 
of the Opportunity School are opened. 
They do not close again until nine at 
night. Miss Griffith sits at her desk just 
inside the entrance and watches the pupils 
as they enter, giving to each a word of 
greeting. 

As I approached, I saw her talking to a 
middle-aged, poorly dressed woman. Fail- 
ure was stamped on the lines of her droop- 
ing mouth and on her sagging skirt and 
rusty hat. Miss Griffith listened atten- 
tively to her story, and then told her what 
she should do. 

“That’s why I have my desk at the 
door," she said to me with a smile. “I 
want them to talk to me, and they wouldn't 
if I were in an inaccessible cage where they 
couldn't get at me. It's the hopeless peo- 
ple who are inefficient. No 
one ever listens to what 
they have to say." 

ime is not wasted in 
this school. Everyone is 
always learning something. 
Sometimes a student can 
stay only one half-hour. 
In that case, a personal 
instructor is provided. 
There is never any disci- 
pline needed, as the people 
are there to learn. 

A speed class in short- 
hand from five-thirty to 
seven-thirty at night for 
girls in offices who need to 

rush up their work has 
been organized, and a store 
where Colorado products 
are bought and sold is part 
of the commercial equip- 
ment.  Salesmanship is 
taught, and banking arith- 
meticand businessmethods 
are illustrated. There is a 
bank, too, with an account 
for every pupil. 

“We train men and . 
boys for better jobs," says 
Miss Griffith, “but I think 
our best work is being 
done with the girls and 
women. “There was the 
case of the woman who 
was losing her husband 
because she did not know 
how to cook. She has been 
here a short time, and she 
is very happy. Her hus- 
band stays at home nights 
now, and he says he has 
found he has a new wife." 

A smartly dressed girl 
passed into the sewing- 
room just before us. 

“See that girl?” asked 
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Miss Griffith. ‘Some months ago she came 
to Denver to marry her fiancée. She was 
poorly dressed, and realized it by his atti- 
tude and manner. You saw what our 
dressmaking class has done for her. Jim 
now thinks she’s the sweetest girl in the 
world." 

Many of the pupils were coming at 
night without having any evening meal. 
Most of them were too poor to buy sup- 


An 


HEN an eminent sociolo- 
gist said, "The ideal solu- 
tion of the country church 
problem is to have in each 
rural community one strong 
church, adequately supported, roperly 
equipped, ministered to by an able man,” 
he probably had never heard of Olive 
Chapel or ihe Rev. William S. Olive. But 
the precept so well fits the sub- 
ject of this sketch that one 
would eee he rs the pro- 
to that inspired the saying. 
The Rev. William S. Olive of 
Wake County, North Carolina, 
is a modest man, and his career 
sounds inconspicuous enough. 
And, perhaps, that very fact ac- 
counts for his intensive efforts 
and remarkable achievements as 
pastor of a rural flock. 

He is the only full-time, resi- : 
dent minister in rural North 
Carolina; his parish represents 
the only religious denomination 
in a community of one thousand 
people; the Sunday school, with 
a membership of four hundred 

'and seventy-five, is the only 
first-class one in the state, as ac- 
credited by the Southern Baptist 
Convention; and ninety per cent 
of the adults within a radius of 
ten miles of the church are mem- 
bers. 

The story of the Olive Chapel 
neighborhood of to-day goes back 
to 1891. It was then that Wil- 
liam Olive, a stripling of a youth 
fresh from college, came back to 
the home of his grandfather as an 
ordained Baptist preacher. A 
love of the soil—farming having 
been his early predilection—was 
coupled with an ambition to de- 
velop a country church. He de- 
termined to coórdinate the two. 
It was a call to rural leadership. 

From the returns of an inherited farm 
of one hundred and fifty acres he drew 
his chief source of livelihood for a dozen 

ears. Olive Chapel Church and neigh- 

oring rural “charges” honored him with 
a call at one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. For twelve years he was on quar- 
ter time, and for eight years he preached 
twice a month at a salary of three hundred 
dollars. As resident, full-time minister of 
Olive Chapel he commands a salary of nine 
hundred dollars. 

His home is one-half mile from the 
church. He leases his 150-acre tract for 
the standard sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars; his duties as resident pastor pre- 


per, and they couldn't afford the car fare 
to go home. “The Little Mother" at once 
started to serve hot soup and crackers be- 
fore the evening classes began. 

All Denver is behind this woman in the 
work she is doing. Manufacturers send for 
students to work a half-day and attend 
school the other half. Many Denver stores 
give preference to Opportunity School stu- 
dents. The clubwomen of Denver pro- 


vide car fare, clothes, and soup for these 
young Americans who are trying to make 
good. 

There is just one weakness about the 
Opportunity School. It is Emily Griffith 
—because Emil Griffith is the Oppor- 
tunity School. It couldn't do without her. 
It is only through her that the institution 
is possible as it exists to-day. 

MARIE LA DUE 


Ideal Country Preacher 


clude personal supervision of the farm. 
But this verbal agreement between land- 
lord and lessee suggests his sympathy in 
scientific agriculture: “The fertility of the 
soil shall be abundantly conserved, and 
sufficient safeguards shall be established 
to prevent the land from washing." 
Home production of meat, milk, butter 
and chickens on the minister's farm con- 


WILLIAM S. OLIVE 
The only full-time, resident minister in his 
North Carolina community— but a good one! 
The people like him, and he is a real power 


tribute to his income and affords an effec- 
tive example for members of his flock. He 
adheres to the Biblical injunction, ‘Give 
a tenth of your income to the Lord." 
Rural leadership, born of “one of the 
boys of the community," and a passion to 
pes the simple gospel of repentance 
ave produced wonderful results in church 
upbuilding. Twenty-two years as pastor, 
* William" Olive, as he is familiarly ad- 
dressed by older members of his congrega- 
tion, has witnessed a growth in charch 
membership from 180 to 406, and the Sun- 
day-school roster has grown from 100 to 
477. There is not an illiterate child of 
school age in the community, not a pauper 


in the vicinity; only four tenant families 
hold membership in the church, and no 
neighbor in sickness is neglected. 

he church takes on aspects of a large 
household. ‘Should the country church 
minister to all the economic needs of the 
community?" Mr. Olive was asked. He 
proceeded to relate a simple story of how 
the church for years had annually appro- 
priated funds for the support of 
an old negro woman of the com- 
munity. When she died at the 
age of one hundred the church 
bore her burial expenses. 

Temperance and morality are 
definite parts of this church's 
constructive program. An illus- 
tration of the effectiveness of 
public sentiment on the side of 
temperance was experienced by 
the community. Down from the 
mountains of western North Car- 
olina came a moonshiner with his 
wares; he set up for business, be- 
came poverty-stricken for lack 
of patronage, turned reformer, 
joined Olive Chapel Church, and 
is now a community asset. 

Nor is Olive Chapel inactive in 
the maintenance of material pros- 
perity. Its program is both sa- 
cred and practical. It recognizes 
the principle that if the commun- 
ity 1s impoverished the church 
will wear a pinched aspect. Spec- 
ulative farming is a thing of the 
past. Itis a homogeneous people 
—minus of shifting tenantry and 
absentee landlordism. Scientific 
agricultureand live-stock produc- 
tion fit well into the scheme of 


things. 

What is the secret of the suc- 
cess of this preacher as a com- 
munity leader? The contributing 
factors are many: For half a cen- 
tury his life and habits of thought 
have been the life and habits of 
thought of the community. He knows 
how the people feel, and makes himself 


. an expression of that feeling. He makes 


it his business to state the ideals arising 
in the experience of the people. 

The stability and non-roving habit of 
the people is a virtue that aids Mr. Olive 
in his work. And whoever would disrupt 
the oneness and unity of the community 
by introduction of strange dogmas would 
be threatened with visitations of more dire 
consequences than when Giant in “ Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress" threatened vio- 
lence to Christian with a crab-apple cud- 
gel because of the Pilgrim's territorial in- 
vasion. S. R. WINTERS 
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like. 


makes no difference. 


“Accept my invitation 
To this pleasing Campbell feast— 

The banquet of the nation 

From the greatest to the least!" 


“Dinner is served!” 


Or call it “luncheon” or ‘‘supper’’ if you 
Mid-day meal or evening meal—It 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is such a well-propor- 


tioned and satisfying food that in itself it supplies the best part of a 
palatable repast all cooked and ready for your table any time at three 


minutes' notice. 


You simply add boiling water, bring the soup to 


boiling point, let it simmer an instant, and serve it hot. 


And, you not only save time and labor but you cut down other 
needless expenses every time you use 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It includes every ingredient of a 
perfect vegetable soup. ^ And each 
material is. the choicest of its kind for 
this purpose. 

We combine a full-bodied beef stock 
with diced potatoes, carrots and ruta- 
bagas. Also fancy peas, baby lima 
beans, Country Gentleman corn, fresh 
celery, okra and parsley. 

Beside this we add Dutch cabbage, 
plenty of barley and rice, a puree of 


Keep on hand a regular supply of this nourishing Campbell 
"kind." And you'll find you gain both in economy and health. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea be 
Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery . Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Clam Bouillon 


— ~ 
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selected tomatoes, a sprinkling of 
macaroni “alphabets.” And we heighten 
the tasty flavor by a dash of onion, leek 
and sweet red peppers. 

This invigorating soup is completely 
prepared and seasoned. You need not 
add any material. You have no.waste, 
no cooking cost. How few are the 
foods of which you can say this! 

Think how much.of your gas bill or 
coal bill is cooking cost! 
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Executive Worth ? 


$8,000—$5,000=$3,000 


How much would an executive be worth to 
you in your business if he paid out $8,000 for things that 


could be bought for $3,000? How much would an executive be worth 
who stayed in a rut and stuck to high costs week after week when those costs could easily 
be cut in two? How much is an executive worth who fails to investigate new sources of 
efficiency, new avenues of economy, new ways of increasing speed and new ways of 
getting new customers? 


How much is an executive worth who dilly- 


dallies through the days and lets his competitors sweep 


past him with modern ways of cutting costs and getting ‘speed, while he 
depends on the slow and cumbersome, time-wasting, profit-strangling methods of a bygone age? 


$8,000 —$5,000=$3,000 


Here's how Chandlee & And that isn't half the 
Chandlee of Washington, D. C., story. It isn't a quarter of the 


eut an $8,000 expense to $3,000. story. The same knife that cuts the costs 

: ; "e also cuts the bands that are putting the brakes 

aso Mer pae year onr bec sd pie id on your selling plans, that are producing friction 

envelopes, enclosnrés, miscellaneous printing where there should be none, that are causing 
and Lr irs letters Which would bave ge delays where there should be speed, that are : 

us approximata Y. Ogan  MEM RES holding back your salesmen and keeping new 

A A E A E customers away. SEND IN THE COUPON 

Chandlee & Chandlee and we'll tell you more. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


MÜULTIERAPL 


The Multigraph Our line is 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Name Official Position 
Tell me what the Multigraph Firm Street Address 


will do in our business. QUA a RAND GNE cU n — 
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Tarvia Roads Withstand 
Severe War Traffic— 


HE troops in their Texan ma- 
neuvers last year ruined many 
miles of ordinary roads. 


'The traffic was so strenuous that 
they quickly went to pieces. 


Some roads, however, stood the test. 
These were Tarvia Roads. 


They stood the strain of marching 
thousands. Horse, motor, and ar- 
tillery divisions passed over them 
without number. 


They had the equivalent of years of 
traffic in a few days. 


The Gainesville Daily Register said: 


“This army movement was the greatest 
since the Civil War, consisting of 15,000 
infantrymen, 275 heavily loaded five- 
ton motor-trucks, 600 wagons, and 
6,000 horses, in addition to all the field 
artillery, machine guns, mountain bat- 
teries, and other equipment." 


The road commissioners were so well 
pleased with the way the Tarvia 
Roads withstood this severe traffic 
that they immediately ordered the 
construction of several additional 
miles in Travis County alone. 


Tarvia Roads are built to withstand 
hard usage. It is for this reason 
that they are in use on Government 


reservations, in the army canton- : 


ments. Hundreds of the most im- 
portant state and county thorough- 
fares all over the country are Tarvia 
Roads. 


Today, owing to the great traffic con- 
gestion and the increasing cost of 
living, the country needs good roads 
more than ever before. 


Poor roads add to the cost of every- 
thing we buy because they add to 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 


(Top)—Troop movement over 
. post-road in Travis County, Tezas. 
(Center)—Entrance road to Naval Station at Great Lakes, 
Illinois. AU main roads within the Station are 
built with Tarvía. 


(Bottom)—T'arvia-treated road at Camp Douglas, W tsconstn. 


the cost of every ton that drags its 
weary weight over them. 


Good roads, on the other hand, pay for them- 
selves over and over again in decreased haul- 
ing charges and by saving wear and tear on 
vehicles and motor-cars. 


The cheapest form of good road construction 
today is Tarvia Roads, because their first 
cost is low and no form of road construction 
is so inexpensive to maintain. 


Get your neighbors together and talk over 
the good roads question. Write to the Tarvia 
Special Service Department and they will 
give you expert and practical information 
and suggestions regarding the best method 
of getting good roads in your community. 


There are several grades of Tarvia and a 
dozen methods of using the product to meet 
varying road conditions. 


B Special Service Department 


£ 
E 

H 

= In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 

well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 

organized a Special Service Department, which 

keeps up to the minute on all road problems. If 

you will write to the nearest office regarding road 

conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter 

will have the prompt attention of experienced engi- 

neers. This service is free for the asking. If you 

want better roads and lower taxes, this Department . 
can greatly assist you. 


- 
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Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT CO., Limited: Montreal "Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 


Why We Come 
Smiling Out of Hell 


(Continued from page 8) 


before. If they are the right sort, the 
thought of them is everything that is best 
tous and for us. If they are not— But 
that doesn't happen often. Anyway, we 
forget their little faults just as they, 
when we are away, forget ours. 

And there is one thing that we realize 
over there as even our mothers cannot 
here. That is the fact that we are fighting 
for them! For them and for all women. 
We soldiers who have seen, as I have with 
my own eyes, Belgian and French girls 
carrying with one arm—the other having 
been cut off by German soldiers—the ba- 
bies whose own fathers, or their comrades, 
had mutilated these girls, feel that we are 
fighting for our mothers and sisters. That’s 
what puts confidence in God into our 
hearts and takes out the fear of death. 
Oh, believe me, the thought of our mothers 
is doing a lot to help win this war! 


HERE’S another thing I have to say 

that will help you to send your bo 
away with a smile. Of course you thin 
he’s going to be killed. Well, he probably 
isn’t. I heard a man state publicly not 
long ago that the number of men killed in 
the Canadian forces has not been as large, 
in proportion to the total number of men 
engaged, as the number of men killed in 
the railway freight service in this country 
in the same length of time. I have not 
verified this statement, but I believe it 
to be true. 

But even if he isn’t killed, you picture 
him with some ghastly wound, “lying out 
in No Man’s Land” for two or three days, 
dying by inches. What I want to say is 
this: Such cases are exceptional, very de- 
cidedly exceptional. Most injured men 
are promptly treated. The Red Cross and 
the Medical Corps are, as I have said be- 
fore and cannot say too often, one hun- 
dred per cent efficient. When a wounded 
man is not promptly discovered it is usu- 
ally his own fault. He doesn’t stay where 
he falls, but crawls off somewhere, so that 
there is delay in finding him. 

My own case is a good example. I was 
wounded one night when I was trying, 
with some of my comrades, to bring up 
some ammunition. If I had stayed where 
I fell I should have been found quickly 
and taken care of. But I was afraid to 
stay there, afraid of being captured. So I 
tried to crawl back to a safer place. The 
consequence was that it was more than 
two days before some stretcher-bearers 
found me. Suffer? Of course I suffered. 
But what of it? Maybe I'm more of a man 
to-day because of that suffering. Don’t 
you see? It takes the fear of things out of 
you to know that you have gone through 
the worst that probably will ever come to 
you. It’s as if you had fought the greatest 

rize-fighter in the world and had licked 

im. After having done that, you aren’t 
going to be afraid of any little two-penny 
scrap that may come your way. I’m a lit- 
tle fellow, only five feet six. But those two 
days of suffering and endurance have 
given me a sort of self-respect I should al- 
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Cest it with € Hammer 


(17 99 
Bl ELOOR VARNISH 
for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 
Try the Hammer Test Yourself 


HIS is the famous floor varnish you can test with a hammer. 

**You may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack." 

Don’t be contentwith varnishesthat crack,chip and crumble, | 
when you can secure **61'' Floor Varnish, the varnish that stands 
abuse. ‘‘61” of course, also possesses beauty of surface and waterproof 
qualities,as wellasthe other common attributes of any good varnish. 


To meet the popular demand, ‘‘61’’ mately incorporated by the most careful 
Floor Varnish is now on sale in six grinding and regrinding, giving them 
attractive, semi-transparent wood-stain unusual brilliancy and clarity. 
colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Cherry, — ''61"'incolors has the same long-wear- 
Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green, and ing durability as the Natural or clear 
also the Natural and Ground Color. “61 Floor Varnish which we have 

**61" stains and varnishes in one oper- made for more than a quarter century. 
ation. But do not confuse ‘“61’’ with ^ Although made primarily to resist the 
ordinary varnishstains and colorvarnishes. punishment every floor receives, it be- 
The‘‘61’’ colors donot give that‘‘dauby’’ comes a self-evident fact that ''61" 
effect. This is due to the fact that the Floor Varnish is a perfect finish for 
colors and clear varnish are not merely scarred furniture and all odd touch-up 
‘‘mixed’’ together; but they are inti- jobs around the house. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘“61’’ and try the hammer test yourself on the sample panel. 


Vitralite 

WHITE ENAMEL 
It is so durable 
that it is guaran- 
teed for three 
years outdoors as 
well as indoors, 
although indoors 
its lustrous beauty 
lasts indefinitely. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 

PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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“You use doilies—and still your table is beautiful 
and spotless. How do you do it?” 


*Why-—it's very simple—just use Johnson's Pre- 
pared Wax.” 


ANY housewife can easily keep her home 
clean, sanitary and bright by devoting a little 
attention to her furniture, woodwork, floors and lino- 
leum. All they need is an occasional application of 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. This cleans, polishes and 
protects the finish, adding years to its life and beauty. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry 
glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. It 
covers up mars and small surface scratches— preserves 
the varnish—and prevents checking and cracking. 


JOHNSON'S 


"Lrourec and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil whatever, con- 
sequently it does not gather or hold the dust and it 
never becomes soft and sticky in the hottest weather 
or from the heat of the body. It will quickly and 


permanently remove that bluish, cloudy appearance from 
your piano, victrola and mahogany furniture. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in liquid form 
as well as paste. The Liquid Wax polishes instantly 
with but very little rubbing. You can go over a roomful of 
furniture, a good sized floor or an automobile in half an hour. 


A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Automobile owners will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
the most satisfactory polish for the body, hood and 
fenders of their cars. It sheds water and dust and makes a 
“wash” last twice as long. Protects and preserves the varnish. 
Write for our folder on “Keeping Your Car Young”—it’s free. 


$1.40 Pints à Half-Pints 


ways have been shy on if it hadn’t been for 
this war. 

It was the war, too, that gave me the 
stamina to live through that experience. 
Almost without exception, the men in the 
trenches are a hundred per cent stronger 
physically than they were when they en- 
listed. I gained twenty pounds myself, 
and that’s some gain for a man of my 
height. We are well taken care of. Don’t 
make any mistake about that! And we 
zd die easy. We're mighty hard to 

ill. 

As for the wounds, somehow it's always 
the worst ones that you folks here at home 
hear about. But they are the exceptions. 
For instance, from my own province of 
Alberta, in Canada, we had sent, up to the 
end of 1917, about 45,000 soldiers to the 
front. Of this number about 2,200 had 
been returned as unfit for further service. 
Of these, one had lost both legs, two had 
lost both arms, five were totally blind, 150 
had lost one leg, and 200 had lost one arm. 
The rest had perhaps a limp which unfitted 
them for service, or they were “lung cases,” 
like me, or something of that sort. 

Most of the wounds are in the arms or 
legs. People don't stop to think that the 
eyes are a very small part of a man's body. 

he chances of being hit in the eye, or in 
the heart, are very slight. And as I said 
before, we take a lot of killing to make us 
really die. I know a chap in Springfeld, 
Ohio, that got thirty-six wounds and is 
alive yet. He's so jolly that he'll make you 
laugh all day. 


V ES, the chances are good that your 
boy will come home to you. But he 
will come home a different man. He will 
have been through hell—for you and for 
his country. And he will never again look 
at things in the same way. His country! 
What did that mean to him before he of- 
fered his life for it? When you come right 
down to it, it meant mighty little. I know, 
for I have been theré myself. It has taken 
this war to put his country “‘ontothe map” 
of a man's heart. 

This spirit isn't going to die out quickly, 
either. And the reason is that this war has 
been so big that it has affected almost ev- 
erybody. In England and in France and 
in Canada there isn't a family that hasn't 
suffered. You in America will come to un- 
derstand this in time. And when a nation 
has that bond of mutual suffering it is knit 
together in a way that will defy ordinary 
differences. Do you think that the men 
who have shed their blood for their coun- 
try can ever think lightly of it again? I 
tell you, no! We can't do it. l suppose it 
is human nature to prize what has cost us 
something. And when you have given 
yourself—and naturally a man's self seems 
a pretty big thing, to him, at least—you 
are going to feel a special love of the thing 
you gave yourself for. And if it is your 
son you give, or offer to give, that will be 
true of you, too. 

I first came to the United States, after 
the war began, last May, just a month af- 
ter you joined us. I was in Chicago then 
and I found lots of enthusiasm and inter- 
est. At the movies, for example, when the 
flag was shown on the screen, the audi- 
ence went wild. A month later, in unes 
when the flag appeared the audience 
cheered. I was ae in July. By that time 
there was no cheering, just applause. Now 
—there is not much applause. I have 
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Maximum Grip 
In Winter Driving 


We know that most people give little 
thought and attention to treads. 


They generally assume that tire treads 
are the same in their non-skid efficiency. 


This is not true. Republic Staggard 
Tread is different—no matter how much 
alike others may be. 

The Staggard Studs on Republic Tires 
are the result of real scientific study. 
The design of the individual studs, their 
dimensions and their placing give maxi- 
mum grip with minimum friction. 

The studs allow the tire to roll practi- 
cally without friction. No sharp cor- 
ners meet the road bed. 


But these same studs fight against all 
side movements of the tire and grip the 


road tenaciously. 


In winter driving the anti-skid strength 
of Republic Tires is especially appre- 
ciated. 


Republics are made by the Prodium 


Process. They last longer and resist 
wear to a remarkable degree. 


Republic Black- Line Red Inner Tubes have 
a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAgGARp 
PAT. SEP. 13-22-1906 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


REPUBLIC TIRES 
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Anactual photograph of Thomas Chal- 
mers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany singing in direct comparison with 
the New Edison. This is the famous 
tone test which proves that the voices 
of artist and instrument are indis- 
tinguishable. 

Over 30 great artists have conducted 
these tests; more than 2,000,000 people 
have attended them. And in not one 
instance has a listener been able to 
note a shade of difference between the 
two renditions. Not one has succeeded 
in detecting when the living voice 
ceased and the instrument continued 
alone. 

r. Chalmers, one of the world's 
greatest baritones, has scored a tre- 
mendous success in his roles this 
winter. His interpretation of Valentine 
in Faust is acclaimed by the critics as 
one which will occupy a prominent 
page in the history of operatic music. 
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T was in response to a strongly felt 
demand that we recently concluded 


to offer the Official Laboratory Model in 


a walnut cabinet, in addition to the pop- 
ular Chippendale. To tell you how we 
developed the cabinet, which is pictured on 


this page, may throw some light on the 
methods of the Edison Laboratories. 


We began by asking the country’s leading 
makers to submit designs. Forty different 
sketches were offered. After a careful inspec- 
tion we rejected twenty-five. That left fifteen; 
every one of them a handsome model. But we 
wanted the best, the most beautiful cabinet possi- 
ble to secure. So we had fifteen different models 
actually constructed, one from each sketch. A 
jury then weighed their respective claims and 
finally the model you see was selected. Thus 
thirty-nine designs were rejected that the most 
beautifully proportioned cabinet of its period 
might grace your drawing room, 

This process of elimination characterizes every 
step in the manufacture of our instruments. 2400 
different materials, for example, were tried and 
rejected before we finally found the best material 
for the diamond stylus reproducer. 

See the new William and Mary Model at your 
dealers. Price $265, (in Canada add duty). 
Send for our magazine "Along Broadway." 
It's packed with interesting musical information, 
in addition to data about 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul'* 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey 


Edison Re-Creations should not be played and cannot be 
played properly on any other instrument. lf they could be, 
the manufacturers who seek to profit by Mr. Edison's 
research work would be able to make tone test comparisons, 
such as we have made with the New Edison before two 
million music lovers. 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


stood in the crowds on your streets when 
the troops have marched away. No cheer- 
ing! Almost dead silence. 

i: is fine! It is wonderful! 

Why do I say that? Because I know that 
you are too deeply stirred to cheer. People 
cheer at a football game, a baseball game, 
a boxing match. But when they are moved 
to the depths of their souls they don’t 
cheer. They are silent. I have seen Amer- 
ica grow from the surface, seen cheering 
enthusiasm grow to the grim silence of un- 
derstanding and purpose. And, as I said 
before, it has been fine. America is taking 
the war seriously, more seriously, it seems 
to me, than any other of the Allies. People 
don’t believe that. But I think it is the 
truth. 

And we are going to win! Why, if I 
thought we couldn’t win, I’d go back there 
and fight with my left hand. Ask any 
Tommy Atkins if we are going to win. 
Tommy Atkins! Plucky, cheery, dogged 
Tommy Atkins! As fine a fighting man as 
the world has ever seen. That’s another 
thing this war has taught us. It has 
brought us elbow to elbow with the men 
of other nations. It has taught us to know 
not only our own fellow countrymen but 
has brought a splendid freemasonry with 
the other civilized peoples. (The Huns 
aren’t civilized. Not when it comes to 
fighting.) The war has taught us in the 
trenches love of country, love of human- 
ity, and trust in God. That is why I say 
that there are far worse things than war. 


IT ISN’T only the men who have 
come back from Hell that are smil- 
ing. Charles W. Whitehair will tell 
next month how the boys are smiling 
even while they are suffering and 
fighting and dying over there. If you 
want to know how plain everyday hu- 
man beings can rise.to true greatness 
read his wonderful story. You'll quit 
being a pessimist—if you are one now. 


The Most Tender, Gentle 
Thing I Ever Knew a 
Human Being to Do 
Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD Private Peat’s wonderful little 

story, “The Most Tender, Gentle 
Thing I Ever Saw a Soldier Do.” You 
will End it at the bottom of page 7 in 
this number. 

Now tell us the most tender, gentle 
thing you ever knew a human being to do. 
Write with absolute frankness. We won’t 
publish your name in connection with 
your contribution unless you want us to. 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tion closes March 15th. Winning letters 
will appear in the June number. Contribu- 
tions to these contests will not be returned 
except where especially requested and post- 
age 1s enclosed. Address, Contest Editor, 

HE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


O Visitors every year 
inspect the 
HEINZ 


A Pure Food Kitchens 


In pint, quart and half-gallon bottles 


Malt 
Cider 
| White 
All filled and sealed in the HEINZ Establishment 


OU want your vinegar to be of assured purity and to 
possess appetizing zest and flavor. Heinz could not find 
vinegars good enough to use in making his pickles, foods and 
condiments, so he made his own vinegars, choosing better 
materials than are usually used, aging and mellowing with 
more care than had ever been used before. Heinz vinegars, 
delicately flavored, aromatic, rich and mellow, are everything 
a vinegar ought to be but seldom is. 
Strictly pure and wholesome, they can now be bought 
| attractively bottled wherever the Heinz 57 Varieties are sold. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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BRAKES 
peces 


Are you sure of your brakes? 


Unreliable brakes are a constant menace to your safety 


The traffic officer signals 
you to stop and it takes six 
or eight feet more than you 
thought necessary. 


Perhaps in this case it 
means nothing more than a 
little embarrassment. 


Suppose, however, it was 
an emergency that de- 
manded a sudden stop. 

Those few feet might 
mean the difference between’ 
safety and serious accident. 

Your brakes have always 
worked and so you grow 
careless of them. They are 
out of sight and therefore 
you neglect to inspect them. 


But do you ever stop to realize that the 
safety of your car and its occupants de- 
pends absolutely on the efficiency of your 
brakes? That lack of brake inspection car- 
ried just one day too far has caused more 
fatal accidents and the loss of more motor 
cars than any other source of danger with 
which the motorist must contend? 

And yet to have your brakes always 
efficient is as easy as it is necessary. n 

Ask your garage man to inspect them 


regularly. 


If they are O. K. he will tell you so and 
the knowledge will create a feeling of se- 
curity you could not otherwise hope for. 

If they need relining have it done but do 
not buy just “brake lining’’—your safety 
is too important for that. Experts specify a 
lining only after they know what it will do 
—after exhaustive tests—and all leading 
car and axle builders specify Thermoid be- 
cause its three exclusive features insure the 
greatest safety for the longest time. 


Specify Thermoid—it offers you more - 


The National Brake 
Inspection Movement 


‘OUR attention is called to 
this movement which has 
increased and will con- 
tinue to increase the safety of 
the road only as all motorists 
realize their duty. tolend it 
their support and to have their 
brakes inspected peters the 
touring season 
Inspection will frequently 
show- the need of minor ad- 
justments. By attending to 
these, greater safety be 


assured for everyone—motor- 
ists and pedestrians. 

Join this movement by hav- 
ing your brakes inspected to- 
day. 


pressed. 


ized, an exclusive proc- 
ess which creates resist- 
anceto moisture, oil and 
gasoline.Underordinary 
conditions of service, 
Thermoid is impervious 
to any kind of moisture. 
Moisture ordinarily will 
cause brake lining to 
swell and grab, a source 


of danger and trouble. . 


Hydraulic Compressed— 
uniform throughout 
3. Every square inch of 
Thermoid is hydraulic 


compressed at a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. 


Because of this Ther- 


moid is uniform all the way through. It 
cannot compress in service, causing con- 
stant adjustment of the bands. There are 
no soft spots to wear out quickly, causing 
the brakes to slip. It must give uniform 
service until worn cardboard thin. Ther- 
moid Brake Lining must wear better and 
last longer because it is hydraulic com- 


The measure of Thermoid value 
These three exclusive features form the meas- 


ure of Thermoid value to the motorist—his 


protects 


material, greater service 
1. There is over 40% more material and 


60% more labor in the manufacture of 
Thermoid Brake Lining than in any 
other woven brake lining. This abun- 
dance of material and labor must mean 


longer wear. 
Grapnalized 


2. Thermoid Brake Lining is Grapnal- 


ThA 


oral IC COMIS: 


Pittsburgh 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia 


assurance of longest, safest service at the lowest 
possible price. 

Leading manufacturers, axle makers, jobbers 
and dealers have put their stamp of approval on 
Thermoid Brake Lining because of these reasons. 
Their engineers have selected it because they 
know its dependability. 

Have your dealer inspect your 
He will show you samples of Thermoid Brake 
Lining that you may see why it is so different, so 
efficient and long 
we will gladly send a sample. 

Be sure to accept no substitute, our guarantee 


brakes today. 


wearing. If he hasn't Thermoid 


you. 

Thermoid will make good—or WE WILL. It is 
positively guaranteed to outwear and give more 
satisfactory service than any other brake lining. 


bber 


Factory and Main Office: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches: 
Indianapolis 
Paris 


ton London Turin 


Canadian Distributor 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, 


BRAME | 


Limited, Montreal. 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities. 


Makers of "Thermoid Tires" and "Thermoid Garden Hose” 


Copyright ‘Thermoid Rubber Comnany s 
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|! What I Would 
Do if I Had My 
Life to Live 
Over 


FIRST PRIZE 
The One Thing Worth While 


JE spoke as one having authority 
because He was who He was. The 
value of evidence depends upon the mental 
squareness of the witness and upon his 
chance to know. In order to give due heed 
to a man's words we must have an insight 
into the man himself. 

Who, then, am I that I should presume 
to speak? 

Six weeks ago I lived three days alone 
in the mountains, hundreds of miles away 
from my home, away from all men, just 
with nature and self. Beside a swift run- 
ning, clamoring stream of pure water, and 
under the majestic evergreens of a virgin 
forest, I faced my past, | cast an account 
with life, I fought my fight with myself. 

Years before I had violated a trust. 
The time of reckoning had fallen. At the 
age of forty I st face to face with 
financial ruin, professional discredit and 
personal disgrace. After fifteen years 
creditably devoted to the practice of the 
law, I seemed about to become one of its 
victims. Of necessity I counted the roads 
open to me—flight, suicide, prison! 

When at Lek chose my course, I took 
my way home. What I met there was not 
the extreme retribution for which I was 
prepared, but there was ample of humilia- 
tion, shame and anguish to sere my soul 
forever. 

Surely it is given me to speak with some 
authority. 

Were I again at the threshold of a ca- 
reer, I would first of all reject the gospe 
of “to get" for the gospel of “‘to be.’ 
temptation to live for money I would 
cast from me like a viper. I would look 
upon my wealthy associates and clients 
with no thought of emulation. Familiar 
though I might become with the fact that 
all of them had taken their chances—this 
one with debt, that one with speculation, 
one with land, another with mines, some 
with men and others with the law—their 
apparent success would hold no glamour 
for me. Many others try to do as much, 
and fail and pay; but those who win, pay 
too. They pay what they might have 
been for vt they get. In the exceptional 
case, the balance may be a fair one, but 
mostly the potentialities of mind and 
character are the cost of the treasure in the 
bank. 

There is only one thing really worth 
while. It is not without but within—the 
escutcheon of the soul! 

My second determination would be 
never to dodge either a man or a trouble. 
Neither is as formidable when faced as 
when evaded. Each can be conquered 
from the front. I would never again run 
away from either. 
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Saving the Money That Slipped Through 


Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Connecticut. 
He ie a clerk in the office of a manu- 
facturing plant. Tbey have been married 
ten years, and for the first three years of 
their married life they not only failed to 
save but actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a com- 
fortable cottage home which is appraised 
at $3,500 and is clear and free. They have 
savings-bank accounts of $1,800 and $1,700 
invested in 7% preferred securities. And 
every dollar of this money has been saved 
from salary during the past seven years, 
an average of $1,090 per year. 


I am going to tell you their story, or 
rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related it to 
me. If you are facing the crisis in your 
affairs which the B.’s faced in those early 
days of married life, it may help you to 
meet it and come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and the 
Daddy of two children. When I was married 
I had exactly $750 on hand in cash, inherited 
from my father’s estate. Up to that time I 
never saved a nickel and if this money hadn’t 
come as a windfall, we could not have been 
married. I held a good position and was 
earning $2,000 a year. That was in 1907. For 
the next*three years Jane and I just let things 
run along, living comfortably on my salary. 
The $750 which I inherited went for furniture 
and home needs and we did manage to buy— 
on the spur of early married ambition, perhaps 
—$300 more of furniture which we paid for out 
of my salary. But all the rest of it went for 
clothing, rent, food, amusement, books, cigars, 
etc. We spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see which 
would be on top at the end of the month. Usu- 
ally the cash lost. But the bills didn't press or 
worry me. I ran accounts with tradesmen who 
knew me and knew I was good for it. But grad- 
ually the bills distanced the cash and at the 
end of three years I was in a hole just $400; 
and then the situation grew serious because we 
had a baby and in order to pay the emergency 
bills of the occasion, I had to let my other 
creditors wait and they became restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time again to 
live within my salary and save a few dollars, 
but it wasn't any use. We lacked the back- 
bone somehow and didn't have the necessary 
system to help us see it through. One day I 
came across a remark made by James Hill, the 
railroad builder, and it set me thinking. It 
burned itself into my brain. It was this: 


“If you want to know whether you are going 
to be a success or failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and infallible. Are 
you able to save money? If not, drop out. You 
will fail as sure as you live. You may not think 
so, but you will. The seed of success is not in 
you." 


I went home and that evening Jane and I 
had a long heart-to-heart talk: We sat up until 
one o'clock, studying, planning, debating, won- 
dering how we could change our shiftless, easy- 
going habits so that we could feel that we were 


By Arraur H. PATTERSON 


going to be classified with the successful ones 
and not the failures. 


We made up our minds that from that night 
on not a penny would be spent for other than 
bare necessities until every debt had been paid. 
We resolved to live on half my salary, reason- 
ing that if other people whom we knew could 
live respectably on $1,000, there was no reason 
why we shouldn't. Then Jane said: “We ought 
to keep a cash account and put down just where 
the money goes. We can’t go by guesswork any 
longer. We've been living that way for three 
years. We'll begin now to keep a record of our 
money." 


What Jane said brought to my mind an ad- 
vertisement which I had seen only a few days 
before, about an Expense Book for family ac- 
counts. So I got the magazine and found the 
ad. It told about the Economy Expense Book 
for personal and household accounting. The 
description told me that it was exactly the 
thing we needed and before going to bed I wrote 
a letter ordering a copy. In a few days it came, 
and Jane and I had an interesting session study- 
ing it and entering the Cash and Expenditure 
Items which we had been keeping tab of since 
the midnight resolution. 


That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, for 
instance, that in a properly arranged budget 
a man earning the salary I did could save, with- 
out stinting, at least 30% of his salary. But 
we were beating that figure. We had raised the 
ante to 50% and that without suffering for a 
single need. Of course, we had cut out the 
theatre, the.cigars, the expensive lunches and 
we'd begun to get acquainted with some of our 
discarded clothes all over again. And I learned 
that rent consumed in the balanced budget 
1714% (which was about our cost); food was 
25% and we cut it to 21%; clothes, 17%, we 
chopped to 5% that first year and it never rose 
over 10% the first four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 
1910. The following April when we balanced 
the books for the first year we found this re- 
sult: Every single bill paid and $653 in the 
savings bank! Glorious! We were out of the 
woods and for the first time in my entire busi- 
ness career I had visions of success on which I 
could actually stand without breaking through 
into the quicksands of despair. We celebrated 
that night in good style with a dinner and the 
theatre and that's become part of the program 
ever since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest is easy. We were on the right track 
and once started nothing could turn us back. 


We struck right to the original program for 
three years, living on half my salary and sav- 
ing the other half. Then I got a raise of $250 
and that made it quite a bit easier. A year ago 
I got another raise, bringing my salary up to 
$2,500, where it now stands. 


I’ve never had the least trouble, since start- 
ing on the first page of my first copy of Wool- 
son’s Economy Expense Book, in living within 
my income and saving money. That book 
brought us, not only independence, but it 
changed me from a worried, half baked ex- 
istence into a self-respecting, successful man. 


I am in a position, as the result of our joint 
efforts, where I need look to no man for favors; 
and further than that, my success has brought 


„us into a circle of friends, both business and 


social, who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 

Ando teo 


Woolson's Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and expenses 
of the average family in a systematic manner. 
Each book is made to contain the records of 
four consecutive years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Woolson 
Book. The lifetime experience of an expert 
accountant is in the book. He devised it for 
his own household and planned it so his wife 
could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each week 
and month and year you not only know where 
every penny went, but you will have an analysis 
and comparative table of all the various ex- 

nditures, showing just what it went for. 

very detail of money management is pro- 
vided for by a simple, easy system that a 12- 
year-old child could handle. 


This book has proved truly a 
thousands because it has taught them a sure 
way to manage their finances. With it you 
know every minute just where you are money- 
wise. It automatically shows every penny-of 
income and outgo; just how much for groceries, 
dress, rent, medicine, amusement, car-fare, 
etc.—and all this instantly and plainly. It 
is not complicated or tiresome. In fact, once 
you have started keeping a Woolson Book you 
will find it fascinating as a game and a miser 
for saving money. 


send to 


The publishers are desirous, while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened on 
the problem of high-cost-of-living, to distribute 
several hundred thousand copies of the new 
greatly improved edition, and are doing it in 
this way: 


Merely write to them and ask that a copy 
be sent you without cost for a five days' ex- 
amination. If at the end of the time you de- 
cide to keep it, you send $2.00 in payment, 
or if you wish to return it, you can do so with- 
out further obligation. Send no cash. Merely 
fill in the coupon, supply business reference, 
mail, and the book will be sent you immedi- 
ately. 

GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 


120-P West 32nd Street 
New York City 


George B. Woolson & Company, 
120-P West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 
Without obligation please send me, all 
charges prepaid, your book. I agree to send 
$2.00 in five days or return the book. 


unainn 
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Safeguarding Production 


machine is no better than its power — 

and the power is no better than the 

motor that delivers it. Of a host of 

production factors, power is all important. 

Any shortcoming here spells disaster to pro- 
duction, progress and profit. 


Uninterrupted power service is the impera- 
tive demand of modern industry. That is 
why progressive manufacturers in ever increas- 
ing number are installing Robbins & Myers 
Motors. They have come to learn that the 
best motors mean overhead economy. 


Every R & M Motor is the embodiment 
of the best that has developed in 21 years of 
fine motor building. The name isa guarantee 
of motor excellence just as it is an assurance of 
uninterrupted production. 


You will find the name on motors ranging 
from 1-40 to 30 horsepower—motors for the 
factory, store, office and home. 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors 


In addition to the standard designs for gen- 
eral power services, Robbins & Myers Motors 
are made in hundreds of special designs as a 
built-in part of electrically-driven labor saving 
devices for the home, office, store and factory. 
Leading manufacturers of these devices equip 
their product with R & M Motors to insure 
an operating performance in keeping with 
their own high standards of construction. 


A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electri- 
cal device you buy—whether a vacuum cleaner 
or washing machine for the home, an address- 
ing or mailing machine for the office, or coffee 
grinder or meat chopper for the store—is a 
sure sign of a quality-built machine. 


Power users, electrical-device manufacturers 
and dealers find in Robbins & Myers Motors 
an unusual value, performance and prestige. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric 
Fans and Small Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


What I Would Do if I Had My Life to Live Over 67 


Chiefly, however, I would alter my at- 
titude toward the world in this, that I 
would substitute the plural pronoun where 
in the past I have used the singular. In- 
stead of thinking of myself as an individ- 
ual with sacred personal rights and sev- 
ered duties, I would hold myself but as one 
of a community, as only a member of a 
body, as a brother of mankind. 1 would 
eschew self for humanity. I would live to 
serve. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Learn to Smile Instead of 
Snarl 


I AM forty years old and am a failure. I 
know it and my friends know it, and 
while my wife would never admit it even 
to herself, she knows it, too. I am making 
a living for my wife and four children and 
myself, and that is all I am making. I 
spoke of friends before—they are few 
with me, and I do not wonder. I make a 
living for us where I should be doing much 
more. My wife is forced to work harder 
than a woman should work, always a little 
beyond her strength; my children, four 
boys, are growing up with plenty of whole 
clothes and hearty food, but too little of 
their mother's time for the smaller things, 
too little home life as it should be. 

It is my own fault, and I know it, and 
if I could go back tó twenty-one with what 
knowledge I have now I feel that things 
would be entirely different. I am not 
afraid of work, in fact I think I do per- 
haps more than the average man. I am 
naturally mechanical and enjoy working 
with machinery, and that is what my 
work is, so I should be content; but a 
naturally surly (I do not mince matters 
with myself now) disposition, a perpetual 
chip on my shoulder, and a duis 
tion to take in good part any sug- 
gestions or orders of those higher up, have 
up until the last few sonda driven me 
from one position to another—always 
looking for a place exactly to my likin 
until it was Freed on my attention that 
the trouble lay not in the men I had 
worked under but in myself. I have had 
my eyes open and am going to attempt to 
undo the effect of forty years of bad dis- 
position; but it will be a long, hard pull. 

As a boy I was never taught the use- 
fulness of saving, and that, too, is a thing 
which I have regretted and which I am 
now attempting to learn. I can even see 
the connection between a better disposi- 
tion and a larger bank account, for even 
the best of tempers would grow “ragged” 
in the face of sickness and hard luck if it 
was a question sometimes where the next 
load of coal was coming from. It is easier 
to be cheerful when you know you have a 
little something tucked away for a rainy 
day. I know. 

And so, if I could go back and live over 
the last nineteen years, I feel that the first 
change I would make would be to learn 
to save, no matter how little, save some- 
thing; and, the most important lesson, 
learn to smile instead of snarl. l honestly 
believe that in this world we will get back 
what we give, and I am making a hard 
struggle to live up to that belief, and my 
four boys have begun to be taught that, 
no matter where you are placed, there will 


Its so very easy to Reep 


your floors beautiful 


—when you follow this simple, 
inexpensive method 


O matter what kind of 
floors you have—hard- 
woodor softwood, varnished or 
shellaced or painted—you can 
keep them beautiful with sur- 
prisingly little effort—at a cost 
of only a few cents a month. 


A light film of Old English 
Wax is applied to the floor by 
hand witha soft cloth, or by the 
new Waxer and Polisher shown 
below. This, when polished, 
forms a hard, brilliant, wear-re- 
sisting finish —a finish that lasts. 
All that is necessary to keep it 
smooth and lustrous is the reg- 
ulardusting you give yourfloors 
and an occasional "touching 
up" with fresh wax at spots 
where the wear is heaviest. 


Hot water or grease, heel 
marks or scratches, the rough 
knocks of children can't get 


` through the hard finish of Old 


English Wax. Get a can to-day. 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years' experience. 
Tells the most satisfactory and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Table Tops 
Softwood floors Pianos 

Furniture Victrolas 
Woodwork Automobile Finish 
Linoleum 


How to clean your floors 
OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, polishes, 


brightens and protects floors against wear. Will not 
remove wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long. 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1612 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Something new! 
Old English Floor Waxer 
and Polisher 
Here is an entirely new device (see 
large illustration above) that makes 
polishing of floors as easy as dust- 
ing with a mop. Requires only one- 
half as much wax, only one-third 
of time, gives more uniform re- 
sults. Folder with our free book. 


Special introductory offer 
The price complete is $3. To introduce it 
quickly we are giving with it, for a limited 
time, one pound of Old English Wax tree. 
For sale by paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, department stores. lt vour 
dealer hasn't it, we will supply you direct. 
Prepaid east of the Rockies. 
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“Only Enough 
for One Motorist 
In Fifty" 


. A Uniform Tires 


] (99 Per Cent Excellent) 


» Built by Uniform Men 


(96 Per Cent Efficient) 


ANY manufacturers build good tires. But each pro- 
ducer's problem is to build ALL of his tires as good as his best 
one. To make them as uniform in mileage as they are in looks. 


Evea tires built side by side, often vary thousands of miles. Were 
it not for this, certain great brands would equal the Miller. 


For Miller has succeeded in building tires the same. 


Not a few—not certain “lucky” tires. But 99 Millers in 100. Less 
than 1 per cent ever need adjustment. 
Tires are bound to vary about as the workmen do, because they are mostly 


handwork. To build them uniform, “human variables" must go. "That's why, three 
years ago, we began to keep books on every tire built, and on the man who built it. 


We brought in experts on scientific management. 
And the master tire builders were used to train the rest. 


Many withstood this new order of efficiency and 
are building Miller Tires yet. Those who fell below 
the mark had to go elsewhere. 


Today the Miller men are known as Tiredom's 
crack regiment. Their efficiency averages 96 per cent. 


And more than 99 per cent of their tires exceed 
the warranted mileage. 


Geared -to-the- Road 


Miller Tires are Geared-to-the-Road. Look how 
the ratchet-like tread takes hold of the ground. "This keeps wheels 
from spinning when you start—it gives positive traction while 
going. 

This year we'll produce enough for only one motorist 
in fifty. Because few workmen can be trained to this perfection. 
Better speak to the authorized Miller dealer at once for your supply. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes 
—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 


be some one or some thing in control over 
you; very few can in reality be their own 
“boss,” and the thing to do is to take it 

leasantly, smilingly, not servilely, but 
be expecting something pleasant rather 
than something distasteful, and you are 
pretty apt to get it if you don't forget to 
meet it half way. I have seen in my own 
case how a bad disposition makes you 
disliked, and makes you dislike others, 
and I hope before I die to see in the same 
way how an even disposition is one of the 
best “pulls” a man can have. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Fool There Was 
I AM a minister of God and yet 1 have 


broken some of his great laws. I have 
worked hard and long in finding truth, 
and yet I have failed to learn the truth- 
ful laws of health, God's laws. I studied 
four years in college, and three years in 
two universities, preparing for my life's 
work. To-day I find myself wholly unfit 
to carry that work out as I had planned. 

I am a physical wreck, paying hospital 
bills and doctors’ fees. For two years my 
life has hung by a thread, and daily I have 
looked into the very jaws of death. My 
physicians say that I will recover, but 
never can I take my place by the side of 
strong men. I must live hereafter the long- 
suffering life of an invalid. While the 
world is making progress I must sit still 
and merely look on. I am full of fire and 
enthusiasm to do my part in this world, 
but my feeble body hinders me in every 
effort. 

Why? I have committed an unpar- 
donable sin—the sin against nature—and 
nature never forgives. *Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap." Confine- 
ment in closed rooms, with long hours of 
study and little sleep, has brought me to 
my present condition. I have for years 
denied myself what every living creature 
must have—fresh air, sunshine, and exer- 
cise. The awful result is tuberculosis, a 
word I never speak without a shudder. 1 
am reaping what I sowed. 

A Christian minister, and yet I feel con- 
demned to an earthly hell. I have a crammed 
mind and a crippled body. I am a burden 
to the world and the human race. 1 am 
a liability, when I should be an asset. I 
consume, but do not produce. All this 
is a result of my utter neglect of the laws 
of health. 

If 1 could start over I would first of all 
attend to the building of muscle power. 
I have learned that it's just as religious to 
be healthy as it is to be holy. I believe 
God expects a man to save his body as 
well as to seek the things of the soul. Were 
I able now, I would preach a gospel of 
health along with a gospel of love and 
faith. 1 would do more—I would practice 
a gospel of health and show to the world 
that Jesus Christ is interested in man's 
physical well-being. 1 would preach more 
about the mission of healing, and let muscle 
take its place along with mind and morals. 

Oh, for a strong body! Oh, for health! 
Oh, for physical strength! The treasures 
of earth—all of them are nothing—if 
only I had another chance to live. 

Mind and morals, minus muscle—a 
sacrilege and a sin. C. E. Re 
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In action! You can't really 
know what this little machine 


can do for you—and your business—until 

you have seen it in action, until you have examined 

it for yourself. In thousands of the world's biggest 

businesses it is today an indispensable mechanism for 

cutting, costsand speeding up efficiency. It prints quick- 

ly and cheaply all kinds of letters, forms, blanks, inter- 
And, by 


department communications, bulletins, etc. 
simply tracing or drawing them, illustrations, designs, diagrams, 
ete., may be included on the same sheet. No cuts to make—no 
type to be set—no wasteful and wearying repeat operations — no 
outside agencies with inside information about your affairs —and 
almostnoexpense. Quick,clean, the mimeograph delivers five thou- 
sand finely printed duplicates an hour. It saves time, labor, money. 
It systematizes and speeds up routine. It opens up new opportunities 
every day to keep in touch with your customers, your supply sources, 
your employees. You don't know the mimeograph unless you know 
the new mimeograph. Booklet “V” suggests some of its emergency 
uses. Writeforitnow. A.B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
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Bringing Ten Tons 


to a Dead Stop 


DETROIT 


FRONT and WORM-DRIVE REAR 


AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 


It takes far more than ten tons of resistance 
to stop ten tons in motion. 


But the oncoming mass of dead weight must be 


.Stopped—and quickly—for human safety depends on it! 


And somehow that tremendous restraining grip on 
the rear axle must be applied by the mere pressure 
of a human hand or foot. 


No matter how careful the driver, he often faces the unex- 
pected emergency, and then—it is absolutely up to the brakes. 


This puts a tremendous responsibility on the entire rear axle 
construction—spring seats, housing, axle shafts and gears, for in 
the act of stopping they and the brakes must inevitably be work- 
ing against each other. 


And Timken-Detroit Brakes Do Make Good 


These vitally important parts of the Timken-Detroit Worm- 
Drive Axle respond instantly to the pull on the brake levers. 
But they do not take hold with sudden violence, racking the 


vehicle and burning up the brake lining. They act with a swiftly ac- 
celerated motion like a mighty hand closing its fingers on the axle. 


The truck is slowed down to a dead stop in the shortest dis- 
tance with safety to itself and those in its path. 


To achieve this result requires more than a knowledge of good 
brake construction. Timken-Detroit engineering follows each 
axle into the plant of the truck builder to make sure as far as it 
is humanly possible that the arrangement of rods and levers by 
which the brakes are controlled, is correct 
and is properly installed. 


It is a satisfaction to any truck owner to 
know that when the test comes, the brakes 
will not fail. 


THE 
TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for 
h motor cars and trucks. 


Why I Believe in Deciding Things Quickly, by AL H. Woops 


Why I Believe in 
Deciding Things 
Quickly 


(Continued from page 26) 


vindicated. I was in a playbroker’s office 
one afternoon and I picked up a manu- 
script. I began to read it, and although it 
was a French farce—something I had no 
idea of how to produce—I became inter- 
ested, and when I reached the last page of 
the manuscript I turned to the broker 
without a moment’s hesitation, and said: 

“T want the production rights of this 
play." 

d Are you crazy, Al?” he said. "That's 
a two-dollar show." 

“All right,” I answered quietly. "Sup- 
pose I want to break into the two-dollar 
field. Who is going to stop me?" That 

lay was “The Girl from Rector's," and 
fore it had stopped playing there were 
seven companies on the road and it had 
earned me considerably more than $500,- 


But to break into this exclusive terri- 
tory was one of the hardest fights I ever 
had on my hands. None of the managers 
wanted to recognize me, actors refused to 
play for me, and it seemed impossible 
to get a theater. Everyone advised me to 
stay in my own field—melodrama—and 
not to try to compete with the two-dollar 
managers. But I was as determined to 
make the aristocrats of the theatrical world 
recognize me as I had been to enter melo- 
drama, eleven years before. So I left the 
firm of Sullivan, Harris and Woods to 
enter the high-class field of productions. 

As in the days of melodrama, I believed 
in a catchy title; so after I had obtained 
the rights to this French farce I walked 
up and down Broadway for days PONI 
for ideas. And finally, one rainy day, 
saw a beautiful girl go into Rector's. At 
the same time two women passed by, and 
I heard one say, enviously, to the other: 

“My, but I'd love to go to Rector's! 
Look at that girl going in there. I've never 
been there in my life." 

This gave me my title at once. 

After my introduction to Broadway 
with “The Girl from Rector's" one suc- 
cess followed another. “The Girl in the 
Taxi,” “Mme. Sherry,” and several other 
plays won instant favor, and then, shortly 
afterward, I signed Julian Eltinge as one 
of my stars. 


HE rise to stardom of Julian Eltinge is 
simply another instance of the value of 
quee judgment. I was walking into 
ammerstein’s vaudeville theater one day 
when I heard a fine voice coming from the 
stage. The usher was bringing me to m 
seat and I asked her who this beautiful, 
stylishly-gowned woman was. She began 
to giggle, and walked away without an- 
swering. I wondered why she had laughed, 
but I understood when Julian Eltinge, at 
the end of his performance, removed his 
wig and revealed himself as a sturdy, well- 
built masculine individual. 

“Good lord!” I remember saying to my- 
self. “If Julian Eltinge can fool an old 
theatrical bird like myself, he can fool 
thousands of others around this country." 


to thousands of people. 


AtIroquois Falls the population 


of the town took refuge in the 
plant of the Abitibi Pulp & Paper 
Company, a modern building of rein- 
forced concrete with steel window- 


sashes and a Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


The building was wrapped in smoke 
and flame. The air was literally afire. 
Thousands of cords of wood in the 
adjacent yards blazed in the fierce 
sixty-mile-an-hour wind. 


Fornine hours they cowered there with 
windows and doors locked air-tight 
and fire-hose and sprinklers working, 
while the fire raged about them. 


The insurance inspectors who arrived 
four days later stated in heir official 
report that the mill-buildings were 
brought through undamaged. 


The roof was in good condition and is 
still on duty. It made an ideal, fire- 
proof, non-inflammable fire-blanket. 
Embers that fell upon it made the 
pitch soften and smoke but did not 
ignite it. 

Surely this is proof positive that 


This Roof Helped 
Save 1600 Lives! 


In the summer of 1916 a terrific 
fire swept 650 square miles of 
Ontario forests. It wiped out whole 
villages, bringing death and terror 


had passed through 
around the 
and twisted 


Roofing Contrs.—Metal Shingle & Siding Co.. Montreal 
ngineer—George F. Hardy, New York City 
General Contrs.—Morrow & Beatty, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 


Barrett Specification Roofs have 


great fire-resisting properties. 


But that is only one of their many 
points of superiority. Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs cost less per year of 
service than any other permanent 
roof; they cost nothing to maintain; 
they take the base rate of insurance 
and, further, they are guaranteed for 
twenty years as follows: 


20- Year Guaranty 


We are now prepared to give a 20-Year Surety 
Bond Guaranty on every Barrett Specification 
Roof of fifty squares and over in all towns in 
the United States and Canada of 25,000 
population and more, and in smaller places 
where our Inspection Service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore and will be furnished by us without 
charge. Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by us, 
and that The Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request 


3. Ah 
The Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis ` 
Cleveland Cincinnati ttsburg Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minnea polis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
BARRETT CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto 
peg ancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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A man at 35 is 
in a rut or on the 
road to success— 


Which are YOU ? 


UCCESSFUL business men often 
term the ages between 28 and 35 
as the “Dangerous Age” because 
many men at that age seem to think 
it is unnecessary to continue training 


themselves to be leaders. 

Junior executives, at the age of 35, whose 
salaries range from $1500 to $3000 are apt to 
think that e sides of the rut" are too 
steep for them to climb. 


Every business act is based on Law 

Every act of business—from a simple oral 
contract on sales and delivery to the organi- 
zation of a big corporation—is based on law. 
It is natural, therefore, that law trained men 
should be in demand by all modern, efficient 
business concerns who base a man's earning 
capacity upon the degree of responsibility 
he is qualified to assume. 


The Law-Trained Man gets ahead 


in business 
His training equips him to analyze, direct 
and control. He has learned how. 


A large percentage of the Big Corpora- 
tions are managed by law trained men. at 
is because such men have the foundation 
mentally that allows for safe decision, sound 

romotion work, accurate judgment. There 
is always a better position open to the man 
who is law trained. 


War has increased the demand 
for Law Trained Men 


Industrial opportunities for business executives are to be 
seen on every hand. Law trained men will be sought for 
these positions of power and leadership at attractive salar- 
ies. tow trained men are needed now to share the respon- 
sibilities and to reap the big rewards. 


The Law brought to You 


speaking of the Law. 
The Modern American Law Course and Service of the 
Blackstone Institute has been scientifically p: by 


eighty recognized l authorities. It is written in a sim- 
x Er nas arr sr o cn It gives you in your spare hours 
a thorough, practical gronding in the fundamental princi- 
ples of law, under the personal guidance of experienced and 
capable lawyers and law trained business men. 


Get further information—Write for 
118-page Free Book 


Our new book “The Law Trained Man” has an interest- 
ing, instructive message for every ambitious man. The man 
who thinks he is “in a rut” will find i ion and hope 
in it. It explains how a law training wi holp yoa become 
more successful in business or professional life. Sending 
for a copy today obligates you in no way. 

Simply mail the coupon below. Blackstone Institute, 
Dept. 23, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law Trained Man,” 118-page book — FREE 


Check 
with X 


Adm. to Bar 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 23, 608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


And I proceeded to sign Mr. Eltinge to 
a seven-years contract, which has but re- 
cently expired. The Broadway critics, of 
course, thought I should be examined by a 
lunacy commission when they heard what 
I had done. 

“What!” they cried. “Put Eltinge in- 
to a two-dollar show with regular music 
and chorus girls, and principals? Woods 
must be crazy. He’ll lose a fortune.” 

But when Julian Eltinge ran for three 
years in New York and other cities in 
“The Fascinating Widow,” all those who 
had criticized my judgment remained si- 
lent. And when he followed this up with 
three more years of “Cousin Lucy,” which 
the late Charles Klein wrote especially for 
him, all doubt as to the wisdom of making 
Julian Eltinge a star was removed. El- 
tinge has never failed to play less than 
forty weeks in any season, and has proved 
one of the greatest drawing cards the 
American stage has ever known. 

Incidentally, the building and naming a 
theater after Julian Eltinge started as a 
joke. I was walking up Forty-second 
Street one day with a newspaper man, and 
happening to pass the space where the El- 
tinge Theater now stands, I said, in a jest: 

“See that plot of ground? I'm going to 
buy that and build a theater on it and 
name it after qum Eltinge." 

* Great stuff!" he cried, and the next 
day I saw the story about my naming a 
theater after Eltinge in all tlie morning 
papers. 

ell, I had to admit that I was caught 
in my own joke. I could have wriggled out 
of it in some way, I suppose; but suddenly 
the thought occurred to me, “Why not? 
It will be a profitable investment.” So I 
sent for architects, and what originated as 
a joke turned out to be the home of “With- 
in the Law,” “The Song of Songs,” “The 
Yellow Ticket,” “Innocent,” “Kick In,” 
* Cheating Cheaters,” and now “‘ Business 
Before Pleasure." 


WHILE I am on this topic of real es- 
tate I suppose I might as well tell of a 
peculiar theory of mine which is laughed 
at by most people, and that is that the 
most desirable*theaters in the world to 
produce a play in are on Forty-second 
Street in New York. 

I have a horror and a prejudice against 
producing a play off this street. I would 
rather wait for months than have one of 
my plays on any other street. This year, 
several of my plays are off Forty-second 
Street, and 1 assure you that only the 
force of circumstances and the fact that I 
am associated with the Messrs. Shubert in 
their production permit their presence on 
any other street. 

Lu: only believe in Forty-second Street, 
but I also have facts to back up my belief. 
No one can deny that Forty-second Street 
is one of the best known streets in this 
country. That and Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway are the three streets which the 
man and woman who live out of New 
York dream of seeing some day. 

I was in a small town recently paying a 
visit to an old friend, when several men 
and women dropped into his house. He 
introduced me as being from New York, 
and the first remark one of the women 
made was: 

“Td give anything to be able to stand 
on the corner of Broadway and Forty-sec- 
ond Street some night and $e; all the lights 


For Furniture 


Indoor air in winter is usually too warm and 
always too dry. This atmosphere takes the life 
out of furniture—makes it harsh, dry, brittle— 
liable to crack and chip easily. Treatment with 


3-in-One Oil 


is needed to preserve and protect the wood. 
Put some 3-in-One on a cloth wrung out in cold 
water. With this go over your fine furniture— 
rubbing well. Don't try to cover too much 
surface at once. Dry and polish with a soft 
cloth, following the wood grain always. 
is treatment thoroughly cleans and renews 
the finish—brings back the rich lustre of new- 
ness. No sign of 3-in-One remains on 
the surface to fingermark or rub off. 
'The pores of the wood absorb every 
vestige of oil. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 
15c, bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses—both FREE. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 EYH. Broadway, New York 
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LOUIS FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 60 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Brockie & Hastings, Architects, Philadel; 


Cost Much Less Than Paint 
Wear Longer—More Artistic 


“Your stains have proved most satisfactory. I 
have five lakeside cottages finished with them. 
My one painted cottage costs me almost as much 
as all the rest to keep fresh looking. My cot- 
tages are considered quite artistic.” 


Joseph H. Scranton, Washington, N. J. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


have proved their artistic effects and wearing and 
wood preserving qualities in every climate for 
thirty years. You are sure of them. Don’t take 
substitutes made of kerosene and crude colors. 


You can get Cabot's Stains everywhere. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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How to Save Both 


IT isn't the light you use, it's the light 
you waste that counts. 


You can have all the light you need— 
and still save money—by using HYLO 
Mazpa—it turns down. 


HYLO Mazpa lamps save their cost 4 
to 5 times over since they save more than 
34 of the Electricity when turned low. 


The “Lo” light of HYLO is 
enough for rooms not actually 
od evenings. i 

“A Little Light All Night 
is Right” for Halls, Bath Room, 
Nursery, Sick Room and that 
dangerous turn in the Stairs. 
It is protection and comfort 
combined — infinitely better 
than stark darkness in these 
times. 

HYLO, when turned low, 
can be flashed into full Mazpa 
brilliancy instantly, at the 
touch of a string. 

LO can be purchased 
from practically every Elec- 
tric Dealer and Electric Light 
Company: Also Hardware 
and Department Stores. 


2r 


c PE id 
=> 


one 


O uses one-quarter the 
Electricity consumed by Re- 
sistance Devices. 


HYLO Carbon-Büc Every, HYLO is Guaranteed— 
200732 candle power oney back tf wanted. 
each, turns down to 
one candle power. 28 
to32 volts for Private 


Home and Farm 
Plani 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
New York City 


12 West Broadway 


Our Government asks us to save coal. 
n you turn down a HYLO Lamp 
youare doing just that. Comfort and 


Duty are combined in the HYLO. 


Boston 
Garter 
MEA 


Single Grips" 


25: and 50 35cand50c 


d W Jj 
. e 
Your Wife Will Know 
Get a new pair of Boston Garters and ask 
your wife to examine them, She will recog- 
nize the superior grade of materials used — 
she will oe the careful, painstaking 
workmanship and will understand why it is 
that ** Bostons’’ wear so long. 
Sold Everywhere. 25c., 35c., 50c. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 


| and the, people and the restaurants and 
theaters. It must be wonderful." 

Now if that woman ever comes to New 
York, do you know where she is going to 
make a beeline for? Forty-second Street 
is the answer, and there are thousands like 
her in every town and village of this coun- 
| try. 

It is always a good thing to build a the- 
ater where there are three or four others, 
because that means that a large crowd will 
come to that street or district eight times 
a week. Now, because of the gathering of 
that crowd, several things can happen: 
Let us say that the other theaters are 
crowded and that mine is not filled. The 
people who can’t get into the other theaters 
will come to mine, because it is only hu- 
man to take the next best thing and the 
one that is nearest at hand. If a man can't 
get into one show, he will walk into the one 
next in line. Then, too, the people who go 
to the other man's show see my electric 
lights, and say, “Oh, ‘Business Before 
Pleasure' is playing at the Eltinge. I 
must go and see that." And the chances 
are that he or she will see the play, where- 
as if my theater were all alone on Forty- 
sixth or Forty-eighth Street, they would 
not have seen my electric sign and might 
never see my play. And, as a clinching 
reason, thin over the fact that Forty- 
second Street has more first-class theaters 
than all Chicago. 


d MAY people askyme whom I consider 


the most wonderful manager in the 
theatrical business to-day. I have no hesi- 
tation in naming Mr. George M. Cohan. 
I would rather talk to George Cohan for 
ten minutes than to any other person in 
the world for three hours—bar none. 

No one knows the wonderful personal- 
ity of that man until he talks to him in- 
timately. I find it hard to restrain myself 
in writing my appreciation of him. I want 
to burst into superlatives and adjectives. 

I was up at Saranac Lake once, for a 
week’s rest, and there I found at least a half- 
dozen broken-down actors, suffering from 
lung trouble, who were being entirely su 
ported by George M. Cohan. I penionally 
saw the checks he sent these men at the 
end of each week. And one of them, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, said to 


e: 

“Tf the world only knew of the great- 
ness of George M. Cohan, he would be 
considered as far more than a great actor 
or manager. No one knows the charity, 
the quiet, never-revealed acts of mercy he 
performs. In every kind thing he does, the 
one condition he makes is that no one 
should ever know about it." 

But aside from his wonderful personal- 
ity and his great heart, think of the powers 
of the man. He has been called the great- 
est American playwright; his songs have 
brought him a fortune; his dancing is re- 
nowned in every part of the country; and 
he personally stages and directs all of his 
plays, musical or otherwise. In other 
words, there isn't a thing connected with 
the theater that George M. Cohan cannot 
do. And he is just as modest and unas- 
suming to-day, when he is worth millions 
of dollars, as he was when he, as part of the 
Four Cohans, was getting about fifty dol- 
lars a week down at Tony Pastor's, twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

It is my opinion that there was never 
such a chance for the young actor and 
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The Home Soldier 


is doing her part in these 
strenuous times, and stern 
necessities are educating 
all of us in food quality. 


Aside from its achieved 
reputation as a true build- 
er of body and brain, 


Grape-Nuts 


has economical features 
for every housewife to 
consider. 


Grape-Nuts food requires 
no sugar, for in its 
twenty-hour baking a 
quantity of grape-sugar 
is developed from the 
grains. Then, too, less 
milk or cream is required 
than for the ordinary 
cereal. 


Barley is mixed with 
wheat in Grape-Nuts, 
providing an economy 
over an all-wheat food 
and further enriching it. 
And it can be eaten to the 
last atom—not a particle 
of waste. 


And best of all, it is about 
93% wholesome, deli- 
cious nutrition. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason" 
for Grape-Nuts 
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and beauty. 
clean. 


grade Varnishes. 


Murphy Varnishes: 


Murphy Transparent Spar 


Newark 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


EA. We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich ina 

week. But if you are anxious to 


. L. Evans Schoo! | o! Cartooning 
mial 834 Leader Buliding — Cleveland, Ohio leveland, Ohi 


J50 ^ EREA 5E a Month 


The master- 


piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted 
to the second, positions, tempers- 
ture and isochronism. Encased 
\ at factory into your choice of the 
exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
Burlington 


All sizes for both 
men and women 


The great Burlington Watch sentonsimplerequest, Pay 
atrate of $2.50a month. You pay only therock bottom 
price—no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. Your 
name and address on a postcard is enough. Get this 
offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1053, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


Lasting Beauty For Your Floors 


Any varnish will make floors look well tem 
But if you care enough for your floors to 
give them lasting beauty they should be finished with 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


**the varnish that lasts longest” 


The natural grain and color of the wood shows 
through Murphy Floor Varnish with all its richness 
finished floors are easy to keep 

A damp od or mop cleans them instantly: 


Unlike most quality products, Murphy Trans- 
parent Floor Varnish costs no more than other first 


But it goes farther and lasts longest and that 
makes it the most economical floor varnish you can buy. 


A paint and hardware dealer near you sells these 


Murphy Transparent Interior 


Send for our book “Beautiful Floors and How to Care for 
them". It tells just how to give your floors lasting beauty. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, ir., President 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 


money: 


esire to 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


Chicago 
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$50 fo$ $5002 W Week. Writeatonce 


and take advantage of the Special Limited ofer now 


one for Secu: large tuition Write n 
while thie afer lasts. "for | full Aree 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION, 

431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 
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Zycos 
BAROMETERS 
Why? 


YourDealer will tell you 
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x ROCHESTER NY 


actress as to-day. The movies have made 
this possible, of course, by capturing al- 
most everyone with any reputation at all. 
But even without the movies, there has al- 
ways been a great dearth of men and wom- 
en who can really act. 

Even among the stars, the well-known 
ones, there are very few who have great 
ability, ability that can compare with that 
of a great lawyer, physician, or writer. 
The greatest actor in America to-day is 
John Rasa. and yet he only began to 
take his work seriously about two years 
ago when I asked him to play the leading 
dramatic róle in “Kick In.” Up to that 
time he had just walked through his róles 
without effort. He had put no real work 
into his job. 

“But I can’t play a dramatic rôle,” 
Barrymore protested in my office, when I 
showed him his part. “I’m a comedian." 

“Forget it," I advised him. “With your 
wonderful ability, you can play anything. 
It's time you settled down and did some- 
thing serious. ‘The Fortune Hunter’ and 
other light things are all very well, but 
here is your chance to show what you can 
do with an emotional rôle.” 

The opening night of “ Kick In,” it was 
funny to see the faces of the critics and the 
audience. Here was a new Barrymore, a 
man with emotional strength, an actor 
who carried conviction, one whose admir- 
able work wanted to make you tear off the 
roof of the theater. And in “Justice” his 
work as that half-crazed, persecuted Lon- 
don clerk was a revelation. And by his 
acting in “Peter Ibbetson” he is confirm- 
ing the opinion that he is destined to be- 
come one of the great actors of the world. 


"THERE are many other claims, of course, 
to the leading place on the American 
stage to-day. There can be no doubt that 
Otis Skinner is a wonderful actor. He is an 
excellent craftsman, a sterling player, and 
has a fine personality. John Mason is also a 
man I admire for the many great pieces of 
acting he has done in his long career. 
Mason is the one man I instinctively turn 
toward when I have a róle I think he 
might fit in, because I know he can play 
almost any part, and play it well. 

David Warfield is another fine crafts- 
man, but I wish he would get some new 
plays and show what he can do with parts 
other than an old man who gets a raw deal. 

George Arliss is really an Englishman, 
and so should not be classed among Amer- 
ican actors. He is, however, a great artist. 
If he were an American, I should have to 
place him at the head of the older actors, 
just as Barrymore is the leader of the 
younger school. He goes about the prepa- 
ration of his part as carefully as most cau- 
tious business men go about making their 
investments. His picture of Disraeli is one 
of the most marvelous pieces of character 
delineation that this country has been 
privileged to see. Through inability to get 
another good p lay, he has been forced to 
use “ Disraeli” Pr five years, and yet 
when I saw him in a revival of it last year 
he was playing it just as well as when he 
started. 

Among the actresses, there can be no 
doubt as to Elsie Ferguson's supremacy. 
Hereis a woman who had wondrous beauty 
and ability, a combination almost a neces- 
sity for great success on the stage. As to 
Miss Ferguson's beauty there can be no 
argument, and as for her versatility one 
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Why Franklin Carsare Sellingand: 
Why They Will Continue to Sell 


OU hear a great deal of 
talk about the automo- 
bile business. 


Just write this down for a 
fact: 


The service car—the car of 
practical utility—has nothing 
to fear from these exacting 
times. The nature of demand 
has changed but demand goes 
on. 


Buyers want economy. 


The car that meets condi- 
tions is not suffering for buyers. 


The economical utility car 
will “carry on" as long as the 
country carries on—men must 
get about. 


Unthinking people who refer 
to every passenger automobile 
as a pleasure car do not speak 
of the “‘pleasure elevator” or 
the “pleasure trolley.” 


When the utility car stops, 
the country will stop. We can- 
not go back to old methods. 
Feed is high and there are not 
enough horses. 


In Every Thrift and Efficiency 
Test Held the Franklin 
Established a Record 


Perhaps because the automo- 
bile is a comparatively new in- 
vention, is the reason why no 
universal standard of mileage 
for either gasoline or tires has 
been adopted by all cars. Or 
perhaps it is figured that mo- 
torists are not interested in low 
operating and maintenance 
costs. 


It remains a fact, however, 
that if all fine cars were as 
efficient as the Franklin, a gal- 
lon of gasoline would deliver 
more than the typical average 
of six to eleven miles. It would 


go twenty or more miles, as 
Franklin owners daily make a 
gallon go. 


It is also certain that if all 
cars were as efficient as the 
Franklin, a set of tires would do 
considerably better than 6,000 
or 7,000 miles. The national 
mileage of Franklin owners, 
over a five year period and com- 
piled from owners’ own reports, 
show 10,203 miles to the set. 


For every fine motor car to 
be as efficient as the Franklin, 
every fine motor car would 
have to be scientifically con- 
structed—a scientific light weight 
car. 


Trend Toward Franklin Cars 
Since Increased Costs of 
Gasoline and Tires 


To get Franklin efficiency, 
means doing away with the gas- 
oline-consuming Water Cooling 
System and adopting DIRECT 
AIR COOLING. 


This means the elimination of 
the 177 complicated parts of 
plumbing that hold water—then 
as in the Franklin, there would 
be nothing to freeze in Winter; 
and in Summer there would be 
nothing to overheat. And the 
expense that follows these an- 
noyances, of course, would be 
avoided. 


To get Franklin tire mileage 
and Franklin long-life, every 
fine motor car would have to 
adopt Franklin flexible construc- 
tion; its light unsprung weight; 
its full elliptic springs—the bas- 
ic Franklin principles that min- 
imize friction and drag, and do 
away with excessive and un- 
necessary hammering on the 
tires. 


The used car problem too 
would be solved. All a motor- 
ist has to do to ascertain the 
relative long life of fine motor 
cars is to study used car ad- 
vertising and the prices quoted. 
It tells the motorist, if he is 
alert, what to avoid when con- 
sidering the purchase of a new 
car. 


Construction of Motor Cars 
Shows Motorists Whether 
Economy is Possible 


Whenever a motorist won- 
ders why he is unable to join in 
the conservation of the na- 
tion's gasoline and rubber— 


Whenever he feels that his 
operating and maintenance 
costs are double that of his 
friend the Franklin owner— 


He need only to examine the 
construction of his car. 


Then know the facts about 
the Franklin Basic Principles of 
Scientific-Light-Weight Con- 
struction. 


These principles and the 1,000 
pounds difference in weight in 
favor of the Light Weight 
Franklin are very likely to 
make him a Franklin Owner— 
immediately. 


Touring Car . 2280 Ibs. 
Cabriolet 2485 lbs. 
Town Car . 2610 lbs. 
Runabout . 2160 Ibs. 
Sedan . 2610 Ibs. 
Limousine 2620 Ibs. 
F cae Roadster 

2280 Ibs. 
Broughan 2575 lbs. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y, U.S.A. 
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You get more than paint 
in a Sherwin-Williams can 
You get a service 


There is in every can, whether it be a paint for walls, 
a paint for woodwork, an outside paint or a paint for 
any other of the many home surfaces, a vast amount 
of study, experiment and research. Laboratories are 
maintained, mines are operated, huge plants are 
erected, special machines are devised, warehouses 
maintained and retail stores secured, in order that 
you may have the best possible finish for each surface 
in and around your house. 


It is this service, never slighted, whether devoted to the 
paint for a whole railroad or the enamel for your stove-pipe 
that insures for you the highest quality and greatest satisfaction 
in whatever Sherwin-Williams finish you buy. 


Thirty thousand dealers sell Sherwin-Williams products. 
If you cannot locate one near you write direct to us. 


Address, The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 


| has only to recall her contrasting perform- 
| ances as che heroines of “Outcast” and 
! “Shirley Kaye." Those who saw “‘Out- 
' cast” will recall the vivid, swift picture 
she gave of a London night-hawk, the 
lump that she made rise in your throat. 
And in a totally different part, that of a 
comedienne in “Shirley Kaye," she scored 
another distinct personal success. 
I would rank, among the younger ac- 
tresses, Marjorie Rambeau and Jane Cowl 
as two actresses who have not yet achieved 
| their full powers but who show great 

promise. This is especially true of Mar- 
| jorie Rambeau, who came to New York a 
few years ago practically unknown. She 
was known, at first, as the wife of Willard 
Mack, the author of “Kick In," but of 
late I have been hearing that Willard 
Mack was once the husband of Marjorie 
Rambeau, the new star. Both Miss Cowl 
and Miss Rambeau have exceptional abil- 
ity, and they can play comedy as well as 
tragedy. I have seen Jane Cowl convulse 
her friends with her comedic ability, but 
as yet she has not had a chance to demon- 
strate that to the public. 

Amongtheplaywrights, now that Charles 
Klein is dead, I consider Edward Sheldon 
the best we have in this country. He has 
the education, the experience and, what is 
| more, the fires of youth burning within 
him; I predict that in a few years he will 
be writing plays which will make him as 
well known in the traditions of the drama 
as Ibsen, or Shaw, or Thomas. 

Speaking of poor Charles Klein re- 
minds me of how ashamed he was of 
“Potash and Perlmutter,” the first play of 
the series which he wrote in collaboration 
with Montague Glass. I could not per- 
suade him to write the play at first, and 
when it was done he stipulated that his 
name should not appear as its author. 
Afterward, when it was a sensational suc- 
cess, he cabled from London, “You ma 
use my name as the author now.” But 
didn’t need it then; the play was already 
standing on its own feet. 

And when it came to producing the 
play in London he insisted that the Lon- 
don audiences would not like it. We sat 
together on the opening night, and when 
I heard the first laugh, I grabbed his arm, 
and said, “Charlie, it’s going over.” And 
a few minutes later, when a roar came” 
from the audience, I said, “Charlie, it’s 
over. 


IN READING what I have written, it 
occurs to me that some may think Iam 
a great egotist to be writing in this manner 
of my achievements. On that point I 
want to make myself clear. I don't con- 
sider myself any smarter or greater than 
thousands of other people around me. In 
fact, it is a point of pride with me that I 
am just like eighty-five per cent of the 
peeve in this country. And because I am, 
have been successful. 

The plays I produce are the plays 
which have appealed to me when I have 
read them. font only select and stage 
plays that I like, because of the very fact 
that I am one of the common ple, one 
of the eighty-five per cent in ha oxneny 
who live a common, ordinary, decent life. 
What I like, I am pretty sure that a large 
number of people will like, because I am 
one of them. Do you get my point? 

If I tried to be artistic, like David 
Belasco or Arthur Hopkins, I should be a 
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rank failure. Those men have been suc- ! 
cessful because they have been themselves, 
they have done things which are natural 
to them. And. no one who wants to suc- 
ceed in life should try to be otherwise. 
The man who tries to be other than him- 
self is headed straight for failure. Do 
the things you want to do in this life. 
Follow your natural instincts. I don't see 
how a man can be happy who does other- | 
wise. 

It has always been my natural instinct, 
as I have said repeatedly through this 
article, to make quick decisions. The most | 
recent example of that natural instinct is | 
my decision to build a theater in Chicago. | 
I was walking along Dearborn Street one | 
day last spring, and I happened to look up | 
and found myself on the corner of Ran- | 
dolph and Dearborn streets. The thought 
suddenly occurred to me that this would be 
an excellent site for a theater, and within 


twenty-four hours I had signed a lease for ' 


the ground and architects were at work on 
the plan for the theater. : 

Investing eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a sudden decision certainly shows 
that I believe in deciding things quickly, 
doesn't it? 


NORA BAYES has taken her pen in 
hand and written an article for the 


next number of the magazine which , 


tells how she picks out the songs that 


make you laugh and cry when she , 


sings them on the stage. You have 
done some of the laughing and crying 
yourself. Now you'll want to read 
what she says about it. 
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Civics while you were away this summer, 
and passed the exams." 

“That’s very nice. How about to-mor- 
row, then?" 

“Oh, Tuesday's my Navy League day. 
And then, of course, Thursdays and Satur- 
oe I captain a division at the Red Cross 
shop.” 

“Don’t you find your Sundays a drag on 
your hands, dear?” The acid of it eats its 
way into the wires. 

“Sundays? Oh, no! You‘ see, I’ve 
pledged my Sunday mornings to the—” 

But a sharp clack, followed by a clamor- 
ous silence, tells Florence that the connec- 
tion has been broken at the other end. 

With her whole day stretching dreary 
and companionless before her, what is 
there left for Miss Lie-abed to do but to go 


and get a job? If she doesn't she's eyed 


askance. 

It wasn't so long ago—was it?—when 
this might have been considered a choice 
bit of scandal: 

"Girls, have you heard about Ethel? 
They say she's gone to work. Actually! 
And with all her money! But then, she al- 
ways was a little queer, even at college. 
Her poor mother!" 

Now, when heads are close together, the 
modern gossip-monger has another tale to 
tell: * My dear, I have it on good author- 
ity. She isn’t doing anything, not a thing. 


LSON $ LASTS A LIFETIME 
Unlock the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages 
Insert NEW Pages 
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ALWAYS NEW-Every six 
months all subscribers to NELSON'S 
receive their. Renewal Pages— 250 
pages or more—between 500 and 700 
pages each year. These include over 
2,000 changes, and keep NELSON'S 
perpetually accurate and up to date. 
NELSON'S NOW CONTAINS such 
new and vital subjects as a Complete Chrono- 
logical Record of the War with New War 
Maps to date. 

New War Revenue Act, War Income Tax, 
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iving amounts al- 
lowed for old encyclopedias to apply 
as part payment on a new Nelson's 
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Every American Now a World Citizen 


“The remarkable events that ‘are being enacted in our day have brought 
every man, woman, and child of the United States into close touch with all 
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Russia, Italy, Canada, Germany, South America can never be a matter of 
indifference to us again. The Great War has made us Citizens of the 
World. For this reason I am glad to have association with NELSON'S 
Great Enterprise which is helping people to world citizenship." —Dr. John H. 
Finley, N. Y. Commissioner of Education. 


ELSON'S 


PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA 
& Research Service Bureau 


gives you all the information 
contained in other Encyclopaedias, 
and thousands of new subjects 
that are not to be found in 
any other Reference Work. 


ke Born in America—Made in America 
By Americans—For Americans—and 


"When All Others Fail, 
Look It Up in Nelson's"* 


It Covers the Whole World 


THE LONDON TIMES says: 
“Nelson’s large Editorial Staff is at 
the disposal of their customers, and 
they are, as the most extensive 
Encyclopædia publishers in the world, 
able to put a vast body of information 
at the service of those who desire it.” 


Nelson’s Research Service Burezu 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE, every 
purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any time are in doubt on any 
subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the posi- 
tive assurance that you will promptly receive the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information. 


Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for 120 Years 
Dept. 50C 381 Fourth Ave, N. Y. City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, containing color maps, plates and photo- 
graphs, and full information how, by easy monthly 
payments, I can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson's 
Research Service Bureau for Special Information. This 


must incur no obligation whatever on my part. 
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This aristocratic 
Spanish chair is 
bold of line and 
Sere sting de- 


signed, Seat is 
rush, the back 
woven cane 


Part time employment secu: 
and positions guarante 


to grad 4 
jew Opens Apri 2d, Writ 
dienen us. education and course interested in. Write Toda 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING oF DL Og | condi * Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1053, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Save $43 


On this typewriter. Big busi- 
ness everywhere has stamped 


27 Broadway 


E LANGUAGES & LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortina- 
phone Language Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 
let today; easy payment plan, 
Endorsed by leading universities 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL 
EDUCATION fiat work and ap- ; 


proved scientific methods Practical Ap- 
plied Electricity in one year, Commercia. 
Engineering in two years and Electrical 
Engineering in three years, S 
Course gives you big advantage 


SPAN-UMBRIAN 
The New 
Berkey & Gay Design 


N Span-Umbrian, Berkey & Gay have created 
the style which is peculiarly well adapted to 
the home of today. 


The splendid proportions of this furniture fit it. 
admirably for modern rooms, while the wonderful 
carving and the wine-dark mellow tone of the 
wood meet modern ideals of beauty and distinc- 
tion. But you will find that Span-Umbrian’s 
greatest charm is its homelikeness—that lovable, 
indefinable quality which makes this furniture a 
cherished part of your home and of your life. 


To learn about this furniture’s rich historical 
background, send 25c for “The Story of Span- 
Umbrian Furniture.” If the best furniture shop 
near you does not have this furniture, write us 
and we will gladly tell you where you can find it. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 163 Monroe 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The fine proportions, no 
less than the exquisite 
Spanish carving and trac- 
ery designs, make this table 
a beautiful piece of furni- 
ture would adorn 
any home 


trade ^40 tention to stammering and lisping. Recommended by 


01 
M drafted. "atest singers of Europe. No matter how ho 
for studenta T grea g pe. matte pe- 


uaten. 3 " 
for free illustrated catalog. 


less yourcase may seem, send for literature. 


) its approval on the 


TYPEWRITERS 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES : rebuilt Model 5 today. 
Suite 2014, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Spanish-french-English-Italian-German 


Send now forinformation on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. (Used at home.) Makes weak, 
harsh and husky voices strong and clear. Special at- 


for our literature, absolutely FREE 
and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 


Visible L. C. SMITH 


Take no chances. Get our 
easy payment offer on this 


Larkin Co. Desk TA318, Buffalo, N.Y. 


And they say she sleeps till nine. How 
dreadful for the family. They've always 
been so proud." 

I know a woman who until last spring 
was a semi-invalid of years' standing. She 
was forbidden to rise until noon. Walking 
was taboo. Excitement was sure death. 
Work? It wasn't even discussed. And, 
above all, no effort. Oh, absolutely no ef- 
fort. That woman is at the head of the 
most successful Red Cross shop in Chicago. 
She has been working there every day 
from nine until five since last May. Her 
husband tried to make her take a vacation 
in the summer, but she refused. She has 
invented a new bed garment for fracture 
cases. It has been endorsed by the Red 
Cross at Washington. One day she got an 
idea for a leg rest. She bought a hook at a 
five- and ten-cent store, and out of that 
hook evolved her invention. It is being 
used extensively in field hospitals. She is 
happy, capable, radiant. That woman 
will never be able really to enjoy another 
day's illness. 


FoR that matter, what has become of the 
entire class known as the Idle Rich? 
They’re the hardest-driven lot to be found 
anywhere to-day. Their sons are drilling 
troops, guiding aëroplanes, driving ambu- 
lances. Their daughters are nursing, 
working in factories, sewing, organizing, 
directing relief work, lecturing, and driv- 
ing ambulances, too, as expertly as their 
brothers. For Mrs. Millionaire life is just 
one committee meeting after another. 
Mr. Millionaire is slaving in Washington, 
meanwhile, laying his hard-earned fortune 
at the feet of Freedom—and that’s as true 
as it is alliterative. Compared to the life 
of the Idle Rich to-day a ditch-digger’s 
existence is a thing of sybaritic ease, not 
to say sloth. 

Visit any class in anything from surgical 
to salad dressings to-day, and you'll find 
there two types of women in whose faces 
there is an especial peace, in spite of the 
tumultuous times. The one is the woman 
whose age may be anything from fifty to 
sixty-five. She has reared her children, 
and now they are men and women grown. 
Her household—the smooth-running mod- 
ern household of to-day—needs only her 
guidance. Her life work behind her, she is 
still young in spirit, young in heart, young 
in body even. Enforced idleness has un- 
dermined the nerves and health of thou- 
sands of such women. Sanatoriums are 
filled with them. Resort verandas resound 
to the creaking of their rocking chairs. 
With years of potential usefulness ahead 
of them, they allow themselves to rust out 
for sheer lack of work to do. Bridge, clubs, 
a little dabbling in charities, these fail to 
act as an outlet for their abundant ener- 
gies. The urge is not there. In none of 
these things is the necessity, the thing that 
cries, “We need you." 

Watch that woman's face to-day. All 
its slack and flabby lines seem to have 
been ironed out into a new firmness. She 
sews on surgical garments, and her expert 
fingers scorn the bastings of the tyro. She 
is capable of putting together the com- 
plicated apron of the surgeon by the use of 
the machine alone, and to do it faultlessly, 
so that the pitiless eye of the inspector 
finds no flaw. Household conservation is a 
phrase that has no terrors for her. She's 
had thirty years' experience in it to make 
her familiar with all its tricks. Relief work 
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among the families of soldiers? She can 
get the key to the economic, physical, and 
social welfare of the family after ten min- 
utes’ talk with the bewildered and helpless 
little mother. Any well-balanced, capable 
woman of fifty or more, who has success- 
fully raised her own family and managed 
her household, is qualified to do just such 
work for the good of the Government to- 
day, and she is doing it magnificently. 
It’s a second blooming for her, and a rade 
ant one. 

The other is that restless, unsatisfied, 
high-tensioned woman whom love has 

assed by, or who has herself passed him 
y. In an attempt to still the heart-hun- 
ger she goes in for culture, this woman 
—or Rights, or Suffrage, or the Labor 
Movement. You see her at symphony con- 
certs, at strike meetings; she attends 
classes in French, or parliamentary law, or 
the Italian renaissance, or birth control. 
To the work that is to be done to-day she 
can bring a wealth of pent-up energy, and 
she does, so that that energy, concen- 
trated on a single line of endeavor, is doing 
tremendous things at this time. 


ND right here I want to sound a note 
of warning to the erstwhile idler. Of 
all the habits in the world, the habit of 
work is the most tenacious. Once ac- 
quired, it is almost impossible to shake off. 
Ido not mean that all those women who, 
since last May or thereabouts, have been 
hemming surgeons’ aprons at the Red 
Cross shops, taking care of the Podzilni 
babies over on the West Side since Mrs. 
Podzilni has had to go to work, piling lum- 
ber, running elevators, filing names or 
knitting sweaters, are going to become so 
obsessed by their work that'they'll scorn 
the Wednesday matinée, turn up their 
nose at tennis, and abhor a game of bridge. 
That would be too dreadful to contem- 
plate. But I do mean that it is going to 
give them a new feeling toward these 
things. 

I am afraid that there has crept into 
this article a certain smugness, a self-com- 
placency concerning this joy-job, this 
work-throb. If I have, for one moment, 
conveyed the meaning that I'd rather sit 
in front of a typewriter in a ten by twelve 
room, on a snappy September morning, 
when the whole world in pink and green 
knitted sweaters appears to be streaming 
poe my door on its way to play eighteen 

oles, than do anything else in the world 
(this sentence is getting terribly Jameso- 
nian), then the value of this article is zero. 
'The habit of work, and the satisfaction 
that comes from having worked, are such 
that I know those eighteen holes, however 
successful, would taste dull and flat, once 
I deserted the typewriter for the lure of 
the links. And that's the secret of the 
glory of the work habit. Once you've had 
to earn your play, you never again can 
relish it unearned. The tang of the bitter- 
sweet ruins your taste for more cloying 


things. 

When the war is over, and the world is 
sane again, and order begins to come out 
of chaos, the whole feminine world will be 
found to have acquired a job. It will have 
been gained at a terrific price. But when 
they Balance up the books there will be 
found on the asset side of the ledger entry. 

IrEM—One working habit, newly acquired 
by millions of women. 

VALUE— Priceless. 


Why You Need 
This Work NOW 


You need it as a good citizen of our Nation, which is just enter- 
ingupon an international era when we must meet and com- 
pete with other countries. Furthermore, the United States 
is now an acknowledged world-leader, and to lead other na- 
tions rightly and safely we must study them and knowthem. 
You need this work as an individual because in whatever profession or 


The Great 


Question- Answerer 


24 VOLUMES 
80,000 ARTICLES 
Made in America; 

it covers the World 


occupation you may be engaged you 
must study it with referénce to other 
nations, with whose people, either as 
visitors or naturalized citizens, we must 
do business. That's why, both asa citizen 
and for individual benefit, you need 


The New 


International 
Encyclopedia 


SECOND EDITION; RECENTLY COMPLETED 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 
Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 


Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M. A.; TALCOTT WILLIAMS, L.L. D., L.H. D., Litt. D. 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL is the only standard, general reference work 


that is new from cover to cover and right down to date. 


later than the only leading encyclopedia 


STRONG Lapua t p 


POINTS 2. Authority: can be quoted 


on any subject without fear of 
successful contradiction. 

3. Comprehensiveness: covers a wider field 
than any other general reference work. It con- 
tains 80,000 articles—30,000 more than any other 
encyclopaedia. 


4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that 
even the young folks can understand. 

5. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain the text. 

6. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not 
too thin but easy to handle and to leaf., 

7. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically 
arranged and easy to find. 

8. Pronunciation: all except the most com- 
mon words made clear by a simple p ic sys- 
tem. Derivations also indicated. 


9. Bibli phy: every important subject su 
plemen by a full list of books that may 
consulted. 


10. Courses of Reading and Study: afford 
specialized help toward self-instruction in lead- 
ing branches of knowledge. 

11. Research Bureau Service: provides sub- 
scribers the free privilege of information from 
our Editors on any encyclopaedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: Monthly prizes stimulate 
use of volumes, thus increasing their interest and 
value. 


and to aid the young folks in their school 


It is seven years 
that claims to be a competitor. 


You need THE NEW INTERNATION- 
AL now not only to post yourself 
regarding other nations, especially 
the warring nations in whose strug- 
gle we are now bearing our part, 
you also need it to keep pace with 
the new knowledge in which the 
present day is so prolific—such sub- 
Jects for example as the following: 
Aeronautics, Health Conserva- 
tion, Scientific Management, 
Profit Sharing, Income Tax, 
Municipal Ownership, World 
Peace, Home Economics, Sani- 
tation, Woman Suffrage, Sub- 
marines and hundreds of 
others. 


Helps You Succeed Á 


Never before did success so de- se 
pus on knowledge. Never oe Am 
fore was it so necessary to ¢ 8 
keep abreast of the times. fe 
Never before was it so easy és DODD, 
to do so, with Tug New ^9 MEAN 
INTERNATIONAL as an # " publishers 
ever-ready helper al- #9? 449 Fourth Ave. 
ways at your elbow. J& “New York City 
It is invaluable for «a mefullinfor- 
personal posses- FY mation regarding 
sion and study 4^4" the Second Edition of The 
work. l. New i clo- 
pacdia, with details of the 


3S 
e We will at once forward, free, our 80-page 1S 
Send in the Coupon Illustrated Book, showing Specimen Pages, 4 v^ present special price, monthly 


Engravings, Color Plates, Maps, etc., with the reasonable price and easy 
terms on which Tug New INTERNATIONAL can just now be secured. g 


"^ list of prize questions, elc. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 7, omm 
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cA New Way to Get 
the Féshionaho 
Hand Rubbed E fect 


Hand rubbing is no longer necessary to 
give woods this beautiful finish. Velvo- 
Tone now takes its place. In one 
operation it stains, varnishes and pro- 
duces the hand-rubbed effect — the 
lovely, rich finish of expensive furni- 
ture. With Velvo-Tone you can make 
your woodwork or furniture any shade 
you want, and completely modernize 
its old-fashioned highly varnished or 
flat Mission finish. Easy to use. Just 
ask your dealer for 


Ask your dealer ws show you 
Velo- Tone color card; or 
us 30c for can s Choice ot to 


finish eh akaipa, oice of Old f 
V * STAINS ISH RODVCES 
Weathered Oak, k. Zarina C Green; ans ons oa 
ack Flemish or Natural. Sen EFFECT WITH ONE OPERATION 


35c for either Rich Mahogany or 
Dark Mahogany. Booklet on how 


and where to use Velvo-Tone on ohn Lucas & Co. Int 
;ucas & CO 


request. 
PRILADELPRIA 

Office 201 Philadelphia, Pa. 
A NURSE izh positione 
W E have trpined on: Bue ear opportunities 
sands of women in 'oi nde- 
pendent—be aleader. Lawyers earn 
Ad rari eer $3,000 to You can t D Annually 


nurses. Send for “How I Ye vi apare you gier TE step. Se train at home 

a Nurse" —with bar ex- 

actual experiences and 
specimen lesson pages. 
Seventeenth Year 


= Low cost, Fourtee! 3 
» rou enrol 
The Chautauqua School ur valuable 120 "aw Guide” vidence" 


ursing books free. Send for them- d 
375 Main St, ee N.Y. | LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 333-F, Chicago 


v YOU e Nation's Tem 


The little matter of 18€ in stamps or coin will bring you $ the Pathfinder 

Washington, me te sono n" history is being 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
The P. VE | the Nation's center, for the Nation;a paper that prints all the news of the 

world and tells the truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 

per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. [í you 
want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least expense 

—J of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which Is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 


clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2Se to show that you might like sucha paper. and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 43 | 


wecks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin ncw friends. The Pathfinder, Box 16 Washington, D. C. 


When My Boy 


Comes 
(Continued from page 49) 


sympathetically. ‘Poor old chap,” I said 
to myself, “better clean up while you can. 
Get all the glory and all the money out of 
the job while it lasts. For you aren't going 
to hold it very long. It belongs to a cer- 
tain fellow who's watching you this min- 
ute, the father of a boy that’s on the way.’ 

All this time the war was being talked 
about everywhere, and the papers were 
full of it, but after that first day the boy 
filled my mind. The war would be a fine 
thing for business, everybody said. We 
knew that there would be some big 
shoe contracts in Washington for some- 
body; and the sales manager and I got 
right busy on their trail. We loaded our- 
selves up with all sorts of selling ammu- 
nition, and thought we were going to 
have a great experience. But we found, 
when we got on the job, that it wasn't 
any experience at all. We might just as 
well have sent one of the office boys. 
They never asked us why our shoes are 
the hax shoes made. The only question 
was, How many thousand pairs can you 
deliver, and when can you Vivir them? 
'The Old Man wired us a nice note of 
congratulations when we sent our order 
home; but we felt as though we were tak- 
ing praise under false pretenses. It wastoo 
easy. I came home, packed my samples 
and started out on my regular route. 

Everywhere I went they began talk- 
ing to me about the draft, and how many 
men had volunteered already and how 
many more they expected to lose, and 
how much taxes they expected to pay 
under the war revenue bill. And it all 
sort of irritated me. Of course the war 
was a big thing, and all that, but there 
was no reason to let it interfere with 
business. The important thing in the 
world—in my world anyway—was to 
sell so many shoes that there would be 
money in the bank to send the boy to 
college and a Hs for his dad that would 
make him proud. I was too old to be 
drafted, 2511 didn't have any intention 
of enlisting. 


"THEN one day, when I was back in 
the office, Fred Knapp came in, and I 
was surprised to see that he had a unie 
form on. I've known Fred for years; 
grew up in the same town ad came do 
the city about the same time. 

"What's this mean?" I asked him, 
pointing to the uniform. 

I expected he would crack some joke, 
Be way he usually does. Instead, his 
face became serious. 

"m going, Bill," he answered. “I’ve 
got my appointment to Plattsburg, and 
] leave to-night. I've thought it a'l over, 
and it's too hie a thing to stay out of. | 
can’t bear to have it all happen in my 
lifetime, and me outside.” 

I told him I thought he was a fool to 
throw up a good job, just to go to a war, 
no matter how big it might be. 

“I don’t think I will,” I said. But there 
wasn't much positiveness in my voice, 
someway; and for the minute I almost 
| wished 1 was going with him. And then 
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A Stenographer's Advice 


On Typewriter Buying 
How to Save $51 


convinced the writer that too few people realize that 

the Oliver Typewriter has a UNIVERSAL keyboard. 
A definite propaganda, she insisted, had been spread to 
lead people to believe that the Oliver keyboard was differ- 
ent, and therefore difficult. 

This advertisement is to set people aright. It should 
be understood once and for all that the Oliver has the same 
universal arrangement of letters as on all standard type- 
writers. And it has improvements and simplifications not 
found elsewhere. Several hundred thousand stenographers 
use tbe Oliver daily. 

The young lady brought up another point. She said 
many people might think that the new $49 Oliver is a 
second-hand or rebuilt machine of an earlier model. 

But note that this advertisement is signed by the Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself. This is a $2,000,000 guarantee 
that the $49 Oliver is the exact model formerly priced at 
$100. Not a change has been made. It is brand new, 


never used. 
How We Both Save 


The entire saving of $51 comes from ending wasteful 
sales methods. 

Formerly, we had 15,000 salesmen and agents. We had 
expensive offices in 50 cities. These, and other costly prac- 
tices, amounted to $51 for selling each machine. 

Now we sell direct. We save the $51 and give it to you. 
You are your own salesman. Over 600,000 Olivers have 


Tus young lady who suggested this advertisement 


Among the Large Users Are 


United States Steel Corpora- National City Bank of New 
tion York 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
New York Edison Company 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


‘or’ 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

American mi Company 

International Harvester Co. 

Diamond Match Com; 

Fore River Ship Buil Cor- 
poration 

Boy Scouts of America 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Boston Elevated Railway 


Mail Today—Don’t Delay 


been sold. It is used by the big concerns, as listed below. 


The entire facilities of this company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver Type- 
writers. This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If 
ay genaue is worth $100, it is this, our latest and best 
model. 

The only reason we have been able to maintain this $49 
peice is that we have had such a large increase in sales. 

e hope to be able to maintain this price. But, if the 
cost of materials and labor continues to go up, we may be 
forced to increase this price. 

We do not wish to. We do not expect to. But we ad- 
vise you to act now to be certain of getting your Oliver 


Nine at $49. 
Free Trial 


We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days’ free trial. If you de- 
cide to keep it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If you return it, 
we even refund the transportation charges. What could be fairer, sim- 
pler? You may order an Oliver Nine for free trial direct from this 
sdvereement. It does not place you under the slightest obligation to 

eep 

Used machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation, 

Or, you may ask for our free book entitled, “The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy.” This amazing book exposes 
the old way of selling and tells where the $51 used to go. 

Read the two-way coupon—then mail it to-day. Note how simple the 
whole plan is—how you deal direct with the manufacturer. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1063 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
PE ee ee EE A es E EE A T 
l 
Í 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1063 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 
keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. i 


My shipping point f8....cccccccsccssccccccccscccccccccccseccs 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose f 

to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 

end of five days. | 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- | 

edy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


NORIO os cack vec sca ted pea sdoCoa carve ve Rae VewsmaeneNde Uv eeg ECL l 
Street Address .............ssccseseseoesosossssseosoossosssocessos i 
L^. ^ EA SISTI ETLT E TET State....... eee eee rrr 
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How Do Uneducated Men ; 
Make Such Big Successes? . 


Y You have wondered how men with almost no IS 

. 4 education have gone to the top, grown wealthy, pl 
made big successes. ` 

John D. McEwen of the Department of Public Works in New York City 

wondered too. He has found the answer—He says: ‘‘It has been my 

puzzle to know why men with ordinary schooling are so successful finan- 

cially. The Course in Personal Efficiency discloses the secret. 

The qualities that you lack ya find through Efficiency—the qualities that you 

have you make the most of through Efficiency. And you can learn Efficiency, 

as you would learn any other subject through the Emerson 


You can learn to apply to yourself—to 
your brain—your health—your time— 
The same principles that enabled Von 
Moltke to conquer France during the 
Franco-Prussian War in the almost un- 
believable period of seven weeks. 

— The principles that, applied to rail- 
ways, industrial corporations, etc., have 
resulted in lower costs, higher profits, 
higher wages and nearly double the 
output. 

—The principles that, applied to the 
United States Navy, have resulted in 
a tremendous increase in the marks- 
manship of our gunners. 

Every success that the world has 
ever seen has had behind it one or more 
of the principles of Efficiency. 

John Wanamaker, by the application 
of only one of these principles, has sold 
over five million dollars’ worth of goods 
to the American people. 

One principle and one alone, that of 
Records, has been responsible for the 
success of the United Cigar Stores. 
Three hundred thousand Ford Motor 
cars were sold during 1915 as a result 
of following one of the principles laid 
down in the Emerson Course. Perso 
Efficiency marks the sole difference be- 


FREE—THIS BOOK 


to success. Send the coupon for information no 


Review of Reviews Co. 30 Irving Place 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


14 Chaplers 
in colors; 
Illustrated 


Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever-present question 
of “A Short Cut to Success.” Some of the chapters: 
Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught 
Efficiency. Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? Fi 
what you are actually doing with your time. Most failures 
are due to guess-work. You use only half your 
what do some men owe their success? He: 

Personal finances. Mr. Emerson’s message to you. 
There is no standing still in life. If you're not going forward, you are going back- 
ward. If Efficiency doesn't grow on you, inefficiency will. This course will send @ 
you forward to your goal—it will put you on the shortest, quickest, easiest road „° 


nothing and may be the biggest thing you ever did in your life. 


tween the concern that goes to the wall 
after years of heart-rending struggle 
and the one that succeeds in placing its 
product in every nook and corner of the 
country. 

Personal Efficiency is the differ- 
ence between success and failure; 
between wealth and poverty, power 
and weakness. It is the difference 
between the $10.00 a week clerk and 
the $10,000 a year salesman. And 
Harrington Emerson is the man 
who can teach you. a 

Harrington Emerson learned from 
practical experience what Personal Effi- 
ciency meant. The President of an 
Efficiency Company, who now directs 
work in big corporations, he has taught 
and trained young men who today hold 
highly paid positions. He thought 
Efficiency for fifty years, he taught it 
for forty years, for twenty years he 
slowly collected the data for this course. 
And through this course he has pre- 
pared you can learn how 
to control your future, 
how to make success 
in spite of all con- 
ditions, how to 
keep your , 
health. 
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I thought of Her at home, and her own 
fight that she was making all alone, the 
fight to bring our boy into the world, the 
fight for her own life and his. 

“Its not for me, Fred," I said. “I’m 
going to have a baby in a few months.” 

He grabbed my hand; and what he 
said stuck in my mind a long time. It 
sticks there right now. 

"I'm mighty glad for you, Bill; but 
don't forget one thing," he said: “there 
were babies on the ‘Lusitania,’ and in 
Belgium and in Poland. And their 
mothers, if they're living, wish they had 
never been born. We got to make it so 
that mothers won't ever wish that again, 
Bill. That's why I’m going over there." 

Well, I don't believe ld shed any tears 
for twenty years before. But in the next 
couple of weeks I cried twice—cried good 
and hard, like any kid. The first time was 
that night. 

We were talking about the boy, and 
where he would go to college and all; and 
she went up-stairs and brought down a 
little sweater she had been knitting and 
showed it to me. Just the tiniest kind of 
a sweater, hardly bigger than a man's 
hand. And somehow when she held it up, 
and I realized that she had knit it all 
with her own hands, every stitch, and 
what she would have to go through before 
the little fellow would come who was 
going to wear it, and how brave she was, 
and everything, all of a sudden I just 
broke all up; and pretty soon we were 
both crying and comforting each other, 
and it seemed as though we had reached an 
entirely new high place in our life to- 

ether, and that it would never drop 
Pdor that high place again. 

The second time was when the Fight- 
ing Forty-third marched away to their 
mobilization camp. Whistling, they went, 
and waving to the women and girls on 
the sidewalk and cracking jokes. Not like 
men bent on serious business, apparently; 
yet underneath, beneath their smiles, there 
was something serious. And beside me, 
a woman, a faded, little Irishwoman who, 
like as not, had scrubbed floors for years, 
looking forward to the day when her boy 
would be a priest or something, suddenly 
cried out: 

“There he is! There's Jamie! O 
Gawd, keep my boy!" 

And I, who never had any more thought 
of crying than of turning a handsprin 
on the sidewalk, I, all of a sudden, cri 
too. 

“There were babies: in Belgium and 
Poland," Fred Knapp had said. And I 
thought of my own baby boy, and wished 
to heaven I were out there in the street 
with the flag floating over my head and 
a gun across my shoulder. 


So THE days have gone by, each one 
bringing the boy a little nearer, each 
taking away some friend who has been a 
part of my daily life. Night-times, when I 
have sat with Her in front of our wood fire, 
and held her hand and talked about the 
boy, I have said to myself: “ Here is where 
I belong. To leave her now, with her great 
sacrifice before her, to leave her to fight it 
all out alone, while I'm off in some training 
camp—it would be heartless. I couldn't 
think of it. I mustn't even let her know 
that I am dreaming of it. She mustn’t 
have that worry added to the other bur- 
den, not for one minute." 
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The mere convenience of the sedan 
is almost forgotten, now, in the greater 
practical purpose it is serving 


Economical, and easy to drive, it is 
speeding the war work of men and 
women alike, and keeping them fit in 
all weathers 


| 
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The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1965 
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Has Edith 


© TOOK at her face and see. A game 
of cards now and then not only 
provides excellent inexpensive 
recreation but develops your abil- 
ity to read facial expression. With 
our new book of official rules at 
' hand to guide you in any game 
2$. and a pack of 


ICYCLE 


“PLAYING CARDS 


to make the handling of the cards as easy as walking or talking, you are 
equipped to get the utmost in recreation and mental stimulation out of 
every round of cards. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are for social play. Full color art 
backs with gold edges, like a volume de luxe. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 


Send for this Book today. Gives the latest rules of over 
300 games including Pirate Bridge. Authoritative. Practical. 
Helpful. Send 20 cents in stamps for a copy. Illustrated catalog 
of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. Address 


UM 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Department E 4 Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


FREE 


| HowTo 


BOOK 
: 


Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. € 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your own enjoyment 
of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the con- 
cert career which may be open to you, and how you can 
increase your earning power by giving musical instruo- 
tion in your spare time. Send for your copy of this val- 
uable book today; it is free. 


Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


has revolutionized the study of music. By the 
use of Dr. Quinn's remarkable device the 
COLOROTONE (patented) you save three- 
quarters of the time and effort usually re- 
quired for learning plano or organ. You play 
chords tmmediately and a complete piece 
within a few lessons. The method is scientific 
and systematic, yet practical and simple, It is en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads of state 
universities. Equally effective for children or 
adults, beginners or experienced players. Practic 
in spare time, whenever convenient. Successful 
| graduates everywhere. Diploma nted. Special 
reduced terma thia month. Investigate without cost 
or obligation by writing today for free book *‘How 
to Learn Piano and Organ.'" 
MARCUS Lucius QUINN CONSERVATORY 
Studio B3, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


The True Pianist Knows 


there is no piano comparable to this 
beautiful Vose Grand at $575 f. o. b 
Boston. Three generations of the Vose Dr. 


family with sixty-eight years of highest 
ideals in piano construction have given 
the Vose its enviable reputation. 

We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
159 Boylston Street Boston. Mass, 


And then morning would come, and I 
would go down to the office. A different 
office it is from what it was: half the fel- 
lows are gone; and every day one of them 
drops in with his uniform on, and some- 
thing in his face—some new seriousness, 
mixed with a sort of peace, as though 
his conscience was clearer than ever be- 
fore in his life—something that makes me 
envy him all over. 

And I say to myself, “There were 
babies in Poland and Belgium." For 
thousands of years there have been babies; 
and every mother who brought one into 
the world has done it in fear and trem- 
bling, wondering whether he, her son, 
Soul one day be fed to the cannon. 
“They’re fighting over there in France 
to make the world safe for babies," Pd 
say, “and the mothers of babies. And 
here I sit as though I had died twenty 
years ago." 

So the tug of war has gone on inside 
me. My own little wife and mother, and 
the wives and mothers of the world. The 
babies of Belgium and Poland and France, 
and my own little fellow, whose hands I 
can feel even now. 

Ive come to a decision about it at 
last. I had to come to some decision; I 
would have been torn apart otherwise. 
I have decided that it 1s my duty to 
stand by Her until he comes. I soul t 
let her face it alone: I couldn't take the 
chance of having something happen to 
me over there which might take me away 
before I had ever seen him at all. 

But when he is safely on deck, and 
she is well again and can make the trip 
back home, then I am going with the 
others to do my share. 


[T5 the first time in my life that I’ve 
ever really thought clear down deep; and 
I would not take a thousand dollars for 
what I have been through ih these months. 
I shudder sometimes when I look back 
and see what sort of a fellow I was on the 
day that the war broke, and how I might 
have gone on and on being just that and 
no more. Just milling around in the same 
groove, getting a little more salary each 
year 2d a little different title to have 

rinted at the bottom of my letters where 

sign my name. And sometime I would 
have waked up and asked myself, “What 
is it all about, anyway? What’s worth 
living for in life? What difference would 
it have made to the world if I'd never ` 
been born at all?" 

They have given me a reason for my 
existence—the war and this little fellow. 
The two most dissimilar things in the 
world: the cruel, bitter conflict, and the 
helpless little new life. It's strange that 
x should be linked side by side. Yet 
without both of them together I doubt 
if I should have changed the way I have. 
It's not exactly a religious change with 
me; and yet I don't know but that that 
is the best way to describe it. I’ve just 
come to feel that all the things that used 
to be most important in my world are, 
after all, only of secondary importance. 
Getting fi and clothes sod Tonks 
after the wife and the little fellow—after 
all, the animals do that much. There 
ought to be something more in a man’s 
life than in theirs. 

_ Perhaps the best way to express it 
is to say that I've thought about him 
and the war so much lately that I’ve got 


When My Boy Comes 


all out of the habit of thinking about 
myself at all. It seems as if, in what’s 
been going on in my home, and over 
there in France—in the birth of another 
little clean soul into the world, and in 
that big fight to make the world cleaner 
and better for all souls—I could see God 


Himself at work. And it comes over.me_ 


more and more that that is just what 
does distinguish us from the animals. We 
see God, and they don’t. We have the 
chance to link our lives up with what He 
is trying to do. And that’s all they’re 
ood for, our lives, to work alorg with 
is big plan: in bringing little fellows up 
wo be je than ourselves; in making 
things easier and better and cleaner for 
little fellows everywhere. 


[9°T a letter from Fred Knapp yester- 
day. He's over in France. I know his 
signature, which is lucky; otherwise I 
would never have believed it came from 
him. I never knew he could write any 
sort of letter except the “Yours received 
and contents noted” kind. Here are a 
couple of paragraphs from it: 


I never felt so peaceful in my life—inside, 
I mean—as since we got over here. Of course 
the thing is terrible enough. I’ve seen dead 
men and wounded men, and I feel as though I 
could never get clean again if I washed the 
rest of my life. 

But it seems as though I had found a satis- 

faction that I never would have found other- 
wise. You know the old story about the gods 
giving man every gift, and then denying him 
the one gift of contentment; because they 
knew if they gave him that he would cease to 
struggle and never amount to anything. And 
m know how discontented we all are at home. 
We think, “Gee, if I could only get another 
hundred a month, I’d be happy!” And we get 
the hundred, and find that we’re unhappier 
than ever. And we go on and on, always 
thinking that next week we'll find the answer 
to happiness, and never finding it. 
Well, I’ve uad it "e hers, Be = 
given up a good job and my wife and my kid, 
and maybe my life. And I’m happy all the 
way through. Funny, isn’t it, that I should 
never get any happiness when I was trying 
my darndest to get it, and should find it all 
ina heap when I thought I had given it up? 
The chaplain preached to-day, and I went— 
rt time in eight years. e preached on 
"Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
nan lay down his life.” It came over me all 
Ya sudden that that's the answer. What a 
nan really seeks all the time, and mostly 
ln't know it, is something big enough to 
tive his life up for. Lots of us have found that 
utover here, Bill; and believe me, it's going 
o make us different fellows when we get back 
-if we ever do. 


That from Fred Knapp! I wouldn't 
lave believed it possible six months ago. 
l'o-day I can understand. I know what 
1¢ has been going through. In a measure 
[have been going through it, too. 
. I may never get over there to France. 
| hope to heaven I never do. I hope the 
var will wind up too soon. For the sake 
if all the boys in all the trenches I sin- 
erely hope it; just as every right-minded 
nan does. 

But if I had only myself to consider, 
ind my own life, 1 would almost wish 
hat the war would last long enough so 
hat I could go over. I want to have a 
art in it. I want my boy to know that I 
lid my share. I want to get out of it, 
br myself and for him, that wonderful 
omething that has changed Fred Knapp 
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Coal costs less at the mine—apples 
less on the farm, and clothes cost 
much less direct 
from the maker. 


“Your Bell suit cer- 
tainly proves this, 


dear.” 


Style Book 
and 52 


pies 7 


It will pay you to 


investigate the Bell Tailors 


[ET us make you a smart, perfect fit- 
ting suit to your special measure for 
$15. ou absolutely take no chance, 
because you are protected by the broad- 
est possible guarantee which says— 
If the clothes we make do 
not fit or please you, we will 
refund your money and 
any transportation charges 
you may have paid. 


That’s the pledge on which we have 
built this great tailoring business. 


That’s the pledge by which we have 
served smart dressers of the nation for 


nearly forty years. 


SUIT SPECIAL 


TO YOUR 
ORDER 
Let us send you our new Style Book, 
with 52 of the smartest and newest 
fabrics, free of charge. 


We have no agents, or representatives 
of any kind. Our only salesman is our 
catalogue. It travels by mail and asks 
no pay for doing its work. that's why 
P) NN, we can offer you a fine suit made to your 

SAN special measure at $15 to $35 that is 
AA aN worth many dollars more. 

ON Whether you have ever ordered 
t EO ia by mail or not, send for Style 

X, Book to-night. The request places 

(2d aS you under no obligation and the 
LOANS 5S catalogue will ener save 

SN you many dollars. 


S Bell Tailors 
M ^. of New York 


wee N, Dept. Z 


AA 98 Walker St. 
m New York 


from what he was to what he is. I believe 
I have got a part of it already, thanks to 
the most terrific six months I have ever 
put in. I believe that I am a different 
man from what I was on the day when 
President Wilson read his war message, 
and I came home to meet Her with her 
message. I see a new answer to the riddle 
of living, a new reason for being here on 
the earth. It’s a fight, whether in war 
or peace; and only those who realize the 
fight and see the issues, really get the most 
out of life. A fight to help God work out 
his plan in the world, a fight to make the 
wedd d a place where 'the God who comes 
into it in the souls of little children will 
find Himself at home. 

When my boy comes, he's going to 
have a different daddy than he would 
have had if he'd come six months ago. 
What his influence may be on my life 
in the years ahead I don’t know. But 
already, from the other side of the Great 
Divide, he’s reached out little hands to 
make a big change in my life. He, reach- 
ing out on one side, and the great terrible 
war on the other. 


NEXT month Irving Bacheller tells 
how he pegged along for years and 
then suddenly woke up one morning 
to find himself rich and famous. It is 
a fascinating story, told with all the 
humor and homely wisdom which 
made “Eben Holden" a joy to millions 
of readers. 
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George Groton 


(Continued from page 40) 


Hope surged back into their German 
breasts. 

“Tf you vould, Mr. Groton,” urged the 
father, “id iss a good peesness. It can 
make money—” 

Juergens would have left them about 
one fifth of their business when he got 
through with it, and argued that he had 
treated them very generously inasmuch 
as the business was worth nothing to them 
when they brought it to him, and their 
fifth would be more valuable, if things 
went well, than the whole had been before. 
Morrison and I were fairer. We formed a 
new company with $50,000 of preferred 
and $150,000 of common stock. The pre- 
ferred we allotted to the new capital with 
a bonus of one third of the common; a 
second third of the common we gave to 
the Germans; and the last third went into 
the safe of W.T. Morrison and Company. 

We passed the word around among the 
fellows at the club, and in three days had 
fifty thousand dollars, none of it contrib- 
uted by Morrison or me. 

Assuming that everything went well we 
had made fifty thousand dollars without 
using any money of our own at all, and in 
doing it we would turn the three Germans 
from failures into successful men. We 
felt very well pleased with ourselves a cou- 
ple of weeks later as we stood beside the 
office safe, into which Morrison had locked 
the freshly printed certificates. 
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Walls and ceilings finished 


with Liguid Velvet have a 
true and lasting beauty. 


Sasa out 


Is a flat finish with an oil base. 
Repeated washing will not injure 
walls and ceilings covered with 
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Liquid Velvet is made in white and 
24 attractive tints. You will find 
the exact shades you desire for 

«| every room in the home. Write 
for booklet on home interiors and 
color chart. 
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—a 1000-page plan book, $1— 
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“My books are my tools, and the greater 
their variety and perfection, the greater 
the help to my literary work." —Tyron Edwards. 
Macey Sectional Bookcases will keep your 
books attractive by protecting them against the 
ravages of time, dust and decay. They will last 
a lifetime. They are pleasing in appearance, 
ey will add to the attractiveness of your home. 
Every Macey Sectional Bookcase has perfect 
cabinet work, neo binding doors, laminated backs 
and an absolutely perfect finish. 

ause they are expansive, new sections can 
be added from ear as the library grows. 

her than the Macey deal- 

er in your city for all that is best in a bookcase, 
at a price that is decidedly moderate. 
a 


<One Hundred Quotations About Books” 
interesti and instructive booklet en- 
titled “One Hundred Quotations About Books” 
with our complete bookcase catalog will be mailed 
to any one who asks forit, Write for a free copy 


at once. 
THE MACEY COMPANY 
1500-1526 Division Ave. b eom Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada b; 


Canada Furniture Mfrs., Ltd., Y Woodstock, Ont. 
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Economical, besides being 
comfortable and stylish, for 
they protect the glasses from 
breakage and save extra lenses. 


Like all Shur-ons — Quality Guaranteed. 
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cians and oculiste, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., 254 Andrew Street 
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“Hitherto, I’ve never been able to make 
any money without risking some of my 
own," I said to Morrison. “That, of 
course, is very crude, almost, one might 
say, unethical. This is the beginning of a 
new kind of success. It is a milestone on 
my way up." 


CHAPTER XXVI 
KEPT the faith of Mrs. von Ogden 


Prentiss. No tip or deal came my way 
in which her account did not have a share; 
and she, on her side, saw that I was given 
plenty of opportunity to make good up- 
town. 

With the start made in her own home, 
I found that other invitations followed 
plenty fast enough. And as soon as I had 
worn off the first feeling of awe and diffi- 
dence in the presence of the great I was as 
much at home in a seventy-five-thousand- 
dollar drawing-room as ever I had been on 
a haircloth sofa in a Merwin parlor. 

“T have talked with great men," Lin- 
coln once said, “and I do not see how they 
differ from others." 

I ran across that quotation at the bot- 
tom of the editorial column of some news- 
P" er, and it was a great comfort to me. 

egan viewing my new acquaintances 
through the eyes of an impartial observer, 
instead of through a mist of newspaper 
glamour; and I felt ens and more sure 
that Lincoln was right. At house parties 
I have sat at breakfast opposite a man 
whose name is known across the country, 
and I have seen him, when his wife was 
not looking, soak his toast in his coffee just 
as my father used to do. I have observed 
at a fashionable tea on Fifth Avenue how 
every woman hates to be the first to leave, 
for dread of what the other women will say 
of her. And I have observed the same 
thing at the unfashionable meetings of the 
Ladies’ Aid of the First Congregational 
Church of Merwin. And at a poker party 
in our club, where the chips were worth a 
dollar apiece, a man told the same story 
which Bud Thatcher used to tell when the 
deal would get around to him in the pin- 
ochle game played in his office at the Mer- 
win Livery and Feed Stables. 

My balance sheet in the social game was 
not altogether unfavorable. I had two 
substantial assets, as I soon discovered: I 
was in Wall Street, and doing well. This 
both entitled me to respect and provided 
me with the sinews of conversation in an 
atmosphere where conversation was en- 
tirely either of money or sports. And 
sports was my second asset. I developed 
a very good game of golf; I improved my 
dancing under professional tutelage. And 
at a ball game played for charity between 
two teams of swells, I pitched and won. 
Not as good a game as I had pitched in 
Merwin—but still good enough. 

For a time I supposed that these were 

only assets. But I was mistaken, as 

rs. von Ogden Prentiss took occasion to 
point out to me. I had another pearl of 
great price to offer in the big game, the 
most important of all—I was unmarried. 

“You are doing famously,” she said to 
me one Sunday afternoon when I had 
dropped in for tea at her house. “ You will 
goa long way—if only you don’t make any 
mistake.” 

“Am I in danger of making one?” I 
asked. 

She smiled in her whimsical, worldly way. 


“There, Little Girl, 
Don't Cry!" 


She had broken her heart—the same little 
girl who had broken her doll so many, many 
years before—and Riley's words of cheer and 
comfort "There, little girl, don't cry" tell, 
at once, what Riley has meant to the world. 

His is the great, warm heart we turn to 
in trouble. His is the spirit that brings joy 
and comfort. The strong soul that could 
bear the troubles of a world, and never 
flinch under his own. A home which has no 
Riley is a house without flowers. 


James Whitcomb 


RILEY 


Few cold statues are built for him, but 
magnificent monuments that distribute good- 
ness and gladness as he distributes it in his 
stories and story poems. They are building 
playgrounds and hospitals in his memory. 
And in his memory, too, we have made a 
beautiful set of his work—the work that to 
your soul is as a window to a house. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came 
to us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and 
said that they would be glad to reduce their 
royalty, so that we could place his works in 
the homes of all those who loved him. So we 
are able to make this complete set of all 
Riley’s works, in 10 volumes, containing 
over 1,000 titles—for the present—at a price we 
can pass on to you. Only one edition of Riley’s 
complete works has been made up to now—and 
that sold from $125 to $1,750 a set. Yet you can 
have your set for less than one-fifth the lowest 
price made before. And they are full of beauti- 
ful illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy and 
others—some in full color—some in two colors— 
and some in black and white. The generosity of 
the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper & 
Brothers give you a rare opportunity. 

Don’t Miss It. Send the Coupon Without Money for Your 

on Approval Today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York Amer. $18 
lete works of JAMES WHITCOMB 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed! 
Learn at Home— 10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on 
the typewriter has been discovered. Almost over 
night it has revolutionized the whole typewriting 
situation. 

Already thousands of stenographers and other 
typewriter users who never exceeded thirty to 
forty words a minute, are writing 80 to 100 words 
with half the effort and with infinitely greater 
accuracy than they ever could before, and their 
salaries have been increased in proportion. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 

Don't confuse this new way of typewriting 
with any system of the past. There has never 
been anything like it before. It is as different 
from the old touch system as day is from night. 
Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises 
bring results in days that ordinary methods will 
not produce in months. It is the greatest step in 
typewriting since the typewriter itself was in- 
bo lier eee its success has become world- 
wide. 


DOUBLES AND TREBLES SALARIES 

Among the thousands of operators who have 
taken up this system are hundreds of graduates 
of business colleges and special typewriting 
courses—many were so-called touch writers—yet 
there has hardly been a single one who hasn't 
doubled or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, 
and the salaries have been increased from $8 to 
$15 a week (their former pay) to $25, $30 and 
even $40 weekly. And the new way is amazingly 
easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons and 
they can be quickly learned at home. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 

We cannot describe here the Course in detail. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all 
about it and which is free to those interested. 
It is a big 32-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It explains how 
this unique method will quickly make your fingers 
strong and dexterous, bring them under perfect 
control, make them extremely rapid in their 
movements—how in a few short weeks you can 
transform your typewriting and make it easy, 
accurate, and amazingly speedy. It also de- 
scribes a new kind of typewriter-practice which 
makes the keyboard as familiar to you and as 
easy to remember as a pencil! The New Way 
Course also includes a complete Library of Busi- 
ness Practice for Stenographers. 

Business concerns and the U. S. Government 
are calling for high-grade stenographers and typ- 
ists. Salaries are higher than ever to those who 
can qualify for the top-grade positions. Now is 
the time to prepare yourself for advancement. 
If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want 
to make your work easier—if you want to put 
more money in your pay envelope—get this book 
at once. It will be a revelation to you as to the 
speed and salary that are possible to typists. 


Mail a postal or letter to-day—Now. Address 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2441 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


Electric Washer or 


Complete with Wringer. Don't wash the old back-breaking way. 
Don't depend on the laundress. Discharge the laundress or only 
hire her for one day instead of two a week. Save enough to easily 
pay for this trusty helper, the Independence-Maid Electric 
Washer. Costs only 5c for electricity for one big washing. 


Vacuum Cleaner for 


Brooms and dust cloths are out of date when for a few cents dally 
you can keep every corner of your home clean with the Quaker- 
Maid Electric Vacuum Cleaner. Clean for 1c a day. Write for 
all details today. State whether Interested in Washer or Cleaner. 
Either for only— 


10 Cents a Day 
Lari Co. Dekwisi Buffalo, N. Y. 


“How many times did you dance with 
Mildred Harrison last night?" — ' 

flushed. 

“She was as good-looking as anyone 
there," I said. “And—” 

“And her father owns large sections of 
Manhattan Island,” Mrs. Von added, with 
a mocking laugh. 

Then = drew suddenly serious. 

“Don’t make any mistake, George," she 

warned. ‘Benevolent neutrality—that’s 
your rôle. As long as mother and the girls 
aren't quite sure just where you belong, 
you are an object of great interest in these 
parts. But once let the idea get abroad 
that you are the special property of any- 
body, and your stock will tumble most 
terribly. The race is to the strong and 
swift; daughters grow old very fast. 
Motherly attention cannot be wasted for a 
single extra day on the foolish young men 
who have put themselves outside the run- 
ning. 
She laughed a hard little laugh. It hurt. 
I might, perhaps, be fond of money, yes, 
even mercenary, though I hated the word; 
but there were limits. I hoped there was 
enough decency in me still to respect and 
reverence love. 

“I wouldn't marry for money," I 
blurted out. ‘ 

She smiled with an easy tolerance, as 
one smiles at the heroics of a child. 

“Tut, tut,” she said, ‘‘someone’s got to 
marry the rich girls.” 

“Then it can be someone else,” I pro- 
tested. “When I get married I want a 
wife, not a bank account.” 

She merely laughed and waved me to 
the door. 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon, 
and as I walked I made up my mind 
that I must see Betty at once. i would 
write her a note that very afternoon and 
ask her if she could go to dinner with me 
and to the theater. I would show her such 
a time as she had never had in New York. 
I would make up for my past neglect with 
interest. It was a good fa I was all ex- 
cited over the prospect. 

Later I decided that a note was too slow 
—what are telephones for? I called her at 
the Settlement House, and arranged for 
dinner on Wednesday night, and the thea- 
ter, and supper afterward. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


RODE down to the Settlement House 

in a taxi and left it standing outside, its 
hoarse asthmatic heart beating minutes in- 
to dollars. 

The door was opened by a girl whom I 
recognized at once from Betty's descrip- 
tions of her as Miss Bertha Kent, a grad- 
uate of Bryn Mawr and a social settler 
who had been in the house two years 
longer than Betty. 

talked with Miss Kent for some time, 
but finally Betty appeared in a soft pink 
gown, with an opera coat that drifted back 
to show the white expanse of her pretty 
neck, and a veil tossed over her hair—as 
lovely and delicate a bit of girlhood as ever 
was in the world. I fairly leaped to her 
side, and with hardly a nod to Miss Kent 
hurried her to the door. 

'The taxicab is a kind of modern life 
equivalent of the desert island. I once 
heard a woman lecturer say that if any 
man in the world were to be cast on a 
desert island with any woman in the world 


—and not only for 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ils" 


` AT the first 


sneeze— 
that is the time 
to check a cold. 
Apply a little 
Mentholatum to 
the nostrils (inside 
and out); rubit on 
chest and throat. 
It penetrates—it 
relieves, it gives new 
resisting power 
to germ-weakened 
tissues. 


HEALINO CREAM 


“Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature y77^ 


SEND for small Keep it handy for 


Testing Pack- hea aches, chaps, 
age, free. Or wind burn and 
send l0c for chilblains. 


hysician's size. 
The Menthola- 
tum Co., Dept. 
A, Buffalo, NY. 


In tubes, 25c; jars, 
25c, 50e, and $1.00. 


6 ey T 
Old I CANOE 


PICTURE your best girl reclining 
on comfortable cushions, fingers 
trailing in the cool waters and dia- 
mond spray splashing behind. This 
is the life! What a satisfaction it 
is to skim along in an Old Town 
"Sponson Model," thesafest canoe in 
the world! The air chamber on 
either side prevents capsizing and 
makes it positively unsinkable. The 
Old Town ''Sponson" is the ideal 
canoe for family use. Write for 
View Book, 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
763 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 


Canoeing at Mary Lyon School 


The Making of George Groton, by BRucE BARTON 


Are your gums relaxin 
d S et? $ 


HE gums are the 
keys to health, 
Y ou must keep your 
gums firm or your 
teeth will loosen, 
They may even 
drop out. You must 
prevent tender gum 
spots or bleeding 
gums at all hazards, 
For these mean 
Pyorrhea. 

Four out of five 
people over forty 
suffer from Pyor- 
thea (Riggs’ Dis- 
ease), This means 
that their gums ine 
flame and recede 
and expose the 
teeth to painful 
tooth-base decay. 

Don't wait fot 
asingle tendergum 
spot to appear 
Start using Fore 
han's now. 
positively pre» 
vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently, 
It promptly rer 
lieves tender gums, 
bleedinggums. It firms 
up the gum tissues 

means firmer, 
sounder teeth as well. 

Forhan's, in fact, 

has qualities um 


possessed by ay 
ordinary toot 


paste; and it cleans 
teeth scientificall 
also. It is cool, 


antiseptic, pleasant, 


If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan's 
and consult a dew 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 

30c and 55c tubes, 
at all druggists. 

FORHAN CO. 
193 6th Ates N.Y. 


Send for 
Trial Tube Free 


What are you 
doing for your 
children? 


What are you doing for their minds in 
the most impressionable age from 10 to 
18 years? You object to their reading 
“trash.” What are you doing to en- 
courage cheerful, wholesome reading? 
Give your girl or boy the sunny, guiding 
influence of St. Nicholas. This maga- 
zine has been welcomed in homes of re- 
finement for 44 years. Today St. Nicholas 
is better than ever. A bright, big issue 
every month, chock-full of stories, travel 
articles, things for boys and girls to do, 
outdoor sports, a young folks’ review of 
what is going on in the world, nature 
and science, and the St. Nicholas League 
competitions to encourage composition, 
drawing and photography. 

St. Nicholas costs less than a cent a 
day—only $3 per year. Can you afford 
to deprive your children of its splendid 
influence? Send check or money order. 


ST NICHOLAS 


for girls and boys 
Room 1201, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


he would eventually fall in love with her. 
Which, of course, as every man knows, is 
absolutely untrue. He would eventually 
fall in love with her, or kill her. The sus- 
ceptibility of our sex is popularly overesti- 
mated by the women. Every woman in 
the world is attractive to some man; some 
are attractive to many men; a very few 
are attractive to all men. 

Three times in my adult life I have been 
in department stores. I hope never to 
enter one again. But on each of those 
three occasions, while waiting for my wife 
-to decide between two pieces of goods ab- 
solutely alike, I have watched the women 
troop by, and I have said to myself, **Sup- 
pose I were to be cast on a desert island 
with that one or that one—or that—" 
Any man finding himself growing dissatis- 
fied with his wife ee take her to a 
department store for an hour and dis- 
cover for himself how few there are in the 
world for whom he would exchange her. 


A TAXICAB, as I was saying, is a kind 
of desert island. In it one is shut up 
alone with one woman; the little eleva- 
tion of the cab seat raises one into a sep- 
arate world, where the eyes and the 
thoughts of the folk swarming about out- 
side Tecome of no consequence. Bustlin 
little folk, so many of them, looking all 
alike—we shall never see them again, nor 
they us. The flare of light from the street 
lamps plays over the face of the girl, 
touching her hair, her eyes, her teeth, into 
brilliance; the warm soft air rushes through 
and flicks a wisp of hair across your cheek, 
around you floats the faint odor of per- 
fume. 

It was a fool who said that the way to 
a man’s heart i is through his stomach; the 
way to a man’s heart is through his nose. 
No man under fifty marries his cook; but 
a subtle perfume is an intoxicant to the 
nostrils of youth more potent than strong 
wine. 

So we rode up-town in a taxi together. 
And I kept my hands resolutely thrust 
into the pockets of my dinner coat, and 
forced the conversation to Merwin, .and 
the Settlement, and the weather, and, “Do 

ou think the Giants will win?” and held 
it there until the cab stopped, and I had 

aid the man and we were safely seated at 
Shorey’ s with a table between us. 

Men at other tables looked across at 
Betty admiringly; a couple of people whom 
I knew anika by, and bowed, and I 
watched their glances and knew that they 
were wondering where Groton had found 
the very good-looking young lady, and 
who she was. I was proud of her; she was 
as much a part of the setting as the flowers 
on the table. No trace of self-conscious- 
ness, not a particle of pose. 

“My, but it seems good to see you 
again!” I exclaimed. 

I could have bitten my tongue for the 
remark. It laid me open to such a well- 
deserved rebuke. If the sight of her was 
so good, why had I neglected her for weeks? 
I thought surely she would say something 
of the sort, it was due me; but she did not. 
She only smiled. 

“It just seems as if you must have a 
whole book full of things to tell me,” she 
answered. 

“I have,” I said, “but you first. How is 
your father?” 

Her eyes clouded for an instant. 

* He's not so well, Geordie,” she said 
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Do You Need 
More Money 


or to hal Yourself? 


Then join the vast army of World's Star 
Money Makers. 

The World’s Star Amy] is made uy 
prosperous, contented women. hey enjoy 
steady noomis from an agreeable, dignified 
business—a business admirably suited to their 
needs. Among them are married and unmar- 
ried women—young, middle aged and elderly— 
women with families and without—some devot- 
ing part time, many their entire attention. All 
are profitably engaged under our direction. 


More Than 15000 Helped 


During our 23 years in business selling the 
output of our immense mills, direct to the con- 
sumer through local representatives, we have 
shown thousands of women the way to get 
the needed money—to meet the increased cost 
of livi. to help support the family, to educate 
the children, ete. ou, too, can ree yourself 
from worries and have money coming in. Write 
us at once and receive full information. 

Nearly everyone knows the names of our 
produc 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery sei and KZer Joni 
erwear 


Unsurpassed quality and exceptional value keep up 
the demand for these goods wherever introduced. This 
makes it easy to get and keep customers and to build 
up a permanent business. 


Your Success Assured 


No previous experience à 
cessful representa! 


up of happy. 


is necessary. Our 

tives began with no experience what- 

ever. We tell you plainly just how to proceed. We 

help you get started and w you how to continue 
money. 


Make the Start 


The opportunity is here. 
to grasp it. Don't . 
particulars. 


Our free Catalog telis the whole story. Send for tt. 


ES remains simply p you 
Write immediately for 


Bay City, Mich. 
We have been here in this business 23 years. 


som a 
moths, mice 
Garp’ Paya for itesit in what 
it saves. only cost, ete for 


generations, mee wedding 
ving. Write today for our 
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For the woman whose skin is not quite what 
she would like it to be, Resinol Soap is excep- 
tionally satisfactory. Of course, its free, cleans- 
ing lather, its purity, and its wholesome fragrance 
are alone enough to make it a splendid toilet 
soap, even if there were no question of its clear- 
ing the complexion. 


Jam so happy 


since — 


But to Resinol Soap are added gentle 
healing agents which are usually sufficient 
to soothe irritated pores, and to overcome 
redness, oiliness, roughness, and similar 
common defects. 


And to the fortunate few whose com- 
plexions are beyond the need of improve- 
ment, Resinol Soap offers, in this same 
medication, the power to preserve the 
delicate color and texture of the skin far 
beyond the point when most women lose 
them. 


Resinol Soap contains no artificial coloring and 
no harsh irritating impurities, so that it can be used 
safely on the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 
gists and dealers in toilet goods. For trial size, free, 
write to Dept. 44- B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Be Brawny and 
Clear Brained 


It will put you in the front rank in your 
endeavor, the brawny, brainy man is 
always successful—he leads in all things. 
Along your line of work you need con- 
centration and connected thought—you 
must apply yourself—the more healthy 
and strong your physical form, the more 
active will be your brain—the more clear 

our reasoning. You cannot acquire 
Health and strength by using tonics, or 
pills, or nerve foods—or liquid regen- 
erators. 


> You need vitalizing 

go that your blood will become rich and 
nutritive, and be the proper building and 
restoring agent that it is intended to be. 
Your bowels must function properly to 
keep your system clear of impurities. Your 
muscles must be increased in strength, in 
contractive power, in flexibility. Your 
veins and arteries must be elastic—your 
nerve cells nourished. You want every or- 
gan in your body to respond to your need 
with prompt normal action—then you will abound with 

, 8l and vigorous manhood. 


STRONGFORTISM 
will restore vigor and vitality and render you free from ail- 
ment or disorder. Tell me your present trouble—and send six 
cents in stamps to cover mailing expenses and I will send you a 
practical talk on your trouble and my book, "Intelligenee in Physical 
and Health Culture"—it is written for your interest and welfare. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Master Phystcal and Health Instructor 
455 Park Bldg. Newark, New Jersey 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck chin, luxuriant 
hair, attractive hands, comfortable feet. 
Youcanremove wrinkles, pimples,blackheads; 
strengthen facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru following the simple ions 
"usanna Cocroft's 


Feet. 
Thousandshave 
doneso.Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience,no 


let containing 
many beauty 
hints and all 
about the won- 
derful work ac- 
complished bythe 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 


Dept, ir SS, Michieen Aro: Gakara I 


quietly. ‘I’m afraid we shall not have 
him very long. And oh, Geordie, he's been 
such a wonderful father—" 

“ He surely has,” I echoed. “A wonder- 
ful, wonderful man.” 

She was pleased. “I’m so glad to have 
you say it,” she said. “I always knew you 
loved him. And he loves you so much, 
and is so proud of you. I’m glad you think 
that his life has—has been a success. 
Somehow, it seems to me the biggest pos- 
sible kind of success. And you're such a 
success, too, Geordie,” she added bright- 
ening. ‘I see your name in the papers 
and—and everything. You must start 
right in at the beginning and tell me.” 


I TOLD her of the office, and Morrison 
and Company, and my life up-town. I 
even mentioned the names of some of the 
girls whom I had met, names that were in 
the society columns every day, and I 
watched to see if her face would betra 
any touch of jealousy. It did not, and 
was a bit disappointed. 

I would have liked to see something, 
just a hint. I wondered if she didn’t care; 
perhaps there was some other man. The 
thought had never occurred to me before. 
Betty and I had grown up together; until 
I left Merwin I had always supposed in a 
tacit kind of way that some day we would 
marry. She was as feminine, as womanl 
as ever. She was far more good to look 
upon, far more desirable, yet if any craving 
for my affection was still in her it did not 
pive any hint of its presence in her eyes. 

ad it, then, found another satisfaction? 
Who was he? I wondered. I cursed myself 
for a fool. 

It was a new feeling to me—jealousy. I 
had never known it before. For months 
Betty had hardly entered my thoughts, 
and now here I was discovering the un- 
comfortable fact that, except in the most 
casual and detached sort of way, I had ap- 
parently not entered hers. 

We rode over to the theater, and sat 
through a very well-played little comedy. 
It was an Old Homesteady sort of play. 
I had picked it out because, from the re- 
Sie] judged it would be something like 
Merwin, and that we might have a good 
laugh over it together. i proved to be 
more like Merwin even than I had thought. 

For two hours I lived again in Merwin, 
under the shade of its old trees, amid the 
easy-going, gentle, friendly life of the little 
town, where everybody knew everybody 
and liked everybody, where nobody had 
much, and nobody was really poor, and no 
one worked or worried himself to death. 
All that New York had to give seemed sud- 
denly hollow in comparison with the peace 
of Merwin—and Betty. 

We got into a taxi again and rode down 
toward her Settlement House, saying ve 
little all the way. Two or three times 
tried to speak, but it came to nothing. 
For the first time in my life I felt ill at 
ease and dumb in the presence of Betty 
Wilson. It came over me with a sense of 
despair that while the play had fanned 
my old feeling for her into flame, it had 
apparently produced no corresponding ef- 
fect in her. If she had read herself into 
the heroine’s part, she had not seen me as 
the hero; she had given no sign. The more 
I thought of it, the surer I became—there 
was someone else. 

A sudden lurch threw her against me: 
her hair brushed my cheek, I could feel 
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A Touch and It's Clean 


Save laundry bills—save collar expense—have 
a clean collar always. Figure your average 
collar costs—the life of the average collar— 


Mail This Coupon ; 
the cost of frequent laundering. Then com- 


marking X before subject that interests you. 


Challenge Collars 


IPy-ra-lin Toilet Goods 


Novelty Sheeting 


[Transparent Sheeting 


Industrial Dynamites 
|Blasting Powder 


| (Blasting Supplies 
|. |Farm Explosives 


IPy-ra-lin Rods and Tubes} 


Hunting 


Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 


| [lTrapshooting 


|Py-ra-lin Specialties 


I e 
‘Leather Solutions 


\Vitrolac Varnish 


Sanitary Wall Finish 


Soluble Cotton 


‘Town & Country Paint 


[Metal Lacquers 


(Mantle Dips 


Vitrolac Stain Finish 


\Bronzing Liquids 


Antoxide Iron Paint 


\Flowkote Enamel 


_|Commercial Acids 


| |Alums 


|Auto Enamel 


Saltpetre 


Rayntite Top Material 


| [Wood Pulp 


. Motor Fabrikoid 


Pigment Bases 


— Craftsman Fabrikoid 


[Tar Distillates 


-Fairfield Rubber Cloth | [Dyes and Bases 
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Challenge Cleanable Collars 


Here is a collar with the same dull linen, stitched 
edged effect of a laundered collar—yet one that requires 
no laundering. A positively non-wilting, permanently 
white collar—water proof stiffened instead of starched, 
and instantly refreshed with a little soap and water. 


Admirable for dancing and almost indispensable for motoring 
because of its rain, perspiration, oil and dust proof qualities. 


Made in eighteen styles, half sizes. Sold by enterprisin de- 
partment and men’sfurnishing stores everywhere. Try them. Chec! 
the Coupon. State your size and style—and send 25c for Eid 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and operated by 


D — Ó———— E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


725 Broadway New York 
Address 
CHy.. — — - | . The du Pont American Industries are: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, dear ton, Delaware. Explosives 


Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . ather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 722 Broadway, ew York. Ivoi Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. -a~ o v. Paints; "iemenita, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. i Dyes and Dye Bases 
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' L.DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


£3 $3.0 54 345055 96 97 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 


oucansave money by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas shoes. The 
best knownshoes inthe world 
$ ie qualityof W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
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BOYS SHOES 


leaders in the fashion cen- ¥)/ 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


T9 retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION— Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top pening: his is your 
only protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes, BEWARE OF FRA vb. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 
let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free, 


Vid, d À President 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 

144 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 
FOR YOU Erect a chain of 6-foot Giant | Vaudeville Sketches, tainments, Panto- 
Advertising Thermometers | Monologs, Dialogs, mimes, Tableaux, 
ii Ps pube pisos. The 1 pavertising paoe on gach Recitations, Enter- Drills. Commence- 
pei FOE » ne you $120 Immediately plus ment Manual, full of new ideas, plans, helps and suggestions. 

yearly on renewals, if you are a live one, open to some- ^ = 5 

thing new and profitable, send now for booklet. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up 
Goods. Large catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept.78, Chicago 
paee arad een dac, Lea ctae derat irai tm a 


Winslow Cabot Co., 100 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
OSES of NEW CASTLE | Sales Agent 


is the uie 2 a beautiful book on tis sulfate of 
other nts ; gives expert expe E 
of a lifetime. It's free. Exquisite “llustrated | in ever county. fhe position t4 wort $100 5 
a n i one elected. B: cec 
in natural colors; offers and tells togrow | we train you. Write us, the largest mfr's of 
day. transparent handled Knives and Razors, for proposi- 


these famous puente. Write for cop: 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 350, New Ca tion. Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, 0. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and up. All Makes 
Save $265 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory 
“Young Proc m. 
stallment or rented, Rental applies on pur- 
chase pi Write for full details and 


guarantee. Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 550 Chicago, Ill. 


AUST COFFEE 


EASIEST MADE, most healthful, goes 
further, when used pulverized in 


W. L. Douglas was per- 
mitted to attend school 
only for short periods dur- 
ing the Winter months 
when there were slack 
spells in the work. Many 
a morning he was obliged 
to work so late that it was 
necessary for him to run 
all the way to school, a 
distance of about a mile, 
and not infrequently he 
had to pay the penalty for 
being tardy, through no 
fault of his own. 


Copyright, W L.Douglas Shoe Co. 


is crowded with photographs ana descriptions 
of Ez Wear Shoes for Men, Women and Chil- 
. Ez Wenr shoes are sent postpaid, guar- 
'omfort, style and quality, 

or money back. Amaz- 

Send for your copy today. 


Easy—Speedy—Practical. Boyd Syllabic System— 
latest, revised. New Principle—no “shading’’—no 
“ruled” lines—no “cold notes." 100 to 150 words a 
minute guaranteed. Learned at home in 30 days. Best 
System for Civil Service. Touch Typewriting FREE. 
Send today for Catalog and Special Offer. 

CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 1511 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Blanke's Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 


If dealer hasn't Faust, send his name 
and $1.50 (east of Rockies) for a pound 
of Faust Coffee and a SIX-CUP POT. 


Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


SHORTHAND 


World’s Greatest System 


her warm breath—the perfume of her was 
maddening. I had all that I could do to 
keep from throwing my arms about her 
and pouring out my heart like a blushing, 
stammering kid. It was over in a moment. 
She settled herself in her own corner of the 
seat a bit more carefully and farther away 
than she needed to, I thought. We were 

assing through the slums of Houston 

treet, and she made some remark about 
the pathos of the poor, their suffering on 
hot nights such as these. 

For just a minute she lingered in the 
hallway at the Settlement House. 

“Tt has been perfect, Geordie,” she said, 
holding out her hand. “Thank you ever 
so much.” 

“Will you go again?” I blurted out. 
“PIL call you up—may I?” 

She hesitated. I tried to read her ex- 
pression, to know what was going on in her 
mind. But all she said was: 

“Why, yes, Geordie,—of course.” 

“Soon?” I urged. 

But either she did not hear me or did 
not want to hear me. She stopped half 
way up the stairs and waved her hand. 

* Good night!" she called. 


GOT into the taxi and drove back to the 

club. I took the elevator up to my 
room and fished Betty's picture from the 
drawer to which it had again descended in 
the recent months of neglect. And while 
the influence of the play was still strong 
upon me, while the touch of her breath 
was on my cheek, and the perfume of her 
in my nostrils, I sat down and wrote her 
an eight-page letter. 

It was the kind of letter that a man 
writes at night and tears up the next 
morning. 

I iod. her I was lonesome, that I needed 
her, that I wanted her to share my success, 
that it couldn't be success without her. 1 
told her I knew there must be someone 
else, that she no longer felt about me as she 
once did. I blamed myself; I had been 
a fool and I admitted it. But we were 
meant for each other: I could be every- 
thing with her help. She must— 

It was a flaming letter. 

I read it through, decided to tear it up; 
readjit through again, and putting on my 
hat walked down-stairs, and passing the 
box in the corridor stepped to the corner 
of the street and watched it disappear 
through the open mouth of the green box 
there. 

The mouth clanged shut—the same un- 
emotional clang with which it had closed 
upon so many of the secret hopes and fears 
and loves and dreads of men. The pleas 
of lovers; the shamed missives of men and 
women who dared not trust themselves to 
speech; the pleas of debtors; the threats of 
creditors; the dull, unimpassioned dis- 
patches of business—all passing between 
the same hard lips with the same unalter- 
ing clang. 

was glad the thing was done, glad the 
letter had gone beyond recall. 

And five minutes later, in my room, its 
hot impulsive paragraphs rising in m 
memory, I would have given anything al- 
most to recall it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
MORRISON had a remarkable ability 


for getting close to big men, a talent 
founded on a philosophy all his own. 


The Making of George Groton, by BRucE BARTON 


“You take these big fellows too seri- 
ously, George," he said to me once. “ Ev- 
erybody takes ’em seriously; they get sick 
of it. They’re only human, after all, and 
what they want is to be amused. Let me 
crack the great man’s jokes, and I care 
not who sits on the board of directors with 
him. PIl get mine.” 

He was perfectly audacious in the ap- 
plication of his formula. We breakfasted 
one morning at the Waldorf with the 
president of a big corporation, a good deal 
of a bear. He was surly this particular 
morning, having spent the night on a 
sleeper, and throueh the whole first part 
of the breakfast he said not a word. 

Finally, in answer to some direct ques- 
tion of mine, he parted his lip ssufficiently 
to let out a little grunt. 

“Hal!” cried Morrison, pointing a finger 
at him. “See! It's human! It's alive! It 
speaks!” 

I would as soon have dreamed of pulling 
down the Kaiser’s vest, or giving Rocke- 
feller’s ear a playful tweak. I thought to 
see Morrison annihilated by a thunder- 
bolt. Instead of which the great man 
looked across at him, caught his impudent 
grin, smiled rather sheepishly, and forth- 
with began to talk in a most interesting 
fashion on the precise matters that were 
worth money to us. 

It had been agreed between us at the 
beginning that my interest in Morrison 
and Company was not to be allowed to 
interfere in the slightest degree with my 
regular work for Thorne, Wilber and Com- 
pany. At the close of the day I was to 
drop in at Morrison’s office on my way 
home and spend whatever time might be 
necessary, even taking dinner with him, 
if the business required it. But he was 
not to call me up at the office, and my 
luncheon engagements and the hours of 
the business day were to be scrupulously 
devoted to the affairs of the company that 
paid my salary. 

For a while the arrangement worked 
pretty well with us. I kept my two in- 
terests very severely divided, and appar- 

ently both prospered. Then there came a 
day when Morrison had some important 
clients in town whom he very much 
wanted me to meet. I took them all to 
lunch at the Hudson Club, and we be- 
came immersed in our discussion and sat 
on and on, smoking innumerable cigars. 
It was four o’clock when I got back to the 
office, and my desk was covered with 
memoranda and telephone calls. The 
heart of a whole day belonging to Thorne, 
Wilber and Company had been torn out 
and tossed to Morrison and Company. 


THE line having once been crossed, it 
was easier to cross again. Telephone 
calls relating to Morrison and Company, 
calls on matters that simply could not be 
postponed, began to creep into the day; 
now and then a visitor came over from 


Morrison's office and insisted on discussing | 


business with me. I found it necessary to 
keep some of the letter paper of Morrison 
and Company in my desk at the office of 
Thorne, Wil er and Company, and to 
use the secretary whose salary the firm 
paid, on business of my own. All these 
were comparatively minor things, to be 
sure; too small to be questions of business 
morality; too small, almost, even to affect 
efficiency. What I did not realize at the 
time was the subtle way in which those 


YOU CAN NOW LEARN THE FAMOUS 


Paragon 5? 


Shorthand 


Study this simple lesson. You will master it in a 
few minutes. Then you have only six more easy 
lessons to learn—nothing more. Speed will de- 
velop pleasantly by making daily use of your 
quickly acquired knowledge. Perhaps, you have 
often d ed the long weary months of study, 
memory tax and mental strain, and the high cost 
of time and money of the old systems. This has 
been done away with in Paragon Shorthand. In 
seven evenings you can easily learn it all. Thou- 
sands of young ambitious men and women who 
have failed to learn the old, complicated forms, 
have learned Paragon with ease. They have since 
become court stenographers, reporters, assistants 
to business men and in many cases executives of 
prominent concerns and institutions. Thousands 
of grateful letters which are now in our files attest 
the facts. If you have ambition to succeed learn 
Paragon Shorthand. Paragon Shorthand has been 
tried and proven by thousands of people through- 
out the world. Its marvelous simplicity, the 
wonderful ease with which it can be learned and 
the certainty with which the notes can be read, 
make it the system for you to take up now when 
the government wants thousands of stenographers 
&nd every big business concern needs them. 


OO 


For Complete 
Home Study 
Course 


Try This Lesson Now 


dua da aina ad lnc AQ Elm: 
we everything but che long downqroke and there 
This w che Paragon symbol fof 
D dcus always written downward. 

From the longhand lener Æ rub out every 
thing except the upper part—the circle and you 
‘will have the Paragon E O f 

Wre this circe ar the beginning of Aa and 
Fou will have Ed. 


will remain 


By letting che circle remain open it will be a hook, 
and chis hook stands for A. Thus will be 
Ad. Add another A at the end thus and you 
will have a girl's name, Ada. 

From ^O" eliminate che initial and final strokes 
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and O will remain which w the Paragon symbol 
for O. 
For she longhand “77 which is made of 7 
strokes you use this one horizontal stroke s 
Therefore, ——9 would be Me. 
Now continue the E across the M, so ss to add 
D—thu 7 and you will have Med. Now add 
Comes 
with the large circle O. ard you will have o 
Practice | (medo). which is meadow, with the silent A and 
W omitted 


Learn It In Æ- 


Proof 


Used in Govt. Service 
“T learned Paragon Shorthand from 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


: There is a big demand for shorthand 
ge nings you can Writers now. e government is adver- 
has been increased to $1,400. | gasil learnit, Thereasonis that tising through the newspapers, bill 
I owe my rapid advancement to in nof bere arene li bo: and by personal request for all 
Paragon Shorthand." —E. C. " the shorthand writers they can get. 
Room 436, Winder Bldg., Wash- Salaries are steadily advancing and yet 
ington, D. C. the demand has not been supplied. 
Used in Court Reporting es y cannot read thely Where else can you invest such a small 
“T have been the Official Court Re- ." They are just as cas: sum of money as $5.00 that will offer 
porter forthe Ninth JudicialDistrict d inq. such a wonderful opportunity as taking 
urse of 


my efficiency as stenographer. 
salary 


" this fact 
f Louisiaria f. ber of t i 
of Loui foe a numi be T of years, Paragon 1 Shorthand is used Lini hi h m ioma Study Paragon 
learned this ciency of students whereverused, $ 
the letters in the left-hand 

panel. Notico tha Complete Home Study Course 
Kind of work with asgreat rapidity | fie zorerament, in court reper. For $5.00 you can have a complete edu- 
J. Martian Hamley, Lake Provi- ing, in the | hools andin cation in shorthand—a lifetime help. It 
dence, La : that will put you n ihe road to succes. You 
can have exactly the same course that 
res = — tenes. has been taught Tor 15 years by its i 
“As a rosuli competitive tests, ventor personally by mail at his regular 
Paragon d was unanimous- rot han. ‘whela sys, fee of $25. With seven lessons and the 
" ingenuous self-examination method de- 
gs mre to-day and soon Vised by the inventor you can learn 

you will be able to bold agood position. Paragon at home in seven evenings. 


MONEY REFUND GUARANTEE 


The price of Paragon is $5 in advance. This is remarkably low, but we 
guarantee satisfaction. If after three days' examination you are not 
pleased with your investment, we will be glad to refund your money and 
pay the cost of mailing both ways. Decide to-day to increase your salary 
and start the climb toward success. Send for your course. 


Paragon is also being taught, in the 
High Schools of Alton, Ill., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Johnstown, Pa., and 


elsewhere. Paragon institute Home Study Department 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 
We reserve the privilege of withdrawing this offer without notice 


Used in Big Corporations 

“T am getting along fine with Para- 
Shorthand. It is all you claim 

æ it. It rend to Re and a Pa eee Stedy 
Si ves dr d p we ragon e Home Study Dept. 
Waller, Jr..Standard Oil Co., Susar | 336 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Enclose find $5 for which you are to send the gota pete Paragon Shorthand 
course for Home Study. If not entirely sati , I can return it within 
three days after receipt and have my money refunded without question. 


Used by Business Men 
“I am using Paragon Shorthand in 
making my notes in the daily rou- 
tine of the work. It is of incalcu- 
lable help in aiding me in making 
my own notes of private business 
matters, ting to my work in 
auditing, and I wish I had taken it 
up long since."—John F. Cahill, 
Auditor, Florence Elec. Light & 
Utilities Co., Florence, 8. C. 
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I Will Save You More 


| small things pile up and up. Nor yet toe 

| extent to which Thorne, Wilber and Com- 

| pany were being deprived by the diver- 
sion of my thoughts outside of business 
hours to another channel. 

Once or twice Parker took me to task in 
a casual, friendly fashion. Not a rebuke, 
but simply a kindly suggestion that I was 
getting pretty much immersed in outside 
interests. I accepted his little talks in the 
spirit that prompted them, but each time 
I took pains to point out to him that my 
end of the company’s business was not 
suffering. All the operations for which I 
was individually responsible were showing 
nice profits, and it was a rare thing for me 
to put a client to inconvenience or to be 
away when I was wanted by a member of 
the firm. 

What difference did it make, I asked 
Parker, if I preferred to put in my eve- 
nings at work instead of tangoing? If I 
preferred to give my Saturday afternoons 
to business Tin own instead of to golf, as 
Mitchell did, why was I to be chided for 
that? Rather it seemed to me something 
in my favor. 

All the time I was checking myself in 
respect to the work of the firm to be sure 
that the record of my activities was right, 
and all:the time I was unconscious how 
insidiously the spirit of my service was be- 
ing undermined. Business is so much a 


Than 12 on a $100 UNDERWOOD 

E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 

VERYONE knows the reputation of the Underwood Typewriter. 

I will send you on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a High Grade No. 

4 Visible Writing Underwood, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, 

Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special 

Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, that will teach you to operate this 

simple Underwood in one day. I will give you a written guarantee of 

FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE from date of sale and I will save you much 
more than one-half the manufacturer’s price. 


25 Years’ Experience—Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


I am the largest typewriter re-builder in the world, employing the most expert work- 
men in the typewriter business. I handle only Underwoods, obtaining all my machines 
and all new parts direct from the Underwood Company. 


How I Double the Life of an Underwood 


Do not confuse me with a second-hand dealer. I put each machine through a process 
that I have spent 25 years perfecting. Each machine is taken apart and re-built 
from top to bottom. 

The frame is re-enameled, the bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit for further 
service are discarded and replaced by new parts purchased from the Underwood 
Company. Every machine is equipped with new type, new platen, new ribbon 
vibrator, front scale, feed roll, ribbon, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber feet, 


ete. 
chanical typewriter test. 


Expert mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. 


It will stand any me- 


» My Five Year Guarantee— Ten Days’ Free Trial 


You May *S 
APPLYING RENT 
RENT... PRICE 
UR paid by you. 
MI FOR CASH OR 


ON EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Guarantee 


H Tells of the great opportunities in this won- 
derful profession, and how you can learn by 
mail. Six months’ term. Diploma awarded. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 


American hool of Banking 
488 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


i IT$2 nonm 


Genuine 15-17-19-21 
Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 
or any watch you want, send for 


Diamonds, watches, rings.jewelry, 


up-to-date gns. Buy the Ware 
Way, you will never miss the money. 
Get posted, write today 
ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 865 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Rent or Buy 


months’ rental on purchase price, buy on easy terms or 


M 


I personally stand back of every machine that goes through my fac- 
tory with a WRITTEN FIVE Y 

I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated 
and described herewith. 
at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, 
if you conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and write 
like new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit or charges 

This guarantee affords you complete protection. 


EAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE. 


You don't even have to buy the machine 


Mail coupon or post card today for special low 
price and terms. You can RENT, applying six 


secure discount for cash 


Our Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE 


A new plan—our agency plan. You are not 
asked to do any canvassing or soliciting for $5 
orders. You simply co-operate with us; be- — 9 ^o 
coming part of our nation-wide organiza- x R 
tion. You can easily get your Under- 49 
wood FREE in this way. Send name œ L 
and address on coupon today and MN 
learn about Offer No. 36. 
E.W. S. SHIPMAN, President S 
Typewriter Emporium FUA vise 
S 
CHICAGO AS 3 
aS 


Free Trial 


PAG E'S 


(GEG) E HANDY 


[E 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


TRArric MANAGER 


Over half a million large shippers and all 
railroads need trained Traffic Men, those who know 
how to route shipments, obtain shortest mileage, se- 
cure quickest deliveries, classify goods, obtain lowest 
rates. Everywhere there are big positions and 


Big Salaries For Trained Men 


Train NOW. We teach you by mail. Course is endorsed by 
large railroads and industrial shippers. Write for full details, 
how you can qualify at small cost—easy payments, Write now. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 333-C, Chicago 

The World's Greatest Extension University” 


matter of spirit, anyway, and so little a 
matter of office hours. Napoleon was 
called by his enemies the '* 100,000," be- 
cause his presence with an army was worth 
a hundred thousand troops. e hour of 
really whole-souled enthusiasm in an office 
is worth ten of divided allegiance. I had 
not learned that fact then; sometimes I 
think that nothing is ever really learned 
until one has paid the price for learning it. 


I CAME down to the office one morning 
early to make up for three or four hours 
which I had been compelled to spend with 
Morrison the previous afternoon. It was 
with such measured service that I tried to 
keep the scales of business balanced. No 
one was at his desk, the mail was not yet 
distributed. I started to dig into a pros- 
pectus which I was to get out on a reor- 
ganization proposition. As I reached 
across for a lead pencil my eye caught 
sight of an engraved announcement. 
picked it up and read with a gasp: 


Thorne, Wilber and Company 
take pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Guy C. Mitchell 
has this day been admitted to partnership 
in the firm 


Old Mitch, slow-moving, Harvard- 
made, golf-playing Mitch. I could run 
rings around him in the market; I knew 
more about the business than he, in spite 
of his added years. Of course I was too 
young to have aspired to partnership my- 
self. But old, slow-going Mitch—and 
they hadn't even thought it worth while 
to let me know about it in advance. It was 
enough to toss me an announcement like 
any other nobody on the Street. A hot 
flush of anger spread over me. I threw 
the announcement into the waste basket. 
So that was all they cared for me, was it? 
That was the way they chose to recognize 
good work? 

The office was beginning to fill up now. 
Mitchell came in, but I pretended not to 
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How a young man rose from 


Auditor fo General Manaéer 


—and how it took him only three short years to do it 


It is thirty-six months ago 
—just three short years from 
the time you read this message 
—that this man was earning 
the average moderate pay of 
an auditor for a Light and 
Power Company. 


Today this same man is the 
General Manager—the active 
executive head of a consol- 
idation of eleven similar Sys- 
tems—and his yearly earnings 
have increased right along with 
his responsibilities. l 

While filling the position 
of auditor he realized that, to 
outgrow that position, he 
needed a much broader busi- 
ness knowledge than he could 
possibly acquire thru mere 
contact with his daily work. 


With this idea fixed firmly 
in his mind, this then auditor 
—now chief executive—en- 
rolled for the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. 


The application of the lesson 


Soon after his enrolment, he 
laid before his Chief a plan for 
oesau a Public Utility Com- 
pany. The Chief expressed his 
surprise that a man occupying the 
place of an auditor should possess 
so thoro, a knowledge of the de- 
tails the plan contained. 


It was upon this plan that the 
Corporation was organized, a 
Corporation which since has ac- 
quired ten other Electric Light 
and Power Systems. The former 
auditor holds the office of Secre- 
tary in these Corporations, and is 
the General Manager of them all. 


He says: “Thru the application 
of the business principles which 
the Course teaches, I have been 
enabled during the past year to 
successfully assume larger respon- 
sibilities in connection with the 
business management of public 
utilities properties than were given 


me when I held a position of 
auditor. 


I feel that it has been largely 
on account of your Modern 
Business Course that my advance- 
ment was brought about.” 

The point is this— 

This man first mastered these 
rinciples, then applied them to 
is business needs. After that his 

advancement was rapid. His 
principles were right. 


The need for trained business 
men is great 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute lays before you—in interest- 
ing, easily readable form, for ab- 
sorption in your leisure hours—the 
fundamentals which underlie all 
business. Thus, after acquiring the 
broad basic business facts it brings 
to you, you are equipped and ready 
for bigger responsibilities. 


This man’s experience is only 
one of hundreds. 


Stories of success like the one 
related here are constantly com- 
ing to the Institute. In every 
instance the writers are enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the Course 
and the training it has given them 
to assume greater responsibilities 
withincreased profit to themselves. 


The kind of men enrolled 


No greater endorsement of the 
merits of this Course and Service 


AIRE ARRA 


need be asked than the appear- 
ance upon the list of subscribers 
of such names as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New York 
Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill 
Paper Company; N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor 
Company; William C. D'Arcy, 
President of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World; 
Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Company,— and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company, 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; in the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, 450; in the National Cash Register 
Company, 194; in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, 108; in the General Electric 
Company, 300; and so on down the list of 
the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
higbest standing is represented in the Ad- 
visory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 


Get more information 


A careful reading of the interesting 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” 
which we will send you free, will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 
business opportunities that are bound to come 
during the next few years. 


Every man and woman with either a busi- 
nessor acareer to guide to bigger, surer success 
should read this book. It will show you how 
to obtain the business information to which 
this young man attributes his rise. Simply 
fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


35 Astor Place NewYork City AA 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS"—Free 


Name 


Print here 


Business 
Address. = 


Business 
Position 24 
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colors, and sizes in the famous 

——— = n “RANGER” Line of bicycles. are pictured 

in natural colors in our new 1918 catalog. 

(EK Ao ms 

e cycles in the world, 

all at FACTORY PRICES that will save you 

money. There is a bicycle to suit the taste of every 

electric - cy Motorbike models, Racers, Juniors 

for children; ’ models too — all at prices made pos- 
sible only by our Fi -direct-to-Rider selling policy. 


We will send the 
à “RANGER” bicycle 
you select 
%, FREIGHT CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO UR 
TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actual 
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see him, busying myself with some dicta- 
tion. I would find out about this business 
before I congratulated him. If Parker 
could not tell me, I would go straight to 
headquarters. I would put it up to the 
Old NM himself. After all, it was he who 
had hired me: he owed me something. 
Even though I had pretty steadily neglec- 
ted him, and had come to feel rather a 
disdain of his judgment, I was neverthe- 
less, in a sense, his protégé. I waited until 
he arrived, about ten o'clock, gave him a 
chance to acknowledge the three or four 
letters that constituted his share of the 
day's mail, after everybody else had 
picked out the really important stuff, and 
then went into his room. 

He looked up pleasantly over his gold- 
rimmed glasses, and greeted me. A copy 
of the Mitchell announcement was lying 
on his desk. I picked it up and held it in 
my hand. 

“I received my copy of this, this morn- 
ing, Mr. Thorne," I said, trying to kee 
any trace of feeling out of my voice. "Tt 
was—rather a surprise.” 


de old Ex toti off his glasses and 
egan polishing them. 
« Indeed?" he said. “A pleasant sur- 
prise I hope, Groton. Mitchell's a fine 
fellow; we felt we needed a little youn 
blood in the direction of the firm. We ol 
fellows aren't as spry as we were." He 
smiled in fatherly fashion. 

“Mitchell’s all right,” I responded. 
“ But I had supposed in a matter like this 
that I might be informed before the an- 
nouncement was issued. It seems to put 
me a little outside the family circle." 

“To be sure, Groton,” he said. “Quite 
right, quite right. We reached the decision 
rather quickly, but I had meant to tell 
you. In fact, I did send out for you twice 
to take it up with you, but you were out 
of the office.” 

He shot a quizzical glance at me. “Been 
out of the olbce quite a good deal lately, 
haven’t you, Groton?” 

I flushed. As it happened I had been 
with Morrison a part of every day for the 
past week. It was the first time such a 
succession of absences had happened, but 
we were figuring on a big deal and I simply 
had to be in touch. I cursed my luck in- 
wardly that the Old Man should have 
called for me twice in the only week when 
I was really off the job. He did not wait 
for me to reply. 

“Sit down a moment, Groton,” he said, 
“I want to talk with you.” 

I drew up to his desk in one of the big, 
comfortable chairs—far too comfortable 
for a business office, the kind of chairs that 
old men put into their offices when they 
get beyond the point of caring how long 
their visitors stay. He continued polishing 
his glasses, as though uncertain just how 
to proceed. 

"I'm rather glad that this thing has 
come up, Groton,” he began. “We've had 
several conferences about you lately, and 
I've wanted a chance to tell you just what 
we've been thinking. You have a great 
deal of ability, a great deal. I might 
almost say that you have a kind of genius 
| for this business. In many respects you 
are a far keener man in it than Mitchell 
is or ever will be. You ought to go far, 
| if only you handle yane right. But, 
Groton, frankly, I’m concerned about you. 
I’m afraid your interest is too much di- 
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vided. Now this company of yours, Mor- 
rison and Company—” 

"Im very careful not to have it en- 
croach on your time,” I interrupted rather 


stiffly. 

Exactly," the Old Man assented. “I’m 
not accusing you of real neglect of your 
work. Don’t misunderstand me. I know 
your ability and your eagerness to get 
ahead. I know how hard you work. It 
isn’t that; it’s your interest I’m talking 
about, Groton. You’re making money in 
two different places. Your treasure isn’t 
all in one spot. Where a man’s treasure 
is, you know, his heart is. It’s hard for 
a man to have his heart in two places at 
once." 

He smiled benevolently. 

“Tm not going to lecture you,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘You haven't done anything to 
deserve censure. You've tried to play fair. 
I'm not putting it on the basis of your duty 
to Thorne, Wilber and Company. I'm 
thinking about your duty to yourself. 
You can't get the really big things in this 
concern unless you have dehnitely com- 
mitted your future to it. We can't build on 
a foundation unless we can be sure it will 
be permanent. I don't want to debate it 
Min UD this morning. I just want to put 
it up to you and let you think it over for 
yourself. You can keep on with this house 
for a long time, if you want to, and make 
some financial progress every year. We 
recognize your talent. We don't want to 
lose it—at least not until we have to. But 
we can't really count you inside the family 
circle; we can't plan really big things for 
you as long as there is any doubt whether 

our heart is here or somewhere else. 

hink it over, Groton. Won't you get 
along further in the long run if you put all 
your eggs in one basket?" 

“I don't think you're quite fair—" I 
objected. 

e waved his glasses in a little gesture 
of dissent. j 

“Don’t answer me now,” he said. “I 
don’t want to argue. I just want you to 
think it over. Come back some other 
time, when you've thought it out, and 
have another talk with me." 


M* PRIDE was hurt. I felt unappreci- 
ated, abused. On my way to my desk 
I ran into Mitchell, and congratulated him, 
doing my best to make my good wishes 
sound sincere and enthusiastic. And he, 
good old open face, gave my hand a warm 
clasp. I know now that it was meant to be 
an expression of real friendship; but my 
harassed spirit was in condition to mis- 
interpret anything. 

T" He knows well enough what I'm worth 
to this darned old organization," I said to 
myself. **He doesn't want to lose me." I 
walked back to my desk and spent the day 
torn by conflicting emotions, getting 
through my work in a purely perfunctory 
fashion. A half-dozen times ÍI wrote m 
resignation out in long hand, and eac 
time tore it up. At the last I concluded to 
let the decision go over for a day or two 
until I had time to cool off and see what 
turn things took. 

rode up-town to the club, and in m 
box was a single letter. It was in Betty's 
andwriting. 
, lturned it over, started to open it, then, 
impelled by some boyish impulse, thrust 
It into my pocket and took the elevator to 
my room. I locked the door, and drew 
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“Promoted Again!” | 


*Why, that's my third advance in a year! "Taking the I. C. S. 
Course certainly was the best thing I ever did." 


Every day moie men are reaping their reward for spare time spent in study with 
the International Correspondence Schools. You will find them in offices, shops, 
stores, factories, on railroads—in every line of industry. They are winning advance- 
ment and increased salaries because they planned ahead and got ready for bigger work. 


What about you? Wouldn't you like to know the thrill of promotion after 
promotion, of having important work put up to you, of being a big man in your 
field, of enjoying the money that a big job pays? You can! 


Right now, with the war making ever- 
increasing demands upon our country's in- 
dustries, employers are combing their ranks 
for men who can handle responsible work, 
for men they can promote. By doing your 
present work well and by training yourself 
now for the job ahead, you can do your part 
towards serving your country and at the same 
time put yourself in line for advancement. 


'The training you need is easily within 
your reach. he International Correspond- 
ence Schools stand ready to help you prepare 
for success just as they have helped hundreds 
of thousands of others in the last 26 years. 


You can get this training in yourown home, 
by mail. You don't have to lose a minute's 
sleep, a single meal, or an hour’s pay. You 
prepare in spare time—time that might other- 
wise be wasted. 


Don't hesitate. Don't put it off. Right 
now opportunity is playing a return engage- 
ment. It offers you again the chance you 
have neglected so long. Your opportunity 
is in this coupon. Don’t turn it down. Use 
it Fill it in—mail it today. You'll never 
regret it. 
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E was not good | 


M 


. He dressed rather 


looking. 
plainly. He walked with a slight limp. He did 
not sing or play or even dance. He had never 
traveled—in fact, had not been outside of three or 


four states. 


But he was popular. No matter where he went he 
was always the center of a bright circle—men or 


women—it did not seem to make any 


Some Mentor Titles 


Lafayette 

The Story of the American 
Navy 

Statues With a Story 

The Discoverers 

Paris, the Incomparable 

Napoleon 

Famous Composers 

‘The Ruins of Rome 

Makers of Modern Opera 

Abraham Lincoln 

American Wild Flowers 

Rugs and Rug Making 

Charles Diekens 

American Historie Homes 

Yellowstone National Park 

Painters of Western Lite 

Story of the American Rall- 
road 


The Louvre 

William M. Thackeray 
The Holy Land 

John Milton 

Joan of Are 

The Yosemite Valley 
Precious Gems 

The Madonna in Art 
Vienna, the Queen City 


George Washington 


Mexico 
Famous American 
Painters 


The mee of the Air 
Court Painters of France 
Holland 


Our Feathered Friends 
Glacier National Park 
Michel Angelo 

American Colonial Furniture 
Gothic Architecture 
Shakespeare 

American Mural Painters 
Celebrated Animal Characters 


Women 


difference— 
he charmed them all. 
At social gatherings of 
every description he 
was in constant de- 
mand. There were 
always more invita- 
tions than he could ac- 
cept. He had found 
the way to make 
friends. Even casual 
business acquaintances 
would remark “Fine 
chap—so interesting!” 
The Secret of 
Likeableness 
What was the secret 
of his fascination? He 
did not seem to make 
any special effort to be 
agreeable. He was no 
more polished than 
half a dozen other men 
who moved in the 
same Ci 
Why was he so uni- 
versally welcomed and 
admired and liked? 
For one and only one 
reason. He could talk 
in a way that made 
people listen. That 
was the asset he had 
that other men of my 


acquaintance had not. We had all been too busy 
trying to make money through our business knowl- 
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edge alone. He had made money—plenty of it— 
but he had not put money-getting always first. He 
was wise enough to know that i it is more important 
to be than to have. He had acquired an acquaint- 
ance with the finer things of life. That was what 
made him so interesting in society, and it helped 
in business, too. 
Never at a Loss for Words 

He could discuss in an original and delightful 
way, but with the conviction that comes only of ex- 
pert knowledge, practically every subject that came 
up in conversation. He had ideas, and was never at a 
loss for words, Whether the subject were music, 
art, science, history, foreign countries, literature, 
made no difference. He brought to each the riches 
of a trained mind. No fact was isolated in his 
memory. It was always associated with other facts 
and Spei and so the stream of conversation was 
broad and deep. 

He had enel this gift—and yet he was a busy 
man. How had he done it? "All in less than five 
minutes a day," he admitted once when I finally cor- 
nered him, wondering how he ever found time to 
read—with a business to care for day by da pem 
engagements every evening. “I joined the 
Association some time ago. That solved the proles 
of finding time to keep up with the finer thi 
life. I had only a common school education. ove 
not read very extensively. But that brings me the 
fruits of arduous study. Others have delved and I 
profit by their knowledge. 

“To me it means daily pleasure. But much more! 
The ability I once craved to make friends I now 
possess. I used to be miserably shy—never knew 
what to say. Now I am at ease wherever I go. I 
poh simply found the easiest way in the world 
to e 


The Money Value 

“T used to think that business and culture couldn't 
be combined," he went on, "but to my amazement I 
found that the new power brought to me through 
The Mentor Association was the most valuable busi- 
ness asset I had. With the new confidence it brought 
me I could go out and meet men in all walks of life. 
I had ability to get business that I never had before. 

"New opportunities opened up. I formed valu- 
able connections. My is growing. I tell 
you it is personality that counts more than anything 
else. That is the first essential to success. The Men- 
tor Association changed me from an office ‘grind’ 
to a man with ability to create business. I could not 
give better advice to any young man I know than to 
join that organization.” 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
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The Mentor Association 

The Mentor Association is a national institution 
made up of a group of men and women, now num- 
bering more than a hundred thousand, who have 
determined to learn just one new worthwhile thing 
every day. It is a wonderful idea—to learn one 
new thing—a really important thing—each day, in- 
stead of trying to cram their heads full and learning 


‘practically nothing worthwhile. 


And it is really marvelous, the ground that can be 
covered i in this way in just a few minutes each eve- 
ning. d I not seen an example of what can be 
learned, and heard the story from his own lips, I 
would never have believed it. All this man’s ap- 
preciation and knowledge of the great works of the 
big masters in all the fields of art and literature, his 
wonderfully interesting viewpoint on travel and 
science, had come from his membership in The 
Mentor Association—by learning one new thing 
each day. 

What It Brings 

Membership in The Mentor Association entitles 
you to several distinct services: 

First—24 issues of "The Mentor," bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story every two 
weeks, all about one subject, written by a leading 
authority upon that subject—300 pages during the 


year. 
Pacers beautiful illustrations, distributed 
the year through the text of the 24 issues of 


entor.” 
“Twa lak gravure or color pictures, reproduced 
on heavy paper, all ready for framing, in , rich 


tones that bi re out; all the beauty of the originals. 
If you bought these in an art store they would cost 
you from to $1.00 each. On the back of each 
picture is a crisp five-minute description of the sub- 
ject that is portrayed. 

Fourth—Answers to any question on Art, Travel, Literature, 
History, Nature or Architecture, the Theatre—any subject, in 
fact —each answer by an authority. 


Any p 
want for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon or eve- 
ning. Your entire club program will be outlined for the year. 
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the curtain across the window and turned 
on the light. I felt as I had felt when I 
received her very first letter years before. 
I had slipped away to the barn behind our 
house, and up into the haymow, and there 
read it, poring over each line, and halting 
my eyes to keep them from devouring it 
too fast. It seemed so sacred a thing, too 
sacred for any outside eye, too sacred even 
for the sunlight. 

The letter covered all four sides of, the 
folded note paper, yet I seemed to get its 
message almost at a single glance: 


DEAR GEORDIE: 

I have written ever so many letters to you 
in the past week and torn them all up. It is so 
hard to say in a letter just what one wants to 
say, and have it mean just what one wants to 
mean. I wish that what I have to say might be 
different. I have tried to tell myself that it can 
be; and yet I know it cannot. 

I care for you, Geordie,—more than you will 
perhaps believe, more than I can say. I shall 
never cease to be proud that you should have 
cared enough for me to write me such a letter. 
But, Geordie, I know that what you asked can 
never, never be. We aren’t children any more. 
We aren’t the boy and girl who used to walk 
hand in hand out beside the Connecticut and 
dream of life. We are grown up, Geordie, and 
we are part of grim, material New York, not 
dreamy old Merwin. Two people must have so 
much in common if they are to have enough to 
live a lifetime on. More than just feeling; more 
even than affection. 

I want to be friends with you, Geordie, for- 
ever, to be one of your very best friends. But 
more I cannot be. Don’t ask me to say any- 
thing more just now. Don’t try to see me—not 
yet. It has been hard to write this, but I know 
that it had to be written. And some day you 
will know it also, and understand. 

I am going to be very proud of you, Geordie, 
always. And I want to be always the very, very 
best friend in the world. BETTY. 


The telephone rang a jangling summons, 
but I hardly heard it. I dropped into a 
chair and gazed at that note with eyes 
that did not see it nor the table on which 
it lay, nor anything else in the room. 

Instead I saw the railway station at 
Merwin, lit by the fitful flare of the kero- 
sene lamp. The platform empty except for 
the baggage truck and the two figures 
leaning against it, the figures of a boy and 
a girl. I saw her eyes turned trustingly to 
mine; I caught the flush of pride and hope 
and happiness on her face. I could almost 
hear the whistle of the train bearing down 
upon us, the train that was to carry me to 

ew York. 

And on my lips I could feel the tender 
pressure of her kiss. 

(To be continued) 


NEXT month luck and love come to 
the front in the career of George Gro- 
ton and his whole life is changed as a 
consequence. 


Four Pleasant Hours 


J HAVE just purchased THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE four hours ago and have 
spent four hours reading it. I have 
never spent four such pleasant hours 
and that is why I cannot resist the 
temptation to write and thank you. 
Although you have kept mefrom my work, 
still I forgive. C. R. S., New York City. 
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A True Romance of the War 


He was a French soldier—a prisoner and in despair, when among all the 
German voices he heard a soft whisper of French in his ear—" Do not tell 
them that I am French, I will help you." 


She planned, quietly, a thrilling escape. What she did and its puzzling 


outcome you will find in the 
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FREE 


2000 True Pages of Love and Daring and Intrigue—6 Crowded Volumes— 
Vivid lllustrations— All Free 


Real experiences of real people— written to 
the music of From out of the holocaust of 
nations, the high, unbreakable spirit of man leaps 
forth in story after story. 

For these 200 stories all the smoking, shriek- 
ing battle-fronts of the war have been ransacked. 
In these volumes, the theories, the practice, the 
prophecies of war have no place. . 

Here you will find the story of a man and his 
courage—a woman and her sacrifice—a courtesan 
and her treachery—a spy and his intrigue—a lit- 
tle child and his inspiration—and on and on for 
200 stories—2000 pages—of life and death. 


The Wine of Eager Life 


For most of us duty lies here, far from the 
places where men live whole lives in a day. But 
in these volumes is your chance to get away from 
bread and butter everyday and drink the wine of 
eager life that these men and women pour forth 
before you. 

For in these pages the doers, the fighters, the 
workers of this war take you by the hand and lead 
you through trench and hospital, under the sea and 
through the air to some thrilling story of a human 


heart and soul. These 200 tales of valor, daring and 
beauty promise that the human race today is climbing 
through suffering and despair to new heights. 
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We feel that volumes like these, with so impor- 
tant a message, should not be sold, but should be 
given away, as far as possible. "Therefore, as long as 
we can, we will give these sets free to those who read 
the Review of Reviews for the next two years. We 
should like to make this a permanent offer, but the 
price of paper is going so high that we do not know 
what another edition will cost us. As long as this 
first lasts you can have your set free. 


This nation has stepped out of its swaddli 
clothes. It has, in a day, towered above the rest oi 
the world. Today we have our hands on the money 
—the trade of the world. And the American citizen 
must grow tall with his nation. You must touch the 
ends of the world with the fingers of your mind. 
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Non-sectarian. Highest altitude of any college for women 
east of the Mississippi. Standard A. B. course. Conserv- 
atory course in music. School of Oratory. Summer school. 
Beautiful modern equipment. For catalog and illustrated 
book, address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga, 
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OLD Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 


Dept. A, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s Your Chance 


It’s more than a chance—you can make it a certainty 


because it depends entirely upon yourself. 


tunity to rise to one of the 
trained man and obtain a train 


It’s your oppor- 
countless positions open to the 
ed man’s salary. 


The man who sits in his private office and “hires and fires” and lays out your 


work, was no more qualified to fill that 


position a few years ago than you are to- 


day. He saw his chance and made the most of it. He obtained his training and 
knowledge by study. You can do the same—the American School will help you. 


_ Mail This Coupon! _ 
[Ami Shel Corespondenee, Dept C1053, Oi U.S A. | 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me book- 
[| let and tell me how I can qualify for position marked X. j 
asss 


l ^ » Electrical Engineer (o Lawyer I 
(o Elec Light& Power Supt... . . Business Law 
l « «+. Hydroelectric Engineer Business Manager I 
«+++ Telephone Engineer . . Anditor 
«++ Arehitect .» - . Accountant l 
I . s Architectural Draftsman ....Cert’f'd Publie Ace'nt 
Bullding Contractor . - - -Stenographer l 
| - . - Bullding Superintendent ... . Bookkeeper 
.... Stractural Engineer ... Fire Ins. Inspector 
.... Structural Draftsman «+. Fire Ins. Adjuster | 
I 5 Meehanieal Engineer ... Fire Ins. Expert 
(5 Meehanieal Draftsman ^. Sanitary Engineer I 
|<: -Civil Engineer + +++ Plumber 
... Steam Engineer ... Reclamation Engin'’r | 
I .... Shop Foreman «++. Automobile Engineer 
«Shop Superintendent .. Automobile Repairer l 
|] . . -Sheet Metal Draftsman «College Preparatory 
We also prepare for civil service examinations l 
in all engineering subjects. l 
l Name ..ssssssessssoossesossososssessesesseseses I 
[Address eee M M I 
I Age... . es Occupation « «eese onn I 


OMEN "9x5. 
Banks 

Bank loying hundreds of girls as bookk 5 

n e 

ours an learn . 

Six months? term. Diploma awarded: dont for free book, 
*How to Become a Banker,’ by Edgar G. Alcorn. 

American School of Banking, 426 East State St., Columbus, O. 


Was You 


Has it kept pace with 
the difference? 


You don’t want to remain in the 
“time-clock and dinner-pail” class all 
your life—don't be satisfied with just a 
common job at small pay. Show the 
boys at the shop that you have it in 
you to advance— you owe it to yourself and 
to your family. 

Don't be afraid to mail the coupon, you 
won't be bothered by agents or collectors. 
Like all strictly educational institutions the 
American School depends, for growth, upon 
reputation and the success of its students. 

Don't let a little thing like filling in and 
mailing a coupon stand between you and suc- 
cess, congenial work and more pay. Accept 
your chance to-day. 


WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES 


American School 


of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S.A. 


E soo on AVIATION 
slt of the great opportunities in this pew 


men h 
> Learn by mail—free book tells how. Write at once. 
NATIONAL AERO INSTITUTE, Dept. 1053, (Morton Bldg., Chicago 


s of 


r Salary Raised? 


the high cost of living? How do you meet 


$10.00 to $20.00 a Month 


is what it is possible for you to add to your income right from the 


very start by introducing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOM- 
AN’S HOME COMPANION, EVERY WEEK and FARM AND 
FIRESIDE. 


For particulars write to Chief of Subscription Staff—Desk 34-B 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 


How I: Cured Myself 
of Being Too 
Sensitive 


(Continued from page 24) 


to the parting of the ways. To the point 
where one road led down, through in- 
creasing loneliness and envy to the depths 
of cynicism and failure, and the other road 
led up into the sunlight. I can realize in 
looking back that it was the turning point, 
and that two things, happening in the 
same week, changed the course a pea: life. 
The first was an introduction to the young 
woman who afterward became my wife; 
the second was a stormy interview with 
the boss in which he threatened to dis- 
charge me. 

I had gone to him once too often with 
a fancied grievance, and his patience was 
at an end. Whirling upon me, he poured 
out the long-pent-up reservoirs of his 
wrath: 

“Wagner, you've got ability," he cried, 
"but you'll never get anywhere in this 
world until you quit tearing yourself to 
pieces! I've watched you for the past 
three years; twice I’ve fad it in mind to 
push you up a notch in the office, and 
every time I've passed you and picked 
someone else, because I know you aren't 
fit to handle other men. No man is fit 
to handle other men until he has learned 
to control himself. You can't, you're too 
blamed sensitive. 

"Little setbacks break your heart. A 
letter of complaint comes in from some 
customer and you take it as a personal 
criticism, and lose a day's work brooding 
over it. You see me in conference with 
some of the other men, and you stab your- 
self wondering why you weren't invited, 
and imagining that I have turned against 
you. You hear about someone who is 
making more money than you, and im- 
mediately all far fieldslook greener. You're 
a fairly useful cog in your present job, and 
it might put me to some annoyance to lose 
you. But you'll never hold a big job un- 
til you can forget your own petty self and 
learn to laugh when the world takes a crack 
at you. Hanged if I don't think some- 
times it might be better if you were to get 
out and try your hand somewhere else." 

He swung around with a curt nod of 
dismissal, and I went out to write my 
resignation and to spend a bitter brooding 
evening walking up and down the city 
streets alone. 


"THE next day was Saturday. I went to 
the office for a few minutes to clean up 
my desk, and I had hardly seated my- 
self when the boss’s private secretary 
came out and said thatthe boss wanted to 
see me. I found him standing in the mid- 
dle of his office, my resignation in his 
hand. He wasted no words on explana- 
tions, it was not his way. 

“Go back and get your hat, Wagner,” 
he said. "My carriage is down at the 
door. There is a matter I want you to 
attend to with me." 

The habit of obedience was strongly 
fixed in me. put on my hat; he 
ioined me down-stairs a moment later, 
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and together—without a word on either 
side—we rode for half an hour. . We 
passed through the city, out beyond the 
residence district, out to the great ceme- 
tery where the men and women of six 

nerations lie on wooded hills, overlook- 
ing the living town, that reaches out a 
little closer to them every year. The old 
man stepped out of the carriage, motioned 
me to follow, and led the way up to the 
top of the hill. He sat down on a marble 
slab and I sat down beside him. 

“Wagner,” he began abruptly, “I have 
brought you out here to correct your 
perspective. It’s all you need to make you 
a really valuable man; and I would never 
rest content if I let you leave my company 
without making an effort. k around 
you. What do you see?” 


I LOOKED, wondering what the old fel- 
low could possibly have on his mind. I 
told him I saw nothing but the graves of 
dead men. 

“Exactly,” he grunted. “A few years 
ago they were live men like you and me. 

ey grew up and did their business and 
loved and married and died. Some of 
them passed happily along their way, be- 
lieving the best of their fellows, doing their 
jobs whole-heartedly and well, spreading a 
bit of sunshine among the folks they came 
into contact with, extracting every drop 
of sweetness from every single day. And 
others went through, wrapped up inside 
their own little selves, envying their 
neighbors, fancying themselves abused, 
worrying over trifles, always on the look- 
out for slights, spoiling a full fifty per 
cent of their days through their own pet- 
tiness. And a few days pass, and they all 
are laid out here together, the men who 
laughed their way through life and made 
others laugh a little more, and the men 
who gnawed their hearts out. All lying 
side by side, never to live again. 

“Think of the things that those dead 
men worried about. What do the 
amount to now? Think of the good luck 
that they envied in other fellows. Who 
in the world remembers it? They had 
one little lifetime to live, and they spoiled 
it by oversensitiveness and jealousy. 
Doesn't it strike you as an awfully foolish 
way to waste a lifetime, when it’s the 
d lifetime that you will ever have?" 

made no answer. I was thinking, 
thinking harder than ever before in my 


e. 
' “Lincoln had a phrase, Wagner, that 
ou ought to cut into the walls of your 
eart. When things piled up on him, when 

men criticized him, when every plan ended 
in disappointment, he used to say to 
himself, "This, also, will pass. He meant 
to remind himself that thousands of other 
men before him had carried similar bur- 
dens, and had lived through them; and 
that no burden is too great for a man’s 
soul, if he refuses to admit it. He had 
only a little time to live and a great deal 
of work to do; he had no place in his heart 
for envy or resentment, or worry over 
trifles—” 

He stopped a minute, and there crept 
into his voice a note which was new to me 
in my observation of him. 

“It will be only a little time," he con- 
tinued, “‘until we're here on this hillside 
with the rest of them. We have only a 
day or two, a month or two, a year or two. 

at fools we are to spoil a single min- 


Why I Am Paid $50,000 
A Year 


How a Poor Young Man Trained for a 


Big Job—and Got 


It in Three Years 


AS TOLD TO EMERY E. HILL 


HERE are only a few $50,000 

jobs—yet of all the men in the 

country it is difficult to find 
enough to fill the few big jobs avail- 
able. There are plenty of men for the 
$25-a-week positions—but the thou- 
sand-dollar-a-week openings “go beg- 
ging.” How this young man trained 
himself for earnings of $50,000 a year 
is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the annals of even present day fortune mak- 
ing. This is the story told me, almost word for 
word, by the young man who did it. 

“Three short years ago I was $5,000 ‘in 
the hole'—and earning $30 a week. I had a 
wife and two children to support, and I used to 
worry myself sick about the future. 

“Today—it seems like a dream—all my 
troubles are over. I am worth $200,000— 
enough to keep me and my family in comfort 
for the rest of our lives. I own two automobiles. 
My children go to private schools. I have just 

urchased, for cash, a $25,000 home. I go 
unting, fishing, motoring, traveling, whenever 
I care to. 

“Let me say in all sincerity that what I have 
done I believe anyone can do. I am only an 
average man—not *brilliant'—have never gone 
to college—my education is limited. I know at 
least à hundred men who know more than I, 
who are better educated and better informed— 
and their earnings probably average less than 
$50 weekly while my income is over $1000 
weekly. I mention this to show that earning 
capacity is not governed by the extent of a 
man's education—to encourage those who have 
not had the advantage of a comprehensive 
education. 

“What, then, is the secret of my success? 
Let me tell you how it came about. 

“One day, about three years ago, something 
happened that woke me up to what was wrong 
with me. It was n for me to make a 
decision on a matter which was of little con- 
sequence. I knew in my heart what was the 
right thing to do, but something held me back. 
Í said one thing, then another; I decided one 
way, then another. I couldn’t for the life of me 
make the decision I knew was right. 

“I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but because I was 
beginning to discover what was wrong with me. 
Along towards dawn I resolved to make an 
experiment. I decided to cultivate my will 

wer, believing that if I did this I would not 

esitate about making decisions—that when I 
had an idea I would have sufficient confidence 
in myself to *put it over'—that I would not be 
afraid of myself or of things or of others. I felt 
that if I could smash my ideas across I would 
soon make my presence felt. I knew that here- 
tofore I had always begged for success—had al- 
ways stood, hat in hand, depending on others 
to give me the things I desired. In short, I was 
controlled by the will of others. Henceforth, 
I determined to have a strong will of my own— 
to demand and command what I wanted. 

“With this new purpose in mind I applied 
myself to finding out something more about 
will power and in my investigation I encoun- 

the works of Professor Frank Channing 


Haddock. To my amazement and 4^- 
light I discovered that this emi 
scientist, whose name ranks v. 
James, Bergson, and Royce, had cc 
pleted the most thorough and co.. 
structive study of will power ever 
made. I was astonished to read his 
statement, "The will is just as suscept- 
ible of development as the muscles of 
the body" My question was an- 
swered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered it 
that he was actually able to set down the very 
exercises by which anyone could develop the 
will, making it a bigger, stronger force cach day, 
simply through an easy, progressive course of 
training. 

“It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practise the exercises formulated by 
Dr. Haddock, and I need not recount the ex- 
traordinary results that I obtained almost 
from the first day. You already know the suc- 
Pg that my developed power of will has made 
or me. 


“People sometimes worry because they can- 
not remember or use they cannot concen- 
trate. The truth is, will power will enable them 
to do both. 'The man who can use his will can 
not only concentrate and remember but can 
make use of these two faculties. And I want to 
leave this one word with you—no knowledge, no 
plan, no idea, is worth a penny unless it is used 
—and it cannot be used unless someone's 
power of will does it!” 


Prof. Haddock's rules and exercises in will 
training have been placed in book form, and 
I have been authorized by the publishers to say 
that any reader who cares to examine his star- 
tling book on will power may do so without 
sending any money in advance. In other words, 
if after a week's reading you do not feel that 
*Power of Will" is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When you 
receive your copy for examination I suggest 
that you first read the articles on: The law of 
great thinking; How to develop analytical 
power; How to guard against errors in thought; 
How to drive from the mind unwholesome 
thoughts; How to develop fearlessness; How to 
use the mind in sickness; How to acquire a 
dominating personality. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
225,000 owners who have read, used and praised "Power 
of Will" are such prominent men as Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Ne- 

; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson, of Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, and 
thousands of others. 


As a first step in will training, I would suggest imme- 
diate action in this matter before you. It is not even nec- 
essary to write a letter. Use the blank form below, if you 
prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing Com 
16-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the " 
come by return mail. This one act may mean tbe turning 
point of your life as it has to so many others. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16-F Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Will" at your risk. 
I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 


ny, 
will 
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— The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need 
for the man who knows Higher Ac- 
counting. To meet the competitive 
conditions that exist today, waste must 
be eliminated, accurate cost systems must 

be put into effect and the management must 


have the whole situation charted and shown in 
figures whenever wanted. Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services 
of Expert Accountants. Opportunities for capable, ambitious men are always open. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you 
their direct personal instruction by mail. You will study text books, 
lectures and accounting methods prepared by authorities—men who 
are actually employed or retained as expert advisers by leading in- 
dustries. The underlying principles and the most modern methode 
of Business Analysis and Organization, and the Principles of Ac- 
counting, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific Management all 
made clear. You will be given special preparation for the C. P. A. 
examinations and made ready to command a highersalary or to enter 
business as a Consulting Accountant. You can get all this in your 
spare time while pe hold your present position and pay for the 
course, a little each month if you wish. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free use of 
our Business Consulting Service which gives you the privilege of 
calling on our staff of experts in any department at any time when 
you need special help or counsel. alle Extension University is 
a clearing house of businesa information and through its hig 
specialized departments is organized and equipped to render a 
practical and distinctive service which cannot be supplied by any 
other institution of similar character. 


Mail The Coupon Today 


The information we will send will tell you just what knowledge 
you require to become proficient in Higher Accounting and how we 
teach you in the shortest possible time. It will point out the pos- 
sibilities that are wide open to the man who has the training de- 
manded by large business organizations, We will also our 
book “Ten Years’ Promotion In One," Mail the coupon now. 


La Salle Trained Men 


can now be found employedin the execu- 
tive departments of practically all the 
large railroads, iness houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cernscan be named in each of which 100 
to 900 or more La Salle members or grad- 
uates from our several specialized de- 
partments are employed in responsible 
positions. For instance— 
Pennsylvania R.R. . . . 918 
American Telegraph 
& Zelephone Company . 259 


U. S. Steel Corporation . 250 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. . 564 
Armour & Company. . . 162 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. . . $92 
Ford Motor Company . . 192 
Swift & Company. . 187 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
Porations employing 50 to 100 or more 
Salle students or graduates are the 
following: 
Western Electric Company 
International Harvester Co. 
. F. Goodrich Company 
Wells Fargo Express Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
and every important railroad com 
in the United Btates. af 
More than 125,000 men in active busi- 
ness life including many corporation 
officials, bankers and fessional men 
have been enrolled and are reaping the 
benefits of LaSalle training andeervice. 
Over 20,000 new members now enroll an- 
nually. The LaSalle organization con- 
sists of 800 people, including a staff of 
800 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, special lecture writers, 
instructors and assistants. La Sallo 
trained men occupying responsible posie 
tions can be found throughout the entire 
English speaking world. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension —M 
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icago, Illinois 


on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
= listing hundreds of money-euving nins 

y 


in 
used and new cameras an: wp» ies. AM 
oed aeta on 10 days'Free Trial. Money back 
i 


if not satisfied. 
en in the photographic business over 16 y: 


have be ears. e now. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept. 13, 124 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


PublicSpeaking 


Taught at Home 5 Boma 


powerful speaker in 


enlarge your 


spare time by mail. Overcome “‘stage fright,’’ 
Learn 


vocabulary, train your memory, gain self-confidence. 


how and when to use gestures; how to suit the speech to the 
occasion. Increase your earning power—become more popular. 
We have trained hundreds of successful speakers by mail. 


: : & lick f. 
Write Now for Special Offer Senha"? Sar 


special limited offer. No obligation. "Write while this offer lasts. 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


Don't Worry! 


AKE your s 


re time bring you 


a Dollar a Day extra to help pay 
the bills that are accumulating in 
spite of your efforts to make both 


ends meet. 


Start a business of your own. No capital 
necessary. All you need is some spare time and 
a desire to succeed in introducing 

Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Every 
Week and Farm and Fireside. 


For particulars write to Chief of Subscription 
Staff, Desk 35 B, The Crowell Publishing Co., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


American 


North American Institute, 4952, M25^»*- Chicago, lll. 


ute. What traitors to life if we do not im- 
prove every single opportunity to rejoice, 
not merely in our own success but in the 
success of other men, and to fill every day 
full of happy thoughts and real, solid ac- 
complishment.” 

He rose, and taking a paper out of his 
pocket began to tear it into bits. 

T ized it: it was my resignation. 

“I shall forget this," he said. “I want 
you to back to the office and draw 
one hundred dollars from the cashier and 
then go away for two weeks. Go to New 
York or Atlantic City, or anywhere you 
choose, and think over what Pve just 
said. Get yourself straightened out; put 

our mind in order; and when the hundred 
is gone come back and tell me that you’ve 
decided to forget your own petty, mean 
little self for a while, and throw your 
whole heart into the big job we’re doing, 
with no thought outside the office ex- 
cept how you can do some real good in 
the world, and leave things a little better 
than you found them.” 

I opened my mouth to say something in 
reply, but he paid no attention. He 
stalked back to his carriage and as si- 
lently as we had ridden out from the city 
we returned to it. 


HE bad habits of a lifetime are not 
overcome in a minute. No man by 
deliberately taking thought can add a 
cubit to his business stature. It would be 
absurd to say that in the two weeks that 
followed our talk on the hillside I carved 
out a new personality for myself. But I 
made a beginning. In those weeks I 
started, at least, to lay off the thin skin 
that had been so often bruised and 
wounded; I opened the door of my soul 
and let the first fresh breath of real kiend- 
liness blow in. 
The first thing I did on my return to 
the job was to begin regular work in the 
mnasium. I took up boxing, and gradu- 
ally gained some proficiency in the “manly 
art." I had never been very well, or at 
least I had imagined that I was never 
very well; and part of my super-sensitive- 
ness, I am sure, was a reflection of flabby 
muscles and toneless nerves. My gym- 
nasium work—the boxing and hand ball, 
and afterward tennis and golf—threw me 
into contact with men on a wholly differ- 
ent side of their natures. It gave me new 
interests with them in common. I was 
astonished to discover that most of them 
were nothing more than grown-up boys, 
utterly incapable of the deep plotting and 
intrigue which my imagination had fas- 
tened upon them—good-natured, healthy- 
minded sports, glorying in their own good 
scores, but glad when the other fellow 
came in with a good score also; after seven 
years among them in an office I discovered 
my fellow beings all over again on the 
If links, and was amazed to find that I 
had never really known them at all. 
As my muscles hardened, my self-con- 
fidence increased. A man in perfect 
hysical condition finds it unnatural to 
bio and stammer in the presence of 
another human being, no matter how 
famous, whose flabby flesh proclaims 
physical impotence. i know of nothing 
that gives a greater sense of power in 
dealing with another fellow mortal than 
the subconscious consciousness that one 
could, if he cared to, wipe him off the 
earth with one blow. 
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Anormal mind simply cannot dwell in a 
sick, uncomfortable body, and, converse- 
ly, a body which in every fiber is alive 
with health and the joy of living neces- 
sarily acts as a powerful tonic on the mind 
and soul. I determined to carry the im- 
proved environment of my mind just as 
far as possible, and to that end I clothed 
my healthier body in the very best clothes 
that money could buy. _I had not exactly 
neglected my dress, but it had not oc- 
curred to me that clothes had any special 
importance as a business asset. 1 am sure 
now that much of my embarrassment in 
the presence of other men was due to the 
fact that their better clothes put me 
unconsciously at a disadvantage. With 
firm, responsive muscles and clothes 
which, under the severest scrutiny, I 
knew would show no flaw, I found myself 
stepping into the offices of men with a 
wholly new sense of ease and power. 


WILLIAM JAMES, in his essay on 
habit, lays it down as a rule that 
when one has formed a good resolution he 
should adopt the very first opportunity 
of putting it into effect, in order to lay 
the foundation for good habits; and, as a 
matter of will development, he advises 
every man to force himself to do some one 
hard or unpleasant thing every day. I de- 
liberately becia to force myself into the 
kind of contacts from which I had all my 
life shrunk. I went to call on men of 
whom I had stood too much in awe. I 
made myself think thoughts something 
like this: “Why should I be afraid of 
John D. Rockefeller? He is made of the 
same clay as I. We are both on this 
earth for a very few years. I have as much 
right here as he—more, in fact, for his 
lease has almost run out, while mine is 
only just beginning. He may seek to 
overawe me, pen in his heart I know he 
envies me a lot more than I envy him. For 
I have something which his money can- 
not buy, and long after he is gone 1 shall 
still be here." 

'That may sound like a rather pagan 
mental exercise, and I can't claim to be 
especially proud of it. But it certainly 
helped to “correct my perspective," to 
use the old man's phrase. 

Another thing I did was to make up a 
sort of budget of mistakes. “Any man 
who is worth a hurrah makes mistakes," 
I said to myself. “The proper thing for 
a man to do is not to expect to avoid mis- 
takes altogether, but to establish a rea- 
sonable limit to their number. I'll assume 
that ten mistakes this coming month will 
be a fair number. That shall be my quota. 
When I make a mistake I won't worry 
about it, because it's already provided for 
in my quota: I have discounted it in ad- 
vance. I'll only begin to worry when I 
exceed my quota, and each month I'll try 
to reduce the quota a little bit." 

Well, that worked, too. I long since 
gave up the quota, but I long since gave 
up losing sleep over mistakes, also. I do 
my level best every day in the year, and 
I leave the worrying for someone whose 
peace of mind is less valuable to him than 
mine is to me. 

Better health, better clothes, an exer- 
cised will—these all helped to correct 
my point of view. But something more 
than these were needed. What I had to 
do was to be born again; and the process 
of birth, I discovered, is always painful. 
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If you use form letters, from 20 to 
1,000 copies at a time—if you use 
office forms, ruled factory forms, 
price lists, bulletins, notices or 
similar printed mat- 
ter in quantities of 
20 or more—then a 
Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator will pay 
you an enormous profit on your investment. 
Through the use of this machine retailers are 
increasing their sales and collecting their past 
due accounts. Many, have doubled and 


trebled their profits. is the ideal method 
of printing sales letters and store papers. 


Manufacturers are saving 92% on form letter work and hundreds of printing bills. The 


use of one Rotospeed has saved one manufacturer more than $1,000 in one year. 


Perfect Form Letters—20c per Thousand 


Better form letters than you ever 
thought possible—letters with the 
clean-cut appearance of neatly 
typed origi: that exactly dupli- 
cate the typewriter type, can be 
printed at the rate of 75 per min- 
ute on the Rotospeed. 


No Type, Trouble or Muss 


The Rotospeed stencil is prepared 
quickly and easily. No type to set. 
Typewrite your letters on a sheet of 
stencil paper. Attach the stencil paper 
to the Rotospeed and turn the handle. 
That's all. A child can do it. The 
ry er has a semi-automatic feed— 
self-adjusting impression roll, an unlim- 
ited head-spacing device and improved 
receiving tray—all these exclusive ad- 
vantages—yet it's the simplest stencil 
duplicator in the world. 
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I had been too much the center of my 
universe. It was necessary that I should 
get out of myself, that I should form so 
strong a respect and liking for my fellow 
men that my soul would be purged of 
jealousy. I must be really glad at their 
success, and truly sorry with them in 
their sorrow. I must “forget myself.” 
I knew what was necessary: I made up my 
mind to recreate myself in a nobler, finer 
image, and, trying, I found it impossible. 
The habits of a lifetime were too firmly 
fixed. In spite of a hundred good resolu- 
tions I was constantly slipping back into 
the old jealous, unhappy days. 


I MADE the discovery which millions 
of men have made for themselves be- 
fore me, that no man can lift himself mor- 
ally by his own boot straps; that if a man 
is to forget himself it can be done, not by 
mental resolution, but only by finding 
something in the world which he can 
love more than himself; yes, even more 
than his own life. I found that something 
in the girl who is my wife, and in the three 
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The reading public is invited to stop at any 
news-stand in the United States or Canada, 
on the morning of the 20th of February, and 
inspect the best illustrated, most interesting 
and varied periodical ever issued. 
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3 ; ; : ; later, of her and the children. And in my 

thinkers and best writers of fiction; if you sense quali- love for her- the whole world seemed 

ty, art, and distinction in the whole make-up of the 

magazine, buy a copy, take it home, and revel in it. 


somehow lovelier. It was easy to believe 
good things of women, because she is 
one of them. All men became to me crea- 

MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE has established a new size 

for standard magazines. The old standard was 128 

pages; the March MUNSEY will run 264 pages. 


tures of a little finer fiber when I thought 
Price, 20 cents a copy—two dollars a year 


of them as the loving, self-sacrificing 
fathers of children. Once having rele- 
pated myself to a secondary position, it 
ecame easier to keep my petty interests 
back. When the salary of the man next 
to me was raised I really felt almost as 
happy as he did. I could just picture the 
little scene of celebration that would take 
place in his home that night, because we 
in our home had been through the same 
experience. Í went over and grasped his 
hand and asked him to take my congratu- 
lations to this wife; and there was some- 
thing in our handclasp and our eyes that 
had never been there before. Our friend- 
ship rose to a new height in that moment, 
- and has continued there ever since. 
— 1st Cash Prize n , When Hilder's little boy was sick, I 
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"You'd think that every cub sales- 
man was Wagner’s own kid,” one of the 
others put in with a laugh; "he'd rather 
pull a raise for one of them than get an 
extra hundred on his own pay check.” 

Which, of course, is an exaggeration. 
I’m as much interested in the size of my 
own pay check as any other man. But 
the curious thing is that the pay check 
has grown three times as fast in the years 
since I let it drop into the background of 
my thought as it did in those other years 
when I was constantly comparing its 
size with the checks of other men, and 
wondering jealously to myself whether it 
wouldn’t have been larger if I had chosen 
some other line of work. It sounds para- 
doxical, but I believe the only real way to 
get your salary raised is to forget you have 
a salary. My money began to come on 
that day when I quit working for money, 
and began to work for my wife and the 
youngsters, and the success of our busi- 
ness, and the happiness of the other chaps 
whose wives’ and children’s lives were in 
the same business boat with mine. 


YOU read a lot about what men 
are doing in Big Business in the Big 
City. Did it ever occur to you that you 
could stir things up in your little 
country town? Next month there will 
be a fine story of a man that cut loose 
from Chicago, went back home, and 
did that very thing. “Waking Up the 
Small Town” will surely interest you. 


Letter from an “Extinguished 
Minister” 


E ALL have resources we never have 
used. I was in the active ministry 
forty-five years. 

I built fifteen churches and paid for 
them; founded two academies; raised one 
hundred thousand dollars for church and 
school purposes. Have been pastor of 
city as well as frontier churches. 

After long service my church nerves 
gave out. When I had to give up my life 
work at near seventy, I had the blues; I 
had them bad. They Tasted about an hour. 
Then I made up my mind I was not dead 
yet. 

Incidentally, with my other work, I had 
made a study of ornamental horticulture. 
I got a couple of lots in town. I hadn’t 
saved enough to finish my home; I got two 
hundred dollars, however, to put in the 
work and proceeded to pull a nursery out 
of my box. and hands. Thereis wealth in 
knowing how. Mother Earth was good to 
me. Working out of doors was what I 
needed; my flowers were the best parishion- 
ers I ever had, and they took good care 
of me. After ten years I sold a half inter- 
est in the nursery for five thousand dollars. 

Since seventy years old I have published 
manuals on the peony, the phlox, and iris, 
of which we now have two hundred thou- 
sand in two hundred and fifty varieties, 
beida originating many new sorts my- 
self. 

I am eighty-three; the hoe and spade 
are the best doctors I, ever had, and my 
flowers are the best and most cheerful com- 
panions. 
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-Ripley’s Recipe 


(Continued from page 30) 


States will be able to more than hold its 
own in the severe international struggle 
that will follow the war. 

The Atchison -has a model system 
for teaching apprentices. Before a youth 
is accepted he must satisfy the company 
that he is really in earnest; he must ex- 
plain why he has chosen to become a rail- 
road man in preference to anything else 
in the world. ‘Then he must pass a search- 
ing physical examination, for, as Mr. Rip- 
ley explains, sound health is a necessary 
possession for a successful career in the 
railroad field. Moreover, since the com- 
pany provides hospitals, pensions, in- 
surance, etc., weaklings are apt to become 
a drain upon the road’s finances. Having 
qualified for admission, the apprentice is 
immediately taken in hand and given indi- 
vidual instruction by both school instruc- 
tors, shop foremen and other practical ex- 
perts. Each man is studied and directed 
into the channel where he can do most for 
the company and for his future. Eight 
times during his four years’ apprentice- 
ship a governing body passes on him. 
he is fit, they pass him; if he is a misfit, he 
is dropped, and no amount of family or 
financial influence can have him retained. 

“Unless,” says Mr. Ripley, “a youth has 
a robust physique he should not enter the 
railroad service, for he could not stand up 
against the wear and the tear and the hard 
knocks necessary to fight his way up to a 
responsible position. The railroad business 
is more exacting in its requirements than 
most other occupations. 

*No man who has a weakness for visit- 
ing saloons should seek a railway position, 
for strict sobriety has tecome an impera- 
tive rule of railway companies throughout 
the whole country. 


“THE young man who aspires to succeed 
must early learn to ñnd what is often 
called ‘human interest’ in his work. There 
is no fundamental difference between a 
well-managed railroad and a well-managed 
grocery store, except in the character and 
volume of the business transacted. The 
ersonal element is the greatest force. 
The grocer holds his customers by the 
cohesive power of good treatment. The 
same thing is true of the railroad. 

“While theoretically an employee is 
judged solely by his record when on duty 
and no systematic effort is made to keep 
tab on his habits when off duty, yet if he 
is given to late hours of dissipation his ap- 
pearance and his work are apt to show it, 
and naturally the employee’s chief will 
not feel inclined to promote a young man 
of bad habits. 

“There seems to be an idea that promo- 
tions from lower levels to executive posi- 
tions are becoming less frequent. This is 
entirely wrong. On the contrary, civil serv- 
ice ilie are becoming more universal, 
and favoritism and nepotism are passing. 
This is especially true of large concerns. 
In my own case Thave kept far away from 
that. I have two sons, but I never took 
them into the railway service, because I 
knew that if they showed lack of capacity 

| for it they would depend on me for pro- 


motion, and if they did show ability and 
were promoted as they deserved there 
would be a general opinion that they had 
got on in the service because they were my 
sons. 

“One of them went into the oil business, 
and is now in charge of the oil properties 
of the Santa Fé, but I had nothing what- 
ever to do with putting him there.” 

So that if any who read this article 
think that one must be a genius to succeed 
nowadays, he should rid himself at once of 
the idea. Mr. Ripley says that it is not a 
bea ae of genius, this thing of success. 

tis his firm belief that the man of genius— 
—the artist, the musican, any line in which 
genius is demanded—does not succeed 
except by hard and constant work, by ap- 
plication through years. 


HAT phrase “hard and constant work, 

Appt through years" exactl 
fits Edward Payson Ripley's own climb 
from the bottom to the top. 

The son of a country storekeeper at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, he was al- 
lowed to remain at school until he gradu- 
ated at seventeen. He had no predilection 
concerning any particular line of work and 
took the first job that offered, as boy in 
the shipping-room of a wholesale dry- 
goods house in Boston; salary, fifty dollars 
a year, without board. Four years of earn- 
est application to the not specially con- 
genial .duties—during which period he 
displayed the loyalty he afterward in- 
spired in others—raised him to the posi- 
tion of shipping clerk at four hundred a 
year. He had cultivated the acquaintance 
of many of the railroad men with whom 
the firm did business, and one of them of- 
fered the energetic young giant six hun- 
dred dollars a year. His own employers, 
however, matched this fifty per cent 
“raise,” and he stayed on another year. 

Ripley's ability, however, must have 
been attracting general notice, for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's local agent bid 
twelve hundred dollars a year for his serv- 
ices. "I could not withstand that. I 
went," Mr. Ripley told me, in recalling 
those early days. At twenty-two theson 
was earning twice the maximum ever 
earned by his father, who had died by then. 
Still more money was offered him a year 
later by the general Eastern agent of the 
Chicago, Buringtod & Quincy, and before 
long Ripley replaced the former as head of 
the Boston office, following this up by 
succeeding his superior as agent in charge 
of all the Burlington’s interests over the 
whole territory east of Buffalo, including 
New York. 

Here, also, Ripley, though only in his 
twenties, must have proved his worth, for 
President Strong of the Atchison came 
along and offered him the very responsible 
position of general freight agent. Before 
deciding, Mr. Ripley took his wife out to 
look over their prospective home, Topeka, 
and finding this raw Western city a con- 
trast to settled Boston they concluded it 
would be better for their children not to 
go. Two months later his own road pro- 
moted him to be general freight agent at 
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Chicago. Other promotions followed— 
general freight agent, traffic manager, 
general manager. In each Ripley demon- 
strated his fitness for higher shines: When 
forty-five, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul succeeded in securing him as vice 
president to take charge of traffic. 

“One day late in 1895 I picked up a 
Chicago paper and learned that I had been 
elected president of the Atchison," said 
Mr. Ripley with a smile. “That was the 
first intimation I received that anything of 
the kind had been under consideration. I 
heard nothing official until a day or two 
later, when a member of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee came and invited me to 
dinner." 

When Ripley stepped into the presi- 
dential chair on January 1, 1896, the 
Atchison was so poor and discredited 
that no financial interests in the United 
States would underwrite the payment of 
ten million dollars by an assessment of 
ten per cent on the stock of the old com- 
pany. although new preferred stock was to 

e given for the full amount and the com- 
mon stock was not to be reduced. 

To-day the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé has over twelve thousand miles of main 
track, to say nothing of additional track- 
age of as fine roadbed as is to be found in 
the whole empire lying west of the Missis- 
sippi River. It is now a well-proportioned, 
self-sustaining system, the largest west of 
the Mississippi. Its earnings run at the 
rate of over E million dollars per week, 
thanks largely to the building of carefully 
located branches into productive terri- 
tories in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Oklahoma and others of the thirteen states 
it serves. Adequate terminal facilities 
have been provided, grades, curves and 
ballasting have been thoroughly attended 
to, and its rolling stock is second to none 
in the country—the largest railway en- 
ER ever built run on the Atchison’s 
rails. 

Mr. Ripley's road now pays more in 
dividends to stockholders every year than 
its total stock was valued at when he as- 
sumed the presidency! Atchison’s stock 
now has a market value of three hundred 
million dollars. And for this, the stock- 
holders can thank not only Mr. Ripley's 
constructive genius, but also the great 
loyalty he has inspired in his men. 


ECAUSE it occurred to me that an 
explanation as to how Mr. Ripley set 
about rehabilitating the Atchison system 
would be of service to other men whose 
businesses are in a bad way, I asked him 
to tell me some of the things he did with 
the Santa Fé which other men could think 
over in connection with their own affairs. 
“Well,” said Mr. Ripley, “the first thing 
Istarted to do was to make sure that the 
outgo never exceeded the income. We 
would not spend a dollar until we had it 
on hand. Of course, we had to cut corners 
pretty close for the first few years. As 
traffic increased and our financial condi- 
tion gained strength, we were able to issue 
convertible debentures and other securi- 
ties in modest volume. We never once, 
however, issued a short term note or any 
other kind of note, nor did the end of any 
fiscal year find us with a dollar of floating 
debt.. We had many perplexing problems 
to solve; but the company owed much of 
its success in emerging satisfactorily from 
these trying times to two men—Victor 
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O. Henry has come to permanent American life. 
In the news stories from the war, there is intimate 
reference to O. Henry—at social gatherings—at 
hunt meets—on the road—everywhere—every- 
body knows O. Henry and refers lovingly tohis people and his stories. 


6 Volumes 
179 Stories 


FREE 


The greatest of living writers—full of color—of 
reality—of adventure. 


PRICE GOES UP AGAIN 


Last Spring the price of paper went so high that we 
had to raise thé price of the books. 
we secured one big lot of paper at a comparatively 
reasonable price so that we had to add only one 
payment to the price of the books. 


Fortunately, 


So long as 
this paper (enough for one 
edition) lasts you can have 
your set of O. Henry at the 
present low price with the 
Kipling free. But paper 
is still higher now, 
cloth is higher, and 
this is the last 


REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place 
New York 


Send me on ap- 
proval, charges paid 
by you, O. Henry's 
works in 12 volumes, 
bound in green silk, gold 
tops. Also the 6-volume set 
of Kipling bound in red silk 
with gold tops. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $1 per month 
for 17 months for the O. Henry set 
only and retain the Kipling set 
without charge. Otherwise, I will, 
within 10 days, return both sets at 
your expense. 


So send 


Occupation. .. cs cccseresesesessccscesece 
The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O.Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 
favorite bindi For a set of this luxurious binding 


nding. 
send $1.50 for 15 months. 


\ One student writes:—" Before 
M completing the lessons, received 
| over $1,000 for manuscripts 


sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall s 
and other leading magazines." 


cs, Jour- 
. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 


Dr. Esenwein , and other 


150.Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
pringle and twinge, she 
used to $o to the mustard 
pot and make a mustard 
plaster. Now she goes to 
Musterole and gets relief, 
but does without the blister 
and the plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de- 
lightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates. This is be- 
cause it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. . And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the twingey 
part. 


And Musterole usually brings the 
relief while you are rubbing it on. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60e jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


822 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Vietor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Won- 
der, Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days' trial. Com- 
pare its tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. 
Return at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 


Laskin Ca Desk SA318, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Morawetz, who had been one of the reor- 
ganizers, and who became first our general 
counsel and later one of our executive com- 
mittee, and to the late Paul Morton, both 
men of very extraordinary ability. 

“The Santa Fé, in common with other 
roads, had suffered from too much political 
intrigue and attacks. From the start, I 
refused to do any kow-towing to the poli- 
ticians or to sanction any back-stair lobby- 
ing. I was determined to go after what I 
thought was right, without hesitating or 
parkering no matter where or whom it 

appened to hit. I have never believed or 
acted on the theory that anything, can be 
gained by concealing one’s convictions, 
and so my absolute principle has been that 
whatever was right in theory would be 
found right in practice. And I have ad- 
hered to this principle though often rapped 
over the knuckles for it.’ 


Peter Breaks Through 
His Shell 


(Continued from page 22) 


ou'd understand more. And if you think 

"m a chronic gloom, let me remind you of 
something else: I've already said I had two 
different reasons for coming here; one was 
to rest, and the other was to have time to 
think over a business proposition, the most 
important I'll ever have to decide." So 
when you accuse me like that, you're not 
being fair. I’m thinking. And when I 
think, I think hard!" 


“Te wasn 't nice of me,” she said. 


gg 
know you'll be frank," said Peter, 
worshiping her with his eyes. “And of 
course you don't know me so very well yet. 
But I've never met anybody else... . Is 
there a chance for me?” 

He looked at her keenly, and suddenly 
jumped to his feet. His heart was leaden, 
and yet he was instinctively anxious to 
save her what torment he could. He lifted 
her gently; she was still downcast and ab- 
stracted, and, his arm in hers, he piloted 
her manfully 'around the wreck and down 
the beach in the direction of the club- 
house. “You don’t have to say it, Ruth,” 
he said gruflly. “We’ll try to put it out of 
our minds. Don’ t say a word. I'll help 
you. „It isn’t your fault, you know, it’s 
mine.’ 

“You must care a great deal... to be 
willing to . . . to think of my feelings.” 

“Hush!” he said peremptorily. “Don’t 
i at a it.” i EA 

“I—I suppose you'll go back to New 
York now?" á 

Unconsciously, he pressed her closely to 
him for a second, unconsciously released 
her. Wisdom was hers, and she knew that 
he had earned no punishment—he was 
utterly ignorant of his reflexes. 

“Not much! Pm no quitter.” 

“But— Please don’t hurry so fast! 
You said—” 

“Unless you object,” said Peter, “and 
I don’t see why you should, because I’m 
not going to bother you, I’ll stay right 
along at Sandown. We'll call this a closed 
chapter, just now. Only you'll still swim 
out with me mornings, won't you? I 
haven't sacrificed that, have I?" 


“Pm 


Start To-day to 


Keep a Record 
of Your Baby 


END 50 cents for 

“Our Baby’s Book,” 
delightfully illustrated 
by Rose O'Neill. A 
page for Baby’s first 
picture, his first step, his 
pretty baby speeches. 
Two valuable booklets 
with every copy — 
*What Every Mother 
Wants to Know About 
Her Baby” and “Is the 
Twilight Sleep Safe— 
For Me?" 


Address 


Better Babies Bureau 


Woman's Home Companion 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


How to Reduce 


Tour weist. a 


You CAN do it in a dignified, 

simple way in the privacy of your 

room and surprise your family and 
s. 


friend: 

I KNOW you can, because I've | 
reduced 35,000 women from 20 to BS | 
Ibs., and what I have done for so | 
many I can do for you. 

Don't pim by drugs or diet 

alone. Yo i'll look old if you do. i 
You sho uld. have work adapted to | 
your condition, ! 

No wor ah need carry one pound | 
of excess is so simple to | 
weigh what. you should, and vou 
enjoy the process. My cheerful 
letters and your scales keep you en- 


| 
I build your vitality, strengthen | 


your heart and teach you how to | 
stand, walk and breathe correctly, 


as I reduce yo! 
Bolt viue tad when A las". 
easy to reduce. St! 
ou send | me your height and weight I'll tell you 1 just w 
shoals weigh S Share: "Il send you o ioserated tatie 
FREE, ou how correctly. Write me. 1 will re- 
spect jour oa 


lence. 


y Cocroft 
„Dept. 90, 624 s. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Peter Breaks Through His Shell, by HorwonTuy HALL 111 


“Ts it worth while for you to stay just | 
for that?" $ Y 
* For less than that," he said convinc- 


ingly. 
= Then . .. I hope you'll stay. I—I 
want you to stay. But won’t you please 
try to be more cheerful other times, too?” 
“Yes, dear,” said Peter, preoccupied. 
LI] TI try." 


HE furniture in your home has too many 
associations, is too intimate and lasting a pos- 
session, to be selected lightly. It should have the 
beauty which age does not lessen, and give the 
service that only well-built furniture can. 


Karpen Furniture 


is famous for the marvelously soft restfulness of its 


unique Karpenesque upholstery. Its woods and 
fabrics are the best obtainable. Its cost is moderate, 


but its permanent value is very great. 


Send 14c for Book 113 of Karpen designs 
showing single pieces and suites in 


THE storm blew over and the sun shone, 
and Sandown, with a few exceptions, 
was itself again. 

But there were few occasions for them 
to be alone. Carrington was energetic and 
ubiquitous, and Ruth was extremely popu- 
lar among the younger set. Peter's court- 
ship was necessarily based upon those No. 6161W 
precious minutes ix e the others slept, The attractive Queen 
and his aspirations had to depend on the anne re et i 
result of daily excursions to the outer raft. mahogany. It has Kar- 

Naturally enough, Peter's effort to be | penesque loose spri 


fi hion upholstery a 
congenial was welcomed by a moderate |  paneis of finely woven 


jéporton of the ssepe girls, ahd zo cane, period and modern designs. 

opeland presently had cause to be pique 

because she had lost her home pal s «d S. KARPEN & BROS. 

was aware, when the trust had lapsed, Furniture . 

that she had valued it more than she knew. 900 S. ND Ave. 37th oe mena MTM 


The sight of Peter communing graciously 
with a wisp of a girl in baby-blue was 
almost too much for her poise, and the 
picture of Peter playing gallant at a moon- 
light picnic was highly distasteful to her. 
And then, because she was intensely fem- 
inine, she ignored him utterly, and gave Just as the un ent Down 
we full SH > the man pan Boana, 
t was near the close of such a moonlight i : : 
picnic that Peter, having observed Car- Ti ene Coney porca Ads pem 
rington and Miss Copeland.stroll away sna the camera there came a warning ery, 
together, was suddenly mastered by an t out! You'll stall your engine,” and a 
obsession which paralyzed him. His j dark object shot between us and the scenery. 


dumb stare was readily translated by the “ ES can ae how M we we to develop 
pl who sse next him and she being in c EU METUS 
ignorance of Peter's recent history, has- : gs 


c 5 : : icture section of 
tened to refresh him with a bit of gossip. P oe 


* Didn't you know?" she asked him. i — — Qe 
" Everybody says they're as good as en- - E We k 
i ad : - a VELY ce 
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gaged. I heard it yesterday. n't you WT 

noticed George's face? He's been posi- Eomae pia seey 

tively a gargoyle! They're just suited to RU A along with dozens of gossipy bits about people you 

each other, don't you think so?" know and donot cag soa tabbed caughiin-tho 
. : act pictures of them. vERY WEEK gleans the wide 

A Dimly, Peter seemed to recall that his world for strange places and unusual situations. It reads all the new books and current 

rival had worn a fatuous smile this eve- magazines—and gives you the best items boiled down and condensed for quick reading. 

ning. He gazed stolidly after the retreat- Saves you wading through volumes of literature. Every WEEK gives you dozens of help- 

ing figures and shut his fists tightly. ful and stimulating articles. Its short stories and long stories are fairly snapping with 


» cal : interest. Every WEEK is published by the publishers of THE AMERICAN MagaziNEÉ. If 
2 It's news to me,’ said Peter thickly. alike one, you will like the other. They Lem similarly different. The oiv kubeti: 
e must a true! d E known tion price of Every WEEK is $1.00. The address is 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
each other ever so long; they’ ve been com- 
ing here every uni nA they were EVERY WEEK—Every Newsstand—Every Newsboy—Every Tuesday—Every Week 
children. It had to happen, of course.” 
“Oh, of course,” said Peter, but there- 
after he was exasperatingly inattentive, 
and when another ean Ant garrulously AGood Bookcas for the 
to join them Peter wasn't urged too strongly Gond; sturdy, attractive Nobis. MM 4t 
to reconsider his departure. PRESE 
Mechanically, Peter pounded along 
down the beach toward the ancient wreck 
which symbolized his hopes. Half way, 
he heard the murmur of voices, and cast- 
ing about him for the source he made out 
twin silhouettes against the bunch-grass, 
a stone's throw distant. Spell-bound, he 
stood peering in horror; he saw one of the 
shadowy beings embrace the other; he saw 
a kiss given and taken. And Peter, with 
chaos in his brain and ashes in his mouth, 
turned his head to the front, and swallowed 
hard and jammed his hands deep in his 
pockets and went slowly and dejectedly 
along to the battered hulk, where he flung 
himself on the dry sand. 
He was terribly confused and shaken, 


price of a good book ! 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout the country. 
They are made in sections, combining prac- 
tical utility, economy and attractive appear- 
ance. Style illustrated is beautifully finished 
in SOLID OAK with inding, ing glass 
doors; price: top $1.50, leg base $1.75—combination 
complete $9.25. Other styles and grades at corre- 
spondingly low prices. On orders of $10.00 and over 
we pay all freight except to extreme western states 
where we pay part freight. Shipped direct from 
factory ON AP ROVAL and at considerable saving 
TO YOU. Wirite for new Catalog 6 M. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN sea: 


"Lwill study and get 
ready and maybe 
my chance will come: 


| YOUR Chance 
Will Come 


Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln 
had little chance to acquire an educa- 
tion. But he was determined to suc- 
ceed. “Some day," he said, “my 
chance will come.” So he studied and 
got ready. And his chance DID come. 

Your chance will come; Some day 
you'll be considered for promotion or 
for a good job in some other line of 
work. If you are ready, you'll go up. 

And you CAN get ready. No matter 
if your schooling was limited—if you do 
have to work long hours. If you really 
want a better job, the International 
Correspondence Schools can train you 
for it at home during your spare time. 

Every month more than 400 I. C. S. 
Students voluntarily report promotions 
or salary increases due to I. C. S. help. 
What the I. C. S. have done for these 
men they can do for YOU. Mark and 
mail the coupon NOW. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 2288, Scranton, Pa. 


— —À = TEAR OUT HERE ——— = — — oo 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2288, SCRANTON, PA. 


without obliga how I can quality 
| the position, or in the subject, be/ore which ] marie X. 
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$400 a Month 


The New Arrow Bicycle can now be yours for only 


$4.00 a month. The finest—the raciest bicycle on the road 
is offered to you at a rock-bottom price and may be paid for 
in small monthly amounts. Motor bike model, coaster brake, 
puncture-proof tires—all the newest features. 

Write for Free Booklet 527372: name and addresa 
tells all about the New Arrow and our liberal offer. This offer is 
open to everyone of age. We do not ship to minors unless the order 
is signed by parents or guardien. No obligations, Write today. 


e 
Arrow cle Co. + Street and Corona Avenue 


|| girl he had imagined her. 


and yet he was experiencing a fierce satis- 
faction that Ruth was exactly the sort of 
he had dis- 
missed as unworthy of consideration his 

tential wealth; she had judged him solely 
by himself, and he had at least the conso- 
lation of knowing that she was true to her 
own ideals. To his astonishment, he 
found that his commercial problem was 


| also solved for him; he had fancied that it 


depended upon Ruth's choice, but as he 
debated with himself he came to see that 
only one solution had ever been feasible. 
And because he had true bravery and 
loathed weakness of the sentimental sort, 
he walked back to rejoin the party he had 
deserted, for he had no wish to advertise 
his martyrdom. 


I? WAS a quarter past seven on a blue- 
and-gold morning and the breeze was 
hardly strong enough to ruffle the surface 
of the water. Miss Copeland, darting out 
from shelter, saw Peter nervously pacing 
the beach. As usual she waved to him and 
called cheerily. His response was prompt 
and eager enough, but Ruth stopped in 
her tracks and inspected him critically. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 
* Aren't you feeling well?” 

“Quite all right,” said Peter with an 
effort. “ But it’s our last swim—let’s make 
the best of it.” 

She tried the temperature of the water 
and looked at him obliquely. 

“Our last swim? Why, Peter! Why’s 
that?” 

“Mother Grundy,” said Peter. “And 
even your independence can't stand it." 

“Well,” she said, “‘I—I hadn't thought 
about that, I'll admit. Ordinarily, I'd say 
that I’m the one to feel it. But—" 

“Race you!” said Peter . explosively. 
“And give you fifty yards!" 

But he derived no exaltation from the 
exercise, nor from his hard-won victory. 
Onceon the raft he sat in silence, and when- 
ever his eyes strayed toward Ruth he 
choked incontinently and wished that he 
hadn't come. 

“This,” said Peter unexpectedly, “is 
my last day.” 

She turned swiftly to him, and dismay 
was evident in her voice. 

“Truly? Is that what you meant? Oh, 
I’m sorry. I thought you were going to 
be here all summer! What is it? You'll 
come back again, won’t you?” 

“T doubt it,” said Peter, disconsolate. 
“You remember my telling you I have a 
place in Westchester County? Well, I’m 
going up there—for good.” 

“And ... and leave this?” 

*[ can't very well help that, can I?” 
said Peter. 

“But I thought you were going into 
business? And yov're just planning to be 
idle and—" 

“Tt isn't exactly an estate," said Peter 
dully. “Don’t get that notion. It's a farm. 
A regular farm, I mean, about a thousand 
acres. I can make it pay, too. There's an 
old Colonial farmhouse on it. I ride and 
work outdoors most of the time, and there's 
a decent little lake on one side of it." 

“You never told me that!" 

“There’s a good many things I never 
told you," said Peter. “I never had a 
chance. We’ve hardly got started to talk 
when something’s stopped us. But I’m 
not going into business, and I’m not going 
to loaf. I’m fool enough to like the 


country, and woods, and all that sort of 
rot. I tried my darndest to be a business 
man and please my father. I’m through. 
Absolutely through. I wired him that last 
night. He’d given me one more month to 
decide, but I didn’t need it.” 

“T’msorry you're going,” she said quiet- 
ly. “Pll miss these mornings with you." 

ELI couldn't go on anyway, could 
they?" 

“Why not?” 

Peter looked away across the sea, and 
nodded sorrowfully. 

“Tf it's a secret, you can count on me to 
keep it,” he said awkwardly, “but a few 
minutes after you and Carrington left, us 
last night, I started to walk down to the 
wreck . . . and I happened to hear you 
two...and I looked... and—" He 
turned to her roughly. “It’s too much for 
me to hang around here any longer. J 
wanted to be in his place! J wanted to 
hold you, and kiss you, and love you.. . 
and you can't expect me to—" 

“Peter!” she gasped. “Why, Peter! 
You—you've never been more mistaken 
in your life! 1I—" 

His eyes were blazing, and his voice had 
a heavy quaver in it. 

“He kissed you!” he said. *He—" 

“Yes! But—" 


SHE put out her hand to him, and spoke 
softly but with unmistakable emphasis. 
His eyes held hers; and this time they 
both looked into infinity. 

“Peter,” she said. "Peter! It's a mis- 
take! I’m not engaged to anyone! I've 
known George Carrington for years and 
years—he's asked me a hundred times to 
marry him. He—he did last night, and I 
told him it was... final. And he did kiss 
me. It was good-by."' 

Peter's hand closed over hers in a grip 
that hurt her. 

* You're not engaged?" he managed. 

“No—no!” 

* Don't you want to be?" said Peter 
under his breath. “Oh! Wait! I’ve got to 
tell you first . . . about this business propo- 
sition from my father. I had the summer 
todecide. I wired him last night I wouldn't 
take it, and all I've got in the world now 
is that farm. I have to tell you this 
now ... I’m not rich.’ 

“Peter!” she faltered. ‘Oh, Peter!” 

“Thad to choose,” said Peter, haltingly. 
* Business or nothing. And there's no way 
out of it because my father's an autocrat. 
I've made my choice. You asked me once 
what I could offer you. I'm telling you 
now. Nothing but me—and the outdoors. 
Is—is that enough, Ruth?" 

She raised her eyes to his, and Peter saw 
that they were dim and soft and mysteri- 
ous with lights which galvanized him. 
Tentatively he reached out to her, un- 
checked he gathered her into the refuge 
of his arms; with a very big but a very 
gentle hand he tilted her chin upward; un- 
rebuked he bent to her, and looked once 
into the brimming wells of her eyes and 
kissed her. 

* Peter!" she whispered. “Oh, Peter! 
I—I’Il have to love you all the more to— 
to make up for it!" 

“Now I’m rich, for the first time,” said 
Peter, with his lips on hers. “And, Ruth 


dearest, . . . we can anchor a float out in 
the middle of that lake and— Slip into 
the water, dear! Hurry! Somebody’s 


watching us from the veranda!” 


T IS the man who can look ahead who "arrives." 
Without imagination there would be no progress. 
The savage used imagination when he picked out 

a smooth stone and saw in it a utensil. Civilized man 
uses the same faculty when he looks over a desert 
stretch of land and sees it blossoming under irriga- 
tion. The millionaire uses his imagination to ex- 
tend his domain and bring in larger dividends. Read 
the biographies of any of the great captains of 
finance or industry and see how they have been 
led on by vision after vision. We live in a world of 
ideas just as truly as in a world of action. 


And yet we hear over and over again the business 
man declaring that he has not time for culture—that 
he is too busy making money! 


The pepe poc as erin are done so 
many big and wonder ings—things that stagger 
the more sober-minded and less daring Europeans, 
are constantly crushing imagination, crowding out 
of their lives the living waters that feed it. 

und reading—not the reading of trash—is one 
of the great streams that feed the imagination. Five 
minutes after meeting a man you know whether he 
has kept the dream faculty awake. The man with- 
out imagination may make money, it is true, but the 
big achievements as well as the big gains are for the 
man who has vision. > 


A Citizen of the World 

It was once my privilege to be entertained in the 
home of a man who had won his way to great wealth 
through his own efforts. He had all the advantages 
that money and travel could bestow. He was un- 
mistakably a cosmopolitan, a citizen of the world. I 
wondered at his broad culture; felt sure that he 
numbered a college degree among his valued pos- 
sessions. 

He was perfectly at home in talking of ancient 
civilization along the sluggish Nile; in discussing 
the doings of the grandees of romantic Spain, the 
customs of classic Athens and the politics of im- 
perial Rome. He would be a welcome addition to 
the brilliant social life of Paris; he would be an 
honored guest in the homes of English diplomats, 
men of caste and culture. Yet I learned, to my sur- 
prise, that this broadly-informed man was almost 
entirely self-educated. 


He Fed His Imagination 
This man had at his command motor cars, pe 
and all the enjoyments money could buy. Yet his 
greatest pleasure, he told me, was a simple one—to 
sit in his library and read books about the world's 
past, about the gentlefolk of bygone ages, those 
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men and women whose loves, hates, and political 
intrigues made and unmade kings, and swayed the 
destinies of great empires. He fed his imagination. 

In a word, the cultivation of his own mind was 
the source of his greatest enjoyment. He did not need 
riches to gain this greatest of pleasures; neither do 
you. You do not even need a great deal of leisure or 
a college education to arrive at broad culture. For, 
into an astonishingly small number of volumes have 
been compressed more than the equivalent in cul- 
ture of a full four-year university course and these 
have rightly been called . 


The Pocket University 


This is more than a number of miscellaneous 
volumes to be dipped into at random. It is a com- 
plete course of reading for every day in the year. 

For even after the books had been compiled an 
equally important task remained—to plan out a 
daily course of reading that could be covered in 
about twenty minutes of a busy man's time. Then 
it was that the great idea suggested itself, the idea 
that was to e the Pocket University truly a 
substitute for the systematic reading done at college. 

As an educator Dr. Lyman Abbott recognized 
that knowledge is more easily gained when it is 
imparted with timeliness. Knowledge about trees, 
rocks and flowers is absorbed with less effort, and 
remembered more clearly, if imparted while walk- 
ing in the fields. 

Facts about the discovery of America have an 
added interest if brought to your attention upon 
Columbus Day; they are associated more closely 
with his life, made more interesting and remem- 
bered better because you learn them at the appro- 
priate time. 

This modern educational principle of association 
has been, therefore, applied in preparing the great 
Reading Guide to the Pocket University—making it 
a calendar of the world's greatest events. 

By acquiring in this easy, timely manner a little 
knowledge every day, you will rapidly gain a wide 
familiarity with the best books, the historic times 
in which they are written, and the events that led 
their authors to produce their master works. 

Your imagination will be constantly stimulated— 
your outlook broadened—and the things you learn 
will be linked up with life as they are not always in 
the regular college courses. You will be enabled to 

e acquainted with the choicest selections, from 
authors whose complete works you might not be 
able to secure, and which you probably would not 
have time to read in their entirety. 


/ 


Hid 
- 


With the Calendar Daily Reading Course sup- 
plied with its 26 volumes, The Pocket University 
furnishes you with an easy, pleasant method of 
gaining the literary culture which is becoming more 
essential to men and women who wish to succeed in 
a big way, to be looked upon as being well informed, 
and to be at ease in the best of company. 


Limited Time Offer 


Rather than prepare an expensive circular to 
describe the 26 volumes and the reading plan, we 
prefer to send them to you for your own examin- 
ation for one week, without the slightest obligation 
to buy unless you want to. You need send no 
money in advance. Keep the books in your home 
for a week. Read the references daily suggested to 
you by the Reading Guide. If then you find that 
you want to keep them, send only $3 and then $3 
per month for nine months. 

This is a special price, far less than the r 
price, and the easy terms have never before 
offered to the general public. Only a few hundred 
sets are on hand; it is certain that, because of vastly 
increased production costs, the next edition will be 
30% to 50% higher in price. If you wish to ex- 
amine these Books, you must write at once. 

Remember that to meet the highest success you 
must feed your imagination. Remember that lit- 
erature feeds your imagination and that here is the 
greatest knowledge of all times, ready to be ob- 
tained by you in a simple, easy way; in a few min- 
utes a day. 

Remember, too, that in sending your request you 
are merely asking for the privilege of examining the 
books for a week free. Therefore, fill in the attached 
coupon or write a postcard or letter and mail at 
once to 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 153 222 Fourth Ave., New York City 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 

Dept 153, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send the Pocket University—26 Volumes 
—on approval. After seven days’ examination I will 
either return them, or if I decide to keep them I will 
pay $3 then and $3 a month for 9 months. 


lar 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 222 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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s ; Burpee’s 
WP Sweet Peas 
| |SIX STANDARD SPENCERS 


we will mail one 
For 25c packet each of the 
following: 


Decorator, rosy terracotta 

Hercules, soft rose pink self 
Jack Tar, bronzy violet-blue 
A King White, large, pure white 
f Orchid, beautiful orchid color. 
‘<The Burpee Leaflet on Sweet 
Pea Culture’’ with each collec- 
aaah tion. If purchased separately 
, ithe above would cost 65c. 


Burpee's Annual 
ME The leading American Seed Catalog 
216 pages with 103 colored 
illustrations. It is mailed free 
to those who write for it. A 
= post card will do. Write for 
your copy today and mention this paper. 


Cc e 
MAHERE PeR iiei 


"EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 25 


Including a plant of the magnificent climber 


RED DOROTHY PERKINS 


"The other five are: Yellow Cochet, eulphur yellow: Helen 
Gould, rich red; Ball of Snow, pure white; Wm. R, Smith 

cream white; Cochet, best rose pink. ‘The six, all 
strong planta on own roots, postpaid for 26 cents, Will 
bloom profusely this summer. 

6 C. aAnthemums... 25c. 6 Best Carnations.. 25c. 
6 B: t Coleus.... 250. 4 Ferns, all different, 25c. 


28 Beautiful Plants for $1:00 


We will send all of these five splendid collections—28 
planta in all—for only $1.00. We pay all postage and 
guarantee enfe arrival and satisfaction. — : 

Our 1918 Catalogue FREE TOALL. Write forit to-day. 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 933 Springfield, Ohio 


American Mas- 
todon Pansies 


These possess the most robust 
vigor, largest sized flowers,su- 
perb rounded form, great sub- 
Stance, violet scent, and mar- 
velous colors without limit. 
The quickest tobloom and most 
durable; the acme of perfec- 
tion in Pansies. Seed, pkt. 100. 
CHILDS' GIANT KOCHIA. 
Most decorative annual in culti- 
vation, pkt. 20c. 
bay CHINESE WOOL FLOWER. Most 
showy of all bedding annuals, pkt, 10c. 
ASTER AM. BEAUTY. Gigantic pink flowers on 
two footstems. Finest Aster, pkt. 10c. 
SPECIAL OFFER--These four greatest floral novelties FOR 
25c. with Booklet, “How to Grow Flowers,'" and Catalog. 
OUR BIG CATALOG of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and new fruits . We excel in quality and varieties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, ino., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Plant This Giant 
Golden Sweet 


Corn and save on your sugar. It's as delicious as 
the celebrated Golden Bantam and much larger, 
yet only 3 days later. It does not become mealy 
but remains sweet and succulent until too hard 
for the table. The stalks grow 6 ft. high and bear 
two to three ears cach. We offer a large package 
of this seed, grown on our own farms, at 150, poste 
Our supply is limited, better order today. 


paid. 
Also ask for our 1918 Catalog—free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


151 Elm St. Marblehead, Mass. 
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Not for the Genius— 


the Average 
Man 


(Continued from page 17) 


out, each man should ask himself, over and 
over again, two questions: First, “What 
is the name of the man I am now working 
for?" and having answered this definitely, 
then, “What does this man want me to 
do, right now?" Not, “What ought I to 
do in the interests of the company that 
I am working for?" Not, “What are the 
duties of the position that I am filling?" 
Not, “What did I agree to do when Í 
came here?" Not, “What should I do 
for my own best interest?" but, plainly 
and simply, “What does this man want 
me to do?” 

Perhaps these two questions sound 
very much alike, but let me assure you 
that there is a vast difference between the 
two. The question, “What does this man 
want me to do?” implies that I propose 
leaving this decision to him. The question, 
“What ought I to do for the interest 
of the company?” implies that you pro- 
pose making this decision yourself, and 
it should be clear to you that if you ex- 
pect to please the man whom you are 
serving you must leave this most im- 
portant decision to him. 

Bearing in mind, then, that your 
success will depend mainly upon your 
ability to please the man whom you are 
serving, it becomes of the greatest im- 
portance to know exactly what will 
please him, and I am sure that you will 
find certain general principles of use in 
making this decision. 


WHEN I was about to begin to serve 

my apprenticeship, an old gentleman 
who had been very successful sent for me 
to come to see him. What he had to sa 
took but three or four sentences. He said: 

“If you want success in your work, 
do what I say. If your employer wants 
you to start work at seven o’clock in the 
morning, always be there at ten minutes 
before seven. If he wants you to stay 
until six o’clock at night, always stay 
until ten minutes past six. Now, if you 
haven’t sense enough to know what I 
mean by this, you haven’t sense enough 
to succeed, anyway.” 

He also said: 

“Whatever happens, however badly you 
may be treated, however much you may 
be abused, never give up your job until 
you have taken forty-eight hours to 
think it over; and if possible don’t talk 
back to the man who is over you until 
you have time to cool off.” 

Now, in the first of these recommenda- 
tions there is a broad and general principle 
involved which is not altogether apparent 
on the surface. At least} it took me sev- 
eral years fully to grasp what the old 
man meant when he said: “If your em- 
ployer wants you to start work at seven 
o'clock in the morning, always be there 
at ten minutes of seven." 

There are two ways of giving orders, 
and in all cases the young man must use 

| his common sense and a small amount 


Do not let your “war garden" be a failure 
this year by lack of knowledge of what to plant, how 
to plant and when to plant. 

Dreer's Garden Book 
for 1918 
is an authoritative guide to all garden work for both 
vegetables and flowers. Cul tural directions by experts. 


256 ; four full color plates and four full 
page daten iis so hundreds of poeeboseten i 
illustrations. 


A copy free if you mention this magazine. 


Dreer’s Orchid Flowering Sweet Peas— 
a wonderful new type of extraordinary size with 
wavy standards and wide spreading wii 

long strong stems. A mixture of . 
in a wide range of colors and combinations. 


Per packet, 10 cts.; per oz., 25 cts.; per quarter 
pound, 75 cents. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


IcK'S 


GARDEN GUIDE, FOR 


and FLORAL 1918 


ITS FREE ™ several New Features, ^* 
E” Based on our experience as the ¥ 
oldest mail order seed concern and largest 
P" growers of Asters and other seeds in America. w. 
500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed w- 
ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- Vj 
W tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a \} 
M successful garden. Illustrates and describes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
With our Guide, the best we have issued, we will gladly 
include interesting booklet, ‘‘A Liberty Garden. 
Both are absolutely free. 
Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
60 Btone Btreet, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


UNSERE ROSE 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 

‘New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1918— 
its free. It isn't a catalog—íit's a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how to grow them, Safe de- 
livery guaranteed, Est, 1550, 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Box 325, West Grove, Pa. 


Trees—Roses—Vines 
77 in small or large lots at half agents’ 
i Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
FREE. Green’s Nur: 

36 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Squab Book FREE 
FREE BOOK tells how to f- 
itably raise, care for and sell them. Demand 
unlimited. Start profitable business of your own. 
No large investment. Book free. Write today. 
Indiana Squab Co., Dept. 1053, Terre Haute, Ind. 

see SEEDS 
of Flower 


1 


1 

1 

1P! 

II Mignonette, gi Favorite 
1 


Send 10e to pay packing, postage, ete., 
And we will mail these 10 pita. eelected 
seeds with full instructions, in & 200 


premium envelope whieh FREE 


gives you more than theseed 


OUR GREAT $2ESIAL CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 539, Springfield, Ohio 
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unns. 


Beautiful 365 days 


in the Year— 
Evergreen Bittersweet 


With gorgeous red berries against 
foliage that is green all year round, 
this vine beautifies the home with 
a thick shade in the summer, and 
with glowing fruit and bright 
leaves when other vines are bare. 


Evergreen Bittersweet (Euonymus 
Vegetus) climbs to a noble height 
in the severest climates, where 


English ivy can be used only as a 
‘ound cover. Two year old vines 

Fruit freely. Planted in rows and 

sheared, it makes an incomparable 

eve n hedge, 

solid and erect. 


Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per 
doz. $35 per 100. 


Write now for latest 
catalog of 
Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Etc. 

It contains a great vari- 
ety of the most xay nd- 
able and popas avor» 
ites in bardy plants, 
Roses, Peonies,Del, hine 


iums, Evergreens, 
dodendrons. Also -— 


Why Cm 
Elliott Nursery 
Company 
345 FOURTH AVE. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Bus SKETCH 


t you can do with it. 
zi opostas Ka. from 


The Lone Scho ah estratos 


1446 Schofield Bldg. "Cleveland. oe 


Quick Bunion Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent — just 
let me prove it to you as I have 
done for over 72,500 others in the 
last six months. I claim that 
*"'Fairyfoot'' is a successful 
bunion remedy. Thousands say 


so and I want you to let me 
send it to you entirely at my 


expense. don't care how 
disgusted you feel with your 
bunion—you have not tried 
my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that 
| am going to send you 
m treatment absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful 
yet simple home treatment 
which relieves you almost in- 
stantly of all pain; it removes 
all the soreness and inflam- 
mation. All this while you 
are wearing as tight shoes as 
ever. I know it will do all 
ihis id I want you to send for 
ecause I 
know you will then tell all your 
friends about it just as these 
£2,500 others sre oing. Write 
as this Sancannemnent may not appear 
in th ILI papp ain. Just send name and ad- 
S ral loot'" will be sent prompt- 
bn: plain sealed envelope. Write today. 


FOOT REMEDY Co. 
3575 W. 26th St. Chicago, HI. 


of brains to decide in which of these two 
ways the order has been given. 

The first of these ways is: “Take that 
chair in your left hand. Carry it over 
into the corner and lean it against the 
wall.” 

The second of these ways is: “That 
chair wants to be put away. Go and 
do it.” 

Now, when a man tells you precisely 
and exactly and minutely what he wants 
you to do, it is because he wants you to 
do just that, and nothing else. When, 
however, as is the case in perhaps nine 
times out of ten, a man gives the second 
type of order, then he expects you not 
only to do what he says, but perhaps 
also to do a little better than he says, 
and in giving the man you are serving a 
little more than he expects lies, more than 
in anything else, the key to rapid success. 

Throughout life it is the small, unex- 
pected, unasked-for acts of courtesy and 
kindness that give especial pleasure. 
It is the little gift, the small piece of un- 
called-for generosity, that charms, that makes 
life worth living—and remember, your 
employer is no exception to the rest of 
mankind in his appreciation of this. 


(QUE a large proportion of young 
men set out deliberately to do barely 
enough to satisfy their hete faes fact, 
many of them would feel happy to do as 
little as they can and still satisfy their 
employer. Another set of men propose 
to do just what their employer wants. 
They, however, are at all times exceed- 
ingly careful to guard their own rights 
and not to give a single thing in the way 
of service that they are not paid for. 
About one man, however, in twenty 
takes the real, quick road to success. 
He makes up his mind deliberately that 
in all cases he will not only give his em- 
ployer all that he wants but that he will 
surprise him with something unexpected, 
something beyond what js employer 
has any right to ask or expect, and it is 
astonishing how fast this line of action 
leads to success. 

To do this, then, it is perfectly clear 
that as a foundation the decision of what 
you are to do must rest in all cases with 

ur employer, and not with yourself. 
This seems exceedingly simple, and yet 
most men, if they ever learn it, learn it 
by having it pounded into them. 

Let me tell you how it was pounded 
into me. I was foreman of a machine 
shop more than half of the work in which 
was that of repairing and maintaining 
the machinery in a large steel works. 
Of course my chief interest and hope in 
life was that of doing some great thing for 
the benefit of the works I was in. My 
head was full of wonderful and great 
projects to simplify the processes, to 
design new machines, to revolutionize 
the methods of the whole establishment. 
It is needless to say that ninety-nine 
out of one hundred of these projects were 
impracticable, and that very few of them 
ever came to anything; but I was devot- 
ing every minute of my spare time at 
home and on Sunday, and entirely too 
much of my time in the works, to de- 
veloping these wonderful and great proj- 
ects. 

Now the superintendent of the works, 
who had been a warm friend of mine for 
years, wanted me to keep all of the 


A 


Universal 
News Service 


The Christian Science 
Monitor through its world- 
wide news gathering service 
records daily the constructive 
development of the human 
race. It publishes in detail 
the most significant happen- 
ings of world politics. It an- 


alyzes, classifies, and interprets 
world events editorially from 
an international view point. 
Its governing purpose in this 


period is to establish a better 
understanding between the 
progressive elements inhuman 
affairs, not only in America, 
but throughout the world. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at news 
stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. A monthly trial sub- 
scription by mail anywhere in 
the world for 75c, a sample 
copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 
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"DON'T SHOUT” 


and harmless. Anyone can adjust it.” 
dred thousand sold. 
THE 


how easily, 
weight can be increased, I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 
Tell me your faults of health or 
ure. 


fi 


send you my booklet, free 
you how to stand and walk correctly. 


I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill out 
your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW Ican because I have 
helped over 35,000 women gain 
10 to 35 pounds. 


Ican help you attain your 
proper weight. 
Without drugs. 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves. 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
mysett, only that I hear all 


“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 


MORLEY CO., pt. 785, Perry Bidg. 


One pupil writes:' ‘One 
year ago | weighed onl; 


and so rested! 


In your room. 
By scientific, 


you only realized how surely, 
ow inexpensively your 


respect your confidence and I will 
. showing 


Susanna Cocroft 


‘Dept: » aere h Michigan Bid., Chicaga, 


——M( 


m 


Over one hun- 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


» Phila. 
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Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of a youth- 
ful face will be sent 


to all women who see 
their beauty vanish- 
ing or who have fa- 
cial lines, wrinkles, 

or other disfigure- 
ments, cau by 

age, illness or 


anything else. 
Multitudes of 


women have 


found the se- 
cret of renewed 


beauty in 
Kathryn 


Murray's 
Remarkable 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove 

lines, ‘‘crow's feet” 

and wrinkles; fill up 

hollows; give round- 

ness to scrawny necks; 

lift up saggy corners of 

the cath and clear up 

muddy or sallow skins with- 

out the use cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treat- 
ments, or other artificial means. 


The Kathryn Murray Method will show how 
five minutes daily with these simple exercises 
will work wonders. is information is free to 
all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for FREE BOOK which tells just what to 
do to bring back firmness to the facial muscles 
and tissues and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 330 Garland Bldg. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


Chicago, Illinois 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus. e soreness 
stops and shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off without a twinge 
of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, 
also corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain when ap- 
plying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but a few 


cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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machines going with the minimum loss of 
time, and kept telling me this over and 
over again. I, however, knew much 
better than he what was for the interest 
of the works. I did not daily ask myself, 
“What does this man want me to do?” 
but I daily told myself just what I ought 
to be doing. He stood this as long as he 
could (which was a great deal longer than 
he ought to have stood it), and finally 
came into my office one day and swore 
at me like a pirate. This had never hap- 
pened before, and I of course at once made 
up my mind that I should get right out, 
wouldn't stand any such treatment. I, 
however, remembered my early advice, 
and waited forty-eight hours before 
doing anything. By that time I had very 
greatly cooled off, but for two or three 
weeks at regular intervals my friend, the 
superintendent, repeated this process of 
damning me up and down hill, until he 
finally beat it into my dumb head that I 
was there to serve him, and not to work 
in the interests of the company accordin 
to my own ideas when these conflicte 
with his; and from that time on I made 
quite rapid progress toward success. 


WHAT your employer wants is results, 
not reasons. He wants you to get there, 
and he is not interested in your explana- 
tion of why you failed to get there. 
There is one saying which we have all 
used since childhood, and which has 
had no little part in the failure of un- 
successful men. We have all of us said: 
“T have done the best that I know how; 
no one could expect any more of me." 
Now, whenever a man fails to get the 
result that his employer asks for he should 
feel intense chagrin and disappointment, 
instead of feeling satisfied because he has 
done the “best he knows how." What we 
are in the world for is continually to learn 
to do better than we know how. And be 
sure that in ninety-nine out of one 
hundred cases your employer has very 
little interest in hearing that you have 
done the “best you know how," when 
you have failed. 

Andrew Carnegie came back from 
England one summer, and found that one 
of his superintendents had made an 
unusually large profit in his plant. He 
wrote this man a check for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars as a gift. Another of his 
superintendents had lost money, and when 
this man started to explain to Mr. Car- 
negie the reasons for this loss, Carnegie 
said: "Oh, John, don't bother about 
telling me any reasons. One single reason 


is good enough. Just tell me that you are 
a fool; that’ll do.” 

Now, this sounds brutal, and yet it 
forcibly expresses the mental attitude 
shared by perhaps the majority of em- 
ployers when they are given reasons 
instead of results. Let me tell you how 
this fact was driven home in my case: 

A workman came up to my house in 
the middle of the night to tell me that a 
valve had broken, and shut down one 
of the large departments in the works. I 
took the earliest train, at six o'clock, 
down into Philadelphia, hired a carriage 
and drove all over the city to every dealer 
who might possibly have the valve on 
hand, and also to all the establishments 
who were users of this kind of valve. I 
failed, however, to find it in Philadel- 
phia. About noon I returned to the works, 
feeling very well satisfied that I had left 
no stone unturned in my hunt for the 
valve. I started to explain to the super- 
intendent just how thoroughly I had 
done my work, when he turned on me: 

“Do you mean to say that you haven't 
got that valve?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“Get out of this and get that valve!” 

So I went to New York and got the 
valve. Not reasons, but results, are 
wanted. 

There, however, is one exception to the 
rule that you should do just what your 
employer wants. You, of course, must do 
nothing mean or dishonest for your em- 
ployer. If your employer wants you 
to do anything of this sort, get a new 
employer. 

ut what I want particularly to call 
your attention to is that, in almost all 
cases, success is due not to the brilliant 
qualities but to the plain, ordinary, 
homely virtues—to grit, determination, 
perseverance; to the willingness and the 
character required to do ordinary dis- 
agreeable things; to the ability to take a 
licking and come up smiling, over and 
over again. 

I think I am through now with personal 
ilustrations. I have tried to emphasize 
the fact that for success, character, 


common sense and integrity count, and 


that the most important idea should be 
that of serving the man who is over you 
his way, not yours; and that this lies, 
generally speaking, in giving him not 
only what he wants, but also giving him 
a little extra present of some kind, of 
doing something for him which he has 
no right either to ask or expect. 
(To be concluded next month) 


-Thinker or Drifter—W hich? 


By George W. Blount 


NTELLIGENT and constructive think- 
ing pays, and doubly so if the thoughts 
are put into action. Generally speaking, 
eople are divided into two groups— 
hinkers and Drifters. 

The group of Drifters is about ten times 
as large as that of the Thinkers. They are 
not regular readers of the kind of liter- 
ature that is usually found in THE AMERI- 
can Macazine. They float through life in 
the stream of least resistance. 

The ones who think clearest, see far- 
thest, and accomplish most in life are the 


Thinkers. They are the ones about and by 
whom real "getting ahead” literature is 
produced, as well as regular and studious 
readers of the kind of literature that is 
found in THE American MAGAZINE. 

These two groups are fundamentally 
and distinctly different. One acts first and 
thinks afterward; the other thinks first 
and then acts. 

A careful, regular, and studious reading 
of THe AMERICAN MaaaziNE will help you 
answer the question: “Am I a thinker or 
drifter—which?” 
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The Chances of Getting Killed or 
Hurt in This War 


(Continued from page 43) 


radical and comprehensive measures for 
the protection of our soldiers than have 
ever before been attempted. 

“Inside the army a new branch of the 
medical department has been created to 
deal with this problem alone. Every re- 
cruit is examined. If necessary, he is 
treated before being admitted. Every sol- 
dier who has leave of absence, if only for a 
day, is required to report any possibility 
of infection. 

“If he fails to do so and infection de- 
velops later, he is court-martialed and 
punished. A soldier who reports such dan- 
ger of infection receives prophylactic 
treatment immediately. If in spite of this 
precautionary measure he has to be sent 
to a hospital he is punished by being de- 
prived of his pay hile he is there. 

“Every soldier is taught the danger 
which threatens him from this source. 
Every effort is made to rouse in him a 
sense of his duty to himself to be clean 
morally, and of his duty to his comrades 
and his country to keep himself fit for 
service. In the training camps in this 
country he is protected by having a five- 
mile zone around the camp, from which 
zone both alcohol and prostitutes are rigid- 
ly excluded. The municipal authorities of 
all towns anywhere near army camps have 
been enlisted in this effort to protect our 
soldiers by cleaning up their own commu- 
nities. 

“From the head of this Government and 
the heads of our army and navy depart- 
ments down, we believe that the moral 
health of our soldiers is as vital to the 
country as their physical health. We be- 
lieve that American soldiers can and will 
set for themselves higher standards than 
have been expected of any other army. 

“To help theca to do this, not only army 
officials but the Nation itself is cooperat- 
ing in a manner that is one of the surprises 
of this war. 

“Civilian organizations like the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A, federations of 
women's clubs, commercial bodies, col- 
leges, city councils—dozens of them— 
have joined wholeheartedly in the work of 
protecting the soldier from temptation. 

“This country is going to send its boys 
away clean if earnest effort can accom- 
plish it. And the army, with the help of 
the people, will keep them clean and re- 
turn them to their homes a credit to the 
Nation, not only as soldiers but as men. 
You, the people, must help." 


AL THE beginning of this article I re- 
ferred to the stories that are told here 
of the dangers of this war and of its 
horrors. Some of these stories are easily 
disproved. 

or example, there is the one about 
“the frightful mortality" among the 
medical corps of the allied armies. Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan said definitely that 
this story was started by Germans in 
order to discourage doctors from enlisting 
in the service of the Allies. As a matter of 
plain record, the British lost only 250 


doctors in the first three years of the war. 
Of this number, 195 were killed in France. 
In a letter signed “Pacifist” which ap- 
peared in an American paper there was 
an appeal to have the war stopped on the 
round that 66,000 British physicians had 
een killed. The truth is that there were 
only about 35,000 physicians in England 
when the war began. A third of them 
entered the medical service of the army. 
Just how that army could lose 66,000 
medical men killed, when it had only 
12,000 altogether, is something which onl 
the mind of “Pacifist” can comprehend. 


ND now for one of those horrors: How 
many times we have shivered with re- 
pulsion and pity as we read of men brought 
in “with their wounds crawling with mag- 
gots.” That seemed too much! An unen- 
durable aggravation of suffering! Well, 
listen to Major George W. Crile, one of 
America’s great surgeons and the man 
who, as the head of the first hospital unit 
from this country, has worked in the Brit- 
ish lines since early in the war. 

He was discussing the treatment of 
wounds, and he cold one thing which I 
think deserves to be repeated. He said he 
had treated men who had been lying out 
in No Man’s Land for several days and 
whose wounds, when he saw them, were 
swarming with maggots: 

“But,” he added, “‘these were the wounds 
which often did the very best!" 

He explained this on the ground that 
maggots feed only on dead tissue and that 
they really do emergency surgical work in 
cleaning up dead tissue as fast as it de- 
velops. More than this: dead tissue is 
without sensation; and maggots do not 
feed on live tissue, which alone is capable 
of feeling pain. Therefore, this “horror,” 
over which we have shivered, turns out to 
be—what? Something very much like a 
beneficent and painless provision of na- 
ture to help us meet a dangerous emer- 
gency. 

Major Crile said another thing which 
every mother and father ought to learn 
by heart. He said: “The thing which 
diode a wounded man's chances more 
than almost anything else is physiological 
resistance. That is where the soldier puts 
it all over the civilian every time. When a 
man goes out from the worries, respon- 
sibilities, anxieties, and irritations of civil 
life to the peaceful pursuit of war—” 

He stopped and laughed. Then he went 
on seriously: 

“I mean that! I’ve seen these sallow, 

asty young clerks get out and turn into 
Men! I’ve seen young chaps who were 
little more than flabby human jellyfish 
transformed by their life in the trenches 
into husky fellows that were grit clean 
through. They laughed at things which 
would have finished them completely be- 
fore they went into the army. They had 
developed the biggest factor in a wounded 
man's chances—physiological resistance. 
And it was their life as soldiers that gave 
them this new possession." 
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O you remember when Tom Sawyer went swimming and 
had everything hidden so carefully so that Aunt Polly 
couldn't find out? 
Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morning— 
But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he thought he was safe 
But alack and alas, he used black thread instead of white. 
Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
— but you will want to cry as you laugh. For behind the joy 
of youth is the reality of life—the philosophy you did not see 
when you were a boy. 
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] y 25 volumes—Novels—Boys' Stories— 
lii l | Humor— Essays—Travel— History. 

Bu While he lived, we loved him. He made 
us laugh, so that we had not time to see 
that his style was sublime, that he was 
biblical in simplicity, that he was to 
America another Lincoln in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head 
in the crowds—we hung on his very word 
— we smiled, ready to laugh at his least. 
word. But now he is gone—we love hirn— 
yes,—he's still the familiar friend—but. 
$ he has joined the immortals. More than 

Whitman—than Longfellow—than Poe 
or Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for 
America—with the great of the earth— 
the Homer of this new land—a prince of 
men—a king among dreamers—a child 
among children. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism 
of America—the humor, the kindliness, 
the reaching toward a bigger thing, the 
simplicity. In this work we find all things, 
from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn” 
to the sublime of ‘Joan of Arc"—the most 
spiritual book that was ever written in 
the English language, of serene and 
lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A 
man who could write two such books ns 
“Huckleberry Finn" and “Joan of Arc” 
was sublime in power. His youth and 
his laughter are eternal; bis genius will 
never die. 


LOW PRICE SALE 
MUST STOP 


Mark Twain knew what hard times 
meant,—and he wanted everyone in 
America to own a set of his books. So 
one of the last things he asked was that 
we make a set at so low a price that every 
one might own it. He said: "Don't make 
fine editions. Don't make editions to sell 
for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make 

books, books good to look at and 
easy to read, and make their price low.” 
Bo we have made this set. And up to now 
we have been able to sell it at this low 
price. 

Rising costs make it impossible to con- 
tinue the sale of Mark Twain at a low 
price. New editions will cost very much 
more than this Author's National Edi- 
tion. A few months ago we had to raise 
the price a little. That rnise in price was 
a very small one. It does not matter if 
you missed it. But now the price must go 
up again. You must act at once. You 
must sign and mail the coupon now. If 
you want a set at a popular price, do 
not delay. This edition will soon be with- 
drawn, and then you will pay consider- 
ably more for your Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in sight. There 
will never again be a set of Mark Twain at 
the present price. Now is your opportu- 
nity tosave money. Now—not tomorrow— 
is the time to send the coupon to get Mark 

ain. 


Amer. 3-18 


Harper & Brothers 
Franklin Square 
New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's Works, 
in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. If not satisfactory, I 
will return them at your expense. Otherwise I will send you 
$1 within 5 days and $2 a month for 14 months, thus getting 
the benefit of your sale price. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 
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First Mortgage Investment 


To Net 614% 


Abundant Security and 
Assured Earnings 


Proceeds of bonds will complete improve- 
ments, increasing materially the output of 
COAL—a natural resource of vital and 
timely importance. Value of security over 
four times amount of issue. Contracts pro- 
vide satisfactory fixed percentage of profit 
over all costs, and assure monthly deposit of 
one-twelfth annual principal and interest, re- 
gardless of mine operations. $500 and $1,000 
bonds, maturing in 2 to 15 years. 


Write for Circular No. 998AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(A719) 


LIE e stacuisneo 1555 STMT 


Odd Lots and Your 


Financial Future 


The thousands of thrifty Americans all 
over the country whose steady purchasing 
of Odd Lots of investment issues attracted 
attention during periods of depression have 
been proven wise by the course of events. 


Odd Lots of time-tested issues offer the 
best medium for investment in the future 
of the United States. 


Send for Circular M-10 
“Partial Payment Suggestions.” 


John Muir & (v. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


arn Shorthand 
d pewtiting 


.. AT HOME! 
| , The New Way 


sccome an ex- 
TA we - lia 


pert stenographer. 
Save half the time 
and two-thirds the 
expense. Earn $25 
to $40 a week! We 
guarantee 80 to 100 
words per minute 
typewriting speed 
and 125 to 150 
speed. Not a penny 


vords per minute shorthand 
f we fail. 


Entire Course on Trial 


Backed by 17 years’ successful teaching by mail. 
[he New Way takes the mystery out of shorthand 
ind makes rapid, accurate typewriting amazingly 
asy. Complete business training included free. 

Write for Particulars 

Send in your name now on a postal for free 
» and special offer. The New Way in Short- 
iand and Typewriting is enabling so many hundreds 
o earn $25 to $40 a week that you will do yourself a 
ig injustice if you do not write at once for the 
ook. Write NOW to 


"HE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 2463 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How a Soldier Should Arrange 


His Finances 


A matter of vital importance in 
hundreds of thousands of families 


By Myron T. Herrick 


President of the Society for Savings (in Cleveland) 
and former ambassador to France 


YRON T. HERRICK, lawyer, bank president and manufacturer, ex-governor of Ohio and 
ex-ambassador to France, was born in a log cabin in Ohio. He is typically American, for he 


is the finest kind of a self-made man. 


When he was sixteen, he bought a wagon and team on credit and started out to sell bells to 
farmers; the kind of bells that are hung from a post and rung to call the men from the fields for 
dinner. By the end of the summer he had paid for his outfit and had money ahead. Next he sold 
organs, also to farmers, and in this way earned enough to pay his way through college. 

His ambition was to be a lawyer. So, after he left college, he got a place in a Cleveland law 
office, where he was paid twenty-five dollars a month for clerical work while studying for the bar. 
For eight years he practiced successfully in Cleveland. More and more, however, he became in- 
terested in business, and finally his great opportunity came when he was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Society for Savings, a pioneer among mutual savings banks. He has been thirty- 
one years with this institution, during the last twenty-three of which he has been its president. 


Tur EDITOR. 


VERY man that goes into the army 
has back in his mind the thought 
that he may not come home again. 

As a matter of fact, the number of those 
who do not return will probably not be as 
great as we fear. The percentage of deaths 
1s, after all, very little greater than it is in 
civil life. 

But no soldier can tell whether he will 
be included in that 
percentage or not. 
And it is his plain 
duty to his family to 
provide for them in 
the best way he can 
before he goes away. 
In this article, there- 
fore, I want to tell 
as clearly as possible 
just how you, if you 
are a soldier, can 
make this provision. 
What I have to say 
will also be impor- 
tant to the families 
of soldiers. 

If you have prop- 
erty of any kind, or 
money in the bank, 
you should arrange 
to have it go, with- 
out delay or entan- 
glement, to the per- 
son you wish to re- 
ceive it in case you 
do not return. You 
can do this in sev- 
eral ways. 

For instance, you 
can make a will; you 
can turn your affairs 
over to a trustee; you 


MYRON T. HERRICK 


can give power of attorney to a friend or 
relative; or, in case of cash, you can have a 
joint account at the bank with your wife, 
or mother, or some other relative. In the 
last case, either of you can draw on the ac- 
count; so that, in the event of your death, 
this other person can obtain the money 
without question or delay. 

A power of attorney is a written docu- 
ment, duly signed 
and witnessed before 
a notary, in which 
John Smith empow- 
ers William Jones to 
do business for 
Smith. This power 
may be unlimited or 
restricted, just as 
Smith desires. It is 
a common practice 
in the business world 
for men to give pow- 
er of attorney to an- 
other person to en- 
dorse and to sign 
checks, to handle 
real estate, and so 
on. The principal is 
bound by whatever 
his attorney does, so 
long as the act is 
within the limits set 
by the power of at- 
torney. For in- 
stance, if the power 
is restricted to the 
endorsing and sign- 
ing of checks, and 
the attorney signed 
deeds for the trans- 
fer of property, the 
deeds would not be 
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binding by law. The power must be spe- 
cific and definite. 

I have seen it suggested that the best 
way for a soldier to leave his affairs is to 
give unlimited power of attorney to a de- 
pendable friend, and to make a will. One 
objection to this plan is that a power of at- 
torney is good only so long as the man who 
gives 1t is alive. if any doubt should arise 
on that point, the man who held the power 
might be greatly embarrassed in handling 
his principal’s business. Furthermore, the 
man who had the power of attorney might 
die first. 

Another plan that would be particularly 
desirable where the amount of property is 
large, and the care of it a considerable 
task, is what is known as a “trust.” An 
agreement is entered into between the sol- 
dier and a friend by which the soldier ac- 
tually transfers his property to the trus- 
tee, and thereafter the trustee has full con- 
trol of the property under the terms of the 
agreement. This arrangement goes fur- 
ther than a power of attorney, for under 
this plan the title to the property actually 
passes to the trustee, to be held in trust 
for the one named as beneficiary. 

But the individual trustee may die, and 
the entire arrangement fail. Also, the in- 
dividual trustee is sometimes false to his 
trust. It is far better to establish a “living 
trust” with a duly authorized trust com- 
pany, because a trust company does not 
die. Suppose a soldier has a little real es- 
tate, a few shares of stock, and some bonds. 
He has always managed his own business, 
and his wife does not know much about 
his property or investments. He can ac- 
tually transfer all of this property to the 
trust company under an agreement which 
will safeguard all of his interests and the 
welfare of his wife. The stocks and bonds 
are transferred, also the title to all the real 
estate. The trust company then collects 
the income and makes disbursements, 
pays taxes and insurance, and, in fact, 
does all that the owner himself would do. 

Under such an arrangement the soldier 
can provide that certain money shall be 
paid over to his wife, and that under cer- 
tain conditions his stocks and bonds may 
be sold, and the money reinvested. As in 
the matter of giving power of attorney, 
the agreement may be restricted or it may 
be very broad. In the event that the sol- 
dier does not come back, the trust con- 
tinues in operation without any further 
attention. The agreement takes the place 
of a will, with the added advantage that 
the trust company manages the property, 
and thus relieves the widow of all the trou- 
ble and worry and risk of loss through in- 
experience. 

Should the soldier return, he can dis- 
solve the trust and have the property 
transferred back into his own name. Al- 
most any trust company can establish 
such a living trust, and the fees charged 
are small. In many cases no fees at all are 
charged to soldiers with the colors. 

A savings bank account is one of the 
very best provisions that any soldier can 
leave for those who remain behind. No 
funds are more securely surrounded by 
legal provisions and the diligent care of 
trained business men than savings depos- 
its, and the interest paid is highly satisfac- 
tory, considering the safety of the invest- 
ment. Furthermore, it is always possible 
to get your money from a savings bank on 
demand. 


When our boys go shopping in Europe 
€€ 99 American 

A.B. A." "x Cheques 
The Travelers Cheques of the American 
Bankers Association, which can be obtained 
at the principal banks throughout the United 
States and Canada in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, can be used in any country 
where military plans may take our fighting men. 
These cheques are accepted internationally for 
payment of goods and services and do not 
have to beconverted into the coin or currency 
of any foreign country. They savethe stranger 
in a strange land from the fees of money chang- 
ers and from delays and other annoyances. 
Army and Navy Officers are supplying themselves with 
these cheques as a matter of course; those who have 
the comfart of the rank and file at heart will see that 


they also are provided with this handiest, safest "travel 
money." 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, for information 


HERE are thousands of people in all parts of this country as well as abroad who 
are availing themselves of the safety, privacy and convenience of the Banking by 
Mail plan of this large, strong bank, which is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System. Why not YOU? Send your name and address for free copy of booklet “S.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 5 CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 


Nep KEITH'S 


TO MAKE YOUR HOUSE—A HOME 


£i ux. 


YOU CAN GET KEITH'S AT ALL LEADING NEWSDEALERS, 25c 
ES is a Fal pray month ipsas BIG $2.00 OFFER 
CO pear ID PE ae aiae EDO E ADS OE Ku for TEN beautiful numbers begin- 
cannot afford to miss. Each 72 to 100 page : : > 
number gives many cuts and plans with interesting ning with January, together with a copy of 


detailed write-ups of Homes designed by leading Keith's Book of Flane— 
architects. Articles on “Inside the House” and 100 ARTISTIC HOMES 


‘Home Decoration” by well-known experts. New mailed, postage paid to any address in U. S. 
Materials and how to use them. 18 years an au- (Canada $2.25). Get in on this limited time offer. 
thority. Subscription $2.50. Send money order or draft (personal checks add 10c). 


M. L. KEITH, 763 METROPOLITAN BANK BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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They're not afraid of the 
weather with Smith 
Brothers' for protection. 


NO ADVANCE 


Your Throat Clear 


It’s easier to prevent colds 
than to cure them after they 
get a start. 
Brothers’. 
throat clear, stop night cough- 
ing and ward off dangerous 
colds. Have a box with you 
always. 
mouth every time you go out. 


S. B. Cough Drops are pure. 
No drugs. No narcotics. Just 
enough charcoal to sweeten 
the stomach and aid digestion. 


Use Smith 
They keep the 


Put one in your 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


Boo! Wonderful home -study music 
Book FREE lessons under great American 
the University Extension Method. The lessons 

of simplicity and completeness. Anyone can learn at home. 
Endorsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Book 
Less: in PIANO (students’ or teach: 
By the great Wm, H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
grant by Crampton, PUBENET: MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 


for Free Book and | ho 
Send NOW you can become & opea 
skillful player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate 
wi.hout cost or a cma í è 
niversity Extension Conservatory 
NR Siegel- Myera Building Chicago, IIL, 


—from $50 a Month 
.to $50 a Day! 


From a clerical job to a position of power and 
authority—from a starvation stipend to an in- 
dependent income—through the study of Ac- 
countancy. That isthetruerecord of one man's 
achievements. Thousands of others could do 
as well if they only realized their opportunities. 


YoU can become an Accountant 
We train you at Home, by Mail 
thoroughly, quickly, surely 


The radically new teaching methods used only 
in the Tanner-Gilman Elective Course make it 
possible for you to obtain a thorough, practical 
training in about one-half the time formerly 
required. No previous bookkeeping experi- 
encer Every step has been simplified 
and made intensely interesting. Every stu- 
dent under the close X supervision of 
well-known Certified Public Accountants. 


Don’t Wait—Write for Catalog NOW! 


A very interesting book, telling all about this remark- 
able profession, its splendid o; ities and how 
you may enter it—sent free for the asking. Easy 

nthly ts. Don't f 


accountants [^ growing more acute each day. Address 


The Tanner-Gilman Schools, Inc. 
Dept. 327 624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


If you, as a soldier, do not care to give 
power of attorney or trustee your prop- 
erty, you should at least make a will before 
you go abroad. Many people feel that 
their belongings are of such small conse- 

uence that a will does not make much 
d erence: but that is a mistake. The 
smaller the estate, the less it can afford to 
stand the expense and delay of litigation. 

Suppose you go away to France without 
setting you house in order. You have $500 
in the bank, and $2,000 in stocks and 
bonds, besides your home, . valued, at 
$3,500. Word comes to your family that 
you have been killed in battle, and the re- 
port is duly confirmed by the War De- 
partment. Your wife does not know any- 
thing about property or the legal pitfalls 
that surround it. You have made no will. 

She cannot touch any of the money or 
securities until she can produce an order 
from the probate court appointing her ad- 
ministratrix of the estate. If she is fortu- 
nate, the judge will issue an order to that 
effect. Then she must furnish a bond for an 
amount double the value of the personal 
property. But she may not have any 
friends who are able or willing to go surety 
for her, so she must go to a Eady com- 
pany and pay for a bond. And then, after 
she finally gets control of the property, she 
finds that what she supposed was her own 
property may not be all hers, after all, for 
if there are any children they will get two 
thirds of the estate, while the widow gets 
only one third. Thus she is put to a great 
deal of delay and worry to get only partial 
benefit of the property that you undoubt- 
edly meant she should have. 

n’t fail to make a will, no matter how 
limited your property! An iron-clad will 
can be dnm up in fifty words. I would 
strongly advise that a lawyer be consulted; 
but if for any reason a lawyer's services 
are not available a form like the following 
will answer for a simple disposition of 
property from a man to his wife. 


I, John Smith, do make my will as follows: 

All my estate I devise and bequeath to my 
wife, Annie W. Smith, for her own use and ben- 
efit forever, and hereby appoint her my execu- 
trix, without bonds, with full power to sell, 
mortgage, lease, or in any other manner dispose 
of the whole or any part of my estate. 

Joun Smita (seal). 

Dated April 1, 1918. 


Subscribed, sealed, published and declared 
by John Smith, testator above named, as and 
for his last will, in presence of each of us, who 
at his request, in his presence, in the presence 
of each other, at the same time, have hereto 
subscribed our names as witnesses this April 1, 
1918, at the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Then you should call in three friends to 
sign as witnesses. Some states require 
only two witnesses, but an extra one will 
not do any harm. In their presence you 
should say, “This is my last will.” They 
need not read or hear the will. All they 
need to do is to attach their signatures. 
Nobody who is beneficiary of a will should 
sign it as a witness. A similar form may be 
used for a single man. 

In the event of your death, your widow, 
or other legatee, could then get control of 
the estate at once by merely presenting 
the will to the probate judge. The impor- 
tant parts of the will are the phrases, 
“without bonds,” and, '* with full power to 
sell, mortgage, lease or in any other man- 
ner dispose of the whole or any part of my 


estate. 
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162 La Salle Trained Men With Armour and Company 


Big Salaries for Trained Executives | 


“I want men to come to me WITH a 
decision, not FOR a decision,” says Mr. 
Armour. “If I don't trust a man I don't 
give him responsibility." 

What is true of Armour and Company 
is true of every business. The demand is 
for men prepared to assume executive 
responsibilities. The fat pay envelope, 
the big checks and dividends go to men 
who have the knowledge, training and ca- 
pacity to make quick, reliable decisions. 


Business wants specialists—not specu- 
lators. No guesser ever won and held an 
executive job with a big salary. If you 
don't KNOW, you can't grow. Why de- 
pend upon haphazard information when 

u can fortify yourself with the boiled- 
i , organized experience and "brain 

wer" which successful executives put 
into their work? La Salle training equips 
men with the knowledge of modern bus- 
iness fundamentals needed in every posi- 
tion of responsibility. 

With the Standard Oi) Company you 
will find another140men who are increas- 
ing their executive ability through La 
Salle training and business counsel; the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. has 913 La Salle 
men. The U. S. Steel Corporation 250; the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 564; the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway 393. 

Many concerns like the Western Elec- 
tric Co., the International Harvester Co. 
and the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. 
employ from 50 to 100 LaSalle men. 


The demand is for Business Managers, 
Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Financial Managers, Cost Account- 
ants, Credit Men, Banking Experts, 
Law-trained Men, Traffic Directors, 
Sales and Advertising Managers, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts, Business Cor- 
respondents and Office Managers. 

Hundreds of these important, high-sal- 
aried positions await men and women 
competent to do the work. LaSalle train- 
ing and Service, supplemented by the 
individual guidance of our large staff of 
experts, will take you up step by step, 
until you qualify for one of these paying 
| Sip ene that during your spare 

ours without interference with your 
present duties. 


Membership also includes free use of 
the La Salle Business Consulting Service 
which places our entire staff of experts 
in all departments at your command 
whenever you may need help or counsel 
on some special business problem. A 
small initial payment makes our com- 
plete service available to you. 

The LaSalle organization consists of 
800 people including 300 business special- 
ists, professional men, text writers, spe- 
cial lecture writers, instructors and assis- 
tants. LaSalle Extension University is 
a clearing house of business knowledge 
and information. 

More than 20,000 members enroll an- 
nually. One hundred and thirty thous- 


and men in active business, includin 
many corporation officials, bankers an 
professional men are reaping the benefits 
of LaSalle training and consulting service. 
Below are a few convincing statements 
from thousands who testify to the thor- 
oughness of La Salle training. 


“The most efficient and most rapidly par 
ted men, in our whole organization are alle 


“Promoted to General Manager.” 
“Saved our firm $3,988 on one export shipment.” 
“Salary increased 250 per cent.” 


“Have been promoted to Chief of Tariff De- 
partment.” 


“Saved our company $7,000, and a probable 
,000 more this year.” 


“Increased my income $2,500 this year.” 


“Now in my own office with Traffic Manager 
on the door." 


"Passed Certified Public Accountants' exami- 
nation in Ohio." 


"Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 

Improve your business ability and 
earning power by utilizing some of the 
time you ordinarily waste. Avoid the 
long road of routine experience which 
ordinarily leads only to disappointed 
hopes and ambition. 


Simply mark with an *X" below, the 
Course and service in which you are in- 
terested. We will mail book "Ten Years' 
Promotion In One,” catalog and full par- 
ticulars. Mark and mail the coupon 
today. Let us prove to you how this step 
has led thousands of forward looking 
men and women to real success. 


“To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment. Ifhe fails to grow, to advance, he is a bad investment and we are the losers."—J. Ogden Armour. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 333-R Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free "Ten Years Promotion In One," also catalog and particulars regarding course 


and service in the department I have marked with an X. 
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[JENIERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
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Manag Traffi - and Financial Insti 
cd im iers, Trust Officers 
[EEEECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: ete. 
Training in the art of forceful, effective 
Salesmen, Fraternal 


speech—Ministers, 
Leaders, Politicians. etc. 


Cost Accountants, etc. 
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Train: positi Railroad Training for executive 
Industrial Trafe Manage Ex 
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Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
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ERE every one of the 

one hundred and thirty- 
seven railroads served by the 
Pullman Company to attempt 
to furnish the same service for 
itself, the burden of expense 
would be found insup- 
portable. 


Each road would have a 
heavy investment in extra 
cars which would be idle per- 
haps eleven months in the 
year; and it would be forced 
at certain times to man all 
these cars with green crews— 
to the great discomfort, incon- 
venience and anxiety of the 
public. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


MILITARY 
CONVERSATION 


by the Military Language Phone Method and Disc Rec- 
ords. A practical, short course for Military Service. 
Also Spanish, French, Italian, German by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 

The living voice of a native professor pronounces the for- 
eign language, over and over, unti] you know it. Family and 
friends can use It. Our Records fit all machines. Write for Mil- 
Nu SN] I itary clrowlar, Booklet and Free Trial Offer. Easy payments. 
Na SS 7 

p THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


SDANISH.FRENCH 
MET) 916 Putnam Bldg. 


How the Pullman 


Company Handles 
the Peak Load — 


The Pullman Com- 
pany mobilizes its seventy- 
four hundred cars—each as 


perfectly appointed in its 


way as a modern hotel — 
with the keenest strategy. It 
knows at every hour of the 
day the location of each one 
of them; it notes the least 
threat of congestion here, or 
shortage there, and is on 


the alert to supply maximum 
service wherever needed. 


Pullman service meets a 
national problem; it gives to 
our passenger traffic facilities 
a stability and a mobility 
im- 


otherwise almost 
possible. 


CLEARS 


uticur, 
e D SAD a 
AND OINTMENT 


QUICKLY REMOVE 
MEL 


THE HAIR 


SAMPLES FREE. AoonessCuTicuRa Dr»t W BosTow Sou vtawter 


PIMPLES u DANDRUFF 


Another warning that should be empha- 
sized is that the widows or other depend- 
ents of soldiers should beware of signing 
any kind of legal papers without consult- 
ing an attorney. Women who find them- 
selves suddenly charged with the manage- 
ment of property need expert advice and 
guidance, unless they have had business 
experience. They should consult a reputa- 
ble lawyer or banker before they do any- 
thing involving money or property. 

hen a depositor in a bank dies without 
a will, or heirs who can establish a legal 
right to the money, the account becomes 
what is known in banks as a “sleeper.” 
James H. Manning, president of the Na- 
tional Savings Bank at Albany, New 
York, has compiled data showing there 
are at least five thousand such accounts in 
the banks of New York State alone, aggre- 
ating $1,500,000, the Seamen’s Bank for 
avings, of New York City, being at the 
head of the list with $500,000 of money 
belonging to dead or missing seamen who 
failed to make a will and who apparently 
have no heirs. 

Following the Civil War there were 
many rumors to the effect that immense 
sums of money deposited by soldiers and 
sailors who were later killed in battle were 
held by savings banks throughout the 
country. One institution has been accused 
of putting up a new bank building with 
such funds. These stories, however, have 
no foundation in law or fact. Under the 
law, the title to the money in dormant ac- 
counts never lapses, and anybody who can 
prove ownership can get it. 

In Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
dormant accounts must be turned into the 
state treasury after thirty years; but they 
are ever after subject to legal claimants. 
Some banks stop crediting interest on such 
accounts after twenty years, while others 
keep on crediting interest indefinitely. 

A law in Ohio, enacted about twenty 
years ago, requires all banks to make a 
statement showing all deposits that have 
not been called for within seven years. 
When the statement for the Society for 
Savings of Cleveland, of which I am the 
president, was made up, in compliance 
with this law, it was found that we had 
only about three thousand dollars of un- 
claimed deposits, counting everything from 
the time the bank was started in 1849. 
These deposits are still waiting a legal 
claimant, and will be paid over promptly 
on proof of ownership. 


COMING 


In The Family's Money 
Department 


EVERY soldier and every family of a 
soldier will find the above article by 
Myron T. Herrick of definite service. We 
are going to have more helpful articles of 
this kind in this department in the future. 
We are going to give readers the benefit of 
advice from some of the biggest experts in 
the country: men who can tell you about 
the benefits you can gain from various 
methods of saving from life insurance, sav- 
ings banks, buying a home, and so on. 
Look out for coming articles by big men. 
In addition we shall also publish interest- 
ing contributions from readers. 
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A magnetic smile is back of many a beauty’s fame, many a success- 
ful man’s fortune. 

A fine set of flashing white teeth redeems a homely face. They 
mark their possessor as a clean, wholesome person—a person to 
like, to want to know well. 

If you have teeth like that, leave nothing undone to keep them so. 
Or if decay is robbing you of your magnetic smile—Zooth by tooth— 
give decay no quarter. 

A way both sure and satisfactory is to visit your dentist twice a year 
and use Pebeco Tooth Paste twice a day. 

Why Pebeco? Five reasons why. It cleanses the teeth, polishes 
the teeth, sweetens the breath, endows your mouth with a delightful 
sense of exhilaration. And above all, 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


prevents tooth decay, and helps to check decay where it has started. 

Leading dentists are of the opinion that ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ is the prime 

cause of tooth decay, and that it exists in nine out of every ten mouths. 

Pebeco is the best dentifrice science has yet devised to protect the 

teeth against Acid-Mouth." The chances are nine to one that 
OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND ` you need that kind of protection. 


Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers Mailed Free 


Find out positively— without charge— whether you have “Acid-Mouth,” and 

whether Pebeco can counteract the condition. Ask us to send you some acid 

test papers, and a Trial Tube of Pebeco. One test paper will tell you whether 

ve “Acid-Mouth.” One brushful of Pebeco will convince you that 

ebeco can relieve the trouble. It costs more to manufacture Pebeco, so be 

prepared to pay somewhat more for it. But you get an extra large tube, and 
alittle goes a long way. 


For sale by all druggists 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 158 William St., New York 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom, and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 


carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden inthe front-line trenches. 
But the actuating spirit of 
service here and abroad re- 
mains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the 


One Policy 


emblem which unites us in war 
for human liberty and national 
honor. The service flag is the 
emblem which unites us in 
mutual sympathy for the men 
who give themselves and for 
those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire 
all citizens to greater endeavor 
and greater sacrifice. As one 
of the agencies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 
System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Gaara wsesean 


ze to. TP. Poopliers _ WURLTTZER, a x 


10€ Baw 


buys this superb triple silver-plated Lyric Cornet. 
Sent to you on free trial. Play on it a week before 
you decide to buy. Test it in every way right in 
yourown a homie. Handsome carrying case free on 
special offer. 


WriteToday ofallmaeitalinetramenta, 


Take your choice of any musical instrument — 
now. Sold direct to you at the rock-bottom prices. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY Dept, 1053 
East 4th Street. X arr ati, 
t Suth W. eme 
Chicago, "m. 


«.. Wonderful: 


Mr Edisons  Amberola 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison Am- 


Julie—the Uncon- 
querable 


(Continued from page 33) 


setting its big ugly feet on the romantic. 'The 
next morning I got the address of a dentist 
from the clerk. I asked him for an American 
one if there was one here. 

“Why, Mademoiselle,” he says, ‘Doctor 
Holden and his wife are stopping here. He just 
left for his office. I'll introduce you to his wife, 
most charming lady, Mademoiselle.” 

Ina minute I was talking to Mrs. Holden and 
her two daughters. That Frenchie sure was 
right. And “charming” is sure the word for 
them. And they are awfully American, even if 
they have been here for years. The daughters 
were born here. Really, I never had an idea 


.| that people could stay so American away over 


here among the waxed floors, frescoed walls, 
Louis XVI and Henri IV furniture, etc., etc. 
Why, they actually know as much as I do of 
what is going on aux Etats-Unis! C'est épatant! 
I'm some French—not? 

Mrs. Holden took me herself to her husband's 
office. And if his wife and daughters are Ameri- 
can—well, I don't know what to say about him. 
It's a kind of disease with him. He thinks about 
the good old United States as God's country" 
all the time. Well, he said there was nothing 
wrong with my teeth, that I'd taken cold com- 
ing across from England maybe, and a few 
[ove de feu would fix me up all right. I didn't 

now what that was, but if it would fix me I 
didn't care. I told him so. He laughed and 
stabbed me about fifteen, no, fifteen thousand 
times, with an electrically heated needle—I 
mean my gums, and I haven't suffered since. 
Then he up and asked me what I was worrying 
about, whether it was something about the war, 
and when I said it was, he told me he hadn't 
time to hear it then, but if I'd take déjeuner 
with them he wanted to hear all about it. 

Well, you can't think of my refusing, can you? 
They were all so kind and interested that I told 
them all about Doug and how I'd come all the 
way over all by my little lonely to find him. I 
caught the doctor and his wife exchanging 
glances and shaking their heads ever so little, 
and I knew by that they thought I hadn't a 
ghost of a chance of finding Doug. But the 
doctor said: x 

"] was in a hospital the other day helping in 
an operation on a chap that had his lower jaw 
carried away, and I believe you and Mrs. Hol- 
den ought to go there and look around. I'll see 
that you can be admitted." 

About four o'clock that afternoon she and I 
did go to the hospital. I'll never, never forget 
all about it, for it is a beautiful place—just the 
right place to find Doug, and, girls, girls, girls, 
I did find him there! Oh, I did! 

I spied him the moment we went into the 
posed dormitory. He was lying on a couch, 

king as happy as ever. And he spied me too, 
and I ran to him. Oh, I can't ever tell you or 
anyone about it! It seemed to me that the dear 
God who hadn't let him be killed reached down 
through the roof of the hospital and put His 
hands on our heads. We were so happy that we 
couldn't speak for minutes. Then I started 
right in, just like a woman, and cried so hard 
that one of the doctors suggested I'd better go 
away for the day. But I guess I had to go as 
much because Doug cried as because I did. 

You may be sure I was back early next morn- 
ing. And now I know everything. If you have 
found out who she is, the slanderer, la mauvaise 
langue, just tell her 1 beg her pardon for ae 
judging her. Because Doug did go astray; 
into bad company and fell. Be sure to let 
know it. He was so brave in his airplane, so 
venturesome, so daredevil that he flew away off 
from the rest of them and ran plump into three 
Germans. They shot his engine dead, and 
shattered one of his wings, and down he went— 
a mile, he says. But, right there, you see, God 
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At their Anniversary Dinner 


this Ham is the Honored Dish’ 


It is their silver wedding day, and the 
time for reminiscence. He tells of the 
first dinner she ever cooked for him. 
“We had baked ham like this one. Ill 
never forget how delicious it tasted.” 


For twenty-five years they have always had 
the same ham—Swift’s Premium. When- 
ever she wished to give her husband an unu- 
sually good dinner she served it. 


Each one she bought was just as fine as the 
one before—just the proportion of fat and 


Swifts Premium Ham 


lean they liked best—so tender, so exquisitely 
delicious. The special Premium cure and the 
fragrant smoke of hickory fires have pene- 
trated every fibre and added a new mellow- 
ness, a new, delicate zest to the original fine 
flavor of this ham. 


Have Swift’s Premium Ham, baked. 

Let your family enjoy the ham which for a 
quarter of a century has delighted thousands 
of other particular families by its incompar- 
able tenderness and flavor. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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knew I was home praying like everything, and 
He helped Doug guide the airplane so that it 
fell behind the French lines, and so the Boches 
| didn’t get “Julian” after all. 

| Oh, girls, his face and arms will be scarred 
for life, but he can be proud of them. Sowill I— 
well, I guess! 

“Doug,” I said, “you can go right back home 
with me now, can’t you?” 

“No, girlie,” he told me, with his usual laugh. 
"| got a bad dose of rheumatism gadding 
around up there where it's some cold, all right. 
It struck me in the legs, and the doctors here 
are stubborn cusses. They won't let me get out 
until that's better." ! 

Of course I had noticed how he limped, but I 
never thought of rheumatism as a war com- 
plaint, though I know now they get it terribly | 
in the trenches. So, next day, I bought six pairs 
of heavy woolen socks before I went to see him. 

You see, it’s colder here than you’d think for 
the south of France. Oh, but he was pleased 
with the socks, so pleased, really, that I saw 4 
tears in his eyes. * 
° E] 'The next day when I went I didn't know 
1$ (00 late what to make of him: he had never acted so 
e Ore queer. He was stretched out on his couch, awful 
E pale and miserable. I asked him if he was care- 
ful; if he had put on a pair of the socks, because 
1 it was a bad morning for rheumatism. He 
turned his face away from me without answer- 


vith ing, and he gave a sob. Something was hitting ^ 


him hard. I just reached down and turned up 


SEER, a | the leg of his trousers, and he had no socks 
on at all. 
"gea 9 Oh, girls, girls, how can I tell you? Doug will 
never again hop and skip and tango. You'll $ 


— -— never again see him bursting into the office 
HOJI J OW e | II E in that old-time vigorous, breezy way. Be- 
a? n —— cause—both of his feet are gone. I thought 


I'd never get over the shock; but when Doug 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. saw how it crushed me, why, he got as brave as 


B a lion, and said the Boches didn't shoot his feet 
704 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. off, anyhow, they were all mashed by the engine 


of his airplane when he fell. He's learning to 

Send today for walk so well with his new mechanical feet that 

the interesting he has an idea no one will ever notice the limp, | 
32-page book, but, of course, everybody will, poor, dear boy! ( 
“Fireproof And yet, after all, feet are commonplace things. i 
Houses" with M. But Doug has something few can show, and 
photographs of that he can be prouder of than just feet—la 
beautiful Natco croix de guerre, la medaille militaire, and la 
residences. Légion d'Honneur. 

It's free. After all, I just wonder why God was so good 
to me. Mercy knows, I don't deserve it! I often 
thought He wasn't doing as well by me as He 
might, but, oh, I do thank Him every minute 
of the day for letting Doug live through that 
terrible fall. 

I send love and kisses to everybody, because 
I don't know when we'll be sailing for home, 
and if the men in the department want their 
share of the last, why they can have them, be- 
cause I'll take theirs in congratulations, for I 
am now Your married JULIE. 


a. 


NEXT month Hugh Fullerton will 
spin a yarn concerning a pacifist 
member of a baseball team. Like 
most pacifists, this 6ne has a lot of 
"pep" concealed about him.- Read 
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Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters 


No "positions" — no "ruled lines" — no shading” — no 


"word-signa""— no "'cold-notes." Speedy, practical system “Gives Me Something Worth While" 


that can be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare 
time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chleago, III. HERE haven't I read THE AMERI- 

can MacaAZINE —on trains, on moun- 
tain tops; on the noisy, crashing elevated; 
down in the mosquito swamps of Louisi- 
ana; in the shade of a magnolia in a Geor- 
gia cotton field; out here in "Frisco; now 
in a naval training camp in Seattle, and 
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OTTO 


By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


ILLIAM STIGERS, big 

of frame and gentle of na- 

ture, knows more about the 

Tetons, and mountain sheep, 

and packsaddles, and trails, 
and water holes, and how to build a fire 
in the rain, and how to make flapjacks 
when it’s built, than any other man in the 
world. 

I associate Bill with cliffs and canyons, 
but not the sort I found him in, a few days 
ago—on lower Broadway. Nevertheless, 
I recognized him with a whoop and drew 
him out of the human stream ın which he 
drifted, into an eddy formed by a jutting 
pier of the Empire Building. aving 
greeted him, I put a numb sieht hand into 
the sanctuary of my overcoat pocket and 
noticed that of his two narrow-lidded gray 
eyes, whose powers had often shamed my 
ninety-dollar binoculars, 
one was now hidden by a 
distressing dark cloth patch 
and the other was bloodshot 
and weary. 

“What’s that thing over 
your eye?” I asked. “Been 
in a fight?” 

He peered at me smile- 
less, yet with a suggestion of 
humor in his one visible op- 


. 


tic. "I guess you'd call it a 


fight.” he said. "Let's 
dicker.” 
We took the proper meas- 


ures to carry out this sug- 


ion. 

“Where have you been? 
What have you been doing?” 
I asked presently over a 
table and two glasses. 

"[ been"—he poked his short briar 
pipe in the general direction of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean— "over there.” 

“Doing what?” 

“Volunteer . . . Fifth Batt’ry, C'nadian 
Field Artill'ry," said Bill between puffs. 
“Thirty months’ service. . . Transport 
*Montreal' . . . Train here. Looking at 
the buildin’s. Leavin’ for Wyoming to- 
night. That's all. Carry on—as they say 
over there.” 

“Never mind me," I said. “Is it—" I 
hesitated, “badly injured?” 

“Pretty bad. But then, I’m lucky. You 
might say I’m damned lucky. How’ve you 


pen. 


“What took you over in the first place? 
Way out there in the Tetons! Long be- 
fore we came in! What got you started?” 

pue figgerin' done it. I kep’ a-figgerin’. 
At last I says to myself, ‘Bill, when it's 
all over, they'll be two kinds of people in 
the world—them that's seen it an' them 
that ain't.' " 

“True,” I agreed. “Well, what did you 
do? How did you work it?" 

“That was easy. I'd had aspecialinvite." 

“From whom?" . 

“Dunlavey, H. G., Montreal. I guided 
him two seasons after elk. I was to have 
him that year, but he wrote an’ canceled. 
He had been made a major of artill’ry. 
‘Bill,’ he writes, ‘come along an’ see the 
show. You'l be the guest of the Do- 
minion. Food an’ clothes an’ 


n pu for your 
time.. Or are you too proud to fight?" 


The author of “Otto” 


OHN TAINTOR FOOTE, the author of this 
story, is the man who wrote “those wonderful 
AMERICAN MaGazinE dog stories” —“The Runt,” 


“Dumb-Bell’s Guest," “Ordered On," “Dumb- 
Bell’s Check,” and “A Reluctant Traveler.” He 
has promised to give us some more dog stories; but 
in the meantime here is ‘“‘Otto”—fresh from his 
Tue EprroR 


“Did he say that?” 

“Lord, yes! They all said it at first. It 
was one of their regular jokes.” Bill 
stared out the café window at the noon- 
hour rush of lower Broadway. 


“FUNNY thing how lonesome you get 
in a crowd, ain’t it?” he said, at last. 
“Now I can stay plumb alone for long 
spells an’ it don’t seem to bother me. Give 
me a few scrub pine an’ a mounting or 
two an’ I’m as cheerful as a bear with a 
bacon rind. But get me all surrounded by 
total strangers, an’ I'm a lost an’ bleatin’ 
lamb. That was the trouble over there. 
About the worst of the whole thing was 


bein’ lonesome. It looked like every man 
in the world I didn’t know was there.” 

“Didn’t you see anyone you'd known 
before?” 

“Well, Dunlavey, of course, the major. 
But it ain’t customary to exchange views 
to any extent with a major—not in the 
British army. So I never seen no one, you 
might say, till I met Otto.” 

Otto?” . 

“Yes, Otto Meyer. You mind Otto. He 
kep' store for.Ole Man Elridge at the Gap. 
You've bought trout flies off him an' can 

s an' such an'— Why, yes, once we 
played draw on the counter—me an' Otto 
an' you an' the Old Man. The night of 
the big sleet it was. We used underwear 
buttons for chips. You slep' on th' counter 
afterward. Don't you mind that night?" 

“I remember perfectly. Otto was short 
and heavy-set. He had light 
curly hair and blueeyes. So 
you saw him! How is he?" 

Bill took his pipe from his 
mouth and rolled his eye m 
way for an instant. "He's 
dead," he said, and resumed 


his pipe. 

IM 

** Yep—killed." 

There was a moment's si- 
lence. Then a thought came 
to me. “But, see here,” I 
said. “Otto was a German. 
He Spoke broken English." 

“Yep, he was a German 
all right. He went back the 
spring before the ball opened. 

obody knew why—then." 

"And yet you saw him! 
How?" 

“I seen him in the regular discharge of 
my duty, as they say over there. I seen 
him right after the first gas attack at 


Wipers.’ 

“Where?” 

“In a trench.” 

“A German trench?" 

“Well, it had been C'nadian an’ then 
it was German, an’ when I seen Otto it 
wasn't nobody's trench—yet." 

“Tell me about it. Tell me how you 
went over, and everything." 

“I went over in a transport surrounded 
by deestroyers an’ the Atlantic Ocean. 

y unit was the Fifth Bariy: as I have 
said, Major Hugh Godwin Du 


nlavey as 
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C. O., an’ we was as fine a lot of buzzards 
as I ever see. There was three batt'ries 
in the Montreal outfit, an’ their com- 
manders had chose their men from what 
was enrolled. Dunlavey had been up to 
Ontario seein’ his mother, who was sick, 
an’ he got the left-overs—except me. 
showed the other C. O’s. my invite from 
him an’, they let me stand around till he 
ot back. He was glad to see me an’ shook 
ands hearty. 

*** You're a oasis in a desert,’ he says. 
‘What do you think of my command? 

**Personally,' I says,‘I can take a Colt 
forty-four or a thirty-thirty Savage an' 
run the whole outfit ragged. 

**Tve been done,’ he says. ‘I’ve been 
done brown. These ain't artillerymen; 
theseis porch-climbers an' ministers' sons." 
He scowled at the bunch for a minute. 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘I’ll see what I can do. We 
want discipline first, Bill, an’ then espree 
dee core. I'll try for that later.’ 

“A sergeant barks out, ‘Fall in,’ an’ the 
herd begun to shuffle together in a kind of 
cluster. I stood there watchin’ em. ‘Fall 
in, Stigers, says the major. He spoke 
quiet, but from his eye I might have been 
someone he had never saw before. I fell in. 


s WE DONE some trainin’ on this side, 

enough to make us think we was 
artillerymen, an’ then we went across as 
part of the first C’nadian division. There 
was twelve transports of us steamin’ in 
three lines, four ships to a line, with dee- 
stroyers on the outside. All the way over 
the sea was as quiet as a mounting lake, 
not hardly a ripple. We just steamed an' 
steamed an’ kep’ on steamin'. The Fifth 
Batt'ry set around quiet for a day or two 
an' then they begun to cuss. They cussed 
the C. O. an' the subs an' the grub an' the 
ship an' the war an' England that had 
got ’em into it an’ who didn't care nothin’ 
about Canada an' never would. 

*We was five days out, just half way 

across, one afternoon, an' there was more 
cussin' than usual. England especial was 
ketchin’ it. We was laying’ around for- 
ward on the main deck, just sweatin’ an’ 
cussin', as I have said, when the major 
come down the deck an' walked in among 
us. We come to attention an' he tells us 
that His Majesty's battle cruiser, the 
‘Tiger,’ is bringin’ England's greetin’s to 
us an’ will reach us in a hour. ‘The Fifth 
Batt’ry will cheer at the word of command 
when she arrives,’ he says, an’ turned an’ 
went aft. 
. “For a minute nobody said nothin’, 
then ‘Cheer—hell!’ says somebody, an’ 
the batt’ry begun to laugh. But they 
stopped cussin’ an’ begun to watch for- 
ward. In about three quarters of a hour 
somebody sings out, ‘Here she comes!’ an’ 
I made out a smudge of smoke dead ahead 
of us. 

“Well, she was comin’ all right. Her an’ 
the ‘Lion’ is the fastest an’ biggest battle 
cruisers in the world. The “Tiger’s’ got fif- 
teen- or sixteen-inch guns, I forget which. 
She does thirty-three knots under full 
speed, an’ she was under full speed at 
that time. She come on with a big green 
wave at her bow an’ a wake that looked 
like it went clear back to England. She 
was painted gray, an’ I never see nothin’ 
look as wicked as her except Two-gun 
Johnson with ten drinks in him.” 

“Why ten drinks?" I inquired. 

"Because," said Bill, "from an’ in- 


cludin’ the eleventh drink he begun to 
recall his misspent youth. Well, to re- 
soom: the ‘Tiger’ never slowed as she got 
to us. Right down the starboard lane of 
transports she went. As she passed each 
transport her sailors, all lined up in their 
Sunday clothes, spoke in loud voices as 
follows, to wit: ‘Hip! Hip! Canadians! 
Canadians! Canadians!’ 

“The transports answered, feeble at 
first but better as she passed the last ship 
of the starboard lane. ‘Then she turned an’ 
here she comes up the other lane. The 
fleet hadn’t slowed none, but as far as I 
could see the ‘Tiger’ passed them trans- 
ports just as abrupt as when she was goin' 
in the opposite direction. We was the lead 
transport on the lee side of the fleet. She 
passed us, an' the lead transport of the 
center line, last. The major was standin’ 
on a coil of rope. He raised his hand, 'Hip! 
Hip he says, an' the Fifth Batt'ry busted 
loose. They howled like wolves an' danced 
an' beat each other up. Then they quieted 
down an’ watched the ‘Tiger.’ In no time 
she was a speck, an' then a smudge, an' 
then she was gone back where she'd come 
from with nothin' but her wake dyin' out 
on the sea. 

“Nobody spoke for a while. It was all 
still but the engines of the transport. The 
major went below with the C. O. of the 
Seventeenth Infantry, who were aboard. 
Still nobody said nothin’. Then a little 
shifty-eyed rat of a cannoneer who had 
been doin’ his share an’ more of the cuss- 
in’, went an’ picked up his hat where he’d 
throwed it, an’ put it on. 

“Well, durn my lousy soul!’ he says. 

“That night I was down in the horse 
deck, groomin’ my team. I had the wheel 
team on number one gun, the best team in 
the batt’ry; I had picked ’em out myself. 
Up strolls the major casual. 

“Hello, Bill,’ he says. ‘Named ’em 
et! j 

“<Yep, I says, salutin’. "This is Jenn 
and that’s Buck. J s 

**How goes it in general?’ he says. 

“It goes better,’ I says, ‘since our little 
visitor came an’ went.’ 

**Yes, he says, ‘I thought it would. 
It'll go better right along.’ 

“From then on nobody cussed England 
on that transport an' there wasn't half the 
grumblin'. 


“WE LANDED at Liverpool an’ went 
up to Sawlsbury Plain an’ begun to 
learn how much we didn’t know about 
bein’ a batt’ry, which was more than I 
could tell you in six weeks’ pow-wow. 

* Added to our regular training the major 
made a talk every few days, an’ we gath- 
ered from his remarks that the most gosh 
awful unit engaged in the world war was 
the Fifth Batt’ry C. F. A. It seemed that 
the eyes of England an’ its dependencies 
an’ its allies was upon us to such an extent 
that the rest of the army was barely in the 
picture. While some of them shoemakers 
got to thinkin' fairly well of themselves, 
most of 'em listened in silence and with- 
out approval to the major's burnin' words. 
Then an incident occurred that convinced 
'em there was a lot in what he said. 

“It seemed the King was comin’ down 
to Sawlsbury Plain to review the troops. 
All units were to be inspected, pass be- 
fore him in review, an' then debauch into 
battle formation. 

“©The review will conclude with an ex- 


hibition of firing by the Fifth Batt’ry,’ 
nys the major. ‘The batt’ry will fire ten 
salvos before His Majesty, an’ God help 
the flat-foot who bungles anything.’ 

“That night the conversation in bar- 
racks was frequent an’ continuous. The 
question was how to act when you met a 
uu. Most of ’em was in favor of kneelin’, 

“While we was waterin’ hosses next 
mornin’ we met a sergeant of British regu- 
lars who had give us squad drill when we 
first came over. : 

"* Sergeant,' says Jake Sweeney, lead 
team man on number two gun, "what'll 
we do when we meet this here kin 


? 
*** Keep your chest out an’ your belly in. 


an’ let your nose itch,’ says the sergeant, 
an’ passed on. 

“Ts that all? says Jake. ‘I’d do that 
much for a general. 


“THE review come off as per schedool, 
but the King was a failure. He turned 
out to be a little squirt in a field uniform 
with whiskers. Howsomever, itso happened 
that when about thirty batt’ries that was 
to fire for his benefit and pleasure went 
into action he was standin’ just back of 
the Fifth Batt’ry, an’ that was enough. 
The major’s words was confirmed. It was 
figgered that the King had been placed 
at this special point of interest by the War 
Office. To add to our delusion of grandeur 
we returned to quarters with the Seventh 
Batt'ry, C'nadian—the teams eatin’ leath- 
eran’ the limbers bouncin' like buck ante- 
lope, on root. We beat the Seventh in bya 
good hundred yards, an’ that night when 
they tried to join us in canteen we scorned 
'em to such an extent that three good an’ 
ur artillerymen was took to the hospi- 
tal. 

“The major sent for me next day, an’ 
after the orderly had went he conversed 
with me in an unmilitary manner, so to 
speak. : 

“<Tell me about this row in the can- 
teen,’ he says. ‘What started it? 

"| informed him concernin’ the race 
back to cantonments an' how we had dis- 
dained to.drink with the Seventh Batt'ry 
later an' then had felt called upon to throw 
'em out bodily. 

"*I see, he says; ‘I thought it was 
comin’. I’ve seen signs of it now an’ then.’ 

**' Signs of what?’ I says. 

"'Espree dee core, he says. ‘But I 
must speak to 'em harshly an' all that, 
Bill. TheC. O. of the Seventh is sore about 
it for some reason.’ 

“The major addressed the batt'ry at 
mess formation that night. He spoke in 
unjoyful tones about our disgraceful con- 
duct, etcetra, but at the close of his remarks 
he also closed his right eye slow an' delib- 
erate. The batt'ry begun to speak of him 
as the Old Man from then on. 

“I will pass over much that followed an’ 
discourse on the subject of our crossin' 
over to France. The Channel was what 
they called choppy, an’, listen—ten years’ 
allera by a chronic invalid was crowded 
into my life durin' them few terrible hours. 

"Evenchooly we arrived at a dock at- 
tached to a place called Saint Nayzair. It 
was growin' late, but the Fifth Batt'ry 
was ordered to unload that night an' take 
up their quarters in a brick warehouse 
close to the water. The Seventeenth In- 
fantry, who was once more our shipmates, 
was ordered to remain aboard an’ clean 
ship. There was only twelve hundred of 
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** An! so I set there—on the trail of ole Number One which I had seen fired an’ cleaned an’ took care of so 


careful by them layin’ all around her—an’ I'll say to you that you don't know what lonesome means” 
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'em, an’ I figgered they'd be shorthanded 
for the job. 

“I staggered down the hoss gangway 
hangin’ to the heads of Buck an’ Jenny. 
As I set foot on French soil I learned that 
it had a peculiar heavin’ motion which I 
have never noticed, when sober, in my na- 
tive land. 

“I turned my team over to a corporal 
some abrupt, an’ after layin’ across a hogs- 
head in unsilent meditation for a spell I 
sought repose on some cotton bales along- 
side a shed. 

“Tempus fugeted along for some time 
without me interferin' in any way. At 
last I heard some singin’. It kep’ gettin’ 
louder an' worse. So I set up an' looked 
about. 


"TIGHT was comin' from the cracks in 

the shutters of the warehouse where 
the batt'ry was quartered, an' also sound. 
There was something about the sound that 
took.me back into the past. I would have 
swore I was listenin’ to a cow outfit that 
had rode in to spend the fleetin’ hours an’ 
their month’s pay at the Red Star or 
Laredo Pete’s place. 

“I got to my feet an’ headed for the 
warehouse, when here comes the major an’ 
his orderly an’ the corporal of the guard 
down the gang-plank. Me an’ the major 
an’ the orderly an’ the corporal arrived 
at the warehouse together. The corporal 
throws open the door an’ we peers within. 

“In order to explain what we seen Ill 
mention that our officers was spendin’ 
the night on the ship an’ that the ware- 
house contained the Fifth Batt’ry an’ 
goods an’ chattels for shipment to foreign 
parts as follows: Wax candles, Nooshatel 
cheeses, honey, little fish in cans called 
horse doovers, an’, lastly an’ firstly, an’ 
in quantities, high-grade case brandy. 
You wouldn't hardly believe it, but them is 
the surroundings picked out by the dock 
superintendent of Saint Nayzair for a field 
batt’ry just rescued from a watery grave. 

“The British soldier is looked upon with 
favor in France, but the batt’ry hadn’t 
figgered on no such welcome as this. They 
had took off their pants an’ shoes before 
they had took in the situation, an’ the 
hospitality of Saint Nayzair had busted 
on ’em in their socks an’ drawers. But 
they had done what they could to make 
the occasion all that it should be. An im- 
promptoo dance accompanied by song 
was in full swing when we looked in. Each 
dancer bore aloft a lighted candle. 

“A tall, thin gunner named Smith, so 
he said, who wore a seal ring an’ other- 
wise conducted hisself like he hadn’t no 
business as a private of artill’ry, was 
callin’ off. 

‘Ladies change,’ he sings out, an’ then 
he seen us at the door. ‘Enter,’ he says, 
wavin’ his hand at the major.. ‘All are 
welcome.’ 

“The major was took with a sudden 
coughin’ spell—but he recovered. 

**My compliments to Colonel Brad- 
field,’ he says to his orderly, ‘an’ ask him 
to send me a guard of twelve men on the 
double.’ 

“That was the first step in the proceed- 
ings which followed. When they was over 
the warehouse was dark an' silent, with a 
guard of foot-sloggers from the Seven- 
teenth standin’ abt conspicuous. The 
Fifth Batt'ry was under arrest, charged 
with lootin’. 


*We entrainéd next day, still under 
arrest, an' took a three-day train ride, with 
the foot-sloggers maintainin’ a virtuous 
attitude at each end of the car. At last we 
begun to go through an awful country over 
a crazy new-laid track. We stopped iri 
what had been a town once. ‘Listen,’ says 
somebody, an’ we listened. On ahead 
somewhere was a kind of rumble that 
swelled an' died down an' swelled again, 
but never stopped. : 

“<The guns" yells the corporal of the 
foot-sloggers, an' him an' his friends left 
us in a brisk not to say hurried manner, 
an' headed for the Seventeenth, which was 
unloadin' from the rear cars. So far as T 
know the Fifth Batt'ry is the only unit 


-that ever went up to the front under ar- 


rest." Bill paused and reached for his 
tobacco pouch. 

“Was that the last of it?" I asked. 

“Well, no," said Bill, after he had used a 
broad thumb to advantage in his pipe 
bowl and had lighted up. “They took 
nine hundred an' sixty francs out of the 
batt'ry's pay to settle the bill from the 
collector of the port at Saint Nayzair; but 
I never heard no one complain that they 
was overcharged. It was only three francs 
to a man, an' it didn't get up to us for 
two months. By that time money was 
one of them things that had been of in- 
terest once but was now of no importance 
to nobody." 

“What was important ?" I asked. 

“Well, jam, an’ bully beef, an’ mulligan 
an’ concealment of new positions, an’ 
rapidity of fire, an’ observation posts, an’ 
timing an’ placing of barrage, an’ what 
would the Boche do next, an’ where did 
he get all his shells, an’ why didn’t we have 
more, an’ things like that.” 

“Were you short of shells?” 


*"QHORT! Every time we turned one 

loose we kissed her Rood: by: We had 
a reserve, if you could call it that, now an’ 
then. We'd save an’ save an’ begin to 
feel affluent an’ chesty, an’ then alon 
comes a special occasion an’ Fritz woul 
have to be entertained so lavish that the 
cupboard was bare when the party was 
over. 

“The machine guns helped out wonder- 
ful. Many’s the time they’ve took over 
with us settin’ on empty caissons, spittin’ 
in the mud an’ callin’ the ord’nance de- 
partment pretty names. 

“Bein’ a artill’ryman I’m supposed to 
look with contempt at machine guns an’ 
them that use ’em, but I’m sayin’ to you 
now that bayonet practice on old an’ 
young would of been all the rage in Paris 
ong ago except for a long-horn named 
Lewis. 

“Typewriters is dud on offense, an’ 
that’s lucky, because the Boche had five 
to our one at first, but poke ’em in the 
general direction of advancin’ Huns in 
close formation an’ the result, as I heard a 
British lance corporal say, is ’ighly 
hilloominatin’. 

“Trustin’ to luck an’ the typewriters, 
as I have said, we hung on somehow for 
four months. An’ then we begun to get 
shrapnel an’ more shrapnel an’ most 
shrapnel—but no H. E’s. The big push 
was comin’, so everybody said, but you 
can’t muss up entrenchments with shrap- 
nel, it ain’t got the wallop—an’ there you 
are. 

“I mind one day we got a hundred 


rounds of H. E's. from somewhere. They 
was hardly in the caissons when here comes 
the C. O. of the Seventh Batt'ry that 
hooked up with us on the right. 

“Ole Dear, he says to the major, 
*you've got some H. E's. I can tell it by 
your blushes.’ i 

“*You’ve guessed it, Ole Dear,’ says 
the major. 

"*]'ve been a good neighbor to ye all 
these bither days,’ says the C. O. of the 
Seventh. ‘Will ye lind me th’ loan av tin 
rounds?” . 

"*You come here with your smooth 
tongue an’ your oily city ways,’ says the 
Ole Man, ‘but I know you, Desmond, an’ 
fear you not. I'll loan you ten rounds—of 
shrapnel.’ 

* "Shrapnel" says the C. O. of the Sev- 
enth. ‘Gimme a cigarette, an' never 
darken my door again. 

“That’s the way it was in them days, 
but it kep' improvin’ till at last we'd 
squib off six or seven salvos just to keep 
Fritz from gettin’ listless, an’ strafe him 
shell for shell when he got feverish about 
It. 


“QUR big push come off at last, an’ was 
stopped dead. Fritz counter-attacked 
an' got a little back, an' then we held him. 
After that come a long spell of fifty-fifty. 
The Boche wasn’t gettin’ nowhere, but 
neither was we. We'd cut his wire an’ get 
a thousan’ yards of his first line. He'd 
come an’ take it back or get as much from 
us somewhere else. We'd sneak out at 
night an’ muss him up somewhere, an’ 
while we was at it he'd be raidin' us fur- 
ther down the line. 

“It was then I begun to get lonesome. 
The show was the same every day, you 
might say, also the mud, also the stink. 
At nights I’d set an’ figger as follows: 
‘Twelve million Boches to begin with. 
One hundred thousan’ goin’ west or to 
Blighty each month makes twelve hundred 
thousan’ a year. Dooration of the war ten 
years. Bill, you enlisted for the dooration 
of the war!’ 

“Now war is all right as far as it ^ 
but a man gets fed up on most anything. 
I mind the time I was snowed in up Tele- 
phone Gulch. I ate bacon an' flapjacks 
steady but with less an’ less enthoosiasm. 
More an' more my thoughts run to other 
forms of food. Canned peaches, most 
especial, kep' occurrin' to my mind. When 
I struck town that spring I busted into a 
food emporium an' got out my clasp 
knife. 

“‘ Bring me a large or kitchen spoon,’ 
I says, ‘an’ what canned peaches you now 
have on the premises.’ 

“The waiter lady done so, prompt, 
eying my clasp knife; but, shucks! it 
wasn’t no time till there was a lot of 
things I’d rather of done than ate any 
more of them peaches. 

“Well, that’s how this here war begun 
to strike me. I could of stood it better if 
I could of found someone I’d knowed 
when things was natural. I wanted to dis- 
cuss somethin’ kind of familiar an’ rest- 
ful—any home-grown topic would «of 
done. I got to moonin’ around, when we 
was in billets, lookin’ for a familiar face. 

“One day I seen a little flag on a am- 
bulance that was cleanin’ up after a forty- 
two centimeter had landed on a French 
dressin’ station. I looked close, an’ there 
was stars an’ stripes (Continued on page 58) 
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** ‘Well, look-a-here,’ I says, ‘they’re trompin’ on your sore laig where you're a-layin’. 
I'll lift you up on the fire step, here, out of the way, an’ you'll rest more easy’ " 


Why I Cut Loose 
from Chicago 


The story of a $2,000-a-year man who got sick of the future he 
saw before him in the great city. Now he owns a fine business 
in a small Michigan town. It hasn't been all smooth sailing, either 


T THIRTY-NINE, I am a mer- 
chant in a town of fewer than 
four thousand inhabitants, presi- 
dent of the Merchants' Associ- 
ation, chairman of the Civic 


Club, director in the bank, and one of: 


three members of the commission which 
governs our town. 

Fourteen years ago I was a $2,000-a 
year man in Chicago; now I make several 


keepers who regarded pigheadedness and 
ordering dissatisfied customers out as ‘‘in- 
dependence," and who'never "took no 
sass from no one, no matter if they never 


spent a cent in the store.” Still he was, . 


I knew, clearing four thousand dollars a 
ear, and I believed I could double that 
y new methods. My salary was two 

thousand dollars, with a small commission, 

and as I was single I had been able to 


ployee—certain to be reduced in wages 
after a longer or shorter time—were small. 
Starting a rival concern in Chicago was 
out of the question, as the smallest rival 
was capitalized at half a million. 

I' had these things in mind, when an 
attack of asthma decided for me. I 
went to Michigan, spent a month at a re- 
sort near a small town, cured the asthma, 
and studied the business situation. The 


times that much and I am 
worth a sum that constitutes 
a fortune up here. Fourteen 
years ago this town was 


dying, if not dead; to-day it. 


is one of the livest places in 
the state, and growing. 
Reading THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, I have found 
much valuable information 
for business men and for am- 
bitious fellows, but you 
seem to me to have over- 
looked giving first aid to the 
worst crippled merchants 
and workers in America— 
the country-town merchants 
andtheircustomers. Weare, 
as a class, the poorest mer- 
chants in the world—incx- 
perienced, ignorant of mod- 
ern methods. We cover the 


largest selling field in Ameri- 


ca, geographically, and we 
supply about seventeen mil- 
lion farmers and small-town 
people with almost every- 
thing they use. We are bad 
merchants, bad buyers, and 
worse salesmen, as an aver- 
age. If we succeed it is be- 
cause the demand exists and 
no competitor is near enough 
or enough better to take the 
trade away from us. 

I never have read an ar- 
ticle telling country mer- 
chants how to succeed. I 
want through THE AMERI- 
CAN MacazINE to tell other 
country merchants what I 
have done and what my 
town has done. 


WAS born in a country 
town, lived there until I 
was twenty-two, worked in 
a country store, and aspired 


The Main Difference Between 
Big Doers and Little Doers . 


AR be it from us to hint that a dissatisfied city 

man can solve his problem by buying a ticket 
to some little Michigan town. That alone won't 
do the trick. Some men stay asleep on their jobs— 
no matter whether they are strap-hangers in New 
York or store-keepers in Manistee. The main 
thing is to wake up. That is what this man did. 
He woke up and shook himself into a state of 
rigid self-examination and overhauling. That is 
good for anybody once in a while. One of the most 
wonderful things about this war is the fact that it 
is stirring people to think, and to think hard, 
about all sorts of questions. Such mental exercise 
has not been indulged in by the human race in 
generations. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt the men who do 
big things differ from’ those who don’t chiefly in 
the activity of their minds. The big doers keep up a 
continual mental struggle—collecting and absorb- 
ing new facts, studying to understand them, 
trying to “put two and two together”—until out 
of this activity they hit upon good practical ideas 
which they see clearly. No mentally lazy man ever 
had a really good idea. You can’t get good ideas 
that way. Good ideas are born in brains that keep 
working. You can’t take a fat horse out of a stall 
where it has been locked up a long time and ex- 
pect it to win a race. Neither can you expect a 
lazy brain to get out on the track suddenly and 
make much of a record. Both horses and brains 
thrive on exercise. Tue EDITOR 


largest general store was for 


sale. It was a dry goods, gro- | 


cery, bakery and meat mar- 
ket combined. I made a 
deal for the place, and 
started to put some of my 
ideas into effect. They went 
big through July and Au- 
gust. There were four resorts 
near by, cottages around the 
lakes near town, and a con- 
siderable summer colony in 
town. The books showed 


sales larger than for the pre- : 


ceding year, and the cottag- 
ers expressed themselves 
as better satisfied. 

In September I woke up: 


I had purchased a business . 


in one of the deadest towns 
in the state. It had been 
prosperous until the lumber 
industry played out; then it 
degenerated, and was sub- 
sisting on small fruits, the 
decreasing fishing industry, 
and the summer tourist 
trade—and the chief of these 
was the summer tourist and 
cottager. The population of 
the town consisted of per- 
haps forty business and pro- 
fessional people, a dozen 
persons who had grown 
wealthy during the lumber- 
ing days and retired, ard 
others who practically lived 
from hand to mouth. 
total fruit failure meant dis- 
aster to everyone. 

My business was all right. 
The trouble was with the 
townspeople. Those who had 
remained when the timber 
and saw-milling had worked 
out had fallen into discour- 
aged, careless, and even 
worse ways. There were not 


to be a drummer. I got a job with a Chi- 
cago house, worked one year on the road, 
then nearly three years in Chicago. I had 
a good job, fair salary, and chances of pro- 
motion. My experience with the Chicago 
firm revealed to me the mistakes of my 
former country employer. He was one of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘independent’’ store- 


IE! 


save and invest a few thousand dollars. 

I began to think ahead. The highest- 
salaried man in our firm got ten thousand 
dollars a year. There were three fellows 
in the concern who at one time had com- 
manded that much and had started back 
down the scale. The chances of ever 
getting to be more than a salaried em- 


a dozen hustlers in town. The best of the 
young men, and many of the young 
women who were ambitious, had left to 
find work in the cities. 

I spent a week studying the situation 
and people. Then I asked four men—a 
barber, one of the doctors, the five- and 
ten-cent store man, and a retired lake 
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Why I Cut Loose from Chicago 
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“Look here, Jim,” I said, “city merchants have got over the idea that if a fellow is in the same 


business you're in he's your enemy. 


We country fellows must learn the same thing, and pull 
together. Last year your store and mine did a $30,000 business, and mine got $18,000 of it. 


If you 


and I can boost this town until we do a $40,000 business, and you get $18,000, we'll both be winners" 


captain—to meet with me. To them I 
suggested organizing a merchants' associ- 
ation. We discussed the need of it, and 
agreed to call a meeting. When the meet- 
ing was called I realized that my situa- 
tion was worse than it had seemed. The 

roposition met with coldness on all sides. 

was an “outsider, coming in to take 
business away." I was “‘trying to run 
things," and “wanted to be boss." Yet 
the meeting was well attended. They 
all came, either from curiosity, or fear we 
would put something over on them. Every 
merchant in town seemed suspicious and 
afraid. I knew that evening was the 
decisive one of my life. 

“There are two things we must do,” 
I told them: “Get more money into 
town, and keep what we have from going 
out. Let's get together and get the money 
in, work together for seven months each 
year, and spend the winters fighting among 
ourselves to see who shall have the most 
of it." 

They became interested. When the 
meeting broke up the fight was won. My 
chief opponent was my only rival in 
business. If my theories were right, he 
was the one man I needed to win to my 
side. I went to him. : 

“Look here, Jim,” I said, “city mer- 


chants have got over the idea that if a 


fellow is in the same business you're in. 


he’s your enemy. We country fellows 
must learn the same thing, and pull to- 
gether. Last year your store and mine did 
a $30,000 business, and mine got $18,000 
of it. If you and I can boost this town 
until we do a $40,000 business, and you 
get $18,000, we'll both be winners." 

“Something in that,” he admitted.““How 
are p going to do it?" 

“First, quit knocking," I said. “You 
have been telling customers my stuff is 
bad and that I cheat them. My prede- 
cessor did the same with you. very 
time a merchant knocks his rival he knocks 
his own store. I'll bet you two have driven 
thousands of dollars a year to other towns 
or the mail-order houses in that way." 

** You're right,” he said after a minute. 
*[ can count twenty men who won't buy 
from either of us." 


WE TALKED for an hour, and from 
that day on we worked together; we 
both carry better -lines of goods, give 
better values and have a more satisfied lot 
of customers. 

After winning my competitor, so they 
could not say, “Try it yourself,” I started 
preaching the get-together gospel toevery- 


one in town. It was slow work because of 
old rivalries and enmities, but it grad- 
ually spread. 

y next step was to suggest a radical 
increase of pay for all employees of all 
the merchants. There was a big uproar. 
My competitor made the first objection. 

‘They are not worth what we are pay- 
ing now," he said; “‘we’ve got the worst 
lot of clerks and delivery boys in the 
world. Why pay them more?" 

"Because you have paid such small 
wages that the best of them have goné to 
Grand Rapids or Chicago the first chance 
they got,” I retorted. “We'can keep the 
best here if we increase wages. We are 
forced to compete with the cities for good 
help and, with the lower cost of living 
favoring us, we can do it." 

It took one entire summer to start 
wages upward, but the movement gave 
me a big standing with the workers. We 
got better clerks, more work and more in- 
terest in the work, and had our pay in bet- 
ter satisfied customers. Eventually every 
employer in town joined the movement. 

he big thing we had to contend with 
was the long-established distrust and 
suspicion of one another that existed among 
the merchants. When my rival joined me 
they predicted (Continued on page 123) 


Pictures Burned Into 
My Memory 


Stories of men I have seen at the front who are giving their 
sight, their bodies, everything but their souls! 
Those they are not giving, but finding 


By Charles W Whitehair 


ERY man that has been on the 
battle lines of Europe has seen 
things which are burned into 
his memory. Many of them are 
sad and terrible pictures which 
he never can forget. Yet I know he would 
not banish them even if he could, for they 


have shown him the greatness and the . 


undreamed-of fineness of which just com- 
mon, everyday men are capable. 

You could not live, as I have lived, with 
the soldiers at the front and come back a 
pessimist about human nature. You could 
not see men face battle, as I have seen 
them, and not be proud to serve them. 

There are no better words to describe 
them than the words of John Masefield 
when he wrote of the troops i 
at Gallipoli. : 

“They went like kings in a 
pageant, to the imminent 
death." . 


I stood in September, 
1917, behind the lines near 
pres. It was the day be- 
fore the big push and the 
roads to the front were 
choked with tens of thou- 
sands of men “going in.” 
They were not talking. 
They were not singing or 
whistling. I heard no bands 
except one that was playing 
an old hymn of the Church. 
The great thing about it 
all was the silence of the 
men. Around them was the 
turmoil of that incredible 
trafic which precedes an 
attack: the rumble and 
roar of motor lorries, of 
endless streams of wagons; 
the thunder of thousands of 
great guns. But the human 
silence was almost un- 
broken in the line of march- 
ing men. By thousands 
they passed me; men with 
faces rigid and white, con- 
scious of what was be- 
fore them. I say it with all 
reverence; they were like 
' Christ at Gethsemane. They did not want 
to die. In their hearts they were saying: 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me! 
et, if they had been given the 
choice, I do not believe that one of them 
would have turned back. They had writ- 
ten their last letters home. So far as they 
could, they had put their house in order. 
They knew that they might not come 
back. Yet they went like kings. 
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“And those packages of letters. 
them around for months and read them over and 
over until the creases are so worn the sheets will 
hardly hold together.” 


Across these pictures which are burned 
into my memory is written, literally 
in letters of blood, the word—Sarrifice. 
These boys who have lived their daily 
lives alongside of you, with their faults, 
their follies, and their sins, have climbed 
to heights you at home cannot realize. 
It isn't just one or two, here and there. 
Heroism is as common as the mud they 
live in. 

I saw the wounded coming back. Be- 
fore the battle, two lines of white posts 
had been driven into the ground to guide 
them. And I watched them come. High- 
landers whose kilts had been torn to 

ieces. Men whose clothes had been ripped 

y shrapnel and machine-gun fire and 


Photographs and Letters 
Which the Boys Carry 
Into Battle 


*FTYHERE are two things the soldiers always carry 

with them: photographs of the *home folks' 
and letters from the ‘home folks.’ The pictures, 
often with a small Testament, are always in that 
breast pocket over the heart. I think they some- 


times are put there as a kind of charm to ward off 
bullets. Anyway, that's where they always are. 
And the look in a man's face when he shows you 
the picture of his mother, his wife, his children, 
and you say—as you always do—that they are 
very beautiful, will bring tears to your own eyes. 


barb wire until they were almost naked. 

I saw one man coming whose trousers 
had been torn clean away. He was so 
caked with mud and blood that his fea- 
tures were almost unrecognizable. He 
did not walk. He staggered from side to 
side. Sometimes he almost fell. But on 
his back he carried his comrade, his pal, 
who couldn't walk himself. 

I looked at them, and the tears came to 
my eyes—as they would come to the eyes 


They carry 


of any man jf he could watch these walk- 
ing wounded. But those two? No tears 
from them! They looked at me—and 
smiled. 

It isn't only for their comrades that 
they are willing to suffer. Over and over 
again I have seen an English Tommy, 
badly wounded himself, take the cup of 
hot soup, or coffee, or the tobacco our 
Y. M. e A. men were handing out, and 
give it to a wounded German. 

Their compassion for their enemy who 
is suffering is one of the finest things I 
have ever witnessed. When this war is 
over and the German prisoners go home 
and tell the truth about their treatment at 
the hands of the British, that story must 

open theeyes of their nation; 

for it is a wonderful story of 
compassion and kindness. 

There, at the front, with 

all the horror "i war, one 

comes again and again u 

on the real thing E Cnr 

tianity. 

We talk here: at home 
about democracy. There 
is no democracy on earth 
like that of the trenches. 
It is true fellowship there. 
Social barriers do not exist 
among men who live that 
life. When you have gone 
over the top together, da 
is something between you 
that wipes out social barriers. 

Your officers? They are 
your best friends. One of 
the commonest things you 
hear is, “Our officers are the 

, finest in the army! ” 

en a company s 

over the top, a young officer 
is the first man out of the 
trench. It is the officer who 
is always working for the 
comfort of his men, looking 
after their health, trying to 
get them a good billet. And 
when the wounded come 
back, the officer takes his turn 
with the rest. 

- One of our secretaries saw a wounded 

British colonel sitting out in front of a 

dressing station one day, and asked him 

why he didn’t go in and. have his wounds 

attended to. 

“Oh,” he said, “it isn’t my turn yet." 

Some time later, the secretary came 
along again, and still the colonel sat out- 
side waiting. The secretary knew that 
not only all the men who had been there 
before had been (Continued on page 72) 


CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR has had one 
of the most remarkable experiences of the 
war: He has been through the submarine 
zone thirteen times; has been on the battle 
lines from Flanders to Egypt and in the train- 
ing camps of Europe and of America. He 
has gone from end to end of the Suez Canal 
in a motor boat;. has been at Verdun, at 
Ypres, at every famous point on the western 
front. He was there in 1915, 1916, 1917— 
and he is there now. As one of the chief 
workers of the Y. M. C. A. he has seen the 
soldiers of all our allies, and is fitted, as few 
men are, to write about them. Before he 
returned to France he prepared the accom- 
panying article—the only one he has given 
out. He has the vigor and the vision of 
youth, of sturdy American youth—for he 
was born on an Indiana farm. After he 
graduated at De Pauw he went into Y. M. 
C. A. work, which carried him as far afield 
as India. Then he came back to take charge 
of the same work at Cornell University. In 
his home at Ithaca his wife and two ''kid- 
dies" are living while he is helping the boys 
at the front. 


Photograph by White Studio 


Charles W. Whitehair — in Y. M. C. A. Uniform 
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Irving Bacheller 


A FAMOUS man who says some comforting things 
about the failures we human beings all make. Bach- 
eller made lots of them before he succeeded. He 
admits his failures, and writes with charm and wis- 
dom about them. He says in his article, beginning on 
the opposite page: 

“I pity the man who has no failures to his credit, 
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whose way has been smooth and prosperous from begin- 
ning to end, because such a man is likely to be riding 
to the only tragic failure there is—that of life itself. 

“The thing that most often tends to poverty is 
the thing we call success. If one's failures have been 
honestly achieved by hard and long-continued effort, 
they become highly useful and convincing." 


The Rungs in My Little Ladder 


The story of a 


gone—swept away in a night 


By Irving Bacheller 


man who woke up at 41 and found his poverty 


HAVE been asked to look back upon dred dollars out of it. I have never en- Gladstone, Ruskin, Swinburne, Tenny- 


my many failures and try to expla 
how I succeeded in achieving t 
on the chance that some ma 
help and courage in what 


write. It is a chance worth 
taking, although in taking 
it I am likely to achieve 
another failure. When I 
was about forty I learned 
better than to be afraid of 
failures. Indeed, lately I 
have grown rather proud of 
my big list of them! What 
an amount of worry and 
pain they caused me when 
they were passing! Now, as 

look back, how the scene is 
changed! The people on 
the stage have grown so 
kindly and benevolent— 
even the worst of them. 
'Then, too, the failures to 
which they contributed 
have been so worth while. 
The whole structure of my 
life, poor as it is, seems to 
rest upon them pretty even- 
ty and firmly. 

I pity the man who has 
no bolurcs to his credit, 
whose way has been smooth 
and prosperous from begin- 
ning to end, because such a 
man is likely to be riding to 
the only tragic failure there 
is—that of life itself. 

The thing that most 
often tends to poverty is 
the thing we call success. 
If one's failures have been 
honestly achieved by hard 

ng continued effort, 
they become highly useful 
and convincing. 

After leaving college I be- 
came a reporter in New 
"York. A bit later I had a 
hard struggle in about the 
‘most difficult kind of busi- 
ness that any man ever at- 
tempted. I was a pioneer 
in the newspaper syndicate 
umen. had written a 
sketch of the late Henry 
Irving just before he began 
his first American tour. It 
pleased the great actor, and 
on his arrival in New York he 
invited me to come and 
meet him at his hotel. There 
I met also Joseph Hatton, 
an English novelist who had 
come over to write Mr. 
Irving's impressions of 

erica. It was he who 
inspired me to try my tal- 
ents in this new field. 
started with one of his 
novels, and made five hun- 


P in joyed such a sense of opulence as that son, William Black, and others. These 
a money gave me—never. Mr. Hatton were to be the attractive features in a 


then proposed a series of interview series of fifty-two letters from London. 


shall sketches with England's great men— 


A Word About Bacheller from His 
Old Friend Hamlin Garland 


[RVING BACHELLER is a typical American. On 
both sides of the family fireplace his people are of 
deep-rooted race, industrious, intellectual, God-fearing 
and self-respecting. His sires were among those who 
conquered the New World forests, plowed its granite 
hills and drained its swamps. Born m a clearing in St. 
Lawrence County, New York State, this novelist not 
only keeps his native land in memory: he has put it 
imperishably into American fiction. In his poems and 
stories you may find the finest types and the best tradi- 
tions of “The North Country.” 

Personally he is at once very strong and very gentle. 


-Big of frame, slow-motioned yet athletic, he is a hand- 


some and winning figure. His blond hair and mustache 
are now gray, but he retains his boyish smile and an 
absent-minded gentleness which must have been his 
most distinctive youthful characteristic. He has no hate 
of any man except of him who would wrong a child or 
dishonor a woman. He is too strong and too generous 
to have any petty animosities. 

e is a home lover. He loves old-fashioned ballads, 
and sings them with a fine appreciation of their tender 
or heroic sentiment. A broad fireplace is his altar, a 


group of his friends his church. His conversation is never ' 


mean or careless or bitter. Everybody likes him, and yet 
he has few friends to whom he unfolds himself. His 
absent-minded glance, though smiling, does not invite 
intimacy; his preoccupation is very real. I have never 
known a kindlier nature than his. 

As an orator he is notably successful. His voice, 
rather high in key, is pleasant and far-reaching, and a 
slightly drawling utterance lends appealing individualit 
to his eloquence. He always has something wort 
listening to. 

His absent-mindedness is most entertaining to his 
friends but a serious matter to his wife. His paths are 
strewn with forgotten rubber shoes, silk umbrellas, and 
fur-lmed overcoats. He is not to be trusted to bring 
home a package or to catch a train, and yet he has man- 
aged to accumulate a very considerable fortune. He has 
an enthusiasm for building things, for improving bare 
spots of earth. He lives always somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Riverside, Connecticut, and he usually has 
a plan for a new house in his pocket. 

is books are like him—poetic, gently humorous, 
uaint of fancy and entirely wholesome. They are all of 
the soil and people he loves so well. They have sold 
largely because they are full of manly generosity and the 
spirit of helpfulness, and because they contain pictures 
of a life that is passin or is already gone. “The Light 
in the Clearing,” his fetest book, like “Eben Holden,” 
his first great success, is without a mean line or a bitter 
word—a delightful idyl of the St. Lawrence Valley in 
the time of Silas Wright. MLIN GARLAND. 


Then came the first of many journeys 
. up and down the continent. 


For making this I slept on 
Pullman cars; I climbed in- 
numerable flights of stairs, 
after late at night, to ratty 
editorial rooms in all the 
big cities. After fifteen 
ears of it I estimated that 
had traveled seven hun- 
dred miles up stairs and 
down in quest of managing 
editors. There was a steep 
slant in the way of the syn- 
dicate men those days. 


WELL this first trip 


succeeded handsome- 
ly. I made contracts which 
insured me an income of 
forty dollars a week for a 
year. This enabled me to 
ive up my place on the 
rooklyn “Daily Times" 
and devote all my energy 
to the development of syn- 
dicate journalism. I had 
little to give it save energy 
and imagination. It was a 
hard game. I was favored 
by the friendly counsel of 
editors and publishers and 
by the kindly consideration 
of writers. Slowly the little 
business grew, until m 
name was on the pay rolls 
of all the leading newspa- 
pers save three, and most of 
the authors of international 
fame were contributing to 
its service. 

One thing I did that was 
really worth while those 
days: I doubled the pay of 
the author for serial rights. 
It happened when I first 
secured Conan Doyle as a 
contributor. He was then 

etting about sixty-eight 

dollars a thousand words. 
I offered him one hundred 
and thirty dollars, and he 
came with me. The effect 
was the doubling of rates 
all along the first rank of 
authorship, and those prices 
have since increased, not 
diminished. 

Now and then there came 
a day of great elation in 
these years of toil. One was 
that day when a bundle of 
manuscript by various au- 
thors came back from a 
magazine, but not the lit- 
tle (Continued on page 79) 
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“Edith!” he said, “look down there. See that lit- 
tle spiral of smoke? No, farther to the left—see it?” 


“Boys—My Sister from the East!” 


The story of a lie told in time 


By HOLWORTHY HALL 


` Author of “Peter Breaks Through His Shell” in the March 
number and “New York and Return” in the February number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


HE young man, pausing, looked 
own at Miss Chadwick and 
frowned in doubt. His uncer- 
tainty was far from becoming to 
him; he was the sort of young 
man who ought never to vacillate for a 
single instant, because it made him appear 
akward and incompetent. He coughed 
warningly, and Miss Chadwick, who had 
been reading “The Virginian” and find- 
ing it as good as a guide book, glanced ap 
at him with an impersonal calmness whic 
had evidently been in cold storage for a 
considerable period. It was her most ef- 
fective armor, and it had never yet failed 
her in emergency. 

The young man smiled down at her, 
and Miss Chadwick’s return of his scrutiny 
became doubly frigid. She had long since 
observed him as he sat diagonally across 
from her; and she had been mildly inter- 
ested in him as a purely Western type. 
His present insolence, however, served to 
remind Miss Chadwick that all men are 
discouragingly alike. 

“We're getting along toward Reginald,” 
he said gently. His tone was respectful 
enough, and yét it held a curious qualit 
which puzzled and irritated her. “‘ 
heard you tell the conductor. Are you 
perfectly sure your friends’ll meet you?” 

Miss Chadwick’s voice was brittle as 
she responded: 

“Yes, thank you,” she said, and the 
deadly conservatism of her permitted not 
the slightest of misunderstandings. 

The young man reddened perceptibly. 

“If you aren't," he persisted, "I'd 
advise you to get off at Silver Butte. 
That's ail." 


She made no answer, and the young: 


man, shaking his head, went reluctantly 
back to his seat. Miss Chadwick, sighing 
a little for the perils of her sex, gave her 
attention once more to “The Virginian,” 
and almost forgot the interruption. One 
of her most rigid principles was to see, to 
conquer, and subsequently to ignore for- 
ever. 

She was twenty-four, and until yester- 
day she had believed that the world could 
hold no further novelty for her. She had 
assumed, with some reason, that she had 
already seen everything worth seeing, 
been everywhere worth the effort, and 
met everyone of distinction in whatever 
region she happened to be in at the time. 
But as the train racked dustily into the 
westward and Miss Chadwick presently 
caught her second perspective of a Western 
sunset, her emotions were stirred in spite 
of herself, and she was glad, with properly 
repressed gladness, of course, that she had 
come. She was thrilled by the knowledge 
that this was a part of hei own nation, 


and she was abashed to reflect that she 
had always credited Europe with a monop- 
oly of scenic drama. She felt as though she 
were being carried on to unknown adven- 
tures, and because she had never remotely 
experienced any adventures at all—she 
had been too well tutored in conservatism 
to have any—she was glorified by her 
nearness to them. 

In person, she was sometimes beautiful 
and sometimes lusterless; her attractive- 
ness was the cold potential beauty of a 
diamond, which has little to recommend 
it until a shaft of light seeks it out and 
shines upon it and lends it a temporary 
fire. Now, while she was spontaneously 
absorbed in the sunset, she was vividly 
beautiful; and the young man, watchin, 
her sidewise, felt bis heart flutter an 
knew that he must speak to her again. 
This time, he was steeled against rebuff. 
. “I beg your pardon—” 


ISS CHADWICK, startled, was right- 

eously indignant that she had be- 
trayed her nervousness by-an involuntary 
exclamation. 

“I beg your pardon,” he repeated. “I’m 
sorry I startled you, but Silver Butte’s 
the next station. I hope you're sure your 
friends'll meet you at Reginald. Other- 
wise, I'd get of. at Silver Butte." 

Even in her anger she had occasion to 
note that the young man had very nice 
eyes and a chin which suggested obstinacy. 

“Thank you," she said, and the scorn 
of her injured dignity rang in both syl- 


. lables. 


* Maybe you don't know you're head- 
ing straight for trouble. There's been a 
big industrial shake-up out this way, and 
Reginald's square in the middle of it." 

“Trouble?” she faltered. 

“Plenty of it,” said the young man 
briefly. “Oh, I don't. mean fighting— 
just disturbances. Miners on the loose, 
some of "em local and a lot of ’em from 
Montana and Colorado. "They've been 
chased all over three states and a couple 
of hundred of the worst kind landed at 
Reginald about twenty-four hours ago. 
Another gang’s coming up now, I under- 
stand, from the south. That's why I 
asked you. Reginald might not be awfully 
comfortable for a lady.' 

Miss Chadwick came as near to an 
apology as any Chadwick had done for 
several decades. 

“I didn't know that,” she said. “But 
Mr. Wallace wired that he’d meet me at 
Reginald. There isn’t real danger, is 
there?” 

The young man smiled quizzically. 

“Tt doesn't seem so. Still, if you be- 
longed to me, Pd have you get off at 


Silver Butte and drive 'cross country.” 
The direct inference brought a new 
frostiness to Miss Chadwick’s manner 
and destroyed what measure of gratitude 
the young man had built up for himself. 
“Then you don’t think there is any 
danger?” 

* No, I really don’t.” 

“Thank you. I think I'll go on to 
Reginald, then.” Her intonation was a 
dismissal, and the young man interpreted 
it correctly. She was a girl who was funda- 
mentally capable of taking care of herself. 

But after he had left her, and the train 
had pulled out of Silver Butte, Miss 
Chadwick’s imagination rose unbounded. 
The night was coming on and she was 
unprotected and alone. . She had mini- 
mized the young man’s suggestions, partly, 
because she depended so firmly upon the 
Wallaces and partly because she had 
never encountered an individual who 
could endure her arctic poise and remain 
importunate; but as she looked out over 
the plains, and visualized a town in pos- 
session of organized strikers, she was some- 
what disburdened of her earlier assurance. 
She began to wish that she had at least 
considered the feasibility of following the 
young man's advice. 

The train slackened speed and whistled 
hoarsely,and MissChadwick cameabruptly 
to herself. A moment later she was de- 
scending the car steps to a splintered 

latform, and the conductor was regard- 
ing her with grave anxiety. ; 

‘Anybody here to look out for you?” 
he inquired, with vast solicitude. 

Miss Chadwick, casting about her, gave 
a spasmodic little shudder of dismay. 
The platform was crowded with oughly 
clad men; the street behind the station 
was thick with men in grimy working 
clothes; the doors and windows of the 
dust-gray buildings across the street were 
thronged with them. Miss Chadwick was 
subtly disquieted by the air surcharged 
with excitement; she was suddenly appre- 
hensive under the survey of dozens and 
scores of eyes—and uncommonly hard 
eyes at that. “‘N-no,” she said. 

The conductor raised his eyebrows and 
consulted his watch. Miss Chadwick, 
looking earnestly about her for familiar 
faces, was gradually oppressed by a crush- 
ing sense of gross masculinity; she felt 
choked and stifled and enveloped by sin- 
ister moods. 


"THE station agent was a worried youth 
whose deficiencies didn’t appeal to 
Miss Chadwick at first sight. He repre- 
sented the authority of the Union Pacific, 
and she riveted her faith to his commission 
and ensconced herself in the cheerless 
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Miss Chadwick had backed against the partition of the agent’s office; her hands were at her sides, 
as she attempted to defend herself with sheer haughtiness, but her thoughts had congealed 


waiting-room. Thetrain-conductor waved 
his hand to her and departed hastily; 
there was a distant hiss of escaping steam, 
a sustained creak and rattle of couplings, 
a Rank rumble and a roar, and silence. 

iss Chadwick was presently aware 
that the agent was tight-lipped and pale, 
and that his hands were trembling. This 


discovery was followed by another of still 
more disconcerting purport; the threshold 
of the waiting-room was lined with un- 
smiling men, inspecting her stolidly. There 
was a stamping and a shuffling of feet on 
the platform, and Miss Chadwick’s pupils 
dilated and her heart missed a beat. She 


went toward the timorous agent and inter- 


rogated him as diffidently as she could. 
* Do you know Mr. Henry Wallace?" 
“Oh, yes,—oh, yes!" The agent dropped 
a file of papers to the floor and retrieved 
it clumsily. ''Yes, I know him.” 
“Has he been here to-day?” 
“No. Scarcely. Couldn't get here if 
he wanted to.” 


*Boys—My Sister from the East!’ by HonwortHy HALL 
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and her head was defiantly high 
and her heart was suffocating her 


“Why not?" Miss Chadwick glanced 
intuitively backward, and saw to her con- 
fusion that men were edging through the 
doorway; some of them were ogling her 
outright. Faces were framed in the dirty 
window, and they were faces to be remem- 
bered in unpleasant dreams. She returned 
desperately to the agent. “Why not?” 


The agent leaned near- 
er to her, and his teeth 
chattered. 

“S-strikes,” he said, 
“Labor unions—raisin’ 
Cain! Lots of 'em's 
heeled. They rustled all 


Mr. Wallace never'd got 
half way. They’d stole 
his outfit. They proba- 
bly cleaned him out be- 
fore this, anyhow. He 
ain't got only a few men 
this season. Good gra- 
cious! You're waitin' for 
him! He—the only wa 

he'd get here's to walk!” 

Now that adventure 
had crept up behind her 
unawares, she wasn't con- 
scious of it. The veneer 
of superculture was slip- 
ping away from her, and 
she reacted as any nor- 
mal girl of the prole- 
tariat would.have done 

. in a similar situation. 

*W-when's the next 
train, then?" 

* W-which way?” 

“T don't care — any- 
where!" 

* Four hours—east- 
bound." The agent's 
eyes reflected utter de- 
moralization, and Miss 
Chadwick, turning swift- 
ly, saw the room half 
flied with hulking labor- 
ers, swaggering with de- 
mocracy. 

“H-hello, there, cu- 


“Oh, you kiddo!” 

“Howdy, Maud!” 

“Who you for, eh? 
Dutchman’s?” 


CHORUS of voices 
rose suggestively. 
and the cmd pressed 
closer. ^ Sickened and 
tremulous, Miss Chad- 
wick had backed against 
the partition of the 
agent's office; her hands 
were at her sides, and 
her head was defantly 
high as she attempted to 
defend herself with sheer 
haughtines, but her 
thoughts had congealed 
and a heart was suffo- 
cating her. Then, as her 
spirit weakened and 
and threatened to break 
down entirely, there was 
a great commotion at the 
door, a scuffle, a spurt of 
profanity, and a new 
voice, clear and impera- 
tive. Through the front 
line of invaders wrestled 
a tall young man in rumpled blue flannel. 
Miss Chadwick, recognizing her counsel- 
lor of the train, straightened herself and 
tried to call out to him as he fought his 
way to the open space and darted toward 
er. 
“Why, Edith!” he cried. “I’m awfully 
sorry I’m late—” 


the wagons an’ horses. - 


And with the last atom of her mental 
resistance abandoning her, Miss Chadwick 
felt herself seized, and embraced, and 
kissed by a man she had first set eyes 
on this afternoon. Twice he kissed her, 
tumultuously, and strive as she would 
she couldn’t struggle free. She was de- 
meaned by his touch and yet, to her 
stupefaction, she had a feeling of safety, 
of preservation from something inónitely 
worse. Her dulled senses failed to grasp 
the words that were being whispered into 
her ears; it was only after the second repe- 
tition that she comprehended. 

“ Keep still!” he was murmuring. “For 
heaven's sake, don't act like that!" Miss 
Chadwick, clinging to him because her 
only alternative was to fall headlong, 
clung perilously. The adventures had 
come a thousand times too fast for her, 
and she had no recourse. Black spots were 
dancing before her eyes; from an immense 
distance she heard the young man ad- 
dressing the mob. 

“Boys,” he said, cheerfully, “my sister 
from the East. Mi hermana—entende 
Usted, earl ra George! Let’s have a 
gangway—what d’you say?” 

He | had ip up Miss Chadwick’s 
suit case in one hand, and with the other 
he was supporting her as he marched for- 
ward. The ranks divided slowly, unwill- 
ingly; the young man, flinging out com- 
ments in Spanish and English, dragged 
her through living walls and out to the 
purer air. 

“Irs all right!" he said to her once 
under his breath. “Don’t you worry a 
second! Just keep your feet, and leave it 


to me! 4- 
[RRESISTIBLY he led her through 


scattered clusters of men, who wheeled 
and gaped after them, across the street 
and into an ugly building, where a burst 
of high-pitched laughter ceased at their 
arrival. Miss Chadwick, again surrounded 
by terrifying figures, pierced by unsym- 
pathetic stares, rai a herself deposited 
in a corner; sick and faint, she waited 
until the young man came to her and then, 
shaken out of all initiative, she mutely 
did as she was bidden, she climbed a 
flight of dark and rickety stairs; she went 
a few steps along a malodorous hallway; 
she stopped in the center of a small and 
sordid room. 

“There!” said the young man, putting 
down the suit case. “‘Now you’re out of 
the limelight! Somebody’ll bring up some 
water directly. Good! Here it is now!” 
He took a cracked pitcher from a chinless 
boy, who stared brazenly at Miss Chad- 
wick; he dispatched the boy with a silver 
gratuity and assured himself that a towel 
was on the rack. "I'll be sitting at the 
head of the stairs,” he said. y name 
is Winslow—Stephen Winslow,” he added. 
* What's yours.’ 

* Edith Chadwick." 

Left alone, Miss Chadwick sat down 
limply and breathed hard. The room was 
unbelievably close and stuffy, but she 
hadn't the energy to walk to the window 
and raise it. She was still dazed from the 
tremendous shock to her nerves; her im- 
agination had run away with her, and 
there was no disaster which she hadn't 
reviewed in prospect. She had been ex- 

osed to limitless danger, and she had 
egi whisked out of it, at least for a 
respite, by a stranger who had given her 
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the supreme insult—he had kissed her, 
he had held her in his arms. In her 


warped and tangled ideas one tragedy was 
as great as the other, she had no accurate 
sense of proportion left to her; the re- 
membrance that she had been kissed by 
force was fullyjas galling as the thought 
of the misfortunes that might have come 
to her, and, for that matter, might still 
come. At length, mastering her courage, 
she managed to reach the dust-lined wash- 
stand. The water was lukewarm, but it 
refreshed her, and the coarse soap, sting- 
ing her cheeks in combination with the 
alkali, was a mild stimulant to her senses. 

When she was ready, Miss Chadwick 
spoke into the gloom of the hallway and 
the young man was before her in a twin- 


kling. 
Kel me,” she said thickly, “if you 
know how I can find Mr. Wallace’s ranch?” 


BEFORE responding, the young man 
brought a chair and made her sit 
down. He himself leaned against the wall 
and kept the stairway constantly in view. 
* Where's this ranch located? " 
*"[-thirty miles south of here, they 
said. I—” 

'* Let me tell you something," said the 
tall young man. The sunset glow was on 
his face and Miss Chadwick saw that it 
was fine and strong and boyish. '' You're 
no infant, Í can see that without half 
trying. You can stand all that's coming 
to you. So I’ll make it blunt. This was a 
tough crowd to start with, but the prize 
element got in to-day; if I'd known that, 
I'd have had you get off at Silver Butte if 
I'd had to throw you off myself. As it is, 
I clinked back on the train again to see 
that— Well, I had some business over 
here I'd forgotten about. And after I’ve 
sized up this crowd, I'm perfectly satisfied 
not to be a woman, that's all. That's wh 
I—that explains what happened when 
saw you over there at the station. You 
see, 1 haven't any particular authority 
around here. . . . I couldn't think of any- 
thing else. They'd respect a man's wife 
or his sister for a little while; acquaint- 
ances wouldn't count. But I had to 
show those wops and greasers I had a 
claim on you, and do it in a hurry, and a 


pleasant handshake wouldn't have been 
worth a nickel! I know that crowd—I’m 
a miner myself. Incidentally— Oh, never 
mind." 

-"You—you don't know where Mr. 
Wallace's ranch is?" 

“Tf it’s south of Reginald, I know there's 
only one way to get there and that's a 
wide circle, because the gangs are all 
coming in from the south. But I’ll get 
you out of this somehow; that’s what I’m 
ere for.” 

* Aren't there trains? Can't I—” 

“I wouldn't count much on trains,” 
said the young man. “That is, not unless 
a detachment of regulars gets here, and 
Ive got a hunch that there'll be some 
track torn up before that happens. I hear 
the eastbound got wrecked over by the 
border; that was due at ten-fifteen to- 
night. They robbed it, too. Besides, 
you've got to get out of here to-night, be- 
fore dark." 

“I want to! I—" 

“That isn't the point; you've got to! 
They've located all the in town 
already. . . . Let me think a minute." 


[TURING his silence, as Miss Chad- 
wick, already palpitant with dread, 
heard the shouts of men in the street 
below, it was difficult for her to realize 
that she had a home in Boston, and a 
summer cottage on the North Shore. 
“Now, I can’t guarantee that I can find 
your ranch for you at one shot,” said the 
young man, “but I'll guarantee to get 
you out of Reginald. You can ride, can't 
you?" 

[1] = 2 

“Well,” he went on, "the only way I 
see for us to get out of this jam is to ride 
out. You wouldn't get past the water 
tank in that costume you've got on, take 
it from me! When there's a strike in this 
climate, the law quits work, too. I know 
this crowd, and I know just how far 
they'll go. They can't be awed, and they 
can't be argued with. I’m going to get 
you a jumper and overalls, and you'll put 
them on, and ride like the devel when I 
tell you to, and—1 guess if you want to 
be on the safe side you'd better be cut- 
ting your hair off while I'm gone. We may 


have to ride past lights. And you can be 
absolutely sure that I'll get you out, too, 
so please don't worry." 

Miss Chadwick's hand went impul- 
sively upward. 

V cura hair off! You don’t think—” 

“Listen!” said the young man, refer- 
ring to echoes from the neeh bonng house. 
“ And then look outdoors, and stop being 
quite so Back Bay! This is no place for 
sentiment! You'd better unpack your 
scissors and start to work. I'll be back in 
fifteen minutes." 

He disappeared, and Miss Chadwick, 
stumbling a little, put her hands over her 
ears to shut out the noises which un- 
strung ber. She was totally subjective; 
she saw nothing, heard nothing, felt noth- 
ing save in its application to herself. 
When she closed her eyes, it was to see 
vague pictures which made her dizzy; 
when she opened them, it was to be thrilled 
afresh by reality and warned again of her 
present hazard. She was stifled by stale 
air, but she couldn't bring herself to go 
to the window. She moved carefully to 
the door, and discovered to her fresh ter- 
ror that the key was missing. From be- 
low sounds of aimless activity drifted up 
to mystify and demoralize her. She was 
living very near to the surface of things; 
she had no conception of abstracts, such 
as space and time. Nearby footfalls sent 
her into panic, and a faint tattoo on the 
door reverberated in her brain like a 
thunderclap. : 

It was Winslow; and her reception of 
him showed nothing of the physical and 
mental aloofness with which she had 
thought herself perpetually endowed. On 
the contrary, she ran toward him, her 
arms outstretched, her mouth working 
pitiably. 

“Oh, thank God!” said Miss Chadwick 
hysterically. “You’ve come! D-don't go 
away again—never mind b-buying any- 
thing—only don’t leave me here—don't!" 

The young man soothed her, comforted 
her, calmed her. Her ordinary inhibitions 
were totally lacking; she craved strength 
to rely on, and she would have fainted if 
he hadn't held her. - 

“Here are the things,” he said. “I had 
to take a chance (Continued on page 102) 


The Man Nobody Knew 


A new serial—beginning next month 
By HOLWORTHY HALL 


HE next number of THE American MAGAZINE 
will contain the first chapters of a wonderful new 
serial by Holworthy Hall. It is called “The Man 
Nobody Knew" and, from the first page to the last, it 


will keep you guessing. 


The plan of the story is a daring one. The hero, dis- 
figured by a wound received in France, is made over— 
apparently another man—by one of the miracles of 
surgery which are actually being performed in the mili- 


tary hospitals abroad. 


Extraordinary things happen as a result of this 
transformation. There is a romance of love and a ro- 
mance of business, in which a dozen different characters 
have a part. There are interesting sidelights on the 


war. But the greatest thing of all is the change which is 


love! 


wrought in the soul of the man himself. 

Bitterness, revenge, ambition, jealousy, business, 
A good framework on which to build a thrilling 
tale. Done in the brilliant manner of which Holworthy 


Hall is a master, it makes a story of absorbing interest. 


Good News for W. J. Hutchins 
He Wins a $5,000 Prize 


He wins it by writing a code of morals for children which 
the judges say is the best code entered in the contest 


By Donald MacGregor 


N THE town of Oberlin, 

Ohio, lives a man who 

is about to be paid a 

dollar and sixty-six cents 

a word for three thou- 
sand words of advice. In a few 
days he will receive a $5,000 
check as a prize for a “code 
of morals” for children. 

His name is William J. 
Hutchins, and the code he 
has written is for use in the 
character-training of children 
by teachers and parents. The 
$5,000 prize was offered for 
the best “children’s morality 
code” to be produced by any 
one of seventy persons se- 
lected from all sections of the 
United States. THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE is privileged to 
make the first announcement 
to Mr. Hutchins, to the other 
. contestants, and to the pub- 
lic, of the result of the contest. 

Fifty-two codes were sub- 
mitted. The full text of the 
first half of the winning one 
is here published for the first 
time. The second half, which 
is designed for older children, 
differs only slightly from the 
first. 

A code of morals which 
is good for children is just 
exactly as good for grown- 
ups. And this one which is 
given here is of vital interest not only 
to fathers and mothers and 650,000 teach- 
ers, but to everybody else. 

Most of us think we already have a 
code of morals. But as a platform on 
which to do a wrestling match with Life, 
many of these codes are rather weak in 
spots. 


R. HUTCHINS is forty-seven years 
old. He was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, and is the son of a prominent 
preacher. “Will,” as they called him 
then, went to Oberlin as a boy when his 
father was called there to be pastor of 
the Second Congregational Church. He 
attended Oberlin College for two years 
and was graduated at Yale in 1892. 
Interest in religion developed strongly 
in his college days and he decided to d 
come a preacher. He returned to Oberlin 
for two years as a student in the theologi- 
cal seminary, during which he was an in- 
structor in Oberlin Academy. After that 
he had a year at Union Theological Sem- 
iiy, in New York City, where he was 
graduated in 1906. 
Mr. Hutchins obtained his education, 


WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 


therefore, in three distinct environments: 
the Middle West, New England, and 
hustling New York. All this gave him a 
keen vision of national character. 

He was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1896, and immediately ac- 
cepted the pastorate of Bedford Church 
in Brooklyn, where he remained for ten 

ears. In 1907 he became professor of 
Pomderes at Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary, where he is to-day. 

In writing the children's code of morals 
Mr. Hutchins welded together an excep- 
tional insight and sympathy with hu- 
manity, a broad knowledge of world 
affairs, his practical experience as a 
teacher and father, and a thorough train- 
ing as to what is right and what 1s wrong 
in conduct. His code is not merely a cata- 
logue of virtues: it is an enlightening, ap- 
pealing, persuasive statement of the moral 
ambition for a child. 

The idea of the $5,000 prize contest de- 
veloped several years ago in the mind of a 
successful business man who is sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the nation. 

He felt that our national character is 
inadequate to meet the problems of the. 


future which, with America's 
growing importance in world 
affairs must increase in their 
complexity. 

* Moral education of chil- 
dren,’’ he said, “‘is the funda- 
mental need of the nation. 
Coming generations must be 
taught to realize the necessity 
of honesty, order and thrift. 

"Charity is looking after 
people who have not enough 
character to look after them- 
selves. We suffer not only 
the direct loss from burglar- 
ies, swindles and nonpay- 
ment of debts, but we also 
bear the expense of police 
protection and of punishing 
the thieves, murderers, gam- . 
blers, and other criminals. 

“The cost of character edu- 
cation of children will be 
trivia compared with the 
good to be accomplished, and 
the number of undesirable 
citizens will be reduced to a 
minimum." 

'The business man heard of 
the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction, with a 
directorate chosen from all 
over the country and head- 
aro in Washington, D. 

. He found Milton Fair- 
child, the chairman, trying to 
place character education on 
the same plane with the “three R’s” in the 
public schools. 

“I want to help,” he said. “We need a 
children’s sare code that can be 
accepted as official—something prepared 
by the best brains of the educational 
profession." 


HROUGH Mr. Fairchild, this man 

authorized the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction to offer a prize of 
$5,000 and to conduct a country-wide 
competition to obtain the desired code. 
He agreed, also, to pay the expenses of 
the contest. 

But he made one condition: his name 
must be kept secret. He was to be re- 
ferred to only as the “Donor.” 

In preparing for the contest the 
* Donor" gave much time and help to 
the executive committee, the membership 
of which, besides Mr. Fairchild, included 
Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Willard S. 
Small, principal of Eastern High School; 
William C. Ruediger, dean of the Teach- 
ers’ College, George Washington Univer- 
sity, and Miss Margaret Bell Merrill, a 
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teacher of Western High School, all of 
Washington, 

The contest ran for a year, from Wash- 
ington’s birthday, 1916, until Washing- 
ton’s birthday, 1917. State superinten- 
dents of education were collaborators to 
select the code writers. There were sev- 
enty original competitors. Every state 
furnished at least one. Some had more 
than one. For instance, New York had 
six, Pennsylvania five, and Massachu- 
setts four. Each writer was to produce 
a code of not more than three thousand 
words, in two parts: first, for elementary 
school children, and, second, for high- 
school boys and girls. 

The writers were urged to discuss their 
work with as many persons as possible, 
so that public opinion all over the country 


might be reflected. Upward of ten thou- 
sand are believed to have given help. 

Of the seventy writers, a few fell by the 
wayside. However, fifty-two codes were 
submitted and ten others nearly finished. 
These will be completed, and all will be 
revised for publication in two ks, one 
for elementary schools and one for high 
schools, 

Three judges of national reputation 
decided the contest: Prof. IY 
bull Ladd, of Yale University, the chair- 
man, represented general scholarship in 
ethics and the social sciences; Associate 
Justice Mahlon Pitney, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, interpreted 
the Constitution and the broad legal 
history of the nation, and Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, of St. Louis, president of 


'Trum-, 


the National Council of Women, pre- 
sented the view of the women and the 
home regarding morality. 


"THESE judges worked almost a year 
over the decision, for the exceptional 
quality of most of the documents made 
a choice extremely difficult. The judges 
did not know the names of the writers, 
the codes being identified to them merely 
by numbers. Each judge read all the 
codes and designated which he regarded 
as the best three. All the codes which had 
not received a single vote were then 
dropped from consideration. The ballotin, 
over the “commended codes” continue 
in this way, until, one by one, they were 
rejected and only the winning code re- 
mained. It was “No. 9.” 


Announcement of a $20,000 Prize Contest 


the moral education of children. 
To have a code is one thing, and to incul- 
cate its wisdom is another. The “ Donor,” 
therefore, through the National Institu- 
tion for Moral Instruction, has offered a 


HE selection of the 5:000 code is 
not the end of this undertaking for 


: $20,000 prize for the best method of char- 


acter education in the public schools. So 
there is to be another contest, with four 
hundred and thirty-two workers, the de- 
tails of which THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
is authorized to announce. 

This competition will be. known as the 
Interstate Character Education Methods 
Research. It will be conducted along 
state lines, every state having a team of 
nine collaborators, and each team pro- 
ducing a set of plans for character edu- 
cation of children. There will be, there- 
fore, forty-eight sets of plans, submitted 
by the four hundred and. thirty-two pro- 
fessional educators chosen. The teams 
will be made up by a state "selection com- 
mittee," composed of the state superin- 
tendent of education in each state, a 


——— ee 


university or college president, and a per- 
son of general influence. 

* Group thinking" is to be the keynote 
of the research. The captain of each 
team will draw up a set of plans which his 
own collaborators will criticize and try 
to improve. This course is to be followed 
for a year. At the end of that time the 
completed set will be submitted to the 


E 
e $20,000 prize is the largest ever 
offered in the educational history of the 
country, and will be divided among the 
members of the winning team— $4,000 to 
the chairman, and $2,000 to each of the 
eight collaborators. The judges will be 
the directors of the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction, of whom there are 
about thirty all over the coüntry, with 
Dr. David Snedden, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as chairman. The contest will 
close on Washington's Birthday, 1919, 
and the decision of the judges will be first 
announced in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Among the S igi of the $20,000 
research are Mrs. Newton D. Baker, 


wife of the Secretary of War; Mrs. Carrie 

hapman Catt, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education. 

“There must be some reorganization 
of school life so that character education 
can have time and place," says Mr. Fair- 
child. "School and home influences must 

coórdinated, and the churches must 
ive a supporting influence. A code is a 
eclaration of morality and not a com- 
plete argumentation in proof of the moral 
ideas it contains. Children will have to be 


convinced and appealed to by the wisdom . 


of concrete experiences. Teachers will 
need special training in this work. 

“There is no end to the possibilities, 
once the full machinery is set in motion. 
Think for a minute of the lives that would 
be spared, the sorrow avoided, and the 
money saved if only ten per cent of all 
crime could be eliminated. "That is an 
inspiration in itself to strive for a better 
world." 


The’ $5,000) Prize Code of Morals 


~~ for Children 


By William J. Hutchins 


Only the first half of the code is printed here. 
The second half, which is for older boys and 
girls, is almost identical with this section. 


The Children’s Code 
B=: and girls who are good Ameri- 


cans try to become strong and 

useful, that our country may be- 
come ever greater and better. There- 
fore they obey the laws of right living 
which the best Americans have always 
obeyed. 


The first law is 
The Law of Health 


The Good American Tries to Gain and to 
Keep Perfect Health 


The welfare of our country depends upon 
those who try to be physically fit for their 
daily work. Therefore: 


If there could be a third part for grown-ups 
and a fourth for old folks, probably they, too, 
would be just about the same.— THE EDITOR 


1. I will keep my clothes, my body and 
my mind clean. 

2. I will avoid those habits which would 
harm me, and will make and never 
break those habits which will help me. 

3. I will try to take such food, sleep and 
exercise as will keep me in perfect 
health. 


—— 
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The second law is 
The Law of Self-Control 


The Good American Controls Himself 


Those who best control themselves can 
best serve their country. 


t. I will control my tongue, and will not 
allow it to speak mean, vulgar or pro- 
fane words. x 

2. I will control my temper, and will not 
get angry when people or things dis- 

lease me. 

3. I will control my thoughts, and will 
not allow a foolish wish to spoil a wise 


purpose. 


The third law is 
The Law of Self-Reliance 


The Good American is Self-Reliant 
Self-conceit is silly, but self-reliance is 
necessary to boys and girls who would be 
strong and useful. 


1. I will gladly listen to the advice of older 
and wiser people, but I will learn to 
think for myself, choose for myself, 
act for myself. — . 

2. I will not be afraid of being laughed at. 

3. I will not be afraid of doing right when 
the crowd does wrong. 


The fourth law is 
The Law of Reliability 


The Good American is Reliable 
Our country grows great and good as her 
citizens are able more fully to trust each 
other. Therefore: 


1. I will be honest, in word and in act. I 
I will not lie, sneak, or pretend, nor 
will I keep the truth from those who 
have a right to it. 

2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not 
being found out. I cannot hide the 
truth from myself and cannot often 
hide it from others. 

3. I will not take without permission what 
does not belong to me. 

‘4. I will do promptly what I have prom- 
ised to do. if I have made a Bolish 
promise, I will at once confess my mis- 
take, and I will try to make good any 
harm which my mistake may have 
caused. I will so speak and act that 
people will find it easier to trust each 
other. 


The fifth law is 
The Law of Clean Play 


The Good American Plays Fair 
Clean play increases and trains one’s 
strength, and helps one to be more useful 
to one’s country. Therefore: 


1. I will not cheat, nor will I play for 
keeps or for money. If I should not 
play fair, the loser would lose the fun 
of the game, the winner would lose 


his self-respect, and the game itself - 


would become a mean and often cruel 
business. 

2. I will treat my opponent with polite- 
ness. 

3. If I play in a group game, I will play, 
not for my own glory, but for the suc- 
cess of my team and the fun of the 

ame. 

4. I will be a good loser or a generous 
winner. 


The sixth law is 
The Law of Duty 


The Good American Does His Duty 


The shirker or the willing idler lives upon 

the labor of others, burdens others with the 
work which he ought to do himself. He 

harms his fellow citizens, and so harms his 
country. 

1. I will try to find out what my duty is, 
what I ought to do, and my dur will 
do, whether it is easy or hard. What I 
ought to do I can do. 


The seventh law is 
The Law of Good Workmanship 


The Good American Tries to do the Right 
Thing in the Right Way 
The welfare of our country depends upon 
those who have learned to do in the right 
way the things that ought to be done. 
Therefore: 

I. I will get the best possible education, 
and learn all that I can from those who 
have learned to do the right thing in 
the right way. 

2. I will take an interest in my work, and 
will not be satisfied with slip-shod and 
merely passable work. A wheel or a 
rail or a nail carelessly made may cause 
the death of hundreds. 

3. I will try to do the right thing in the 
right way, even when no one.else sees 
or praises me. But when I have done 
my best, I will not envy those who have 
done better, or have received larger 


reward. Envy spoils the work and the 


worker. 


The eighth law is 
The Law of Team-Work 


The Good American Works in Friendly 
Coóperation with His Fellow Workers 
One man alone could not build a city or a 

t railroad. One man alone would find 
it hard to build a house or a bridge. That 
I may have bread, men have sowed and 

-reaped, men have made plows and thresh- 
ers, men have built mills and mined coal, 
men have made stoves and kept stores. 
As we learn better how to work together, 
the welfare of our country is advanced. 


1. In whatever work I do with others, I 
will do my part and will help others 
do their part. 

2. I will keep in order the things which I 
use in my work. When things are out of 
place, they are often in the way, and 
sometimes they are hard to find. Dis- 
order means confusion, and the waste 
of time and patience. 


3. In all my work with others, I will be 
cheerful. Cheerlessness depresses all 
the workers and injures all the work. 

4. When I have received money for my 
work, I will be neither a miser nor a 
spendthrift. I will save or spend as one 
of the friendly workers of America. 


The ninth law is 
The Law of Kindness 


The Good American is Kind 
In America those who are of different races, 
colors and conditions must live together. 
We are of many different sorts, but we are 
one great people. Every unkindness hurts 
the common life, every kindness helps the 
common life. Therefore: 


1. I will be kind in all my thoughts. I will 
bear no spites or grudges. I will not 
think myself above any other girl or 
boy just because I am of a different 
race or color or condition. I will never 
despise anybody. 

2. I will be kind in all my speech. I will 
not gossip nor will I speak unkindly of 
anyone. Words may wound or heal. 

3. I will be kind in all my acts. I will not 
selfishly insist on having my own way. 
I will always be polite. Rude people 
are not good Americans. I will not 
trouble unnecessarily those who do 
work for me. I will do my best to pre- 
vent cruelty, and will give my best 
help to those who need it most. 


The tenth law is 
The Law of Loyalty 


The Good American is Loyal 
If our America is to become ever greater 
and better, her citizens must be loyal, de- 
votedly faithful, in every relation of life. 

1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty 
I will gladly obey my parents or those 
who are in their place. I will do my 
best to help each member of my family 
to strength and usefulness. 

2. I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty 
I will obey and help other pupils to 
ony those rules which further the good 
of all. 

3. I will be loyal to my town, my state, 
my country. In loyalty I will re- 
spect and help others to respect their 
laws and their courts of Justice. 

4. I will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty 
I will do my best to help the friendly 
relations of our country with every 
other country, and to give to everyone 
in every land the best possible chance. . 


If I try simply to be loyal to my family, 
I may be disloyal to my school. ii 
try simply to be loyal to my school, I 
may be disloyal to my town, my state 
and my country. If I try simply to be 
loyal to my town, state and country, I 
may be disloyal to humanity. I will 
try above all things else to be loyal to 
humanity; then I shall surely be loyal 
to my country, my state and my town, 
to my school and to my family. 


And he who obeys the law of loyalty 
obeys all of the other nine laws 
of the Good American 
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“Are you lost?” he inquired. 
“I believe I am," she replied; "and I must be back to the 
hotel in time to catch the four-thirty train to the city" 


The Man She Loved > 
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A GREAT Western city, a woman 
died the other day. She will be re- 
membered as a woman of broad and 
intelligent charity, a patron of the 
arts, a faithful friend and an excellent 

wife and mother. But it is not for any of 
these reasons that I am giving her story to 
the world. It is because of the remarkable 
period of evolution through which she 
passed to her exalted position. 

As I cannot use the woman's real name, 
I shall hereafter refer to her as the 
“Woman.” In like manner I shall refer to 
the two persons who played the greatest 
parts in her life, as the “Man She ee i 
and the "Rich Man."  * 

With her very early history I am not 
familiar. I know only that she was born 
in a tiny New England village to the old 


school of parents, from whom she hid all - 


her emotions, and who brought her up to 
prize the truth as she did her virtue, to 
wear her hair stretched tightly back in two 
hideous little braids, and to realize that, 
because of the scarcity of eligible males in 
New England, she must look for her youn 

Lochinvar to come out of the West an 

bring her the beautiful home of her dreams. 


HE must have been a beautiful little 
girl, for by the time she had reached 
womanhood she was more than beautiful 
—she was compelling. She was tall and 
as graceful as the New England elms. Her 
eyes were deep, dark pools of mountain 
water with flashes of light at the bottom 
when the shadow of the long black lashes 
was lifted from them. Her forehead was 
low and broad and smooth, and the blue- 
black hair rippled away from it in soft, 
shining masses. Her skin was the clear 
warm white of ivory, and the only color in 
her face was in her lips—sweet, firm lips 
that smiled whimsically between a ne 
slim nose and a dimpled but firm little 
chin. The same description would have 
answered admirably as she lay in her 
coffin, the other day, except that across 
the smooth white brow had been written a 
great joy, a great sorrow, and a great peace. 
At her funeral were gathered repre- 
sentatives from all classes. Society and 
financial circles were liberally represented. 
There were the merchants and tradespeo- 
pierre had profited by her patronage and 
n made happier by her smile and her 
genuine interest in them. Then came those 
in the humbler walks of life: her seam- 
stresses, the newsboy who sold her the eve- 
ning paper, the old apple woman from 
whom she occasionally purchased a rosy- 
cheeked apple, the Greek flower boy with 
his shy, tearful offering of her favorite vio- 
lets, her colored ‘‘washlady.” 
In a recess at the right of the pulpit sat 
the mourners—the relatives and close 


friends. On the face of the husband, the 
Rich Man, an expression of utter loss, of 
inexpressible grief and shocked acquies- 
cence was plainly written. Deep sorrow 
showed itself on the faces of many of the 
others, including the Rich Man’s mother. 
On her face sincere sorrow mingled curi- 
ously with an expression of relief and re- 
turning importance—a dethroned queen, 
her throne regained. 

The minister chose for his text the fa- 
miliar verse, “We spend our years as a 
tale that is told," unctuously drawing out 
the words to the approved length. He 
dwelt on the Woman's charities and great 
human kindness, on her love for little 
children, calling especial attention to her 
two adopted sons, who sat on either side 
of the Rich Man. Then, in a concluding 
burst of eloquence, he touched on the 
happiness and glories that had now be- 
come hers—forever and forever. 

The service concluded, the congregation 
mingled with the waitin crowd on the 
sidewalk and dispersed. When there re- 
mained only the Rich Man and the six 
pall-bearers the coffin was borne with 
tender hands to the waiting hearse. The 
Rich Man and his friends entered a closed 
limousine, and both vehicles drove awa 
in the direction of the desert. Until well 
into the night they drove, stopping at last 
beside a tiny oasis on which grew one lone 
pepper tree, beneath which shone whitely 
in the moonlight an oblong pile of stones. 

The coffin was lifted tenderly from the 
hearse and lowered into an oblong hole 
ready beside the pile of stones. The earth 
was softly filled in and smoothed down, 
and in a short time another pile of stones 
shone whitely in the moonlight. Silently 
the men reéntered the limousine and the 
chauffeur turned it toward the city. Then 
for the first time the Rich Man spoke. “Ie 
was her wish,” he said brokenly. “Bury 
me on the desert, by moonlight,” she made 
me promise: “I want to lie there when I 
die. I could not rest anywhere else.” 


OF THE Woman's real story the world 
knows very little. When she was 
twenty-three she “went West.” Her par- 
ents had died the previous year and she was 
alone in the world. She had inherited a 
few thousand dollars, and she planned to 
establish herself in business, probably 
teaching music, before her slender means 
were exhausted. At first she was so be- 
witched with the wonders of the Western 
city—the city of perpetual sunshine and 
flowers, of blue skies and snow-capped 
mountains—that she forgot the future and 
lived in the present. 

Her starved soul feasted on the beauty of 
line and color, and her starved heart went 
out in longing to the cozy bungalows and 


the stately homes. She spent days wander- 
ing about the streets; pausing to stroke a 
friendly dog; stopping to chat with a play- 
ful child; sitting in the semi-tropical parks; 
taking wonderful trolley rides to the tops 
of the snow-capped mountains. 

One day she went on one of the famous 
mountain trips. Fascinated by the view 
and wishihg to enjoy it undisturbed, she 
wandered away from the rest of the party 
until she found herself out of sight of the 
hotel and uncertain as to its location. An 
hour later, still unable to locate the return 
path, she began to regard the matter seri- 
ously, and sat down under a great pine to 
think things over. Her watch showed her 
that she had two full hours in which to 
catch the trolley back to the city, so she 
threw herself on the ground, her face rest- 
ing on one arm, and without in the least 
intending it, fell asleep. Two hours later 
she awoke and looked straight up into the 
amused blue eyes of a young man, and, to 
quote her own words, "My heart followed 
my eyes and has never returned to me." 


EVIDENTLY the feeling was mutual, 
for the young man became suddenly 
grave and the laughter in his eyes changed 
to solicitude. 

“Are you lost?” he inquired. 

“I believe } am,” she replied; “and I 
must be back to the hotel in time to catch 
the four-thirty train to the city.” 

“That left several moments ago, and 
there isn’t another until to-morrow morn- 
ing,” and there was no mistaking the glad- 
ness in his voice. 

The Woman did not fuss about it. She 
merely replied, gravely, that she must re- 
turn to the hotel and arrange for accom- 
modations for the night. The man assisted 
her to rise, and again the heart of each 
went out to the other and her hand trem- 
bled so in his that she snatched it away al- 
most rudely. 

“You hurt me,” she murmured apolo- 
getically. 

“Yes,” he smiled back, “it hurt me, 
also.” Then he escorted her to the hotel. 

That night after dinner they walked in 
the moonlight down the trail leading to the 
city and watched the mysterious blue-gray 
mists rise in softly curling banks to the 
mountain’s top, as though in search of a 
comfortable resting place for the night. 
The air was fragrant with the odor of 
spruce and pine, and theonly sound besides 
their own voices was the call of a night 
bird to his mate, or an occasional burst of 
laughter from the group on the hotel 
veranda. 

They talked of entirely impersonal 
things in choked, throaty voices, she revel- 
ing in the emotion that swayed them, he 
rebelling against it. Following a turn in 
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the trail, they came suddenly out upon a 
little plateau drenched in moonlight, from 
which they could look down upon the 
twinkling fights of the city. The scent of 
miles of orange blossoms floated up to 
them and she turned and looked up at 
him, the moonlight falling full upón her 
white face with its great dark eyes and 
tremulous sweet mouth. In an instant his 
arms were about her, her lips had met his, 
and the prosaic world of yesterday had be- 
come the glorified world of to-day, to-mor- 
row and of all days to come. 


A WEEK later they were married, and 
they spent their honeymoon on a tiny 
oasis, many miles out on the desert. It was 
his idea. “I love the desert," he told her, 
“and I want you to love it also. It speaks 
to me as ocean and mountains never do.” 
So it was to the desert they went, and it 
was there they told each other all there 
was to tell about themselves. It was there 
they came to know each other. She had 
always thought of the desert as a place of 
death, of bleaching bones, of gila monsters 
and horned Seah, Dur from him she learned 
that the desert bloomed with life and 
beauty—had one the eyes with which to 
see it. 

Through the heat of the day they sat 
beneath the great pepper tree and the Man 
She Loved told her ne names of the weird 
cacti, with their waxen blossoms and their 
life-giving, water-filled stems, and of the 
desert sage with its delicate pink, white 
and yellow blossoms, and of the wild al- 
falfa flowers that grew around their tiny 
spring. They lay in their tent at night, the 

ap open, gazing up at the stars that si- 
lently took their places in the cloudless 
sky, and the Woman came to feel that the 
huge gray mountains, and even the weird 
cacti, were hovering about her with pro- 
tecting arms, and her heart turned toward 
the desert as a child turns toward its 
mother's breast. 

After two weeks they regretfully re- 
turned to the city and took up their new 
life together. He was an inventor, and was 
working on a gold-washing machine that 
was to revolutionize the mining industry. 
His whole heart was in his invention—also 
his whole fortune, which amounted to very 
little; and it was not long before the 
Woman's inheritance, also, had gone to 
feed the hungry maw of the gold-washing 
machine. Sometimes he would sell some- 
thing he had patented, and then there 
world be rejoicing in the tiny bungalow, 
but more often he would be obliged to stop 
work on his invention and devote himself 
to some work that would bring in immedi- 
ate money. He would sell real estate or 
act as guide for a party of tourists, and 
while he was away the Woman would 
dream of the home they were to have when 
he had made their fortune. 

She was a splendid manager. Her New 
England training had taught her the 
knack of making one dollar go as far as 
two. She made her own clothes and hats 
and her husband’s shirts and ties. She was 
a marvel at “making over,” and knew just 
where to place a bit of rich lace or brilliant 
embroidery to transform a ten-dollar dress 
into a hundred-dollar gown. She was very 
happy, until the day when the Man She 
Loved returned, seriously ill, from a hunt- 
ing trip. Pneumonia followed and during 
the weeks of his illness the wolf came very 
close indeed to the door of the little home. 


Then she thought of her music, which 
she had almost forgotten since her marriage. 
She rented a piano and put a little sign in 
the window, “Piano lessons—children a 
specialty." In a few weeks she had several 
small pupils, who adored her and to whom 
she gave littlenotes to carry to their mothers 
announcing that she would be glad to do 
plain sewing and mending, also that she 
would take care of their babies certain af- 
ternoons for a small remuneration. In this 
way she kept the wolf at a respectful howl- 
ing distance while the Man She Loved was 
ill, and having grown into the habit she in- 
sisted on continuing after his recovery, 
thus enabling him to give all his time to 
his invention. 


"THEY were very happy. She told me 
once that their happiness was so com- 
plete, so perfect, that they were almost 
afraid of it and spoke of it only in hushed 
tones, fearful of frightening it away. She 
held and swayed him by her sweet, firm be- 
lief in him, and her heart went out to him 
as the first person in her whole life on whom 
she could shower unrestrainedly the wealth 
of her great love. Then the shadow fell. 
The Man She Loved did not gain strength, 
and the time came when he could work on 
the gold-washing machine only a few hours 
a day and could take no trips with the 
tourists. Finally she persuaded him to go 
to a famous doctor, who shook his head 
gravely and advised “a change to a drier 
climate—a few months on the desert." 

* Months?" gasped the Woman, grasp- 
ing the significance of the doctor's tone. 


"Iove the desert," he told her," and I want 
they went, and it was there they told each 


* Months," repeated the doctor firmly, 
* possibly years." 

And so they went back to their oasis. 
She sold the few pieces of furniture they 
had accumulated, packed away the treas- 
ures that were unsalable and went with 
him to the desert. For several months 
their money lasted, and it was when they 
were obliged to return to the city that she 
made her great decision. He must get well, 
and the desert was his one chance. With- 
out consulting him she made her plans. 
He had grown apathetic and had come to 
rely entirely upon her judgment. 

oon after they were married, he had 
accepted from a real estate company, in- 
msi of commissions, a foot-hill lot, and 
they had planned, some day, to build a 
summer home on it. To this company she 
went, told her story, and asked them to 
sell the lot for her. Whether they bought 
it or sold it I do not know, but I do know 
that she received a substantial sum in cash 
for it. She then purchased a team of 
strong young mules and a huge covered 
camping wagon, laid in a supply of nour- 
ishing foods, went home and told the Man 
She Loved the news. 

“Now,” she concluded, “my plan is 
this: we have very little money, so we 
must, make the desert take care of us until 
you are well. We will go first to our little 
oasis and stay until we are tired of it, or 
until our supplies give out, then we will 
move on, taking in the desert towns, one 
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you to loveit also.” So it was to the desert 
other all there was to tell about themselves 


by one. We will stay a few weeks in each 
pisc and I will pay our way by making 
clothes and hats for the women and teach- 
ing the children music—where they have a 
piano. You know what a wizard I am with 
my needle, and when I have made over 
one of those women my fame will spread so 
rapidly that I will probably have to teach 
you to help me.” 


R four years they lived on the desert, 
drifting from place to place, sometimes 
woefully short of money and rations, some- 
times living well and accumulating a little. 
At times the man was well enough to do a 
little light work on the ranches where they 
stopped, but the Woman’s keen eye no- 
ticed that he soon became short of breath, 
and that each day his thin frame showed 
more plainly through his flannel shirt. 
Business was everywhere dull that year, 
and the desert women were buying no new 
clothes or having old ones made over. 
They were willing to share their shelter 
and their bread but could spare no money, 
and at last the time came when the Woman 
and the Man She Loved faced actual hun- 
er. The mules were mere skeletons, hav- 
ing had nothing but desert grass to eat for 
weeks, and four dollars in small silver was 
all the money the Woman had left. She 
tenderly pee a to the man that they 
must go to the city for supplies, but would 
return as soon as possible and, with despair 
in her heart for the first time, she turned 
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her mules’ heads toward the distant city. 

Three days later they reached the out- 
skirts of the city, and tying the mules and 
leaving her husband only partially con- 
scious she started on foot for the business 


section. Her funds had entirely disap- 
peared; she was worn out bodily and men- 
tally and no plans would come to her. 
Still, she kept doggedly on and reached 
the heart of the city just at twilight. The 
streets were quiet, the stores were closed, 
and it seemed to her as though the cit 
had turned its face away from hee and le 
her friendless and alone. After four years’ 
absence and a residence of only one year 
previously, there was no one to whom she 
could go for assistance and she could not 
beg—but she must find help. The Man 
She Loved waited for her, trusting in her 
promise to obtain a new supply of goods 
and to take him back to the desert to die. 
It had come to that, now. They both 
knew that his death was a matter of only 
a few weeks, and her one thought was to 
ive him whatever would make him most 
appy and comfortable. 

e turned toward the poorer parts of 
the city where the stores would be smaller 
and more friendly. At last she reached a 
busy street of small stores—all open—and 
filled with the things she needed. The 
sight was too much for her composure. 
"The pent-up heartache of months would 
find relief and, although she hated herself 
for her weakness, she wept uncontrollably, 
standing in a little alley between two 
stores. 

Presently someone touched her on the 
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arm and she looked up into the motherly 
face of a gray-haired elderly woman wear- 
ing the uniform of the Salvation Army. 
One look from the shrewd gray eyes of the 
uniformed woman and a comforting arm 
stole around the Woman's shoulders: 
“There, there! Don't cry any more. Just 
you tell me what it's all about, and I’ll be 
fixin' it in a minute. Shure, and that's my 
business—fixin' people's troubles." 

The Woman told her story. The other 
listened without a word until she had fin- 
ished, then, “Well, well, that's easy. I 
wish I'd never run across anything harder. 
You go right back to your man and the 
team and bring them to 78 Farley Street. 
My name's Mary McGill, and I live there. 
I’ve an extra room that will just do for the 
both of yez." 

“But,” faltered the Woman, “did you 
understand that I have no money and no 
present means of getting any? Beads, I 
must not stay here. I must go back to the 
desert. I promised him.” 

"Never you mind about the money. 
You leave that for me to worry about. 
You go along back and get your husband, 
and I'll have a nice hot supper ready for 
you; then we'll talk about going back to 
the desert." 


HE Woman and the Man She Loved 
stayed with Mary McGill for a week, 
then they started back to the desert. The 
wagon was well stocked with food for 
themselves and the mules, and innumer- 


able additions for their comfort had been 
made by Mrs. McGill and the Salvation 
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Army assistants she had pressed into 
service. 
When they were ready to leave, Mary 
McGill put into the Woman's hand a 
twenty-dollar gold piece: “That will help 
ou are ready to come in. 


u out when M t 
t's a good feelin’ little money 


in’ to have 
in your pocket. We raised 1t last night at 
the meetin'" The Woman kissed the 
kindly face impulsively. “I have never 
seen another face so beautiful," she said 
afterward. 

Three weeks later the Man She Loved 
closed his eyes for the last time just as the 
moon was rising over the Sierras, changing 
the golden glow of sunset to the mystic 
silvery blue of moonrise. With a shovel 
borrowed from Mary McGill for that pur- 
pose she dug the grave. Tearless and numb 
with suffering, she lowered the slight form 
into the shallow hole. She filled in the 
earth, then gathered stones from the 
desert and heaped them over the grave to 
outwit the hungry coyotes. 

All night she lay beside the pile of stones, 
and in the morning drove back to the city 
and went directly to Mary McGill, who 
received her with open arms. It was Mary 
who managed the sale of the wagon and 
mules and laid the roll of bills in the 
Woman's lap. 

“There now, dearie, that will help you 
to get some new clothes, and after you 
have had a good rest you can make up 
your mind what you want to do. But mind 
that you buy yourself some new clothes, 
right away. There’s a powerful lot of 
comfort for the achingest heart in new 
clothes. Don't be in a hurry about makin' 
up your mind what to do. You're as wel- 
come as the sunshine to stay here. I never 
had a daughter, and you can be lots of 
company for me. After a while you can 
come out with me nights, if you want to, 
and maybe ’twill help you to forget your 
own sorrow to see some of the unhappiness 
I look into every night. The best way to 
ease our own hearts is to do something for 
them that is worse off than we are." 

Apathetically, the Woman did as her 
friend suggested, and fell into the habit 
of going to the Salvation Army meetings. 
She took no part in them except to join 
in the singing with her clear, pure soprano. 
One day Mary McGill came to her with a 
proposal. If she would sing each night at 
the hall and at an occasional important 
street meeting, the Army would pay her 
ten dollars a week, which would enable her 
to be independent and yet be free to re- 
sume her life in a different way any time 
she saw fit. She grasped at the offer, for 
she was beginning to feel the need of action 
and yet shrank from taking the initiative. 


ACH night for nearly a year the Woman 
went to the hall and sang. 

“I do not know why I did it,” she told 
me; “it was not because of any great in- 
terest in the work—at first. I suppose it 
was the easiest thing for me to do, and 
meant food and shelter and unquestioning 
friends. I was touched by the depths of 
poverty and misery into which I looked 
every night; poverty and despair such as 
mine had been and which had left the suf- 
ferers limp and helpless, and eager to 
clutch at any straw that might help them 
to regain their feet. 

“Gradually my shattered nerves recov- 
cred, and as my mind regained its former 
healthfulness it reverted more and more 
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often to my early dreams of a home—of 
children, of beautiful things. Not as I had 
once pictured them, to be sure, for I real- 
ized fully that I had had five years of such 
exquisite happiness and companionship as 
come to few, and that I could not hope to 
repeat the experience. I must look for my 
happiness in a different way, and after a 
few months’ association with dear Mary 
McGill I learned that it would come largely 


through helping others; but I never wav-. 


ered in my determination to have m 
beautiful home just as I had dreamed of it 
all my life. 

“One night while I was singing ‘Rock 
of Ages,’ a well-dressed young man, quite 
evidently not of our world, entered and 
took a seat well down in front.- When I 
had finished the hymn I looked down at 
him. He was leaning forward, looking at 
meintently. I gazed back at him pityingly: 
so young, apparently wealthy, yet drifting 
without an anchor of any kind, and the 
first real impulse to help came to me. He 
told me long afterward that he longed to 
stretch out his arms to me that night, and 
that he felt as though he had looked into 
the eyes of the Mother of Christ. 

“I asked Mrs. McGill about him, and 
she told me he was a very rich young man 
whose father had died and left him a vast 
fortune before he was capable of handlin 
it. His mother, because of her wealth and 
her native shrewdness, had succeeded in 
climbing from the washtub of the earl 
mining days to the leadership of the city's 
social ‘four hundred. Society was her 
idol, and her son, who really possessed 
many of the sterling qualities of his father, 
had been left to his own devices, principally 
drinking and gambling. The mother was 
now doing her best to marry him to some 
girl in his ‘own set,’ hoping that he might 
settle down. Periodically he went on a 
tremendous ‘spree,’ and de the sober- 
ing-up period had formed the habit of 
visiting the Salvation Army. 


“HE CAME several times after that, 
and he seemed always to be appeal- 
ing to me for help. One night after the 
meeting was over I went up to him im- 
pulsively and asked, ‘Can I help you in 
any way?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered abruptly, 
‘you can marry me and make a man of 
me. You could do it. With you to help 
me, I could do anything.’ I was not so 
surprised as you might think. I felt as 
though I had been expecting him to say 
that very thing ever since the night I first 
saw him. I took his hand in mine and 
answered, ‘If you will come here to-mor- 


row night, sober, and ask me that ques-- 


tion, I will marry you.’ 

“He was there the next night, sober, 
and after the service he asked me the 
question again. I invited him to walk 
home with me, and on the way I briefly 
told him my history. I told him I did not 
love him, nor could I ever love him as I 
had once loved, but that I would marry 
him and help him to make a man of him- 
self. I told fum that my principal reason 
for wanting to marry him was because he 
was rich and could give me the things for 
which my heart had thirsted all my life, 
and that in return for these things I would 
help him to become a credit to his father's 
name and his wealth, and would be a good 
and faithful wife to him." 

They were married the next day at an 
obscure little church, with only Mary 


McGill and the rector's wife for witnesses 
and left at once for a three months’ trip in 
the East, thus giving society and the Rich 
Man's mother time to become accustomed 
to the wife, of whom they knew nothing, 
except that she was of a good New England 
family and was very beautiful. By the 
time they returned their marriage had 
become past history and society opened 
its arms to the Woman—at first because 
of her husband's wealth, later because of 
her personal charms. 


HE molded and directed the Rich Man 

by her firm belief in his honesty of pur- 
pose and her own ability to help him. She 
was always ready to listen, to sympathize, 
to laugh at his struggle to become a power 
in the financial and political world. She 
entertained his friends in a charming and 
wholesome manner, meeting them with a 
sincerity and a shy deference that was 
miost flattering and doubtless won for her 
husband a belief in the greatness of his 
future which his own assurances could 
never have won. 

The Rich Man idolized her, and if he 
noticed the deep sadness of her face when 
in repose or when she believed herself un- 
noticed, he made no comment. Her friends 
said that it rested them to be with her: she 
was so ready to listen and to smile whim- 
sically and understandingly—the old smile, 
but with a difference which Mary McGill 
described as “the kind of a smile that 

ives them that love her an ache in the 
eart, though they can't tell why, for the 
life of them." 

In the third year of her marriage, 
adopted two little boys of seven and. ei 
with taffy-colored hair and eyes as blue as 
the desert sky. To herother self-appointed 
tasks she added their care. She rose at an 
early hour to superintend their bath. She 
taught them their prayers and their A B 
C's. She trained them into straightfor- 
ward, manly citizens, equipped them to 
battle with the world if necessary, unaided 
by wealth. They, in turn, worshiped her. 

Her boys grown to manhood, her hus- 
band accounted one of the great men of the 
West, she realized that she was very 
weary, and her eyes turned more and more 
often toward the desert. Yet she was not 
sad; in fact, her moods became lighter and 
she laughed and sang more often. She ex- 
plained her weariness and her happiness in 
this way to Mary McGill: “I feel that 
something wonderful is coming to me— 
soon. Some great joy and peace, and it is 
coming from the desert. I have been very 
fortunate, Mary, and very happy; but I 
am tired. I have been tired for a long time, 
though I have been too busy to realize it 
until recently. Now I seem to be always 
waiting, waiting! Oh, Mary," she whis- 
pered, hiding her face on her friend's 
shoulder, ‘‘I want to go back to the desert 
—to rest." 

Then she fell ill, and the doctor was puz- 
zled at the flash of gladness in her eyes 
when he told her it was pneumonia. Just 
before the end she stretched out her arms, 
with a contented smile, and whispered, 
“To the desert, to the desert." 

And so she died—just the other day— 
and was buried on a littleoasis in the desert, 
where the huge gray mountains, the weird 
cacti, hover protectingly about her; and 
who shall say that she has not lived a full 
and rich life and that there is not more of 
gladness than of sadness in her story. 


she 
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Why People Enjoy Crying 


in a Theater 


Together with other things I have learned about 
the human race while singing popular songs 


EAR Mn. anp Mrs. Reaper: I 
take my pen in hand (which is 
much nicer than saying I take 
my typewriter in my lap) and 
pen you a few words. The 

mmute a woman says “‘few,” then look 
out 

Everybody is entitled to his own par- 
ticular pride and vanity, provided he is 
willing to pay for it. Now, I have a most 
particular pride, and that is of being an 
entertainer. It is my ambition some day 
to be known as the best entertainer in 
America. At present I am a million miles 
away from it. The price I have to pay is 
that everybody expects me to be a sort of 
clown. That 1s because most people con- 
fuse entertainment with amusement. 

It is a commonplace of the theater that 
the public want, above all things, to be en- 
tertained. But that is very far from say- 
ing they want to be amused. Humor is by 
no means the easiest way to reach the hu- 
man heart. There are those who will tell 
you that the public would far rather laugh 
than cry. And when they do you can just 
tell them to tell it to Sweeney. The Ameri- 
can public would rather cry than laugh, 
any day. Wherein it is not a bit different 
from the public in Australia, India, Rus- 
sia, or France. The secret of this is very 
simple: If you can make anybody cry, you 
make them forget themselves. The min- 
ute you make them forget themselves they 
are being entertained. If you can set them 
to thinking about your blues instead of 
their own, they are taken completely out 
of themselves, 

Why, the most effective comedy songs 
I have ever had were those with a pathetic 
or sentimental theme. Take, for instance, 
the biggest hits that Bert Williams—an 
artist if there ever was one—has sung. He 
is famous above all things as a comedian. 
People think they like him for his fun; but 


it is the sentimental spirit at the back of | 


his fun that makes everybody like him so 
much. One of the songs he is singing in 
“The Follies of 1917,” one of the best he 
has ever sung, will illustrate this point. 
It ends with the refrain: “Home, Home, 
Sweet Home." The idea of the song is 
that, though everybody thinks the war in 
Europe is horrible, “home, home, sweet 
home, that's where the real war is.” Un- 
derlying that is the fundamental idea that 
he is a much abused and henpecked man, 
an idea of which the humor is all the more 
effective because it is really pathetic. The 
henpecked husband was a comic figure 
long before Lot's wife was turned into a 
pillar of salt. But he would not be half so 
Comic if he were not pathetic. 

This business of entertaining, by the way, 
is the most serious business in the world. 


By Nora Bayes 


I never yet knew a comedian who was 
not a most serious, thoughtful person. In 
this respect I always have difficulty with 
my accompanists. They persist in taking 
comic songs lightly and think they can 
make the effect funny by slurring their 
work. As soon as an accompanist realizes 
that a comedy coon song is just as serious 
at the end of his fingers as a Beethoven 
sonata he begins to be a useful accom- 
panist. 


I AM often asked how I manage to have 
such a high batting average on songs. 
I suppose those illustrious ball players Mr. 
Ty Cobb and Mr. Honus Wagner and Mr. 
Home Run Baker are asked the same ques- 
tion about fifteen times a day. If Ty Cobb 
could explain his secret in ten or one hun- 
dred or even ten thousand words, if he 
could reduce his art to a science and make 
up a formula for hitting base hits or home 
runs, his average would not be in the three 
hundreds but in the nine hundreds. More- 
over, he would never have to touch a bat 
again. He could retire on the income of a 
Pittsburgh millionaire just by teaching all 
the other players to bat .goo. 

Now, as far as I could make out, Mr. 
Cobb has never got any further by way of 
explaining his skill than to say that he 
keeps his eye on the ball and thinks what 
kind of a ball he would pitch if he were the 
pitcher. 

My relations with my audience are in no 
way like Mr. Cobb's with the pitcher. I 
always love my audience. Not mechan- 
ically or out of a sense of duty, or any fool 
reason of that sort, I just naturally love 
them. But Mr. Cobb does not just na- 
turally love Walter Johnson. Neverthe- 
less, I work on pretty much the same sys- 
tem as Mr. Cobb. I put myself in the 

lace of the audience. I pick the songs I 
Fike, and I believe that if I like them the 
public will like them, and when an audi- 
ence does not like a song I have liked, it is 
because I have not sung it properly. Then 
it is up to me to get to work and keep on 
working until I do sing it properly. 

I always select a song for the idea in it. 
And I follow the same principle in singing 
it: to get the idea over, to get it over so 
that the old lady in the back row of the 
gallery will not only hear every word but 
every syllable with the right emphasis, so 
that the entire idea is clear to her. If the 
idea of a song is clear when I hear it, I 
know the tune is right. Many singers the- 
orize a lot about rhythm and so forth. I 
have always found that if I pay strict at- 
tention to the idea the rhythm will take 
care of itself. 

One thing I have never done, and that is 
to sing what is known on Broadway as a 


“mother song.” ‘Mother songs” and 
“flag songs” are what we call "give-us- 

our-kind-applause stuff.” They have 

een hacked and overworked and dragged 
through the mud to a point where they are 
almost disgusting. People do not really 
like them. They applaud out of a sense of 
duty, perhaps, and they may even cry over 
them, but if you make people cry over the 
thought of their eu A you are not 
taking them out of themselves, or, consid- 
ering the point I made before, you are not 
really entertaining them, because they are 
thinking of their blues and not of yours. 
And I have always noticed that the sort 
of man who applauds a mother song loud- 
est isthe man who has not written to his 
mother for years; the man who really loves 
his mother feels uncomfortable when he 
hears his affection exploited for the sake 
of a little cheap applause. Just so you 
will notice that the man who wildly ap- 
plauds a flag song is the man whose 
pum is exhausted when he rises 

ravely up and goes down to the boat to 
see the boys off to the front, and then 
goes back to his office to howl about the 
taxes. 

When I am in vaudeville I sing a couple 
of war songs, but they are songs that 
make the audiences forget about the war. 
For instance, in the song for the man we 
make them think of the duty and privilege 
of the man going to the front. In other 
words, we star the right thing, the thing 
that should be starred in a man song. In 
my song I star the fact that the woman 
must stop her crying, and send her boy 
away with a smile. Thus we are starring 
two ideas, instead of the everlasting flag 
waving, which we omit. 


ANOTHER thing I never sing is the 
How-I-Love-my-Girl song. There is 
an obvious, physical absurdity in a woman 
singing a ditty that should only be deliv- 
ered by a man. In order to put the idea 
over she has to overcome the objection of 
the audience to the incongruousness of the 
situation, and she thereby begins with a 
needless handicap. I never could see the 
sense of starting a race with hobbles 
around your ankles. I have seen Sarah 
Bernhardt act Romeo, and although to a 
certain extent hypnotized, as is everybody 
else by the Bernhardt legend, I never was 
able quite to believe in the performance; I 
never could get over the fundamental ab- 
surdity of one woman in tights making 
love to another in skirts. This is the rea- 
son why I did not take Tipperary when 
they brought it to me. I knew it was a 
good:song; it always has been. The tune 
is as good now as when it was used in “‘ Has 


Anybody Here Seen Kelly,” and John 
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McCormack tells me that even before that 
it was the theme of somebody's violin con- 
certo in F sharp. But Tipperary would 
not have been a good song for me. 

And, talking about Kelly, at least once 
a month some publisher comes to me with 
a more or less new song, saying, “Here is 
another Kelly.” It always fails to have 
the one element that made Kelly so suc- 
cessful, and that is a human question. I 
don’t mean that any song with a question 
is bound to succeed. It must be a real, 
human question. In Kelly the audience 
was able to visualize the Trish girl alone 
in New York, standing before them and 
asking each one of them whether they had 
seen her sweetheart. That was the chief 
reason for its ularity. Again, it may 
be remembered that for an encore I some- 
times changed the refrain to, “Has any- 
body here seen Teddy?” That gave the 
audience a chance to indulge their hero- 
worship. 

Songs, like plays, or, rather, much more 
than plays, are always rewritten. In the 
entertainment I give with my own com- 

any I sing 144 songs in two hours. Need- 
les to say I don't sing all of each one of 
the 144 or the performance would last un- 
til breakfast. There is not one of those, 
however, that has not been pulled to pieces 
and put together again. Kelly, for in- 
stance, was quite different in its original 
form. It was written in England, for Eng- 
lish audiences who do not want to hear 
anything about Kelly or anybody else 
from the Emerald Isle. It was “Kelly 
from the Isle of Man” in London. But in 
America, of course, the Emerald Isle has a 
strong hold on our imagination. 


"THEN again, there was “‘ Never Let the 
Same BeeSting You Twice." Originally 
it was a male song, and Bert Williams sang 
it in its original form after I had. It was 
about a man who told the story of his sad 
experiences in being stung by his lady 
friends. For reasons I have already ex- 

lained, it would never have done for me 
in that shape. So I had to change the sex 
of the song and made it represent a negro 
mammy advising her young daughter 
never to let the same bee sting her twice. 
In that way it became even funnier than 
in the original, because it had a stronger 
background for pathos, and a singer who 
knows her business never forgets for a mo- 
ment that people enjoy having a little 
moisture in their eyes. And when a singer 
can create this atmosphere, half her work 
is done. 

The idea that made “Strawberries” so 
popular was that the first line of the verse 
was simply the cry of the strawberry man 
in the street. In fact, it had the same ele- 
ment of popularity that goes such a lon 
way toward making the opera “Louise. 
It dramatizes the street cries that every- 
one knows. Don’t be too astonished at a 
vaudeville singer talking about “Louise.” 
It is because I know “Louise,” because, in 
short, I know all kinds of music, that I am 
able to know popular vaudeville songs. If 
I only knew about vaudeville, I'd be in one 
groove. Then I'd have to specialize, which 
would limit me to two or three kinds of 
songs, and that is the big fault of vaude- 
ville singers. Vaudeville managers are al- 
ways demanding new things of the artist, 
and still vaudeville performers hardly ever 
put themselves in a position to give new 
things. For instance, when they are not 
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playing they very seldom see anything 
ut vaudeville shows. It never occurs to 
them to go to operas or symphony concerts 
or recitals. It is the vaudeville artist of 
all-round tastes who is able to be con- 
stantly doing something new. 


I AM often asked whether there is any 
one particular human idea that appeals 
to audiences above all others. The an- 
swer is that if there were, all of us would be 
singing it all the time and getting rich out 
of ıt. This much, however, I have found 
out as a singer and as a human being: that 
the thing the human heart craves first is 
love; second, more love, and then still 
more. You may frequently feel inclined 
to criticize song writers and singers, — 
don’t think I am complaining of criticism, 
for if you never criticized we would never 
progress, —and the first criticism you will 
make is that most of their songs seem to 
be about love. But you should not blame 
them for it. They are simply responding 
to the most elemental, the most constant, 
the most undying need of the human 
heart. 

Apropos of this question I was singu- 
larly fortunate in learning this lesson at 
the very beginning of my work. I was 
only seventeen at the time. I never would 
have been allowed to go on the stage if I 
had still been living with my parents, to 
whom the theater and all its works repre- 
sented the lowest damnation and mortal 
sin. But I was married at seventeen and 
thus was free from parental discipline. I 
was first tried out at a vaudeville theater 
in Chicago. The Four Cohans were on the 
same bill, and I shall never forget Mrs. 
J. J. Cohan, the mother of George M. and 
one of the loveliest, dearest women I have 
ever met, coming up to me after the per- 
formance and putting her arms around 
me, and saying, “You are a dear, clever 

irl, and you have worked hard and I 
Eno» you will succeed. And the nicest 
thing about you is that you don't go out 
on the stage with an air of doing the audi- 
ence a favor, like some people I know. 
Don't ever lose that." 

That was an invaluable lesson to me. 
It probably helped me from going astray 
a million times. For ninety-nine singers 
out of a hundred sing down to their audi- 
ence. Whatever my faults, I have never 
done this. I have always done my best to 
sing up to it. As I have already told you, 
I just naturally love them, and they repa 
me a hundredfold. I go on the stage "id 
the feeling that I am glad they are there 
and I am glad to be there, and I hope we 
are all going to have a good time, for at 
least I intend to. I never go out with the 
feeling that, Oh, well, this is only vaude- 
ville, and I'll give 'em what they think 
they like," but that, after all, I ought to 
be in grand opera. 

For it was a very deliberate choice on 
my part to be an entertainer. I could have 
gone on the operatic stage if I had wanted 
to. When I was a child of thirteen I had a 

henomenal contralto voice. I was singing 
in a mixed chorus once and the teacher 
stopped the singing and asked “that bo 
with the contralto voice" to step forward. 
Eventually he discovered it was mine. 
That was Tomiie, the celebrated Chicago 
music teacher. He wanted to send me 
abroad to study. But my parents would 
not hear of it and, besides, even at that 
age I had a pretty definite idea of what I 


wanted to do, and classical music was no 
part of it. 

I subsequently did go abroad to study 
singing, but it was after I was mak- 
ing as much as five hundred dollars a 
week in vaudeville. I can see now Oscar 
Hammerstein’s amazed and scornful look 
when I ran into him at the Grand Hotel 
in Paris and told him what I was doing. 
His eyebrows lifted disdainfully and his 
eyes twinkled funnily, and he sáid: “You 
seudying singing! hat for, in heaven’s 
name? To sing ın opera?” “No,” I said, 
“to help me to sing better in vaudeville.” 
He snorted and did not quite believe me. 
I could see that he had visions of my com- 
ing to him and begging to be allowed to 
sing “Carmen.” He promised to come to 
my teacher’s studio and hear me sing at 
noon on the following day. 


I KNEW what those promises meant; so I 
found out the number of his room, and 
on the following day at eleven-thirty I 
walkedinon him,unannounced,and caught 
him unprepared with any excuses. “Oh, 
lord!” he groaned, “ you again?” ** There's 
no excuse,” I told him; “ you’ ve got to come 
along.” So he came with perfectly good 

ce and a charm of manner that no man 
frons how to exert better than he. And 
yet, of course, I knew he was coming in 
a skeptical and bored mood, thinking, 
* Here's another good vaudevillian ruined 
to make another poor opera singer. “I 
sang him Handel's Largo in Italian, and 
he almost died. He wanted to give me a 
five-year contract to sing, at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, and offered to pay 
my teacher and all expenses while I was 
studying. I refused it, because I knew 
my nietos. I was called to be ex- 
actly what I am—only a good deal better 
than I am now. 

My singing lessons did for me exactly 
what I wanted them to do. I was not us- 
ing my voice properly before. At the end 
of a hard day it would be hoarse, some- 
times almost gone. Now I can sing over 
a cold or any other obstacle. In vaude- 
ville I sing twice a day for an hour at a 
time and my voice is never tired. When 
I am out with my own company I am on 
the stage for the better part of two hours, 
and I am always in good form. 

"Though my voice is powerful, its range 
has always been limited.: As a matter of 
fact, there are only eight tones in it. Every 
song I sing has to be transposed accord- 
ingly. I have never tried to increase this 
register, because I wanted to preserve what 
I had as long as possible in as perfect a 
condition as pile so as to make the 
most of it. I might have widened my 
range of tones and impaired the quality 
not only of what I added but of what I 
originally had. For if you want to appeal 
to the hearts of human beings it is much 
better to give them one song that is good 
than two that are indifferent. I would 
rather sing one song that would bring a 
tear followed by a laugh than two which 
are merely indifferent, because I know 
that when a person cries in a theater he or 
she is having a good time. That is my 
firm conviction—and nothing will ever 
change it. 

I have just read over what I’ve written, 
and it's so nice and high-brow! You 
would never know it was written by 

Yours truly, 
Nora Bayes. 
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Nora Bayes 


THE famous headliner of the Keith theaters who be- 
came internationally known through her singing of 
*«Has Anyone Here Seen Kelley?" and such songs as 
* Harvest Moon” and “Come Along, my Mandy." 
Miss Bayes has tremendous popularity, so much, in- 
deed, that a year ago she formed a show of her own 
and gave a two-hour entertainment in the theaters of 
the larger cities, selecting her songs from a repertoire 
of 144 songs, the words and music of which she had 


committed to memory. Her salary each week in 
vaudeville is around the three-thousand-dollar mark, 
and her entertainment in vaudeville runs about an 


` hour in length. When Miss Bayes was the wife of 


Jack Norworth, and the team of Norworth and Bayes 
played together, their salary was reported to be the 
largest ever given to a vaudeville team. Miss Bayes 
is now in the “Cohan Revue, 1918,” as one of the lead- 
ing features, scoring her usual success. 
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Christian Girl 


WHOSE story, beginning on the opposite page, is full 
of practical wisdom. Here, for example, is Mr. Girl’s 
idea of what to do with a man who is too big for his 
job: 

“Sometimes a man is unquestionably too big for the 
job he occupies. In that event he should not have his 
salary raised while kept on the same job, but should 
be promoted to something more commensurate with 
his abilities, and then paid accordingly. If there is 
nothing available at which the full value of his talents 
can be utilized, then his employer owes it to the man 
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and to his own organization to get rid of him. The 
man will fit better into the universal scheme of things 
somewhere else. To retain him where his powers are 
being wasted, and to pay him more than he is actually 
earning, simply because he might be worth more if in 
the proper niche, is illogical on the face of it, and 
would help to throw an organization out of proper 
balance. I must say, though, that it’s a poor execu- 
tive who cannot find a way to make the right kind of 
use of a man who has outgrown one place and is ready 
for a bigger one." 
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The Story of Christian Girl 


TOLD BY THE MAN HIMSELF 


Introducing Christian Girl 
TWENTY years ago, Christian Girl 


was a penniless street sweeper. 
To-day, at forty-two, he is the head of 
one of the two largest concerns in the 
world making automobile parts, and at 
present is the director of the production 
of standardized motor trucks, which will 
be one of the biggest contributions this 
country will make toward winning the 
Great War. 
There you have a quick glimpse at the 
career of Christian Girl, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who, ten 
years ago, had risen from,a 
street sweeper only to a 
letter carrier, but who now 
is president of the Standard 
Parts Company, a $35,000,- 
000 corporation. 
.A-humanitarian by in- 
stinct, and with plenty of 
opportunities to look at life 
from all sides, Mr. Girl has 
a great many ideas of his 
own about handling men 
and sizing up people. Some 
of these ideas he tells in the 
following article. 
Because of the peculiarity 
his name, Mr. Girl has 
had many amusing expe- 
riences. Almost every week 
some forlorn girl calls up 
his house by telephone, 
under the impression that 
he is an institution—some- 
thing on the order of the 
Young Women's Christian 
Asgociation. One day hewas 
introduced to the wife of 
a business acquaintance. 
"So you're Christian 
Girl!" she exclaimed; “I’ve 
heard my husband mention 
your name, but I always sup- 
posed he was talking about 
a race horse!" 


HEN I was a 
youngster at 
school I used to 


re over the life of the 
mperor Napoleon, and I 
actually worried for fear 
that when I grew up there 
wouldn't be another great 
war for me to take part 
in as a leader of men. Now 
that the greatest of all wars 
has come, I find that my 
own little part in it may 
best be played by sitting at a common- 
place desk doing rather prosaic things.’ 
As for personal ambitions, when I stop to 
think about them, the only thing I really 
dream of is leisure to spend in roaming 
about my farm. 
was born on a farm near Elkhart, 
Indiana. The farm was the kind that 
never let us feel certain whether we were 
running it or it was running us. We were 
so hard pressed for money that to stay in 


high school until I completed my course 
represented a great sacrifice. But by 
working in a brickyard every summer, and 
in the evenings and'on Saturdays, I man- 
aged to stick in school until I got my 
diploma. 
he struggle was so severe, however, 
that my health broke down, and my 
sister who lived in Cleveland urged me 
to come there. : 
Cleveland, even then, was a big hustling 
city, and it looked as if there ought to be 
plenty of work for everybody. But the 
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Emperor William 
Please Copy 


EAD Christian Girl's story. In no other coun- 

try in the world could a man do so easily what 

Mr. Girl has done in our midst. 
ago he came off an Indiana farm and was a street 
sweeper in the city of Cleveland. Later, he was a 
laundry wagon driver. Still later he was a mail 
carrier. (He used to carry mail to Mark Hanna's 
office.) Now, at 42, he is at the head of an enormous 
business, a $85,000,000 corporation, and at this 
very moment is in Washington helping his country 
win the war. 
This is what the United States of America means 

to us—a nation which, with all its deficiencies, 
still offers every man a better chance to develop 
himself than any other nation on earth. 
Some people don't know—or seem to forget— 
what we are fighting for in this war. Well, for one 
thing, we are fighting to preserve a free democratic 
country where men like this man can rise to any 
, height—no matter where they start from. It is a 
P GENER nicer, decenter, kindlier, happier and more in- 
teresting atmosphere than the atmosphere of an 
aristocratic autocracy. ; 
Some say that the kind of thing the Emperor 
gives, his people is more efficient. All right—we'll 
take a little less efficiency, if necessary, and have 
in its place a little more humanity. 
Tus EDITOR 


only thing I could find that would pay 
me wages was a job carrying water to the 
workmen who were putting up the Ameri- 
can Trust Building—one of the first steel- 
framed structures, I believe, to be built 
in the city. It was to have ten stories— 


a dizzy height which made it much talked | 


about as a real skyscraper. 

My illness had left me with nerves 
somewhat shattered, and the idea of 
climbing to any considerable height filled 
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me with terror. I am certain that I shall 
never be called upon to do anything which 
will place such a strain on my courage as 
I underwent the first' day I ascended to 
the top of the framework of that building, . 
even though the construction work had 
then reached only the fourth story. To 
go into the front line of battle now would 
seem easy by comparison. But I had to 
do it many times a day, or starve; and so, 
scared nearly to death, I did it. By the 
time the fifth story was up, it didn't seem 
as high as the fourth, and the tenth wasn't 
nearly as terrifying as the 
fifth, for gradually I got ac- 
customed to it. H 
The experience, unpleas- 
ant as it was, did me a world 
. of good. For it taught me 
that I could overcome ob- 
sstacles, and that even the 
most dreaded things are, 
often not so bad when we 
get adjusted to them. More- 
over, feeling that there 
could be nothing ahead any 
worse, I assumed that things 
would be better, and grew 
rather optimistic. 


BUT before long I was put 
through an equally severe 
test of an altogether dif- 
ferent sort. It was the year 
1896, when Bryan ran the 
first time, and business had 
slowed up to such an extent 
that I could find nothing to 
do except work as a street- 
sweeper. The job was in a 
down-town section of the 
city, where the few acquaint- 
ances 1 had made would 
doubtless see me and look 
on me with scorn. 

I thought of my high- 
School education. My spe- 
cialty in school had been 
Latin, and I could read it 
quite readily. Yet the only 
way I could make a living 
was by sweeping up the 
streets of the city to which 
I had gone in search of my 
fortune! 

I was quite undecided 
what to do, but fortunately 
I came to the decision that 
no disgrace can attach to 
any labor which is honest so 
long as it is well performed. 
So I became a street-sweep- 
er—and tried to keep the 
street which Í swept more 
tidy than it had ever been before. 

Before long, however, I got a job driving 
a milk wagon, and then a laundry wagon. 
For some time I worked at various places 
as driver, and I was fairly content, for I 
like horses and could handle them well. 

Then, one day I took it into my head to 
try for a place in the postal service. I 

assed the civil-service examination and 
in due course became a mail collector. 
Later I was a (Continued on page 114) 
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Lil OP Dove of Peace 


How he restored the “ongtonty cordials” to our ball team 
By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT LEVERING 


CAN dope out the battler, the fellow 

that is born looking for trouble and 

usually finding it. I can dope out the 

neutrals; they're the fellows who cop- 

per every bet two ways from the jack. 
I can figure out them peace-at-any-price 
guys by watching them turn white around 
the gills. But there is one bunch I can't 
figure out—them is the li'l' ol’ doves of 
peace that want everyone in the world 
to, be friends and always are fluttering 
around with their beaks full of olive 
boughs trying to restore the ongtont 
cordials, as Hank O'Day would say. We 
had one of them birds on this club once, 
and I don't want ever to see another on 
any team. He spent more time trying to 
make other fellows be friends than he 
did playing ball, and he caused more 
trouble than any two disturbers and haters 
of peace I ever saw in all my born days. 

hitmore was an out- 
fielder, and a corker. He 
was about six-foot-two, raw- 
boned, weighed close to two 
hundred, and had hands on 
him like sides of bacon. He 
had been a country school- 
teacher, and old Bill, the 
scout before me, found him 
playing Anthony Over with 
the kids at recess and curv- 
ing the ball around the 
school. He was a regular 
little Dove of Peace, and he 
got to be a pest. A fellow 
couldn't have a run in with 
his best friend but what 
Whitmore came around and 
pestered them both until 
they shook hands to get rid 
of him—and had to Echt it 
out all over again when he 
wasn’t looking. 

He tried to get me to 
shake hands with an ump 
once—with one, of them 
blear-eyed screech owls that 
only know how to say 
“Out.” He’d called me out 
when I was safe as far as 
from here to the cigar case, 
plastered a twenty-five bone 
fine onto me and chased me 
to the clubhouse for startin; 
to tell him part of what 
thought of him. Yes, sir, 
Whitmore told me it was m 
duty to shake hands wit 
that big stiff and kept at me 


Whitmore got along all right for two 
seasons, mostly because he was hitting 
up around .340; but he was a nuisance. 
If two of the fellows lost their heads and 
went at it, and then were sorry and made 
up, Whit claimed credit for restoring 
good feeling. If one of them was a wrong 
guy and wouldn’t shake hands, Whit 
looked sad and said he had done his duty. 
He had one of them ingrowing New Eng- 
land consciences, and he talked a lot 
about duty. It got so that every time 
Whit came near Slough bringing anyone 
else, old Slough soul stick out his hand 
and offer to forgive and forget. Once 
Whit brought his father around to intro- 
duce him, and before he could say a word 
Slough shook hands with the old man, 
told him he was sorry it happened, that 
he was wrong all the time and let 
his temper get away with him, and that 
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until I done it just to get b 
rid of him—with my fingers ALBERT 
ctossed. I hadn’t ought to LEVER e 


have done it, but I will ad- 
mit it was a good invest- 
ment: he gave me all the 
close ones the rest of that 
season, and never reported 
the fine. 
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Whit brought his father around to introduce him, and 
before he could say a word Slough shook hands with 
the old man, told him he was sorry it happened, that he 
was wrong all the time and let his temper get away with 
him, and that they would be better friends after that 


they would be better friends after that. 
hat was my last year in the regular 
line-up. Slough sent me out ivory hunting 
the next spring, and I’ve been a scout ever 
since. We opened the season with three 
corkin ia pen old Shano, our main- 
stay; und, who had two years’ ex- 
erience and a corking throwing arm, and 

urton, a wise young fellow who could 
hit and throw. It looked as if we were 
going to wade right through tlie old league, 
grab the pennant and part of the post 
mortem series coin, when old Hard J. 
Luck came to spend the week end with 
us and brought his trunk. First old 
Shano's arm snapped, and he retired to 
the bond brokerage business. Three days 
later they carted Bundy to the hospital 
and four doctors went on an exploring 
expedition inside him and found a lot of 
Latin things that he never knew he owned. 
The nearest I could figure 
out was that his windpipe 
had broken off and his lungs 
had dropped into his stom- 
ach. Au how, he was out of 
it for the rest of the season. 
Three days later Burton 
tried to block one of them 
feet-firsters off the plate and 
got a chin bone cut that 
looked like the Grand Can- 
yon. And there we were 
with a pennant-winning 
team and no catcher. 

Old Slough jumped be- 
hind the bat with a bad arm 
and sent out the P. D. Q. 
for catchers. I never saw 
such a response to any tele- 
gram. Every bush league 
manager in the country 
shipped in some dead-armed 
or solid-skulled catcher by 
mail, express or parcel post. 
Each one we tried was worse 
than the others. 

"THE prospects were e 

ting worse. We lost 
seven games, and flooded 
the park twice so as to call 
off others on account of 
rain. The night we dropped 
back into second place 
Slough came to me in the 
hotel and said: 

“Mike, I've got a chance 
to trade a left-hander and 
hopskull for old Doug." 

"Wow!" I yelled. “Why 
don't you trade them for 
four cases of small pox and 
two of bubonic plague? Get 
'em to throw in a couple of 
gallons of carbolic acid for 
drinking purposes and forty 
pounds of nitro-glycerine to 
sit on." 
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“What’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded, getting sore, “Have you got 
it in for Doug? Whatidid he ever do to 
you? Trim you in that poker game you’re 
always starting?” 

“Day off, lay off!” I said. “I’m not 
knocking Doug. I know he is the best 
catcher in the country and all that, but 

ou know his reputation as well as I do. 

e has busted up more ball clubs than 


any player now. 
He'll destroy the har- 
mony.” 

oe H 


s armony p 
said Slough. *'Har- 

mony? All the har- 

mony we've got would 

make a cat fight sound 

like a symphony con- 

cert. Doug can't break , 

up this club any more 

than you can break up 

a mashed potato. I'm a 

going to get him." 

That’s the way with 
Slough: The more you 
argue with him the 
more certain he is to 
have his own way. He 
made the trade, and 
Doug joined the team 
two days later. 

'There wasn't a dog- 
goned thing wrong 
about Doug, excepting 
that he never intended 
to grow up. He was a 
college man, and they 
say his record at college 
never has been beaten. 
It includes everything 
from assault and bat- 
tery to setting fire to the chapel; but at 
that they let him stay there three years 
because they liked him. 

Everyone liked Doug, and we fellows 
who cussed him the hardest liked him the 
most. The only thing he took seriously 
was baseball—and, man, man, how he 
could play this old game! There wasn't 
a whip like his on the circuit; he could 
back-stop and throw, and block runners 
and think. He could win the worst ump 
in the world with that grin of his, and if 
ever an ump miscalled a strike or ball on 
him, he was trying all the rest of the game 
to give him the best of it. On the field he 
was worth a fortune to the team—and 
off it he was a liability. 


pote jumped back of the plate before 
the cinders were out of his hair, caught 
a corking game, poled two.singles through 
the infield, grabbed a runner off third by 
a snap throw that broke up a rally, and 
he put a lot of the old pep and con-fee- 
di-ence into the gang. We looked like a 
new ball club, and we ran circles around 
the Blues and went back into the lead of 
the race. 

* Rotten trade, eh?" said Slough to me 
when he caught me at the hotel. *I sup- 
se he'll destroy the harmony? I wish 
had half a dozen more of them harmony 
destroyers instead of a crape hanger." 

“T hope he keeps it up and behaves 
himself," was all the come-back I could 
think of just then. 

'"' You'd better start a rake-off in that 
poker game of yours to buy crape," said 
Slough, who always was hinting that I 
was the one who wanted to play cards. 
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“Get enough money in the kitty to buy a 
hearse and a couple of mourners to croak 
for us." 

He never could resist the temptation 
to rub it in when it looked as if he had 
won an argument, and all I could do was 
to wait, There wasn’t much time for 


waiting. That evening Doug strolled up 
to me right after dinner and said: | 
“Come on, Mike, let's step about and 


He could win the worst ump in the world with that grin of his 


see what the boys and girls are doing to 
amuse themselves this evening." 

“Nothing doing," I said. “Lay off me, 
Doug. I’m in bad with Slough now and 
he might accuse me of misleading you. 
Better start easy. with him." 

* Anyone who misleads me will have to 
do it in ten flat,” said Doug. “I’m out to 
celebrate my début while the débutting 
is good. Better stroll along and T'll intro- 
duce you into society," 

I refused, and spent most of the eve- 
ning where Slough could see me. I wanted 
to establish an alibi in case he suspected 
me of taking Doug out, knowing he was 
one of the best suspectors in the world. 
Some of the others went out with Doug. 
'The next morning one pitcher had a bad 
case of ptomaine poisoning; Bilson, the 
sub infielder, was laid up with neuralgia 
in the head, and Watson came down- 
stairs to skull practice at eleven o'clock, 
trying to kid himself into believing that 
no one could see he had been on a rough 
voyage. Slough sniffed the air a couple 
of times suspiciously and I could see he 
was watching Doug. He couldn't say a 
thing to him, because Doug was down- 
stairs for his ham and eggs at eight, and 
was pulling Douglas Fairbanks stunts 
around the lobby all morning. He acted 
as if he had been ten hours in the hay, 
and he had so much pepper it was hard 
d keep from sneezing when you got near 
him. 

But that was just the starter. Inside of 
a week we had three nervous collapses and 
a dozen headaches. Two or three fellows 
were absent from skull practice every 
morning, and the survivors of the pre- 


ceding night's excursion subsisted chiefl 
on headache powders—all but Doug. He 
always showed up chipper as a sparrow, 
and offered to help the trainer treat the 
ailing ones. 


SLOUGH must have known that Doug 
was at the bottom of all the joy-riding, 
but he couldn’t accuse him without proof. 
I knew he was suspicious of Doug because 

- he kept dodging me for 
fear I'd spring some of 
that I-told-you-so stuff 
on him. Doug was 
catching great ball; but 
the rest of the team 
was all shot to pieces 
and we dropped out of 
the lead again. Three 
weeks after Doug joined 
the club we hadn't an 
able-bodied man ex- 
cepting Slough and 
Doug, and Whitmore, 
who had kept shy of 
Doug. The others were 
suffering from restless- 
ness, lack of sleep, nerv- 
ousness, busted noses, 
biliousness, and con- 
sumption of the pay 
check. There was a 
procession of cabmen, 
policemen and barten- 
ders arrivirz at the 
hotel every morning, 
either looking for pay, 
revenge, or dear friends. 
We were accused of 
ev from bat- 
tery to infantry. 

Yn Bcston P olice- 
man came around looking for the fellows 
who put our: traveling uniforms on the 
statues of Jack Adams, Buck Putman, 
Paul Revere and a lot of those fellows who 
used to play on the Boston team before 
the Revolution. They had put a uniform 
on every statue up Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Slough got the unies back, and then 
called a meeting, at which he spoke as 
follows: . . . No, on second thoughts, 
I won't tell what he said, because the 
only words that could get past the censor 
were proper names. He raved for an 
hour and kept his eye on Doug all the 
time, and Doug kept nodding approval of 
every word Slough said, x looking in- 
nocent, although I knew Doug had taken 
a taxi load of uniforms from the club- 
house that night. What hurt Slough was 
that he knew Doug did it, and he couldn't 

rove it. He had to talk impersonally, 

ut he meant Doug in every word, and 
they both knew it. He wound up with a 
brilliant peroration in which he recited 
the four thousand maledictions upon 
everyone in the team. Then he came to 
the point. He said he would fine any 
player a hundred dollars if he stayed out 
of the hotel after eleven o'clock, and 
another hundred if he drank even a 
schnit of beer. It was the first time 
Slough ever had gone bone dry, and the 
gang was stunned. 


JFIETEEN minutes later Slough peeped 
into the barroom just in time to see 
Doug emptying a pitcher of beer into 
himself. Doug had figured that Slough 
would think everyone would be too afraid 
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of being caught to take a drink within a 
mile of the hotel, so the safest place was 
the barroom just off the hotel lobby. 

At that I think Doug had the right 
dope, and I always have had a sneaking 
suspicion that Slough was so dry after 
making that speech that he was looking 
for a chance to cool his own throat when 
he caught Doug. 

Slough was so surprised he couldn't 
talk. He tried to say something, but his 
Adam’s apple ran up and down his throat 
like the bubble in a steam gauge; he 
couldn’t even bark. Doug was having a 
nice friendly chat with the bartender, 
giving him an imitation of Slough order- 
mg us not to drink, when he happened to 
look into the mirror and saw Slough just 
inside the swinging doors, gulping like a 
hen with the gapes. Doug never turned 
a hair. 

“Good evening, Manager," he said 
politely. “Will you join me in a little 
glass of beer before going to bed?” 

* You're suspended!" yelled Slough, 
exploding. 

* And now that I am suspended, Man- 
ager, will you join me in a little drink?" 
asked Doug. 

*"That'll cost you a hundred dollars,” 
yelled Slough, turning purple in the neck. 

*[f it is that expensive, perhaps we 
would better drink wine," ie Doug, still 
smiling. “Will you join me in a bottle of 
wine? 

“Two hundred dollars!” yelled Slough, 
his face turning crushed mulberry color. 

“Going up,” said Doug, grinning at the 
bartender. ‘Better make it a quart, so 
it will be worth while.” 

“Three hundr2d!” yelled Slough; who 
wasn’t used to being kidded by his own 
men. 

“Dear me, how expensive!” said Doug. 
“Perhaps I'd better make a night of it and 
turn my pay check over to the club." 

We had to pour water on Slough's 
head and give him a cold shower and a 
rub down before he cooled off enough to 
get back to just plain swearing. It was 


eleven o'clock before he said anything 
that could be printed. Then he declared 
he was going to sit up until Doug came 
in and find out who was the boss of that 


: ball club. 


E OTHER fellows went to our 

rooms five minutes before eleven for 
fear he would remember that eleven 
o'clock curfew; but we went to bed Gà la 
fireman, with our pants draped so we 
could jump into them and get down-stairs 
as soon as the first crash came. None of 
us wanted to miss seeing that battle, for 
Slough had a reputation to sustain, and 
Doug was toute. as the boxing champion 
of his college class. 

We were afraid Whitmore would find 
it out and try to prevent the scrap, and 
some of us were hoping he would ask 
Slough to forgive and forget, knowing 
that, in that mood, Slough would try to 
kill him. 

I sat up reading until two o'clock and 
there wasn't a sound of battle, so I fell 
asleep. Several of the fellows got up at 
six in the morning to help pack Doug's 
remains for shipment. They found Slough 


sound asleep in a chair in the lobby and ` 


not a trace of Doug anywhere. They hid 
back of a pillar and bribed the porter to 
wake Slough, being afraid to go near him 
themselves. 

What Slough said when he discovered 
that Doug was in his room and sound 
asleep, and that the key clerk's record 
showed he had been in his room since 
before eleven o'clock, would have made 
him able to buy out John D. if he had 
been paid half a cent a word for it. The 
truth is that Doug had come in at day- 
light, slipped past Slough while he nodded, 
fixed the key clerk and turned in. Slough 
knew well enough that Doug hadn't been 
in his room; but he couldn't prove it, and 
that made him madder than ever. Be- 


sides that, Doug showed up for breakfast 
at eight-thirty, and Slough overslept and 
was late to skull practice. Doug had the 
system for handling Slough. He kept his 


temper and made Slough madder and 
madder until he got on the wrong side of 
an argument, no matter how right he 
started. 

Slough started at Doug during skull 
practice, and what he said made the 
pictures turn their faces to the wall. He 
cussed all Doug's ancestors back to Adam, 
and was going further when Doug yawned 
and remarked that, if we were going to 
play ball, we'd have to start to the park. 


D)oves plan for squaring himself was 
plain enough: He wanted to get out 
on the ball field and make up by playing 
the game right. He knew that to argue 
would only make Slough madder. e 
caught a great game that afternoon, 
cracked out two hits and won the game. 
Slough had quieted down and was emit- 
ting only fire and sulphur fumes instead 
of burning lava, and it looked as if the 
battle would be postponed, at least. It 
would have been if Whitmore hadn't 
heard of the rumpus. That old New 
England conscience of his insisted upon 
their being friends. He couldn't wait, 
but tackled Slough on the bench late in 
the game, just after Doug had made his 
second hit. 

* Mister Manager,” he said, “I learn, 
with great regret, that a coolness has 
arisen between you and one of our most 
valuable players—” i 

“Coolness?” yelled Slough, interrupt- 
ing him. “There is about as much cool- 
ness between me and that hop-head as 
siy is between hell and its nearest sub- 
urb. 

“I regret exceedingly that a misunder- 
standing has arisen," said Whitmore. **I 
feel it my duty to intervene. It is too bad 
that two good fellows should permit 
irritability to interfere with—” 

‘*Misunderstanding?” yelled Slough. 
“Two good fellows? Irritability? Say, if 
my feelin is only irritability, them Eng- 
lish and Germans is only peevish. There 
ain't any misunderstanding. I under- 
stand him all right, and as for good fel- 
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Doug kept at the other end of the bench, and got as far as possible from 
Slough in the "bus, so it looked as if the trouble might be prevented 
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I never saw anything like it. Two wallops like mules’ kicks, two big huskies down and 
out, and Whitmore standing in the middle of the room with one fist doubled up 


lows—if that guy is a good fellow I’m 
canonized.” 

“I feel certain he would be willing to 
shake hands, to admit that he is wrong 
in part and meet you half way—” ` 

e got just that far when Slough ex- 
ploded. He made a sound like four tires 
exploding while running fifty miles an 
hour with the muffler cut out. Whitmore 
looked pained, said he had only tried to 
do his duty, and backed away; but he 
had stirred Slough up all over again. 


) Daas kept at the other end of the 
bench, and got as far as possible from 
Slough in the "bus, so it looked as if the 


trouble might be prevented even then,, 


especially as winning the game had put 
us back into the pennant fight and every- 
one was feeling pretty good. If Whitmore 
had had sense enough to let it go at that 
all might have been well, but when one 
of them Peace Hounds gets on the trail 
there is no stopping him. I was sitting 
with Doug in his room when someone 
knocked on the door, and we yelled for 
him to come in. 

* Hello," said Doug, getting sarcastic. 
* Why, if here isn't the little Dove of 
Peace, fluttering up to us with the olive 
bough in his beak.’ 

“You guessed my mission at once," 
said Whitmore. “It is my duty to both 
you and the team to exert my utmost 
efforts to restore the entente cordiale." 

“If you call me that again I'll pounce 
upon you," said Doug. “I’ve stood 
enough for one day. Slough called me 
everything he could think of, but not an 
ongtonty cordials. I drank everything in 


sight in town excepting that last night." 

"What I meant was that I came to 
restore the good feeling on the team," 
said Whitmore. “J want you and the 
manager to be good friends again." 

* Whynell didn't you say so then?" 
asked Doug, getting half mad. “Keep 
out of this and we'll pull that ongtonty 
stuff ourselves. I suppose you’ve been to 
see Slough?” 

“Why, yes, I felt it my duty,” said 
Whitmore. 

“What did he say about it?” asked 
Doug. 

2; em to state that he was not very 
amiable,” said Whitmore. "However, I 
have hopes of persuading him, if only you 
will take the first step.” 

“You run back and do your persuad- 
ing with him," said Doug. “And run 
darned quick before I drape one of these 
chairs around your neck." 

Whitmore went out, and Doug was too 
mad to laugh. Even Whitmore could see 
he wasn't much better as a prospect for a 
peace commission than Slough was. 

Whitmore must have gone right down- 
stairs and tackled Slough, for it wasn't 
more than five minutes before Slough 
came into the room, stripping off his coat 
as he came. 

“Look here, Doug," he said, with his 
jaw stuck out, “me and you have got to 
settle this thing right now. I'm manager 
of this team, and I'm out to win that 
pennant, and neither you nor any other 
pum who has a gin fizz instead of a 

rain can stop me. Either me or you is 
going to run this team, and right here is 
where we decide which one is boss." 


He tossed his coat onto a chair; Doug 
saw what was coming and didn't waste 
any time in argument: he came out of 
the bed as if he had touched a spring, and 
he lighted on Slough all spraddled out in 
a bunch. Slough packs the nastiest punch 
of any manager I ever tackled, but Doug 
took him by surprise. He let out just one 
roar and then clinched. The next second 
that room was densely populated with 
feet and fists. 


I HAVE seen some rough and tumbles 
in my day, but that was the finest one 
I ever watched from the top of a wash- 
stand. Slough lifted Doug onto the top 
of the bureau with an upper cut, and 
Doug bounced down on top of him and 
drove him through the closet door. The 
next minute Slough grabbed him and 
jammed him into his own trunk so hard 
he'd have stuck fast if he hadn't got a 
half Nelson on Slough, who had to pull 
him, out to get loose. The next minute 
they rolled under the bed in a clinch, and 
when they broke the bed rose up with 
them and Slough knocked him clear 
through the headboard. Doug bounced 
back at him, and the next minute they 
crashed through the bathroom door and 
landed in the tub, locked in each other's 
arms. One of them kicked the shower 
and turned on the water, and they both 
were half drowned before they broke 
apart after the tub turned over. 

I could see Slough was going to win, 
after Doug's first surprise attack failed. 
Doug was panting hard and beginning to 
give ground and trying to rest in the 
clinches. You can’t (Continued on page 113) 


MR: TAYLOR, who died in 1915, was 
one of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful engineers of his generation. Some 
of his extraordinary achievements were 
described in the March number. This 
article by him and the one published 
last month are striking exhibits of his 
practical common sense. They are full of 
wisdom on some of the problems that con- 
front the average young man who is just 
setting out to make a place for himself. 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE is proud of its 
chance to publish these articles. 
N AN engineering establishment 
there were ten or fifteen young 
college men who were all trying to 
work up into good positions. Among 
them there was one man of no es- 
pecial ability. He appears to have been 
endowed, however, with fully the or- 
dinary amount of common sense. At 
any rate, he saw an opportunity for ad- 
vancement which the other young men 
failed to see. 

Most of the departments of the works 
ran night and day, so that every Saturday 
night and Sunday urgent repairs were 
required to keep the place running. 
Naturally, the work of making these re- 
pairs was in no way sought for by these 
young college fellows. They all had 
something much more interesting to do on 
Sunday—either choir practice or tennis 
or social engagements of some kind. So 
that the superintendent in charge of re- 
pars had a hard time to get the men whom 

e wanted. One of these young college 
men, however, went to the repair super- 
intendent and told him that he didn’t 
mind Sunday work at all, in fact he rather 
liked it. He said he had served his ap- 
prenticeship as a machinist and didn’t 
mind being called upon at any time. This 
was such a new experience to the re- 
pair superintendent that he sent for him 
to come in on the following Sunday. 
He did so well that he kept him at work 
practically every Sunday throughout the 
year, and also quite frequently all of Sat- 
urday night, 2 contrary to what usually 
happened, he never had any kicks or com- 
plaints from this young man. All of this 
man's friends, however, laughed at him 
and remonstrated with him for being so 
foolish as to take much more than his 
share of Sunday work. His parents, his 
social friends, also told him that he was 
nothing but a fool to work in this way. 
However, by the end of a year, practically 
every superintendent throughout the es- 
tablishment wanted this young man in his 
department, and as a result he was pro- 
moted with great rapidity. At the end of 
two or three years all of the other college 
graduates. were wondering why this man, 
who really was not as smart as some ‘of 
them, was given all the promotions, all of 
the good jobs, all of the best positions. 

Tn another establishment a young man, 
also a college graduate, had worked up to 
be at the head of one of the departments. 
A drain which ran underneath this mill 
became clogged up. He sent his best 
foreman and a gang of men to clean it 
out. After they had tried to do it with 
jointed rods of all kinds, they reported to 

im that the only thing to do was to dig 
down, break open the drain and clean out 
theobstruction. Now this drain was some 
twenty or thirty feet below the mill and 
ran underneath the foundation, which 
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-made it extremely difficult to dig, and 


certainly involved the loss of several days 
in the operation of the mill. r 
This young man made up his mind that 
the drain must be cleaned, so he took off 
all of his clothes, put on overalls, tied 
shoes on his elbows, shoes on his knees, 
and leather pads on his hips to keep from 
getting cut in the drain, and then crawled 
in through the black slime and muck of 
the drain. Time and again he had to turn 
his nose up into the arch of the drain to 
keep from drowning. After about one 
hundred yards, however, he reached the 
obstruction, pulled it down, and when the 
water had partly subsided backed out the 
same way that he had come in. He was 
covered with slime, perhaps half an inch 
thick, which had to be scraped off with a 
scraper, and his skin was black for a 
week or two where the dirt had soaked in. 
He was, of course, very much laughed at, 
and finally the anecdote was told as a 
good joke at a meeting of the board of 
irectors. The president of the company, 
however, realized that this was just the 
kind of joke that his company appreciated. 
He realized that the company had been 
saved perhaps one or two thouzand dollars 
in profits by the'grit of this young man. 


FEW weeks afterward the president 

7 sent for him to come to his office and 
said: 

“I have tried to get the oil out of the 

linders of our steam hammers. I know 
that you are not in the hammer depart- 
ment. Are you able to keep the oil out of 
those cylinders?” 

“Yes, sir, providing you will give me 
the necessary authority to do it.” 

The president wrote him a letter, 
stating that he had authority to discha 
anyone who disobeyed his orders in the 
matter of keeping the oil out of the cylin- 
ders; armed with this letter, he returned 
to the works and appointed a hammer- 
man on day shift and one on night shift, 
for each hammer, part of whose duty it 
was to see that no oil got into the cylinder 
of his hammer. He showed the president's 
letter and said that if any oil was found 
in the cylinder of a steam hammer on his 
shift he would discharge him, whether he 
put it there, allowed it to get there or not. 

In addition to this, he chained up the 
various inlets to the cylinder and locked 
them with heavy padlocks, so as to make 
it difficult to get at the cylinders to oil 
them. Before starting to do this, however, 
he wrote a letter to the president of the 
company telling him that he believed it 
was a mistaken policy to keep the oil out 
of the cylinders; that it was his personal 
conviction that the cylinders would cut 
without oil and be ruined. The president 
answered that he had had a steam engine 
in one of his other establishments running 
for some twenty years without any oil in 
the cylinder and that he would, there- 
fore, take the personal responsibility of 
the matter himself. 

About three or four months later the 
company paid a bill of many thousands 
of dollars to have the cylinders of its 
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steam hammers rebored. They had al- 
most all cut for lack of oil. 

This young man, however, had proved 
by these two incidents, first, that he had 
common sense enough to recognize the 
fact that his employer wanted him above 
all things to save money, and, second, 
that he had the grit and pluck required to 
do disagreeable things, and, third, that he 
could obey orders even if he personally 
disagreed with the policy; and these in- 
cidents marked the starting point in the 
career of one of our most successful 
engineers and managers. 


Now: as an illustration of what plain, 
everyday persistence will do, many 
years ago, when I was a foreman of a ma- 
chine shop, there was a young man at the 
head of one of the rather unimportant de- 
partments who had been dropped from 
Annapolis. He didn’t have ene and 
scholarship enough to keep up with his 
class. My chief business at the head of 
this department was that of making re- 
pairs and keeping the place runnipg, and 
all of the heads of the other departments 
came to me one after another with their 
breakdowns. They were all in a hurry, 
and I had to use my best judgment in 
deciding which repair was of the greatest 
importance. This young Annapolis fail- 
ure came into my office one day and ex- 
plained that he had to have a certain 
repair made right away. 

*Well, I'm sorry, bc I can't do it. 
There are a lot of things that are ahead of 

* Well, what are they?" 

*Oh, I haven't time to go all over it, 
I'm too busy." 

He said: “Won't you tell me what other 
repairs are ahead of mine?" 

*No, I haven't time. I'll make your 
repair as soon as I have a chance." 

“Well, what machine are you going to 
put my broken piece on to repair it?” 

“Onto the slotter." 

“What work is ahead of that slotter?" 

“Oh, I can't tell you; I have too many 
other things on hand." 

So my friend went out of my office, 
walked all of the way across the works, 
about a quarter of a mile; to the central 
office, found the superintendent of the 
company and placed before him a piece of 
paper for his signature, which read: 


Mr. Taylor: Please tell Mr. what pieces 
of work will go onto the slotter in advance of his 
breakdown. I am desirous of having Mr. "s 
work done as quickly as possible. 


He walked all the way back again to 
my office and gave me that piece of paper. 
I of course wrote at once the names of the 
parts which were ahead of his. He again 
walked back to the central office and 
again returned to my office, with a second 

fece of paper, reading: “Mr. Taylor: 
lease do work on the slotter in the 
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following order,” stating exactly the time 
which his work came on. 

He practiced this same scheme on me 
enough times for me to find that it paid 
better to drop all work when he came into 
the office and answer his questions, 
rather than to waste time in finally hav- 
ing to write the whole thing out. 

ow this quality of persistence cer- 
tainly is not a very brilliant one and surely 
requires comparatively little 
brains, and yet it was just 
thatquality which has placed 
this young man at the head 
of a works employing some 
five thousand men. 


RILLIANT sugges- 
tions as to new, great, 
and revolutionary changes 
and improvements are the 
last things that your em- 
ployer wants. He has enough 
of these at all times to last 
him for years. He is not 
looking for someone to tell 
him what to do. He is look- 
ing for someone to carry out 
his plain, simple, everyday, 
much-needed improvements 
which are always in sight. 
One simple idea is enough 
to last a successful man a 
lifetime. During the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, held in 
Philadelphia: in 1876, I left 
my apprenticeship to take 
charge of a lot of New 
England machines that were 
exhibited. One day an old 
gentleman came into my 
exhibit, and I saw at once 
by the questions which he 
asked that he was a fine 
méchanic. I took every 
pains to explain our 
machines and tried to sell 
him some. After a while 
he sat down and asked me 
nt alongside of him. :He 


said: 

“What is 
success in life 

I said I didn't know, 
that I had no particular idea. 

"Why," he said, "you 
must have something that 
you are working for." 

I said: “Yes, sir, I have; 
Iam working to get.to be a 
machinist and to earn two 
dollars and a half a day." 

"Oh, no," he said, "I don't mean that. 

en I was your age and before-I was 
out of my apprenticeship I had made u 
my mind just what I was going to do. 
decided that I was going to learn how to 
do work just a little more accurately than 
any of the other apprentices around me, 
and when I had succeeded in doing this, 
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then I decided that I would learn to do it 
still more accurately than I had done be- 
fore. Throughout my whole life that has 
been my one idea. I have never cared so 
much about the rapidity of the work—al- 
though I worked about as fast as other 
people—but I have always been deter- 


: mined to do a little better work than any- 


one else around. That is what I am still 
aiming at to-day, to do better work next 
year than I am doing this year.” He 
added: “I suppose you know who I 
am? 


ee ” f 


“I am ‘Old Man Sharpe,’ at the head of 


One Good Scheme Carried Out 


is Worth More 


Than a Thousand Proposed 


R. TAYLOR refers here to the men who are 
always making “brilliant suggestions.” We 
know the kind. There is usually one in every office. 
But how often we have seen such a man peter 


It is mighty easy to suggest—but awfully hard 
to execute. And the biggest rewards go to those 
who can execute. Unexecuted suggestions quickly 

_ evaporate and leave nothing behind them. But 
one good scheme carried through into operation 
stands up like a rock. It can be seen and measured 
—and you can “cash in” on it. 

As a matter of fact, most offices don’t need 
schemes so much as they need people who can 
carry out some of the good schemes that have 
been lying around the place for weeks and months. 

So don’t spend the entire day “suggesting.” 
Take your coat off and put one of your suggestions 
through. The absolutely ideal man is a combina- 
tion "suggester" and performer, one who can sug- 
gest something, and then go to work and stay at 
work until he accomplishes one of two things— 
either carry the scheme out or prove that the sug- 
gestion is a bad one. Then, if it is a bad one, an 
impractical one, drop it. Herein lies one of the 
supreme tests of ability—the ability to drop a bad 
scheme. Some men obstinately pass a lifetime try- 
ing to put through a poor scheme. 

l Tue EDITOR 


the Brown and Sharpe Company of 
Providence, Rhode Island.” 

Now, this simple idea has been enough 
to build up and keep through two gen- 
erations the great Brown and Sharpe 
Company at the head of all the companies 
in this country who are doing accurate 
work, and probably no finer work, on the 


\ 


whole, is done in any company through- 
out the world. 

Remember that the kind of engineering 
that is most wanted is that which saves 
money; that your employer is, first of all, 
in business to make money, not to do 
great and brilliant things, and he wants 
you to help him in making money, 
rather than in doing great and brilliant 
things. 

In a great establishment which had en- 
larged very rapidly, but without a plan 
which was originally carefully laid out, 
it became a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty to lay out tracks which were capable 
of taking care of the traffic, incoming and 
outgoing, and also between the various . 
departments. The problem of locating 
these tracks was given in succession to the 
best three engineers in the establishment, 
men who were finely educated and ex- 
perienced engineers. Now laying out 
` tracks is a distinctly monot- 
onous and uninteresting 
piece of work, with no glory 
in it whatever, and whether . 
each of these men did his 
best or not, at any rate they 
one after another gave up 
the problem and said that 
the buildings were so located 
that it was practically im- 

ssible to make a proper 
ayout of the tracks. 


IN THE drafting-room was- 

a young: man who had 
merely an ordinary school 
education—in fact, very little 
of thateven—whowaswork- 
ing making cheap drawings, 
tracings, etc. He saw these 
men try the problem one 
after another and give it up, 
and after they were thro 
he applied to the superin- 
i tendent for permission to 
tackle the track problem. 
The superintendent said: 

, “Why, certainly, my boy, 
go right ahead. Do what 
you can.” 

In about three months this 
young man had laid out the 
tracks so as to solve the 
traction problem in a com- 
plete and satisfactory way. 
And this is the incident that 
started on his upward career 
aman whom I am sure you 
would all recognize as cer- 
tainly the combined engi- 
neer and machinist who has 
made the largest pecuniary 
success of anyone in this 
country. 

There is one rock upon 
which many a bright and in- 
genious man has stranded, 
and perhaps the greatest 
temptation to the engineer 
who loves his profession is 
that of indulging his inven- 
tive faculty. .Many of our 
brightest men practically spend their lives 
in worrying over the great improvements 
and inventions which they have in their 
minds, and they squander all of their own 
and their friends’ money in trying to make 
them successful in a moneyed way after 
they have been perfected. Now, for the 
average man, no (Continued on page 100) 
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For answer she gave me a telegram. I held it up to read it; it 
was from Merwin, and the name signed to it was Doc Fraser's 


- The Making of George Groton 
A Novel by Bruce Barton, with 
illustrations by Paul Stahr 


“New York Wants to 
-Talk to You" 


A long-distance telephone call that brought a crisis 


HE telephone rang again imperi- 
ously. I got up and walked across 
to it, and lifted the receiver to 


my ear. 
n The voice of Morrison came back. 

Got to see you. Can I come right up?" 

“Td rather not to-night, Morry,” I an- 
swered. "I'm feeling kind of done up. 
Can't you put it off until to-morrow?” 

“Impossible,” he persisted. ‘And let 
me tell you, George, no matter how tired 
you feel, you'll be a new man after I tell 
you what's doing. This'l cure whatever 
ails you. Why, man, it would almost raise 
the dead! Get your hat on; I'll be at the 
club in five minutes." 

He was not to be resisted; and, after all, 
it was better to have him than to spend 
the evening alone. A drunkard who has 
been ordered by his physician to stop the 
stuff had better provide himself with stim- 
ulation in the form of fellowship or he 
is like to go crazy. I was a drunkard— 
drunk sith love of Betty Wilson. It had 
taken her letter to make me realize how 
much she had really meant in my life. It 
mattered not that for months I had been 
content to let my life fill up and crowd her 
out. I knew now that, even in those months 
of neglect, there had been in me a kind of 
subconscious dependence upon her. 

I had depended on Betty. There had 
been other girls—Muriel Juergens and 
Mildred Harrison; but always Betty. 
What a fool I had been not to have real- 
ized it sooner! Too late; she had not 
waited for me to find myself. It was too 
much to expect that she should wait. 


I want to be friends with you, Geordie, for- 
ever, to be one of your very best friends. But 
more I cannot be. Don’t ask me to say any- 
thing more just now. Don’t try to see me—not 
yet. It has been hard to write this, but I know 
that it Aad to be written. And some day you 
will know it also, and understand—: 


I DROPPED the letter into my pocket 
and went down to meet Morrison. 

He hailed me almost boisterously. Even 
my depressed spirits responded a little to 
the thrill in his eyes. His slap on the back 
set up a tingle inside me. 

“To come right to the point,” he began 
impetuously, “there’s going to be a merger 
in steel. Six nice little independents all go- 
ing into one big family. Eastern Steel, 
Penn Pipe, Union Tin Plate and three 
others. Options are nearly all in hand. 
Everything's about ready to spring it on 


in young Groton's career 


the dear stockholders—Pearson's engi- 
peor the thing. How does it sound to 
ou L 


“Sounds like a pipe dream," I answered. 
* How did you get hold of it?" 

“From Pearson himself." 

* "What?" I exclaimed. “I didn't even 
know you knew him." 

Pearson was a big operator who had be- 
gun life in the mines in Butte. By native 
shrewdness and sheer physical force he 
had bullied his way into ownership of some 
of the richest mining properties in the 
West. Then, at forty-five, he had sold out 
and come to New York, where he amused 
himself, when the spirit moved him, by 
attacking some problem that everybod 
else thought impossible, and putting it 
through. 


“How did you get to know Pearson?” : 


I demanded. 

Morrison smiled complacently. 

“Tve been concealing that from you," 
he answered. "Wanted to surprise you. 
You behold in Pearson the first and finest 
fruits of my theory that what the great 
man wants is to be amused. I ran into 


.him up in British Columbia when I was 


fishing last summer. I recognized him at 
the first glance, but I pretended not to 
know him from Adam. It was a great 
chance for me to work my theory. There 
was the great man, alone and unprotected; 
a couple of hundred miles of wilderness 
cut off his escape on every side. Did he or 
did he not want to be amused? 

* Believe me, George," he continued, 
“I shone. I was fairly blinding. Within 
twenty-four hours Pearson had laugh 
more times than in the preceding twenty- 
four years." 

i He stopped and his face took on a graver 
loo 


“TIt was kind of pathetic, too,” he said. 
“There he is, an old fellow with millions 
enough to buy all New York south of 
Fourteenth Street if he wanted to, and he 
hasn't a friend in the world. Never has 
had any. A lot of servants that bow and 
smirk, hoping he will die and leave them 
something. A lot of guys that kow-tow 
around his office in exchange for tips. But 
not a single, solitary friend—except me." 

"And you're so disinterested,” I sug- 
gested. 

He had the decency to blush. 

"You probably won't believe me, 
George," he said, “but I've come to love 


that old bear. Down underneath he's so 


darned human—and he's never had a 
chance to show it. You ought to have seen 
us the other night, squatting on a million- 
dollar rug in his house, with ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of electric lights shining on 
us and fifty thousand dollars' worth of serv- 
ants peeking around the corner—down 
on the floor playing tiddledy-winks. Cross 
my heart. And it would have made you 
cry to see how the old guy enjoyed it. 
“Tve been up to his house once a week 
or so ever since last summer. I never once 
mentioned money to him; and now, after 


.six months, ke mentions it to me. Lets me 


know in strict confidence that a little care- 
ful work now will'provide for all the widows 
and children I can possibly leave. Honest, 
does it sound like a fairy tale? Ain't it 
wonderful?" 


REACHED over and shook his hand in 

frank admiration. 

. * You're a wonder, Morry, and no mis- 
take. What's the dope on the thing?" 

* Eastern Steel's selling around 35," he 
answered. “It’s to be taken in at 60. Perin 
Pipe closed at 72 to-day; it will go in at 
par. Tin Plate is all held in the family, so 
there’s not much doing in that. The other 
three aren’t fully decided on; but there’s 
plenty of stock outstanding for the few 
that will be inside. And the allowance will 
be liberal—very liberal. Trust Pearson 
for that. Now the question is, how much 
can we raise?” 

I drew an envelope and a pencil out of 
my pocket and did a little figuring. 

* Counting in everything 1 announced, 


ed “I’m good for about sixty thousand." . 
“That’s about what I figured," said 
Morrison. “And I'm g for about 


eighteen. That's seventy-eight thousand; 
and we'll more than triple it, at the least." 

* But you aren't pro osing to shoot the 
whole roll, are you?" I. exclaimed. 

He looked at me in amazement, as 
though we had run across a pile of gold 
pieces on the street and I were proposing 
to pick up a couple of handfuls and let the 


“Of cóurse," he protested, “why not? 
Will we ever get anything surer than this? 
Does a tip from Pearson come our way 
every day! Has he ever failed to deliver 
yet?’ 

I had never taken on any important op- 
eration since joining Thorne, Wilber and 
Company without talking it over with 
Parker. But this was a proposition which 
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“You ought to have seen us the other night, squatting on a million-dollar rug in his house, 
with ten thousand dollars’ worth of electric lights shining on us and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of servants peeking around the corner—down on the floor playing tiddledy-winks” 


obviously could not be discussed with any- 
body. I had to decide it myself, and im- 
mediately. Morrison continued to urge 
the long shot. He went over the details of 
his conversation with Pearson. There was 
no doubt that he had it right. The deal 
was on its way; it would be carried through 
as secretly as possible; Pearson had few 
confidants, and did not need to tramp the 
streets for funds. The profits would not 
have to be widely distributed. It did seem 
an unusual chance. Moreover, I was in 
the mood for long chances. I must have 
excitement if I were to forget Betty Wil- 
son. The next few days would be hard 
Eoi The thing to do was to fill them 
ull. 

So we agreed that Morrison was to close 
out all our stuff, and begin the next day 
buying Eastern Steel and Penn Pipe as 
quietly as he could. We were to margin 


ourselves up to the hilt and wait for the 
big turn. 


CHAPTER XXX 
Rees a few days later from out 


of town, Morrison met me at the sta- 
tion with a car, and we drove down to the 
office instead of to the club. The market 
had had a very disquieting day, and he was 
glad enough to have me back on the spot. 
“Nothing but rumors,” he assured me, 
as we drove down-town, “but they cer- 
tainly played the dickens: rumors that the 
Administration is going to legislate against 
the Stock Exchange and raise the devil 
generally. Fool stuff, of course, all blow 
over in.a few days; but it’s got everybody 
scared." 
“Everybody called for more margins, I 
suppose," I said. 


“Called?” echoed Morrison. “Called 
isn’t the word. They screamed.” 


I whistled. 


“Were in no position to stand a really 


bad break," I said. “It’s everything or 


nothing this time. You know how we're 
fixed." 

He nodded, lighted a cigarette, and im- 
mediately his spirits flooded back. 

“ Never you worry, old fellow,” he cried. 
“T got Pearson on the wire, right off the 
bat, and he advised us to hold ón. Said 
the flurry might delay his plans a little but 
he hadn't ever failed yet, and he didn't 
intend to start now. e'll come out all 
right." 

* Of course we will," I answered. 

Yet in spite of his assurance, and my 
own effort to be confident, there still re- 
mained inside me some shadow of unrest. 
Presentiment? Instinct? Call it what you 
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' 
will. It was the voice of a Something in- 
side me—a Something that likes some 
deals and does not like others, and whose 
promptings Í never oppose. 

Somehow It had not liked this deal from 
the very start. . 

We spent most of the afternoon in the 
office, and a part of Sunday. The news 
from Washington in the Sunday papers 
was rather encouraging than otherwise; 
while it did not entirely remove the cloud, 
it gave promise that the situation would 
improve during the week. I dropped in at 
Morrison's ofhce Monday morning on my 
way down, and found him already on the 
job, looking fit and chipper. 

* Good luck to you, old chap!" he cried, 
waving his hand. '* We'll all be rich before 
the week is done." . 

His enthusiasm was inspiriting. I swun 
aleng whistling to my own office, an 
dived into the bunch of correspondence 
which, even in one day's absence, always 
accumulates. | . 

I had not carried out my impulse to re- 
sign, after my interview with the Old 
Mat . At the same time, I realized that 
from that day there had been a certain 
change‘in the attitude of my associates 
toward me, and of mine toward them. In 
the little conferences that occupy a part 
of every business day, in every office, I 
was no longer included. It-was as though 
they had said to themselves: “Groton is.a 

fellow, but we can't be sure how long 

e's going to be here. We know he's build- 

ing up another business on the outside. 

we mustn't get to depending on him too 

much, because we may come down almost 
any day and find him missing." 

After a bit, however, I ceased to concern 
myself very much. They would not fire 
me as long as I did my work; and all I 
wanted, anyway, was to stay until the 
steel deal was over. With two hundred 
thousand dollars in my pocket and a little 
business of my own, they couldn't hire me 
at any price. I felt no resentment against 
them; they were doing just what I would 
do under the circumstances, I told myself. 
And, anyway, 
Every day brought more encouraging re- 
ports from Pearson. Another week and 
the merger would be through; we would 
sell our holdings, put the proceeds into the 
bank, and stand by to watch the market 
blow its head off. I would get out of 
Thorne, Wilber and Company. I might 
even decide to take a year off and go 
around the world. I had worked hard; I 
deserved it. 


I LEFT the train at Grand Central to 
“ change to a local; and as I hurried 
across the platform I almost bumped into 
a girl carrying a suit case. It was her fault, 
not mine, she had not been looking to see 
where she was going. I stepped back and 
raised my hat from force of habit, but I 
was irritated. Her suit case had hit my 
knee a sharp crack; why couldn’t women 
learn to handle themselves in a crowd? 
“I beg your pardon," I said, rather 


crisply. 

She lifted her head, and in one breath 
we cried out. It was Betty Wilson. She 
had been crying. Her eyes were red and 
swollen, and even now at sight of me they 
flooded over again. 

“Betty!” I exclaimed, reaching out to 
her. "Betty, what's happened? Where 
are you going?" 


it was only for a little while. ' 


For answer she gave me a telegram. I 
held it vp to read it; it was from Merwin, 
and the name signed to it was Doc Fraser's. 

“Come at once,” it said. “Your father 
is dying." 

I did not, attempt to utter any words of 
comfort. What words can one find at such 
a time that do not sound empty and mean- 
ingless? I simply took her arm and fell 
into step at her side. 

*What time does 
asked. 

“ Six-twenty-two." 

* Have you got your ticket?" 

' She shook her head. I led her into the 
waiting-room, and settled her in a seat. 

“Wait here, Betty,” I said. I'll get 
your ticket for you, and see that you get 
onto the train. I'll telegraph them that 
you are coming, so they can meet you.” 

I walked over to the ticket window. 

“To Merwin, one way,” I said. 

And then, hardly realizing what I was 
doing, I added: 

“Make that two to Merwin, and two 
seats in the parlor car.” 

I telephoned the club to have my bag 
packed and sent up by express, sent a wire 
to Thorne and another to Morrison tellin 
them I had been called out of town an 
giving them the address where they could 
reach me if necessary. 

And then I went back to: Betty Wilson. 
She was sitting where I had left her; she 
had dropped her head forward so that her 
hat brim hid her eyes, and under its pro- 
tection she was covering them with her 
handkerchief while her shoulders shook. 

I put out my hand gently, and touched 

er. 

“Come on, little girl,” I said. “Our 
train is ready. I’m going home with you.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


O BETTY WILSON and I went back 

to Merwin together, sitting in adjacent 
chairs all that long dusty ride, and sayin 
hardly anything. Part of the time she tri 
to read the novel that I had bought for her, 
but for the most part she sat quiet, gazing 
steadily out of the darkening windows. 
Occasionally she would press her handker- 
Eg to her eyes, and once I heard a little 
sob. 
It was not a pleasant ride for me, but it 
was finished at last, as all things are. We 
made our connection at Springfield, by 
some unusual chance; and when we drew 
up at the wooden platform at Merwin, Doc 
Fraser stood under the kerosene lamp and 
my mother by his side. I kissed her; but 
it was not me whom she had come to meet. 
She had been all day at the Wilson home, 
as she always was at any home where the 
hearts of men or women were sore; she had 
driven down to the train in Doc Fraser's 
new car to meet Betty. 

And Betty went to her instinctively, 
seeming to draw from her arms immediate 
strength and comfort. It was as though 
in that first clasp of their arms the hearts 
of the two women were revealed to each 
other; as if, at once, my mother under- 
stood everything that had passed between 
Betty and me. 

We all drove to the Wilsons' together. 
The old man had dropped into a doze, and 
it was thought best not to wake him im- 
mediately. And as there was nothing fur- 
ther I could do, I started to walk across 
the Common. My mother was to spend 


your train go?" I 
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the night with Betty, and I was rather re- 
lieved. I did not feel quite'equal to a talk 
with her that night. 

I went home to the room where I had 
slept every night of my boyhood. 


I SHALL never forget the following day. 
Word came to us while Mother and I 
were at breakfast that Mr. Wilson prob- 
ably could not last through the morning. 
We ate hurriedly and went over to the par- 
sonage to render what service we could. 
Betty met us at the front door. Her 
eyes were red, but there were no tears in 
them now. She had fought her battle 
through and won it; she would not cry any 
more—at least not now. Her hair had lost 
a little of its wave and there were little 
tired lines about her mouth. Somethin; 
came into my throat as I watched her; 
could almost have cried myself. She 
looked so little standing there, so helpless, 
so needing a strong arm. And I could only 
take her hand and murmur a conventional 
nothing. . 
She made a wan little attempt to smile. 
“He's still asleep,” she whispered. “If 
only he can be kept quiet. There are so 
many people who come to see him—he is 
so much loved. George, if you could stand 
out by the gate for a little while—” 
“Surely,” I said quickly, glad to have 
something to do. 
I carried a chair to the gate, and lighting 
*a cigar settled myself to guard the last 
earthy sleep of the man who had minis- 
tered to the town of Merwin for thirty- 
seven years. 


t 
t was only a minute or two before a - 


shuffling footstep sounded on the gravel 
walk; I turned around to face a bent old 
woman. Her face was lined deep with the 
marks of many cares; her black dress had 
been often mended, but it was neat and 
clean; her old calloused hands were clasped 
‘about a great bunch of wild daisies. I 
reco nized her as Granny Saunders, who 
lived at South Merwin and did odd jobs 
for the women about town. She did not 
notice me at first, not until I had put my-: 
self squarely across her phth. en she 
looked up with a little exclamation of dis- 
may. 
dT wanted to see him just for a minute," 
she peated: “Only for a mE ü 
“ He is sleeping, Granny,” I said gently. 
“The doctor says he must not be dig 


t s 

She pressed her cluster of field flowers 
into my hands. 

* Give'em to him,” she begged. “If you 

t a chance, tell him—tell him Granny 

aunders won't never forget the summer 
when the mills shut down and there was 
no work for Granny, and he came and 
fetched her food from his own table. No 
one knew that Granny was starving." She 
threw back her head, and her eyes flashed. 
“No one never would have known; I'd ’a’ 
died before I'd told. But ke knew." Her 
voice broke in a sob. “ He knew everything. 
God rest his soul. Tell him Granny won't 
never forget. Tell him she's praying for 
him; every night she'll be praying to God 
for him. Tell him that—' 

She turned and shuffled away. I took 
her flowers to the kitchen and placed them 
beside the great bunches of blossoms that 
almost filled the room. Hers were the 
cheapest and simplest, but I knew what 
they would have meant to him if he could 
have seen them. (Continued on page 93) 


HE best way to tell Hale’s story 

is to begin when Hale began, on 

his thirty-third birthday. Ever 

since Hale began to work as a 

three-and-a-half-dollar-a-week 
office boy he has used his birthday as a 
time for personal investigation, fixing up 
a kind of mental balance sheet as to his 
state of progress. On his thirty-third 
birthday le went over it with a con- 
siderable degree of satisfaction. Under 
Hale's name on the glass of his office door 
was the title "Secretary," and Hale’s 
weekly salary had arrived at the three- 
figure class. Added to that, he owned a 
pretty home about fifteen miles out, had 
an attractive wife and two chubby boys, 
one little more than a baby. 

The future—Hale stretched out com- 
fortably in his office chair as he thought 
of the future. Running straight from 

ale’s office there went in line the offices 
of vice-president and president. - 

“And I'd always had a notion I'd like 
politics," he confided, '*and I'd just got to 
the point where I was sixty ud a United 
States senator when Charlton came in. 
We had a little transaction that needed 
looking over, and the boss had asked him 
in to see me. I noticed right away that he 
seemed unlike himself, although there 
wasn't anything in the business on hand 
to fluster him. When we had finished, he 
sat and chatted a while. Then, when he 
got up to go he held out his hand. 

**Well, good-by, Hale,' he said in a 
breathless, jerky way. ‘I guess it's about 
the last time l'll be here. I’m retiring 
to-morrow.’ 


** X 7OU could have knocked me over with 

a breath, Charlton was one of the 
most successful men we dealt with. He 
was young, too, comparatively, somewhere 
about forty-eight, 1 thought, and one of 
those active, energetic, well-set-up men 
who don't fit in with retiring. 

“Why on earth—?' 

* Charlton turned, took a step toward 
the door and then turned back to me. 

**How old are you, Hale?’ he askéd. 

* "Thirty-three. To-day’s my birthday." 

“Tm forty-three,’ idi Charlton. ‘Last 
week I went to see my doctor. He sent 
me to a specialist. The upshot of it is that 
I've something vitally wrong with me, 
I'm old, they say. My heart's giving out; 
my arteries are giving out; my kidneys 
are worn out. FI live very carefully I 
may last for four or five years. If I sta 
here and live as I have been doing well 
not one of them gave me much of a chance. 
Mrs. Charlton decided for me. We're go- 
ing to the Pacific Coast on Monday. I am 
telling you because the specialist said that 
ten years ago I could have stopped it. 
You're just about ten years younger than 
lam. You've been through the same mill 
Ive been through. You live about the 
same kind of life. They told me there were 
thousands just like me among city business 
men. You're thirty-three, Hale, and it's 
your birthday. Take this as a gift from 
me, and don't stand where I do in ten 
years.' 

“He got out of the door so fast I didn't 
have a chance to stop him. But I didn't 
dream any more that afternoon about 
being a United States senator at sixty. I 
shut up and went home. 

“ During the next week I began to get the 
significance of Charlton's warning to me. 
Icouldn’t help beginning to compare Charl- 
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If You Want to 


The first thing to do is to find 


ton and myself. We had, as he said, trav- 
eled the same road. We had worked hard; 
we had climbed up; we lived about alike. 
If that had anything to do with it, I might 
easily be anything Charlton was ten years 
hence. Itold Mabel, my wife, about it, and 
she said: 

* Why, the poor man! And all that 
money and that lovely home! Frank, 
you don't possibly think you have any- 
thing the matter that made him speak 
to you like that, do you 

I said I felt sure I had not. I was 
feeling as well as I ever had, never in 
better shape it seemed to me, and yet 
Charlton worried me. I didn't know 
what to do about it; going to a doctor 
when I was perfectly well seemed like a 
trick of a hysterical woman with nerves, 
looking for sympathy. 

* Just about this time along came this 
note from my insurance company stating 
that they had arranged that any policy 
holder could go up to the Life Extension 
Institute of New York City for a looking- 
over at theirexpense. They enclosed some 
pamphlets. Now, ordinarily I might have 
passed these over, but at this time I read 
them eagerly. As far as I could make 
out, the insurance company had de- 
cided that it paid them to keep their 
policy holders alive as long as possible, 
and they had arranged for this looking- 
over with an idea to checking up on any 
impending disease. I telephoned up to 
the place and I got there within a couple 
of days. 


“JN ALL my life I never had such a go- 
ing-over as followed. You see, I had 
never 
since I took out my insurance no one had 
ever examined me. 

**] want to know just how my heart, 
arteries and kidneys stand,’ I informed 
the examiner. 

“Tt was over two weeks before I got a 
friendly letter from the place, a kind of 
fatherly letter, telling me of what seemed 
to me minor defects and giving me a lot of 
advice. : 

“As I reread the letter I grew suspicious. 
It didn't seem possible that a man like 
myself, with no visible ailments, needed 
all the advice given. I was no wastrel, no 
pendria given to night dissipation; on 
the contrary, I had what are known as 
‘good’ habits. But on my way up to the 
Institute—I started for it within half an 
hour after receiving the letter—I got to 
thinking it over. What ax had these 
people to grind? They didn’t offer me an 
medicine or any treatment; they didn’t 
even get any of my money, the insurance 
company attended to that. There wasn’t 
any reason for their making me out a bad 
case, not even the reason that might 
influence a private physician. 

* "This letter,’ I said to the physician 
to whom they referred me, ‘shows that I 
have something radically wrong with me. 
Now I want to know what these things 


"after that. He pitched into me a 


n sick, beyond a few olds, and. 


By John 


mean and where they are going to take 
> 


“He hesitated. 

*** Your condition is not at all serious,’ 
he began, when I pitched in. 

**Now, see here,’ I said. ‘I’m not a 
baby, and I'm not going to commit sui- 
cide because of anything you tell me. 
But I've got a right to know why you felt 
justified in sending me a letter like thar, 
and if you want to do me good you'll 
tell me. 

“I didn't have to ask for inr no 

ut as 
hard as I had gone at him. I got lost 
once or twice on medical terms and had 
to interrupt, but by the time he finished 
I got this: 


"MY ARTERIES had thickened. (The 
letter had stated that, but it meant 
nothing to me.) That is, their covering had 
grown thicker and less elastic. In a healthy 
man they wouldn't have begun to do this 
until forty years or more. If they kept 
on at the rate they were going they would 
be stiff before many years. ‘Pipe-stem’ 
arteries he called them. That meant a 
disturbance in the circulation that had 
already begun and had already threat- 
ened my heart. More than that, these 
defects in circulation had thrown a 
heavier burden upon my kidneys. Con- 
stipation and its results, that is, the 


retention of poisons in the body, had put 
another load on the overburdened kid- 
neys, until the excretions from them 


showed plainly they couldn’t carry that 
load and work well. And then, o cap the 
whole thing, I had a tooth that was sus- 
picious. It had all the earmarks of one 
with an abscess at the root. It would take 
an X-ray to make certain, but if there 
was one there it meant that pus from 
that was draining through my y and 
adding to its burden. 

“But, I protested, ‘how can all this 
be possible and I not feel it? I feel per- 
fectly well.’ 

“You don't feel perfectly well,’ re- 
torted the doctor. Pou admitted that 
you had constipation. That in itself 
is an illness, a very general illness of 
perfectly well people. Ninety-three per 
cent of the people who come here think 
they are perfectly well, but most of them 
admit constipation. Then you say you 
have an occasional headache, and that 
you tire more easily than you used to.” 

“Well, I'm older,’ I argued. 

** Yes, you are, retorted the doctor. 
*By your examination you are a good 
deal older than you have any right to be. 


You are well on toward fifty—forty- , 


five at least.' 

* Nothing he had said up to that time 
pricked me as that did. But for some 
reason or other telling me at thirty- 
three that I was at least forty-five got 
me. I stopped arguing. 


| 


Linger Longer 


out exactly where you stand 


Howe 


“<All right,’ I said. ‘I don't altogether 
believe you. But suppose it is all true. 
What happens to me as a resilt?’ 

**]f you keep on as you are, an even 
chance of going off in your forties with 
nephritis, or some other kidney disease, or 
of developing heart trouble, or even of 
breaking arteries and resultant apoplexy.’ 

**So that is what Charlton expected,’ 
I said. 

**Very likely,’ said the doctor dryly. 
*[ don't know Charlton. So I told: hum. 
about Charlton. 

*' "That's the pity of it, he commented. 
‘Ie could have been stopped, or post- 
poned anyhow, as he said, ten years be- 
fore. Why, man, the death rate of the 
American male in cities is jumping at 
that age! It is seventy per 
cent ahead of the country 
dweller at forty, eighty per 
cent at fifty. And it isn't 
cause of the things you and 
I have learned to be afraid 
of. It isn't because of 
typhoid and tuberculosis 
and pneumonia; we've 
learned enough to get some 
control of them; general 
sanitation and general hy- 
giene are lessening the death 
rate from them every year. 
But the diseases that are 
strictly a man's personal 
affair, the ones that don't 

et noticed by the Board of 
Health because no one will 
*' catch" them, old-age dis- 
eases mainly, these are the 
ones that are responsible 
for the increase in the male 
death rate over forty, prin- 
cipally because they don't 
flaunt a danger signal worth 
noticing. You thought you 
were perfectly well; ninety- 
three per cent of the people 
who come here think the 
same way, yet a goodly per- 
centage of them are about 
like you.’ 

“I don’t,’ I said, ‘alto- 

ther beliéve you yet, but 

^m going to look into it.’ 


“T WENT out, not home, ' 
but to my own physician 
—at least he’s the one my 
wife has for the children and . 
herself; I had never been to 
him. l asked him who had the apparatus 
to give me a thorough looking-over. He 
uM. he guessed he could manage it, so I 
let him have a try at me. It wasn't quite 
as thorough as the first one, but when 1 got 
the verdict it came in the same way, sugar- 
coated. 

"There's nothing serious the mat- 
ter,' he began. 

“*Stop right there,’ said I. ‘Now you 


tell me just exactly what is the matter. 
If you don't I'll go on to the next man 
until I find out.’ 

“He started in in earnest then, and it 
was the same thing the Institute gave me. 

“And here," Hale always concludes, 
“is the end of the story. "Here was I, 
perfectly well, as I thought, going Charl- 
ton’s road, already forty-five physically 
when I was thirty-three actually, and 
getting ready to die of things one ought 
to die of at seventy or eighty, that is, 
the wearing out of my vital organs— 
heart, arteries and kidneys.” 

-But that isn’t the end of the story. 
If it were it wouldn’t be of much use 
to the general public. When Hale left 
the family doctor he went home and told 
Mrs. Hale the whole thing. . 

**Now, I can't do a thing without you," 


Do You Face Things—or 
Do You Dodge Them? 


OM MASSON wrote a remarkable little 
article in à New York newspaper a year or 
more ago in which he made the point that 
human beings (so many of them!) just will not 
face things. They will “duck” and dodge and 
squirm away from an important situation rather 
than step right up and meet it. Of course, later 
they have to pay an enormous price for their 
“ducking” and dodging and squirming. . 
In matters of health this is everlastingly true. 
Look at the men past 40 you know who try to 
smoke and eat and sit up nights as if they were in 
the early twenties. They make themselves uncom- 
fortable and say that they “don’t feel just right.” 
But they won’t face things—they won’t face the 
fact that if they want to feel well and enjoy life 
they must revise their ways of living, and adjust 
themselves to changed conditions. 
This willingness to face things comes pretty 
near being what marks a continuously successful 
man. It is certainly what marks a wise man in 
-questions pertaining to health. There is nothing 
but trouble in store for the man who insists on 
blundering ahead with his eyes shut. 

. THE EDITOR 
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he said, “because most of the advice 
given to me is about diet, and you run 
that part of the establishment. I’ve 
got to have your help. And if I were 
ou I'd have a looking-over myself. 

aybe you need some advice, too. I 
don't want to worry you—" 

Hale says she had sat quiet until then, 
but at that she got up and put her hand 
over his mouth. 


“I guess you had enough of that from 
the doctors,” she said. “I’m going to 
help, and I'll go down to-morrow." She 
kept her word. She wasn't any more of a 
worrying kind than Hale, and she didn't 
have any hysterics about him; she just 
got to work. She didn't find nearly as 
much the matter with herself as Hale had, 
following the ordinary run of women of 
her kind, for women generally, because 
of their better habits, because they eat 
less, drink less and smoke less, and are 
sheltered so that they can and do take 
better care of themselves than men, don't 


' die as early. The mortality rate among 


American women jumps at sixty, not forty, 
aswith men. But Mrs. Hale found enough 
to make her willing to follow a new pro- 
ram for her own sake as well as for Hale's. 
hat they did sounds very simple. 


HEY cut the stimulants in their diet to 
nexttonothing. Hale cut histo noth- 
ing, but Mrs. Hale held on to her cup of tea. 
They reduced their supply of meats, eggs 
and breadstuffs one third; they increased 
their bulk foods, cabbage, spinach and 
greenstuffs, two thirds; they drank twiceas 
much water; they put pepper and salt off 
the table, and they cut their sugar supply 
in half. Both Hale and his ae were ac- 
customed to coffee and tea 
at meals. Sometimes they 
added a little wine. Except 
Mrs. Hale’s one cup of tea, 
these disappeared from the 
table. They had been rather 
hearty meat eaters. Hale 
had meat for luncheon and 
dinner as a matter of course. 
The new order of things cut 
his meat supply to once a 
day, or less, and left out his 
breakfast eggs entirely. 
“Tguess everybody knows 
that stimulants are bad,” 
, said Hale, “but I had no idea 
how bad an oversupply of 
meats, eggs and bread could 
be. I must have been over- 
loading my body for years. 
And I had read about feed- 
ing ‘roughage’ all my life. 
I’ve been'in the country 
enough to know how to feed 
a horse a huge quantity of 
hay and a very small 
amount of grain; but I 
never applied the same prin- 
ciple to myself. "The first 
year I started on the new 
scheme I ate so much spin- 
ach and cabbage and lettuce 
I used to feel like a rabbit, 
but I've got used to it. And 
I was the kind of man who 
never ate a meal without 
dessert, good and sweet des- 
sert, too. Well, we eat sugar 
yet. "There's nothing the 
matter with sugar as a food 
except that people are too 
fond of it. Mabel hunted up 
recipes that use about half the amount of 
sugar we were using, and we cut out candy 
altogether. Mind you, we did this no mat- 
ter where we were or who dined with us. 
'That's the trouble with dieting, the world 
eats with you, but it won't diet with you. 
For a time I made fewer luncheon engage- 
ments, as it took too much explanation. 
After a while people accepted me as a crank 
and let me alone. (Continued on page 90) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE| 


HIS is the story of two men who 

started three cities to saying 

“Thank you.” The men are the 

Hickey Brothers; the cities, Dav- 

enport, on the lowa side of the 
Mississippi River, and, on the Illinois side, 
Rock Island ‘and Moline. 

Incidentally, in educating a public of 
conglomerate nationalities—for these are 
manufacturing towns—toappreciate cour- 
tesy these men won not material success 
alone but also the success that is a synonym 
for progress and growth in the real things 
of life. 

To-day, in their early thirties, they are 
at the head of a chain of eight cigar stores, 


representing an investment-of more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. Their sales 
have grown steadily from one dollar a day 
to over three hundred thousand dollars a 
year. Better still, they are men honored 
and trusted‘ by their fellow men. The 
older brother, William A., has just finished 
a three-year term as treasurer and direc- 
tor of the Commercial Club of Daven- 
port, and recently has been elected direc- 
tor in one of the largest banks of the city. 
Yet it is but seventeen years since the 
brothers stepped from selling newspapers 
on the streets into their first store. 

Four years before, William A. Hickey, a 
boy of thirteen, had visioned a cigar store 


THE HICKEY BROTHERS—WILLIAM A. on the left, and DENNIS J., JR., on the right 


These men used to be newsboys. 


Now they own a chain of eight cigar 


stores in lowa and Illinois. The success of their business is founded on cour- 
tesy and service. “Thank you" is the motto which they have cashed in on 
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A Business Built on "Thank You" 


of his own, and to this end every penny he 
could spare from his earnings as newsboy 
was put into bank. So when Opportunity, 
in the guise of a, chance to start a small 
business in a good location, knocked at his 
door, he was ready. And as he opened the 
door he held by the hand his brother, Den- 
nis J. Hickey, Te. then a boy oftwelve. The 
action was typical, both of the boy and of 
the man of to-day, for courtesy and help- 
fulness are the avenues through which Mr. 
Hickey's belief in his fellow men finds ex- 
pression. 

Since that time the Hickey Brothers 
have worked togethér as one. working, 
they conceived the idea of a chain of cigar 
stores, and took up “Thank you" as a 
business asset. Though, to be sure, the 
appreciation of the possible money value 
of courtesy figuratively had been kicked 
into William A. at eleven years of age. 

A manufacturer had advertised for an 
errand boy. Bright and early William A. 


'applied for the job. He was met by the 


thundered words, “Don’t come in here! 
That job's filled. Get out of here right 
away. Quick, now, or I'll kick you out!" 

And William A.— Bill, in those days— 
feeling he was not wanted, got out. But 
he went with lips set, fists clenched, and 
head held high. “It don't hurt a man to 
be polite, and it does hurt other people 
when he isn't. I believe a man could get 
rich just by being polite to people," he 
thought. 

To get rich was his dream. “I don't re- 
member when I didn’t want to get rich,” 
he says simply. “I wanted to enjoy the 


‘pleasures of life.” 


“And they are—?” 

Mr. Hickey’s answer was enthusiastic 
and astounding. His definition of the 
pleasures of life was epitomized in one 
sentence: “Work hard for other people.” 
His only purely personal pleasure, as the 
term is ordinarily used, is a game of golf, 
and that he can enjoy only occasionally, 
since he works seven days of every week 
from eight o’clock in the morning until 
midnight. Briefly, his work is his pleasure, 
and service is his work. 

First, service to the public. “Do some- 
thing for nothing” is one of Hickey 
Brothers’ business principles. Each one 
of the eight stores contains a free tele- 
phone and a free comfort station. In this 
connection, the best is none too good, for 
the equipment of the comfort station in 
Store No. 8, opened three months ago, 
cost two thousand dollars. What this serv- 
ice means is best appreciated by the 
vast body of traveling salesmen whose 
work keeps them moving from town to 
town in quick jumps. For years, only the 
saloon gave this service. 

Hickey Brothers have assumed another 
of the saloon’s former prerogatives—they 
cash a man’s pay check. Even more, they 
put a striking advertisement to this effect 
in the newspapers every Friday evening. It 
is characteristic, so it is given in full: 


Any one of the Hickey Brothers Cigar Stores 
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will be more than glad to cash your pay check 
to-morrow, and every Saturday in the future. 
You will be under no obligation to spend, either. 
Hickey Brothers, conveniently located, Daven- 
port, Rock Island, and Moline. 


They are conveniently located. One of 
the best corners in each city bears a 
Hickey Brothers sign, including a big 
clock, which gives the correct time to the 
passer-by and at the same time admon- 
ishes him, “Time to Smoke a Hickey." 

Another service to the public is the clean 
atmosphere of their stores. I say nothing 
of the beauty of the artistic furnishings, 
for money will buy solid mahogany, plate 

lass, and marble; it will put in luxurious 
father seats for the convenience of the 
public who wait for street cars at the 
‘Hickey’ corners; but it will not buy 
the wholesome atmosphere that makes a 
woman shop for her smoking friends as 
readily in Hickey's as in a department 
store. ° 
“Do you find it hard to get the public to 
cooperate with you in giving your stores 
this tone?” I questioned. 

“No, for people are always ready to give 
back to you whatever you give them. 
Our keyword is, ‘If we should ever forget 
to say Thank you when you purchase from 
any one of our cigar stores, you can have 
your purchase free.’ A perfunctory ‘Thank 
you’ is tabooed in our stores. A clerk must 
feel the “Thank you’ he says. And since 
he feels it, the customer responds with the 
same good will. This is the reason we have 
no trouble in keeping our stores as clean 
morally as in appointments.” 

“You believe in people, then?” I re- 
marked. 

“We do. We take the public into our 


confidence. We are interested in helping 
every man, and we believe every man is 
interested in helping us. One of our signs 
reads, ‘We would like to be on Easy Street 
at forty-five.’ Other men have the same 
ambition; and it makes a bond between 
us. For instance, when we opened our last 
store, we said: ‘We will appreciate, from 
away down deep, your assistance in help- 
ing us make our eighth establishment a 
success.’ And the public is so interested 
that we have had to put in the window a 
bulletin saying, ‘We have been ninety days 
on this corner, and our business has been 
superfine’.” 

ickey Brothers believe in service to 
their employees. “I want to be a pal to 
every man who works for us,” says Wil- 
liam A. Hickey, and he is. Of the thirty- 
six employees, many have been with the 
organization ten years, some even since its 
modest beginning. What wonder then that 
when Hickey Brothers say, “We are for 
every man in our'employ," they may add 
with modest confidence, “And they are 
for us personally." - 

Third—but of the service given by these 
two men through private channels it is 
not fitting to speak. Be assured that those 
they touch outside of their stores are no 
less their friends than are their business 
associates, one of whom recently said 
publicly: “The success won by Hickey 

rothers is truly theirs. What they own 
and stand for has been gained through in- 
born courtesy, intelligent service, and 
hard work.” 

Hard work? But the Hickey Brothers 
say their work is “fascinating;” one of 
their signs confides to the public, Hickey 
Brothers Love Their Work;” and William 


A. Hickey says, “Hard work never hurts 
anyone—it’s the things a man does aside ` 
from his work that wear him out. A good, 
decent, moral man who works hard can’t 
help making money. But while he works, 
he must smile. A ready smile spells suc- 
cess. Though, to be sure, if you love your 
work, you can’t help smiling.” 

And so the Hickey Brothers work hard; 
they smile while they work; they give 
something for nothing to every man whose 
life touches theirs; they serve the public 
with courtesy and good will, confiding in 
it, and asking its cooperation. Therefore 
the Tri-Cities rejoiced with them when 
last June a boyhood dream found fulfill- 
ment. On the busiest corner of Daven- 
pere where as boys they sold papers, they 

ught a brick building at a high figure, 
and remodeled the first-floor corner into 
one of the finest and most comfortable 
cigar stores in the United States. At every 
window in its three stories is a box of 
flowers and hanging vines, and each case- 
ment is shaded by green awnings, lined 
with white. This bie of green is a gift to 
the public, a rest to the eyes of every 
passer-by; it brings no money return, yet 
it is well worth while, for it is of this store 
in this building that the public demands 
to be told whether it is making good. And 
to the public Hickey Brothers say: 

It is the Tragedy 
of Progress 

That you have to 
Make Goop 


or 
Make Room. 

We are doing our 
utmost to make good. 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


Teaches Women to Get Ahead | 


N NEW YORK CITY to-day is a 

black-haired, sweet-faced woman who 

is helping other women in their do- 

mestic troubles, preventing many 

members of her sex from being robbed 
by unscrupulous business men, and equip- 
ping others who have to work for a living 
so that they fit into the business world at 
good salaries. And she is accomplishing 
these vastly important things merely by 
teaching women how to meet and under- 
stand some of the methods and problems 
of business life. : j 

Some years ago, Elizabeth Rachel Wylie 
realized how badly women needed business 
knowledge. She was amazed to find that a 

t many women do not know how „to 
raw checks, that a simple transaction at 
a bank worries and bothers them. She 
knew that men were right when they 
complained that women did not under- 
stand so simple a business term as credit, 
and she also knew that many women were 
ing appalling amounts of money yearly 
through ignorance of business affairs. 

" | met one woman who kept a check for 
one hundred dollars in her desk for a year," 
Miss Wylie told me. "She thought it 
didn't make any difference." 

So when Miss Wylie finally decided to 
establish The Financial Center for Women, 
a place in which housewives could be 
taught how to run their homes at a profit, 
where women of large affairs would be 
shown how to manage their estates or 


factories, and where professional and busi- 
ness women could study after hours to fit 
themselves for better jobs, it did not take 
her long to find she had discovered a real 
need, something which the universities 
could not meet. Having studied in many 
colleges, and being experienced in prac- 
tical affairs, Miss W lie felt qualified to 
give these courses, andi her crowded classes, 
which are open all day and part of the 
night, are a testimonial to her success. 

*One does not realize," Miss Wylie said 
thoughtfully, as we talked together at her 
home, “how many home troubles are 
caused by the helplessness of women in 
money adis I know of one woman who 
came to me in tears, saying: 

**Miss Wylie, I simply must learn how 
to run my house. Every time I ask my 
husband for money there is a regular 

uarrel. He demands an accounting, and 

don't know where the money goes. I 
don't know prices, or where to buy cheaply, 
or how to manage my house. I’ve never 
had any training in those things." 

Miss Wylie put her into a class, and two 
months later the wife, radiant and happy, 
told her there was no more trouble at 
home, that she had stopped leakage and 


waste, and that she had even been able to ` 


save money on her household allowance. 
And she frankly admitted she owed it all 
to Miss Wylie. 

Another time, a telephone operator in a 
brokerage office asked to join a class in 


D 


brokerage terms. She said the brokers 
“fired” orders at her to telephone this or 
that man about so many shares bid or 
asked, and that often, confused by tech- 
nical terms, she made mistakes. 

“T’ve lost all respect for myself," she 
told Miss Wylie. “My ignorance is appall- 
ing. I want to know what these men are 
talking about instead of just being a par- 
rot, repeating what I hear." 

It is for such women that Miss Wylie 
gives her courses. She instructs in the use 
of checks, notes, discounts, stocks, and 
bonds. She shows housewives how to 
keep their accounts, as she believes there 
need be no more loss in a household than 
there is in a well-conducted business. 

“A women came to me the other day 
about her apartment house," Miss Wylie 
said. ‘She had been running it at a loss, 

‘and didn’t understand why. I questioned 
her about her tenants. She didn’t know 
how many she had; she had a vague 
knowledge of the average rent paid, and 
she hadn’t taken into account the fact that 
real estate in the neighborhood had de- 
preciated in value. I deal with women of 
that type every day. Not stupid, not 
mentally luy, but just uninformed." 

Few textbooks are used in Miss Wylie's 
courses. She gives a practical problem 
about the use of checks or the value of a 
bond, and she helps the students work the 

problem out, explaining it in simple lan- 
guage. 4 
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ELIZABETH RACHEL WYLIE 


A New York woman who teaches other women to understand business. Wives come to 
her for instruction in household management, and women who work in offices take 
lessons from her which enable them to get on faster in their jobs. Stated briefly—she 
teaches women to understand what men are talking about when they talk business 


Miss Wylie, however, is doing more than 
training people for better positions, or in- 
structing women how to manage their es- 


tates. She is awakening women to the very 
real fact that their chances of Keeping their 
husbands’ love and interest is about fifty 


per cent greater if they know what he is 
talking about when he casually mentions 
at the dinner table that he endorsed a note 
for Jones to-day or that it was a bull mar- 
ket. And if wives can help in a business deal 
through their knowledge of business af- 
fairs, they will receive greater respect 
and appreciation from their husbands. 

Since the entrance of America into the 
war, and since the women of New York 
have the vote, Miss Wylie’s students have 
largely increased. omen whose hus- 
bands have entered some branch of the 
service are training for business jobs. 
Others who feel that their husbands are 
holding back because of their helplessness 
are taking courses to make themselves ef- 
ficient in an office. 

“T would feel that I was not doing my 
bit," one woman said determinedly, “‘if I 
did not make myself able to earn a living." 

And as for suffrage—there are many 
women who wish to learn something of the 
financial problems of State and Govern- 
ment so that they will know how to dis- 
cuss these questions with respect to candi- 


, dates or policy. 


“One of the interesting developments," 
Miss Wylie says, “is the number of nurses 
who are going into the business world. 
And because of their training, they are do- 
ing splendidly.” 

I asked Miss Wylie to tell me of one case 
where she thought she had done the most 
good. She thought a moment and then she 
spoke of a beautiful woman who had come 
to her some months previous, and said: 

" My husband is a Wall Street man. A 
few nights ago some friends were at the 
house and they were talking about the 
market with him. I asked a very foolish 
question, and although the men tried to 
control their mirth 1 could see how em- 
barrassed and disgusted my husband was 
at my ignorance. I realized then how little 
I knew about his business and that I was 
really not his chum and partner but merely 
his housekeeper. It's humiliating and de- 
grading, and, with your help, I'm going to 
remedy the situation as soon as possible." 

And what Miss Wylie did for that 
woman she has done for many others. 
She has discovered the hidden secrets of 
many women and by her training has 
made them happy and efficient. And the 
largest reward she gets from her work is 
when some woman says that the whole 
course of her life has been broadened and 
changed by the lifting of the veil of. mystery 
that often surrounds the simplest of busi- 
ness problems. ALFRED GRUNBERG 


“Beauty Pays,’ Said Frank Miller—and Proved It 


HE really Big Show in Nature is 

a great personality effectively ex- 

pressing itself. This.is the spec- 

tacle presented by Frank A. Mil- 

ler, out in Riverside, California, 
and, indeed, by the whole Mission Inn 
family. And the properties are little 
things, like a mountain, an “inn” enter- 
taining five hundred, and the chief civic 
features of the little town, which the genius 
of this man has made one of the pilgrimage 
places of southern California. 


'To develop a mountain, make people . 


love it as he loves it, plant it, build roads 


to its summit, then to institute there an 
Easter sunrise service, last year attended 
by twenty-two thousand people—that is 
some of it. But Frank Miller says: 

“Oh, no! Jacob Riis came out here and 
suggested the service. President Taft un- 
veiled the tablet. Henry Van Dyke popu- 
larized the service when in 1913 he con- 
ducted it. Henry E. Huntington has put 
fifteen thousand dollars into the road build- 
ing. Charles M. Lorimer of Minneapolis 
has planted forty thousand trees there. I 
didn't do anything." 

But it is Frank Miller who is there day 


after day, with his coat off, at work among 
the men. And now his latest dream is 
dawning—the building of a great stadium 
to seat twenty thousand, there on the 
summit of Mount Rubidoux, with River- 
side and the valley and the snow-capped 
mountains for background of the stage, 
the only stadium in the world on a moun- 
tain top. There a giant California cedar 
cross has been set to honor Fra Junipero 
Serra, the Franciscan monk who first 
planted the cross on the Pacific coast; but 
the mountain will be no less a memorial to 
Frank Miller. 


- 


The man is like the mountain, huge and 
responsive and familiar to everybody. He 
has built an inn which is a treasury of an- 
tiques, and housed it in an entire city 
block, which preserves the lovely Mission 
architecture whose continuance on the 
coast it is one of his gospels to practice, 
and topped it with a campanile whose bells 
are a daily voice. 

* Beauty pays," he replied, when they 
told him that such a place would never 
live, and he has proved it. “ Beauty pays" 
has made him a dominating figure in 
southern California, and made the Mission 
Inn family known up and down the coast. 
Frank Miller, master of the Inn; his sister, 
Mrs. Alice Richardson, the manager; his 
son-in-law, De Witt Hutchings, a Prince- 
ton man of scholarly attainment, assistant 
manager; his brother, Edward Miller, clerk ; 
his daughter and wife active in the business 
offices; his niece, the hostess. But all the 
guests belong to the family, for to each on 
arrival goes a basket of oranges, with 
*Happy is the house that shelters a 
friend" inscribed on Mrs. Richardson's 
card. The Inn is one of the few large tour- 
ist hotels in the world whose manager is a 
woman. Everyone told Frank Miller 
that this was not “wise,” but he and Mrs. 
Richardson have proved its wisdom. 

Once, in Europe, Frank Miller asked a 
chance fellow traveler where he could find 
quaint and distinctive hotels, to give him 
suggestions for his own. And the stranger 
unsuspectingly replied, “The hotel you 
ought to see is in the United States, in 
California, at Riverside, owned by a man 
named Miller." 

Fort years ago, when he was a boy, 
Frank Miller worked barefoot mixing the 
adobe for the little hut which stands in the 
freunde as tea-house and billiard-room, 

ut was once the main hotel, the Glen- 
wood Tavern, kept by his father, who had 
left Wisconsin in 1874, and built in the 
middle of the block—for which he later 
pad three hundred and seventy-five dol- 
ars and thought himself cheated. ''The 
boarding-house business," as Frank Miller 
refers to his work, was accidentally en- 
tered on by the family when a neighbor's 
house burned, and he was taken in by the 
Millers. Their first regular boarder left 
because they charged him twenty-eight 
dollars a month. Now, in the season, it is 
not uncommon for a thousand tourists to 
motor to the Inn on Sundays and lunch in 
the Refectorio, with its ceiling of stone and 
groined arches, or in the patio, among the 

alms and Brazilian macaws, where the 
Mission Inn Troubadours, in costume, 
sing old Spanish songs. 

"There is no other music at “meal-time.” 
Frank Miller took a vote of his guests 
through one season, and discovered that 
they liked their music and their food 
served separately. So three times a day, in 
the beautiful Cloister music-room, built 
like the great hall of a castle and hun 
with ancient Spanish banners and filled 
with antiques, thes are concerts of organ, 
harp, violin and voice. 

* Beauty pays." And Frank Miller has 
proved it in the affairs of his town, too. 

“Stop telling chambers of commerce 
and common councils to appreciate art, 
and just make them see that, other things 
being equal, those towns get ahead faster 
that kalajan wide-awake civic develop- 
ment to bea real business bringer,” he says. 

He brought to Riverside the picturesque 
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FRANK MILLER 


A southern California hotel keeper who has made his inn and its surround- 
ings one of the most beautiful sights in Amerića. He has developed a 
mountain, planted it, built roads to its summit, and made people love it as 


he loves it. 


He is planning still greater achievements, and the thousands 


to whom he has given so much pleasure wish him all the luck in the world 


Sherman Institute, a government Indian 
school of large grounds and many build- 
ings, and of late the half million dollar 
citrus experiment station of the University 
of California. At the entrance to the town 
he has made a cascade down the mountain 
sides among tumbling rocks, and keeps a 
searchlight sweeping it at night. 'On 
“Orange Day" in March, when all Cali- 
fornia buys boxes of oranges and sends 
them to its friends, autos of singers go 
about the streets of Riverside, stopping at 
the principal public buildings, and at the 
orange packing houses, where the ma- 
chinery is stilled while the banjos and 
uitars and voices sing Spanish songs. 
hey are the Mission Inn Troubadours and 
Frank Miller is engineering the serenade. 
* When you have anything colorful in 
the old customs of your town, dig them 
” “e » 
up and use them," he says. "We've got a 
lot that the European cities haven't got— 
if we'd show off.’ 
He is a successful business man, a mem- 
ber of the Riverside chamber of commerce, 
and he believes in, and practices, modern 


business methods; but he has more time 
for people—for just human beings—than 
Pt r A else in Riverside. When Booker 
Washington died, the negroes of the town 
were invited to the cloister music-room at 
the Inn to hold a memorial service. When, 
of late, the Japanese situation was thought 
by some to be delicate, Frank Miller gave 
a dinner to sixty Japanese and Americans 
in honor of a paar uest at the Inn, 
under the two flags and the pictures of the 
President and the Emperor. Among the 
three hundred employees at the Inn are 
Japanese, Chinese, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Americans, American Indians, and vario: ~ 
Europeans. When Frank Miller frescoed 
the ceiling of his Inn kitchen with scenes 
from early California history, and hung 
Chinese embroideries and Chinese woo 
carvings about the gallery where the Chi- 
nese servants sleep, carved mottoes on the 
kitchen wall, and reproduced kitchen ves- 
sels in copper and pewter for ornament, 
he was unconsciously writing the best ad- 
vertisement the Inn ever had, Another ex- 
ample of “ Beauty pays." ZONA GALE 


This Man Knows 20,000 Crooks 


UCKED far down in the financial 
columns of a Detroit newspaper 
you can find the bank clearings. 
Of an average day they read some- 
thing like this; 

"Clearings, $9,023,011.58; balance, 
$752,942.78. Clearings to this date a year 
ago were $865,422,207.50; this year's 
clearings to date, $1,216,920,298.96.” 

Making up those clearings are 
the tremendous pay rolls of the 
motor car factories, and their 
heavy dividends. Deposits in 
Detroit banks run far into the 
millions. Protecting these there 
are, of course, the latest mechan- 
ical and electrical devices; there 
are time locks, the most modern 
mechanism in safe construction 
and vault building, the most in- 
tricate of combinations. 

But, better than these, there is, 

Frank Wilkinson. i 
' To the police in Bath, Maine, 
his is a familiar name; the guard- 
ians of life and property in San 
Francisco know him; by crooks 
of all classes in the United States 
he is hated, but respected. The 
know him as “the camera eye." 

A police judge once said of 
Wilkinson that he was "worth 
more than one hundred police- 
men in protecting Detroit." 

This because of the detective's 
uncanny ability in knowing faces. 
There is no way of telling the ex- 
act number that are catalogued 
within the recesses of his brain. 
Wilkinson doesn't know pre- 
cisely, but he thinks it is about 
twenty thousand. 

And he never makes a mistake 
in one! ` 

Next to knowing criminals, 
not to err is most important. 
Once make a mistake and the 
underworld loses some of its fear 
and respect. 3 

Studying faces is a business 
with Wilkinson. There is little 
or no sentiment to it. He simply 

lays the game to win, and he 
bos a private collection of police 
photographs that is superior to 
any collection in police headquarters in 
any city in the United States barring, 
perhaps, New York. 

“There is no formula to success in re- 
membering faces,” says Wilkinson; “with 
me it is largely a matter of intuition. I 
never attempt to recall the features of per- 
sons not catalogued as crooks. I know 
that persons who are playing the game 
on the square will speak to me when meet- 
ing. Crooks do not hail you; you’ve got to 
hail them. If I tried to remember every- 
cne I meet I would soon be getting faces 
all mixed up. That is something I cannot 
afford to do. 

“Every man has something different in 
his make-up. There is something in the ex- 
pression of the eye, the shape of the nose, 
the twist of the eyebrows, the curl of the 
lip, the droop of the chin, or the curve of 
the ear, that can be caught if you are look- 
ing for peculiarities. 

“There is an expression of individuality 
in a man’s walk. He drops his shoulders, 
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or he shuffles, or he has an odd gait, or he 
swings his feet differently from other men. 
It’s easier to recognize a criminal by his 
walk than any other way. For, no matter 
how he may disguise his features, he can- 
not get away from his habitual manner of 
walking." ‘ 

Several months ago he was standing in 
front of a big banking institution which, 


FRANK WILKINSON ' 


A Detroit detective who is a wonder at remembering 

crooks. He knows, and could identify, at least 20,000. He 

doesn't try to remember honest men's faces. That isn't 

his business! All his strength goes into his job—which 

is that of knowing the looks and other physical char- 

acteristics of just as many “bad eggs” as possible 
L] 


by the way, is not far from one of the city's 
principal depots and is on one of the main 
thoroughfares of Detroit. 

Down the street, swinging along in an 
athletic stride, came a bie man of im- 
portant mien. . 

Wilkinson was attracted. He watched 
the stranger. He saw him turn into the 
bank. \ / 

“Cover me," cried the detective to his 
peor * there's a big bank crook, Phil 

ambele, alias Bailey.' 

The two officers ran up the steps. At 
the door Wilkinson's partner dropped be- 
hind. The stranger was standing over near 
a paying teller's window talking to a sten- 
ographer. 

Stepping across to the grated opening, 
Wilkinson laid his hand on the man's 
shoulder and said: 

“When did you get in town?” 

"Whom are you addressing?" pom- 
pously inquired the stranger, with a show 
of indignation. 


“Can that stuff, Lambele,” snapped the 
detective. 

* You're badly mistaken, sir," angrily 
cried the other. “My name is Stewart, 
William T. Stewart. I represent the Or- 
pheum Vaudeville Circuit. Here is my 
card, sir!" 

“Come on. You make me weary.” 

Wilkinson took him by the arm and 
led him outdoors. Still protest- 
ing, the stranger went down the 
street. In headquarters Wilkin- 
son turned his coat inside out, and 
in one sleeve uncovered a hook 
with hidden springs, used in 
reaching inside cages and pullin 
out whatever money hanes 
to be in sight. s 

“You got me,” confessed the 
crook. “Im Lambele—but who 
are you?" 

"I'm Wilkinson," came the 
quiet answer. 

The arrested man began to 
swear. He ended with: 

“Well, I was warned. They 
told me you'd knock me off if I 
showed up in Detroit. But I took 
a chance." 

'The picture Wilkinson had of 
the crook was in his private col- 
lection. It had been taken more 
than ten years before and Wilkin- 
son had not looked at it in years. 
Lambele had been caught, tried 
and sentenced to a term for 
stealing ten thousand dollars in 
bills from a bank in Boston, and 
Wilkinson had thought him still 
in prison. Wilkinson had never 
seen Lambele, and since the pic- 
ture had been taken he had 
affected heavy, horn-rimmed eye- 
glasses and was fifty pounds 
heavier. 

But Wilkinson had identified 
him by the squint in one eye, the 
shape of his forehead and his 
bushy eyebrows. 

Wilkinson’s first bit of “ mug- 
ging" was in New York City in 
1892. He was attached to a 
private detective agency, and 
with a partner was walking on 
the Park Row side of the old 
post-office. They passed a man and Wil- 
kinson exclaimed: 

*"There's Charley Allen." 

Back in the office he mentioned it to his 
superior. The man at the desk denied the 
identity. i 

* You're wrong, Wilkinson. Allen is do- 
ing time up the river." 

he following night a safe was blown in 
Hoboken,. New Jersey, by. Allen and two 
or three others. They were captured and 
locked up in the Ludlow Street jail. They 
escaped from there. Allen is‘now serving 
out a sentence in England. 

Wilkinson is fifty-two years old. He has 
been shot at a dozen times, or more, and 
once he was nearly killed. A gunman's 
bullet crashed through his left cheek, com- 
ing out at the base of his brain. 

“Tm not going to die,” he protested, as 
the surgeons shook their heads; “I’m go- 
ing to get better. I’m going to get the 
crook who plugged me." 


And he did. N. B. BEASLEY 
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“Fashion is my passion, 

I am always up-to-date. 
And a steaming plate of "Campbell's' s 
Is my favorite fashion-plate.” 


Economy is “all the fashion” 
And a mighty wise fashion it is. 


Right-minded people always believe in sensible 
economy. To-day they are proud of it. No matter how 
. much money they have they are ashamed to waste it. 


Every intelligent and patriotic housewife studies food values, studies 
to provide her table with ample nourishment of the right kind at the 


least expense. 


“Live well, but wisely and without waste!" 
Food Administration asks of us all. 


That is what the National 
And there is no food-product which 


gives you more practical help in this direction than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Wholesome, hearty, tempting—it supplies the 
food elements most needed to complete a prop- 
erly balanced diet. 

We use selected beef to make the full-bodied 
satisfying stock. With this we combine choice 
white potatoes, Canadian rutabagas and tender 
Chantenay carrots—diced. Also small green 
peas, "baby" lima beans, ‘‘Country Gentleman" 

‘corn, Dutch cabbage, celery, parsley, green okra 


Let your grocer send you a dozen or 


. 

21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
M Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail icelli 


LOOK FOR THE 


and a puree of fine tomatoes. We add plenty 
of barley and rice, a sprinkling of alphabet 
macaroni and a delicate bit of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers to enhance the attractive 
flavor. 

Pure, rich in food value, and its use involving 
no waste nor cooking expense for you—this 
nourishing soup is in every sense as economical 
as it is appetizing and delicious. 


more at a time, and keep it on hand. 


VEGETA 
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A Simple Way to Record Wages 


for Taxation 


Concerns which use the Burroughs 
Employees’ Wage and Tax Return 
Poster do not find the Government’s 
requirements a hardship. 


The form reproduced at the left 


ADDRESS OCCUPATION . ; > 
2467 A^) 2 " shows a simple, easily-made, easily- 
7 , d E Lor- maintained record which makes com- 
DATE EMPLOYED DATE LEFT pilation of the returns speedy and 
cre )..29 trouble-proof. 


Look at the 


- JAN 6 15.24 SEP 1 15.00 Machine- Made Form 
VANS 3 14.19 SEP 8 17.70 Most of the concerns which have 
JAN2 0 16.00 SEP 15 18.56 adopted the Burroughs way of making 
JAN2 7 1498 SEP2 2 15.25 this figure-work automatic, use a card 
FEB 3 20.55 SEP2 9 1514 or a ledger-leaf similar in principle to 
FEBLO 1745 oct 6 14.98 "e one n at ee Whee se 
rei? 1650 cris — A344: | aae eee E 
FEB2 4 15.56 ocT20 17.50 which is a simple and rapid process on 
MAR 3 173.8 oct27 1745 the Burroughs. The card is inserted 
MAR 1 O 19.57 NOV 3 17:54. n e machine, ahd an nie date pons 
MARL 7 1610 NOV 10 18.74 automatically it is only necessary 
$ depress such keys as register the amount 
"S : : d NOVi 7 1127 of the payment. The process takes 
. NOV 24 . longer to describe than to perform; 
APR 7 17:50 DEO 4 20.56 almost any clerk can make entries so 
APR14 16.76 44 rapidly that the time it takes to keep 
APR2 4 8.45 kids 1 : re 2: the cards (or noct) complete and 
: correct is negligible—in comparison 
APR2 8 19.72 DEC2 8 18.84 with the time it takes to make up 
MAY 5 16.58 pEc2 9 21.355 reports at the end of the year by going 
MAY2 2 18.70 back to complicated sources to get 
MAY 1 9 17.24 87158239 every employee's total. 
MAY2 6 15:65 The simplicity and flexibility of this 
JUN 2 16.50 pee make it Eae to ad sort 
of business, and to any payroll system 
pend : : De " that may be in use. 
j Full information about what can be 
AMES 1 LA 5 expected of the method and machine 
JUN3 0 17.50 in your business will be gladly sup- 
JUL 7 16.35 plied—without obligation on your 
JUL 1 4 14.56 part, of course. 
JUL21 8.37 
Cm JUL2 8 17:25 
5 TEE 1745 | TIME LOW AS$125 
| AUG 2 5 13.34 
f 
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A Burroughs Machine (No. 146) 
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Makes It Easy 


The Government requires from every employer 
an annual report of amount paid to each individual 
employee who earns $800 or more. 


There’s a Burroughs machine—the No. 146 
Employees’ Wage and Tax Return Poster—which 
furnishes the simplest, easiest, most economical way 
of meeting that requirement. 


It eliminates all digging into 
complicated records for tax 
return data; and the collating 
and checking of dozens—or 
scores—of sheets for each 
total wanted. 


It keeps a complete and cor- 
rect record of all the facts— 
and all in one place. When 
the year-end comes the work is 
ready, the figures right at hand. 


Best of all, perhaps, it re- 
quires no working-out of a 
special system to meet the 
requirements of your partic- 


ular business; it fits in any- 
where. It uses either cards 
or ledger leaves, and it is so 
simple to operate that any of 
your clerks can keep the work 
always up to date, always 
right, always neat and legible 


and rapidly-performed. 


But the usefulness of the ma- 
chine to your business doesn’t 
stop with its work as an Em- 
ployees’ Wage and Tax Return 
Poster. It does ledger post- 
ing, too, and statement-mak- 
ing, and other figure-work. 


Next year’s report to the Government will be easy (even 
though returns are demanded for every one of your employees) if 
you put a Burroughs Employees’ Wage and Tax Return Poster 
on the work now. And you can count as an *'extra" the better- 
ment to your business which the other uses of a Burroughs 
machine always bring to any business, large or small. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME@ 


Over 100 Burroughs Models 


The wide range of Burroughs Models 
includes a Burroughs for any business— 
large or small. 


Consult your banker or telephone book 
for the address of the nearest of the 189 
Burroughs offices in the United States 
and Canada. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained 
in other principal cities of the world. 


y. = 
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That Puffed Rice Got 
Will Never be Forgotten 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Rice it became at 
once a national sensation. At countless expositions, large and 
small, it was the center of attraction. 

We opened a lunch room in the heart of New York. And 
tens of thousands came there to get Puffed Rice, Puffed Wheat, 
and Corn Puffs. 

We sent automobiles the country over to exhibit these 
bubble grains. And whole communities gathered about to 
see them. 

Now they are morning, noon and night foods to the millions. 
They are chief of the breakfast dainties. 


The Ideal Noonday Lunch 


Countless men have found in Puffed Grains the ideal noon- 
day lunch. In bowls of milk they form a favorite supper. 

Girls use them in home candy making. Boys eat them dry, 
like peanuts, when at play. 

All because they make whole grains into airy, flaky tidbits. 
They taste like bubbled nut meats. And they easily digest. 


Every food cell is explodéd. Every atom feeds. Yet they 
seem like flavory confections. 


Puffed Puffed 


Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


Rice 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


All Puffed Grains are steam-exploded—shot from guns—after an hour of 


fearful heat. Thus every granule is fitted to digest. "That is the purpose of 
Puffed Grains—to make whole grains wholly digestible. No other process 
does for grain foods what this process does. 

Please remember that. The best way of serving rice, wheat or corn is in 


this scientific form. 


Otto 


(Continued from page 12) 


on the flag. I run.two hundred yards an’ 
arrived just as the ambulance started to 
drive off 

“*You’re from the U. S. A.? I says to 
the driver. He was nothin’ but a child, 
though large for his years. 

“Right-o,’ he says: ‘Boston, Mass.’ 

* Where's your base?’ I says. ‘If it’s 
handy, I'll drop over some evenin’. I'm 
from Wyoming. Stigers.is my name— Bill 
Stigers. How's everything? How's your 
maw? How's—' 

** Hell," he says, an’ drove off, leav- 
in' me standin' there watchin' his little 
ole ambulance till it was clean out of 
sight. 


23 ELL, things run along same as 
usual for two months more, an' 
then come a fine mawnin' without a cloud 
an’ a nice cheerful blue sky. There was no 
shellin that mawnin’; là hardly have 
knowed where I was except that a steady 
breeze was blowin' from the Boche to us 
across No Man's Land. i 

“I was back with the gun teams that 
day. The Fifth Batt’ry, which was on the 
left flank of the C'nadians, hooked up with 
the Seventh, as I have said, on the right, 
an' a French batt'ry of 75's on the left. 
The Fifth was twenty-five hundred yards 
from the first-line trenches, an' the teams 
an' limbers was in a hoss dugout under a 
knoll about a thousan' yards behind the 
batt’ry. 

“Up till now we was called the lucky 
Fifth, havin’ lost only thirty-two men an’ 
nine hosses in six months’ service. 

"[ had groomed Buck an’ Jenny, who 
was still with us, an’ was layin’ on my 
back on top of the knoll lookin’ up at the 
sky. Bowleg Simpson, swing team driver 
on my gun, come up an’ set down beside 
me. His off hoss, whose name was Dave, 
had cow-kicked him that mawnin’ an’ he 
set an’ cussed Dave for quite a spell. 

“‘Say, he says after a while, ‘ain’t it 
quiet? What makes it so quiet? Do you 
suppose he's found out we got iex 
trimmed ? 

** Not him,’ I says.” 

**Why not? says Bowleg. ‘Him that 
was goin’ to Paris in thirty days. This 
ain't Paris.’ 

“*No,’ I says, ‘this ain't Paris, but it 
don’t look like Berlin much, neither.’ 

“Bowleg looked out over the country 
round about. The face of nature in them 
pue had had the smallpox, an' had it 

ad. 

“*No,’ he says, ‘it don’t, an’ that's the 
truth. What's that smoke up ahead 
there? Look, Bill!’ 

“T set up an’ looked. All along where the 
Boche trenches ran was a cloud of greasy- 
lookin’ brown smoke. 

* "They're burnin’ villages!’ yells Bow- 
leg, sudden. "That's what they're doin'— 
burnin' villages! What did I tell you, 
Yank? They're gettin ’ready to leg it. 


Dove got enough! What did I tell you?” 


was all cherky an' excited for a min- 

, "a 

ute; an' then I thought of somethin'. 
"They ain't no villages there,’ I says, ‘they 
ain't nothin’ that would burn where that 


.| smoke’s comin’ from. That's comin’ from 
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Fifteen Years .. 
on à Stairway 


Gh 95 nee e. it with a Hammer 
Bl ELOOR VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


OOKING backward through the flight of time fifteen years, 
the grown children of Mr. Arthur J. Soucie, Medina, N. Y., 
see themselves as little tots, playing on a stairway newly 

finished with “61” Floor Varnish. . 
About this, Mr. Soucie says, ‘‘Fifteen years ago I applied ‘“61”’ 
` Floor Varnish to the stairway in my home. The ‘‘61” stood up 
so well that I did not consider it necessary to refinish these stairs 
until a few weeks ago. You may be sure I refinished them with 

“61”? Floor Varnish.” 


y itralite 

WHITE ENAMEL 
The surpassing 
beauty and good- 
ness of Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White 
Enamel, is the rea- 
son for its use in 
the White House 
at Washington. 


While this incident is not an every-day 
occurrence, it is an actual experience with 

61" Floor Varnish. "There are, how- 
ever, many other similar incidents on 
record, where ‘“61” has withstood the 
countless footsteps for years, as well as 
many grueling tests in actual service. 

“61” Floor Varnish stains and var- 
nishes in one operation, making it univer- 
sally useful around the house, not only 


for floors, but also for furniture and wood- 
work of all kinds. 

“61”? is sold in six attractive, semi- 
transparent wood-stain colors: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Forest Green and also the Natural and 
Ground Color. These colors have the 
same long-wearing durability as the Nat- 
ural or clear ‘61’? which has been on the: 
market more than a quarter of a century. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘“61’’ and try the hammer test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and 
sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt 
& Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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— Troop movement over T'arvia- 
treated Government Post-Road, leading 
from Fort Sam Houston, Teras 


The Roads Must Help the Railroads 


The whole internal commerce 
of the East is in a snarl, and 
it will be so intermittently till 
the end of the war and after. 


Parallel with every railroad 
run the public highways. 
They are not clogged with 
traffic. 


But they are 
clogged with mud 
or with neglect 
in various sec- 
tions of the 
through-routes 
and the great swarm of motor- 
trucks traverse them slowly 
and with difficulty. 


Clear those roads, the mation 
needs them! 


Make your town, your county, 
keep up its part of the great 
arteries. 

It's no time to tolerate poor 


roads that might be easing the 
overload of the railways. 


Harvia 


PM  G UM rWo H 


Such roads call for labor and 
materials that are needed 
elsewhere. 


Build and treat your roads with 
Tarvia. 

'The Nation's plea to our local 
governments to refrain from 
public works 
that can wait 
till the end of 
the war does not 
apply to roads. 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 


Roads were never 
so vital as right 
now. They will help uswinthe war. 


Illustrated booklet describing the 
various Tarvia treatments free on 
request. ^ 


mummin rannan 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 
organized a Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems, If 
you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter 
will have the prompt attention of experienced engi- 
neers. "The service is free for the asking. If you 
want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 


gu 
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Summis 


Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal oronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver Bt. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 


Central iN 


Military truck-tratns need 
Tarria roads for effictency 


Tarvtadutlt road, N. 
Matn St., Providence, R. I. 


their first-line trenches. Go down an’ get 
the leftenant, quick!’ 

“But Bowleg just stood an’ begun to 
point, with his mouth openin’ an’ shuttin’ 
like the gills of a fish. I looked where he 
was pointin’, an’ my mouth come open, 
too. Over to the left, as far as I could see, 
was men in light blue, without guns, just 
staggerin’ an’ stumblin’ an’ fallin’. 

“<The French! says Bowleg in a whis- 
per. “They’re comin back! My God, Bill, 
they’re comin’ back!’ 

"Ust TILL then, as I have said, it had 
been quiet along the whole front, 
but as me an' Bowleg jumped for the dug- 
out entrance every Tay in the sector 
pened up, an’ howitzer shells sailed over 
like trains of cars, an’ the Berthas an’ Jack 
gonn; an’ all their offspring, begun to 
eave up land geysers every way you 
looked. 

“We met the leftenant runnin’ up the 
knoll. He took one look an’ then yelled 
somethin’ which we couldn’t hear but 
understood perfect. 

“*Hitch—you flat-feet! yells Bowleg in 
the dugout entrance. He run for his team 
an’ I run for mine, an’ the rest done like- 
wise. In about three minutes we was on 
our way to the guns, number one limber 
at the bead of the column, the leftenant 
ridin’ at the left of the limber, his hoss’s 
head on a level with me. I heard him say, 
‘Too late,’ once, an’ that’s the last I ever 
heard of him. I seen ‘Killed,’ after his 
name in a London paper, so he must have 

ot it as we went up, but I never seen it 
if he did. We lost number four limber, too, 
an’ I never seen that, neither. What I 
was lookin’ at was the French that was all 
about us by now. 

“Shrapnel was burstin’ over ’em an’ 
H. E.’s among 'em, but not to account for 
all them that was clawin’ the air an’ fallin’. 
Those that we passed close had their 
pao comin' out an' their faces was a 
kind of yellowish green, an’ their eyes was 
stickin’ out of their eye-sockets most hor- 
rible to see. 

“*What is it? I kep’ askin’ myself. An’ 
then I recollected that greasy smoke, an’ 
it come to me that it was somethin’ new 
an’ most particular hellish, an’ that the 
war would be ended soon—the wrong way. 

“An’ next I seen the Fifth Batt’ry. They 
was firin’ at will with no tilt to the gun 
muzzles, an’ I watched the burst of num- 
ber one gun an’ seen the first Boche I had 
ever saw, clear an’ plain out in the open. 

“T mind what a jolt they give me, them 
Boches. I don’t know why they did— 
they was just men in field gray, with hel- 
mets, comin’ on ata kind of dog-trot. They 
looked just like I knowed they would, but 
somehow they didn’t seem real. It didn’t 
seem like they could be that close, just 
trottin’ along. I looked at the guns again, 
an’ I seen we wouldn't get to 'em in time, 
an' I knowed we wouldn't be called the 
lucky Fifth no more. Then an N. C. run 
out toward us an’ signaled: 'Halt—retire! 


an’ spun around twice an’ fell on his face. 
$ [1 


he lead swung his team at the com- 
mand, an' as we come around I seen the 
major an' he seen me. He brought his left 
arm up stiff an' down to his side again, 
twice, an' then he grinned." 
“Why did he do that?” I interrupted. 
“T don't rightly know. It was in our 
elk-huntin’ code back in the old days. I'd 


signal that way when we was close to game 
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. The Future of 
The Republic 


Our faith in the future of the Republic 
Tire is as firm as our faith in the nation 
whose name it bears. 


We, too, have held steadfastly to high 
ideals, trying to live up to the splendid 
significance of the name Republic. 


We have a conviction that, in business 
as in statesmanship, soon or late, right 
principles prevail. 


The men who founded this business 
began it with an honest intention—with 
a simple faith in the ultimate success 
of a good tire. 


We are reaping the reward of their 
stubborn conviction that people will dis- 
criminate in favor of an honest product. 


It is generally admitted, now, that 
Republic Tires do last longer. 


We are sure of the future of Republic 
Tires because we are trying to be true 
to the traditions of the past. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAgGGARD 
PAT. SEP. /5-22-1908 

Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


REPUBLIC TIRES 


i 
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The KNOWN car will have 
a “waiting list” this year. 


Utility is now the national buying reason. The public 
wants only cars of proved reliability built by established 
companies. With output reduced because of war manu- 
facture there will be a shortage of preferred cars. If you her E 
expect to buy a KING this year, ORDER EARLY. buoni 


Following a successful but smaller “Eight” and a popular ‘‘Four,” 
this sixty horse power King is beginning its third year of world- 
wide operation, with practically no mechanical change except a s 
general refinement which continues at all times. The chassis has y 
proved its power, stamina and economy in every climate the world 
over and its recent use for armored cars and war ambulances is 
final evidence of its reliability under all conditions. 


The King “Foursome”—a body type originated by this Company, 
and now widely followed—was declared by many to be the hand- 
somest at the New York Automobile Show. You are urged to ex- 
amine and drive this remarkable car. A 7-passenger Touring Car 
and a 7-passenger Sedan are. two other popular King models. 


\ 


Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer. n k 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 


——ÀÀ 


The Car of No Regrets” 


Otto, by Joon TAInNTOR FOOTE 


an’ I wanted to take a look-see. It meant, 
‘I’m goin’ on alone.’ ” : 
Bill sucked at his pipe, giving me a 
s 6€ D 
troubled look meanwhile. “You don’t 
suppose he meant I was leavin' him, do 
bigd 
ou? 


“Why, you foolish fellow,” I said. *He'd | 


given the order, hadn’t he?” 
“Sure—to save the’ hosses.” 


“Then what’s the matter with you, | 


anyway?” 

‘I dunno. It sticks in my craw some- 
how. He was kiddin’ me, I guess. Well, 
to resoom: We had made about three 
jumps when the off-lead hoss come down, 

ringin' the other leader with him. By the 


time the dead hoss was cut out the other: 


limbers passed us, lungin’ along side by 
side. They had got about fifty yards or 
so ahead of us when a big shell, a Bertha I 
should judge, hit right between the two 
teams. 

“It knocked down every hoss in our 
team except Buck, that I was ridin’, an’ 
killed all except Buck an' Jenny an' Bow- 
leg’s Dave. It killed the lead driver an’ 
. wounded the one man that was left on the 
limber an' cut one of Jenny's legs half off. 
Jenny got to her feet by herself an' stood 
shakin' on three legs till I cut her out. I 
rubbed my hand down her nose once an' 
shot her though the head. 


“WE STARTED again after a fashion, 
skirted the hole an’ the shreds of 
men an’ hosses where the shell had struck, 
an’ went on a hundred feet before we 
ketches a small shell just behind the limber. 
It kills the wounded man, wounds Bow- 
leg, who was holdin’ him on the limber, 
an’ knocks down both hosses. I swung 
clear of Buck an’ he got to his feet, 
with a jagged tear in his- quarter, 
but Dave just stayed with his knees 
doubled under him admirin’ the shell 
bursts. He wasn’t hurt none except a 
little shell shock, an’ I give him a kick in 
the ribs to attract his attention. With that 
he heaved a sigh an’ sprawled out on his 
side like he figgered to call it a day. I 
‘didn’t have time to argue with him, so I 
cut Buck loose from the limber, got Bow- 
leg on him an’ kep’ on retirin’ accordin’ to 
orders. 

“I led Buck with one hand an’ held 
Bowleg on with the other. Bowleg had a 
shell splinter in his stomach, an’ at last 
he says for me to leave him down, that he 
wants to be sick. 

*** Be sick up there,’ I says. 

“*Look out below, says Bowleg, an’ 
vomits about a gallon of blood. ‘Did I 
miss you?’ he says. An’ I says, ‘Yes.’ 

et Becter luck next time,' says Bowleg, 
and fell off on the other side of Buck. 

“T told Buck to whoa, an’ went around 
him, but when I turned Bowleg over he had 
went west, so Í took hold of Buck an' con- 
tinued to retire. 

“I was all among the French again now. 
Most of 'em was down, but I come to one 
captain of infantry, staggerin' around aim- 
less, an' I saluted an' pointed to Buck. 
The captain looked straight at me with- 
out seein’ me. I took him by the arm an’ 
he stopped staggerin' an' stood teeterin' 
back an' forth. 

“s Asfeexton! — Asfeexion" he says, an’ 
went down, rollin’ an’ writhin’ an’ clawin' 
at his chest. Then he begun to bow his 
back like a man in a fit, an' I seen I 
couldn't keep him on the hoss. 


A corner of the Vinegar Bottling Department where Heinz Pure Vinegars 
are bottled and sealed under rigid inspection ` 


In the spotless 


HEINZ 


kitchens workers 
in clean uniforms 
reflect the spirit 
of an establish- 
ment where no 
detail is neglect- 
ed that will make 
products better. 


Sam 
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ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 


You put vinegar on food to give it zest—to make it more 
appetizing. To do this, the vinegar itself must have flavor 
and aroma. Heinz Vinegars, because of choice materials 
and long and careful aging, have a flavor and aroma that 
are delightfully apparent in the food. 

To make sure of getting Heinz Vinegars, buy them in 
glass, bottled and sealed in the Heinz establishment, dis- 
tinctly labeled with the Heinz name. They are as good as 
vinegars can be made. 

Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half- gallons 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


One of the j 
of = 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The Conaphore 
has @ smooth 
front surface. 


The only light that shoots 


Note how the mellow light from the Conaphore shoots through 


the mist. 


Photograph by L. A. Hiller 


There is no "back-glare" to confuse the driver. 


through fog and rain 


How the Conaphore gives your headlights this 
exclusive feature 


HENEVER an ordinary head- 

light beam is projected through 

fog or rain a dangerous “back- 
glare” of diffused light from his own lamps 
blurs the driver’s vision. This is the reason. 
Any ordinary light is composed of rays of 
every color blended together. The blue and 
violet rays are easily diffused by moisture 
particles, and thus become the chief cause 
of “back-glare.” 

Conaphores correct this dangerous con- 
dition because they are made of Noviol 
Glass (patented). This unique, yellowish- 
tint glass absorbs the blue and violet rays, 
and so practically eliminates “back-glare.” 
Thus the Conaphore shoots a powerful 
light right through fog and rain. 

Under any weather conditions the Cona- 
phore beam makes the easiest light for your 
eye to follow, and gives you perfect road 
vision at all times. Other motorists and 
pedestrians recognize it as the true “signal 
of safety,” and you never need to dim. 


Controls the light within legal limits 

The Conaphore entirely eliminates the 
menace of glare. It uses all the light, but 
controls it within the law’s requirements. 

Patented corrugations on the inner sur- 
face of the Conaphore bend down the light 
rays and shoot them along the road. Cylin- 
ders fan the light sidewise. This provides 
500 ft. range, with ample side illumination. 
As the height of the beam is never more 


than 42 inches, there is no chance of blind- 
ing approaching motorists and pedestrians. 
Thus the Conaphore gives you maximum 
range and at the same time kills all glare. 


Made also in clear glass 
For those who prefer, the Conaphore is 
made in clear glass. Clear glass Conaphores 
give 500 ft. range, and eliminate glare, 
but do not pierce rain and fog. We strongly 
recommend the Noviol. 


Easy to install 

Conaphores are easy to install. Your 
dealer will equip your car while you wait. 
If he has not yet received his supply of 
Ccnaphores write us, giving name, model 
and year of your car, with diameter of your 
present headlight glass. We will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


Noviol | Clear 

Price List (per pair) Glass Glass 

5 to 6% inches incl... $2.40 $1.60 
7 to 8!» inches incl... 3.50 2.50 
* 85% to10 inches incl... 4.50 3.00 
10L$ to 1114 inches incl... 6.00 4.00 


Prices 25c more per pair west of Rocky 
Mountains. 
Sizes vary by steps of 4 inch above 614 
inch size. 
CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 


Epwarp A. Cassipy Co., Mmgrs. 
40th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Manufactured by the Werld’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


(ONAPHORE 


Pierces Fog and Dust— No Glare— Range 500 feet 


QC E OE CER POL Dre MEMINI rco ar Se e Se 
CorninG GLASS WORKS ALSO MANUFACTURES PyREX ‘TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


“T figgered I’d wait an’ see if he got 
quiet. "He done so in a minute an' I led 
Buck close to him an' stooped over, aimin* 
to hoist him on to the hoss. I had just got 
hold of him good when I heard a thud an' 
| Buck screamed an’ come down on us, 
| pawin' the air. One of his front feet 
ketched me in the head an' I lost all 
erm of further events for a considerable 
spell. 


i “WHEN I come to, the moon was 

shinin’ that calm and peaceful you 
| would scarcely believe it. I lay lookin’ up 
i at it, not knowin’ where I was, but it all 
come back to me when I put my hand 
on the coldest thing I’ve ever es It 
was the face of that captain of infantry 
with the dew on it. I wiggled out from 
under Buck some abrupt an’ got to my 
feet. 

“T stood an’ looked down at Buck. He 
was all stretched out in the moonlight with 
his laigs kind of sprawly an’ stiff, an’ I 
says, ‘Good ole hoss,’ out loud, an’ went 
away from there, not knowin’ where I was 
goin’ exactly. 

"[ had a lump on my head an’ I felt 
cramped-like in my neck an' shoulders, 
but nothin' to speak of. I went on, step- 
pin' easy among all them French, till it 
come to me that I'd better head for some- 
where where somebody was alive. 

** My last orders had been ‘Retire.’ But 
there wasn't nothin' left to retire with, 
an' I thought I'd work up toward the 
batt'ry position an' see what there was to 
be seen. 

“I hadn't got far when the moon went 
behind clouds. It got so dark I couldn't 
see nothin' to speak of, an' pretty soon I 
lost track of just where I was. I seen star 
shells, though, not far off, an' the flash of 
guns, an' I headed that way an' worked 
along slow, watchin' for shell holes an' 
feelim sort of empty. 

“Once or twice I heard a groan, an’ once 
a voice said, ‘Love God Bl me, an' 'e 
will cut your bowels out" But I kep’ on 
toward the star shells an' gun flashes. 

“Then the moon come out all of a sud- 
den an' someone says 'Halt! right at my 
feet, an' there I was lookin' down into a 
shallow trench with C’nadian infantry 
layin' in it. Two steps more an' I'd of 
fell on top of 'em. : 

“Tn with you, quick,’ says one of 'em, 
an’ I slid down into the trench,which came 
about to my waist. I would of stood there, 
but my feet was knocked from under me 
sudden, an' down I come. 

**Who done that?' I says, settin' up. 

**Lie down, 'Enery, or you'll lose yer 
won'erful ’ead,’ says a little man, settin' 
scrouged against the trench wall with a 
rifle an' bayonet longer than him between 
his knees. 

**Who's that? What's goin’ on?’ says 
a voice further along the trench. 

** A wanderin’ Willie has just dropped 
in, sir, says a man layin' beside me. 

“2E wishes for to stand at hease an’ 
hobserve the scenery, sir,' says the little 
man with the rifle. 

“There was laughin’ all around, an’ 
the voice from down the trench says, 
‘Quiet there! Have that man come here 
to me!’ 

“At that all them around me pulled in 
their laigs an’ the little man says, “You 
, » bb Pd ` , 
card "im, 'Enery. Crawl along! 

“So I crawled till I come to a officer who 
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Westclox 


estclox is uo pent 
family name. Westclox 
is a name an alarm 


clock is proud to bear. Westclox 
is a mark of quality. 


All Westclox must earn the 
right to wear it. Like Big Ben, 
they must be as good all through 
as they look outside. | 

The Western Clock Co. 


makes each in the patented 
Westclox way—a better method 


of clock making. 
pivots of polished steel greatly 
reduce friction. Westclox’ run 
on time and ring on time. 


That’s why Wesiclox make good 
in the home; that’s why these clocks 
have so many friends. 


Your jeweler has them. , Ask to . 


see the Westclox line. Big Ben is 
$3.00 in the States; $4.00 in Canada. 
Or, sent prepaid on receipt of price, 
if your dealer doesn't stock him. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—4merica— Lookout— I ronclad —Sleep-M eter— Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Needle-fine . 
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If You Will Ask Your Banker’s Advice 


He will tell you that the reliability of a product 


If you ask your banker’s advice about 
buying stock in a manufacturing en- 
terprise, it’s ten to one the first question 
he asks you will be ‘“‘Who’s back of 
it?" 

For the banker knows that only 
human brains, integrity, responsibility 
and experience can make an invest- 
ment safe. 


He knows, because it's his busi- 
ness to take care of other people's 
money, and his reputation depends on 
his judgment. 


This Applies to Buying 
Motor Car Axles 


When you buy a motor car, a con- 
siderable part of the price—more than 
most men realize—covers the cost of 


' the axles. You are investing your dol- 


lars in safety, axle reliability, axle 
efficiency. t 


So you should ask, “Who’s back 


of them?” 


If the answer is ‘“Timken-Detroit,” 
what does that mean? 


It means a permanent institution 
in the automobile industry. 


It means the oldest and largest 
organization in the exclusive busi- 
ness of building axles for motor ve- 
hicles. 


It means engineering and manu- 
facturing experience that began with 
the industry and has developed with 
it. 

It means ability to improve—to 
foresee the trend in motor-car con- 
struction. Hardly any important part 
of any front or rear axle but shows the 
result of Timken-Detroit experience 
and ingenuity. 


It means long years of demon- 
strated efficiency under all condi- 
tions of road and load. 


depends on the responsibility of its maker 


It means ‘recognition of superi- 
ority by the leading car builders, 
who have year after year used Timken- 
Detroit Axles because of their actual 
performance. 


This good average, year after year, 
can only be shown by an organization 
that has itself successfully gone through 
all these years of testing and learning, 
studying and demonstrating. 


li These, after all, are the important 
things to consider in deciding what 
type of axles will last longest and give 
you the most protection and the best 
service under your passenger car or 
motor truck. 


THE 
TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders.of front and 
rear axles for both motor cars and trucks. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT 
AXLES 


Otto, by JoHN TaintToR FOOTE 
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was squattin’ in the trench smokin’ a 
cigarette, an’ he asks me who I am an’ 
where did I come from. 

“T gave him my number an’ the num- 
ber of my unit an' told him how I got 
there. I told him I wanted to get to the 
Fifth Batt’ry if I could find their position. 

“Where do you think you are?’ hesays. 

“I don’t rightly know, sir, I says, 
‘things has changed since mawnin’.’ 

“*They have, he says. "You're in a 
first-line trench,—such as it is. The 
Boches are just over there. You've come 
to your guns right enough, he says. 
"They're abet thirty yards ahead in No 
Man's Land. 

“I looked over the edge of the trench 
careful,-an’ made out the Fifth Batt'ry 
position. I could see the moonlight on 
the muzzle of number four gun. 

** Would you mind tellin’ me what done 
all this, sir? I says to the officer. 

*** Gas," he says, ‘used in violation of the 
treaty of London. Eight thousan' C'na- 
dians have been murdered to-day.’ 

“I studied how far it was to the guns, 
an' then asked him if I could crawl out to 
where they were. 

***What for?’ he says. 

***T'd like to look around,’ I says. 

*He smoked his cigarette for a minute 
an’ didn't say nothin’. ‘All right,’ he says 
sudden, ‘but don’t stay out there long. 
We're goin’ over at five. The barrage will 
start at four-thirty.’ 


* TT TOOK me all of a half-hour to get 

out to them guns. I was on my belly 
all the way, hitchin’ along with my elbows. 
Once a machine gun raked the ground in 
front of me an’ throwed mud in my face, 
an’ once a Minenwerfer busted just be- 
hind me an’ it rained mud for what seemed 
like five minutes. 

“When I got to the guns it was better. 
The emplacements was sunk an’ the guns 
had been concealed with boughs an’ the 
like so I could stand up without bein’ 
seen from the Boche trenches. I went 
from gun to gun an’ saw what was around 
each. I found the major back of number 
one gun. He had four bayonet holes in 
him an’ his left hand had been cut off—he 
wore a seal ring on that hand. I saw two 
of the subs an’ counted eighty others of 
the batt’ry an’ a lot more f didn’t count, 
bein’ mixed with dead Huns in the gun 
pits an’ elsewhere. 

“After that I set on the trail of number 
one gun, lookin’ at the moon an’ wonderin’ 
if it was me settin’ there, or somebod 

_else. It didn’t seem like it could be me. It 
didn’t seem like it could be the same old 
moon shinin’ down. It ought to of growed 
red or puckered up or done somethin’ ex- 
cept just be so peaceful an’ mild. 

“Gas? I says to myself, ‘used despite 
their signed word. Eight thousan’ dead, 
not countin’ the French, an’ the major, an’ 
the batt’ry . . : all in a few hours . . . an’ 
that moon ain't turned a hair . . . just 
lets it go on. Bill, it's gettin' too much 
for you. If you keep on tryin’ to under- 
stand it your head'll bust.’ 

“Then it come to me how I'd like to 
talk with somebody I knowed. It wasn't 
no use to go back to that trench, they 
was all strangers there. I wanted to get 
away from the thoughts that was crowdin’ 
an’ curdlin’ in me by talking, easy an’ 
natural, with somebody I'd knowed be- 

fore all hell had busted loose. 


Uniform Tires or 
66 99 e 
“Lottery” Tires? 
Decide Between Them, Once for All 


“Weve Created A Body Of 
Master Tire Builders" 


IRES contain much handwork. Hence they must always differ 
in mileage as the men who build them differ. To make tires 
uniform—as Miller has done — "human variables" must go. This 
explains why all the tires of any other brand are not so good as the 


` best of that brand. - 


Moreover, there is no way (when you buy) to tell the “lucky” 


tire from the faulty. 


At one time Miller Tires varied as the others do. Now 99 Millers 


in 100 exceed the standard guarantee. 


Less than one per cent ever require adjustment. That means that 


Miller Tires are 99 per cent excellent. 


And in Akron, Ohio, where seven-tenths of all tires are produced, 


the Miller outsells at retail every other make. 


Miller succeeded in building Uniform Tires 
by producing a body of Uniform Tire-builders. 

Today these Miller workmen are the cham- 
pions of the industry. Each one is rated on 
his personal efficiency. Each one tire he 
builds is counted for or against him. If ever 
one comes back, his standing is penalized. 
Yet under this searching system these men 
average 96 per cent perfect. 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Don't trust to luck when you buy new tires, Get 
stabilized mileage in Miller Tires. Get the famous 
Miller tread that is geared-to-the-road. The ratchet- 
like tread that engages the ground as you go. 

Order a pair of these team-mate tires now, today. 
Run them on opposite wheels—prove that they wear 
alike as we say. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes 
—The Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 


e») Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
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Its so very easy to keep 


your floors beautiful 


—when you follow this simple, 
inexpensive method 


O matter what kind of 

floors you have—hard- 

wood or softwood, varnished or 

shellaced or painted—you can 

keep them beautiful ‘with sur- 

prisingly little effort—at a cost 
_of only a few cents a month. 


A light film of Old English 
Wax is applied to the floor by 
hand with a soft cloth, or by the 
new Waxer and Polisher shown 
below. ‘This, when polished, 
forms a hard, brilliant, wear-re- 
sisting finish—a finishthat lasts. 
All that is necessary to keep it 
'smooth and lustrous is the reg- 
ular dusting you give your floors 
and an occasional “touching 
up” with fresh wax at spots 
where the wear is heaviest. 


Hot water or grease, heel 
marks or scratches, the rough 
knocks of children can’t get 
through the hard finish of Old 
English Wax. Get a can today. 


. Gló English 


Wax / 


Write for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. 
Tells the most satisfactory and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Table Tops 
Softwood floors Pianos 

Furniture Victrolas 
Woodwork Automobile Finish 
Linoleum 


How to clean your floors 


OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, polishes, 
brightens and protects floors against wear. Will not 
remove wax. Makes one waxing last twice as long. 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1614 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


f- 


/ 
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Something new! 
Old English Floor Waxer 
and Polisher 


Here is an entirely new device (see 
large illustration above) that makes 
polishing of floors as easy as dust- 
ing with a mop. Requires only one- 
half as much wax, only one-third 
of time, gives more uniform re- 
sults. Folder with our free book. 


Special introductory offer 


The price complete is $3. To introduce it 
quickly we are giving with it, for a limited 
time, one pound of Old English Wax free. 
For sale by paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing, department stores. If your 
dealer hasn't it, we will supply you direct. 
Prepaid east of the Rockies. 


um... 


* An' so I set there—on the trail of ole 
number one, which I had [seen fired an’ 
cleaned an' took care of so careful by them 
layin' all round her—an' I'll say to you 
that you don't know what lonesome 
means. 

“I never noticed that the moon’ was 
gettin’ paler. I didn’t see that it was 


„| gettin’ a little gray in the east. So I wasn't 


lookin’ for it when a thousan’ guns opened 
up like one with a barrage on the Boche 
trenches fifty yards from where I set. 
Them guns was all in new positions an’ 
hadn’t been registered good, an’ I went 


down into the gun pit under number one 
| as quick as Go 


would let me. 

“For thirty minutes the emplacement 
trembled under me like somethin' was 
movin' about, down below. Then the 
barrage lifted an' went on a couple of 
hundred yards, an' the machine guns from 


| the Boche trenches opened up. I set up 


an' took notice. 

“Have you ever saw a still lake when 
drops of rain begins to fall an' it looks like 
little spurts of water was jumpin' up all 
over the lake? Well, that's what No Man's 
Land was like—only the spurts was mud 
caused by machine-gun bullets—when the 
C'nadians rose up out of them shallow 
trenches an' started across. 

“Now, I'm a artill'ryman. It ain't my 
habit to consort with doughboys to any 
extent. If they had come a-yellin’ an’ 
a-runnin,' as is their custom, I would of 
set where I was. But they didn’t. They 
come on slow with their heads turned 
sideways an’ their shoulders humped, 
like it really was a rainstorm they was 
walkin’ into, an’ they didn’t make a sound. 

“With that I relieved a dead Boche, 
who was layin’ handy, of his rifle an’ bayo- 
net, an’ took a downward step—I joined 
them doughboys. 


“THE first thing I seen when I come out 
of the gun pit was the little man who 
had set against the trench wall.‘ He 


' bobbed his head at me an’ says, 'Greet- 


ings, ’Enery,’ an’ I says, ‘Greetings,’ an’ 
we went on together. 

“Tt would be hard for me to tell you in 
just words of what followed. There was 
too much of it crowded into a small space 
of time. When it was over I was in the 
Boche trenches with the sweat runnin’ off 
ny chin, breathin’ heavy an’ leanin’ on a 
rifle with a red bayonet. What was left of 
the doughboys was haulin’ down sand 
bags an’ settin’ ’em up on the other side 
of the trench while they waited to re- 
ceive the visitors from the Boche second 
line that was expected shortly. 

“I happened to look down my rifle to 
my gun but. an' I seen a pair of laigs 
layin’ across the trench. One of 'em was 
mangled from a bomb. As I looked at it 
someone run past an’ stumbled over this 
laig, an' cussed an' run on. My eye trav- 
eled up the laig an' body to the head at- 
tached thereto. 

ao I says, an’ all but dropped my 
rifle. . 

“He was half layin’, half settin' against 
the trench wall. Them blue eyes of his 
was big an' round like a child that's seein' 
somethin' new an' strange. He blinked 
when I said his name, but never spoke. 

***Otto,' I says again, ‘don’t you know 
me? I'm Bill Stigers! Don't you know 
me?’ 

“Ya, he says, ‘I know you.’ 


| AY HOUSEWIFE can easily keep her 

home clean and bright by devoting a 3 
littleattention to her furniture, woodwork, floors ` 
and linoleum. All they need is an occasional ap- oa 
plication of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This cleans, 3 
polishes and protects the finish, adding years to D 


its life and beauty. x 
, that bluis 
EET UA TWIN Vero Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a hard, 


dry, glasslike polish of great beauty and | 
durability. It covers up mars and small surface E 
scratches — preserves the varnish —and prevents pr 
checking and cracking. p: 
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Johnson's Prepared Wax.contains no oil 
consequently it does not gather or hold the dust @ 
and it never becomes soft or sticky in the hottest EA 
weather or from the heat of the body. It will 1j 
quickly and permanently remove that bluish, b: 
cloudy appearance from your piano and mahogany | 
furniture. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in liquid 
form as well as paste. The Liquid Wax polishes 
: instantly with but very little rubbing. You can 
Johnson's Wax gives Led pé powan £0 over a roomful of furniture—a good sized floor— 
and protection you need on Linoleum or an automobile in half-an-hour. 


4 


Automobile owners will 
find Johnson's Liquid Wax the 
mostsatisfactory polishfortheir 
cars. Itsheds water and dust 
and makes a **wash" last twice 
aslong. Protectsand preserves 
the varnish. Write for our fol- 
der on “Keeping Your Car 
Young’’—it’s free. 


Quarts, $1.40 Pints, 75c 
Half-pints, 50c 


S. C. Johnson & Son, P25- Racine, Wis. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax adds years 
to the life of Automobile varnish 
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*That attack of dyspepsia of which you are com- 
plaining is due to one of two causes. 

Either you have over eaten or you have been 
working under a nervous strain. For food will not 
properly ape when you go to your meals with 
nerves on edge. 

There isn't anything serious about this form of 
indigestion and the simplest sort of treatment should 
bring immediate relief. 

For years, | always recommended the use of 
pepsin in such cases until, in later years when | had 
put pepsin into chewing gum, I suggested to my pa- 
j tients that they chew a stick of Beeman's Original 
E Pepsin Gum for ten minutes after each meal. 

E Pepsin is good for stomach ailments, while the 
chewing of the gum acts as a nerve tonic." 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
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Made in Canada, by the Canadian Chewing Gum Company, Limited 
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*'Listen, I says, ‘we got to have a 
talk. I'll see you later. We'll have a talk 
about old times—eh, Otto?" 

“Ya, says Otto. 

“Well, oben I says, ‘they’re 
trompin' on your sore laig where you're a- 
layin'. I'll lift you upon the fire step, here, 
out of the way, an’ you'll rest more easy.’ 

“I laid down my rifle an’ stooped over 
to get a-holt of him, an'— Here, I'll show 


. you. 

Bill turned to me and lifted the patch 
from his eye, or rather from his eye-socket 
—for the eye and part of the lid were 
gone. 

I gave a shocked exclamation. 

Bill replaced the patch. “Otto had got 
a-holt of a trench knife, somehow, an' 
I hadn't noticed it,” he said. 


THIS story of “Otto” shows how 
Prussianism strips a man of honor, 
loyalty, mercy. In the next number of 
the magazine there will be a remark- 
able personal article by a Boston boy, 
Corporal R. Derby Holmes, telling 
how his experience in the British 
Army did exactly the opposite thing 
for him. It is an extraordinary hu- 
man document. 


Why I Dont Want 
the Emperor to 
Rule Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD “Sid Says" on page 7. Also read 

the Christian Girl article in this num- 

ber and the editorial on page 37, entitled 
* Emperor William, Please Copy." 

Now tell us why you want our country 
to stay as it is—a democracy, a land where 
men have a chance to develop themselves. 
The best thing to do is to tell a story of 
somebody's experience which has been 
similar to Christian Girl's experience. 
Tell your own story if you want to, or 
tell some other person's story. This con- 
test offers a wonderful opportunity for 

ple of foreign birth to tell why they 
ike this country better than the autoc- 
racies under which they formerly lived 
in other parts of the world. However, 
handle the subject any way you want to. 
And remember that native-born Ameri- 
cans and foreign-born Americans will have 
an equal chance to win the prize. 

'The whole point is that we are at war 
for the purpose of preserving the kind of 
life we are privileged to live here in 
America. Tell us why that kind of life is 
worth preserving. lt is worth preserv- 
ing—at untold loss of lives and money. 
But why? 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
tion closes April 15th. Winning letters 
will appear in the July number. Contri- 
butions to these contests will not be 
returned except where especially requested 
and postage is enclosed. Address, Con- 
test Editor, THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Buy only 
what you need 


Be sure it’s good 


IGURE the cost of 

your clothes by the 
month, or the year, not 
by the price; then you'll 
see how much cheaper 
good clothes are than 
* cheap" ones. 

True economy ‘is in 
paying the price of qual- 
ity; get clothes that do the 
economizing for you. 


All-wool, durable fabrics; dis- 
tinctive styles; tailored to keep 
shape; you'll get them in clothes 
bearing our label—a small thing’ 
to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & .Marx 


Good Clothes Makers i 
f 
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Mr. James A. Farrell 


President of U. S. Steel 


Corporation says Law 
Training is one essen- 


tial to Success 


"C'UFFICIENT acquaintance with com- 
mercial law and practice, particularly 
with respect to the negotiation of ordi- 

nary business contracts, to enable determina- 

tion of ordinary questions relating to busi- 
ness without frequent recourse to legal as- 
sistance.” (Quoted from May, 1917, American Magazine.) 


A survey of the largest business corpora- 
tions of this country discloses this significant 
fact—the men at their heads, the men who 
direct and guide their policies, their progress 
and their growth, in the majority of cases 
are law-trained men. 

The law-trained man has trained himself 
to think and plan systematically, logically, 
successfully. 


Law-trained men earn large salaries and 
are quickly promoted to executive positions 
because their training has fitted them to cope 
with responsibility. 


Every Man in Business 
truly anxious to advance himself—every man who is ambi- 
tious to be a capable Executive—can learn Law in his spare 
hours, and so make certain his future, his development, 
his success. 
Law teaches a habit of close reasoning. It develops a 
man’s natural ability. It trains a business man in logical 


Blackstone Institute offers you in its Modern American 
Law Course and Service a non-resident law course intensely 
interesting and highly practical. 


You Should Take This Law Course 


There is an ever growing demand for law-trained men 
to act as executives and advisers in all branches of business, 
civic and national life. Our President, Woodrow Wilson, 
in a recent speech to the American Bar Association empha- 
sizes this need. 

The need isall around you. Everywhere, SM bein 
are ing men whom can rel n to act as capable 
deran It has ee that law-trained men fill 
this need. Will you do your part? Will you advance your- 
self by self-training? Will you spend a few hours a week to 
make yourself a better business man—a better executive— 
a better leader? 


This is Your Opportunity— Write 
for Free Book 
“The Law-Trained Man,” our new 118-page book, has 
a big vital message for every ambitious man. It is the thres- 
d of opportunity. Write and get your copy. Write and 
get the free information as to how you can become law 
trained in the odds and ends of your time, which added to- 
gether make for a better education and salary. 
Mail cou; to us today. The book will be sent by re- 
turn post. Blackstone Institute, Department 24, 608 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send "The Law-Trained Man," 118-page book— FREE. 


Check For Business, ,.[] Adm. to Bar...[ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 24, 608 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Pictures Burned 
Into My Memory 


(Continued from page 16) 


attended to, but also that other men had 
arrived and been treated. When he spoke 
to the officer, however, he got the same 
reply: 

“Oh, it isn't my turn yet." 

That is the spirit of the British Army, 
and it is the same in the French. Their 
officers are like big brothers or fathers to 
the men. It is the same with our own 
army. And when this war is over there is 
going to be more loyalty, more brotherly 
kindness, brought back into everyday life 
than the world has ever known. That will 
be the great aftermath of the war. 

As for the courage of these men, it is 
sometimes so great that it is incredi- 
bly foolish. There was a young Australian 
down in Egypt where the Anzac troops 
were sent from Gallipoli. Everyone knows 
of that superb and terrible campaign at 
Gallipoli. One would think that the men 
who had lived through that hell would 
have been glad of the comparatively 
peaceful time they were having in Egypt. 

But not they! They were soon fed up 
with it and wanted to get back where 
they could see action. This young chap 
was a country boy, used to freedom, un- 
used to discipline. He stowed away on a 
troop ship, hoping to get over to France 
to fight. But he was discovered after the 
ship sailed and was returned from France. 

echnically, he was a deserter. His 
motive, of course, did not excuse his act, 
and he was court-martialed and sen- 
tenced. While he was under guard, the 
Turks attacked. Every man was needed 
to repel them and he was left without 
guard. He had no arms, of course. And 
he had no right to leave the place where 
he was, anyway. 

But he did. He went out and began 
bringing in the wounded under fire. As 
he was carrying in the fifteenth man, 
he was killed by a stray bullet. His colonel 
told the story, and said he had been recom- 
mended for the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. When asked how about the court- 
martial matter, the colonel naively an- 
swered: 

“Somehow we lost those papers! ” 


WE PITY these men for their wounds, 
but to them their wounds are their 
badge of honor. There are two things they 
always want to show you: the home pic- 
tures they carry: with them, and their 
scars. Again they are like Christ, because 
they bear in their own bodies the marks 
of their sacrifice for humanity. 

They probably would laugh at you if 
you put it that way—though I’m not 
sure they would. But if you could offer 
to smooth those ragged seams in their 
flesh, and to wipe out the memory of what 
they have suffered, I don’t think one of 
them would take you up. 

There are no words to describe the 
spirit of these men. After you have been 
with them you have a whole new set of 
ideas about human nature. And, God 
knows, you try to make over your own 
self to bring it nearer to what they are. 


The boys 


want it— 


** —— and send some Edgeworth Tobacco, 
lots of it. —— By the way, the American 
boys in the ‘fight’ are showing them all a 
thing or two."' 


** The first thing I went for was that box 
of tobacco which I tucked in before leaving 
B—— against the time of need. Well, I'll 
say that first pipeful was the sweetest ever 
smoked by human being! Believe me, that 
box is going to save my life! Jf you have 
anyone ask you what I want, say EDGE- 
WORTH." 

Above are from two letters recently re- 
ceived by the families of two of our boys 
** over there." They show what they want 
—tobacco— Edgeworth—good old Edgeworth 
—the tie that binds them to home. Of course 
you will send your boys tobacco, but why 
not send them just a little more than ** just 
tobacco '' ? 

Send them some Edgeworth—say one of the 
humidor packages-which 
is a goodly quantity, and 
is so packed that it not 
only is shipped conve- 
niently, but arrives over 
the seas in perfect con- 
dition and keeps that 
way. It will give your 
boy a new lease on life, 
and you can rest 
assured he will pay 
youback in appre- 
ciation a hundred- 
fold. Besides, the 
large size package 
of Edgeworth will 
last him awhile 
and will help make 
him popular with 
his crowd. He vill 
not have to be a to- 
bacco **tight-wad "— 
he can spare a pipeful for some of his fellows. 

More and more men are daily coming to 
know the delights of Edgeworth for the pipe. 
It has an aroma and flavor all its own. Most 
of the men we know, after smoking it awhile, 
will have no other tobacco. 

A good many **tobacco cranks ” first get 
acquainted with Edgeworth by writing for 
our generous free samples of Edgeworth 
Ready - Rubbed and Plug Slice. 

Edgeworth comes in Ready-Rubbed and Plug 
Slice. The Ready-Rubbed is all ready to put 
in your pipe. Plug Slice is cut in oblong 
slices—a slice to a pipeful—and is rubbed in 
your hand to make it ready. Both the same 
good old Edgeworth. Edgeworth is sold in con- 
venient sizes to suit all purchasers. Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed in pocket-size package is 13c or 
two for 25c. Other sizes, 30c and 60c. The 
16-oz. tin humidor is $1.15. 16-oz. glass jar 
$1.25. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 30c, 60c 
and $1.15. For free samples write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, rus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you a one- 
or two- dozen carton of any size of the Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel- 
post at same price you would pay jobber. 


-Y EXTRAHIGH GRADE 
_ SMOKING TOBACCO 


Pictures Burned Into My Memory, by CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 


r f YHE Vanity line of hats 
for men is the supreme 
achievement of our 35 

years’ experience in turning 

out fine felt hats. While the 
variety of models and colors 
is almost unlimited, every 

Vanity hat is an authentic 

Fifth Avenue style. Also, 

owing to the excellence of 

the materials and the skill 
used in shaping, dyeing and 
finishing, it will retain its 
original good looks for an 
unusual length of service. 
Write for booklet. 


To Dealers: If we are not 
represented in your city, we 
will be pleased to hear from 
you. We appoint only one 
Vanity agency in each com- 
munity. The line is a valu- 
able asset to any retailer. 


NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Plant at Orange, N. J. 

Since 1883 


If you cannot fight with them you are 
humbly glad to serve them. 

There are hundreds of men and women 
doing that behind the lines to-day. We 
have more than a hundred Y. M. C. A. 
huts in the zone of the Second British 
Army alone which are constantly under 
shell fire. Some of the secretaries have 
been killed; some of them wounded. 
Many of them live in dugouts close to the 
lines. I know a man, sixty-five years old, 
who has lived in one of these dugouts for 
months. The only human beings he sees 
are the soldiers, to whom he gives a pat 
handshake, a last "God bless you!" 
they go in; and the wounded, to Wr 
he gives hot soup, or coffee, as "they come 
crawling back. Not easy or cheerful work! 
But I know that these months are the 
best of his life, the real crowning of his 
sixty-five years of existence. 

d there are the stretcher bearers, 
too. In that little world of brave men over 
there, the bravest of all, I think, are the 
stretcher bearers. No man can live that 
life of daily compassion—a compassion 
which goes to the ultimate limit of sacri- 
ficing life itself—and come back from 
it unchanged. I don’t care what they were 
before—young, careless, selfish, perhaps 
—a man cannot practice courage and 
tenderness, as they do, and not have the 
very fiber of his soul changed by it. 

And the women behind the fines! No 
one who has not been there can realize 
the hunger these boys have for the com- 
panionship, even the mere sight of good 
women. ideve they would walk miles 
to talk with a woman who would remind 
them of their mothers at home. 

One night a lot of soldiers just out of the 
line had been in a British Y. M. C. A. 
canteen Map an English woman was 
serving tea. t to j^ pretty late and 
the men aL: drifted away. But 
one big, E an fellow hung around, and 
hung around, until finally this woman 
lau; ingly said to him: 

o more tea to-night! ” 

ST know,” he said apologetically. “It 
wasn’t tea I wanted. I just wanted to 
hear your voice.’ 


"T HERE are two things they always 
carry with them: photographs of the 
*home folks" and their letters. The 
pictures, often with a small Testament, 
are always in that breast pocket over 
the heart. I think they sometimes are 
put there as a kind of charm to ward 
off bullets. Anyway, that's where they 
always are. And the look in a man's face 
when he shows you the picture of his 
mother, his wife, his children, and you say 
—Aas you always do!—that they are beauti- 
ful, will bring tears to your own eyes. 

And those packages of letters! They 
carry them around for months and read 
them over and over until the creases are 
so worn the sheets will hardly hold to- 
gether. 

It is curious how these men who really 
go into battle “like kings in a pageant, 
and who fight, when they must, like sav- 

ges, become again, underneath it all, 
like the boys they were when they were 
little chaps to whom their mother was 
the most wonderful being in the world. I 
believe this is another thing that is going 
to come out of the war. The old ties are 
going to be stronger. The old simple 
human feelings have come to the surface 
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The Enjoyment 
Of a Hot Cup 


is doubled when you 
know that present satis- 
faction will not be fol- 
lowed by regret. 


Herein lies one great 
charm of 


Instant 
Postum 


Its fine, snappy flavor 
gives immediate enjoy- 
ment, and its freedom 
from those troublesome 
effects which often follow 
the regular use of coffee 
assure the fullest pleasure 
and comfort. 


This splendid beverage 
is made from selected 
cereals and is appetizing 
and refreshing. No caf- 
feine, no harmful ingred- 
ient whatever. It requires 
little sugar and there is no 
waste. Made in the cup, 
at table, instantly, with- 
out boiling. 


In these days the con- 
venience and economy of 
Postum are particularly 
welcome. 


“There’s a Reason" 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
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You think 
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you know 


something you don’ 


There are still some 
business men—executives, 


department heads, live wires in 
different lines of business—who think 
they know all about the Multigraph 
when they don’t know the first thing 
aboutit. You, yourself, may not know 
anything at all about the Multigraph 
or you may have an idea it’s merely a 
device for printing typewritten letters. 


But let us show you some- 


thing. Pull a dollar bill out of 
your pocket and look at the signature. 
If it’s a national bank note the chances 
are that signature was printed on the 
Multigraph. Pick up the catsup 
bottle on your table. Its label was 
probably printed on the Multigraph. 
When your wife buys a new corset the 
label she finds attached to it was in all 
likelihood printed on the Multigraph. 


Liberty Bond coupons are 


dated on the Multigraph, paste- 
board boxes are printed on the Multi- 
graph, the paper strips on the inside of 
cigar boxes, and many times the wood 
sides of the cigar box itself, are printed 
on the Multigraph. The imprinting 
or *over-printing" on internal rev- 
enue stamps and the cancelling of in- 
ternal revenue stamps are both done 
with the Multigraph. . 


One concern prints 15-inch 


labels on the Multigraph and 
prints them so fast that the machine 
pays for itself every four days. "Trust 
companies print bonds on the Multi- 
graph, in their own offices, instead of 
sending a guard to watch them being 
printed in an outside shop. 


A wall paper company sends 
out tens of thousands of wall 
paper samples, all imprinted on the 
back by the Multigraph. Menu cards, 
candy bags, labels for candy bars and fruit 
bars, hosiery labels, thread labels, shoe boxes 
—everywhere you go, and on almost every- 
thing you buy, you see the work of therapid- 
'"ultigraph., 


fire Mi 


In fact, if you see any label 


or tag or moderate-sized carton 
or wrapper or pasteboard box or paper 
bag that is zot printed on the Multigraph, it’s 
because the man who paid for the job thinks 
he knows when he doesn't and is therefore 
still groping in the dark, not realizing the 
es and the savings the Multigraph accom- 
plishes, 


The Multigraph not only 


saves money but it saves the 


labor of men, prevents delays in manu- 
facturing and delays in the shipping room, and 
is always on the job day and night, Sundays 
and holidays, to print what you want as you 
want it. 'tgropeinthedark. Don’t take 
things for granted. Find out where you're 
losing in your business. Mail the coupon. 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph 
Unless You Need It 


The Multigraph Sen- 
ioris $716 to $766— 
Multigraph 
hand driven, $190 and 
up. Easy payments. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


If I'm in the dark on the Multigraph, 
I'm willing to see the light. 


unior, 


Our Line is 


Name 


yy Official Position 


Firm 


Street Address 


Town. 


Get a MU/LTIGHAPIT 


again, and men have learned that in the 
last analysis these are the only things 
that really count. 

I can't express it except by saying that 
over there we learn to care only about the 
realities. Loneliness, pain, death: they are 
ever present and they dwarf all other 
things by comparison. And loneliness is not 
the least of them. You grow reconciled 
to the shells and the mud and the vermin 
and the rats. But you never grow used 
to the longing for human love and com- 
panionship. 

Many of the soldiers become fatalists 
about death. You see men die through 
some incredible chance. You see them 
escape by a miracle. And gradually you 
come to believe that, as Tommy puts. it, 
**when a shell comes over with your name 
on it,” you will “ get ours." In the mean- 
time, why worry! “ You never know your 
luck." That is the way Tommy puts it. 

I think one of the strangest experiences 
I ever had was when I went to a “musical 
per the boys put on at the Y. M. C. A. 

ut. 

The place was packed. Every seat 
taken, every inch of standing room crowd- 
ed; and the rafters were hid by rows of 
dangling feet. The faces were a study. I 
never saw such eagerness, such absorp- 
tion, such enjoyment. 

And all the time, overhead, whined the 
shells! *Whee-ee-ee. Whee-ee-ee! " But 
the boys. took no more notice of them 
than a New York audience would of a 
faint murmur from the streets outside 
a theater. 


THEY love to laugh, those boys in 
France. Of course they reserve the 
right to grumble, too. “Grousing” is what 
Tommy calls it, and he grouses to his 
heart’s content when there’s nothing 
serious the matter. But when it comes 
to real things, like suffering and dying, 
he meets them with a smile. 

There are more smiles in the hospitals 
of France and of England than—well, 
than in an appalling lot of our “happy 
homes” here in America. There is more 
brave smiling in those pitiful lines of the 
walking wounded, on their way to the 
dressing station, than in any Easter 
“church parade” that ever strolled up 
Fifth Avenue. 

I wish I could make every man and 
every woman in the United States see 
those smiles. They are rather difficult, 
rather grotesque, for the faces are stiff 
with mud and blood and are drawn with 
pain. But there they are! The suffering 
lips, which make no, murmur, can some- 
how manage to smile. 

If they can do that, it seems to me that 
we ought to be able to pack up our trou- 
bles in our old kit bag; we ought to man- 
age to hide them away in our hearts 
somewhere, and to smile, too. 

The men come by thousands to the 
Y. M. C. A. huts. They use literally tons 
of paper there “writing home.” ‘And they 
flock to the entertainments, the wrestling 
matches, boxing matches, shows of one 
kind and another. But when they come 
to our “sing-sings” you see again that boy 
side of them of which I spoke just now. 
We always ask them what they want to 
sing and here are the songs they ask for 
oftenest: 

“Where is my Wandering Boy To- 
night?" “Keep the Home Tun Burn- 
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GMC. trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
Mton to ó-on 
capacity —siz 
sizes in all. 
Each size better 
suited than any 
of the rest for a 
particular class 
of work. 
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Overland by GMC Truck Train 


Traffic tie-ups impose few restrictions 
on shippers whose short hauls are han- 
dled by GMC Trucks. 


While the demand for freight cars may grow 
beyond the supply, even though government 
control does relieve the situation with refer- 
ence to long hauls, the GMC Truck owner is 
independent of jams and slow freight, so far 
as short hauls are concerned. 


It is fortunate the GMC Truck building has 
passed the point where experimenting with 
the fundamentals was necessary. GMC 
Trucks have reached the stage where the 
vital problems of thc early manufacturer are 
solved. 


When the shipper's goods leave by GMC 
Truck train he may feel confident the con- 


signment has been despatched by the surest 
means that engineering can supply. 


GMC Trucks are giants in mechanical strength 
—built oversize and overstrong in évery vital 
part. Backed by this foundation in technical 
structure, working stamina is the logical out- 
come. 


More power and more endurance than may 
ever be called for are built into every GMC 
Truck. It is the GMC way. 


Write Truck Headquarters for the right 
GMC Trucks for your requirements. 


GENERAL MoTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 

New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 


Distributors Most Everywhere (294) 
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ing,” “Abide with Me,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River.” 

It is the songs of their childhood they 
want. I don’t remember, in my. three 
years with the armies, ever hearin 
"Home, Sweet Home." I don't think 
they could quite stand that. It would 
hurt too much. But great big fellows 
from every walk in life will stand up and 
just let themselves go—whether they can 
sing or not—on the old melodies they 
knew when they were boys. It is wonder- 
ful. And the old hymns, too, never lose 
their grip: “Rock of Ages,” “ Jesus Lover 
of My Soul,” and especially, “ Abide with 


idet Me." If you want to hear them sung as 
Ten Lengths ¥ inch you never have heard them before, you 
Three Widths 7j ich must go to the battle front in France. 


$6 inch’ T 
- EOPLE here at home don’t under- 

stand those boys. They hear about 
the swearing and the murderous fighting, 
and they think that their sons have been 
brutalized by war. In a way they have 
been. You can’t live in that hell and keep 
up the surface refinements of drawing- 
rooms and “bank parlors.” What have 
men got to do with “polish” over there? 
I have told how they come in from battle 
with their clothes ripped and torn until 
they are almost naked. It is the same 
way with the spirit which is the man. 
All the gew-gaws, the frills, are stripped 
from it and you get down to the bare soul 
of him. 

The language he uses, many of the 
things he does, are merely the rags and 
tatters of the old covering of that spirit. 
They are not pretty. But neither do they 
hide his true self, as his old ways did. 
And the splendid thing about it all is this: 
that through those ugly tatters you see 
him so much finer ind. truer and more 
heroic than you ever dreamed he was. 

I was in a French hospital once; an 
institution for the training of the perma- 
nently wounded; a place where men who 
had lost an arm, or a leg, or both, were 
to be taught occupations which would 
make them self-supporting. This was the 
opening day. A man was singing with a 
voice of such beauty that I asked who he 
was, and found that he had been in the 
Grand Opera at Paris. 

After a while he began the “Marse- 
illaise,” I heard a noise behind me and I 
turned to see every man there getting to 
his feet, or to his crutches, if he had only 
one foot. One by one they pulled them- 
selves up to "attention" and held them- 
selves there until the song was over. 

Sometimes, when I have seen an audi- 
ence in this country rise more or less cas- 
ually for the playing of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner," I have thought of that other 
audience in France, and I have wished 
that I could place the two side by side 
for the American people to see, that they 
might realize that only through supreme 
sacrifice can come supreme love of country. 

One comes back here with a strange 
feeling that this life at home is something 
unreal. That the people here are running 


The Conserver of Time and Labor in 
Industrial Development 


PSON Board is generally known as a wall and ceiling lining 

for homes, stores, business and office buildings— every 
kind of structure from architecturally pretentious mansions 
to National Army Cantonments. It is an improvement over 
plaster and less expensive than wood or steel, for repairs, 
remodeling or new construction. 

Great industrial corporations use Upson Board in build- 
ing entire settlements of operators’ houses. Here its speed, 
ease and permanency of erection are economical, efficient 
and often highly important on account of local labor condi- 
tions. It solves housing problems; overcomes labor scarcity; 
and, in time-saving, decreases interest on the money invested. 

Industrial concerns employ Upson Board also for remodel- 
ing old buildings; and for garages, stables, waiting rooms. 
eating quarters, laboratories, sanitary first-aid quarters, em- 
ployes club rooms and recreation rooms, lavatories, etc. 

One great advantage of Upsonizing over plastering, is that 
any Upson Board panel, when damaged, can be taken from 
the wall and replaced by a new panel. 


The Board of a Hundred Uses 
for Use in a Thousand Places 


settlement of opera 
tors’ homes. 


psonized interior of 
Dupont installation. 
A cheerful, attractive 
home environment. 


N any factory, Upson Board is invaluable: Not only for 

the efficient lining of every wall and ceiling, the cutting 
of fuel and light expense, and for better working conditions 
—but also for making almost countless articles such as shop 
divisions, partitions, machine guards, sound-proof telephone 
booths, wardrobes, closets, storage cabinets, office furniture, 
displays, bulletin boards, signs, mounts for maps and blue- 
prints. Manufacturers are also using Upson Board in the 
making of commodities and novelties. 


Simply give us an idea of your wants and manufacturing 
requirements. Our experts will gladly consult with you and 
determine the ways in which you can use Upson Board. 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE 
WALL BOARD MADE IN AMERICA 


Imitations cost less. But the LITTLE difference in 
Price does not measure the BIG difference in Quality 


1. Upson Board is nearly twice as strong as any other pulp wall board 
known— and harder and stiffer. The %6 inch thickness stands a breaking strain of about 400 lbs. to 
the square inch; most boards test only about 250 lbs. It is made only of pure, wiry, long wood fibers 
—no old, cheap or weak, punky fibers. 2. It works just like wood. 3. Ít costs about half as much to paint. R ics À i 
It requires no priming coat, sad ay we or two coats x meist tè finish aee Mon p need after little will-o’-the-wis lights. That 
three or four coats besides the priming. 4. It is the one wall board scientifically : = 
p : kiln-eured, to lie flat; effectively waterproofed; surface-filled. It does not — amm they are down in the shadows of a valley 
pull from the nails. 5. Upson Board holds the efficiency record among all building ad chasing fireflies, while the men out there 


Upsonized Reading Room 
of Club House, Docena 
Coal Mine. 


materials: not one complaint to every 2,000,000 feet sold and used. are on the heights, face to face with the 
stars—and with God. 
aaa We talk over here of sacrifice; of self- 


The Upson Company, Fiber Board Authorities, 851 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
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REPUBLIC -The truck that built a city 


WHEN you think of motor 
trucks you think of Alma, 
Michigan. More than 25,000 
Republic Internal Gear Drive 
Trucks operating in every line of 
business have carried the name of 
Alma into every part of the world 
where motor trucking is used. 
Republic Trucks have built a city. 
They have built the largest factory 
in the world exclusively devoted 
to motor truck manufacture. 


MORE than all this, Republic 
Trucks have built commerce. 
On the basis of Republic Power 
and Speed at a low price, business 
is extending its radius every- 
where. The rugged strength and 
excess capacity of Republic con- 
struction illustrated above in 
Republic Special 24-ton at $995 
is characteristic of every Republic 
model. Let Republic Trucks 
build your business. 


Seven Models, 34-ton to 5-ton, at Low Prices 
Republic Special chassis, $995; Republic Dispatch for delivery purposes, $895; 1-ton with 
bow top and stake or express body, $1295; 114-ton chassis, $1650; 2-ton chassis, $1975; 
314-ton Dreadnaught chassis, $2950; 5-ton Thoroughbred chassis, $4500; All prices f. o. b. 
factory. We furnish every type of body. Write for book on any model. Address Dept. A-K. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Mich. 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 


Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1200 Distributing Centers 
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New Upholstery 
for Old 


The frame of well built furniture will 
out-wear several seats or back cushions. 
Every responsible furniture rnaker strives to 
produce the best furniture possible---but no upholstery 
Mak X baord sakiai did barna vod yp Will wear forever. Why discard a sturdy frame just 

and Mail This Coupon to I| because the upholstery is worn? Re-upholster it. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. || : 
ADVERTISING DIVISION | EoD 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE | EE 
(Craftsman Fabrikoid | ^ Auto Enamel 4 Craftsman Uality 


— |Metor Fabrikoid Industrial Dynamites is an ideal upholstery material—as convincing to sight 
 |Rayudes Top Maseriall [Blasting Powder — and touch as the finest leather—water, dirt, grease and 
— [Fairfield Rubber Cloth| — |Farm Explosives stain proof too. It will make that old chair or sofa look 


__|Challenge Collars — | — Hunting&Trapshooting like new. 


Pyridla Toller Goods} __|Anesthesia Eihar Made in all desirable grains, solid colors and exquisite 


Transparent Sheeting Metal Lacquers __ f “ ” 
E rA a clie Moorish” effects. Sold by upholstery and department 
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stores. 
$š Sanitary Wall Finish Refined Fusel Oil 
= Town& Courery Pain| __| Commercial Acids Check Craftsman Fabrikoid iri the coupon. Or, 
= Virolac Varnish — | — |Alums i enclose 50c for a workable sample, size 18 x 25 inches; 


ample to cover the seat of one dining room chair. 


|Flowkote Enamel Pigment Bases _ i 
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. |Antoxide Iron Paint _ Tar Distillates 


Bridgeport Finishes | [Dyes and Bases — | Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
World's Largest Manufacturers of “ord Substitutes 
SSS WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

Works at Ninbe, N. Y., aod Fairfield, Conn 
Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 
per: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 


Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y., cpap ear gray seid 
H The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable lars 

Visit the Du Pont Products Store Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids & Chemicals 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del., Dyes and Dye Bases 
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hour from bridge, a salad course, a pair 
of silk stockings. And over there men are 
giving their sight, their bodies, everything 
but their souls! Those they are not giving 
—but finding. And I say that there is 
not one man, nor woman either, in this 
country to-day who is too high, or too 
good, to black the boots of those men out 
there on the battle front, teaching the 
world the meaning of that word, sacrifice. 


PROBABLY David Grayson’s thou- 
sands of friends have been wondering 
how the war has touched that serene 
and gentle spirit. Next month, in an 
article called “What David Grayson 
Thinks About the War," he will give a 
wonderful message to the readers of 
this magazine. , 


The Rungs in My 
Little Ladder 


(Continued from page r9) 


tale of my own which I had submitted 
with the others under an assumed name. 
A check came for that. It gave me hope 
that I could write. I wanted to write. 
I spent evenings, holidays and Sundays 
in trying to write. At last I finished a bal- 
lad which brought me a strong letter of 
praise from the editor to whom Í had sub- 
mitted it, Mr. Bliss Carman. It was pub- 
lished, and traveled far. It turned up in 
books, newspapers and magazines. It was 
read arid “elocuted” in theaters and 
churches until it was threadbare. 

1 knew then that as a business man I 
was doomed. I kept on with the old task. 
I had to, but my heart was in the high- 
lands. I wrote more verse which got over, 
as they say, and then I tried my hand at 
a novel. It was short and crude, but Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, dear and kindly man that 
he was, wrote me a flattering letter about 
it. So I was not discouraged when after 
a sale of six hundred copies its publishers 
died and the book died with them. 


AMAN of myp gane TB of imagi- 
nation can be guilty of unique en- 
gaging idiocy in busines, Still it was all 
worth while. Side issues were the things 
that got me into difficulty. To any man 
enslaved by successful business and longing 
to be free, recommend side issues. Noth- 
ing is so efficient. The more promising 
they are, the better. When I had accumu- 
lated a bit of a surplus some fellow would 
come into the office leading a well-groomed, 
sleek-coated, appealing, high-bred side 
issue with a red ribbon around its neck. It 
often got mine. Then, in the words of Mr. 
Weller, what a power of suction it de- 
veloped! One of them worked out the 
problem of my emancipation. It con- 
sumed the surplus, and then began to de- 
vour the structure. All this because it was 
so promisi 

Anxious ¢ days followed. My worries 
woke me at night and, like my shadow, 
were ever at my side. The cheery con- 
fidence of youth was gone. I had to sell 
my business, but fortunately the price was 
sufficient to pay its debts in full. I had 
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Indoor Painting 
Saves Repairs, Promotes Health 
and Lightens Housework 


AINT and varnish are notluxuries to be indulged 
in when times are good and money is plentiful. 
They are vitally essential to home upkeep. 

A worn floor will warp and twist from moisture. 
Bare woodwork soon pulls apart at the joints. A 
shabby room is more than unpleasant to live in. 
Shabbiness is a sign of deterioration. Don't neglect 
indoor painting. It saves repairs, promotes health 
and lightens housework. 

Above all, use materials of quality. Get the right finish for each 
surface. That is our specialty. We have tested every finish we 
make under more rough treatment than you can possibly give it. 


We have fifty years of experience to draw on. That surely is proof 
that we know what you ought to have and how to make it. 


Your dealer probably sells our goods. If not, ask us who does in your city. 
Write for booklet ‘‘The ABC of Home Painting.” 


Address, The Sherwin-Williams Co., 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
ky PRODUCTS 


Look for this MARK 
on the label 
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less than nothing, for my personal debts 
amounted to some thousands of dollars, 
but I did have friends—the best that evera 
man had, I am tempted to say. 

Men have been very to me and 
these many years of observation have 
given me a great respect for human na- 
ture. The best of these many friends has 
been my wife, whose faith in me and whose 
courage and affection in trying days have 
never failed, and who has ever been my 
frankest critic. Better than anything in 
my books is this candle of love and faith 
which burns in our home and which I 
would not hide if I could these days, al- 
though right here what a rustle among the 
knockers! All right, we pretend to be 
nothing but plain, decent, old-fashioned 
folk. The “side” is all worn off. 


I HAD achieved my first big failure. It 
was the best thing that ever happened to 
me, and yet my wife might easily have 
2 turned it into.a complete overthrow. I 
. LPS ^ : call it the best thing because, somehow, 
~ - —— it signalized for me the essential sound- 
ness of human nature as nothing else 
could have done. Oh, certainly, I saw a 
lot of meanness and littleness, but it never 
seemed to bulk large in my view. 
We lived in a little flat in Tarrytown 
(just outside New York), three rooms and 
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TNI pedestal!" you say. “Then 
what does hold it up?" 

Two heavy metal brackets, 

anchored to the wall, and con- 

cealed under “jackets” of vitreous 
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a bath. Sitting by the open window of our 
bedroom those lovely summer days I wrote 
the first chapters of “Eben Holden.” 
Every evening I read to my wife what I 
had written, and we had a talk about it. 
The story interested us. Still, we had no 


hope that it would be very popular. It 
was only a study of character and nature 
in certain rather quiet adventures in the 
forest. It grew into some thirty thousand 
words and then stopped. : 

Joseph Pulitzer had offered me a place 
on the editorial staff of the New York 
“World” and I accepted it, I hadn't the 
nerve to say no. I sent those opening chap- 
ters to “The Youth's Companion" and 
“St. Nicholas," by both of which they were 
returned with thanks and pretty compli- 
ments. I had hoped that one or the pa 
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china or solid porcelain. 


That this arrangement means 
easier, quicker bathroom clean- 
ing—an appreciable saving in time 
and labor—goes without saying. 

“How about durability?” 


The durability of Mott solid 


porcelain or vitreous china may 
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Tur J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New Jersey 
New York, 5th Ave. & 17th St. 
tBoston tPortland, Ore. 
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Chieags” {New Oda ^ MIA be taken for granted. In fact, Ñ cea age ipee pepe reda, 
din pie San Francisco N the passi ng years have a wa y of | and good stories are not so very common. 
Seattle fSan Antonio — dealing kindly with all Mott bath- | They didn’t. So those chapters and my 
fQerdad — Fort Smith, Ark. ME A RH | ambition were laid aside for a year and a 
«Der ni quipment. p half. At the end of that time a certain 


fDes Moines {Salt Lake City 
[Toledo 


MOTT COMPANY, LTD. 
tMontreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Can 
tShowrooms equipped wit 
model bathrooms, 


Boston editor whom I had known in 
Brooklyn, the late Elbridge S. Brooks, 
asked me to submit a manuscript. I 
fished those chapters out of the drawer in 
which they had been lying and sent them 
on. It was the first act in a swiftly mov- 
ing drama. Mr. Brooks saw in a flash the 
thing that I was driving at—an epic of the 
early westward movement and the ante- 


Sw, $500 Down bellum days in the North told with truth- 
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Send 4c postage for our 138-page ‘‘Bath- 


room Book,’’ showing 22 model bath- 


rooms, with prices for individual fixtures. 
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fulness and restraint. Not three days had 
x passed before a telegram offered me the 
"N E 00 Per | usual royalties and a liberal advance if I 
1i would get a leave of absence and finish 

1 =m Month |: story. I got it and went to work. 
PAYS FOR THIS 


| New Arrow Bicycle 


I knew the country life, but I had many 
days of close study ahead of me to get, for 
instance, the spirit of Horace Greeley and 
the color and atmosphere in which he 
lived. I did it by reading the editorial 
pages of the New York “Tribune” in the 
time of which I was to write. When my 
notes were finished I knew him as well as I 
knew my own brother. 

I began to write, and how swiftly the 
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BAROMETERS 


liberal terms of $5.00 down 
ter—as low as $5.00 per month. The 
with coaster brake, Fisk Thorne Proof Tires and newest features. 


e S d 
Write for Free Booklet SiZ tnne and 
booklet that tells all about the New Arrow and our liberal offer. 


This offer is en to everybody including boys and girls under 
$1 yearn of sure providing order Ta signed by parents or ian, 


Arrow Cycle Co., 19th St. and California Ave., Dept. 1054, Chicago, Ill 
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How did we do it-before we 
had the Mimeo?$raph? queries 


her boss. "It has cut down our operating 


staff and our office expense. But better still, 

it has saved great chunks of precious time — and that's 
what counts now." The Mimeograph prints better let- 
ters, forms, blanks, etc.— with diagrams and illustrations 

if you wish—quicker than ever before. Let us show you. 
A word of caution: The Edison-Dick Mimeograph 
and the supplies which we manufacture for it are made 
to work together. Upset this relationship, the work 
suffers, and our responsibility for its quality and output ceases. 


Substitute inferior supplies and the result is the sure waste of both 
valuable time and materials. You do not know what splendid 
work the Mimeograph can do unless you have seen the new 
Mimeograph operating under proper conditions. Write for book- 


let “V”—today. A. B. Dick SUIS Chicago—and New York 
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Ten feet between you 


and danger 
Would your brakes hold in an emergency 


like 


You are speeding peacefully 
along when suddenly a fire- 
engine shoots out of a side street. 
There is ten feet leeway in which 
to stop. You jam home the 
brakes and the engine goes across 
in front of you. 


That ten feet was space enough 
because your brakes held. 


Five hundred times a year 
your brakes have stood between 
you and an unfortunate accident. 
But because they have always 
responded, don’t grow careless 
of them. 


Know the condition 
of your brakes 


A simple inspection now and 
then will insure continued 
safety. 


Have your garage man look at 
your brakes today. Possibly only 
a simple adjustment is necessary 
to increase.their efficiency. 


If they need relining have 
him put on Thermoid Brake 
Lining. It will give certain 
safety for the longest time for 
three reasons. 


1. More material, greater service— 
There is over 40% more ma- 


this? 


terial and 60% more labor used 
in the manufacture of Thermoid 
Brake Lining than in any woven 
brake lining. 


2. Grapnalized—An exclusive 
process which creates resistance 
to moisture, oil and gasoline. 


3. Hydraulic compressed, uniform 
throughout —Every square inch 
of Thermoid is hydraulic com- 
pressed at a pressure of 2,000 
pounds. It must give uniform 
service until worn cardboard- 


Have your dealer inspect 
your brakes today. He will 
show you Thermoid Brake Lin- 
ing that you may see why it is 
so different, so efficient and 
long wearing. If he hasn't 
Thermoid, we will gladly send a 
sample. ; 


Our guarantee: Thermoid 
will make good or—WE 
WILL. 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


Factory and Main Office: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches: 
New York hicsgo. San Francisco — Indianapólis 
roit Angeles Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Boston London Paris Turin 
Canadian Distributors: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities. 


Makers of “Thermoid Crolede Compound Casings” and "Thermoid Garden Hose" 


© Thermoid Rubber Co., 1918 
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Brake Inspection Movement 


Prominent officials, leading clubs and organi- 
zations and motorists everywhere have en- 
dorsed this big, national movement, to reduce 
automobile accidents, by having all brakes in- 
spected before the touring season begins, and 
regularly thereafter. Give it your support. 


Will your car do this? 


Automobile engineers have proved 
that when brake mechanism is right and road 
conditions average, any car should stop at 
distances and speeds given by the chart. 


V? means the square of the velocity or speed 
of your car; 10.8 is the proved factor of re- 
tardation under average road conditions. 
This factor decreases on fmooth, slippery roads 
to 6.7 and increases as high as 17.4 on rough, 
worn roads. The chart represents the aver- 
age condition and other conditions can readily 
be figured by changing the factor within the 
given limits. 

Remember that your brake mechanism is not 
"right'" unless its brake lining has the ideal 
co-efficient of friction. The better the brake 
lining the quicker your stop. 


Thermoid Brake Inspection Chart 
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story came! When after three or four 
weeks my wife began to copy the closely 
written sheets of manuscript she was 
greatly moved by it. We had hope of the 
thing—no great hope of financial reward, 
it was so decent and restrained, but it 
seemed to ring true and to be mildly 
amusing, and, well, we sometimes hoped 
that possibly as many as ten thousand 
people would buy and read it. We knew 
that such a sale put one's work in demand, 
and he could then earn a good living with 
his pen. Sometimes we dared to hope for 
twenty thousand, but that, we knew, was 
a most extravagant hope. 

My three months' leave was within a 
week of its end. My story was nearly 
finished. Suddenly one day the editor 
appeared at my door. He was delighted 
with my book and wished to make a con- 
tract for another. He was very nice to us, 
took us out to dinner and said things that 
were pleasant to hear, and we made a con- 
tract for a new book at a larger advance. 

*Eben Holden" came out in July. It 
was going strong when I went into the 
Maine woods on a moose hunt in late 
September. Returning, I reached Boston 
one evening in October very weary. I saw 
a great stock of my books in the station. 
The evening paper had an advertisement 
full of flattering comments. I went to stay 
in the lodgings of a friend. It was a great 
studio with luxurious appointments. He 
was not at home, the janitor received me. 
For weeks I had been sleeping in the open 
on boughs and blankets. The bed was so 
delightfully comfortable I couldn’t get 
asleep. I just lay awake and enjoyed it 
and the vague consciousness that I had 
returned to a new world. I was asleep 
when my friend came in. He awoke me. 
It was eight o'clock. 

“Wake up, you lucky man, you author 
of the most talked-of book in America." 

* Don't guy me, have a heart; I haven't 
been able to sleep in your bloomin' studio 
—it’s so luxurious," I said. 

“Guy you!" he repeated. “Why, don't 
you know that your old novel has gone to 
- seventy-five thousand and is going at the 
rate of a thousand a day?” 


O I woke up and found my poverty 
gone—everything'swept away in a night, 
as it were. Every Kind friend that I met 
wanted to know what he could do to help 
me. On the seventeenth of December, 
1900, my statement showed that 265,000 
copies had been sold. It eventually sold 
about 600,000 copies, and still sells about 
five thousand a year. One edition in 
England alone sold 175,000 copies. So the 
profession of journalism got rid of me. I 
gave it up with a mingled sense of obliga- 
tion and gratitude. It had done a good 
deal for me as well as to me. 

My newspaper work gave me a habit of 
concentration which has been most useful. 
I can do my work in a Pullman car or a 
hotel bedroom. The best parts of “The 
Light in the Clearing” and parts of “Eben 
Holden” were thus written. Of course, 
I prefer my study; but I could, if I had 
to, set my table in a roped space in the 
middle of Broadway and write, in good 
weather. 

All this time I have been talking about 
myself instead of trying to pass on some 
things which may be of service to those 
younger who are trying to get along. So 
now Í shall leave myself and turn to you. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE CLOCKS 
WATCHES CHINA STATIONERY 


THE TIFFANY BLUE Book GIVES PRICES 
IT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


TYPEWRITERS “BOW LEGS and KNOCK- |; 


» All Mak 
oN eve S26 to 980 KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 
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a Te CEWRITER co PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
Dept. 881 Obiengé; (r^ field Ave., Dept. 27 Chicago, lil. 


So Easy to Prevent 
Rust or Tarnish 


Rust is injurious—tarnish is ugly. Signs of 
neglect—carelessness. Prevent by using 3- 
in-One, the high quality oil, on all nickeled, 
enameled and metal surfaces—gas ranges, 
stoves, bathroom fixtures, drawer-pulls, 
tools, kitchen knives, brass door-knobs 
and locks, hinges. 


3-in-One Oil Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c 


- and 15c bottles; also in 25c 
cleans and polishes, too—keeps everything Handy Oil Cans. 
of metal bright and shiny, like new. To FRE Generous sample of 
polish, rub with a clean, dry cloth after 3-in-One Oil and 
applying 3-in-One. Dictionary of Uses sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 EYW. Broadway, New York 
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You Don’t Pack a Belber Wardrobe 


You simply place your things away in convenient drawer or hanger. 
At the journey’s end you find them fresh and neat. It is the last 
word in travel luxury. 

Number 867 pictured above is unusually attractive. To the Belber skill of trunk 


building has been added the leather-like beauty and service of Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Craftsman Quality, and the combined guarantee of these quality marks: 


Tet CERDD 


Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 


This trunk is made of finest three ply veneer covered with Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Craftsman Quality, in beautiful moorish brown. The edges are bound with heavy 
fibre, reinforced with solid steel trimmings. A turn of the lock and the automatic 
Belber Boltless Interlocker securely fastens the trunk in three places. Handsomely 
lined and fitted throughout with every travel comfort. 
45 inches high. 22 inches wide. 23% inches deep. Price, 85.00 
Other sturdy styles from $25.00 to $300.00 
Sold by representative dealers everywhere. 

Brochure upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 


Kensington, Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Louis XV suite in handsomely 
carved Medes nely 
woven cane panei arpen- 
esque spring cushion upholstery. 


No. 660K 


Y these characteristics 
you may know 
Furniture:its wonderfully 
: deep, soft cushioning, the 
richness of its fabrics, its beauty of design, its fine con- 
struction. 


Karpen Furniture 

is sturdily made from fine, well-seasoned woods, by 

skilled cabinetmakers. Its Karpenesque upholst is 

unique in its hundreds of tiny springs, of unusual flexi- 
R bility and aT hidden between the spring, founda- 

tion and the filling, of softest cotton or down. Its cover- 

ings of velvets, tapestries, brocades and cretonnes are 

the choicest that can be found. 

If your furniture dealer cannet show you Karpen Furniture, und 14¢ 


fer our Karpen Book 114 of period and modern designs, shown 
singly and in complete suites. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Wabash Ave., at Eighth St. 37th Street and Broadway 
Chicago New York 


Wo. 5589D 


No. 5589W 


I look backward with a deep conviction 
that one’s chief business here is to learn. 
In that business your best aid, I should 
say, is a good memory. Your memory is 
your clerk, but it is only a clerk. It needs 
training, and also more or less watching, 
especially when it is young. Most of us 
are rather careless about this clerk of ours. 
We permit him to get shiftless and untidy. 
We don’t seem to care much how he gets 
along. 

This lazy young clerk keeps saying tous, 
“T am sorry, ae but I forgot it.” 

The big thing to remember about him is 
this: He must learn to be a good clerk 
while he is young, or he will never learn it. 

When I was about fourteen my mother 
began to train my memory. She gave me a 

enny a line for committing a list of poems. 

hey were excellent but short poems. The 
financial return was small. I must have 
seen the promise of wealth in “Paradise 
Lost.” Anyhow, I tackled that poem and 
made a number of dollars out of it. At 
first it seemed to be little more than a kind 
of copper mine. Neither the music of the 
“adventurous song” nor the power and 
splendor of its phrasing meant much to 
me then; but, by and by, the stately lines 
trooped out of my memory at command, 
like a well-dressed regiment of cavalry 
with banners flying and trumpets blowing. 
How well they rode! They bern to im- 

ress me to train my ear and develop my 
imagination and refine my taste. 

There were two or hese of us who 
matched our taste and skill in finding, 
committing and interpreting strong pas- 
sages of classic English, mostly from 
Shakespeare. I wonder at it, for I, surely, 
was not fond of study, or of any kind of 
work, for that matter. Somehow, we found 
enjoyment in this rivalry, although we 
had no more serious purpose than one has 
in shooting craps. 


OF ALL the things that I remember, I 
love to recall the faith in men and 
women and the apa for friendship 
with which the young left their homes in 
our part of the country (New York 
State) 6b begin the work of their lives; that 
faith and capacity are outgrowths of the 
true spirit of democracy that was in and 
around us. Our faith in the soundness of 
the public heart and judgment was ab- 
solute. It is an asset of great value to a 
young American. If he has faith in the 


] pubs it will be easier for the public to 


ave faith in him. How to win the faith 
and confidence of his fellows is the big 
problem of every high-spirited youth in 
America, whatever may be his calling. 
: I remember a man who used to deal in 
road horses. He made it a rule, in selling 
a horse, always to understate the speed of 
the animal. At his trial the horse invari- 
ably showed better, often much better, 
than the dealer had promised. The buyer 
was astonished. At last he had found a 
horseman whom a buyer could believe. 
It was an unusual quality in a horseman. 
The buyer never tired of telling the story, 
and the horseman became distinguished 
above all the men of his calling. He used 
to say that he liked to have his word 
“worth a little better than par." He was a 
very wise man. ` 
I have found that society is a kind of 
bank to which one may take his state- 
ments and opinions and receive credit for 
them. Not many of us get a hundred cents 
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Front Wheel Control 


Weed Chains on front tires of motor cars are as 
necessary as flanges on front wheels of locomotives. 
The front wheel skid is the greatest cause of the many automobile accidents which keep the news- 


paper columns sprinkled with harrowing accounts. Appreciating this fact The Scientific American 
in the following editorial advocates the use of Tire Chains on the front as well as rear wheels: 


“The majority of automobile owners fit chains to 
the rear wheels only, and appear to consider this 
ample insurance against accidents from skidding, 
but this practice is a doubtful economy, for, although 
the rear wheels, thus armed, may hold the road fairly 
well, the really bad accidents too often result from 
the inability of the driver to control the course of 
his machine. Any old bicycle rider knows that he 
can retain the control of his machine and maintain 


his balance when the rear wheel skids badly as long 


as the front wheel holds its grip on the road, but 
that he becomes helpless whenever the front wheel 
slides. The same conditions are true in the case of 
the automobile, but in an exaggerated degree, for 
its weight and the average speed both tend to make 
the grip of the front wheels on the road precarious, 
and a skidding front wheel is not much different 
from a broken steering gear in the possibilities of 
disaster. Recognizing these facts, it is apparent 
that chains are fully as necessary on the front 
wheels as on the rear.” 


To use Weed Chains only on rear tires means to have your car only half protected. Put Weed 
Chains on all four tires at the first indication of slippery going 


" 


j Us v YY Nin 


and -you will have quadruple protection against injury, death, 
car damage and law suits. 


mee PE gene YENA 
“IN CANADA ; DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY. LIMITED. NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 
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ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


—a guardian of this 
home through beautiful, fire-safe shingles 


century of effort to its devel- 
opment— first as pioneers, 
now as leaders. They have 
woven and spun, crushed, 
felted and moulded asbestos 
into a hundred forms—each 
applied to a need of man— 
all combining to make life 
safer and more comfortable. 


that for years to come will 
repel fire—and resist the ele- 
ments without deterioration. 


But the transformation from 
the raw asbestos rock of 
the mines to asbestos in 
forms useful to Man has been 
the work of years. Johns- 
Manville has given half a | 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 60 Large Cities 


When you think of Asbestos you think o£ - : 
Johns -Manville 


" lls of the great 
u rofeasion, anc 


rtunities in ns won- 
how you Lg learn by 


in ever; 
ix months’ Sure 
EDGAR G. ALCORN. Pres.” a month ur. Dd wd the "IM mfra of 
American Sc transparent handled Knives an for proposi- 


tion. 


hool of Bankin 
488 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, 0. 


Restful nights mean Resultful days- 


pcc 


Pajamas * Night Shirts 
> [he NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


on the dollar for these, and it is all our 
own fault. As a rule, we get less than they 
are worth. Most of us are subject to some 
discount. In childhood we live in a land 
of intemperate habits. Our cows jump 
over the moon; our beanstalks grow into 
the sky. Some of us never acquire great 
respect for the natural laws of the uni- 
verse and carry into manhood the childish 
habit of exaggeration. I have suffered 
from it, and P Eo few men who have 
not. 

Now, above all things, here is something 
to be remembered. It is not preaching, it 
is plain common sense; in short, it is good 
business. 

In this matter of winning the faith and 
confidence of men, there are two words in 
which are all the law that one requires. 
"They are truth and kindness. In them are 
the wisdom of the ages. From them we 
get the two commandments of Confucius: 
* Be true, be kind." 

Has it ever occurred to the reader that 
if he is well resolved to tell the truth he can 
do no evil? No man ever committed a 
deliberate offense against his fellows, save 
with the hope of covering it by deception. 
The runaway thief always hopes to find a 
corner of the world where he can pass for 
an honest man. He knows that one might 
better be dead than generally despised. 
Therefore, speak the truth, and why not? 
No man can long fool another with lies— 
for a day, or possibly for a year, but not 
for long. 


HERE'S a kind of secret service among 

men and women of which everyone is a 
member. This secret service is constantly 
taking and comparing notes on the char- 
acter of all individuals within the circum- 
ference of its observation. My young 
friend, do not be deceived. They know 
all about They look as innocent as 
you, but dier know every step in your go- 
ing and coming, even though you were cov- 
ered by the darkness of the night. There 
are a thousand eyes and ears and the 
keenest wits in this gai busy detective 
who lives in your neighborhood. He fools 
himself who thinks [s can fool this all- 
seeing detective. Therefore it pays to be 
sincere and genuine—to be, in short, just 
what we are in public and private, in talk 
and action at home and abroad. The be- 
ginning of bigness is absolute sincerity and 
something more—I would call it living 
the truth. 

There is the turn, and from it the road 
is fairly straight that leads to one’s best 
accomplishment. It is at that point where 
one says, at last, “I am weak and have 
been very foolish, but what I am, have 
been, or shall be, henceforward, all the 
world is welcome to know.” Naturally, 
he will then try to make the truth about 
himself a thing to be proud of. 

Now here we have about seven eighths 
of the whole thing in a nutshell—make 
your word respecta able b by a decent regard 
for the truth; make your spirit respectable 
bya decent regard for other men. It would 
seem to be very easy, but, in fact, it is a 
hand thing to do. A man has to keep nudg- 

himse if lest he forget one point or the 
2 er. 

These two are long steps toward gaining 
the confidence and esteem of our pinine 
but they do not carry us to our goal. Our 
word, our spirit and our opinions: must 
be respectable. We must learn to think, 
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The Kodak Letter : 


. The star in the window tells the story—their soldier is ‘‘over there.” 
The morning letter of cheer and hope has been written and with it 
pictures are going, simple Kodak pictures of their own taking that tell the 
home story,—pictures that will bring a cheery smile to his face, a leap of joy 
to his heart, that will keep bright the fire of courage in his soul as with the 
home image fresh in mind he battles for the safety of that home and for the 
honor of his flag. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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careless spenders into one of careful buyers. 
To-day the national thought is “VALUE FIRST." 


*VALUE FIRST" is not a new creed to Michaels- 
Stern. For more than one-half century, it has 
been their steadfast policy. 


What other rg have accom. 
plished through I. C. S. help, I 
can, If the L C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other 
men, they can raise 


Tome LCS. 
means "| CAN SU 
CEED.” 


Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
— whether you're a 
dollar-a-day manora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 


do, or how tiie E 
or money 
have, the I. -S. have 


a Course of Trainin 
of thousands of ambitious men have achieved suc- 


tofit your needs. Hundreds 


css through I. C. S. help in the past 25 years—over 

130,000 are now studying, gettin ng ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Join them and make your life some- 
thing to be proud c = ean doit. Just mark and 
mail the coupon TODAY and find out how; it won't 
obligate you in the least. 


*o— — — ee TEAR OUT HER Cee m eee ee oe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Bor 2290, Scranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked Xi 
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aikana Besitiap. Civil Service German 
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MICHAHS - STERN 


best meet the needs of to-day. "They are distinguished by 

sensible styles, honest fabrics and skillful tailoring, assuring 

good fit and long wear. Prices that mean true economy. 
At*“‘Value First" stores 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothes 
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SWEET’S PLAN—The Best Way 


to Buy Diamonds JEWELRY 


Direct from importer, saving all middle- 
man’s profits and retailer’s store expense. 
This explains the won- f 


derful “Sweet” values, |: im) '] 
low prices without in- |: : ; 
terest charges, and con- f» o.1S? TifanyRiüg. . 
venient terms. “1 fine diamond, $35.00 | 
No ar e gece e M 

20 payment, 
cet idt in8 monthly r 

ents. ege | 

E emuninetisn. 
"Sweet" Diamonds are 
such good values that 
we guarantee pur- 
chasers a pes in- 
crease in value of 74% 
(better interest than 
the bank offers). 

NO RED TAPE. NO 
DELAY. Every trans- 
action confidential to 
your entire satisfaction 
or money 


No.152, Engraved Belcher ` 
Ring. 1 fine diamond, $40.00 


No, 154, Tooth Ring, 
Lfine diamond, $25.00 


Luxe Ca! 

Shows a wide assortment of 
worth while, up-to-date 
jewelry. 

You don't do justice to your- 
self and your dollars unless 
you see this catalog before 
buying. Write for it at once 
—today. x 

Liberty Bonds Een in payment 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 35J 


2 and 4 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY 


and that is a very great accomplishment. 
How? Well, let us study the thoughts and 
opinions which men and women have re- 
spected ever since there was anything re- 
spectable in the world! We may find diei 

in literature. We shall not agree i 
many of them, but we shall take note of 
how they have stood the wear of changing 
times, and pass upon their value. Slowly 
but surely we shall adopt and form our own 
opinions. 

But all this is not enough. We must 
have a wholesome distrust of our opinions, 
and weigh them well. Even when we have 
strong assurance of their soundness, we 
have to convince other men that they are 
worth while. How? There are sein aro 
by which this may be accomplished, and 
dili by that of modesty, the gentlest 
of all arts. Had you thought modesty a 
heavenly gift? It is nothing of the kind. 
It is one of the useful arts, fedes only 
by careful training in a normal man 

Nothing will so stimulate the distrust 
and opposition of other men as immodesty. 
It, and it alone, has launched the thunder- 
bolts of civilization upon the Prussian 
military party. If they had had a decent 

retext for their invasion of Belgium and 
Si the rest of:the world would have 
said, “Let them fight it out." But when a 
people pretends to be chosen of God to 
rule others, and their emperor appoints 
himself a partner of the Almighty, we 
cannot stand it. We shall stop at no sacri- 
fice that is necessary to take them down, 
unless we are Turks or Bulgarians. What 
a lesson is this! 


JASTLY, my work has been largely 
concerned with this fact: There is one 
thing without which the world cannot be 
either wise or respectable—good women, 
they who hold in their hand the tender 
heart of childhood, and whose work is, 
or should be, to impart to it the impulses 
which shall loose, or bind, or utterly de- 
stroy it. They hold the future in their 
hands, and they, my young friends, can 
be no better than you would have them. 
So, my young men, the whole great prob- 
lem of civilization comes up to you. 

In my view, a man's value is measured, 
almost absolutely, by the respect he has 
for women, and his worthlessness by the 
lack of it. 


SUCCESS did not come to Irving 
Bacheller until he was forty-one years 
old. Next month the magazine will 
contain the story of a young genius 
named Max Rosen, who has made a 
veritable sensation this winter as a 
violinist. He is not yet eighteen. But 
he has crowded half a lifetime's ordi- 
nary work into his few years. 


“Only a Farmer's Wife" 


AL FIRST I thought THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE was not going to suit me— 
it seemed to be intended for the business 
Pind and I am only a farmer's wife; but 

find that I now M a almost every article 
ud seem to be written 

ived things, not mere- 


in every Acad É 

by people who have 

ly studied them. 
Mrs. L. S. J., Delaware. 
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Be Your Own Salesman 
and Save $51 Now 


Was 
$100 


|__| Now 


$49 


New Oliver Typewriters at Half Price 


You may now be your own type- 
writer salesman. We give you the 
$51 that it used to cost us to sell 
each typewriter. 


That makes the price $49 instead 
of $100. 

To meet present day demands 
for intelligent economy, the Oliver 
Typewriter Compan has revolu- 
tionized its selling plan. 

We no longer have 15,000 sales- 
men and agents. We no longer 
maintain costly offices in 50 cities. 
And in a dozen other ways we save 
over 50 per cent in distribution 
costs. 

The only change, mind you, has 
been to make our selling plan most 
efficient. Every penny of waste has 
been eliminated. 

The typewriter has not been 
changed in a single particular. It 
is our latest model, brand new, the 
same machine used and preferred 
by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, The National City Bank of 
New York, Montgomery Ward & 
Co. The National Biscuit Com- 
pany, The Pennsylvania R. R. and 
other leading businesses. Over 
600,000 have n sold. 

If any typewriter is worth $100, 
it is this latest Oliver. 

We do not offer a second-hand 
nor rebuilt Oliver of an earlier 
model. 


You Save Half 


This $49 Oliver is the exact ma- 
chine priced at $100 before March 
1st, 1917—that is our $2,000,000 
guarantee. 

The new Model Nine is the fin- 
est, the costliest, the most success- 
ful model we ever built. 

This Oliver Nine has the univer- 
sal keyboard and all the latest im- 
provements. Any typist may turn 
to it without the slightest hesitancy 
and the workmanship will be im- 

roved. In fact, it is so simple that 
it is recommended to those who 
uns never used a typewriter be- 
ore. 


No Outside Influence 


Our plan is extremely simple. In 
order that you may be your own 
salesman, we send you an Oliver 
Nine for free trial. 

You do not pay a penny down. 
You are not under the slightest ob- 
ligation to buy. 

Try this typewriter at your office 
or at your home for five days. You 
may own it for $3 per month, 
which is cheaper than renting. 

If you do not wish to keep it, we 
even refund the transportation 
charges you paid. 

You now deal direct, solely with 
the manufacturer. You are your 
own judge. Merit alone decides. 
Arguments are absent. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1064 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


An Amazing Book 


Or, if you wish further information be- 
fore the free trial, we will be glad to 


It shows the follies of old selling meth- 
ods. It shows just how we were able to 
save $51 for you. 

No recent document has created more of 


this book. It is 
ciency. You should read it, by all means. 


Mail Today 


On this page we print a coupon which 
will bring you either the free trial Oliver, 
or our book. You merely check which 
one you wish. This replaces a sales- 


man. 
Don't buy a typewriter or even rent 
one until you give yourself an opportunity 
to save $51. 
Check the coupon and. mail it now. 'This 
does not place you under the slightest ob- 


ligation. 
Take Your. Choice 


Check the coupon for 
the Free T: Oliver 
or for the Book. Mail 
today. You are not 
obligated to buy. 
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1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free in- 
spection. If I keep it, I will peo Mo ad the rate of 


= month. The title to remain in you un! 
for. 


the 
your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book—'"The High Cost of Typewritere—The 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalogs and 
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Oliver, I will ship it back at 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


Jy? 


There is absolutely no danger in 


this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry —It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 141 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Hes Stoves and Furnaces. 


Are we to live and 
then crumble todust? 
Is there a heaven? Is 
there a hell? If we 
live after death, what 
form does this life 


take? Can we con- 
Read what verse with the spirits 
Sir A. Conan of the dead? 
These are but a few 
— of the many similar 
a questions now being 
Spiritual- discussed by think- 
ism—The ing people every- n 
New Reve- where. Whatever M, E. CADWALLADER 
lation." your creed, you must, Mus. The Progressive 
in justice to yourself, Thinker 
learn more about 
Spiritualism. 
. . 
The Progressive Thinker 
. 
and The New Revelation 
Both for only 260. Send 260 now and 


ue name will;be entered 

for four issues trial subscription of Progressive Thinker, 

the most widely eireulated Spiritualist newspaper in the world, 

published weekly; containing articles by such leaders of thought 

as Edgar Lucien Larkin, Robert Addison Dague, Dr. Mary T. 

Longley. Each lesue contains from the spirit world 
mediumsh! 


re 25 
through of P. L. O. A. Keeler, the noted slate 


writing medium. In we will send you, ane, fe booklet, *«Rpiritualism— 


106-A Loomis Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


If You Want to 
Linger Longer. 


(Continued from page 49) 


The other things I had to do didn’t involve 
anybody except myself. I gave fifteen 
minutes in the morning to deep breathing 
and exercises, walked when I could, and 
rested half an hour every day, after lunch- 
eon or before dinner. I had the tooth X- 
rayed, and it did have an abscess, and I 
had the tooth out.” 


"THE tooth sounds like an anti-climax, 
but it is not. Our teeth get old and 
decay before their time, but that is not 
the worst of them. Often they affect 
the vital organs by sending their infections 
through the circulation and tissues, some- 
times to cause degeneration of the heart 
or kidneys or even appendicitis. After ex- 
amination of thousands of men a year, Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, head of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute where Hale was checked 
up, says that mouth infection is almost 
universal. 

Just as in the case of Hale's abscessed 
tooth, infection of the gums and tooth 
sockets will progress until pus is formed, 
and discharged into the blood stream, per- 
hapstoinjure a vital organortocontribute 
to arterial degeneration. Often the tooth 
is not even sensitive, while the little sewers 
at its roots go on emptying into the body” 
without a sign. 

Even teeth that have been filled and 
crowned are no insurance against tooth in- 
fection, but rather an additional menace, 
as crowns and bridges are very difficult 
to keep clean, and under them the sew- 
ers keep right on working. 

And while Hale sits in the dentist's 
chair and has his tooth out there is time 
to tell the story of Robert Dalton. That 
is not his real name. If it were printed 
here you might recognize it, as he is a 

rominent person. Up to a few years ago 
Dalton had an almost morbid horror of 
false teeth. From his youth he had 
made it a practice to visit the dentist 
regularly, and whenever a tooth started 
to go he implored the dentist to save it 
if possible. 

“I want to take my teeth with me 
when I go," he was fond of saying. 
* And I haven't lost one yet." 

When Dalton was almost fifty he had 
them still—bridged and crowned, but 
there in his mouth. He had been a careful 
person about his living, as well as his 
teeth, and up to forty-eight he was as 
healthy as the average man. Then he 
began to lose weight. After some months 
of steady loss of weight his face began to 
itch. Then his whole body took to itch- 
ing. Finally his fingers began to jerk. 
He hadn't concerned himself much about 
the loss of weight nor the itching, but the 
twitching fingers were another matter. 
In alarm, he hustled up to a physician 
at the Institute with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 

“Pm in a bad way," he said. “I’ve 
got something serious." The examiner 
went over him carefully and found him 
in good shape. He advised an X-ray of 
the teeth. 


In five to ten minutes, 
without tools or solder, at a cost 
of 50c to 75c as against $10 to $15, 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


positively stops leaks in automobile 
radiators! Simply pour it in, let it 
mix with the water, run the engine a 
few minutes and presto! no more 
leaks. Left in the radiator, it is an 
insurance against future leaks, 


Radiator Neverleak is a uau, È 
not a meal or cement. It cannot 
clog or harm the cooling system, 
and it will not attack the rubber 
connections or cause scale. You 
can use it with excellent results 
with alcohol in freezing weather. q 


50c and 75c acan., Try SSN 
8 


it! Sold by accessory 
and hardware dealers, 
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MEND -DONT SPEND 


IGNET 


THE PERMANENT 


INK 


Quick Bunion Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent — Just 
let me prove it to you as I have 
done for over 72,500 others in the 
last six months. I claim that 
*"'Fairyfoot'" is a successful 
bunion remedy. Thousands say 
so and I want you to let me 
send it to you entirely at my 
expense. I don't care bow 
disgusted you feel with your 
bunion—you have not tried 
| my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that 
| | am going to send you 
| 


a treatment absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful 
yet simple home treatment 
which relieves you almost in- 
stantly of all pain; it removes 
all the soreness and inflam- 
mation. All this while you 
| nre wearing as tight shoes ns 
ver. I know it will do all 
this and I want you to send for 


**Fairyfoot'' FREE because | 


»uncement may not appear 

again. Just send name and ad- 
nd *'Fairyfoot'' will be sent prompt- 
ly in plain sealed envelope. Write today. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3575 W. 26th St. Chicago, I. 
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The radiographs taken showed a pus 


nflamed gums —a cause | pocket at the eae of aoe every toati; 
one or two teeth were abscessed. e 
of loose teeth twitchings and itchings were danger 


signals of one of the serious diseases 
EN which start as a result of mouth infection. 
tall danger w bot Dalton decided to have every tooth 
gums and teeth, Han out. Intwo weeks spentin privacy 
Tender gums indi- sedi aps twenty pounds on a soup and 
cate it, and with it | milk diet, and thetwitchings and itchings 
come loosening| vanished. 
teeth. Imperceptibly 


rr he LUE THE worst thing about mouth infection 


mal gum line. They is that it usually takes an X-ray to 
inflame, They | determine it, and good dental work is 
present many tiny | nO insurance against it; the best thing 
openings for mil- | is that it is easily cured. Hale’s dentist 
lions of bacteria | wanted to save his tooth, but Hale 
to attack the un^ | Ordered it out. 

iain tooth | — * When you've got kidneys already 

, sink into the sys- 

tem and cause organic | WOrking overtime you don't want a chance 
disease. | Tooth “base | of any more poison in your system," he 
lecay quickly follows. "m 

Even if the cavity be | Said. I can wiggle along with one 
filled and the tooth | tooth less." 


saved, the gums con- 

tinue to recede. And | He wiggled along for about a year on 

the ipe cer in exact | his new régime, and then he went up again 
Against this Pyor, | tO the Institute in response to another in- 

rhea (Riggs’ Disease) | vitation from his insurance company. 


poe por EE “Pd had an idea I was fixed for life,” 
Pyorrhea attacks four he said. “But when I got there I was 
ouk OF fve: pS eple glad I went back. Living on advice isn’t 
and many under this any too easy a proposition, and I needed 
fused in tune and | the encouragement I got. I had the same 


used consistendy—is | doctor who had talked to me the year 
& proven and certain before. 

preventative of Pyor- ny 
thea. It is a scientific What have you been doing to your- 


tor polisher as | self?’ he asked. 
tooth brush ime, Ses ^ Exactly what you told me to do,’ I 
Wee t Y um | retorted. 
"'Well, you're getting younger as a 

result,' he assured me. ‘Your heart is 
much better; your kidneys are almost 
normal. I should say you had lost 
several years.’ 
ind consuli “I received another fatherly letter with 
tist immediately foe . : 
special treatment, | SOMe new advice and a warning to keep 
30c and 55c tubes, | on. coming to be checked up. And this 
at all drusgists., | checking up isn't the least of the whole 
199 wena tor Y | process. It gets anything new at the 
Trial Tube Free | start, and it lets you know how your 
reforms are getting on. The fact that 
insurance companies think it worth while 
to pay for it ought to be an eye-opener 
s to what it may mean. It means living 

But you must / Z7 MM onger. 

You Save $2150 setak Our e —— | A man who knows how he stands, takes 
care of himself in a way that the fellow 
who doesn’t know where he stands can’t 
pretend to. 

“But there is a young fellow down in 
my office who is going up every year at 
„his own expense and counting it cheap. 

He’s a healthy, athletic type of boy, and 
í until two years ago he never had any 
them becca tira earn - h [| ailments to speak of. Nothing in the way 

e welfare and hap rot en of my family? || of chronic disease seems to show its head 
nine estion thousands of women are asking themsely much before twenty-five. One day he 


faerie eee eed 
home to educate their || told me he went to a gymnasium two 


ent assured hours every night after work and ran 
prm 


most of the time. \ 
rwear 


“‘ Running around the track is great 
sport,’ he told me. ‘It gives you a lot 
Ci shin atone As wehave shown them, we can | | Of ginger. ` 
meatier Me wey te have more money 05 spend. * A couple of months later he came into 
We Have Helped More Than 15,000 || my office and asked for the address of the 
businesses with . . 
incomes are [| place where I had gone for examination, 


their 
same as they have 


d'a Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in [| and he went up. Pe told them he had 

fe cive you protected ind prompt deliveries, || nothing the matter but an odd thumping 

We have been in business here for twenty-three years. in his ears, but the doctor told him a good 
QORLDS star MAITTING G, deal more. His heart was violently over- 
DEPT 152 A Q active. The thyroid gland had enlarged, 

and the two hours spent mostly in running 
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which he had prescribed for himself daily 
had affected his heart by dilating it. Run- 
ning while the gland was enlarged and 
overactive was a short cut to a serious dis- 
ease, and he was on the cut. z 

“The gymnasium, I might say, did 
not have a medical inspector. The cure 
was simple. They called me up and got 
a few weeks off for him. Then he went 
home to bed and rested until his heart was 
about normal. They put him on a pre- 
scribed diet, shan ced. his running to 
walking, and now he’s living as he ought, 
and well. 

" As for me, I’m going to linger quite a 
bit longer. It is three years since I had 
my first check up and they tell me I’m 
getting younger every year. I thought 

was perfectly well when I went up there, 
but the truth is I didn’t know how well 
I could feel. I figure that just keeping 
the human machine properly cleaned out 
has added about half again as much to 
the joy of life. And then they promise 
me that, barring accidents, I shall stay 
here until I am old enough to work out 
that dream of mine for sixty, and I 


believe them. 
"I HAD Charlton as a warning, and now 
I've added a model. I saw him the last 
day I was checked up; we have a speakin 
acquaintance. He is the executive hea 
of a house down here. He is sixty. He 
has always taken good care of himself, 
and he has been living strictly under a 
checking-up system and advice for five 
years. He came into the office, alert and 
upright, bright-eyed and clear-skinned. 

e hadn't a sign of fat about him. 

"*T've just played thirty-six holes of 
golf,’ he said. ‘I want to know if it’s both- 
ered me any.’ 

“They went over him. His heart was 
beating just as easily as it did when he 
was forty, maybe better. They told him it 
was pretty strenuous exercise for a man 
of his age, but that it seemed to be all 
right, and he grinned confidently. 

“<I thought it would be all right,’ he 
said. 

“T went for the man who was lookin 
me over. ‘Just how do I compare?’ 
inquired. ‘Think I have any chance?’ 

**If you keep up what you are doing 
Ill bet on you,’ he answered; and I'm 
looking forward to just that. To be able 
to be Tnited States senator and to play 
my thirty-six holes of golf at sixty, and 
to be so sure of myself that I dare to 
go right in to my examiner and say in 
triumph: 

“*Now, look me over!’ Why, that looks 
to me worth my cabbage and spinach, 
and doing my daily stunt of exercise, 
and going to be checked up every year to 
make sure I’m ahead of the game and that 
my arteries are no harder—they’ll never 
be any softer, that mischief is done— 
and that my heart and kidneys are not 
any older than my age warrants. It’s 
worth all of it to know that at sixty I 
shall be able to do just that.” 


NEXT month there will be an arti- 
cle by James Hay, Jr., called “What 
Makes the Tired Business Man 
Tired.” It will set the T. B. M. to 
wondering whether he has a right to 
that title, after all. 
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The Making of 
George Groton 


(Continued from page,47) 


People were passing all the time, stop- 
ping to question, and moving quietly away. 
A big machine drew up at the front gate. 
I recognized John Orton, superintendent 
of the Tap and Die Works at Plaindale, 
five miles from Merwin. He motioned to 
me and I stepped over to the car. 

“How is he this morning?" he asked. 

“Not so well, John," I answered. 
*We're afraid he won't last the day 
through." 

His keen, strong face softened. 

“No one will ever know what that old 
man has meant to me, Groton,” he said. 
“You were too young to remember when 
I lived here. You were just a kid. But I 
was a wild one. If ever there was a lad that 
worried his people it was me. No one had 
a good word for me and, to tell the truth, 
I didn't deserve good words. But some- 
how the fact that everybody's hand was 
against me got on my nerves. Give a dog 
a bad name, you know,—I got sort of des- 
perate: I made up mind that I would 
go to the devil sure. "The were all expect- 
ing it, and, by George, I wouldn't disap- 
point ’em.’ 


HE pointed at the room where the old 
man lay sleeping: 

“He got hold of me, Groton. God 
knows how he did it. But he made me see 
that he still believed in me, even if no one 
else did. And, by heaven, he made me 
begin to believe in myself. He got me my 
job over at the Tap and Die Works. He 
used to drive over once a week and see me, 
and come back and spread the news around 
how good I was doing. He actually got 
people around here to believe it—he even 
got Fannie to believe it. And one day I 
came over here and we slipped down to this 
old house and stood up in Font of him and 
he married us." 

A far-away look came into his eyes; he 
was lost for a moment in his own remem- 
brance. Then he reached over and laid in 
my hands a great aper parcel, stamped 
with a Springfield do orist's name. 

“Tf he should wake up; Groton,” he 
said, “ you might tell him that Fannie and 
John sent the roses." 

He stooped over and pretended to be 
having trouble with his gears. I turned 
away so as to give him a chance to wipe 
the back of his hand across his eyes. He 
was a strong man. It was he who, when a 
big casting fell at the works, pinning him 
under-and breaking both his legs, lay per- 
fectly self-composed and gave the men 
orders how to get him out, not showing by 
so much as a twitch of his muscles the pain 
that he suffered. I don't suppose he had 
shed a tear in twenty years. 

Peter Ackley and his brother Sam came 
up to the gate and muttered a question. I 
did not have to wonder why they were 
there. I knew. All Merwin knew. They 
had lived on adjoining farms for fourteen 
years, without ever passing a word. 


Then Peter's little Edith fell sick and 


died. The funeral was held at the house. | 


No one knows what Mr. Wilson did or 
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said; but just as the service was about to 
begin, when the stuffy parlor was-packed 
with the friends and relatives, suddenly 
Sam appeared on the porch, pushed 
through the crowd, right up to the front 
and grasped Peter’s hand. And the two 
brothers stood up, their hands gripped 
over the little coffin and tears coursing 
down their cheeks. 

So I stood guard for an hour or more 
while the town trooped by, until at length 
Doc Fraser arrived, and Betty from the 
porch beckoned me into the house. 

“He’s waked up," she whispered, “and 
he wants to see you, George.” 


I CLIMBED the narrow carpeted stairs, 
with the picture of Jesus and the little’ 
children at the top, shedding a blessing on 
the front hall and all who entered it. At 
the front of the house, in the big bedroom 
that he had always kept bare of any orna- 
ment, he lay, his hair and face seeming al- 
most to blend into the snowy whiteness of 
the pillow that bore them. He had grown 
voy much thinner in his sickness; it was 
as though the flesh were gradually drawing 
away to leave as thin a shell as possible for 
the spirit to break through into his tri- 
snip. He smiled as I entered the room, 
and stretched out a trembling hand. 

“Tt was good of you to come, Geordie,” 
he whispered. His voice was very weak, 
but with a certain spiritual something that 
yet could thrill. “You have been almost 
like my own son.” 

He was very near the end. I held the 
thin, weak hand ‘in both of mine. Betty 
came up and dropped on her knees beside 
the bed, taking his other hand. He looked 
down at her and then at me, and for a 
moment said nothing, smiling at us both. 

“Betty has told me all about your suc- 
cess in New York,” he continued softly. 
“We are very proud of you, Geordie. You 
will do great things; great—and—good 
things—’ 

He sank back exhausted, and we 
thought he had passed on. But a moment 
later he roused himself again; he half rose, 
motioning to the window where the cur- 
tain had been drawn to shut out the glare. 
My mother caught his glance, and threw 
the curtain back. The warm rays of the 
morning sun streamed in across the bed, 
touching his face into splendid color. It 
seemed almost like a ladder of gold let 
down from heaven. His lips parted in a 
smile of perfect happiness. 

“And—at—evening—time,” he whis- 
pered, “it—shall—be—light—” 

My mother stepped forward and threw 
her arms about Betty’s shoulders. Doc 
Fraser and I stumbled out of the room to- 

ether, down the stairs and onto the porch. 
he street was full of people: the news had 
spread in that mysterious way that news 
has of spreading through a country town. 
Every eye was turned on us as we ap- 
ared. Doc Fraser lifted his hand, and 
rom the crowd there burst forth one deep, 
heart-rending sob. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


"THERE was nothing more for me to do 
at the moment. I put on my hat and 
started down through the crowd. I would 
have been glad to avoid them, but there 
was no other way out. 

I walked across the Common to Main 
Street. As I passed the bakery, a window 
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in the telephone office up-stairs was thrown 
open and a girl whom | did not recognize 
thrust her head out. 

"Are you Mr. Groton?" she called 
shrilly. 

I nodded. 

“Well, ain't that lucky!" she cried. “I 
was just sendin' down for you this minute. 
I got a long distance call on the wire for 
you: N'York wants to talk to you." 

I climbed the dusty old stairs and en- 
tered the office. The girl was busy pulling 
plugs out and pushing them in, calling 
"Number please,” and “Didchu get 
them?” and intermittently shrilling over 
another wire, “Mr. Groton is here now.” 

After an interminable period of buzzing 
and clacking, a voice came over the wire: 

“H’lo, Groton? This is Morrison. Can 

ou hear me? What? Talk a little louder. 
his is Morrison. Can you start for New 
York right away?” 

“No,” I shouted, “I can’t. What's the 
matter?” 

“ Matter," he yelled. “Matter enough! 
We're busted, that's what's the matter. 
Pearson dropped dead in his office this 
morning. The whole combine is off, and 
hell's broke loose in the market. We're 
busted. We've lost everything. Do you 
hear me? Everything!" 

My hand tightened around the receiver; 
I felt a kind of emptiness at the pit of my 
stomach. 

** Do you mean there's nothing left at 
all?" I shouted. 

** Maybe a few thousand. Can't tell un- 
til the books are gone over. But we'll have 
to close up. Now, will you come down." 

I hesitated for a moment. The market 
was closed by now; nothing more could 
happen until Monday. The old man's 
funeral was set for Sunday afternoon. If 
everything was lost, I could gain nothing 


by h g back. 

“Til le down Sunday night," I called 
back. 

“ But what'll I do?" Morrison cried. It 
was easy to see his nerve was pretty well 
gone. 

** Go down to Coney and rent a bathing 
suit and lie in the sand," I shouted. 

** Coney be damned! I tell you you must 
come—" 

The crisp metallic voice of Central cut 
in: “Three minutes are up." 

à “‘Good-by,” I called. “I'll see you Mon- 
ay. 


STEPPED out of the little booth. A 

single glance at the switchboard told me 
that the young lady had been listening to 
every word. bese f see her fingers fairly 
twitching to be at the wires over which the 
news would spread abroad. In half an hour 
all Merwin would know that George Gro- 
ton was busted. My mother would know; 
Doc Fraser would know; Betty would 
know. The chorus of “I-told-you-so’s” 
would rise heavenward. The wise heads 
that had wagged over the remark that “I 
for one fiis never see how he done it" 
would wag again more sagely. People 
would stare on the street, and the bolder 
of them would proffer sympathy, watching 
to see what I would say. 

After all, what did it matter? 

I had sometimes imagined to myself 
such a conversation as had just taken 
place with Morrison. I had seen other 
men go broke in the Street; the sight is no 
unfamiliar one; every man must at some 
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time have entertained the thought that 
his own hour might sometime come. And, 
always, in my imagination, the announce- 
ment had fallen on me with crushing 
weight. 

Well, the worst had happened, and to 
my surprise I found it hard to force my 
mind to the subject at all. 

I have read that wounded men in battle 
hardly feel the pain of their wounds at 
first, because of the intense excitement 
and the shock. I remember stories of men 
who, with dull jackknives, reached out and 
cut off the remnant of a leg or a finger, 
without a quiver; and these same men, a 
day or two later,—so the stories run— 
these same men, once the anesthesia of 
shock had passed, rolled and cried out in 
their agony. I wondered dumbly whether 
it would be so with me; whether I was too 
hard hit now to know how hard hit I was; 
whether on Monday in New York the 
reality of the thing would break over me 
with full force and carry me down. 

I laughed to myself bitterly. “Great— 
and good things,” he had said. Well, 
I had been in New York several years. I 
had come up from nothing to a small for- 
tune; from a nobody to one of the “among 
those present.” And, presto, a single day’s 
bad wind across the surface of the market, 
and down I'd gone again, with all my little 
cargo that had looked so fine and glitter- 
ing. These were the great things I had 
done. ‘ 

A flimsy, quick-built craft, and a single 
hour of storm. A house of sand, and a few 
gusts of wind— 

And he had never had more than nine 
hundred dollars a year. Yet he had man- 
aged somehow to feed the starving, and 
clothe the naked, and pour out of the 
great love of his heart, strength and cour- 
age and peace and righteousness into a 
thousand hearts that needed these things. 

It was an unhappy time I spent walking 
out toward the river bank. I found a cer- 
tain hard satisfaction in making it more 
unhappy, in torturing myself. 


UPPOSE it had been I who lay there on 
that pillow instead of he. o would 
come to the door to say that I had tended 
him in his hour of want? Who would drive 
up to say that but for me his life would 
have failed of success? If it were known 
that I were dying, was there a single man 
or woman in New York from whose life 
my going would take anything teal or vital? 
He had built out of.such granite-like 
materials as faith and love and friendliness 
and service to the folks who needed him. 
And I had built out of gaseous stuff, like 
gold and silver and greenbacks and stock 
certificates. He was dead, and what he 
had built still lived; and I was alive, and a 
single breath of ill wind had blown away 
everything that stood for my life thus far. 
He had held my hand in one of his, and 
Betty's in the other. There was no mis- 
taking the look in his eyes. She had not 
told him what had happened to us; he had 
supposed that he was leaving her to me. 
he hard, tired laugh broke through my 
lips again. . 

Yesterday I had determined that I 
would not lose her. Whoever it was that 
had crowded me from her side, I did not 
care. I would face him and fight my way 
back to the place that had once been mine. 
I was used to success; I had self-confidence; 


SAINT LOUIS | I had money. 
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PATENTS PENDING 


The New rood JUGUETES 


EBEisa compound of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat, a 
pure, wholesome food. We take fresh, sweet, pure whole milk and 
extract the butter (or animal) fat, replacing it with vegetable fat—highly 


refined cocoanut fat. Hebe contains a minimum of 7.8% fat, and 25.5% 


total solids. 
Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows:— 


forfNoffee “"f/Nooking ^£" Yereals 


Dilute Hebe with pure water Pour Hebe diluted, or un- 
diluted if preferred, over 


corn flakes, wheat flakes, 
puffed grains, porridge, oat- 


Hebe gives coffee a tempt- 
ing, golden-brown color and 
enhances its flavor. Hebe 
helps to make delicious co- 
coa and chocolate. 


to the richness desired. Use 
it in all recipes for soups, 
oyster stews, gravies, sauces, 
creaming vegetables and fish, meal, etc. Cereals cooked 
making custard, cookies, with Hebe are most appe- 


puddings, desserts, etc. tizing. 


You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. As production increases, 
the needs of your section will be supplied through your local retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Guaranteed to be pure and wholesome 
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together. 


when I strike. 


stories by 


Kipling Kipling Kipling living writers. 


the trenches. 
Jara Rost 
' Ballads 


7 


plain men in 
Kipling 


at our expense. 
them ‘back. 


Judge! du 


When you sent me up for 
four years, you called me a 
rattlesnake. 
one—anyhow, you hear me 
rattling now. One year after 
I got to the pen, my daugh- 
ter died of—well, they said it 
was poverty and the disgrace 
You've got a daughter, 
Judge, and I am going to make you 
know how it feels to lose one. 
free now, and I guess I've turned 
to rattlesnake all right. 
Yours respectfully, 


This is the beginning of one of the 


O. HENR 


Up—up—up goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higher every day. 
Long ago he reached high above all records in the world for the sale 
of short stories. 
no home without O. Henry. 1,600,000 already in the United States! 
How many thousands in Australia, France, England, Germany, Africa 
and Asia we cannot tell. 
very greatest in all literature—greatest in humor, human sympathy, in 
pity and understanding. The man on the street loves him; the univer- 
sity professor pays him homage. 
forever, for his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this low 
price must soon be over. 
must have O. Henry if your library is to be complete. 
O. Henry if you are to get out of life the beauty and fun it holds. 
You can have his work at half price if you send the coupon to-day; 
you can have, besides 


KIPLIN 


Before the war started Kipling easil 

Now we know him to 

in his pages is the very spirit of war. 
English war, but the spi 
flag—the lust of fight, the grimness of 
ing heart of courage. 
British soldiers fought as naked as they were born, gives 
a hint of what the 
on, and “Gunga Din" recalls the 
attle. 


Send Coupon Without Money / 


and the two sets of books, 18 volumes, will go 
to you promptly, all charges d. 
nre not the best you ever read, i 
read them and read the: 
have them on your 
ut send coupon today. 
It puts you under no obligation. 
gives you no trouble. 
before offer closes. 


When the Rattlesnake 


Maybe I am 


I'm 
Look out 


RATTLESNAKE. 


Send Coupon for the 
12 Volumes, 274 Stories 


And still the sales climb until soon there will be 
And all because O. Henry is among the few 


The sale of O. Henry will go on 


So now, while you can, get your set. You 
You must have 


6 Volumes 
179 Stories 


held place as the first of 
greater than ever. For 


/ 
/ 

f AM 

f ss 

/ REVIEW 
/ o 


Not only the spirit of 
t of all war regardless of nation or y à REVIEWS 


T uu In tvine today nt 
“Tomm tkins" is ng ay in x 
Taking of Lungtungpen, when the /30 Irving PL,N.Y. 


/ Send me on ap- 
proval, charges 
/ paid by you, O. 
Henry's works in 12 
volumes, gold tops. 
Also the 6 volume set 
of Kipling bound in 
cloth. d 


books, I will remit $1 per 


with a few clothes 
eathless heroism of 


may do toda; 


J month for 11 months Tor 
1f the F retain od 
e e Kipling set with- 
OU do not. 4 _out charge. Otherwise 1 will 
m, send them back J vice ten days, return 
- Be! at your expense. 
ou are not proud to 
ibrary shelves, send J Name............0.ee00s 


It 
Send it today — / 


The beautiful three-quarter lenther edi- 


/ ul 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. J^ tion of O. Henry costs only a few cents 
30 IRVING PLACE, N. Y. / 


more a yolume and has proved a favorite 
‘or this luxurious binding, change 


binding. Fi 
above to $1.50 a month for 15.months. 


Use it 

to clean and brighten 

every kind and grade of 
polished surfaces. 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 


| 25c to $3.00. At All Dealers. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. H 
2 Chicago Toronto London { 


to get in touch with a 
number of inventors at 

once. Ialso want to hear 

from those who want to 

make money by inventing something. I have 
some timely and valuable patent information 
which I'll send free. It may mean your fu- 
ture. Send me your name and address. A “ 
postal will do. If you have an idea, send me 5, 
rete or model and I'll give you a report in 


ays. 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, PAT. ATTY. 

70-D Oriental Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
'' The Personal Service Patent Attorney." 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War will create unlimited opportunities for those who know 
SPANISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN or GERMAN. Prepare now 
to better your position or Increase your business, Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living volce of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
ù know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
ES for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
wi THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
—— 916 Putnam Bldg, 2 W. 45th St, N. Y, 


And to-day, all that I thought I had, all 
that I had counted on to help me in the 
fight, was gone also. I had nothing to offer 
her to-day. I had forgotten her in the 
days when I was growing rich and promi- 
nent; I had let weeks and months go by 
without so much as calling a greeting to 
her—so busy with the struggle up. And 
now that I was down again, to turn to her 
—to throw myself on her pity—it would 
be the trick of a cad. Thank God, I had 
still manhood enough not to fall to that. 

Isat down on the rock at the bend in the 
river, where she and I had so often sat to- 

ether, where we had fished, when we were 
ittle, and had talked and planned. From 
this rock we used to throw pebbles out 
across the smooth surface of the river, try- 
ing to make them skip as far as possible. 
We had almost denuded the sand of peb- 
bles at this point. Instinctively I turned 
to look for something to throw. I had to 
walk back quite a little way, but at last I 
came upon a little bed of stones lying close 
together. I stooped and picked up half a 
dozen. As I straightened myself I caught 
a glimpse of a woman's dress coming alon 
the path. I knew the dress, the step; i 
drew back quickly, looking for a way of 
escape. But it was too late. In the same 
instant she had seen me, and knew that I 
had seen her. 

She hesitated. I thought for a moment 
that she would turn back. Then she 
started forward again, down toward the 
rock—our-rock. As I stepped out to meet 
her, she raised her eyes looking full into 
mine. I took one more step and spoke her 
name as though it had been a prayer. 

(To be concluded) 


NEXT month come the final chapters 
in the story of George Groton. In 
them Bruce Barton tells what his 
hero does with **$60,000 Worth of Ex- 
perience." In sheer beauty of writing 
this last instalment is one of thefinest 
things “The American Magazine" has 
ever printed. 


Read in the Pulpit 


I AS a minister of the Christian Gospel, 
» must spend hours with God, and days 
among my fellow men, to keep my poise— 
physical and spiritual. So when I pick up 
a current magazine from among dozens 
printed each month, and find in it such 
a wonder article as that which I read 
and re-read, “Why I Believe in a Future 
Life," I must in the midst of my work and 
hurried moments pause long enough to 
write and thank you for such help as this. 

I wish this article could be sent to every 
training camp and to every boy we have 
in the war. 

This man's struggles have been other 
fathers’ struggles—battles with the phy- 
sical vs. spiritual. His thoughts would 
help their mind-workings, his conclusions 
settle their questions, his faith rouse in 
them their dormant faith. 

I did not prepare a sermon for my peo- 
ple to-morrow night. I am simply, quietly, 
confidently, going to read this story to my 
congregation; for I know it is a better ser- 
mon than I can compose, a grander faith- 
producer than I can create, because it is a 
personal, true, human, life experience. 

REV. A. G. H., KANSAS. 
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Coal— 


Facts from the Fuel. Administration 


Production 


In 1916 approximately six-hundied-million 
tons of coal were mined in this country. By 
working under great pressure during 1917, 


and in spite of shortage in labor, the mines _ 


increased this record output of 1916 by fifty- 
million tons. The nation, however, is still 
short of the amount required for the conduct 
of the war by fifty-million tons. This coal 
cannot be mined. Zt must be saved. 


Increased Consumption 


The great increase in consumption is caused 
by the necessity of — 


Transporting our troops to France and 
keeping them warm when they get 
there. 


Heating properly the Army Canton- 
ments in this country. 


Coaling our navy under war conditions. 


Producing large quantities of guns, small 
arms, ammunition, explosives, aeroplanes 
and other army and navy supplies. 


Building ships to replace those sunk by 
German Submarines. 


* 


The Government wishes the country to be 


thoroughly informed regarding the facts set 
forth above. 


The Hercules Powder Company is glad to 
give them wide publicity both as a patriotic 
duty and because of the intimate relations 
which exist between it and the country’s coal 
supply. A large part of the explosives em- 


Conservation Imperative 


To help supply the fifty-million tons we are 
short is the patriotic duty of every American. 


This can only be done by the saving of coal 
at every possible point. 


Travel no more than is absolutely 
necessary. 


The. less passenger traffic there is the 
less coal the railroads will burn. 


Use gas wherever possible for cooking 
and heating. 


A ton of coal manufactured into coal gas 
gives as much heat as four tons burned 
in your stove or furnace. 


Do not heat unoccupied rooms or have 
the temperature in other rooms higher 
than necessary. A mean emperaküre 
of 68 degrees is recommended. 


A shovelful of coal saved daily in each of 


15,000,000 homes means a saving of fifteen- 


million tons a year. 
Reduce the use of gas and electric light. 
SAVE that extra shovelful! 


* 


ployed in mining the coal used to warm our 
homes, turn the wheels of our industry and 
commerce, and forge the weapons of our 
armies is manufactured by the Hercules 
Powder Company. And without the use of 
explosives only a small part of the six-hun- 
dred million tons referred to above could 
have been produced. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago 
Denver 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 
Memphis 
New York 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 
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GUNLOCKE 


The Quality Bedroom Furniture 
N the bedrooms of every home 


there are vacant spaces that can 
advantageously be filled with attrac- 
tive Gunlocke chairs and rockers. 
They will make the home look more 
attractive, more comfortable, and will 
be the pride of the home owner. 


All genuine Gunlocke bedroom chairs and rock- 
ers can quickly be identified by the trade- 
mark which appears on the top of this adver- 
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unlocke trade- 
ties Gunlocke high 
grade chairs and rockers. It is a 
guarantee for workmanship, high qual- 
ity, artistic ign and attractive appear- 
ance. There is a Gunlocke dealer near you 
who will be more than glad to show you the 
great variety of attractive Gunlocke chairs 
and rockers, 


Write for This Booklet 


We have an attractive booklet entitled 
e Poy Rockets in My eee which 
we wil to to anyone ites 
for it. The booklet is free and well worth 
having. Write at once for a copy of this 
booklet. 


TheW.H. 
Gunlocke 
Chair Co. 


WAYLAND 
N. Y. 
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FREE PATENT 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE, PATENT ATTORNEYS 
227 OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Won- 
der, Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days' trial. Com- 
pare its tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. 


Return at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 


Larkin Ca Desk SA418, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Why the Race is Not Always 
to the Swift 


(Continued from page 43) 


invention can be looked upon as a legiti- 
mate invention which is not an improve- 
ment on mechanism or processes or appli- 
ances which are already in existence, and 
which are successful. It is thoroughly il- 
legitimate for the average man to start 
out to make a radically new machine, or 
method, or process, new from the bottom 
up, to do things which have already been 
done in the past. Legitimate invention 
should be always preceded by a complete 
study of the field, to see what other 
people have already done. Then some 
one or more defects should be clearly rec- 
ognized and analyzed, and it is entirely 
legitimate for an engineer to use his in- 
genuity and his inventive faculty in 
remedying these defects, and in adding 
his remedy to the existing elements of 
the machine or the process which have 
already been found to work well. Any 
other invention than this should be looked 
upon as illegitimate, since it is almost 
sure to waste the money of your employer, 
as well as your own, and to result'in par- 
tial, if not complete, disaster. 


Dont kick, certainly don’t kick un- 
less you are sure of accomplishing 
your result. Your kick, in perhaps nine 
cases out of ten, will result merely in 
aggravating your employer, whether it 
is just or unjust, and your common sense 
should tell you that it is foolish to aggra- 
vate him unless some good is to come of it. 

William Sellers ranked undoubtedly in 
his time as the most noted engineer in this 
country. It was my good fortune to 
work under him for several years. Dur- 
ing this time I was badly treated by one 
of the superintendents who was over me. 
I stood it for a long time, and then de- 
cided to go to Mr. Sellers about it. He 
listened and agreed with what I told him, 
and then turned to me and said: 

“Do you know that all of this im- 
presses me with the fact that you are still 
a very young man? Long before you 
reach my age you will have found that 
you have to eat a bushel of dirt, and you 
will go right ahead and eat your dirt until 
it really seriously interferes with your 
digestion.” 

Does all of this sound humdrum and 
commonplace? Yes, it does, but remem- 
ber that I have been trying to point out 
the implements and methods which are 
to be used in obtaining success, and that 
implements and methods are almost al- 
ways commonplace. But back of this 
each engineer should have, at all times, 
the hope, the ambition, the determina- 
tion, to do great things. 


In your desire to do great things, how- 
ever, do not try for the impossible. Let 
your common sense guide you. Keep 
your eyes wide open all the time to see 
and clearly recognize defects in the 
machines, apparatus and methods that 
are immediately around you and in the 
line of your regular duties in those 
machines and processes which you under- 
stand best, not in someone else’s field 
that you don’t understand. 

Next, clearly define this defect and, if 
possible, describe it in words. 

Then use your ingenuity to find the 
simplest possible remedy for it, and, lastly, 
your common sense to see how, under 
existing conditions, the remedy can be 
applied with profit to your employer. 

f conditions prevent your doing it this 
year, then do it next year, and if not next 
year, then five years from now. Have 
patience and grit, and don’t give it up. 

Now, as I here have laid so much stress 
on common sense and character as factors 
in success, it may well be asked where 
education comes in. I will tell you. 

Young college men who work in any 
first-class eats Xiii soon find that 
many of the workmen who cannot talk 
grammatically, that men who chew 
tobacco, slouch along the street with 
greasy overalls on, who hardly look up, 
who are scarcely willing to speak to you 
politely as you pass them, are intellectu- 
ny as clear as they are. 

remember very distinctly the per- 
fectly astonishing awakening at the end of 
six months of my apprenticeship when I 
discovered that the three other men who 
were with me in the pattern shop were all 
smarter than I was. Now, when a young 
man gets it clearly in his head that he is 
made of the same kind of clay, physi- 
cally as well as mentally, as these other 
men, then he finds that his only hope of 
outstripping them in the race lies in get- 
ting a better education—in knowing more 
than they do. 

But your knowledge will avail you 
nothing without energy, grit, pluck, 
determination, ability to stick to it, 
character. 

Of all the habits and principles which 
make for success in a young man, the most 
useful is the determination to do, and to 
do right, all those things which come his 
way each day, whether they are agree- 
able or disagreeable; and the ability to do 
this is best acquired through long practice 
in doggedly doing, along with that which 
is agreeable, a lot of things which are 
tiresome and monotonous, going out of 
your way, if necessary, to find them. 


NO MATTER whether you are satisfied or dissatisfied with your- 
self and what you are accomplishing, it will do you good to read 
the article by Charles P. Steinmetz in the next number of the 
magazine. The title will be “The World Belongs to the Dis- 


satisfied.” 


It sounds like a strange theory; but a man who, like 


Steinmetz, earns $100,000 a year certainly speaks with authority. 
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How JD Hooper disproved the 


age-old theory of success 


He found the road to success lies through preparation for bigger 
responsibilities—notthru merely doing one's best ina present position . 


For nine years this man was 
bookkeeper and cashier for the 
American Writing Machine 
Company in their Atlanta 
branch. 


Shortly after entering their 
employ he made this resolu- 
tion: "I want to give these 
people a better day's work as 
bookkeeper than any man 
they ever had." 


He worked faithfully, day 
in and day out until late at 
night, and often on Sundays 
and holidays. He was living 
up to his resolution, by giving 
his employers his very best in 
his job—but that was all. 


He was making the mistake 
that thousands of other men 
have made and are making 
now—he had not looked be- 
yond his own work. 


Mr. Hooper says: "The fault 
was with me. But it took me a 
long time to find it out. I began 
to analyze the situation. I talked 
to other bookkeepers. I talked to 
civil engineers. I talked to men 
in every line of trade. I woke up. 
I found that all these different 
lines of work were simplya means 
to an end, and that was not finan- 
cial independence itself, but 
merely the stepping-stone to 
positions where one could expect 
to make more than a living wage. 


He looked beyond his job 


“I then set out to be more than 
a good bookkeeper. I saw the 
importance of creating something 
—having a hand in the building 
of the business, rather than taking 
care of the records only. 


“When I came across the’ 


Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, I knew that I had at last 
found the information I wanted 


n 
HH 


and that would help me along the 
route I had started.” 


The first move toward 
success 

That was a little over two years 
ago. 

Soon after, he was sent to Pitts- 
burgh, where he opened a new 
branch and put it ona paying basis 
in shorter time than had ever 
been done with a new branch in 
the history of the company. 

He is now Auditor in NewYork, 
where he is constantly consulted as 


to modern methods and practices . 


in the general conduct of this 
business. 

Mr. Hooper says: 

“All I have, all I am and all I 
hope to be, I owe to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute." 


A logical step for business 
growth 


You men who are looking for 
the o opportunity that will lift you 
out of your present position to one 
of greater responsibility and bigger 
returns—do what Mr. Hooper did. 

Make the opportunity by edu- 
cating yourselves along business 


lines that will equip you with a 
broader grasp of business. 

The Modern Business Course 
and Service prepares you with a 
thoro, sound knowledge of the 
fundamental principles underlying 
all departments of business. 

Today, more than ever before 
in the history of business, oppor- 


, tunities abound for the man who 


is prepared. In every field of 
commercial endeavor there is a 
great and growing demand for 
trained men. 

Stories of success are not a 
thing of the past. Success stories 
of today appear in the pages of 
magazines and newspapers— 
stories of men who make good 
because they know business fun- 
damentals. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of the 
New York Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 
William C. D'Arcy, President of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co. 
—and scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are 
enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 122; inthe General . 
Electric Co., 399—and so on down the list 
of the biggest concerns in America. 


Get further information 


65,000 live-wire business men are pre- 
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“Boys—My Sister from the East!" 


(Continued from page 24) 
\ 


on the sizes, but they’ll do. All ready, 
are you? I don’t like the way they’re 
acting down-stairs.” 

* [—I'll hurry as fast as I can.” 

“That’s fine. And I got a sack to hold 
your stuff: that shiny leather bag wouldn’t 
do for a second. I’ll he right outside in the 
hall, right where I was before." 


I" SPITE of the dread which lay upon 
her, Miss Chadwick couldn't refrain, 
as she groped her way down a crumbling 
staircase, from a fleeting smile in the 
nature of reminiscence. A few hours ago, 
when she had alighted confidently from 
the train, she had been amazingly trim 
and daifity; now, she was foreign even to 
herself. Queer and ill-fitting garments 
disguised her; an engineer’s cap was pulled 
low over her forehead; her hands and 
cheeks were artistically grimed to conceal 
their loveliness. At a distance of six feet 
Edith Chadwick defied detection; she was 
a slim and agile boy, her face and hands 
grimed, and an exact replica of the species 
to be found lurking near any roundhouse. 
She was frightened half out of her wits, 
but she couldn’t entirely forget that this 
was a brand-new experience; and on the 
stairway she smiled once mirthlessly in 
recognition of the escapade, and straight- 
wis forgot everything but the fact. 

head of her, Winslow halted and beck- 
oned to her. 

“We’ll be opposite the back entrance,” 
he whispered. ‘Follow close behind me, 
and if anybody speaks to you keep still!” 

The door swung open and Miss Chad- 
wick had a wild panorama of uncouth men 
standing and sitting about a low-ceiled 
room; deafened by the uproar she shrank 
backward, and Winslow tossed a lurid 
comment over his shoulder at her and 
told her with hyphenated adjectives not 
to take all night. It was the first time that 
she had ever been cursed directly, but 
common sense told her that Winslow was 

laying his part with faithfulness and she 

asima after him, callous to his diction. 
There was a tense instant of ordeal; Miss 
Chadwick brushed the sleeves of fuddled 
miners, who stared at her indifferently; 
then she was out under the sky, inhaling 
prodigiously to cleanse her lungs of the 
contamination. 

“Great! Great!" said Winslow. “Couldn’t 
be better!” He gave her arm a strong 
pressure of compliment. ‘But here's 
where the circus starts—we’ve got to 
make a quick getaway!” 

“Where?” she whispered. 

“Over here!” 

There was a row of tired horses wait- 
ing with drooping heads for whatever 
luck the fates might choose to send 
them. In full view of the street the 
two fugitives approached the picket line, 
and unhesitatingly Winslow selected two 
mounts. Not a hundred yards away the 
strikers were reveling briskly, and Miss 
Chadwick understood, with a final inrush 
of panic, why Winslow had made her 
change her costume. 

“Jump!” he commanded. “I mustn't 
| help you—good work!” 


“ Now what?” she panted, flushed with 
achievement. 

“Keep close to me, and when 7 gallop, 
you gallop!” He settled himself and sling 
the shapeless sack of Miss Chadwick’s 
personal belongings to his saddle, together 
with another lumpy container. “We're 
off!” he said, a slapped his horse’s 
flank carelessly. 

Out from the picket line they cantered 
and swung around to the east, past little 
knots of men who glared at them but 
stood aside to let them pass. The night 
was crystal clear; Miss Chadwick noted, 
with certain premonitory symptoms, that 
it was also cold. The scattered lights of 
Reginald were behind them, the drunken 
shouts and laughter grew distant- and 
more distant yet; they were out on the 
plains at last, and Winslow, after many 
estimates of the margin of safety, gave 
the signal. 

“ Ride!" he said, and Miss Chadwick 
was perfectly willing to obey him. It 
wasn t in the style of the Boston Riding 
School, but it got results. 

At the end ofa good half hour he slowed 
his horse to a long, swinging lope and 
swerved across the railroad tracks to the 
south. 

“We're pretty well out of range now,” 
he said. “Want to rest?” 

“N-no, thank you. Where are we 


going?’ 

"That's really for you to decide. We 
can make for your friend's ranch, or we 
can put out for Laramie. That’s where 
the soldiers are, you know. I'm afraid of 
the towns along the road, though: there's 
a thousand of these men around here 
somewhere." 

“The—the ranch, then," she said weakly. 


(THEY rode on silently, mile after mile. 
Miss Chadwick ached with utter 
weariness, and her nerves, relaxing, tor- 
tured her with yet another variety of 
exhaustion. They slid and slipped to the 
almost dry channel of a water course: 
they came to a sharp bend, where once a 
current had hollowed out a miniature 
cavern, and here Winslow drew rein. 

“This’ll do," he said. “First camp!" 

She attempted to dismount, but her 
muscles refused to act. Winslow came to 
her side, lifted her bodily from the saddle 
and put her down. : 

Through a veil of lassitude she watched 
him, marveling at his swift efficiency. He 
seemed to her to waste time on the horses, 
but afterward she understood his reasons 
and appreciated them. And then, mysteri- 
ously, there was a fire burning under the 
rampart of the bend, and the maddening 
fragrance of coffee; and Miss Chadwick, 
wondering how he had thought of and 
provided for all this, fell to dozing, com- 
pletely trustful, and unreservedly con- 
tent. 

She was presently aroused to find his 
arm around her, and somehow she had no 
resentment, for she knew that he was 
kind. 

* No sugar," he was saying, “and no 
milk, but it’s hot, anyway. And there’s 
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"Six candles, and what else? Guess," Dorothy de- 
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'That's what it is, of course, and isn't it a lovely sight? 

There is a different flavor of Jell-O for each of the six 
youngsters who will be there to enjoy it, and a big dish of 
Cherry Jell-O with delightful “‘trimmings’’ to come after- 
wards. 
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ones, nothing is better than Jell-O. Nearly everything 
costs more, takes more time for preparation, and then fails 
to fill the place that Jell-O does. 

An Any woman, whether she can cook or not, can make 
^, Jell-O desserts and salads exactly like the ones shown on 
this page. And Jell-O costs only 10 cents. Think of that! 
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some hardtack and bacon. That's all I 
had time for." 

She had a flitting notion that, now they 
were out of Reginald, she ought to resume 
her own garments and her modesty, but 
the thought perished in her eagerness to 
taste the coffee he had brought her. 

ae Thankyou,' 'shesaiddreamily. “Thank 


you, Steve." 


SHE was awakened by the sun shining 
in her eyes, and for a moment her per- 
ceptions were hopelessly scattered. She 
had no memory of this waste of land; she 
didn't comprehend, at first, why she was 
here and under what auspices. And then 
the whole nightmare came rushing back 
upon her and she started up, to find that 
she had been lying under warm blankets 
in the natural cavern. Outside, the fire 
was crackling cheerfully and there was a 
song in progress; Miss Chadwick made a 
little grimace as she crawled out of her 
blankets, and wished that her cousins,- 
who lived on the water side of Beacon 
Street, could see her now. 
“Good morning!” he said. 
everything?” 
“Good morning!” said Miss Chadwick, 
limping heavily. 
= Not used to this sort of picnic, are 
ou? 
“Hardly,” she said, warming herself at 
the fire. Where did you learn that song?” 
* Me?" Theyoungmangrinned broadly. 
“Oh, some friends of mine used to sing it 
a lot.” Both hands being occupied with 
cooking utensils, he nodded to the right. 
' ** Go around the bend, and you’ll find a 
mud-hole that everybody’ s overlooked. 
If you don’t mind my saying so, you'd 
better not wash your face just yet. We 
might possibly come across some stragglers. 
'That is, off with the old if you want 
Sot and on with the new before we 
sta 
“Oh! Then I'd—then you think I 
ought to keep on—these clothes, too?" 
“Sure I do. And speed it up a bit, if 
you don' t mind—we've got to be on the 


* How's 


v. 
hen she came back to him, embarrass- 
ment had seized her, and she came hesi- 
tantly. She made an adorable boy, but 
she was unconscious of i it; she was pain- 
fully shy, and uncommunicative. It took 
the last ounce of her courage to approach 
the fire; nothing but the sternest resolu- 
tion and the realization of her full de- 
pendence upon Winslow brought her to 
the blaze. 

«e Isn't there something I can do to 
help? ' she asked. 

It's all done," said Winslow gru 
** Your share is to eat. We ought to T 
moving inside half an hour.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. “You don’t seem to know 
what it means to be a couple of horse 
thieves.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Chadwick, and after 
a pause: “I hadn’t thought of that.” 

Cross-legged, side by side, they ate 
ravenously; in twenty minutes they were 

licing camp; in thirty, Winslow had the 

orses ready. 

This time he helped her to mount, and 
although he Gon himself most cir- 
cums iss Chadwick was aware 
that P ink toward her had changed 
considerably. To her continued amaze- 
ment, she had no resistance to offer; she 
felt as though she had known him long, and 
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spare time—time that might other- 
wise be wasted. 
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intimately; and she liked him, without 
reserve. He wasn’t the sort of man she 
habitually liked; he was more dictatorial 
than any companion she had ever known, 
and still she liked him. Conventions had 
ceased to trouble her; the standards of 
the Commonwealth were valueless here, 
and a huge fraction of her exclusiveness 
had been driven out of her by fright. She 
surveyed him critically and returned his 
smile of friendliness. 

“Where did you sleep?” she asked. 

“Up on the bluf” said Winslow. 
“Why?” 

“ Did you sleep?” 

“Pretty well,” said Winslow. 

“Yowv’re sure of that, are you?” 

“Quite.” 

“You didn’t sit up to—to watch, or 
anything?” 

*Well," said Winslow dryly, “I may 
have looked around once or twice.” 

She pursued the subject no further, but 
grew very thoughtful and for a mile or 
two said nothing more. 

“I have been very rude to you,” she 
blurted suddenly. 

“No! When?” 

“Yesterday—and I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t fret about it,” he said. “I made 
all allowances for you. . . . Oh, look here! 
Stop that! Just as you were getting 
human—” ; 

“Tm not in the habit,” said Miss Chad- 
wick stiffly, “of having my apologies 
treated—” 

“Hold on there!" he commanded pleas- 
antly. “ You're not getting this at all. I 
haven't insulted you! I meant just exactly 
what I said! On the train I made allow- 
ances for you, you didn't understand what 
I was driving at, and I knew it. And 
you've got to quit being so thin-skinned. 
Nobody beats around the bush out here; 
we speak Anglo-Saxon.” 

“If by my ‘being human’ you intend 
to—” 

“By that simple remark," he said, “1 
meant that you've been shedding your 
varnish. And you have, too. Another day 
of it, and I’ll know pretty clearly what 
you're really like. You—not the subter- 
fuge you make people think is you!” 

Miss Chadwick swallowed. 

“Tt might interest you to know,” she 
said, “that I’ve never let anybody in the 
world talk to me like that. . . . So you 
think I'm subterfuging, do you?" 

“One hundred per cent net," he as- 
sured her. 


MiSs CHADWICK laughed suddenly. 
“Te just occurred to me,” she ex- 
plained, "that I’ve never thought once 
about your business! And you aren’t do- 
ing anything but think of mine! I’m tak- 
ing you rd from your own affairs and 
not even thanking you. I—TI really 
haven't had time to—" 

“My business," said the young man, 
“is to take care of you. Nothing comes 
ahead of that." He looked at her, and 
reined his horse to the south. *'Illogical 
as it is," he said, “Pll be pretty close to 
sorry when we hit that ranch—sorry for 
me, of course, not for you. I’ve been out 
here a year and a half, altogether, and 
nice girls are as scarce as wild buffalo." 

“Oh,” said Miss Chadwick demurely. 
“It’s only the scarcity, then?" 

She had entirely forgotten how she was 
dressed, and what was the basis of their 


ilgrimage. They were young, they were 
iving through unusual circumstances, 
and the morning was superlative. 

“No,” said Winslow, “not that. I 
won't pretend it isn't good to hear an 
Easterner talk again, but—” 

* You must have been terribly ashamed 
of me last night, Mr. Winslow, and dis- 
appointed. I didn't talk well at all." 

‘Ashamed of you!” he cried. “For 
being frightened? Good lord, no!” 

“T hope you're telling the truth.” 

“T usually do," he said shortly. “ Sup- 
pose we gallop a bit? We have to rest in 
the middle of the day, you know: it’s too 
hot to travel.” 


ACCORDINGLY they galloped, veering 
in toward the mountains; and the sun 
shone warmer and warmer upon them, un- 
til Winslow called a halt and insisted on a 
truce through the heat of noonday. In 
the shade of some lusty cottonwoods the 
lunched regally on the same menu whic 
had served them for dinner and breakfast; 
and they talked intermittent generalities 
until strange obsessions attacked them, 
and they were both constrained. 

To Miss Chadwick, the incident was 
past belief. She owed her whole-souled 
gratitude to Winslow, and she battled to 
convince herself that her emotion was 
merely a payment of the debt. But he 
wasn’t a man of her own class; he wasn’t 
a man of gentility, as Boston reckons it; 
he had merely rescued her from danger 
and earned her prettiest thanks, and she 
tried to persuade herself that her interest 
in him terminated here. And yet, as she 
regarded him she was affected by a spirit 
of romance which took her by surprise. 

He wasn’t a romantic vision as he 
sprawled in the shade, half asleep, but 
Miss Chadwick had a surplus of imagina- 
tion to assist her AV in S He wasn’t 
romantic in appearance, but he had done 
a romantic thing. He was big, and gentle, 
and ingenuous; he had occasionally been 
sharp with her, but only for her own ad- 
vantage; and Miss Chadwick’s lips parted 
as she gazed at him, and her breath came 
with imperceptible rapidity. 

He caught bee watching lin, and smiled 
faintly. "Sorry," he said, “but I didn’t 
get much sleep—” 

And so it was that Miss Chadwick, con- 
sidered by her associates the most im- 
maculately formal young person of the 
proper set, rested under the giant cotton- 
woods and kept jealously sentry over the 
repose of a el young man whose clothes 
were the duplicate of her own, and who 
smiled occasionally up at her, even in his 


sleep. . 

He woke abruptly at four o’clock, and 
was overcome by remorse. 

“You shouldn’t have let me do that,” 
he reproved her. “I figured we might 
make Wallace’s by dark!” 

“We may do it yet,” she said, hoping 
that she was wrong. 

“What I've got to do,” he told her, 
“is to get directions somewhere. Other- 
wise, we'd ramble all over Carbon County. 
Look out for ranch-houses, will you?" 

They were riding into the hills now, 
leaving the sage brush for the pines, and 
striking the lower stratum of mountain 
coolness. They had seen no human being, 
no sign of habitation when darkness over- 
took them, and for the second time Wins- 
low made camp. 
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Ne one appreciates—and needs— Resinol 
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this is far more likely to please than the thou- 
sand and one “military” novelties for which 


our boy Over i 
will welcom 


there is often no room in his meagre baggage. 


If you, too, are having trouble with your 
complexion, and find that a red, rough, blotchy 
skin is your handicap, think what it would 
mean to have your problem easily solved by 
Resinol Soap. With its use tendency to pim- 
ples is lessened, redness and roughness disap- 
pear, and the skin usually becomes a source of 
pride and satisfaction. 


The same extreme purity and gentle Resinol 
medication adapt Resinol Soap to the care of 
the hair and of a baby’s easily-irritated skin. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For 
a sample, free, write Dept. 2-C, Resinol Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Shall I Become a Stenographer? 


What are the Prospects? What is the Easiest Way to Learn? A Remarkable New 
Way that Enables You to Learn at Home in Spare Time, at One Third the Usual 
Cost—and Makes You a Better Stenographer than Business School Graduates! 


always one very important question to 

be asked. What are the advantages 
and opportunities? What would it offer 
to me as a career? 

Let us see what stenography has offered 
to others— just a few instances. 

One high-type woman, secretary to a 
certain big financier, is said to receive a 
salary of $10,000 a year. Originally she 
was his stenographer, but an extraordi- 
narily capable one. Miss Katherine Har- 
rison, private secretary to the late H. H. 
Rogers, occupied a position of enormous 
trust, with a salary estimated at $40,000 
a year. 

Men like George W. Perkins, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, and George B. Cortelyou 
began their careers as stenographers. 
Many business men declare it is abso- 
lutely the best way to begin. 

Stenographers, especially if they become 
secretaries, have almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity to learn the business policy of their 
employers. ey either become invalu- 
able in these confidential positions, or 
they step into large executive positions, 

An Easy Way to Learn 
But to secure fair earnings in the 
inning and the possibility of big ad- 
vancement later, you must be an expert— 
you must have the best of training. A 
wonderful new method of teaching short- 
hand and typewriting has been discov- 
ered which has completely revolutionized 
all old teaching standards. No longer is it 
necessary to be anything less than an 
expert stenographer. Instead of learn- 
ing slowly, laboriously, imperfectly and 
expensively, the New Way enables you 
to learn quickly and perfectly at home at 
very little cost, and so easily that in a 
few short weeks you become more com- 
petent than many stenographers with 
years of experience. 


"ODUDIERUUCGUGMDGOUDEGUGOHRGUDUEQDEMDIUEUMPPGSSORe 
Please send “The New Way in Shorthand 
NA. A me your catalog fay in 


[: choosing any vocation there is 


Age........ Occupation. ..........llll e esses sees 
Mail to The Tulloss School, 3464 College Hill, Springfield, 0. 


The average stenographer who studies 
under the old systems earns $8 to $15 a 
week. Many New Way students and 
graduates even in their first years earn 
$25 to $40. 

The New Way is so amazingly easy to 
learn, so simple, so fascinating that any 
one who can read—even boys and girls of 
15—can now acquire the highest-grade 
ability. Beginners who never could write 
one word in shorthand are writing 125 to 
150 words a minute, and can instantly 
read every word of their shorthand notes. 
And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words 
a minute with one or two fingers, they 
can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute 
blindfolded, using all fingers, writing with 
amazing ease, and without errors! 

The secret of the New Way in Short- 
hand is borrowed from the methods used 
in teaching children to read! 

The New Way in Typewriting includes 
Special Gymnastic Finger Training which 
brings results in days that ordinary meth- 
ods will not produce in months. 


Send for Free Book 

Our free book tells all about this won- 
derful new system and will be sent free 
to all who are interested. The Tulloss 
School is the only school that uses this 
system and its students are known all 
over the country for their speed and 
accuracy. To secure a copy of the cata- 
log, simply fill in and mail the attached 
coupon, or write a letter or postal today. 


Business Training Free 


In addition to the regular training in 
shorthand and typewriting a thorough- 
going commercial training is given, with- 
out one penny of extra charge. You will 
be fully trained in Business English, Let- 
ter Writing, Filing, Indexing, Office 
Methods, Secretarial Work—everything 
needed to put you into a high salaried 
position from the start. 

If ycu are ambitious to get started right in Short- 
hand and Typewriting—if you are ambitious to get 
ahead quickly, don't wait a single minute before 
sending for the new free book. ess 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2464 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


Farm and Fireside? 
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00 EARNED BY YOUNG 
— ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Do you know that $1.00 a day extra 
can be earned during your spare time 


City. 


M Conscientious, careful training by members of our Faculty made this possi- 
J ^ ble. You, too, should succeed—with the right training. 
Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business world pays big prices 
for good designa and illustrations, Learn to draw during your spare time 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing 
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1415 Warner Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* We're forty miles in an air-line from 
the. railroad,” he said reflectively. “I 
guess it’s safe enough now to build a real 

re. 
She was thoroughly tired, but not too 
tired to insist on helping him, and her 
usurpation of the cook’s duties gave him 
am opportunity to collect boughs and 
fashion a huge couch for her. After they 
had supped, Winslow produced a pipe; 
and with the fire to cheer them they sat 
musing for a long interval, while the stars 
came out in force and the smoke from 
Winslow's pipe drifted idly into the tran- 
sient evening breeze. i 

“You know,” said Winslow presently, 

“its awfully hard for me to talk to you.” 


“I judged so,” said Miss Chadwick. 
“ Awfully hard!” he said. “It’s been 
too long.” 


“I beg your pardon!” 

“I mean, that’s the one tremendous 
defect in an outdoor life. You get lonely, 
desperately lonely. And here I’m sup- 

sed to be protecting your interests, and 

give you my word I hadn’t thought 
about them since we made camp! I've 
been thinking what a memorable event 
this is for me!” 

“Im not afraid any more,” she ad- 
mitted. “You don’t have to be so strict 
with yourself, do you?” 

Winslow puffed diligently. 

“I should hate to take advantage of 
you. And yet I'm thinking about you 
constantly—and selfishly." 

Miss Chadwick sered, and crept nearer 
to the fire. 

“You couldn’t be selfish if you tried,” 
she said. “I may be an Easterner, but 
Pm not blind yet.” 

“I am the most selfish man I know,” 
said Winslow savagely. "Otherwise I 
shouldn't even have mentioned it. . . Are 

ou cold?” : 

* A little," she said, shivering. 


HE GOT a blanket and wrapped her 
in its folds, filled his pipe again and 
kindled the tobacco with a coal from the 


. fire. 


“From the minute I saw you,” he said, 
“Tve had these crazy dreams . .. And I’ve 
wondered what it's like in the East. I 
want to go back there, and I don't. Liv- 
ing under a roof doesn't seem human any 
more. That's another of those things. . . 
I tell you, I'll remember this for months 
and months." : 

“TIl remember it always," she said 
quietly. “Are you from the East, too?” 

“I went to school in the East,” he said 
evasively. “But that’s different; for you 
this must be a great adventure; for me 


| it’s one of the natural consequences of 


living here. It's something that couldn't 
happen in New England. For a man, this 
sort of life is a tonic, but for a woman—” 

* Can't it be a tonic for women, too?" 

“Not for ordinary women.” 

* Perhaps I'm not as ordinary as you 
think." 

He kicked vigorously at the fire. 

“You are growing ess ordinary every 
minute," he said. “TIl have to make a 
confession to you. . . . I'm very glad you 
disobeyed me about your hair.” 

Miss Chadwick’s hand went up, and 


"op. 

“I thought Pd— Why, 

mentioned it since we left, an 
“I knew you hadn't done it, even if 


rs. hadn't 
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you have been so careful always to keep | 
your cap on. But—Miss Chadwick, I’m 
a low-down hyena. There wasn't the 
slightest necessity for you to cut it off, but 
I couldn't stand the temptation, you were 
so effete! I thought it would be a might 
good thing for your pride. Honestly, 
did. You need to be shocked every now 
and then, and—" 

“And so you appointed yourself the 
arbiter? Tell me, had that anything to 
do with the way you met mein the station?" 

“Yes, and no,” said Winslow. “It was 
true that I couldn’t think of anything 
else, and at the same time—you'll never 
forgive me, of course, but I—I did take | 
a sort of mean satisfaction in paying you 
back for the way you treated me on the 
train. . . . Now you know just what a 
hound I am!" 

** You're human, too," she said. **Well—" 

“Oh, I might as well be hung for an 
old sheep as a lamb. . . . The first time I 
saw you, you were just a girl, a rather 
nice-looking one, I thought; but ever 
since then, especially when we've been in 
tight places together, you—well, I can 
hardly bear to look at you. You've 
changed so—you're so altogether changed! 
And it's that that makes me feel like such 
a skunk!” 


IS voice baffled her by the myriad 
interpretations she could put upon 
it; and before she could answer him he 
was on his feet and a dozen yards away. 

**W-where are you going?” 

He whirled back, and came to stand at 
her feet. 

**['ve said a thousand times too much 
already. If Pd been born out here, I 
wouldn't let this—this contingency bother 
me for one holy minute! Itsimply would- 
n’t occur to me, that's the difference! I'd 
say whatever came into my head. But 
both of'us were brought up on the sea- 
board. . .. You can't lose your principles 
that quick! I can't talk to you as I want 
to, and I haven't anything else to talk 
about. I'm going off to—" 

** Wait!" Biss Chadwick wostully ham: 
ered by the blanket, was scrambling to 
er feet. "Just because I— You haven't 

any right to act that way! We aren't on 
Fifth Avenue, are we? Are yesterday and 
to-day like other days? It isn't different 
to you, you've said so! Well, it is for me! 
And is this the sort of thing to compare 
with—with anything else in the world? 
If—f being with you, and trusting you, 
and—and looking like this! . . . If that 
isn't some sort of foundation for trying 
to understand each other, what is? You've 
done everything, everything to help me. 
Won’t you let me help you? You can say 
anything you like—” 

e took a step forward, so that he 
nearly touched her. 

** No matter what you think, and no 
matter what J think, we're alone out 


here ... and I volunteered to take care of | 


vou. Or, rather, I took you. And until 
vou're with your friends again, I can't 
have any distractions, because I'm re- 
sponsible for you. And because I am dis- 
tracted, I am going away—” 


Miss Chadwick put out her hand and | 


touched his arm. 

** Please don’t!” she said. 

** That makes it imperative. . . .You see, 
it isn't possible to get away from the ethics 
I will not forget what I've undertaken, 
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These $5000 Men! 


M^ the coupon or just a postcard for our 80-page book on the Art and Sci- 
ence of Selling. Read how these and hundreds of other star salesmen got 
f their start and how YOU can prepare, in spare time, for one of the big pay- 
ing salesmanship positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 

_ Billions of dollars’ worth of merchandise must be sold by American industries 
during the present year. For the man trained in selling there never were such great 
openings—his services are everywhere needed to turn goods into profits and main- 
tain prosperity. Prepare today to take advantage of this great movement. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 
Become a Star Salesman 


Equip yourself to enter the profit-making side of business—no previous experi- 
ence required for you to become an expert salesman. r new course in “The Art 
and Science of Selling" gives you the most complete—easily understood and helpful 
instructions in salesm ip ever published. You will get information more valuable 
than you could hope to gain through years of experience—a complete insight into 
selling methods which will equip you for successful selling. The results of many 
years spent in training thousands of successful salesmen have been written down 
for your benefit—over 1,400 pages—containing more than 500,000 words in nine 
handy text book volumes are offered yee at a remarkably reasonable price. Exami- 
nation privileges allowed. Do not delay your investigation. 


Thousands of Positions Waiting 


Every line of business is demanding men and women to fill sales positions. 
Requests for men and women to fill over 250,000 sales positions are now on file in our 
offices. You can prepare yourself for this opportunity through our new authori- 
tative home study course without loss of time—our service enables you to earn while 
you learn. N. S. T. A. Employment Service with each complete set, supplements the 
training by practical help in securing a position—read above what we have done for 
others—learn from us what we can do for you. 

If you are already selling, greater opportunities are opened to you by our com- 
plete treatment of wholesale, staple and specialty selling— Masters of Salesmanship 
have prepared these nine volumes full of vital selling plans and methods to help you 
toward the $10,000 class. A special tenth volume on ‘‘Sales Management” repre- 
sents a wonderful value for Sales Managers and advanced salesmen. Take advantage 
of our Employment Service to secure better paying positions— more congenial lines. 
Salary increases ranging from 50 per cent to 500 per cent have been gained by experi- 
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Lost Voices Restored EAL Lin, 


| Imperfect Voices Made Perfect! 


Is your voice weak, harsh or husky, or do you 
stammer? By a simple system of silent exercises, the 


No “positions” —no “ruled lines" — no 


Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 1054, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


“I will send my Book 
STRONG ARMS and 
MILITARY SHOULDERS 


for 25c in coin or stamps 


Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, 
showing exercises that will aee 4 develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your 
sho!lers, arms and hands, without any ap- 
paratus. Equal to a 820.00 course. 

OF. ANTHONY BARKER 
127 W. 42nd Street, Studio 872, New York 
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De on’y White Gen’leman 
dat ever kep’ his Promise! 


E SEEMED just a small, ragged boy, with a mis- 
chievous eye—but to Jim—Jim, the loyal, — the 
adoring—that little white boy was a god—to be 
loved—to be adored—to be cherished. 

But if he was that to Jim—what has he been to us. 
For that small boy was Huckleberry Finn—our own 
beloved Huck—whom we see through a glory of 
smiles and of tears. 

This is the genius of Mark Twain—that in all his 
seventy-four years of wisdom—of sorrow and of 
struggle—he remained always a fresh-hearted little 


MARK 
IWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 
NOVELS HUMOR TRAVEL 
SHORT STORIES ESSAYS HISTORY 


HILE he lived, we loved word. But now he is gone—we 

him. He made us laugh, love him—yes—he's still the 

so that we had not time to see familiar friend—but hehas join- 
that his style was sublime, ed the immortals. More than 
that he was biblical in simplic-  Whitman—than Longfellow— 
ity, that he was to America an- than Poe or Hawthorne or Irv- 
other Lincoln in spirit. ing—he stands for America — 
We watched for his great with the great of the earth—the 
white head in the crowds—we Homerofthisnewland—aprince 


hung on his every word—we of men—a king among dream- 
smiled, readytolaughathisleast ^ ers—a child among children. 


Low Price Sale Must STOP 


7—^ Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. So 

one of the last things he asked was that we make a set at so low a price that 

a everyone might own it. He said, “Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make 
D ie editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1000. Make good books, books good 
` to look at and easy to read, and make their price low.” So we have made this 


N set. And up to now we have been able to sell it at this low price. 
EN Rising costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain 


Ass «, ata low price. New editions will cost very much more than this Author's National 
418. EN Edition. A few months Sp or bad © see tha price NO That raise in price 
Ç N, Wasa very small one. It does not matter much if you missed it. But now 
Sa HARPER & N, the pi must go up You must act at once. You must sign and 
` BROTHERS Na, mail the coupon now. [E you wane a ct at a papular pries do not delay. 
` Franklín Square, S TA edition will soon P and then you will pay consider- 

New York more for your Mark Twa 
Send me, all charges pre- e abh m last ofthe edition iin sight. eee a set 

pad aaor Mark Twain's iM of Mark Twain at the presen 


padre in 95 rores Hae bM ag one that it is qms Mark Twain sacrificed some of 


alties that you can have a set at this price at all. 
w 
prea ule < É me ri SEA N aki advantage of that kindness that was so charac- 

E ei erara hem at yong D g CN, teristic of him. 

days and $2, a month for 14 months, N, SEND COUPON—NO MONEY—TODAY 

thus getting the benefit of your sale price. N, Get your set before these Remember, never 

— wa N again will a set of Mar! Twain be offered at 
illoa a aa IE "Qo such a price as this. When this edition is gone there will be no more. 

ER aim ET E T E E EAN hrk on the coupon herewith at once. 
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Cartoonists are well paid 


if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 

meer But if you are ye to 
levelop your talent with a suc- t desi Bold on 
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On this typewriter. Big busi- 
ness everywhere has stamped 
its approval on the 
Visible L. C. SMITH 
TYPEWRITERS 


Take no chances. Get our 
easy payment offer on this 
rebuilt’ Model 5 today. 
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when used PULVERIZED 


"S Sanitary Des reor 
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Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


or what my accountability i is, and if you 
spoke to me once or twice more, or looked 
at me, I might forget —and—" 

She hend her own voice speaking, and 
it was a curious voice to hear. 

“Please don't go!" she pleaded. “‘ Please 
don’t!” 

“To-morrow,” said Winslow, “you'll 
thank me for it. . . . Good-night!” ` 


"TOWARD | morning she slept a little, 
but the nipping air of the mountains 
wakened her en, as she gathered 
the full aei e ses of the two days 
past, she was wide awake, alert, ex- 
pectant. Far down the hill slope a 
mellow whistle rose to her; in frantic 
haste she sprang from the nest of boughs 
and darted to the spring near by. The 
cold water was an added invigorant; the 
colọr burned in her cheeks, and when she 
discovered that a natural mirror was at 
her disposal, she was transported with 
delight. She dashed to the gunny sack 
which held her property; she touched it; 
she dropped i it and stood erect. 

“ No,” said Miss Chadwick slowly. “ No! 

. If he can look at me this way, and 
like me, I guess it’s real... .” 

They met at the newly ‘built fire, and 
both of them were creditably natural in 
their greeting. Without much conversa- 
tion, however, the proceeded to the task 
of preparing breakfast Miss Chadwick 
was on the point of withdrawing the 
coffee pot from the coals when Winslow 
straightened suddenly and peered down 
the valley through which they had ridden 
last night. Another moment, and he was 
racing down the long incline, Miss Chad- 
wick, dumfounded, staring after him. 
And then the drumming of hoofs floated to 
her ears. Down in the valley she saw a 
solitary horseman, and saw Winslow run- 
ning and waving his hand. The horseman 
pulled up, and Winslow gained his stir- 
rup; there was a brief interview, and the 
nde pointed over the hills. Miss Chad- 
wick, smiling faintly to herself, gave heed 
to the coffee and waited patiently for 
Winslow to return. 

“The strikers are under control,” he 
said, “and I'll keep my bargain. It's 
about fifteen miles from here. Coffee 
ready?" 

She smiled slightly, and nodded. 

“Its about time to tell you," she said, 

“that last night was the first time I ever 
cooked anything i in my life, even coffee. 
So, ou see—’ 

knew that.” 

“You did? You did? And I—” 

“Of course I did. I let you go ahead, 
didn’t I? How else can you learn any- 
thin dés 

nd so you—you made allowances—" 

“Not a bit of it," said Winslow. “It’s 
bully coffee. Now if that was only fifteen 
hundred miles instead of fifteen—" He 
left the sentence uncompleted, but Miss 
Chadwick understood, and flushed with 
genuine pride. 

With Winslow leading, they rod 
around a spur of the foothills, u 
and down grassy slopes redolent aap 
fresh odors, through clumps of sparse 
pine, until at last Winslow threw up his 
hand and called out to her. 

* Here's our trail!" he said. “T thought 
we were close to it! All we've got to do 
now is to follow it; I've got the route by 
heart." 
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500,000 Firms Need Them 
Only 2,000 In America 


DAY, in America alone, there are over 500,000 large firms that need annual or 

semi-annual audits. In every large city there are hundreds of openings for trained 
accountants. As there are only about 2,000 certified public accountants in America, the 
demand far exceeds the supply. For this reason the incomes and salaries paid are good. 
Just as soon as you complete the La Salle Course, your chances for obtaining immediate 
e riders will be excellent—no weeks or months hunting for a job—the positions are 
seeking trained men. If you complete the course with satisfactory grades you will be 


fully qualified for one of these positions. 


The Wages 


of Bonkkaqpers, Clerks and Other 
Untrained Help is from $12 to $20 
a Week 

Aslong as you neglect to obtain special 
training you will belong to this class. 
You will be one of the “help.” You must 
MP quur nose on the grindstone.” You 
can’t demand a raise because hundreds 
of men are waiting to take your job—and 
for less money. No matter how honest 
or how faithful you are nor how hard you 
work—the wages will be not more than 
$20 a week, t is the limit —you can 
take it or leave it. If you want more sal- 
ary you must obtain special training; there 
is no other way. Why work hard for 
12 to $20 a week when 
tants draw a salary of 

ear up? 


wages of from 
‘Trained 
from $3,000 a y 


Our course and service are under the super- 


We Will Train and Coach You 
In Your Home—By M 
‘In Your Spare Time 


Hold your present position. Earn while 

ou learn. Study when you feel most like 
t. Advance as rapidly oras slowly as you 
desire. Study a little every day in your 
leisure time—part of which is now wasted. 
You can complete our entire course, become 
@ master accountant—in less time than any 
other because our system will teach you the 


“working-knacks” and “‘short-cuts” employed by ex- 
In this our course differs from all others. 


perte. 
Quit—The *Shirt Sleeve Class" Why "grind" along, day after day. with the 


other untrained “help” waiting fora raise that 

may not come—and will be small even if it comes? Determine to get out of the "'shirtsleeve'' class, 

; hours, and low wages. Decide to become a 
man’s” eal. 
The first thing to do is to mail the coupon. 
, member, that if you don’t mail it today—the 
chances are that you never will. Quit dreaming—and act, Write your name and address on 
Mailit. We will send you the Free Booklet: “What Every Bookkeeper Should 
which explains state examinations, state regulations, salaries, etc.—also complete 
concerning the course—and by return mail, 
“The World’s Greatest 
Extension University’’ 


Resolve to bid bye forever to hard work, long 
trained accountant—to direct others—and to draw a 


Choose Your Future Today 


the Coupon. 
Know," 
inf: 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 433-H 


vision of a large staff of C. P. A's, includ- 
ing William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. 
A., Former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois; Wm. Arthur Chase, 
LL. M., C. P. A., Ex-Secretary Illinois 
State Board of Accountancy; and other 
members of American Institute of Ac- 


countants. 
fully coversthefield— 
The Course Theory of Accounts 


- Practical Accounting — Cost Accounting — 
Auditing— Business Law, etc. It will prepare 
you for the C. P. A. Examination in any state, 


ary. 


Street No 


Chicago, lll. 


OB». o 
TED Sa 


of a Trained Accountant is from 
$3,000 to $10,000 Yearly 

Trained accountants get large salaries 
because there are only a few hundred of 
them— while thousands of firms need 
them. For this reason an expert can de- 
mand and get big pay. Then, why don't 
you become a trained accountant? Itis 
not very difficult, after all. The LaSalle 
System will make It easy. Our course is 
written in a clear and simple manner. 
Everything is fully explained. You can- 
not help but learn. Under the personal 
supervision of our instructors—and the 
coaching of our experts— you will soon be 
qualified to earn a good salary. Withour 
help—if you have average intelligence, 
andare determined—failure is impossible. 


LaSalle Special 
GUARANTEE 
We give the student a 

written agreement that if 

the student completes the 
course with satisfactory 
qe and fails to pass the 

rtified Public Account- 
ants' examination held in 
any state, we will give him special 


instruction and help— without addi- 
tional charge—until he does pass. 


«m mE ZEE m mm 
LaSalle Extension University, 


"World's Greatest Extension wines 
Dept. 433-H Chicago, lll. 


Send, at once, your free book contain- 


4 ing "What Every Bookkeeper Should 
Know," with full details of your Course 
in Higher Accountancy; also advise me 
about Special Reduced Rate. 
gated in no way. 


Re- 
Nimi «ae imi: erre oir coreano 


I am obli- 
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Silently, steadily, he pushed on, never 
turning, never speaking, and Miss Chad- 
wick, inspecting his broad back, sighed a 
little and kept the trail. He was a very 
unkempt cavalier, but in her eyes he was 
magnificent and she allowed no discount 
for his sorry appearance. She was feeling 
marvelously proud and marvelously hum- 
ble this morning; the spell of the West had 
mastered her, and the spell of the man who 
was bringing her safely to the journey’s 
end. Her heart was singing, and ier eyes 
were bright; once she laug ar aloud, and 
that was when she had thought of the 
North Shore and how her closest friends 
were spending their summer of bald con- 
| ventions. For herself, she was rather sure 
that she should spend the summer in 
Wyoming. 

At a sharp turn in the trail Winslow 
paused, and as Miss Chadwick’s horse 
pawed the ground behind him he dis- 
mounted easily and led his own animal 
clear of the path. 

“Let’s stop off,” he said. 

When she was on the ground he stood 
beside her, smiling queerly. 

“Edith!” he said, “Look down there. 
See that little spiral of smoke? No, farther 
to the left—see it?” 


CANTHROX 9| 


“That’s your friend's ranch. But be- 
SH AM POO fore we go down there, there" s one or two 
erp you ought to know." 
because it is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been for years the es," she said, and her heart was 
favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty of their hair. Canthrox, pounding fiercely. 


the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely removes all dandruff, “You’ve seen only the very worst side 
excess oil and dirt. Canthrox gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears much of this country—" 
heavier than it is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and softness that * No," she said, lifting her eyes to his, 


makes doing up the hair a pleasure. “Pye seen the best of it, too.' 
For Sale at All Druggists “I came out here a year and a half ago; 
It is about three (3) cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is I'm going to stay always. I'm a mining 
more easily used. A few minutes is all that is néeded for your complete shampoo. engineer. I’ve been in ontana, and I'm 
Free Trial Offer— To show the merits of Canthrox and prove that it is in all looking over these new fields in Carbon 
ways the most effective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to any address County. This is where I want to live. I’m 
on ‘receipt of three (3) cents for postage. odd aiy a poor eid m not rich, 

8 $ either. nd at arvard— 
H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 213, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. "T knew than” said Miss Chadwick 
softly. 
s W hat!” 
Home Guard Army Bargains : "The first night... when you were 
Army Officers say: "Bannerman's singing the Dickey song." Miss Chad- 
Bp er aai ipo mass wick's voice was suddenly filled with tears, 
CX ECC wa mar comes and it wasn’t at all the creamy voice which 
$00,000 Equipments 30,000 Explosive Shells the Back Bay expected from her. “What 
500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (blue) 

40,000 Knapsacks | 16 Revolving Cannons difference does that make?” she said. 
We have supplied from our largest in the ** You're tired of the East, and you know 
it; and I'm tired of it, and I didn't know it! 
che, biawest. fastest, | And... as long as we're in—in s-sight of 


world stock of army auctio! 
world. A big box of the finest. | the ranch, don't jor edm. t you stop 


Government, many states ai cit 
obsolete serviceable rifles, equipments, and uniforms. 
Toilet So ,and ea pair of ° f 
Patented Tension Shears re with | being so—so t-technical...Steve? Can't 
each le. Hundreds of other B z » 
Snape. Makes selling easy. Beginners | YOu t-talk to me sometime? 


Gov't auction sale terms, cash with order. 
Bkkrks i d un ee Wee while He caught her to him, and for the second 


OMEN who Wm die beauty is a duty 
have found one of their best assistants is 


The biggest, 


d testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Write today. 


pee illustrated 428 pp. encyclop. catalog mailed, 50c. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS, 501 B'WAY, N. Y. 

Sa ve Ov er V | AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 2485 3rd St., .. CINCINNATI, 0. | time he kissed her. She lay crushed against 
ON A STANDARD his breast, unresisting, unprotesting, her 


lips clinging to his, her whole soul on her 
lips, and her boasted conservatism no- 
$100 Underwood JEWEL where. He released her momentarily, and 
BURLINGTON she caught her breath, and nestled close 
MENUINE visible writing Un- The against him. : : 
G derwood, with back spacer, (IMM “Oh, Steve!" she said. “Oh... Steve! 
two-color ribbon and tabula- 


I want to—to live out here, too. ... I never 
felt like—like this—in Boston!” 


tor for less than 14 manufacturer's 
price. 1 am the largest rebuilder in 
the world, not a second-hand dealer 
Will outwear a cheap, new machine 


The masterpiece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to the 
second, positions, temperature and 
isochroniam Encased at factory 
into your choice of the exquisite 
new watch cases Thegreat Burling- 
ton Watch sent on simple request. 
Payatrate of $2.50amonth. Youpay 
only therock bottom price—no matter 
whether you pay all cash or on time. 
See color illustra- 
Write Today 255 Pn Mostra; 
designs in watches that you have to 
choose from, Name and address on 
@ postcard is enough, Write today. 


marines Wi Watsi Co. 


19th & Marshall Blvd. 
Chicago 


FiveYears' Guarantee 
Try Before You Buy 
Every machine guaranteed for 
five years—200,000 users prove 
our reliability. You can try for 3 
ten daysfree; rent, applying rent- 
al on purchase price; make easy 
payments or secure discount for 
cash. Write me for special offer 
No. 36. E.W. S. Shipman, Pres. 


The Typewriter Emporium 
34-36 Lake St. Chicago 


NEXT month Holworthy Hall be- 
£ins a serial of absorbing interest. It 
is based on one of those miracles of 
military surgery which would seem 
incredible if they were not substan- 
tiated by the testimony of medical 
men themselves. 


Lil Ol Dove of Peace, by Huan S. FULLERTON 
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LiT Ol Dove of Peace 


(Continued from page 41) 


fight much on whisky sours. Slough had | 
him backing up and covering when the | 
door broke open and Whitmore rushed in. 

* Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” he exclaimed 
in shocked tones. “Stop it! Stop it this 
moment! I implore you! I demand it!” 

“‘Gitteloutahere,” panted Slough, aim- | 
ing a haymaker at Doug. 

“I forbid it!” said Whitmore. | 

“Le loose o' me,” panted Doug, trying | 
to get past him. | 

* Get out of my way!" yelled Slough. 

“You shall not strike him again," said 
Whitmore, getting between them. “You 
must shake hands and make up." 

* Bust him one, Slough," said Doug. 
“Pd crack him myself if my hand wasn't 
hurt." 

Slough started to swing at: Whitmore. 


WHAT happened in the next minute 
wasa double surprise party. Slough's 
fist caught Whitmore on the cheek. The 
next second Slough sat down in the far 
corner of the room looking foolish and 
blinking as if he was watching the pretty 
lights and hearing the birdies sing. Just 
then Doug walloped the li'l' ol’ Dove of 
Peace on the jaw, and in half a second he 
was doubled up under the wash basin in 
which I was sitting, making funny noises 
and feeling his jaw. f 

Slough was the first to stir. He sat up, 
looked idiotic, and tried to grin. 

“I am sorry I had to use forcible meth- 
ods,” said Whitmore; “I am a devotee of 
peace. My conscience dictates that I 
must spare no effort to maintain friend- 
ship between all humankind.” 

“If you did that peacefully, don’t you 
ever get mad at me,” said Slough, feeling 
his jaw to see if it was there. 

“I beseech you to forgive and forget,” 
said Whitmore, pleadingly. ‘‘Men are 
created to live in peace and amity. You 
two must shake hands and be friends.” 

“Tm willing to be friends with him— 
but I don't know about you," said Slough, 
getting up. ‘ 

“Put those hands of yours in your | 
ockets where they can’t touch me and 
'll shake hands with him,” said Doug. 

** ]' m tame." 

Slough and Doug shook hands, and 
Whitmofe patted them both on the back 
and told them it was the right and manly 
thing to do. 

“Í suppose, Manager,” he said, when 
it was over, “that you'll never forgive 
me for striking you. My resignation is in 
your hands." 

“ Resignation hell! said Slough. “I 
appoint you assistant manager." 

“* That settles it," said Doug, trying to 
grin with a cracked face. “From now on 
me for peace and the water wagon. I 
love trouble, but I won’t take another 
chance on peace like Whit deals out.” 


ONE of the funniest of H. C. Witwer's 
yarns is “Play Your Ace,” which will 
appear in the magazine next month. 
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This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for the Illinois 
Central Railroad for twenty years. He is fifty-eight years 
old. During all those twenty years, he drew the customary 
monthly salary of a telegraph operator—no more—no less. One 
day he read one of my advertisements and the possibilities of mak- 
ing money in the Auto Tire Repair Business. In a few weeks, he 
had purchased and installed a Haywood outfit, and was doing business 
for himself. He was His Own Boss. A short time ago he wrote us that 
his income in four months was as much as it had been in Two and One- 
Half years as Telegraph Operator. 

You men who have been left at home—who are beyond the draft age, can 
and must take up the burdens left behind by others. Oldham is a living 
example of what can be done. There are thirty million tires in use every 
day—punctures and blow outs are common. Something going wrong all the 
time. New tires advancing to prohibitive prices. Owners forced to have 
their old tires fixed. I have 500 places to be filled now. 500 stations where 
tire repairing is neglected, because there is no one to do it. 


I Must Have 500 Men 


to fill these places within the next 60 days 


I have a big interesting book to send you—a book about tires—it 
tells all about them—how they are repaired by the Haywood 
method—explains this business—gives inside figures and profit. 
Gives actual proof of success—letters of others who are now op- 

erating Haywood Shops and making big money. What these men 
have done you can do. $2500 to $4000 a year is conservative. 

One machine will give you a start. You can see business around 
you—everywhere there are automobiles there are tires that 
need repairing. You know that. All you do is opan a 
shop—put out a Haywood sign, and auto owners will come 
to you, welcome you and the service you bring them. If 


you haven't seen the “Sign of the Man and 
i t ,WRBEBEE 


Machine” there is a big opportunity await- a 
M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


ing you. 
Si il i Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
ign the coupon and mail it today, or * 1164 Capitol krania, Indianapolis, Ind. 


send a post card or letter. 
Dear Str:—Please send me your 


> nd r boc 
M. HAYWOOD, Pres. ‘particulars on your National Tire Repair 
HAYWOOD TIRE & 


dee rion ane: details of your FREE school of 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
1164 Capitol Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. @ 


KIDDIEKOOP Efesto 
Saves 3 | FINISHES 
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Name 


ADDRESS 
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For Your Baby 


This economical and attractive piece of nursery 
furniture is CRIB, PLA 


AY-PEN and BASSINET 
combined. It costs no more than a good crib alone. 
Provides a roomy, safe, airy place for baby— 
indoors or out, from birth to four or five years. A ZS 


Saves mother worry and foot-steps. A true ne- 
cessity article—saves need of a crib. 


Folds Instantly—enclosing springs and 


+ E27 
LOOK HER OVER! I DIDIT MYSELF 


mattress to carry anywhere. 
Manyexclusivefeatures-accept no substitute. N 
any men a D sut Not a wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
Write for Free Folder and 10-Day trial offer auto enamel you can, ore yours. Made in mover colo 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. Sold by paint, hardware and accessory dealers. Send fo 
card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Tonawanda St., Eufalo, 
4 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. N. Y. In Canada, 97 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


For Canada 
Lea Trimble Mfg. Co. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


There’s a laugh in every paragraph | .. jr 
and a chuckle in every line. And | Dealer's ads PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
ame ee] 


there's good sound sense too. 
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A Six-Year-Old 
Hand-Brush 


Ever have a hand-brush in daily use six 
years? The one in the picture has been in 
an office and has stood up under the strain 
like a thoroughbred. : 

It's the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush, and 
not everyone knows about it. Sells for one 
: dollar, whereas most of the others you can 
pick up anywhere for 10 to 25 cents. This 
hand-brush is made for particular’ people 
who know the economy in buying articles 
of supreme quality—even when it comes to 
hand-brushes. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush is a fine, 
generously sized brush—bristles of the 
best quality boar possible to get in the 
world’s market—set in aluminum, and riv- 
eted to a specially finished hard-wood 
back. Good looking, but nothing coarse 
about it; built to stand many years’ hard 
service. The feel of the brush is firm, but 
the bristles are not harsh; it will clean the 
most delicate hands and finest skin without 
scratching. The bristles will never come 
out, become soft, or slop over the sides. 
Will stand soaking in any temperature or 
hardness of water and the rawest soap can’t 
hurt it. 

To have a hand-brush like the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic—don’t you honestly think a dollar 
would be well spent? Remember, you use a 
hand-brush practically every day in the 
year, and this one will last years. If so, 
ask for one at a store. Failing to find it 
there send us a dollar and your brush will 
be mailed you at once, packed well in a box. 


If when you receive your brush 
you feel you haven’t your dollar’s 
worth, let us know. Your dollar 
will be returned. 


In Canada the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush is $1.26 
Canadian address: 425 Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
251 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


We make the well-known Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Well 


ILLET T 


You Can Be 


Do you know, ill 
health or chronic ailments, 
in nine out of ten cases, are 
due to improper food, poor 
circulation, insufficlent exer- 
cise, incorrect breathing and 
incorrect poise? 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily: I have done 
it for eighty thousand women. 


Without Drugs 
I will send you letters of endorse- 
ment from eminent physicians and 
tell you how I would treat you. 
Physicians endorse my work—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 
Don't let writing a letter stand 
betwoen you and good health, ani- 
mation, correct weight and a perfect 
figure, Watts Des today while 
ja subject is uppermost. If you 
will tell me in confidence your 
ACD, weight, and your ailments, 
I will tell you if 1 can help you. 
usanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Blvd. 


ff 


Dept. 90 


Chicego, IIl. 


The Story of 


Christian Girl 


(Continued from page 37) 


letter carrier. I used to collect and 
deliver mail at the Perry-Payne Building, 
which was a hive of bi ime ME 
Hanna and others. don't recall now 
whether it was because the mail of these 
concerns looked so important or just 
what the reasón was, but I do know that 
while I was handling their letters I be- 
came impressed with the fact that the 
steel business must be a great business, 
and I determined that some day, when 
opportunity offered, I was going to get 
into a line of business connected with 
the steel industry. 


WHILE still in the mail service I got 
to acting as broker inoccasiona] real 
estate transactions, and gradually built 
up a small clientèle in real estate. I was 
able to save a little money. In fact, I 
somehow got a reputation among others 
in the post office as one who could be 
called upon when small amounts of 
money were needed to finance a business 
enterprise. Several of my associates 
had made little inventions which they 
wished to place on the market, and one 
day l got in touch with a man who had 
invented a new kind of steel spring for 
automobiles. I became interested in the 
invention and, forming the Perfection 
Spring Company, put up all the money I 
could scrape together, amounting to 
nearly two thousand dollars. 

I was made manager of the company 
at a salary of one thousand dollars— 
raised a little later to one thousand 
five hundred dollars a year—but during 
the first twelve months I drew out only 
three hundred and fifty dollars for living 
expenses, leaving the rest in the business. 
Our first manufacturing plant was in a 
blacksmith shop, but I was confident that 
we would soon outgrow that. 

For some time I had been acquiring a 
business training in a peculiar way—by 
reading nearly every line in the newspa- 
pers and by doing the marketing for our 
home. When I A went into the mail 
service I used to report for duty at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Along about 
eleven in the morning I would take my 
market basket and start down-town. 
But before starting I would fortify my- 
self by studying the market page and read- 
ing the grocers’ advertisements. I found 
that there was not a little skill in market- 
ing economically, in knowing just when 
the time was advantageous for laying in 
a supply of potatoes, or sugar, and where 
to find a bargain in fresh fruits or a sugar- 
cured ham. 

I became fascinated with marketing, 
and tried to go to the bottom of the thing. 
I read crop reports, considered the 
weather forecasts, and made an effort to 
know the exact reasons back of every 
fluctuation of prices. Then, aside from 


! market matters, I unconsciously studied 


current events by going through at least 
two newspapers every day, simply be- 
cause what I saw in the papers interested 
me. I even studied the want adver- 
tisements, because I found them another 
expression of what was going on about 
me, and what people were doing. 


To-day, when I go into the market for 

steel, or other manufacturers’ supplies, 
I apply much the same principles that 
I learned when buying groceries for our 
household. And I still find that a knowl- 
edge of current events, as gained from the 
daily papers, is a big help. The basic 
principles of business are, after all, rather 
simple. 
_ As soon as I saw that we had stumbled 
into a business which had big possibili- 
ties I began to take it seriously to the 
extent of trying to equip myself to keep 
up with it. I got all the books I could 
on metallurgy and read them. And the 
moment we could afford it, I began to 
equip a laboratory in which we could 
learn more about spring steel. I felt that 
if we were to be successful at making 
steel springs, we ought to try to know 
more than anybody else about the nature 
of the material needed for our products. 
While I tried to find out all I could, in 
a scientific way, I realized my own limita- 
tions, and saw the wisdom of surrounding 
myself with experts who had more tech- 
nical knowledge than I could ever hope 
to acquire. 

Our venture into the steel spring busi- 
ness did prove successful, though we 
were often on the ragged edge of a crash, 
owing to the fact that the business grew 
more rapidly than the capital. It kept 
on growing and branching out until 
it became a really sizable institution 
Not so long ago, our concern and several 
others making automobile parts consoli- 
dated into one big corporation, and the 
boa of directors placed me at the head 
of it. 


UNTE I was established in business, 
I did not feel like adding a wife to my 
responsibilities, and consequently I was 
well into my thirties before I married. 
If I had married ten years sooner I am 
quite certain that I would be less happy 
to-day. Circumstancės had forced me 
to wait until I knew exactly what I 
wanted. Understand, I would not do 
anything so unromantic as to argue 
against marrying early in life. I do 
think, though, that waiting a while is 
the wisest course for a great many per- 
sons whose tastes do not get set, as you 
might say, until they are thoroughly 
mature. 

Because I did not marry in haste, I 
am now blessed with a wife who provides 
the qualities that I lack. For instance, 
it is difficult for me to start the day in 
high spirits. I am obliged to run on 
low gear until after breakfast. But my 
wife can start right off on high. This makes 
a much better combination than if we 
were both easily depressed, or both too 
effervescent. 

It has been such a comparatively 
short time since I was obliged to e 
in the humblest kind of bbc that i 
not have much difficulty, as an employer. 
at looking at things from the angle o£ 
the employee. I feel that any employee 
doing conscientious work should have 
not only justice but friendliness from 
those over him. I have even gone so far 
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HISTORY OF THS 


full blaze of proud Americanism. 


beliefs. 


it should be—the romance of the world. 


9 AO ot he 


WW Enas Woodrow Wilson spoke those sublime words he thrust aside Washington’s 


S noi 
| pl? 


fundamental declaration of policy for the United States, and plunged the world’s 
greatest nation into the world’s greatest war. 
The man who did this tremendous thing became the spokesman of democracy, the in- 
terpreter of the ideals of Americanism, the greatest single figure in the entire world. 
What if you could go to this man and ask him his opinion of American policies, his con- 
-ception of what American history means? Suppose he could afford the time to talk to you 
hour after hour of the real meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, of our attitude toward France, 
of the real feelings and ideals of the founders of America? 
You would throw aside all other and lesser things, and sit before him, drinking in his 
every word. It would mean a new life to you—a broader and better life, illumined with the 


You would tell your children and your children’s children how Mr. Wilson explained 
to you points you had never understood. And people would listen to you when you spoke, 
as with authority—for to you the great President of the United States has told his inmost 


Impossible? Unbelievable? No. Woodrow Wilson‘has written the history of his coun- 


try. He has written it with the magic choice of words which makes his state papers rival 
Lincoln’s, in intimate, kindly and yet authoritative words which turn history into what 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Documentary Edition—A Great Library from Original Sources 


HISTORY 


MORE fascinating than fiction is the history of this mag- 
nificent country from the pen of its greatest man. More 
thrilling than imagination can ever depict are the great deeds 
which fill its pages. Happenings which have never before been 
told to you in their full color and reality are here at last given 
life by the man who lives his Americanism and holds it up 
proudly to the admiration and respect of the entire world. 

You must have these books in your home. You owe it to 
yourself, to your children. The fiery patriotism which springs 
from their pages is the very life blood of the American people. 
You and your children—at last you can live fully, armed with 
the proud knowledge of what your country has done in the 
past, as you are today armed with the faith in what it is 
doing in the present. A living, breathing thing is history y—and 
no other history like this has ever before been written. 

Woodrow Wilson has written his great story with the magic 
choice of words which makes his state papers rival Lincoln’s, in 
intimate, kindly and yet authoritative words which turn his- 
tory into what is should be—the romance of the world. 

More fascinating than fiction is the history of this magnifi- 
cent country from the pen of its greatest man. More thrilling 
than imagination can ever depict are the great deeds which 
fill its pages. Happenings which have never before been told 
to ycu in their full color and reality are here at last given life 
by the man who lives his Americanism and holds it up proudly 
to the admiration and respect of the entire world. 


Hundreds of Illustrations, Thousands of Pages 
Never Before Published 


A Rich Collection of Original Sources 
ISTINCTIVE as such a history is—written by a man who 
is making history from day to day—we have been able to 

add to these volumes still another great series of features—the 
nent documents—the great state papers upon which his- 
tory is based. 

You could not find all these sources, or, if you were the world’s 
greatest plutocrat, you could notown them in their original form. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Rare Charters, Treaties, State Papers 


HE greatest treasures of the greatest libraries have been 

drawn upon for documents and pictures which have never 
been reproduced together before. You are face to face with 
the men who discovered, settled, and developed the New 
World, and the men who made ssible the greatness of the 
American nation. You have before you reproductions of their 
original writings, pictures, maps, and the actual words of the 
Charters, Treaties, and state papers—not merely descriptions 
of them, but reproductions from original sources. 


New Maps, Rere Portraits, Great Paintings 


HERE are sixteen colored maps showing the territorial 
growth, political changes, and general development of the 
nation. There are fifty other maps and plans from original 
sources—there are over five hundred portraits secured through 


‘research in old archives and libraries—there are magnificent il- 


lustrations by the greatest American artists such as Howard 
Pyle, Frederick Remington, Howard Chandler Christy, mak- 
ing real as they never have been made real before the great 
deeds of the nation. 

In the last volume there is an exhaustive index of every per- 
son, place and event mentioned in the entire set so no matter 
what you may want to find out about American history you 
can refer to it immediately—have it illuminated for you by the 
brilliance of Woodrow Wilson’s mind and brought before you 
in its living reality by actual reproductions and beautiful il- 
lustrations. 

You must see these ten beautiful volumes. You must thrill 
with their proud and glorious statements of Americanism. 
You must sense the reality of the past as you have 
never felt it before. Send the coupon—now—for the 
pre-publication offer—and bring inio your home H 
the actual briefs of the world’s greatest man, tell- 


ing the story of the world’s greatest nation—to / Amer. 
you who are that nation. / 4-18 
/ HARPER& 

/ BROTHERS 

Franklin 

Square, N. Y. 


Please send me 
President Wilson's 
History of the 
/ American People. I 


may keep this set ten 
days for examination 
ind return it to you at 


your expense if I de t 


want it. Otherwise l 
remit soc within five days 
and $2. a month for thirteen 
months. 
NONE D 2. es 
Adréie . coris 
Occupatton 
7; added to price in Canada because of duty 
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BIG BAS 


You will find in HAWKINS 
GUIDES just what you need 
to know about electricity. In 
simple everyday language— 
complete, concise, to the point. 
Text arranged in questions and 
answers. A complete standard 
course in Electrical Ergineering. 
Send foryoursettoday to lookover, 


AW KINS 


3500 PAGES 
4700 PICTURES 
POCKET-SIZE 
FLEXIBLE COVERS 
$1 A NUMBER 

$1 A MONTH 


Magnetism—Induction— 
Experiments— Dynamos— 
Electric Machinery —Motors— Armatures— Arma- 
ture Windings—Installing of Dynamos— Electrical 
Instrument Testing—Practical Management of Dyn&- 
mos and motors—Distribution Systems— Wiring — 
Wiring Diagrams—Sign Flashers—Storage  Patieries—Princlples of 


Alternating Currents and Alternators—Altervating Current Motors— 
Transformers—Converters—Rectifiere—Alternating Current Systems— 
Circuit Breakers—Measuring Instruments—Rwitch Boards— Power 
Stations— InstallIng— Telepbone— Telegraph — Wireless — Bells — Ligh 


—Rallways. Also many modern Practical Applications of Electricity 
Ready Reference Index of the 10 numbers. 
Shipped to you FREE. Nota cent to pay until you see 
the books. No obligation to buy unless you are satisfied. 
Send coupon now—today—and get this great help 
library and see if it is not worth $100 to you—you pay 
$1.00 a month for 10 months or return it. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 
72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please submit for examination 
Hawkins Electrical Guides (Price 
$1each). Ship at once, prepaid, the 
10 numbers. If satisfactory, I agree to 
send you $1 within seven days and ‘to 
further mail you $1 each month until paid. 

Signature ... 
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Employed by 
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JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 850, $4 WestLake Street, Chicago 


NEW VAMPING CARD 


No Teacher Needed 
Surprisingly Simple System 
Persons havin neglected thelr Musical 

neatjon need not despair, for wi: 
ald of our new VAMPING CARD, you can at once Vamp moray to 
thousands of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Rag Time, etc., etc. 
a Professional Musician. No knowledge of music required. 
using it a few times, you will be able to dispense th 


SOSA Gnidia co Bint Boke TU. 
STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legali 
trained men win high Mind 
and bif, suce in business and 

public life. Greater opportunities 

now than ever before. inde- 
pendent—be aleader. Lawyers carn 


1 $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train at home 

durin; pare time. © prepare you to pass bar ex- 
n any state. oney refunded accordin; 
tee Bond if diasati f LL 
Thousands of succes 


masa 
tay 


equal to 


yw cc 
Library and modern c 
now. Get our valuab 


Dept. 433-F, Chicago 


AAT $2 font 


4 ]2 Ns Genuine 15-17-19-21 
/ il 1 Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 
10 ELGIN. or any watch you want, send for 


Diamonds, watches, rings, jewe 
up-to-date designs. Buy the W 
Way, you will never miss the money. 
Get posted, write today. 


ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 866 


Let us prove it. St. Louis, Mo. 


ELECTRICITY | 


erts in |*s to make Siren of the Golden 


Rule, and tried to treat men as I would 
like to be treated if I were similarly situ- 
ated. Obviously, however, one cannot 
undertake always to give a man all that 
he thinks he ought to have. There 
might even be a situation where it would 
not be proper to pay a man all he is 
worth. If he fills fis job, he should, of 
course, be paid all that the job is worth— 
but no more. 

L t me make myself clear: Some- 
times a man is unquestionably too big 
for the job he occupies. In that event, 
he should not have his salary raised while 
kept on the same job, but should be pro- 
moted to something more commensurate 
with his abilities, and then paid accord- 
ingly. If there is nothing available at 
which the full value of his talents can be 
utilized, then his employer owes it to the 
man and to his own organization to get 
rid of him. The man will fit better into 
the universal scheme of things somewhere 
else. To retain him where his powers 
are being wasted, and to pay him more 
than he is actually earning, simply be- 
cause he might be worth ‘more if in the 
proper niche, is illogical on the face of it 
and would help to throw an organiza- 
tion out of proper balance. I must say, 
though, that it’s a poor executive who 
cannot find a way to make the right kind 
of use of a man who has outgrown one 
place and is ready for a bigger one. 

It is better not to increase a man’s 
salary too fast. The increase should be 
just rapid enough to give a man encour- 
agement without turning his head. Oc- 
casionally, when a man begins to draw 
a lot more money than he has been accus- 
tomed to he gets the idea that his work in 
life has been accomplished and thinks 
there is no need of continued effort. 
This could be avoided by letting him 
taste of big money more gradually—just 
as an infant must be able to digest milk 
before it can have meat. Several small 
salary raises are quite likely to prove 
more advantageous all around than 
one big one. 

Even more important, I find, than the 
proper adjustment of a man's salary, is 
the matter of keeping his authority com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. Noth- 
ing could be more unfair to a man than 
to load him up with responsibility with- 
out a corresponding amount of authority. 
Imagine the situation if an army officer 
were expected to maintain proper disci- 
pline when his men knew that he had not 
the power to enforce his orders. 


MUcH of the success of a growing 
business depends, it seems to me, 
on the kind of men an executive is able 
to gather about him. Therefore I hire 
men with great care. Next to making a 
wise choice of a wife, a man hasn't any 
much more important selective task to 
perform than finding the right people to 
conduct the various departments of his 
business. So seriously do I take this 
feature of my executive work that I t 

to pick men two or three years before 

need them. I have in mind right now 
at least four men whom I hope to emplo 

two or three years from now—by whic 

time I expect my business to have grown 
enough to justify my using their services 
and paying what they are worth. This 
thing of selecting men so far in advance 


may be going somewhat to extremes, 
but it beats indiscriminate hiring and 
firing. How do I know the men I'm 
going to want? Simply by keeping my 
eyes and ears Ago meet a man, let us 
say, of unusual intelligence and training 
along certain lines. If he appeals to me, 
I may catalogue him as a man Tl be 
wanting later on, when I can afford him. 
Or I may hear talk about somebody who 
is doing important work conspicuously 
well in another organization. 

One day a young man came into my 
office representing a certain concern to 
which we had been selling goods, but 
whose business ethics had proved to be 
not the highest. They were urging more 
rapid delivery on some stuff ordered from 
us, and the young man came to see just 
when we would promise it. 

“To tell you the truth," I said to him, 
"we haven't made any great effort to 
accommodate your people for the reason 
that we are disgusted with the way they 
do business, and we don't care whether 
we sell them anything else or not." 

“But,” he retorted, without pausing 
to parley or to make excuses, “they have 
sent me here to get your promise of quick 
delivery. So it’s up to me to get it. 
Will you give it to me? ” 

“Well, I agreed, "since you put it 
that way, yes.” 

His frank manner pleased me, and as 
we got better acquainted I found that he 
possessed real ability, but required a 
different kind of soil in which to develop. 
I asked him to keep in touch with me for 
a couple of years. It was even longer 
than that before I had a place where T 
really needed him. But I finally em- 
ployed him, and he is now one of our 
valuable men. 


] INVARIABLY fit a man to a job 
rather than a job to a man. To create 
a place for somebody is nearly always a 
big mistake. The more logical system is 
to search about for the man who exactly 
dovetails into a position that is vacant. 
Usually, when I have an important place 
to fill, I jot down all the requirements 
and then look for the man who has them. 
There are three essentials, however. 
which I always seek, regardless of the 
kind of job: I want honesty, enthusiasm, 
and genuine intelligence. By genuine 
intelligence I mean that a man should 
have not only knowledge but quick per- 
ception and imagination—the ability 
to think of things without being told. 
A man with this type of mind is much 
to be preferred over the man whose 
chief asset is mere experience. .l'll take 
a chance on an inexperienced man if he 
is smart enough. hen I say that I 
want a man to be honest, I mean that he 
must be honest now. I know several 
men now perfectly honest and .reliable 
who were not so honest at one time. 
Different kinds of work naturally call 
for different types of mind. Our auditor 
happens to be a Scotchman. I don't 
know whether the Scotch are inherently 
any more shrewd or canny at handling 
cost figures than people of other nation- 
alities, but because this man has been 
very satisfactory I am somewhat preju- 
diced in favor of the Scotch for that line 
of service. A good auditor should be 
familiar with material and production 
costs; he should have a capacity for 
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"GONE! AND i CAN'T GET ANOTHER.” 


AN AUTOMOBILE FIRE THIS YEAR MAY FORCE 
YOU TO WALK ALL SEASON AND COST 
YOU $200 TO $2000 CASH 


War has cut passenger car production, in some cases 50 percent, and the freight 
embargo has interfered with deliveries. “Motor” says: “A car shortage is certain. 
There will be more buyers than cars.” Let your car burn and you may not get another! 

The priceofan auto fire today is $200 to$2000cash—a large sum to throw away in war time. 

Is your car completely covered by fire insurance? No. Would your insurance 


buy a new car at prevailing prices? No. Please 
Fire can be prevented. A Pyrene extinguisher makes your car as safe as tell me how 
a fire station. It costs little. Saves you money. May save your life. Let much I can save 
today be your last day without Pyrene. annually by putting a 
15 percent reduction on auto fire insurance on all cars equipped Pyrene on my roe 
with Pyrene. otor Truc 
Sold by hardware and auto supply Nire 
dealers. 
Street 


Every fire helps Germany! 
City ooo! State 
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The construction of MILO 
(Moulded) Hose prevents 
kinking. 

It stands up under hard 
usage. 


Made 5" in 25 or 50 fog" 
lengths or cut in any length you, 
desire àt your dealer's. ES 


Send a 3c slamp for our practical book-. 
let, ‘‘Making the Garden Grow. UN 
You will like it. Address Dept. A. * 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & cir dd 
Cambridge 


MILO 


MOULDED 


GARDEN HOSE 


'tny LANGUAGES Bv LISTENING 


ON YOUP OWW PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortina- 
phone Language Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 
let today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Suite 2015, 12 East 46th St., New York 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 
s how you become a gkitiod 


ae ies organ at 
5 or 
Bal cost. (Trai ws y one 


ar deem lof gmn cux impor. 
tant modern improvements in tech I our 
homo the great advantages of s ca study. 
r qxperieneec Bree ei a by. 
raduntes ag rernm ere jentific yet 
gad music free. gran 


FREE BOOK 


Earn $125-$250 a Month X 


Are you | qoe 567 War has taken the youth of the coun 
Railroads demand Traffic Inspectors—either young men or ol 
men, but “rained men. $125 month and expenses to E 


A Business of Protection—he sees that regulations 
served —he is an efficiency man. An interesting life of Weave 
is his if he wantait. Hei is in a position to grasp opportunities. 
If he is efficient he is bound to E positions of trust. 
Hundreds wanted "e There is no excuse for failure 
to-day. This is your chance. You can do this wi 
trai ining. on. P. 8. qualifies you in 3 months" 
study, and es for ition. Write 
for explanatory det K-1. 


BUFFALO, 


Fronficr Preparatory School 


minute details, and also a firm enough 
chin to be able to go to a department 


' head and tell him that his expenses are 


running too high. 

;g Ihe head of the purchasing depart- 
mènt and the sales manager have quali- 
ties in. commonc: Each should have a 
knack at meeting people and handling 
them agreeably. The purchasing agent, 
however, must be especially strong on 
the ability to say no. If is not necessary 
that he be of as buoyant and optimistic a 
temperament as the sales manager. The 
latter must have such enthusiasm regard- 
ing his goods that it will be, contagious. 
He should d also have a kindly;self-effacing 
attitude at times, and not insist on clos- 
ing all the big sales himself. For the 
younger salesmen like to have the haor 
of turning such tricks without the boss 
having any share in the glory. With a 
lack of such encouragement they might 
be slow to develop self-confidence and 
to come into their own. 


HERE are a few places for which 

youth, or even youthful appearance, 
is not altogether desirable. For example, 
the financial end of a business—obtain- 
ing loans, handling and disbursing funds, 
and so on—is a branch which demands 
the conservatism of age and experience 
rather than the buoyancy of youth. 
It is the nature of youth to be over- 
optimistic, to take a chance. These are 
fine qualities, but there are occasions 
when middle-aged conservatism must 


| step in and insist upon being shown just 


how the wheels are going to go round— 
and even question if there are any wheels 
there to do the going round. 

When a man of noticeably youthful 
appearance goes to a cautious banker, 
seeking to finance even the soundest 
kind of a proposition, his line of argu- 
ment is discounted by his youthful looks 
before he says a word. The banker 


| is afraid of being carried away by mere 


boyish enthusiasm, and is on his guard. 
If I were much under thirty-five, and 
had a tip-top business scheme to finance, 
I would get an older man of established 
reliability and conservatism to present 
it for me to the bankers. 

Youth is not always so good, either, 
in the production end of a big business— 
handling a force of men and getting the 
work out of them.: In the fest place, 
the man who is bossing the job should 
have occupied all the lesser ET between 
him and the bottom rung of the ladder. 
This requires time. And, furthermore, 
men do not like to work under a boss 
who looks too much like a mere boy, no 
matter how smart or capable or expe- 
rienced he may be. It isn’t necessary 
that he be as old as most of them, but 
he should be old enough to give an im- 
pression of maturity. 

All other things being equal, a college 
man is invariab bly better, at any job I 
know of, than Ned man who has not had 
the advantage of college training.. He 
has been shown so many samples of 
knowledge that he has become accus- 
tomed to thinking of facts as so many 
pawns to make use of, and he is ready 
to use them in whatever way seems best. 
What I am trying to say is that he is 
less likely to think a thing must necessa- 
riy be done in the same way it has 
always been done before. The mental 


attitude of the college man should be 
that nothing is impossible. He has 
been taught to think. The less trained 
mind may arrive at the same conclusions, 
and accomplish just as much, but proba- 
bly will not do it so quickly. 

We haven't a single brilliant man in 
our organization, and, what is more, 

e do not want any. With the really 
brilliant fellow there is always the danger 
that he will be an extremist and lack 
proper balance. He is less likely to fit 
into good team work. The man who is 
born a specialist at some one particular 
thing must be on his guard against be- 
coming so much of a one-idea man as to 
be a freak. Balance is just as important 
as special knowledge. Sometimes we 
find it wise not to use a man at the thing 
he has been doing the longest, but to 
hunt for a little sprout of some latent 
ability, and then try to make that 
sprout grow. 

The man whé,makes mistakes has little 
to worry about? so long as he profits by 
the mistakes. I never knew a man 
able to keep his record’ entirely free 
from errors who ever got anywhere. 
He would be certain to follow too closely 
to established ‘lines. And he would 
accomplish little because he attempted 
little. His record would be much like 
that of a ball player afraid to try a diffi- 
cult catch lest he miss it-and get an error 
against him in the official score-book. 

The man who has learned by unpleas- 
ant experience is often most to be relied 
upon. 


ANY men attribute their success 

to the length of their working hours. 
I used to work nearly every night in the 
week. But I now make a rule for myself 
against working after six-thirty, and I 
not only get just as much done: each 
twenty-four hours, but I enjoy life more 
and am a more fit companion for my 
family. From the time I reach my 
office in the morning until six-thirty at 
night I keep ‘going ‘ike a .trip-hammer. 
Having done that, I want to close down 
my desk and call it a day. A man can 
work on until midnight, of course, and 
get things done. But, in the long run, 
will he be able to get as much done on 
the day following? Simple recreation 
at night, without late hours or elaborate 
food, is the thing that enables a man to go 
to his task with plenty of zest the next 
morning. I personally like to play chess 
or pinochle with my wife, to read, or to 
talk with a few congenial souls—or even 
go to the moving pictures, probably the 
most marvelous form of vicarious en- 
tertainment ever offered to mankind. 
And all week long I have the fun of look- 
ing forward to spending the week-end at 
my farm. 

I like to read Emerson, because his 
line of philosophy seems to help me to 
keep my point of view on straight, and 
I never tire of reading about the French 
Revolution. The career of Napoleon 
interests me almost as much as it did 
when I was a youngster, even though I 
long ago ceased to be ambitious to be a 
Napoleon myself. I recall how impressed 
I was, as a boy, with the fact that Napo- 
leon's brain weighed sixty-four ounces. 
He had the most remarkable mind, I 
think, that the world ever knew, with 
the exception of Jesus Christ. The 
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teachings of the Saviour, simple as they 
are, eril! remain the best code for human 
behavior that has been devised. The 
Golden Rule, if strictly adhered to by 
everybody, would remove the necessity 
of practically all law in our statute books. 
There is one bit of personal philosophy 
which I have found useful. It has to 
do with the danger of harboring grudges 
as we go along. All of us who have 
found the way a little rough in spots are 
tempted at times to think ill of some- 
body and to feel a desire to get even. 
ked at in a broad way, this is not 
only needless but extremely shortsighted. 
It is wrong, just as a matter of selfish 
interest. No man’s system can function 
roperly when full of hate. And why 
hare anybody? For, really, there is 
nothing personal about ill treatment. 
The man who has been unkind to me 
robably has a disposition which makes 
bim unkind to nearl rdg aar) else. 
If he is mean to everybody, he will *' get 
his" sooner or later. And if I, on the 
other hand, am decent to everybody, I 
am reasonably certain to be reasonably 
happy. The laws of retribution are 
mostly in the hands of the Almighty, 
and it is really presumptuous for an 
individual to try to take over the job 
of seeing to their proper operation. 


LUCIUS M. BOOMER, one of the 
biggest hotel men in the world, will 
tell in next month's magazine some of 
the interesting things he has learned 
about human beings. He knows 
when, where, and what we like to eat; 
and he gives us not only picturesque 
facts, but also valuable hints. 


Only Magazine He Studies 


I CANNOT refrain from writing you 
what a place THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE has won with me—it has won sec- 
ond place. My first choice is the peer of 
all literature, the Bible. Yours is the 
only magazine I thoroughly study. Many 
of its articles find their way to my re- 
cently installed envelope filing system. 
It is usually the only magazine which gets 
a ride in my grip when I am away on 
business. 

just recently I made a business trip 
through central Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and as usual the Bible and three AMERI- 
CAN Macazines went along. In place of 
spending all my time viewing the scenery, 
I took in what was needed and used the 
balance of my time working out two 
speeches inspired by THe AMERICAN, which 
will be “uncorked” sometime when occa- 
sion demands. They are not up to the 
AMERICAN MacaziNE quality now, but 
they are the best that is in me. Some day 
the Bible, THe American and I will have 
one worth while. By the way, one of the 
speeches will be used by myself next 
month at a buyers' association recently 
organized in a leading department store. 

Bo not think me egotistical in writing 
this. Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. I cannot help sayin 
that Tue American has been a great ai 
to me in obtaining what success I have 
had. J. C. M., Ohio. 


Don't Wish for “A Job Like That"— Get It! 


Big jobs were never more plentiful. Men to fill them are scarce. The ambitious 
man who wants to get ahead has the opportunity of a lifetime. If you have the will to 
succeed, the way is now open for you. Regardless of how little experience you have had, 
regardless of your present position or circumstances, you can attain a commanding 
position in the business world—just as thousands of other men have done—with the 


help of 


The Practical Business Library 


In these twelve wonderful books, America's leading business men make clear for you the way 
to succeed in every phase of modern business, from office or factory routine to the management of 
giant industries. Every question likely to arise in your daily work is answered. With these books 
you have at your finger tips, ready for instant application, all that years of experience could teach 
you. There are no examination papers—no monotonous courses—no lengthy study assignments on 
subjects which cannot help you. But what you want to know today to fit yourself for the big jobs 
and big salaries is answered simply yet completely by the men best qualified to tell you. 


Send No Money 


Let These Big Men Show You GES A Sa om 
How to Make Good in a Big Way greatly Tho Practical Business Library cam 


help you is for you to see it and examine it. 
Elbert H. Gary and Richard H. Trimble, U. S. Steel Your own ambition will urge you to do this, 


Corporation particularly as you take no risk and spend 
William Laughlin, Armour & Company no money unless you are convinced that these 
H. C. Folger, Jr., Standard Oil Company books can actually show you how to do bigger 


L. A. Osborne, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Lib: ga- Lot us send you The Praotios] Business 
rary, all charges prepaid, for five days’ free 

H. E. Neise, American Sugar Refining Co., and examination. Read the books—get as much 
12 Business Experts, who are the leading authori- immediate help from them as you want. Then, 
« ties on methods that have made men sucessful. if you feel you don’t need them, return them 
ow expense. The coupon properly filled out 

AIELLDYEEHLTETI MEUM SETARA ATVEROT OTE LT ER TC M E UTI Y ould be in the next mail. The books ought 


be hi . 
The Practical Business Library Gives X NE RIEN Some Si iy 


-You a Thorough Working Knowledge of 
No Money Coupon 


Ee and Salee-management 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY AM. 4-18 


A cing and Managing a business 
—Bookkeeping and Accounting 

35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
You may send me "The Practical Business 


Library" for five days' free examination. I 
will either return it to you at your expense 
at the expiration of five days, or I will keep 
it at your special price of $23.50, payable as 
follows: $2.50 upon acceptance and $3.00 on 
the first of each month for seven consecutive 
months. I reserve the privilege of deduct- 
ing 6 per cent for payment in full upon ac- 
ceptance ($22.09.) 


—Retail selling and store management 

—Advertising—how it is done, its costs and its 
objecta 

— Insurance of all kinds 

—The handling of employees 

—Finance—how to raise money and how to put 
a business on a paying basis 

—Detecting leaks, reducing overhead, increasing 
efficiency 

—All that the successful man must know 


Quizz Questions at chapter endings for study pur- 
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poses 
Analytical Index enables you to find any subject 
instantly 


12 HANDSOME VOLUMES 


The Practical Business Library consists of 12 
volumes, strongly bound in red Buckram, rein- 
forced backs, gold stamping and gold tops. 


Each volume contains about 400 pages. 
paper. Large, clear type, hundreds of charta, 
diagrams and other illustrations. Size of cach 
volume 54/’ wide by 74^ deep and 14/’ thick. 
Just the right size for your desk or to carry 
with you. 
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We furnish Edwards complete lock- 


DIAMOND Banking is the | | excauinmonts for factories, stores, 


business of a mi!lion dollarfirr sphools, collewes, cabe. a 

over 60 years old. e lend money, Steel Lockers are complete w 
accepting high-grade diamonds, etc., shelves, hooks, locking devices, locks 
as security. When loans remain unpaid we and number plates. ey are adjust- 
must sell to get our money. Most amazing able, economize space and have no 
bargains proved by customers' letters. complicated parts. Each locker com- 
Diamonds, Rings, Pins, Brooches, Pend- prises only six units—interchange 
jd Íc 4 2 able and standardized, making the 


Ente. ete.» at prices we challenge you | | Edwards Steel Lockers cheapestand 


to matcn at per cent more, sent for : 
dut tio, best. Every locker guaranteed. All 
aheolutely tree examination. beanitifally finished in baked enam- 
r E el. Send for catalog and estimates. 
J Write for JOS. DeRoy Bulletin Rasponsiblerepresentativen with es- Parts 
tablished offices want or unoccu- Interchangeel le 
today—for bulletin of bargains. pied territory. Write for terms. Standardized 


loans fully described. 


Send name 

Hundreds of unpai 
It’s free—write today. 
JOS. DeROY & SONS, 5837 DeRoy Baliding Makers also of Edwards Adjustable All-Steel Shelving for Postoffices, 


uv. Upp. Post Office p “Le Factories, Dept. Stores and all places where wood shelving is used. 


The Edwards Mig. Co. — 303-353 Culvert St. — Cincinnati, O. 
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A Home Youre Proud Of 


It takes so little time and effort to make your 
home the bright, well-cared-for, attractive place 
you want it to be, when you know how to go 
about it. All you need is a paint brush and a 


few cans of Lucas Paints. 


There is a Lucas product purposely made for 
every purpose: Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish, to give 
the hand-rubbed effect to furniture or woodwork; 
Lucas Lu-Co-Flat, to make your walls sanitary, 
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washable, clean; Lucas Varnishes for your floors; 
Lucas Stains and Lucas Enamels, for woodwork or 
furniture; Lucas p oducts for every possible use 


about the home. 


Every one is as reliable as the 


well-known Lucas Tinted Gloss, the exterior paint 
which has been standard among paints for sixty- 
nine years. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Our decorative department will give you 
suggestions on any decorating question, 
tell you what products to use and how to 
use them, A handsomely illustrated book, 
“The Art of Interior Decoration,” sent 


m 
pd 


À 


on receipt of 6c in stamps. 


John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office 202 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 


without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, plasters, 
straps, vibrators, "beauty" treatments or other 
artificial means, she can remove the traces of age 


from her countenance. Every woman, young or 
middle aged, who has a single facial defect should 
know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and ''crow's feet" and wrin- 
kles; fill up gollows; give roundness to scrawny 
necks; lift up sagging corners of the mouth; and 
clear up muddy or sallow skins. It will show how 
five minutes daily with Kathryn Murray's simple 
facial exercises will work wonders. This informa- 
tion is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 430 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


. ^ Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the "ACOUS- 


TICON” have had the same results from it as | 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, | 


we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 


FOR TEN DAYS' FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


Since the perfecting of our new 1918 “ACOUSTI- 
CON"—smaller, better and just as strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 

AII you need to do is to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the “ACOUSTICON.” 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 

There is no good reaso: 
WARNING! one should not make as liberal a trial 
offer as we do, so do not send money for any instrument 
for the deaf until you have tried it. 

The “ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the “ACOUSTICON” today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1333 Candler Bldg., New York 


mn why every- | 


What I Am 


z g | Getting Out of 


the War 


FIRST PRIZE 
A Young Wife’s Story 


ERHAPS it would not have hap- 

pened if my baby son had lived 

longer than three short weeks. But 
he died; and instead of bracing up as any 
sane person should do, even if crushing 
sorrow comes, I followed the line of least 
resistance, and abandoned myself to my 
grief. I went the rounds of melancholia, 
nervous breakdown, and all the rest. If 
I had: been a poor woman forced to work 
I would doubtless have cured myself by 
the simple method of being too busy mak- 
ing a living to indulge in futile self-pity. 
But my husband humored me in every 
way, and for two years the poor chap ate 
his solitary. breakfasts prepared by the 
maid. I told myself that pen too crushed 
to do anything except remain in my room 
until eleven o'clock, and slouched around 
the house all day, convincing myself that 
I was too weak to dress, even for my hus- 
band’s homecoming. I was too self-cen- 
tered to see what a miserable life I was 
forcing upon him. 

After a year his solicitousness regarding 
me gradually merged into tolerant indif- 
I took no exercise, ate pastries 
and sweets, and in two years' time I had 
changed from the trim, slender creature 
I had been at my marriage to a loose, 
flabby figure, weighing sixty pounds more 
than I did in my girlhood. It is unneces- 
sary for me to add that the happy cama- 
raderie between my husband and myself 
had vanished. 1 called him fickle—all the 
usual things a lazy, thoughtless woman 
thinks of when she is too blind to see her 
own mistakes. 

I think my husband was rather relieved 
when he was drafted and had an excuse to 
leave me. I dare say he was utterly dis- 

usted with my whining and untidiness. 

e explained that I would have the use 
of the bungalow which we owned, and 
forty dollars a month to live on. I never 
knew a man could be so utterly indifferent 
to tears as he was when I pleaded with 
him to claim exemption. I believe he was 
actually impatient to get to the training 
camp, where he could forget my com- 
plaints and ailments. 

He has been gone three months and a 
half. I soon “came to” when I saw it was 
sink or swim. I am an orphan. I realized 
that I had to forget myself and work as 
other women do. It has been the making 
of me. I lost my surplus flesh in scrubbing, 
washing and ironing, doing the various 
household tasks too numerous to men- 
tion. I had to cut down on my diet, for I 
could afford only plain food. css one 
of my bedrooms, and I knew that unless 
I kept myself and the house neat and tidy 
no woman would want my room. I can 
see now how selfish and lazy and worthless 
I was for two whole years, and I thank 
heaven that I have come to my senses. 


ference. 


What I Am Getting Out of the War 
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My husband came home on a furlough 
at Christmas. I had written him in the 
meantime how keenly I realized my past 
mistake. I wanted more than anything 
else to win back at least his respect, if 
more was impossible. When he saw what 
a change had come over me, and how truly 
I was putting forth every effort to stop 
being a slacker, why— 

That is the reason I am working every 
hour of the day, knitting and trying to 
help those in distress. 1 keep thinking of 


the wonderful companionship in store for | 


my husband and me when once more we 
can take up our life together. I cannot 
help but feel, since this awakening has 
come to me, that my lad will be among the 
ninety per cent who will come back after 
the war. But if he doesn't!—then I must 
brace up and face my sorrow with forti- 
tude. Never again shall I give way as I 
did before, for out of this war I have got a 
new backbone, and nothing, nobody, can 
make me the bowed-down creature that 
I was before. R. C. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Father Whose Only Son is a 
Soldier 


I AM getting out of this war: Firstly, a 
deep appreciation of young American 
manhood. Last April, my only son, aged 
twenty, came home from the state uni- 
versity, entered my study and said, “Well, 
Dad, I’m going!” I thought it meant 
some lecture down town, and, without 
turning from my work, I said, Where 
now, young fellow? " After a slight pause, 
he answered, “Well, I guess it will be a 
long way, ultimately; F have joined the 
marines and we expect to leave in a few 
days." I turned round and looked at him; 
a sacred, sorrowful gladness thrilled me. 
* Now," he said, “I have thought it all 
over. America is my country, and I leave 
with five hundred other students as a 
volunteer, and if you or Mother have any 
tears to shed I hope you will save them 
until I’m gone.” T held myself as best I 
could as I said, “ Donald, you’d better go 
down stairs and tell your mother, my 
lad.” This he did, and we held our tears 
until the train pulled out into the dark- 
ness and the night a few evenings later, 
and then sorrow and joy mingled into 
tears in our eyes; but the lad never saw 
them. 

This experience is but one of hundreds 
of thousands of the noble youths of our 
land. We know, they must know, too, 
that some of them must never return to 
us again. The waves of the sea will cover 
some, diseases which always follow in the 
wake of large armies and navies will take 
the lives of others; battlefields will be- 
come crimson with the lifeblood of thou- 
sands more, and wretched foreign prisons 
may endungeon a host. Who is there who 
does not feel the joy and pride of sacrifice 
and love of country which lures them on? 

Secondly, sacrifice on my part has been 
turned into a real joy because of those 
who have gone and those who will shortly 
go. Everything I do or say is linked with 
the welfare of those who make up our 
army and navy. Sitting at my meals, pur- 
: -çhasing clothing, feeding the fire, spend- 


ing for the necessaries of life, doing my 


Because he found leisure, health, instruction in it, 
he recommended it in an address before the Asso- 
ciation of Hotel Men. 

He is but one of the 20,000 men in this country 
today who are getting more money—more time to 
play—more pleasure out of life. 

Efficiency is not something new and untried. 
Salesmen, managers, engineers, doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, writers and manufacturers—men in 
professions—are getting more fun out of life because 
they have learned the way of going about their 
work—the way to get things done. 

iency is not a vague, elusive something—it is 
grounded on facts. It discards guesswork. It is com- 
mon sense. It is not only inspiration, it is that—and 
something much more—a definite way of living. 

All the World falls into two classes of people— 
those who think and those who don’t. The thinkers 
get the big salaries and the big pleasures out of life. 
The others get hard work and little pay. Be sure you 
area thinker. Learn to train your brain. Harring- 
ton Emerson has prepared this course to help you— 
to teach you, not casual ideas, but scientific princi- 


Big Book FREE 


Send the cou- 
pon for the big 14-chapter book, “A Short Cut to Success,” in 
What is Efficien- 
cy? For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught 
Efficiency. Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? Find 
out what you are actually doing with your time. Most 
failures are due to guesswork. You use only half your \ 
To what do some men owe their success? NS 


It's too big to explain—too new and too vital. 


colors, illustrated. Some of the chapters: 


power. 
Health culture. 
message to you. 


Personal finances. 


Whoever—wherever—whatever your are you need Efficiency. Send the coupon 
today for the whole story and the big 14-chapter book, “A Short Cut to 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. x 
New York P s 


30 Irving Place 


How Do You 
Find the Time? 


Here I am tied down to my desk and 
you have time for healthy recreation. 
How do you do it? 

The answer is one which has 
been found by many a busy 
man. 

P. A. Young is the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Gates Hotel, the 
President of the Los Angeles 
Apartment and Hotel Associa- 
tion, the First Vice-President 
of the Pacific Coast Apartment 


Association. He is a busy man 
—yet he learned how to save 


enough time to read the books he wants and 
spend one hour a day in the gymnasium, 
from the course in 


Personal Efficiency 


ples which he has developed in 40 years of study. 

He has applied them to over 200 factories, rail- 
roads and other organizations. They are studied by 
efficiency engineers in America, in England, in 
France, in Germany, and in other countries, who 
have learned them from Emerson. 

He has an organization of forty assistants in 
New York who are going about the country apply- 
ing the principles of efficiency to big corporations 
and helping them to make greater profits. 

You can apply these principles to yourself. Let 
them help you do less work and make more money. 
R. F. Brune, a grocer of the West, is earning $3,000 
a year more because he mailed a coupon like this. 
Frank R. Adams, the writer, almost tripled his work. 


E. C. Swanson, Secretary of the Fort Pitt 
Chocolate n ed Inc., got a 3314 per 
cent raise in salary. If you want 


$3,000 a year more—or more 
leisure— less work— more 
fun and less worry— 
send this coupon 
today. 


=< © 30 Irving Place 
X New York 


Send me free and 

without obligation 

a on my part your book, 

“A Short Cut to Suc- 

$ >~ cess," also particulars 

Mr. Emerson’s  .,- about your Course in EM- 


Pe ciency, and “Story of Em- 
erson. 


Pog 
NONE uuo o utor RARO T . 


- 
«æ Address .. 
E 


Occupation ........ 


> Your Own Cards, 
Rey Printer paper. 
oe $6. PRESS. Larger$20. Ro- 
KS - F> tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big 
[US 


DE 
Electric Washer or 


Complete with Wringer. Don't wash the old back breaking way. 
Don't depend on the laundrese. Discharge the laundress or only 
hire her for one day instead of two a week. Save enough to easily 
pay for this trusty helper, the Independence-Maid Electric 
Washer. Costs only Sc for electricity for one big washing. 


Vacuum Cleaner for 


Brooms and dust cloths are out of date when for a few cents daily 
you can keep every corner of your home clean with the Quaker- 
Maid Electric Vacuum Cleaner. Clean for Ic a day. Write for 
all details today. State whether interested in Washer or Cleaner. 
Either for only— 


10 Cents a Day 
Larkist Coo Desk Wisi Buffalo, N. Y. 


rofit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
or catalog presses, T'YPE, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-30, Meriden, Conn. 


SOMETHING. It May 
Bring Wealth. Send 
Postal for Free Book. 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent 
through Our Credit System. Send sketch for Free 


Opinion of Patentability. TALBERT & TALBERT, 4613 


Talbert Building, Washington, D. €. 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
„BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT'S Qe. 
Perfection Toe Spring 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent 
on approval. bac! 


Full particulars and advice 
Sree in plain envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, FOOT SPECIALIST (Estab. 1901) 
Marbridge Building, Dept. N. $., 1328 Broadway (at 35th Street), New York 
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Mother: 


‘Keep a jar of 
Musterole handy 


Goodness Gracious! 
Everybody coughing and 
how are we going to get at 
the trouble "way inside? “A 
£ood old-fashioned mustard 
plaster," says somebody. 
Fine—if only it would not 
blister! 


How about Musterole! 
The very thing! Give us 
that pure white ointment. 
Rub it in over the place. It 
won't blister. And can't 
you just feel how it gets 
down underneath the skin 
and starts to work. 


Musterole is made of oil 
of mustard and other home 
simples. Just rub it on the 
skin. It fenetrates to the seat 
of the cold and there gener- 
ates heat. But it is a pe- 
culiar non-blistering heat. 


A few minutes after you have 
applied Musterole you feel a 
delighting sense of coolness. 
And relief is usually prompt. 


Musterole comes in 30c and 60c jars 
—hospital size $2.50 at all druggists. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


DAHLIAS GUARANTEED 
BULBS 
Ten different named $ 00 

varieties, Guaranteed . 

to Grow, for. . . .. 

Dahlias, Gladioli, Peonies, Can- 

nas, Iris and Nursery Stock. 
The largest Denis grower in the 

EU Bend for FREE catalog. 
. K. ALEXANDER 

^C Central St., 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


“THE 
DAULIA 
KING" 


(2561 ROSES OSES 20° 


ter Climbing, Amer a fim e s the wondertul new 


sx. uh strong plants 


cents. They 
will all bloom this arka 


Trg Seme Mur à 


The & Collections, M fine Preis im. in riy ren di 00 
We pay all charges. Safearrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our1918 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for a copy to-day. 

FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 846, Springfield, Ohio 


daily toil—all of it is linked to them. The 
spirit of this great stru le permeates me. 
The slogan, ‘‘Help Win the War," has 
become a living presence that never leaves 
me. I earn but an average salary, of neces- 
sity I have had to live plainly, and it was a 
real struggle to keep my ld: at school, he 
helping by working hard at anything dur- 
ing the summer and through school days. 

e are living closer than ever these days, 
and I am not complaining. No waste in 
the garbage can; my clothes are pressed 
oftener by my own aid; I walk more miles 
to save car fare; my hair is cut less oftener 
than before; my overcoat will have to do 
for several seasons yet; wheatless, meat- 
less days are weekly visitants, and there 
is gladness because I can do it with the 
rest of our home. I have no complaint to 
make while this war is on. 

Thirdly, I have learned to love this 
country more deepl because of what it 
is doing to make “the world safe for De- 
mocracy." This nation has always been 
the best on earth to me. This spirit has 
been so deepened that it has gripped my 
soul. This nation is living up to its ideals, 
and the coming generations will praise us 
for the stand we have taken. We will hand 
down to those who shall follow us our 
escutcheon unsullied. This heartens me 
much in these days of strife. 

Fourthly, it has made me jealous for 
the good name of my country. I have 
learned, as never before, to let no man in- 
sinuate in my presence anything deroga- 
tory concerning my own land. The mis- 
guided pacifist, the hyphenate, the slur- 
rer, the subtle insinuator, finds resent- 
ment in my tongue and heart. I, with 
uncounted millions, have had a new birth 
of Americanism. I am jealous for this 


nation. Those who are enemies of America. 


are no friends of mine, mark you! 

Lastly, I follow the leaders of the va- 
rious bureaus who have been selected as 
leaders and helpers to preserve the re- 
sources of the nation. Me I receive and 
what I read from an itimate source, 
I strictly adhere to. beh 1eve these lead- 
ers know what they are talking about. I 
could enjoy a little more meat, another 
spoonful Of sugar, an extra shovel or so of 
coal, yea, another stove going in the house, 
and another suit of clothes, I’m telling 
you, with a few other things thrown in, 
my fellow patriots; but I am helping to win 
this war. C. F. D. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Girl Whose Twin! Brother is 
in the Army 


M* TWIN brother has gone to the 
front. We were twenty years old last 
June, and until a very few years ago we 
had been brought up as nearly alike as a 
boy and girl can be; we had shared the 
same experiences; we had gone to high 
school and college together, and were 
both juniors in college when Warren en- 
listed in the National Guard last year. 
This fall my father told me that he 
would be ida bds to send me to college 
again, as the war had reduced the profits 
of his business a great deal. I had a pretty 
hard time getting used to the idea of not 
graduating with my class. Someway, the 
thought that Warry had voluntarily given 


up the same thing helped me to swallow 
my disappointment. So this year I am 


E at home. 

e have dismissed the maid and I am 
helping Mother. So many times in other 
years Mother and I have spoken with 
deep pity of some woman, and said, “Why, 
she doesn't even keep a maid!" Now we 
laugh at this idea, because we have found 
out how well we can do the work alone. 

Mother used to be a.bridge fiend. She 
belonged to a club that met twice a week; 
and she was forever being asked out to 
play bade for an evening. 

If there was one thing I thought Mother 
couldn’t give up, it was bridge. But that’s 
just what she did give up when Warry 
went to Waco, Texas. She said she could 
not spend several hours playing bridge 
every day, when her boy_was in the army. 
So now she is knitting instead. 

Things that used to seem important, 
don’t seem so any more. I’m not half as 
interested in gossip. Dancing doesn’t at- 
tract me as much as it used by priam 
because all the interesting men are go 
I don't get angry at little things ike 1 
used to, beau there are so much bigger 
things to worry about. And I don’t seem 
to have any social ambition left at all. It 
doesn’ t make any difference to me what 

"set" a person belongs to, I feel as though 
we were all one in the cause of liberty. 
That sounds as though I had copied it 
from a book, but it’s true. 

And now that Warry is on his way to 
France it seems as though no sacrifice 
were too great to make if only he comes 
home safely. Wed go without meat, 
wheat, and sugar forever, and eat Irish 
potatoes twenty-one meals a week, if it 
would help him. J. N. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
A Selfish Boy's Change of Heart 


I WAS not quite twenty years old when 
the date for selective service registra- 
tion was officially announced. I had two 
brothers who would have to register; but 
one was married and the other was sup- 
porti ng my father, who was in the ad- 
vanced sixties and rheumatic, and a 
maiden aunt, past seventy, who was keep- 
ing house for us, my mother being dead. 
So it seemed to me that, as for me and 
mine, we were immune from any calamity 
that “registration” might mean. 

Though I had never put into words 
the general impression I had of the whole 
thing, I felt that the only one of us who 
could be at all affected by the new law was 
my brother at home; and since he was 
termed the head of our household, I 
thought he would have no trouble in claim- 
ing exemption because of the demand for 
his earnings. The fact that I might be 
called upon to shoulder his job never oc- 
curred to me. I had never had a responsi- 
bility in my life, and the idea that I could 
have never entered my head. I came and 
went as I pleased; I never thought of hel 
ing my brother to keep the folks. My 
aunt and all of my relations were R 
partial to him; it was understood that he 
was to have all of my aunt’s property, 
which of course was not much, but all she 
had. Everyone heartily disapproved of 
me and my loose, leisurely habits; but my 


Why I Cut Loose from Chicago 


Food will win the war 
Produce it! 
Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 
ill mail 
For 25c an packet each 
of the following: 


Bean Fordhook Bush Lima 
Beet Burpee’s Columbia 
Lettuce Wayahead 

Radish Mt Scarlet Button 


Sweet Corn Golden B antam 
togetherwith, “S ions 
on Seed Sowing.’ Five col- 
lections for $1. to different 
addresses if so ordered. If 
purchased separately, each 
bollectioñ would cost 55c. 


Burpee’s Annual 


216 pages, 103 colored illustrations 
of Vegetables and Flowers, is mailed free upon request, Write 
for your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Three Rare Plants 15 cts. 
Nan Pond Lily 


African 


Enormous, Sweet Scented 
Flowers of exquisite colorings. 
Easily grown in a pail or tub. 

Blooms in ten weeks from 
seed and a pail of them is never 
without blossoms. Seed 10 cts. 


Chinese Lantern Plant 
Bears a miniature Chinese lan- 
tern with red seed inside. 10 cts. 
idend. The True Edelweiss of the Alps. Easily 
grown. 10 cts. All 3 of the above for 15 cts. Stamps 
or coin. Book on Gardening FREE with every order. 
'The Krieter-Murphy Co., Dept. 229, Stamford, Conn. 


Trees—Roses—Vines 


in small or large lots at half agents’ 

rices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 

b FREE. Green's Nanay Co. 
36 Wall St., Rochester, N. 


American Asters 


Our Branching Asters are the finest pro- 
curable. We offer a splendid collection of 
eight distinct and beautiful colors. A pack- 
age of each for 60 cts., or in mixtures, 10 
cts. per packet. 

Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1918 
in your garden as it did thou- 
Pec ae Bacca aer ori last year by tell- 
ing — to plant and cultivate every vegeta- 
je recien I gun e 
ges: red full-page color plates and 
A. gh ved 


duotone plates; also hundreds 
of photographie illustrations. 


HENRY A.DREER 
714-16 Chestnut St., Phila. E 


brother never complained, so I paid no 
attention to the others. Besides, he didn’t 
seem to be having such a hard time. I 
couldn’t see what all the row was about. 
Everybody made such a fuss over him and 
criticized me so much that it seemed he 
was well repaid for all he did; but I little 
guessed just what that was. I have found 
out since. 

I never knew what it meant to get a 
job and keep it. I always worked enough 
winters to keep myself well dressed, and 
spent my summers with relatives in the 
country. So to get a job because I needed 
money was something I knew nothing 
about. 

Then one day late last August my 
brother. came out in the country where I 
was and told me that he had been called 
to service, had been examined and had 
his twenty-four-hour notice, and he went 
on to say that I would have to come back 
into town and take care of the folks. 

Well, the awful reality of those few 
words struck home with a terrible force. 
I clinched my fists and groaned in agony 
of soul. 

I did not want to be the family slave 
my brother had been and, strange to say, 
I realized that was really what he had 
been. Neither did I fancy the idea of car- 
ing for people who hated me. I didn't 
think of reversing it and saying that I was 
caring for people I loved. 

way of escape presented itself: I 
would go back to town and try to take 
my brother’s place in the army. A man 
was a man, and coming from the same 
family I thought they'd take me; but I 
was refused. "They told me they accepted 
no substitutes. I was left no choice in the 
matter. I buckled on my brother's load 
no misgiving. 

Now lamg ad it all happened as it did. 
I find that I am not lazy or shiftless at all. 
I really like work. My aunt and father are 
really quite congenial people. Itisa great 
experience to know that the happiness of 
two people depends on you. It is worth 
the price just to know that you are indis- 
pensable to someone, that someone would 
miss you if you were gone. Above all, it is 
next to permanent happiness to have a 
purpose for living, to know that "'the fire 
you labor to build" is making a fellow 
creature comfortable. H. H. 


Why I Cut Loose 
from Chicago 


(Continued from page 15) 


I would break him. In the second spring 
he and I got together in a big campaign to 
bring the country trade back to town, and 
we united in buying staples in larger lots, 
getting better prices and reducing freight 
tien. ] proposed that we unite in delivery 
service to the resorts near town. We pur- 
chased two light motor trucks, and made 
two deliveries a day at each resort, both 
stores sending goods on the same trucks. 
We cut expenses, gave better service, and 
increased trade and profits. 

The story of how we two worked to- 
gether is a lesson in itself for country 
merchants. For instance, our home-grown 
vegetables, melons, fruits, etc., ripen late. 
| During the early summer season the cot- 
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tagers want such things, which we were 
compelled to get by boat from Chicago. 
Loss had been the regular thing; but it 
was necessary to satisfy the cottagers, 
who were our best customers. My rival 
and I pooled issues, bought in larger lots, 
and by securing more frequent shipments, 
dividing expenses and ordering larger lots, 
we made money, and added to our trade. 

Two years after we started to revive 
the town I made a proposal that shook 
the old burg violently and aroused real 
enthusiasm. We compiled a list of all the 


young men and girls who had left our- 


town in recent years and were located 
elsewhere. From the older merchants we 
secured a list of those fellows who were 
hustlers and good citizens, the ones we 
needed. We sent out letters to each, sim- 
ply saying, "The old town needs you. 
Come bak. and we'll find a job for you." 
A committee persuaded relatives and close 
friends to write, and whenever any one of 
them showed any desire to return we got 
busy and had a job waiting for him. In 
the first year we got back more than a 
dozen young men and several girls, and 
the majority are with us now. I believe 
we have induced more than one hundred 
to return. 


All these things were not done in a 
day. Many of the citizens could not 
at first be persuaded to help; they had 
lost faith in the town and did not believe 
it could come back. It was in the third 
year we made .the fight against the mail- 
order houses that really cemented the 
merchants together in common interest. 
There is not space to discuss the right or 
wrong of the mail-order business; but 
the country merchant does not under- 
stand that he has made the mail-order 
business possible by failing to be a good 
enough buyer and salesman to compete 
with the big houses. 

We made the fight that way. Our first 
move was to send out printed notices 
saying simply: “Do not buy of a mail- 
order house if your home merchant can 
sell you the same, or better, goods at 
their price. Add the freight.” 

That “ Add the freight” set them think- 
ing. We followed with price lists, compar- 
ing our charges with those from cata- 
logues, adding freight charges to theirs, 
and we felt the effect immediately. Fur- 
ther, we found that the great majority 
were willing to pay a little more and buy 
at home. 

Four years after I was "stuck in a 
dead town" I was making above six 
thousand dollars a year clear from the 
store, and was in other enterprises. The 
majority of the men in town were pulling 
together for the town. 

ot all our schemes worked out, but 
most of them did. A rival town, a short 
distance inland on a through railroad, 
was getting our business. Farmers living 
within four miles of our town were goin 
eight to buy in the other town. We had 
had their trade during the horse and 
wagon days, but with the auto's coming 
lost it. They preferred eight miles of 
good road to four of bad. We decided to 
have the road. We built five miles of 
concrete boulevard, and the trade came 
back. Not only that, but our bridge 
tender counted more than fifteen hundred 
motor cars crossing in one month, and we 
never had had two hundred in a season. 


Registers of our two hotels showed that 
they had served more than twice as many 
meals to tourists than they ever had be- 
fore. 

But the point is not the actual work we 
were doing but that wé all worked to- 
Ree for the town and ourselves. We 

ad plenty of fights, but chiefly over the 
way things should be done, not whether 
or not they should be done. We got a 
water and sewer system and improved 
the electric light system, got better streets 
and sidewalks. When our retired capital- 
ists became interested in the town (and 
the majority did when they saw what we 
were doing) they responded nobly. One: 
gave us our library, and one woman or- 
ganized and financed our hospital and 
sent four of our girls away to train as 
nurses. 

The town was wet; we had nine saloons, 
and deckhands and bums from the big 
lake boats got drunk. Also, many of our 
own folks did. We had half a dozen pool- 
rooms, where the idle boys loafed. The 
Baptist minister proposed a Y. M. C. A. 
We raised fifty thousand dollars, and 
one of our capitalists added twenty-five 
thousand. The swimming pool and gym- 
nasium caught the boys. Four pool-rooms 
closed. Later, we voted the town dry after 
a hard fight. The cry was that it would 
kill business. It did cripple business 
for one year; then the people adjusted 
themselves to new conditions, and we 
were more prosperous than ever. 


POSSIBLY the hotel reveals best what 
a country town can do. Our good 
roads, fine scenery, and the fact that we 
were on a main touring line brought more 
and more automobiles. Our two hotels were 
unattractive in appearance, and both were 
poorly located. They served excellent 
meals but did not look as if they did. 
Every day we knew of tourists who either 
stopped fifteen miles south and waited 
for luncheon, or hurried through to reach 
the next town for a meal or lodging. It 
was like seeing that many dollars flit- 
Ung put 

e appointed a committee to remedy 
this local weakness. It reported that a 
good hotel would mean so much money 
from so many people each season in di- 
rect returns, and calculated the probable 
amount such a number of pleasure seekers 
would spend with other merchants. The 
council voted a plot of ground at the end 
of the main business street overlooking 
the lake, the best location in town. One 
of our old boys, now an architect in 
Chicago, drew the plans for what was 
practically a double hotel—a small, sol- 
idly-built part closer to the business sec- 
tion, to be used throughout the year, and 
a larger section of light construction, with 
many porches and a glassed dining-room 
overlooking the beach, for summer use. 
We organized a stock company, got the 
railroad and boat-line officials to take 


‘stock, bought some ourselves, and hired 


our two local hotel men to run it, with 
the assistance of a former resident (then 
a hotel man in Detroit) to manage it 
during the tourist season. 

It has paid a small and increasing 
profit, paid generous salaries to the hotel 
men, who closed their own places, and 
brought much money into town. Asa 
result of the hotel, nineteen cottages have 
been built on high ground overlooking 


Why I Cut Loose from Chicago 


the lake which, prior to building the hotel, 
we considered almost worthiess. 

One scheme we have worked out for 
holding our boys and girls at home is, 
I believe, worth copying elsewhere: We 
have a permanent committee on “open- 
ings,” to watch for chances to help the 
ambitious ones. A few years ago the 
committee reported there was an opening 
for a small shop to sell the baskets, 
porcupine quill ornaments, bows, arrows, 
moccasins and such things manufactured 
by the Indians living on the reservation 
not far from us. The committee decided 
the best persons to open the shop were a 
young married couple—the man a dry- 
goods clerk, the girl a former telephone 
operator. The committee recommended 
a location opposite the garage and near 
the hotel. The young couple had spent 
all their savings in furnishing their little 
cottage, and could not finance the shop. 
The committee got the money for them 
from the bank, each member endorsing 
the note. The young man went out in 
March and bought the entire winter out- 
put of the Indians, getting it at low 
prices, as they preferred cash to holding for 
the tourist season. The couple paid for 
the stock, increased it largely, paid rental, 
made some improvements and cleared 
more than one thousand dollars the first 
year, and have made more and more each 
season. The wife has retired, and the 
store now employs two clerks—jobs for 
two more of our boys. 


"THE newspaper, which we consider a 
big asset, was dead, and worthless. 
The owner had hired man after man to 
run it and lost money steadily. He was 
willing to give it away when we wrote to 
one o oor boys in Denver and asked him 
to come back, take the paper, and pay 
back the small sum we named as the pur- 
chase price, when he had cleared it. He 
came; and he has one of the livest country 
papers in the state and makes a nice liv- 
ing.: He does all the job work that for- 
merly went out of town, and employs 
three men and a girl, instead of one 
printer. 
The garage was my idea. I prospered to 
the extent of a car and found our little 
rage impossible. Local car owners drove 
for miles to get repairs, and tourists 
wailed. One of our boys was in Detroit. 
He had worked in two of the big auto 
plants. He investigated the garage, told 
me it ought to clear $2,500 each summer 
and make expenses in winter, and that 
if he could get the Agency for a good car 
he would make more. Tie was eager to 
take the chance, but had only $1,200. I 
consulted one of our rich men, and he 
and I went on the boy’s note. He paid 
$5,800 for the business, building, lot, and 
stock. He secured the agency for a good 
car, and paid the mortgage in two years. 
These are things we have done. All 
this has been a lot of fun. We have found 
out -how much fun it is to help one 
another—and how profitable it is. The 
things we have done I honestly think can 
be done by any community on a greater 
or lesser scale, if merchants and people 
t her and work for the town. Each 
individual will make more for himself b 
working for the of all than he will 
be working selfishly in a narrow, pin-head- 
ed way. Of that I am certain. Now, 
go to it. 
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There is one British regiment that believes that St. George appeared in the moon- 
light riding a white horse and showed them how to escape from an overwhelming 
force of Germans. And all that myth grew out of the glorious deed of a dog, and a lit- 
tle six-year-old baby. But the story is more exciting than any St. George story 


could possibly be. 
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2000 True Pages of Love and Daring Intrigue—6 Crowded Volumes— Vivid Illustrations—All Free 


These are the real experience of 
real people—written to the music 
of guns. 

From out of the holocaust of na- 
tions, the high, unbreakable spirit 
of men leaps forth in story after 
story. 

For these 200 stories all the 
smoking, shrieking battlefronts of 
the war have been ransacked. In 
these volumes the theories, the 
practice, the prophecies of war 
have no place. They are concerned 
with the personal deeds of men and 
women who themselves took part. 

Each and every one of these two hundred 
tales is a story of romance almost beyond 
belief. Here are unexpected endings. Here 
is suspense—here terror and despair—here 
are glad tidings—here are happy endings. 

Sometimes the escaped spy tells his 
own story. Now the woman who fell into 
the hands of the Turks tells her story. Now 
a man in the Foreign Legion tells unbeliev- 
able tales of those glorious blackguards— 
those heroic rascals; the story of the Cor- 
poral who turned out to be the Kaiser's 


fought his way back; here is the story of the 
dancer in Paris who was in the Kaiser's pay. 


Why This Edition is Given Away 

We feel that volumes like these with so 
important a message, should not be sold, 
but should be given away, as far as possible. 
Therefore, as long as we can, we will give 
these sets free to those who read the Re- 
view of Reviews for the next two years. We 
should like to make this a permanent offer, 
but the price of paper is going so high that 
we do not know what another edition will 
cost us. 


This nation has stepped out of its 
swaddling clothes. It has, in a day, towered 
above the rest of the world. To-day we have 
our hands on the money—the trade of the 
world. And the American citizen must grow 
tall with his nation. You must touch the ends 
of the world with the fingers of your mind. 

You must have the Review of Reviews— 
that daily, hourly, feels the pulse of all the 
world. You need Frank Simonds' crystal 
clear, month-by-month articles on military 
operations of the war. You need more than 
ever Dr. Shaw’s world-wide understanding 
of affairs. 

The coupon brings the whole set of 4 
books—200 stories—2000 pages—to 
be returned at our expense if you 
don’t like them—to be kept free P d Am. 
of charge if you do. +18 
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ATEST WEAPON 


IN THE WORLD 


F I had all the money in the world, what 
weapon would ] use to end wars, to 
end misery, to end poverty, to end all 

suffering? 
KNOWLEDGE .. 

Knowledge is the greatest weapon hu- 
manity can have against the enemies of 
humanity. Knowledge is the one power 
that will open men's eyes to the things 
God Almighty wanted them to see. 
Knowledge is the one thing that can 
never be stolen from you, can never be 
lost by you, and of which you can never 
have too much. 

Knowledge is absolutely vital to success 
in any undertaking. Without knowledge 
the world's resources would still be in the 
ground. Without knowledge our only 
means of communication would be a 
meeting in person. 

Without knowledge, in fact, the world 
would not have advanced one iota. 
Knowledge has made and is making our 
world more advanced than any that 
have ever gone before. 


Knowledge also makes one individual 
more advanced and more successful than 
another. 

HOW PEOPLE DIFFER 

Thereareprobably two men of your very 
acquaintance that you can compare on 
this point. With one it is a pleasure to 
associate. You like his company and you 
like to hear him talk for he can talk in- 
telligently and fascinatingly about the 
things you love to hear. He can hold you 
in breathless interest while he tells you 
about the history of the world and how 
it came to be what it is. You love to listen 
by the hour while he relates some of the 
marvels of science. You sit entranced as 
he reveals some of the secrets of Nature. 
His tales of travel magnetically draw 
others around his chair. His familiarity 
with the wonders of Art and Literature 
makes you start in embarrassment at your 
own ignorance. He is a welcome visitor 
wherever he goes for he has developed an 
attractive personality through knowledge. 


Your other acquaintance perhaps won- 
ders why his presence is not so much in de- 
mand. He can't understand why it is. He 
doesn't know that his company is bore- 
some. He doesn't seem to know about 
anything but business. He has no con- 
ception of Art, Literature, Science or any 
of the finer things of life. When he talks 
it is about the dull, boresome topics that 
have been hashed over for years. He isn't 
popular and he can't discover why. If you 
should tell him the real reason for his un- 
popularity he would tell you that he was 


too busy to be bothered with any of the 
finer arts, that his business rushed him so 
that he did not have time to read any- 
thing worth while in the world of litera- 
ture, that his life was too busy to permit 
of attention to anything except business. 


NO EXCUSE FOR IGNORANCE 

This excuse might have been valid at one 
time—but now an association has been 
formed for just such men as these, who 
realize the value of knowledge and have 
planned a way to secure it in spite of their 
busy lives,—men and women who know 
that all knowledge is power and who have 
determined to get knowledge without in 
any way interfering with their business or 
without encroaching too much on their valu- 
able time. It isnow no longer an idle adage 
that "he whoruns may read." Itis a fact. 


The Mentor Association is a group of 
men and women now numbering one hun- 
dred thousand, who have determined to 
learn just one new worth-while thing 
every day. And it is really marvelous, 
the ground that can be covered in this 
way. All your appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the great works of the big masters 
in all the fields of art, your viewpoint in 
travel and nature will be enhanced by 
your membership in the Mentor Associa- 
tion—by learning one new thing each day. 


SOME MENTOR TITLES 


1. Beautiful Children in Art| 40. Angels in Art 
. American| 41. Famous Composers 
42.Egypt. the Land of 
Mystery 
4. Beautiful Women in Art|43. Story of America in Pic- 
5. Romantic Ireland tures: The Revolution 
6. Masters of Music 44. Famous English Poete 


48. Durer and Holbein 
Conquest of the|49. Vienna, the Queen City 
50. Ancient Athens 


11. Cherubs in Art 

12. Statues With a Story 

13.8tory of America in Pic- 
tures: The Discoverers 

14. London 

15. The Story of Panama |53: Gourt Painters of France 

16. American Birda of Beauty|59 Our Feathered 

17. Dutch Masterpieces 60. Glaci. 


56. The Conquest of the Air 


“|63. American Wild Flowers 
64. Gothic Architecture 


23. Sporting Vacations 

24. Switzerland: The 
of Scenic Splendors 

25. American Novelista 69. Japan 

26. American Landscape|70. Tho Story of the French 
Painters volution 

27. Venice, the Island City|71. Rugs and Rug Making 

28. The Wife in Art 72. Alaska 

29. Great American Inventors| 73. Charles Dickens 

30. Furniture and Ite Makerr|74. Grecian Masterpieces 

31. Spain and Gibraltar 75. Fathers of the Con- 

32. Historic Spots of America stitution 

33. Beautiful Buildings of| 76. Masters of the Piano Vol- 
the World ume 3 

34. Game Birds of America|77. American Historic 

35. Story of America in Pic- 


Painters 
Land|68. Celebrated Animal 
haracters 


79. Etchers and Etching 
36. Famous A m e r i o a n|80. Oliver Cromw 
Sculptors 81. China 
37.The Conquest of the|82. Favorite Trece 
Poles 83. Yellowstone National Park 
84. Famous Women Writers 


38. Napoleon 
of England 


39. The Mediterranean 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP BRINGS 
Membership in the Mentor Association 
entitles you to five distinct services: 
First—24 issues of “The Mentor” bring- 
ing a beautifully printed and illustrated 
story every two weeks, all about one sub- 
ject, written by a leading authority upon 
that subject—300 pages during the year. 
Second —600 beautiful illustrations, 
distributed during the year through the 
text of the 24 issues of “The Mentor.” 
Third—144 gravure or color pictures, 
reproduced on heavy paper, all ready for 
framing, in deep, rich tones that bring 
out all the beauty of the originals. If you 
bought these in an art store they would 
cost you from 50c to $1.00 each. On the 
back of each picture is a crisp five-minute 
description of the subject that is por- 
trayed. 
Fourth — Answers to any questions on 
Art, Travel, Literature, History, Nature 
or Architecture, the Theater—any subject, 
in fact—each answer by an authority. 
Fifth— Authoritative Club Programs. 
Any program you may want for a club, a 
readi ave a ian. or 
evening. Your entire club program will 
be outlined for the year. į i 
ALL FOR ABOUT 1c A DAY 
One of the most surprising things about 
the Mentor service is its low cost, made 
possible by the large membership. Were 
this information to be prepared especially 
for you it would cost a great many thou- 
sands of dollars, but because the cost is 
distributed among many the cost to each 
is nominal—a little more than a cent a 
day! But you may examine The Mentor 
carefully before sending any money, and 
if your are not entirely satisfied your 
membership will be immediately cancelled 
if you notify us within 10 days. Other- 
wise, send only $1.00'on receipt of bill and 
$1.00 a month for three months. This is a 
special offer and may never appear here 
again. So mail the coupon today. You have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
Address 
The Mentor Association 
Dept. 54, 116 East 16th St., New York 
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Getting Ahead, by Henry C. WALKER 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of 
Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ALL THOSE who may 
be interested in Getting 
Ahead are invited to ad- 
dress this department with 
their questions. All cor- 
respondence will be treat- 
ed confidentially and the 
writer's name will not be 
published. As many letters as possible 
will be answered, especially when the re- 
plies involve questions of general interest 
to those seeking advancement 


In a Rut, But Not Too Deep 
to Pull Out 


THINK a good many inside men would 
I be interested in your reply to this letter: 

I am thirty years old. My salary is three 
thousand five hundred dollars; my work, as- 
sistant secretary of a million-dollar corporation. 
I have had twelve years of excellent business ex- 
perience, including advertising, sales and credit 
management; but I’m an inside man—I have no 
* following," nobody knows me or what I can 
do, except the people I work for. I know I 
have organizing and executive ability to do 
bigger things, but the circumstances where I 
am are such that I believe I have reached the 
limit. 

My expenses have always been very heavy, 
owing to my early marriage and attendant 
responsibilities, and I have no money, at least 
not enough to do anything with. I live well 
enough to retain my self-respect: that's all. 

The men I meet are in no better position 
than I am, and I cannot afford to join clubs or 
other organizations where I might meet men 
who are. If I knew of some particular con- 
cerns to call on or write to, that would be logi- 
cal—but I don't. 

“What do you suggest?” H. M. A. 

MUST apologize for not answering 

your letter earlier, but it is a difficult 
one to which to reply, and the things I 
would like to say to you will no doubt 
sound a good deal like what the Sunday- 
school superintendent would say to the 
children, or the remarks of a president 
of a savings bank to a gathering of clerks. 
For yours is the same old story, viz.— 
living up to one’s salary because of the 
social "setting" you have selected, or 
into which you have gradually worked 
yourself. 

A man in "your position could proba- 
bly have saved one thousand dollars a 
year for the past ten years, which, prop- 
erly invested, would have given him quite 
a little working capital, and at least 
allowed him a breathing spell to look into 
other positions which might promise 
opportunity. But what is the use of talk- 
ing like that, when the things referred 
to have already happened? Still, you are 
a comparatively young man, and if you 
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Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


How Every Reader of AMERICAN 
Magazine Can Increase His or 
Her Efficiency: 


is brought to you in more ways than one. 
re opia in ar igi a telephone, how mene happens Mer 
ou forget certain il an important message which a know 
ueber oss nci Pv pen iur tration Thee 
only one of hundreds of valuable uses PARAGON Shorthand can be to you. 
Like many other ambitious men and women, realize how effec- 
shorthand, pa a 


tively you could use but you shrink at the prospect of 
ing months and bl to i ,to 
her ric ma probably nerve-wracking s say 


i old systems impose. to 
genius of the inventor of PARAGON Shorthand, the way is made so 


testimonials such as the following:— 


Shelbyville, Ill., Feb. 22, 1918. 

I received your Course in shorthand and mastered 
the entire theory in five hours after I received it 
There is no reason why I shouldn't be able to write 
150 words a minute after a little practice. V those 


Lei e vds nner i com- 
mend your Course very ? : 
(Si CARL A. JACKSON. 


The entire System consists of 


The Paragon Alphabet 
26 Simple Word-Signs 


One Rule for General Contractions | 
THAT IS ALL. At the end of 7 days you will be the master of PAR- 
AGON Shorthand. ready to begin using it at once for making your 
memoranda. But if your object is to prepare for a position, 
then at the end of a week you will start speed tice to acquire the 
sod Many have been able to mualif for a position in one, 
ths. It depends on the time per day devoted to practice. 
Study the Lesson at the Right 
The simplicity of the PARAGON Method of Shorthand is amazing. 
It is nothing like the old fashioned systems which can be learned only 
after many months of study. And this is practically the same 
which inventor for 15 years taught personally by mail with ex- 
amination for $25.00, but who now, by means of an ingenius self-exami- 
nation is able to give you the complete Course for only $5.00. 
Our New Price of $5.00 
Think of it—for $5.00 you can have the advan! of this complete 
education in PARAGON Shorthand. Even though you were not to 
take up asa vocation, think of the many ways this knowledge 
will help you in your business or profession! 
We Guarantee Entire Satisfaction 
Send us $5.00 and if after three days' trial you are not pleased with 
your investment, we will gladly refund your money and pay the cost of 
mailing the Course both ways. We reserve the privilege of withdrawing 
this pr without notice. 


In Court Reporting 


“I have been the Official 
Court Reporter for the Ninth 
Judicial District of Louisiana 
for a number of years, using 
Paragon Shorthand exclusively. 
Some years ago I learned this 
system in seven lessons. With 
Paragon Shorthand I am able 
to do any kind of work with 
as great rapidity as the occa- 
sion may demand."—J.MARTIAN 
Hamuey, Lake Providence, La. 


in School 


of them all.” 


Tried and Proven 


Professor L. P. Goodhue, Prin- 
cipal of the Holden School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, says:—"I bave done 
enough with Paragon Shorthand 
to satisfy me of its simplicity, 
legibility and adequateness. In 
the first two points it is far supe- 
rior to any other; in the third point 
it is fully equal to other systems. 
I am familiar with every system 
of shorthand of any importance 
in use in this country during the 
past thirty years, and on the above 
points would place Paragon ahead 


The Complete Course arranged for 
Home Study can now be purchased 
for only 


Try This Lesson Now 


tiaras codons, ghd hne JOC Elum 
mate everything but che long downgroke and there 
This w che Paragon symbol for 
D Ir is always written downward. 


wall remain 


From the longhand leter Æ- rub out every. 
ching except the upper part — the circle — and. you 
will have che Paragon E O 

Write chis circle ar che beginning ad 
you will have Ed. 

By lerung ché circle remain open it will be a hook, 
will be 


and this hook stands for A. Thus 


Ad. Add another A ar the end thus and you 
will have a girl's name, Ada. 

From ^O eliminate the initial and final strokes 
and O wil! reman which is the Paragon symbol 
for O. 

For the longhand /27 L^ which ts made of 7 
serokes. you use chis ome horizontal stroke am. 
Therefore. 0 would be Me. 
Now continue the E across the M, so as to add 
D—thus 


and you will have Med. Now add 
the large ende Q. ord you will lve OT 

(medo) which is meadow, with the silent A and 
W omitted 


In Big Corporations 


“T am getting along fine with Par- 
agon Sherthand. It is all you claim 
for it. It is easy to write, and as for 
there's no limit.""—Joun Wat- 
" lard Oil Company, 
Sugar Creek, Mo. 


By Business Meri 


“I am using Paragon Shorthand in 
making my notes in the daily routine 
of the work. It is of incalculable help 
in aiding me in making my own notes 
of private business matters relating 
to my work in auditing, and I wish 
I had taken it up long since.""—Joun 
F. CaurLL, Auditor, Florence Electric 
Light & Utilities Co., Florence, 8. C. 


PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
366 Fifth Avenue, Suite 758, New York City 


PARAGON HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 366 FIFTH AVE., NEW Y 


Enclosed find $5.00 for which 


I^ are to send the complete Vami 

aragon Shorthand Course 

postage prepaid. If not en- 

tirely satisfied I may return a LTI 
it within 3 days after its 

receipt and have my money Address....... 


refunded without question. 
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“THE 
ENCLOSED 


BLADE | 
ITSELF 


How I Doubled My 
Salary as Stenographer 


Stenographers and other type- 
writer users will be interested in 
the remarkable experience of 
Miss Anna S. Cubbison of. Har- 
risburg, Penn., who is to-day fill- 
ing one of the best positions in 
that city. Some time ago she 
realized that slow typewriting 
was keeping her from earning a 
large salary. She wasn't turning 
out enough finished work! So 
she took up the New Way in 
Typewriting, and she says: “I progressed rapidly 
in my chosen work and am to-day filling the 
position of Chief Clerk to the Dept. of Parks and 
Public Property, my salary being exactly double 
what it was when I took up the study of the New 
Way in Typewriting. I can only say that if you 
desire to increase your ability and salary, you 
will make no mistake in taking the Tulloss course.” 


The New Way 
ln Typewriting 


A revolutionary new method, as different from the old 
touch system as day is from night. Already many stenog- 
raphers formerly earning from $8 to $15 a week, are draw- 
ing $25, $30 and even weekly, and their work 1s easier 
than ever before. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


ix. Vbi t 


Increases speed from first day's tire system quickly learned at bome in 
spare time. Only 10 Easy Lessons. No interference with regular work. Send 
fer big illustrated book explaining system, telling all about the wonderful 
Gymnartic Finger Training and contalning letters from students and graduates 
whore salaries have already been Increased $300, $500 and up to $2,490 yearly. 
Write for free book today. Address THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 2444 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


HAT clean, fresh feel- 
ing after a shave with 
a keen-cutting blade 
can be yours—if your razor 
frame holds a Gem 
Damaskeene Blade—tem- 
pered individually—give a 
smooth, “snappy” shave— 


all dependable, all good. 


The Sealed Package 
7 Blades for 25€. 


In sealed, waxed-paper wrap- 
ped packages—moisture, dust 
and rust proof—each blade 
protected —seven blades to 
the set, 35c. 50c in Canada. 


New—Special— Compact. 

$ 0 Khaki Service Outfit, in- 
z cludes Gem Damaskeene 
Razor complete with 


seven blades and shaving 


$1.50 in ^ and stropping handles. 


Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch 
591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


Easy [ 
Monthly Payments Trial 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful models 
in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. Many 
music lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics. 


Symphonic Pianos 


Also Player Pianos and Grands 


Our plan permits 30 days’ trial in your home. Four years’ time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today 
for FREE Catalog illustrating and describing Symphonics. 
Shows instruments in actual colors. Please state whether inter- 
ested in the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano 
(which anyone can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. 
Write now for your Catalog. 


Larkitt Coe vesk PA4I8 Buffalo, N. Y. 


choose to experience the social “wrench” 
that would ensue, you could undoubtedly 
put yourself in the position I have sug- 
gested by the time you are forty, and cer- 
tainly a man of forty is still young. 

I think if you would write the same 


kind of a letter you wrote me to perhaps a 


dozen or more representative and suc- 
cessful firms, that you would secure an 
opportunity for an interview with refer- 
ence to a larger sphere of usefulness, and 
I believe this can be done in such a con- 
fidential way that your present position 
would not be jeopardized. Why don’t 
you try it? 


One Way to Move Forward Faster 


Dear SIR: 

READING the various suggestions in your col- 
umn in THE RICAN MAGAZINE prompts me 
to write the following: 

What would you do with a young lady, full 
to overflowing with ambition and desiring an 
outlet which will allow her to prove her power 
to overcome obstacles standing in the way of 
advancement—a stenographer and clerk in the 
government service, one who works hard, does 
good work, is commended on every side, yet is 
not permitted to overcome obstacles because of 
certain “red tape"? This is the case of a young 
lady who is chafing for an outlet for her energy, 
yet has no way of getting the chance—abso- 
lutely no way of getting advancement through 
merit, even though she has earned it; who has 
learned everything she can about her present 
desk, but is not given the right, in her spare 
minutes, to study the work on the desk higher 
up. Remember, she has not neglected her own 
desk; on the contrary, she has exhausted every- 
thing on her own desk, has put it in better 
condition than it has ever been before, and now 
she is like the automobile that is brought to a 
stop, while the engine is working itself out, 
without being given the chance to see how far 
it could carry the body which is built about it. 

R. E. M. 


I HAVE just written Miss R. E. M. a 
personal letter, suggesting the following 
* remedy" that maybe of interest to many 
others. These are days when women are 
coming more and more into industry, and 
when men must depend more and more on 
women. : 

In it I suggested that she secure a num- 
ber of so-called trade journals and write to 
some of the larger advertisers in these 
journals, outlining her various qualifica- 
tions and giving her experience with the 
idea of interesting them in offering her a 
position. 

From a business standpoint her letter is 
one of the best I have received in many 
weeks. It is brimful of enthusiasm and 
“punch.” She clearly states her qualifica- 
tions and gives what appear like very ex- 
cellent reasons for her inability to gain ad- 
vancement in her present place. 

If as a business man I received a letter 
of this character from a person seeking a 
position in my neighborhood, I should be 
inclined to look about and see if I did not 
have a place for her in my own establish- 
ment, and would certainly feel like sug- 
gesting her name to some business ac- 
quaintancs if I learned they had an open- 
ing for a woman answering her apparent 
qualifications. 

If there is one thing a business man likes 
to find it is a person who shows real signs 
of possessing Initiative and Resourceful- 
ness, and I recommend the above letter to 
anyone seeking a position by mail as un- 
usually good and well calculated to create 
a fine impression and a favorable response. 
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990 LaSalle Trained Men With Pennsylvania System 


How “Pennsy” Employees Train for Bigger Jobs 


The difference between the ‘‘execu- 
tive ability" of a section hand and the 
training of a railroad president is the 
difference between $2.50 a day and 
$60,000 to $100,000 a year. 

And WHY? The track laborer deliv- 
ers a service worth two dollars and fifty 
cents a day;the executive renders a serv- 
ice that means millions in money made 
or saved through applied brain power. 


**Hard Work’’us‘‘Head Work” 


What astriking contrast between the 
pay of the ''hard worker'' and that of 
the ‘head worker.” Yet the records of 
many railroad officials prove that even 
the track laborer has his chance; that 
“pull” is a cry used only by the incom- 
petent and the envious. 

Henry U. Mudge, former President of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, an with a 
shovel; Theo. P. Shonts, President, In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Co. of New 
York, started with a broom; Howard 
Elliott of the New Haven was a rodman; 
President Bush of the Missouri Pacific; 
the late James J. Hill; Daniel Willard, of 
the B. & O.; Samuel Rea of the Pennsyl- 

vania; E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe, and 
a host of others began at similar levels. 

They rose because they thoroughly 
mastered the fundamentals of sound 
business administration. 


Trained men are needed every where. 
Not only the railroads but every big 
industry and commercial organization 
has its problems of organization, of 
management, of transportation, of 
marketing, of production costs, of legal 
procedure, auditing, etc. The demand is 
everywhere for trained men of execut- 
ive capacity—men who can direct re- 
sponsible work, men who can think, 
plan, create, execute. 


Earn While You Train 


Membership in LaSalle Extension 
University will not interfere in any way 
with your business duties. The courses 
are arranged for spare time reading—at 
home, at the office, on the train, during 
the noon hour, whenever you have a few 
minutes. The LaSalle organization con- 
sists of 800 people, including 300 business 
experts, professional men, text writers, 
special lecture writers, instructors and 
assistants. Our Business Consulting 
Service also gives to members the op- 
portunity to obtain without cost, valu- 
able counsel whenever help is needed on 
some special business problem. 


Over 136,000 Men Enrolled 


More than 20,000 new members enroll 
annually and are reaping big rewards 
from LaSalle training and service, in- 


cluding many corporation officials, bank- 
kers and professional men. Many con- 
cerns like the Western Electric Com- 
pany, International HarvesterCompany, 
Armour & Company, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, employ from 50 
to 500 LaSalle men. Nearly 1000 em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania R. R. have 
enrolled with our institution. The United 
States Steel Corporation has 273, Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. 591, Swift & Com- 
pany 201, Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way 397. The Standard Oil Company 154. 
Many corporations and business firms 
are using LaSalle Extension University 
as a training school for their executives 
and employees. Let us explain to you 
how these men have increased their 
efficiency and earning power through La 
Salle training, and what LaSalle train- 
ing and service can do for you. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon 


Simply mark on the coupon below,the 
kind of work in which you wish toqualif 
and mailittoday. We will send you full 
particulars, also our interesting book, 

‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One", One 
Chicago business man said: ‘‘Get this 
book even if it costs you $5.00 for a 
copy." But it is free to ambitious men. 
Send for your copy now. 


A few statements from many railroad officials endorsing La Salle training: 


of men in the service."—W. C. Maxwell, V. Pres., 
Wabash Ry. Co. 

“I appreciate very much the work your university 
is doing—shall be glad to assist if occasion offers."— 
Geo. R. Allen, Asst. Gen. Solicitor, Pennsylvania Lines. 


"Your enterprise has my entire approval, and 
I shall be glad to be of service if opportunity 


“It has often made men capable of doubling 
i Solari 
offers."—E. P. Ripley, President, Santa Fe Ry. 


and trebling their means of obtain- 
ing in a short time what most of us have taken z 2 
years and years to acquire."—R. M. Taliaferro, “It will broaden the views, add to the knowl- 
G. A., Norfolk and Western Railway. edge, and increase the efficiency of thousands 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University" 
Dept. 433-R Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free “Ten Years Promotion In One,” also catalog and particulars regarding course 


and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


L2 ng fo ADMINISTRATION: HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: oMr jog PARE ES ELA 


Traini al, ^ Training for tions as Auditors, Comp- 
and Ire poattions in Business. rollers" coded Publie Accountants, tive-business positions Feguiring legally- 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND Cost Accountants, etc. trained men. ee of LL.B. conferred. 

DJ RAILWAY TRAFFIC: [RANKING AND FINANCE: []2UsINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Railroad and Training for executive positions in Banks Training for positions as Business Cor- 

Padastrlal Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- and Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cash- respondents, Business Literature and 
, etc. iers, Trust Officers, Financial Managers, Copy Writers. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: ete. COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

DJ training in the art of forceful, effective ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: Training for positions as Foreign Cor- 
speech-Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Training for, Expert Bookkeeping respondent with Spanish-Speaking 
Leaders, Politicians, etc. Positions. Countries, 

NAMO. PII" Address 


Keane fana ise eeveeike cereo es'ócas sso weeds a E ROBO POSTRE oe 
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“Books are the lighthouses erected in 
the great sea of life." —E. P. Whipple. 


ACEY sectional bookeases will guard your 

highly prized books against the ravages of 
dust and time. They are practically dust proof, 
have easy sliding non-binding doors, three ply 
built up backs and bottoms, are attractively 
finished and will last a life time. 

Every home owner takes pride in the appear- 
ance of the home. The kcases should har- 
monize with the other furniture. You can get 
Macey sectional bookcases in all the popular 
finishes and you will have no trouble in select- 
ing Macey bookcases to go with your other fur- 
niture. ey are particularly desirable because 
new sections to match can be added from year 
to year as the library grows. 

There is a Macey dealer near you who will gady 
show you the advantages of Macey sectional book- 


cases, 

» 

“One Hundred Quotations About Books” 

We have compiled and published a book entitled 

“One Hundred Quotations About Books." This 

book of quotations with our complete catalog will be 
mailed free to any one who writes for it. 


THE MACEY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Made in Canada by 


Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Liberty Bonds. We Neto in $50 and $100 

Liberty Bonds and will advise you fully about 

"inel Send for Booklet H-10 “Your Liberty 
ond." 


John, Muir & C. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, e Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


„Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


822 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
UTTER estasuisHeo 1655 AIMN 


SEASONED PUBLIC 
UTILITY BONDS 
Netting 6% 

First mortgage on modern hydro- 

electric property. 

Cash cost of security three times loan. 

Net earnings four times interest. 

Issued with approval of a State 
Railroad Commission. 

Company supplies power to indus- 
tries of vast importance in times 
of peace as well as war. 

Send for Circular No. 1004AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St. 


(TTT estacuisveo 186s AITITITITIT 


Chicago 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


What the Savings Habit 
Does for People 


By Henry A. Schenck 


President of the Bowery Savings Bank in 
New York City 


OME of the biggest men in various lines are going to give facts and ideas which will be of ` 
great use to readers of this department. Last month Myron T. Herrick, president of the 
Society for Savings in Cleveland, wrote an article. Next month Darwin P. Kingsley, president 


of the New York Life Insurance Company, will be the chief contributor. 


in preparation. 


Other articles are 


The Bowery Savings Bank, which Mr. Schenck heads, has 144,000 depositors and deposits 


of over $100,000,000. 


Tur EDITOR 


MIDDLE-AGED man came into 

my office a few days ago. 

“Mr. Schenk, I owe everything I 
have in the world to-day to the Bowery 
Savings Bank,” were his first words. 

“How’s that?” was my reply. 

“About fifteen years ago,” he said, “I 
began to deposit $2 a week in your bank. 
I was making only $12 at the time, but 
week after week I kept it up until I had 
saved about $800. ‘Then came my great 
opportunity. A man in the shop where I 
was working showed me something he had 
invented. The more I studied it the more 
enthusiastic I got about its possibilities. 
We drew up an agreement, he to furnish 
the invention, and I the capital. We 
started in a small way of course, but to- 
da TAE, d 

he paused and drew a slip of paper from 
his pocket. 

“This is what I personally am worth 
to-day," he said simply. 

The sum on the slip of paper was $450,- 
ooo! 

Yet, except in the size of the final figure, 
that particular instance is not unusual. 
Every day one hears of men who have 
saved their earnings, have found a chance 
to invest them in business and, because 


| they were able to seize that opportunity, 


|; have made good. 


One of the arguments most frequently 
heard is: “But I can't save a cent. I just 
can’t get ahead of the game.” 

Now the only reason for that sort of 
talk is that the habit of saving has never 
been formed in the individual himself. 
I believe in a systematic deposit of at 
least ten per cent of your salary each week, 
if it is paid weekly; or each month, if it is 


! paid monthly. And deposit it the very 


day you are paid! Don’t wait until you 
“happen to be passing the bank." There 
should be a day of deposit just as regularly 
observed as Monday is for washing in the 
majority of homes. 

It makes no difference how small the 
sum is—put it away! Suppose, for an 
example, that you can save only $1 a 

eh how much that will 
amount to if left alone for 20 years? At 


314 per cent interest, compounded semi- 
annually, it will amount to $1,455! Just 
use your imagination, if you have a boy 
around ten, and figure dat if that boy 
puts a dollar a week away for 20 years, by 
the time he is thirty, or just when he is 
coming into his best powers, he will have 
almost $1,500 as capital to work with. 

One might do well to follow the example 
of a father who, upon the birth of a child 
at three o'clock in the morning, walked 
into a bank and opened an account for 
the child at eleven o'clock the same day. 
He deposited one dollar. If he continues 
to do so for seventeen years at the rate of 
$1 a week, by the time the boy is seven- 
teen years old there will be the sum of 
$1,300 awaiting him. He can make that 
aout cover a four-year course at col- 
ege. ' 

One cannot afford to despise the small- 
est form of saving. Even the lowly quarter 
amounts to $396.42 if deposited regu- 
larly once a week for twenty years. The 
best example of all, however, is what 
happens to one single dollar. In twenty 
years it more than doubles itself, be- 
coming $2.20. 

These figures are cited because one of 
the greatest fallacies of this saving scheme 
is that a large sum must be deposited or 
else it is of no use to try to save. If one 
strains a point and puts in a large sum one 
may be forced to withdraw part of it. It is 
much better to deposit small sums and to 
leave the money in the bank, because 
every time you withdraw any, away goes 
some interest. 

A friend of mine was riding in the vesti- 
bule of a suburban trolley car one day and, 
although it was contrary to the rules, he 
and the motorman began talking. Sud- 
denly, the motorman pointed to a neat 
little cottage and said, with great pride in 
his voice: "That's my house; I own it, 
too." 

* Someone left it to you, I suppose?" was 
my friend's suggestion. 

“Left it nothing!” he growled proudly. 
*[ bought that house with my own sav- 
ings. [a since I've been getting $14 a 
week, I have put $2 a week into the bank 
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as regularly as clockwork. When I had 
a little saved up, I put it in a building 
and loan. And now I'll never have to 
worry about having a roof over my head.” 

That phrase, “having a roof over my 
head,” is one that appeals pretty strongly 
to everybody. Whether he admits it or 
not, every man would like to own his own 
home or a piece of land. It is one of the 
four big ambitions that possess the aver- 
age man; to marry, to favo a home, to 
have children, and to succeed in business. 
And, take my word for it, having money 
in the bank is a great aid toward obtain- 
ne these things. 

am constantly being amazed by the 
ability of men to save if they only really 
start at the game systematically. Every- 
one knows how poorly ministers are paid; 
and yet, the winner of a thrift contest 
held recently was a minister who, for 
sixteen years of service, had received the 
magnificent total of $11,730—an average 
of $733 a year, or $15 a week. 

The only free thing he ever received was 
his lodgings. Yet, today he has $2,000 in 
the savings bank at four per cent inter- 
est, has made thirteen payments on one 
twenty-year endowment insurance policy 
for $2,000 and eight on another. Be las 
done considerable traveling, and he de- 
clares positively that he does not stint 
himself of a thing he really needs. The 
rules he gave for saving were just two: 
He never buys on credit at stores, and he 
has always saved at least $1 a week ever 
since he began to earn his living. 

Up to the present, the United States, 
of course, has ranked last in the matter 
of savings. Out of every 1,000 persons in 
Switzerland, 595 have savings accounts. 
In Norway, 468; Denmark, 436; Japan, 
400; France, 368; Germany, 356; England, 
302; Australia, 300; Belgium, 300; and 
the United States, 109. The average 
amount to each one's credit in Switzer- 
land is $88.47; in Denmark, $67.85; in 
Norway, $62.42, and in the United States, 
$47.92. Not a very good showing for the 
richest country in the world. 

Yet, the future is encouraging. Every 
six months shows an increase in savings. 
In New York State, the year from hile 
1916, to July, 1917, showed an increase of 
$120,000,000 in savings alone. And since 
America has entered the war, although 
there are no official figures, savings have 
taken another bound upward, partly due, 
I suppose, to greater earnings, but also to 
an increasing sense of the need of frugality 
and to a desire to aid the Government. 

As for rules for saving, there are not 
many beyond those mentioned. One of 
the best ways to save at the present time 
is to invest in War Savings Stamps. They 
cost only twenty-five cents, and everyone, 
even children, should invest in them. 

There are some things one notices when 
riding on street cars. One is the amount 
of loose change that people carry around 
with them, and the other is their extrava- 


gance in paying care fare. Men and 
women pay their fare from pockets full 
of change, ride about ten blocks, and 


then hop off again. If that is repeated 
three or four times a day, it amounts to 
a pretty big figure in the course of the 
week or the month. Why not walk the 
ten blocks? You will feel better for it and 
you will have saved the nickel. 

“ But what good is a nickel?" someone 
says. 


INTERESTING PIECES IN THE 


BEAUTIFUL KNOLEWORTH STYLE 


They will bring comfort and 
` charm into your living room 


Suggesting the gracious dignity of old English 
living rooms, this chair is a splendid ex- 


ample of the distinctive Knoleworth style 


` 


A delightful climax to an afternoon call is a 
cup of tea served from this finely designed 
tea wagon. The graceful lines and mellow 
warm wood-tone of this piece are characteris- 
tic of Knoleworth furniture, as also is the 
inviting comfort which you find in these 
luxuriously upholstered chairs 


The story of this new furniture is told in an interesting book, 
“‘The Style of Knoleworth.’’ Here, also, you will find many 
illustrations of Knoleworth pieces for every room in the house 
and photographs of rooms made charming by this beautiful 


new furniture. Send 25c for this book. The best furniture 
shops have this furniture. Should you have any difficulty in 
finding it, write to us and we will gladly tell you where to go. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 163 Monroe Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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RTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT: 


GET OUT OF THE RUT; 


become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; go 
into business for yourself; demand for expert ac- 
countants exceeds the supply; our graduates earn over 
$5,000 yearly ;have more business than they can handle; 
learn at home in spare time by our new easy system. 
Write for booklet and special offer. We have no solicitors, 


Universal Business Institute 109 Pullman Bidg., New York 


Over 100,000 In Use 
Mostly sold through recom- 
mendation. 

For Personal Desk or 

General Office 
It checks mental calculation. 
Buy through your stationers. 
Write for 10-Day 
Trial Offer 

AC Gancher, A.A.M."Co. 
148DuaneSt..New York 


Multiplies -Subtracts C 


DISTANCE is no hindrance to saving money by mail at 4% interest with this 
large, safe bank which has been conducting a conservative savings bank busi- 

ness for 50 years. 

No matter where you live—send today for a copy of our interesting booklet “S.” 


THE CITIZENS SANE eS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE?’ 


$3 53.50 64 $4.5 $5 56 57 & 8 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped onthe 
bottomof every pairof shoes 
beforethey leavethefactory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
Youcansave money by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world 


ph quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well.equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
Te retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION-— Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom. and. the inside top facing. his is your 


only protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FR UD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
your local dealer for them. Take no other make. rite for 
booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


hid, ' , President 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
Mark Your Clothing Before 


144 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 
GOING OVER THERE 
With ? WOVEN 
CASH S NAME-TAPES 
"THEY afford a perfect 
means of identification. 


Mistakes are impossible. 
Soldiers, Sailors, Red Cross 
Nurses should send for , 
samples. 

Sold by leading Dry Goods, Men's 


Furnishing | and rmy 


BOYS SHOES 


While bound out” at the 
age of 11, W. L. Douglas 
was frequently required 
to haul leather and other 
materials in a wheelbar- 
row a distance of about 
two miles. On one occa- 
sion he was stopped by a 
charcoal man who was so 
blackened up he did not 
recognize him. It proved 
to be a relative who re- 
ported to his mother the 
tasks, far beyond his 
strength, given W. L. 
Douglas to perform and 
he was finally permitted 
to return home. 


Copyright. W. L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
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Music Lessons 
Book FREE Wonderful home -study musie 


lessons under great American 
Sent and European teachers givenby 
the University Extension Method. The lessons are a marvel 
of simplicity and completeness. Anyone can learn at home. 
Endorsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities. 


and Naty Co-operative Any Instrument or Voice 
Stores everywhere. Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
= how long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we! 
= send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
PRICES covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
12 doz.....$2.00 by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
6 doz 1.25 roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
d 2 hae '85 rraph) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 
3; dez. : — “Tclark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 


BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 


for Free Book and learn how easily 
Send NOW you can become a fine singer, ora 
skillful player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate 
without cost or obligation. 


| University Extension Conservatory 
2| | 3841 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill. 


j 
has just received a box 
Woven Names 


He 
of Cash's 


Write for Style Sheet 


J. and J. CASH, Ltd., 32 Chestnut Street 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Well, here is a last and final instance: 
In 1870 a woman deposited a few dollars 
in the Bowery Savings Bank. At frequent 
intervals up to 1912 she deposited more 
money, bringing her total amount of 
deposits, however, up to only $1,303. 
Yet, the interest on her money, which 
she had left practically ossa (2g had 
accumulated so rapidly that in 1912 she 
had $4,224 in interest in the bank on her 
capital of only $1,303! So that when she 
withdrew about $2,500 in 1912 she still 
had $3,000 left, or more than twice what 


| she had put in. That is the way small 


savings, if left alone, will grow. 


He is Getting Himself on to 
a Business Basis 


I AM a young man in my early twenties, 
and my salary at the present is just 
sixteen dollars a week. At first I thought 
this was an insufficient amount to pay my 
living expenses, as I am not living at home 
and pay board and room rent. Conse- 
uently, each week I would receive aid 
rom home. 

Not very long ago I read an article 
in THe AMERICAN MacaziNE about a 
man who saved five dollars a week out of 
his income of twenty-five dollars, and who 
figured, by investing his savings in first 
mortgages, to have an income, after he 
had reached a certain age, to keep him the 
rest of his life. After reading this article 
I asked myself in what way I was prepar- 
ing to meet old age, or marriage and the 
support of a family. f 

mmediately I decided it was time to 
start anew, and I figured out an expense 
budget for myself, which follows, and 
an I have followed very closely every 
week: 


Board, per week (two meals a day).... $4. 
Room rent, per week 2.50 
Incidentals, hair cutting, tooth paste, etc. 1.00 


Lunches, six days a week.............. 1.80 
Car fare, six days a week.............. .60 
Clotlié8.-. 5. dioe S vere nh rrr rise x ers 2.00 
SAVING: ACCOUNT ; «50: 3 FAC eo eG 2.00 
Spending money ....... uis ore cayo ud vs 2.10 

TOTAL C 7 VEA xke eg $16.00 


I was not satisfied with the two dollars 
a week saving account, so bought myself 
an automatic savings bank, in which you 
can deposit pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters, and which will not open until 
you have deposited ten dollars. In this 

ank I deposit the surplus I have left at 
the end of the day or week from the dif- 
ferent allowances in my budget. In this 
way I increase my savings as much as a 
dollar a week. 

The two dollars a week for clothes I 
deposit each week in the bank on a check- 
ing account, and this amount is sufficient 
to keep my wardrobe in good condition. 
The two-dollar saving account I keep in a 
strong-box until the end of the week, in 
case an emergenc should arise, at the 
end of which time I deposit it in my auto- 
matic bank. After I have saved ten dol- 
lars I deposit it in a savings bank at four 
pee cent interest, and after my account 

as increased sufficiently to warrant it, I 
expect to invest in some good first mort- 
gage or securities paying five or six per 
cent interest. A. R. F. 


It was in improved confidence, 

then, that he went down to din- , 
ner. He was actively eager to be E. 
observed, he craved test after test ! 


See page 11—"'The Man Nobody Knew” 
A New Serial by Holworthy Hall 
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7 HEN lace curtains come from the tub without “=p "eer SEN ; 
| needing first aid from needle and thread, it is ! To Wash la Curtains ^ d 
eo...) almost certain that they have been washed GHAKE and brush to remove the dust | ^ bs 
with Ivory Soap. ar e CERE LOS ug ci dove ta Ui m 
. : * the suds and squeeze them between the | | Td T 
. The thick, lasting Ivory suds loosen the dirt so effec- dian warm suds and keep changing de | Or 
|. tively that the curtains do not have to be rubbed on | rng co nd y = = j A 
the board. 1 wie Rinse well in several. wake i i 
e ° and put through hot, moderately thick | - 
Ivory Soap itself is so pure and so free from uncom- starch. 1f the curtains are white, the 


bined alkali and all other harsh ingredients that it does 
not weaken a single thread. 


Lace curtains can be washed repeatedly with Ivory 
Soap without showing any sign of wear from the 
washing. Its use makes for beauty and longer life in 
all delicate fabrics. 


' starch should be blued; if cream color, 


strong coffee should be added to it. Pin 
each point carefully to the drying frame 
and set in the air to dry. Two or three ' 
curtains may be dried at the same time on 
one frame. ]f you have no frame, lay 
clean sheets over the floor of an unused 
room, stretch the curtains into shape, 
square and true, and pin each point so 
that it will not slip. 1f points are out of 
shape when dry, they may be 

with a cloth and ironed. 
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"The Man Nobody Knew 


A Romance of Love, Business and War 
By HOLWORTHY HALL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


THE beginning of things, he was 
merely a Number; and his Number 
had only five digits in it, to signify 
thathehad responded pretty promptly 
to the rallying call. After that, and 

with the cataclysmic suddenness which 
marks all changes of military status on 
the Western front, he become a Case, and 
got himself roughly classified (and ten- 

erly handled) as a Stretcher Case, a 
Grand Blessé, and a proper temporary in- 
mate of a field hospital on the Belgian 
plains. 

There, he was unofficially known as a 
Joyeux, or Joyous One, not because he dis- 
played a very buoyant disposition—far 
from it!—but because he belonged to the 
Foreign Legion; and in the course of an- 
other day or two he was ticketed as an 
Evacué, and given a lukewarm hot-water 
bottle and a couple of evil smelling ciga- 
rettes to console him on the road to the 
base hospital at Neuilly. 

At Neuilly he became, for the first time 
since his enlistment, an Individual, and at 
the very outset he was distinguished by 

_certain qualities which had passed un- 
noticed in the frying-pan and fire of the 
trenches. For one thing, he was immune to 
kindness, and, for another, he was immune 
to hope. He was a man of silence; not the 
grim silence of fortitude in suffering (which 
is too common a virtue to win any es 

ial notice), but rather the dogged ret- 
1cence of black moods and chronic bitter- 
ness. He demanded nothing, desired 
nothing, but to brood sullenly aloof; and 
so when he finally became an Individual 
he became at the same time a mystery to 
the nursing staff. It was rumored that he 
was an implacable woman-hater, and there 
seemed to be something in it. 

The wound in his knee was trivial; the 
wound in his right forearm was incon- 
venient rather than dangerous; and as for 
his third and most serious injury—a drift 
of shrapnel across his whole face—the 
surgeons had promised faithfully to nullify 
it in due time. But in spite of their o 
timism, and in spite of the care of the 
American nurses, his spirit remained 
abysmal and clouded in gloom. Only 


twice in the initial month of his confine- 
ment did he betray a human emotion; on 
each occasion a gold-laced general had 
come to salute, in the name of the Repub- 
lic, one of the Individual's neighbors, and 
deliver a bit of bronze which dangled from 
a ribbon striped red and green. But sub- 
sequently, the individual had relapsed; 
his own bed jacket was innocent of cross 
or medal and his depression was apparent, 
and acute. The nurses, arguing that per- 
haps his vanity was wounded more deeply 
than his flesh, offered quick condolence, 
and got themselves rebuffed in stinging 
monosyllables. He didn’t even smile when 
Pierre Dutout, in the next bed, whispered 
over to him: “Old man . . . I know how 
itis. . . and I haven't got any friends, 
either. I want you to take my war cross. 
. . . When.I go nowhere." Nor did he 
soften from his flintlike attitude when 
Dutout died. 


HES military book implied that he had no 
parents, no close relations, no friends 
to notify, no fixed abode. He received no 
letters, no packages freighted with magi- 
cal delight. But to those who pitied him 
in his loneliness, he was utterly contemp- 
tuous; he even went so far as to throw on 
the floor a religious post card tendered 
him by a devout and sentimental visitor, 
and he did it in her presence, unashamed. 
Later, when aii ordeny picked up that 
[ot card and tucked it under his pillow, 
e was no less contemptuous in permit- 
ting it to remain. But the one stupendous 
fact which, more than all else combined, 
made him an object of bewildered curi- 
osity was this—that of the seventy men 
who were reborn at Neuilly that summer 
he was the only one who had never asked 
for a mirror. : 
This, of itself, wasn't remarkable as 
long as he delayed in the first stage of 
recovery; for men with face wounds are 
sometimes sensitive, but in the second 
stage it was ROT and in the third 
stage it was unique. It was almost un- 
believable, from a social as well as from 
a pathological viewpoint, that a man so 
terribly disfigured should have no in- 
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-exactly the way you did 


terest—not even a morbid interest—in his 
own appearance. And he was more than 
simpy indifferent to the mirror; he re- 
coiled from it as though the mere concep- 
tion of seeing himself as others saw him 
was violently repellent. 


HERE came a day in April when a 

photograph was requested of him. 
Surely he knew where there was a likeness 
of himself, didn't he? 

The Individual glanced up from his 
present task, which was learning to write 
with his left hand. 

“What for?" he muttered. 

“Why,” said the nurse cheerfully, “for 
a model. They'll make you look almost 
fore.” 

The Individual from America sat up 
straight, so that the nurse was startled by 
his animation, which was without a par- 
allel in his local history. 

“Do you mean to say they can—they 
can do anything they want? They could 
take a picture of me and make me look 
like it? 

“Certainly, they can,” she said, in the 
tone one uses to an ailing child. 

“They can!” He put his hands to his 
mutilated face. “They could—make me 
not look like it then?” 


€ 


*Why, I don't understand what you 
mean." 
The Individual gestured impatiently. 

“Tf they can do what you say, then they 
can make me look like any old photograph, 
or none at all, can't they? -Then what do 
they need it for?" 

Why, to go by,” she said helplessly. 
Ce want to look like your old self, don't 
you?" 

He sat back grouchily. 

“No, I don’t.” 

The nurse gasped. 

“But you—” 

“Don’t you suppose J know what I 
want?” 

“But haven’t you—” 

“No, I haven't!" he said rudely; and 
then in the next moment a cold light 
flamed in his eyes, and his pupils dwindled 
to needle-points and he was staring at her 


11 


Shocked and horrified, she gazed at the 
picture post card he had snatched from 
under his pillow and thrust upon her 
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in miserable cynicism. Involuntarily she 
stepped backward, and her cheeks went 
scarlet. 

“But they've asked you for—" 

"Oh, here!" he snapped, with vicious 
emphasis. "If your doctors are half as 
smart as they think they are, let 'em make 
me look like that! Or anything else, either 
— don't give a damn! 

Shocked and horrified, she gazed at the 
picture post card he had snatched from 
under his pillow and thrust upon her. It 
was a reproduction of a religious painting 
by Rembrandt. It was the radiant face of 
the Christ. 


NINE o'clock on a June night—not a 
June evening, starred on velvet, but a 
June night with Stygian blackness hang- 
ing overhead, and Stygian water batter- 
ing and boiling against the hull-plates. The 
wind was blowing less than half gale, but 
threateningly, out of the southeast; the 
head sea, slapping and spitting froth at 
the liner's bow, gave way reluctantly to the 
sturdy bulk and rushed astern in savage 
impotence. The ship was dark as the 

‘night itself; blind dark, without a single 
ray to play the traitor. On deck, a soli- 
tary venturer hugged the rail, and apathet- 
ically watched the waves tear past. 

Out of the warmth and cheer of the 
smoking-room came Martin Harmon, big, 
florid, smiling; and as the raw air reached 
to his lungs, he took it rapturously; his 
eyes sparkled and he inhaled with pro- 
digious gulps, reveling in the fierce tonic. 
He liked strong flavors and strong re- 
storatives—he and the elements under- 
stood each other perfectly. A lift of the 
deck sent him lurching sidewise; he saved 
his balance by struggling toward the rail, 
when suddenly the slope was reversed and 
he slipped ay slid to the barrier of safety, 
clutched it, and found himself at arm’s 
length from the lonely watcher. 

“Hello!” said Harmon, his surprise 
tinctured with easy familiarity. “Some 
night!" His natural voice was resonant 
enough to carry against the wind. 

“Yes, it is." The tone of the response 
was curt, so curt that Harmon instinc- 
tively leaned forward to discover what 
expression of countenance went with it. 
The night was so black that he might as 
well have tried to penetrate a curtain of 
solid fabric. 

“Seen any U-boats yet?" he asked hu- 
morously. 

“No.” The other man moved a trifle 
away. 

“Plardly their kind of weather, anyway. 
1 guess you and I are about the only pas- 
sengers that aren't scared silly. Been over 
on business?" 

“Yes.” The other man snuggled deeper 
into his coat. 

**So've I. What's your line?" 

The other man laughed queerly, and 
clung tight to the rail as the ship bucked 
heavily through the oncoming seas. 

“The first." 

** Beg pardon?" 

*"The first line. I've been in it." 

Harmon nodded in comprehension. 

“Oh! I see—you mean the war! You've 
been there? Is that a fact!” 

“Yes.” 

“W hereabouts were you?” 

“In Flanders.” 

“Is that so? Pretty lively up there, 
isn’t it?" 


“I imagine so." The other man’s ac- 
cent Was puzzling. . 

“Good lord, don’t you know?” 

“Not very much. 1 was hit the first day 
I was in the trenches." 

*Really? When was that?" 

“Sixteen months ago." 

Haimon lifted his head sharply. 

" And you never got back?" 

*No. I'm out of hospital only three 
mohths. Discharged from the army—per- 
manently unfit." : 

“English army?” 

“‘No—French.” 

“Well, that’s some record!” said Har- 
mon, appreciative. “Duck your head, son! 


Say, that was a he-splash, wasn’t it? Well . 


— Tuo hit the first day, and it was all 
over! That certainly is some record! Go- 
ing home now, I take it?” 

«€ s." 

* Back to work, eh? Seriously, what did 
you say your line is?" 

“T didn't say." 

Harmon's laugh was faintly apologetic. 

“Oh; don't get offended! People in- 
terest me. Only way to live—make friends 
as you go along. Say, this is a bit too 
breezy out here. Let's go in and have 
something. You didn't quit a good job to 

over, did you? That would be tough! 
Well, there’s lots of business in America 
these days. Good men can pick and choose 
their jobs, nowadays. I’m looking around 
for a few crack. salesmen myself. Scarcer 
than hen’s teeth—so much new business 
going on." 

"Indeed." 

Harmon took him by the arm. 

"Come on in and have a drink. Br-r-r! 
We'll need it!" The invitation was cor- 
dial enough, and the other man, wavered. 

“All right," he consented at last, and 
together they stumbled and tacked across 
the heaving deck, gained the companion- 
way, and presently emerged into the 
yellow light of the smoking-room. A small 
table in the corner was unoccupied; they 
made for it, and dropped into opposite 
chairs. Harmon, smiling broadly, wiped 
the brine from his smarting eyes. 

“Now then," he said, “what are you 
going te have—" And broke off short, 
and stared, fascinated, at the man in front 
of him. 


HE WAS either thirty or forty, this 
American from the distant trenches; 
there was something reminiscent of youth 
about him, and yet when his face was in 
repose he might easily have claimed two 
Score of years, and gone undisputed. It 
was a face which suggested neither the 
exuberance of immaturity, nor the drain 
of experience; there was breath-taking 
gravity about it, a hint of the dignity of 
marble, of ageless permanence. It was a 
slightly thin face, unmarred by lines or 
hollows, and yet indelibly stamped with 
the evidence of intense thought and in- 
ward conflict. It was a thin and oval face. 
with a mouth of large and sympathetic 
sweetness, a forehead white and high, a 
prominent, delicate nose, and irises of 
clear, luminous gray. It was a face to in- 
spire immediate trust, and confidence, and 
respect; and Harmon, in spite of his un- 
familiarity with all three emotions, was 
visibly attracted by it. 

“Vichy Célestins for me," said the old- 
oung man, indifferently. Harmon, re- 
axing, saw in his final scrutiny that his 


companion, over one temple and under the 
chin, had twin scars which were fine lines 
of palest red. 

"Tl have . . . PI have vichy, too,” he 
said. His assurance slowly returned, he 
breathed more easily. “If it wasn't for 
something I can't just describe, I'd say— 
Well, never mind. What have you done 
for a living, anyhow?” 


"THE young man’s reply was tardy. 
* Why, the longest time I ever put in at 
any one business was selling insurance.” 

Harmon jumped. “A salesman! Good 
lord! You must have been a whirlwind!” 

The younger man’s calmness was dis- 
concerting. 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Why, there are only two kinds of men 
that make good in insurance; the aggres- 
sive devils and the persuasive ones. And 
with women—and older men—lord, what 
an asset! And in my line . . . why, a man 
with a presence like yours would hardly 
have to open his mouth! You've got a sort 
of—I]’ll be hanged if I know what to call it 
. . . but a kind of a feeling, if you know 
what I mean. Salesman! Why all you 
need is an introduction, and a blank with 
a dotted line to sign! Son, you're carrying ` 
your best recommendation right on top of 
your own shoulders!" 

The young man laughed, rather for- 
lornly, and sipped his vichy. 

“I only hope it comes true." 

Harmon looked at him steadily. 

“Well, why shouldn't it?” 

“Meaning what?" 

“Meaning,” said Harmon, “that I’m 
hunting for a salesman myself. I 
said that before. Well—are you hunting 
for a good job, or aren't you?"" His manner 
was elaborately casual. 

* Aren't you a little hasty?” The young 
man's intonation was sardonic. 

“T’ve made most of my money," said 
Harmon, “by making quick decisions. I 
like old Bob Fitzsimmons's recipe for 
naheng he said the place to hit from is 
wherever your hand is. . . . Well, if you 
can interest me on short notice, you can 
interest other people. Doesn’t do any 
harm to talk about it, does it?" 

“Then suppose," said the young man 
placidly, *you define your idea of a good 
job. I'm rather particular." 

“Why, for a man of your age, I'd say 
about twenty a week and commission." 

."Yes? What per cent commission?" 

“Oh, ten to twelve per cent." 

The young man laughed quietly. 

“As a bond salesman? You're a broker, 
aren't you?" 

Harmon grimaced. 

“Yes, I am." He set down his glass and 
fumbled for a card. "There! But I was 
thinking more about stocks than bonds. 
New Montana properties—copper and 
zinc.. Copper's the big thing nowadays." 

The younger man glanced at the card. 

"My name is Hilliard. Well—is com- 
petition so keen you can afford to pay 
that high for business?" 

Harmon nodded. 

“You bet it is. And you'll get your 
share, too, —believe me”? . 

“I? Aren't you taking it pretty much 
for granted?” 

e stout man spoke with telling de- 
liberation. 

“I'm trying to get an angle on you. 
Want to hear more about it?" 
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“All this on such short 
acquaintance? Aren't you 


taking a fearful chance?" 
Harmon saw that the young 
man's irises were in their 
most luminous phase. 

“Pm simply backing my 
hunch, son. In the long run, 
it pays me—pays me well. 
Now, as far as 1 know, you 
may be the rottenest sales- 
man in the United States; I 
wouldn't hire your experi- 
ence without some refer- 
ences and maybe a surety 
bond; but I'd hire that face 
of yours, and your manner, 
and your voice, offhand. 
I'm thinking of a pet list 
of mine. I'd guarantee that 
you could go out and sell 
one out of every three people 
on it if you didn't even re- 
member to tell 'em the name 
of the mine. Sell 'em on 
your front—your -appear- 
ance. You're consistent— 
that's the rare part of it." 

“Do I look as good as all 
that?" 

* Absolutely!" Harmon's 
fiston the table provided the 
exclamation point. “Here! 
I don’t know you, and you 
don’t know me, but if you’re 
hunting for a job, you’ve 
found it. I can use you in 
my business whether you’ ve 
had any experience or not. 
Are you interested ?" 

The young man's lips 
parted in grave humor. 

“Yes—so far. This—this 
speed of yours rather en- 
tices me. It’s in New York 
City isn’t it?” 

*My headquarters are, 
but Id want you to work 
outside. I’ve got one special 
town in mind—up the state. 
It’s been our hardest mar- 
ket, and it’s got money to 
burn. Can’t swing it, some- 
how: they don’t respond to 
any ordinary selling-talk, 
they’re too conservative. 
You know the kind. And 
for a year or so they’ve been 
making war profits to beat 
the cars. anufacturing 
town. I'd like mighty well 
to ship you up there for a 
month or two; give you 
time enough to get your 
bearings, and turn you loose. 
You ought to do great work in a place like 
that. Forget the usual methods, and sell 


your own personality. It’s worth trying, 


anyhow. And you’ve got magnetism. . . 
you’re a born salesman.” 

“And the town?” 

“Syracuse, New York.” 

“Syracuse?” The young man’s chin was 
squared by a ruler. 

“Yes. [iow anybody there?" 

Hilliard's irises were freezing cold. 

*Why, it so happens," he said slowly, 
“that I was born and brought up in Syra- 
cuse, and if there's any one place in the 
world I care less about than any other 
place, that's the one . . . Still—” 

"What's the matter? Aren't you on 


a terms with your old friends there?" 
o. 

Harmon looked demoralized. 

“Ts it so bad you couldn't do any busi- 
ness there? How do they remember you?” 

'The young man regarded him stonily. 

“Tl let you judge for yourself." He 
brought out a flat leather wallet from 
which he extracted a tiny photograph, 
torn from an old passport. “What do you 
think of that?" 

Harmon scanned it superficially. 

*"Nice-looking boy. Who is he?" . 

“Tt was taken about two years ago,” 
said Hilliard, resting his elbows on the 
table. “You wanted to know how they 
remember me, and I'm showing you. 


And he turned to face the girl he 


That's a photograph of me—taken two 
years ago." 

“Impossible!” | Harmon snorted it. 
“That doesn't look any more like you than 
—than J do! What's the joke?" 

The young man's mouth curled. “Don’t 
be mistaken, Mr. Harmon,—there's very 
little joking in me when I ever mention 
Syracuse." 

Harmon shivered at the tone, but waved 
the photograph in scoffing accusation. 

“You're not trying to sit there and tell 
me—" 

“T believe I told you I was in the hospi- 
tal over a year. It was shrapnel—across 
the face. As a matter of fact, I didn't have 
any face left. But the surgeons—they're 
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; had tried to die for and failed 


pretty clever. And they asked for some- 
thing to use as a pattern for the remodel- 
ing. I gave them this!" T pronare a 
picture post card, soiled and frayed. “It 
made the surgeons so sore that they went 
through with it. They couldn’t reproduce 
it very well, of course, but they did the 
best they could—and sneered at me after- 
ward. What’s your opinion now?” Har- 
mon, who was undergoing an electric thrill 
at his hair roots, closed his mouth with an 
effort. His respiration had quickened and 
his hana m i DHT s ors Wandered 
in bewilderment from the photograph to 
ths post card and back to Řilliard’s face. 
His whole imagination was pinned down 
and crushed; he swore softly under his 


I 
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breath, and wet his lips. “Itsa. . .a mir- 
acle!” he stammered. “A miracle! . . ." 


"THE photograph," said Hilliard evenly, 
“is the way they remember me up in 
Syracuse. Do you think they'd recognize 
me now?" 

“Irsa miracle! . . . It's terrific!” Har- 
mon swallowed hard and looked down at 
the post card. "There's so much difference 
of course . . . nobody'd ever think of it 
without knowing . . . but when you see 
the original! . . . It—it knocks me all in 
a heap! It's staggering! And those sur- 
geons did that to you! I’ve got to have a 
drink!" 

“There’s no miracle about it at all. It 


was good plastic surgery. 

And you can see for your- 

self how few marks of it 

there are. Well, I certainly 
never intended to go to 

Syracuse again for pleasure, 

but if there's enough com- 

pensation to pay for the 
risk I'm not afraid to try it 
on business." His smile sent 
chills up and down Har- 
mon's spine. “In fact, it 

ought to. be rather . 

amusing!" 

Harmon was striving to 
pull himself together. 

*Why didn't you have 
'em use your own picture 
for a copy... if they're 
as clever as— Oh!" He 
stopped short. “Is that the 
answer?” 

“Yes,” said Hilliard, re- 
claiming the evidence. 
“That’s the answer.” 

Harmon breathed more 
freely, but he was still in 

- violent intellectual distress. 

His round face was vapid 

with awe, and he was mois- 

tening his lips in constant 
nervousness. 

“If that’s the case,” he 
said, “Why. . . they sure- 
ly wouldn’t recognize your 
name either, Mr. Hilliard?” 

“They wouldn't recog- 
nize anything about me," 
said Hilliard dryly. His 
teeth, showing at the mo- 
ment, were white and regu- 
lar as a young wolf’s. 

Harmon swallowed again. 

“Not your voice?” 

“T had to get used to this 
one myself. The antrum on 
both sides was hurt; it’s like 
changing a sounding board." 

“So! And you used to be 
fatter in the face, didn't 
you? How about your gen- 
eral size, and so on?" 

“Tve taken on twenty- 
five pounds; my face is a lot 
thinner, but there'sa reason. 
It was made over this way. 
Incidentally my  stride's 
shortened six inches. Bul- 
let in my knee. I don't ex- 
ME limp, but—" 

armon was beaming 
now, and flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“That’s great! Oh! that’s 

wonderful! wonderful! No- 
body’ll know you from Adam! Thunder 
and lightning, what a chance—what a 
chance! Hold on—how well do you know 
the big men in Syracuse? Well enough to 
know what their weak points are? Well 
enough to know how to approach ’em? 
Know Cullen? Know the Durants? Know 
Embree and McEachern and Cooke? 
Know—” 

“At. one time," said Hilliard, still 
smiling pleasantly, but with tragedy in 
his eyes, “all those people you've just 
named were about the closest friends I had 
in the world." 

. "Well, if you've got nerve enough to 
try to pass yourself off as a stranger, 
why—" (Continued on page 114) 


Where, What, and When ~ 
Human Beings Like to Eat 


Interesting facts about us known only to hotel men—together 
with some advice to those who would like to spend 


less than they do for lunch 


By Lucius M. Boomer 


NE of the first things 1 want to 
make clear in this article is the 
simple fact that running a hotel 

. involves the same principles 

necessary to the successful con- 
duct of any business. No matter what 
our business is, you must know how to 
uy, how to sell, and how to handle the 
members of the human race. 

Yet, somehow, people don’t realize that 
there is no mystery about the successful 
management of a hotel. I have in mind the 
instance of a bewildered housewife who, 
pon being introduced to me one day, 
said: ' 

“How on earth can you tell how much 
food to order? I am constantly perplexed 
to know how much meat and vegetables 
to order for my family of six, and here you 
are, with enormous hotels to manage, 
ordering food by carloads. How do you 
guess it?” 

Well, first off, we don't guess. We 
know. If we had to guess we sliould soon 
fail, because practically all losses in the 
restaurant or hotel business come from 
oversupply—through not knowing how 
much to prepare. Food in a raw state can 
be kept a reasonable length of time, but 
when it is prepared, if it is not used at 
once, it is practically a dead loss. Realiz- 
ing this early in the game, I did every- 
thing in my power to learn what kinds of 
food people like and in what quantities. 

For example, we know at the Hotel 
McAlpin that every Monday between 
September and June, with a slight in- 
crease during the winter months, there 
will be twelve hundred people at luncheon. 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, when 
there are theater matinées, we know there 
will be about fifteen hundred people at 
luncheon, and that on Sunday there will 
be very few, that day being the smallest 
of the week. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays the number ranges between four- 
teen hundred and fifteen hundred. 

And since those figures are practically 
constant year after year, we know ex- 
actly how much to purchase, always pre- 
paring a little less than we need, so as not 
to be overstocked with perishable goods. 

In the same way, we know that Janu- 
ary and August are with us the two big- 
gest months of the year. We even know 
that the peak of the business will bein the 
second week of January, because of the 
automobile show in the city. August, of 
course, is explained because of the great 
influx of buyers. 

One day a friend in my office spoke of 
how beautiful the day was outside. Yet 
a few moments later, when my secretary 
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put a piece of paper on my desk, I looked 
at it, picked up the telephone, and can- 
celled a large order of perishable goods 
which were due for delivery the next day. 

Hearing me do this, my friend said, 
curiously: 

"Why did you do that? Find you had 
enough on hand?" 

“No,” I answered, “but it is going to 
rain to-morrow." And I handed him the 
weather report from Washington, which 
we receive every day. "Rain or snow hits 
the business of lime food in certain 
places," I said to him, "although snow has 
not such a bad effect as rain. My experi- 
ence has taught me that men and women 
do not come to hotels to eat when the 
weather is bad. The men go to the near- 
est place and the women stay at home. 

“A man looks out of the window, sees 
the driving rain, and either sends out for a 
sandwich or dives into the nearest good 
restaurant, making business for the res- 
taurant. i 


“The Café Savarin, down in the Equi- 
table Building in the Wall Street dis- 
trict, a building containing ten thousand 
ersons, is crowded on a rainy day, when 
usiness at the Hotel McAlpin or the Cla- 
ridge will be comparatively quiet.” 
he weather is only one of many things 
we must try to foresee in order to save our- 
selves from loss. If the stock market has 
been going down for a few days, we order 
a little less, because we know that when 
men and women have their eyes glued on 
the ticker they will not spend their time 
eating in a hotel. 

The war, of course, has had a decided 
effect on business, and that is somethin, 
no one could anticipate. At its outbrea 
there was a general depression in all lines 
of business, and a most marked one in the 
hotel business; but afterward, when the 
enormous war orders began to pour into 
this country, business was extraordinary, 
especially during the year of 1916. People 
were making lots of money and were 
spending it freely. Since we have gone 
into the war, however, and since the vari- 
ous food restrictions came into being, 
there has been a decided falling off again. 

People often ask how we know what 
kinds of food to order and how much 
of each kind. Well, the answer again is 
that we go by our records. For ex- 
ample, previous to the Hoover cam- 
paign for a reduction in the consumption 
of meat approximately fifty per cent of 
our patrons would order roast beef at 
luncheon or dinner. Accordingly we 
would purchase enough beef to meet that 


demand. Since the general conservation 
of meat and its increasing high cost, the 
demand has fallen to about thirty per 
cent. One week, for example, we saved 
5,500 pounds of beef. $ 

How much to prepare is really very 
simple if records are kept. We know that 
we must bake two and one half rolls per 
capita, as that is the amount used, al- 
though not eaten. We have to prepare this 
amount because of the thoughtlessness of 
persons who, while engaged in conversa- 
tion, break up and spoil rolls, thus ren- 
dering them useless to us. This is of course 
merely thoughtlessness, and it is this 
thoughtlessness that Mr. Hoover and all 
the hotel and restaurant people are anxious 
to correct. Butter, too, is wasted, and the 
sooner people realize that it is wilfully 
wrong to use more bread and butter than 
one absolutely needs, the sooner we shall 
be able to save enormous amounts of these 
precious commodities needed by our 
allies. 

In preparing other kinds of food, we 
know that the average man likes various 
kinds of consommé better than any other 
kind of soup, that he eats more apple pic 
(with mince pie a close second in winter) 
than any other kind, and likes chocolate 
and vanilla ice cream better than straw- 
berry or any other flavor. And so we are 
able to gauge orders, year in and year out, 
because the public taste varies so little. 

Wild duck, as a rule, is the most ex- 


‘pensive dish being ordered at hotels. It 


costs four dollars and twenty cents a 
portion. It is ordered, perhaps, about 
twenty-five times a week. Such luxuries 
are dying out, however, because people 
are getting more and more simple in their 
tastes. They are gradually coming to 
realize that the simple thing is always the 
best, in everything. 


AMONG the other meats, roast beef, of 
course, is the most popular, with 
bacon and ham running it a dose second. 
Potatoes, among the vegetables, lead the 
field, with tomatoes close behind because 
of the diversity of ways in which tomatoes 
can be used. Iced tea, in summer, is 4 

reat favorite, especially on a very hot 
duy. Taking the meals all year around, 
however, the greatest staple of all is bread 
and butter. 

Fish is a great seller in hotels and res- 
taurants. In New York, if you except 
oysters and lobsters, bluefish and bass 
are the most liked fish. Codfish and sal- 
mon are also good sellers, as are mackerel 
and halibut, though the home of the cod- 
fish is, of course, (Continued on page 110! 
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Lucius M. Boomer 


AT ‘THIRTY-NINE, Lucius M. Boomer is one of 
the greatest hotel men in the country. He has just be- 
come president of the Waldorf Company; he runs the 
McAl pin and the Claridge hotels, in New York, as well 
as the Café Savarin and the Fifth Avenue Restaurant; 


and he manages the Hotel Taft, in New Haven, Conn. 

He started business life as stenographer for the 
manager of one of the Flagler hotels, in Florida. 
After this experience he himself became one of the 
managers of the Hotel Plaza, in New York. 
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Maz Rosen 


WHO, at seventeen, is famous. In the back part of 
his father’s little barber shop down on the East Side 
in New York young Max began to play when he was 
seven years old. In a Second Avenue store, run by a 
man who was friendly to him, he received some of his 
earliest instruction—listening to phonograph records 
of great violinists. These he heard over and over. 
Then he went home and practiced the pieces himself. 
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Here is something that will help you to visualize 
his extreme youth; that is, if you yourself are far past 
seventeen. Young Max can’t remember the election 
of Roosevelt in 1904. He carried a little torch in 
a parade during the campaign, but he was too small to 
know who, or what, Roosevelt was. But he can re- 
member the election of Taft. He was eight years old 
when that happened. 


Born 1900—Now a 
Famous Violinist 


The story of a 17-year-old boy who, ten years ago, was playing a $5 fiddle in 
the back of his father’s East Side barber shop in New York. Now he plays 
a $10,000 fiddle before great musical audiences all over America 


NE of the greatest musical sen- 
sations of the past winter was 
the appearance of Max Rosen 
as a concert violinist. Coming 
back from five years of study 

under the great Russian teacher, Leopold 
Auer, he made his début as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York. 
Later he played in other cities. Wherever 
he went his popular success amounted to 
an ovation, and the critics gave him al- 
most unqualified praise. 

His own story, which he here tells with 
winning simplicity, is like a 
chapter from romance. 


My Story 


By Max Rosen 


ACES, faces, faces— 
that is the most vivid 


recollection I have of 
my début in America as a 
violinist. It was in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, one stormy 
night last January. Faces 
looking up at me, faces 
looking down from balcony 
heights, and every singleone 
of them eager, anxious for 
me to do my best, to have 
me justify the faith of those 
who had believed in me. 

In the wings I could see 
my father—the man who 
has cared for and watched 
over me in Europe and 
America—nervously biting 
his finger nails, m face 
tense and pale. Behind me, 
I could hear Mr. Stransky, 
the conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, encour- 
aging me in a low tone. 
the stage and in the audience were famous 
musicians, and critics, listening, judging. 
And yet...all were my friends: all, 
know, were wishing me well. 

It was this belief that pulled me through 
the greatest night of my life so far. It was 
my faith that, to use slang, everyone was 
rooting for my success, that enabled me to 
conquer my own nervousness. And I tell 
you that for a boy of seventeen to have so 
many friends is a wonderful, wonderful 
experience. 

And after the concert, when they rushed 
the stairs and swarmed over the footlights 
—hugging me, kissing me, crying— 

Well, it was just overwhelming! I 
couldn’t somehow believe that the boy 
getting this reception was the same one 
who, only seven years ago, was a raga- 


after the power house is up and th 


muffin playing on the streets of New York. 
I say this honestly. 
en the electrician finally put out the 
lights I was glad. I thought my chance 
had come to slip away and to be alone, to 
try to realize the importance of this event. 
But I was mistaken. For back in the dress- 
ing-room I found my patient, persever- 
ing, wonderful father seated in a chair, 
sobbing as though his heart would break. 
Knowing that he is not an emotional 
man, I shook his shoulder. 
“Papa, Papa!” I exclaimed. “It was a 


Genius Burns—But It Takes 
a Lot of Work to Get 
It Lighted 


ERE is bad news. Even a genius has to plod. 
There is no escape, boys. We’ve all got to 
work, 
Read how young Rosen has fiddled. He has 
fiddled until his back ached and his arms ached and 
his head ached. He fiddled night and day for eight 
or ten years before he found out for sure whether 
his fiddling would get him anywhere. And if he 
doesn’t keep on fiddling he will, as a violinist, 
shrivel up and disappear. 
People think success is sometimes instantane- 
ous. It is never instantaneous, except in the same 
way that electric lights come on instantaneously— 
e wires are in. 
THE EDITOR 


great success. Why are you crying so?” 
It was a moment before he could con- 
trol himself, but then, raising his tear- 
stained face to mine, he said, brokenly: 
“It is because it is a great success that I 


break down. . . . To think that . . . in 
Carnegie Hall . . . where from up in the 
gallery you used to hear Kreisler and others 
...you should now be playing your- 

It seems like a dream, like some- 
thing we wished would come true, but 
couldn't." 


IN THOSE few words, my father 
summed it all up. To be born in 1900— 
and in 1918 to be a concert soloist. To 
live for twelve years of your life in pover- 
ty and squalor on the East Side of New 

ork, and now—a wonderful suite of rooms 


in a great hotel. To have but few friends, 
and those only street companions, and now 
—hosts of fine, intelligent people calling 
youby name. To have pachalliy nothing, 
and now—practically everything. Some- 
times, I almost pinch myself and wonder if, 
like Cinderella, I shall have to return to 
the barber shop at Hester and Rivington 
streets when the dream is all over. Some- 
times, too, I am almost afraid to lose my- 
self in my practicing, for fear that I shall 
suddenly find myself playing on my five- 
dollar fiddle in the rear of the barber shop, 
illuminated only by the light 
of a dusty candle. 

My home in the rear of 
that barber shop was a dark, 
unventilated room, for there 
wasn’t even a window in it. 
There was very little furni- 
ture, an untidy bed, a rick- 
ety table, and a chair bein 
about all there was. 
cooked most of my own 
meals over a gas jet that 
hung from the ceiling, for 
there was no gas range or 
stove, and my mother was 
very sickly. And yet, in 
spite of these conditions I 
really had a wonderful 
childhood. At least, it 
seemed to me then that no 
boy could have had better 
times than I had. 

As ] look back just ten 
short years, I can see that 
it was the color and the 
glamour and the revelry 
of the life that attracted me. 
Even after I had my first 
violin, I still loved to run 
around with the boys shout- 
ing, playing, screaming, and 
getting into all sorts of 

ghts and mischief. I did 
not stay up all night play- 

ing the fiddle, as most young prodigies are 
reputed to do. At sight d preferred to 
play tag in the streets, to run under horses' 
noses, through the streets crowded with 
men and women. It was all so exciting 
and interesting. It didn't seem to me 
that I experienced a dull moment. 

My especial delight, however, was a 
torchlight parade at election time. My 
first vivid recollection is of one in 1904, 
when I was only four years old. I was 
standing with a lot of boys, envying the 
men with the flaming torches and wishing 
I could have one to wave, when suddenly 
a red-faced, burly man rushed up to us and 
shouted, “Hey, kids, want to march in the 
parade and yell ‘Roosevelt ?” 

At that time, I didn’t know whether 
Roosevelt was a (Continued on page roo) 
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she felt them guiding her carefully down the steps to the wait- 
ing taxi the black shadow clutching at her heart lifted, took wings 


As 


“We Go Together—You and I” 


The story of a mother and her son 


By Alice Garland Steele 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


W IS father had something to do 

with the docks—but his mother 

was a lady! He had knocked a 

boy flat in front of the Third 

: Street School for saying she 

wasn't. The boy had incidentally reminded 

him that she “washed other people's dirty 

clothes.” For an instant he had a biting, 

stinging sensation in his throat, and su- 
preme wickedness in his heart. 

He would make that boy eat his words! 
Make him say, in bloody English, that his 
mother was a lady! 

Then he pitched in. The boy, with afront 
tooth hanging, finally admitted it—she 
was a wash-lady. With that, David had to 
be content! 

He went home that day to find his lunch 
spread on the rickety kitchen table. His 
mother did that for him before she went to 
work, just as she got dinner for him and 
his father after she came home again. He 
had an idea his mother must grow awfully 
tired sometimes of doing the same things: 
washing clothes and cooking dinners. 

His father was a “‘bad lot.” He knew 
that, and what the neighborhood thought 
of him—spending his earnings in 
Brennan’s saloon. David went to school 
with Nicky Brennan, so he knew. He had 
been taunted many a time, but he didn’t 
care very much, he could still hold up his 
head, because his mother was a lady. She 
was. He felt the same swelling feeling in 
his throat, and a sense of hatred for the 
people who couldn’t see it! 

She made him go to school, and she 
wouldn't let him say “damn.” “It’s a bad 
word, Davy,” she told him, “and you 
wouldn’t want to be shaming me.” 

He had kicked at the old wooden table 
as she said it. “‘ Well, then, I'll say Christ,” 
he had muttered back at her; "that'sa 

word.” 

She had looked at him then, holding his 

with hers. “But only as a prayer, 

earie, not” —she stumbled and went on— 

“not as Father says it. You're not to copy 
your father, Davy, in anything." 


HE WAS waiting for her now, to tell her 
that he wasn't going back to school 
any more. He was going to get a job as 
delivery boy down at Bernstein’s Émpo: 
rium. He wanted to give her money for 
things. À new hat, and—and a satin dress. 
He wanted her to chuck that plaid shawl. 
He felt all at once the surging of a very 
special pride in her. He was big enough to 
take care of his mother right now! 

When he had reached this point he was 
conscious of a noise in the street outside, 
and the rattle of an ambulance, a common 
enough happening in the crowded tene- 
ment quarter. What impressed him was 
Mrs. Devlin, the woman down-stairs, call- 
ing out at the top of her lungs: 

* Drowned, is it! Holy Mother, and her 
out by the day!” And then little Bennie 


Devlin came shrieking up the stairway, 
“Oh, Davy, Davy, me mother says come 
down—your father, they’re sorgte. of 
him in the ambilance, where he fell off of 
the docks—" 

He stood staring back at the child. 
* G'wan," he said fiercely, “don’t you kid 
me that way, Bennie; don't you do it!” 
His voice fell to a breath. He felt suddenly 
immersed, drawn under by something big, 
portentous, and striking out, as his father 
might have done, in the dirty water! ... 
Blindly he drew a sleeve across his eyes 
and started after Bennie, down the stairs. 

the stretcher under a cloth was a 
AS HE Id ran to him. Hp 
gu ard, but he did not cry. He 
was thinking of his mother. 

He went at a hurried, dogged trot 
through the strange streets, seeing nothin, 
but her face at the end, and how the loo 
of it would change when she heard. He 
found the house among the old brown- 
stone fronts, boarding houses that kept 
up a losing battle for existence, and his 
mother, as she came through the dim base- 
ment, wiping her wet hands on her apron, 
looked like them—battle-scarred. 

** You're to come home, Mother." 

“Oh, Davy! What's gone wrong?" But 
even as she saw his heaving chest, she 
knew it—there was only one thing that 
had always gone wrong for them both! 

** He fell off the dock, Mother; he'd just 
come out of Brennan's, and—and 
couldn't get the lay of the turning!" 

“Oh, Davy, ’twas the wrong turning he 
took years ago, that's what did it!” She 
vent back, groping, to get her hat and 
shawl.: 


"THAT night they talked of the business 
of living, in the room where his father 
lay, with a ten-dollar bill from Brennan 
lying loose on her lap. 

«T can't make up my mind to touch it, 
Davy; it's like a price put on him." 

He nodded. We won't be needing it, 
Mother. PIl get in at Bernstein’s.” 

She shook her head: “No, Davy; PI 
work my fingers to the bone, but you're to 
keep on at the school. I want you to grow 
up knowing things, Davy." 

He frowned. ‘Well, then, night school, 
Mother, and Bernstein’s by day." 

She let it go at that, proud, in her grief, 
at his contriving, and then Rude az- 
ing at his freckled face, hope leape like a 
flame to her mournful eyes. “I’ve an idea 
you'll be making something of yourself 
some day, Davy." 

His hands dug deep into his pockets. 
* Whatever I am, you'll not wash other 
people's dirty clothes, Mother." 

She flinched. “It’s honest work, dearie, 
and fine too, making things white and 
clean to live with." 

He grew stubborn. “I don't want you 
doing it. I want you to be a lady.” 


She smiled at him then, and wiped slow 
tears Pos “And a lady I'd be for you, 
Davy, if Í could; but God has only put it 
up to me to bea mother. I begin and end 
with that, Davy." 

He went over then, swkwardiy, and 
stood at the back of her chair. "You're 
doing it fine, Mother, fine!” And there 
fell a silence between them in which her 
soul crept out of its grief-spun chrysalis 
and took wings. 


HE WENT to night school, and to Bern- 
stein’s, but she still did washing at 
home and by the day. Every Saturday he 
handed her his money, all of it, and she let 
the three bills that were the price of her 
boy’s labor drop in her lap and lie there, 
not as Brennan’s had done, but as prom- 
issory notes, rather, of the great thing 
David would some day be. And then, one 
holiday he came home and told her he had 
ee m pmiming in the pool down at the 


It meant so much more than just strik- 
ing out with the other boys. It was, she 
found out later, a real striking out for him- 
self. He joined a summer class there, and 
dug deep into the library, and on Sundays 
she did not know what he did, but she felt 
it was always something to make him 
grow. That was the way of it, Davy was 
growing; and she was all pride, with some- 
times a fierce bit of pain behind it, creep- 
ing out like a black hand to clutch her 
heart with the fear that he might grow 
away from his mother! As she scrubbed; 
with the hot steam sweeping over her like 
a cloud, she rubbed the thought into her, 
and schooled her soul to quietness. 

He came in from his school that night 
tired, but with a high look on his face. 
“Tve passed, Mother,” he was saying, and 
he meant his examinations; but she had 
the feeling he meant he had passed them 
all on the road. 

Later, while she was folding down her 
starched pieces, he came to her again, 
hanging over the back of her chair. He was 
frowning a little, with a straight line be- 
tween his brows. “It’s the dickens,” he 
said, “to give it all up, Mother. I wish I 
could go on." 

He sat astride a chair, hugging it. “I 
could get into Columbia,” he said; “‘it’s— 
a kind of big college.” 

She smoothed her thin hair back with 
the old habitual gesture. “And why don't 
you, Davy?" 

He got up then, giving the old chair a 
rapid turn, flinging it back on its legs. “I 
can't, Mother, that's all there is to it—it 
would take money." 

She was ready for him. “You do it, 
dearie. I can be earning the bit I need, like 
I've always done." She rose too, huddling 
the clean linen in her arms. “‘If—if it's 
money you're needing, Davy, there's some 
in the bank of your own." 
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He stared at her a moment, and then he 
laughed, a little bitterly, “Oh, come off, 
Mother!" But for answer she went into 
the dim inner room, fumbling in the dark. 
She came back to him holding out a slim 
pasteboard book with a mute gesture, as if 
with it she would give him all that she was, 
for the sake of all that he would be. 

“Why—why—” he stumbled: Across 
the front of it, below hers, he was reading 
his name full written: “ Nancy, in trust for 
David McKee,” and then the inner pages, 
with the long list of regular entries, always 
made on a Monday, “three dollars, three 
dollars, three dollars,” and a long column 
of fives. “Why, Mother!” he said, and 
choked in his kaat over the lump in it. 

Her plain face had quivering lights upon 
it. It was her proud hour. “It’s all of it 
there, Davy, not a blessed cent missing of 
all the dear wages you have earned. I 
used to be thinking how you'd need it 
some day, and love your old mother a bit 
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more for keeping it safe put away for you." 

He came over, and slowly, with a rough 
and halting tenderness, shrouded her in 
his arms. “Where did you get—money for 
it all, Mother; my shoes and the new hat 
for yourself, and—and all the rent and the 
food?" ` 

She stroked his face, mutely. ‘ By the 
washing, dearie, and—and keeping the old 
ferryhouse clean down at the Slip, eve- 
nings, when you were off at your books." 

e clutched her tightly. A mist dimmed 
his eyes. For a minute he saw red, as he 
had that day when he made a small bo 
with a bleeding front tooth admit that his 
mother was a lady. His mother! . . . God 
bless her." 

She put him aside, tucking the bank- 
book into his coat. “There now, don't be 
making a fool of me, Davy, with tears." 

He still looked at her. *I'l pay you 
back, Mother, some day." He said it with 
fierce resolve. 


She shook her head. “A mother doesn't 
look for pay, Davy. You—you can't pa 
them" (she stumbled on one of life's 
truths), “and it was all in the day's work, 
dear; over the steam and the suds I saw 
you big and fine, and me helping you to 
it." She pulled him into his chair again. 
“Tell me about it now, the big college?” 

He told her. Sitting by her side in the 
cheap room, with the noise of the tene- 
ments below them, he unfolded to her the 
thing he wanted to do. He had had, it 
seemed, his visions. He wanted to get into 
Columbia, the P. & S.; he didn't know 
whether he'd specialize afterward, or just 
do general surgery; anyhow, that was what 
he wanted to do with himself. 

* But it will take years, Mother." His 
enthusiasm burnt down to flickering re- 
ality. “And I hate to have you go on 
working. I ought to be taking care of you.” 

She stood up, getting back to the busi- 
ness of the present, (Continued on page 89) 
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He came down to her afterward, straight as a die, through the crowd, and when one of the pro- 


fessors touched his arm to say a word he rose to the moment: 


“My mother, Doctor Barron” 


How I Found Health 
in a Dentist’s Chair 


Perhaps you have some of the symp- 
toms I had—and perhaps you can 
get relief in the same way I got it 


HIS is the first time in sixteen 
years that I have allowed my- 
self to talk about my “symp- 
toms." Sixteen years ago, after 
a great specialist had assured me 
there was "nothing organic the matter" 
with me, I made up my mind that, how- 
ever much my ill health might spoil my 
own life, it should not spoil the lives of 
others. 
Iam breaking that resolution because 
I think I have discover 
what is the matter with 
half the people of the world, 
who without being sick, 
are more or less constantly 
depressed and troubled 
with pains that are not 
“organic” and, therefore, 
apparentiy peyond medical 
help. I believe I can de- 
scribe the symptoms of at 
least a million men and 
women in these United 
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mother, in accusing tones he said to her: 

“Mrs. Elkins, there’s a pile of work to 
be done.” 

He began by pulling three teeth. Six 
or seven years of hard, conscientious 
brushing out of eleven years of life—and 
this was the reward! 

It was during these years of my early 


teens that I first remember a certain de- 


ficiency of vitality, a lack of endurance 
that left me tired, and ready to go home 


See What the X-ray 
Revealed in His Mouth 


ERE is a brief extract from the latter part of 
this article. It tells what the X-ray revealed 
in the mouth of a man who “did not feel very 
well," but who supposed he had always taken the 


it seems to be one of the curiosities of a 
condition like mine that a man can look 
the perfect picture of health while feel- 
ing utterly miserable. Knowing this, I 
often wonder what tragedies are hidden 
behind rosy cheeks and eyes almost clear. 
My trouble was, first of all, that I was 
never really rested. I slept fairly well, but 
I would get up in the morning almost as 
tired as when I went to bed. My wife 
sometimes leaps to the floor and stretches 
er arms above her head to 
greet the new day, and ex- 
claims, "I could- eat the 
world!" I have never in my 
whole life felt that way. 
Generally I have risen'rather 
blur-eyed, with a kind of 
grim resolve to make m 
strength equal to the days 
burden, somehow or other. 
And many a morning I have 
lain on my pillow, watchin 
the rays of the sun pus 


States who will recognize 
in my story a counterpart of 
their own. 


COME of moderately 
well-to-do parents. My 
ancestors on both sides lived 
wholesome, self-respectin, 
lives. None of them passe 
away much before eighty. 
How it cculd come to pass 
that I should “enjoy poor 
health" seemed a mystery. 
I passed through the usu- 
al succession of children's 
diseases in mild form, and 
except for them I cannot re- 
member ever having had 
the ministrations of a physi- 
cian in my first fifteen years. 
I can remember being taken 
by my mother to the den- 
tist when I was six years old. 
Long before this I had 
been initiated into the use 
of the toothbrush—so long, 
- in fact, that it seems almost 
that I must have been born 
with a toothbrush in the 
place of the traditional sil- 
ver spoon. I feel it neces- 


best possible care of his teeth. 

"Crowns in my mouth were leaking and secret- 
ing food that formed poisons; root canals, as the 
X-ray showed, had been only partially filled, 
resulting in abscesses. There were at least six so- 
called blind abscesses at the roots of my teeth— 
called blind because their presence was not indi- 
cated by any external swelling and could be dis- 
covered only by the X-ray. Yet any one of them 
was draining sufficient poison into my blood to 
corrupt my whole system. 

“It is not pleasant to talk about, and I need not 
go into further detail. Suffice it to say that I had 
every crown in my mouth removed, every dead 
tooth opened up and re-treated (four could not be 
treated and had to be pulled), and new work put 
in from start to finish, every bit of it checked and 
tested, as we went along, by the X-ray. 

“That was two years ago, almost, and from the 
day that the work was completed until now I have 
never had the slightest touch of rheumatism. Ieat 
more heartily, sleep better, and have far more 
d and joy in living than ever before in my 
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their way through the win- 
dow and spread and dance, 
and have pictured the sun- 
light as a kind of implacable 
enemy. 

Usually this tired feeling 
would pass off by the time 
I had eaten breakfast, and I 
would reach my office with a 
fair amount of energy and 
determination for the job. 
But after an hour or two all 
that energy would have 
used itself up and I would 

down to mere nerve 
again. It was as though 

ature had given me a 
man's size body, and a brain 
for a man's size job, but had 
equip me with a reser- 
voir that would hold only a 
child's energy. 


Y PEOPLE had 

never believed much 
in doctors. I complained to 
them onceor twice about my 
feelings, and they brushed 
the complaint aside as being 
a product of an unduly ac- 
tive imagination. They had 


sary to set this down, partly out of justice 
to my parents, and partly ause 
understand that a late medical theory 
ascribes all tooth decay to lack of oral 
cleanliness. I am the living proof that this 
theory will not hold water. 

J can recall my first appointment with 
a city dentist clearly enough, even to the 
very words he spoke. I opened my mouth, 
he poked his instrument here and there 
for a brief minute, and, turning to my 


and to bed while other fellows were still 
fresh. It was not sufficiently pronounced 
to be noticeable to my people, nor to 
handicap me at school. 

So I made my way up through high 
school and into business, living a vir- 
tuous and more or less unhappy life. I 
had everything that ought to make a 
man happy—a good home, congenial work 
and the appearance of splendid health. 
Indeed, I have never lost that appearance: 


no time or money to squander on the 
health of a boy who cost as much to feed 
as "s did and who looked so perfectly 
well. 

We had moved from the city to a sub- 
urb, and our new dentist, a conscientious 
young fellow, was honestly concerned at 
the way in which my teeth persisted in 
going to pieces, in spite of all his care and 
my vigorous consumption of tooth pow- 
der and washes. He (Continued on page 121) 
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| | 
How David Grayson | 


HAVE been having a strange, deep 
experience. As I have been workin 
on the land these autumn days 
' have seen—it seems to me I have 
seen—flaming above the eastern hills 
Strange Lights, have heard Strange 
Sounds. 
And yet as I look about me, across the 
quiet fields, at the marsh and the hills be- 
ond, nothing seems outwardly changed. 
My neighbor Yorick is filling his new 
silo. I can see his men driving inward 
from the fields with ponderous loads of 
corn. I can hear the far-away drowsy 
click and carry of his cutter-engine. My 
neighbor John the Pole and his bare- 
foot wife are raking their onion crop into 
heaps, ready for sorting and sacking. In 
the field below, where we dug the earl 
potatoes, the winter rye has covered all 
the earth with a rug of vivid green. I can 
see no change anywhere 
about me from other au- 
tumns of other years. 

But what are these 
Strange Fires above the 
eastern hill tops? These 
Rude Noises? 

All about me stretches 
the smiling countryside 
with the autumn sunshine 
lying calm and sweet upon 
it. The oaks in the swamps 
are purple now, the maple 
leaves have gone, the slop- 
ing meadows are bare and 
brown. The peach leaves, 
fallen n in the orchard, 
lie drifted in windrows 
against the fences or heaped 
among the blackberry 
bushes. It is all so still, so 
friendly, so usual. It seems 
to me the odors of the earth 
were never sweeter, the dis- 
tant hills never dearer, the 
soil under my feet, as I 
turn it over, never more 
passive and willing. 

In all the years I have 
lived here it has always 
been like this, year after 
year, the old, simple, quiet 
processes of the land. 

But this year nothing is 
quite the same. The valley 
is changed, and the fields: 
and there is even a kind of 
sadness upon the face of the 
ancient hills. | Something 
threatening and clamorous 
has come into our valley. It 
operat one like an ugly 
physical presence. It bears one down. 

For months and for years we tried to put 
the thought of it aside. We said the Thing 
was incredible, uncivilized. What had we 
to do with it? We said that it must not be. 
Therefore it could not be. We wanted to be 
left in comfort here among our quiet fields: 
to work and to enjoy, and not be disturbed. 
We wanted to live. It was unthinkable, 
at first, that the Monster could cross seas 
and plains and mountains and search us 
out in our valley. We turned back to our 
work; we made believe not to see; we 
pretended not to hear. Autumns deepened 
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into winters, and winters 
flowered again into spring; 
and whenever we glanced u 
there were the Fires grown baher. and 
the Clamor louder and nearer. 

One day, as I was working here in the 
garden, it all came newly, terribly, closely 
upon me. Looking up the town road I saw 
one of our own valley boys, one I have 
seen coming up sturdily all the way from 
childhood—I saw him going out over the 
hill. He was going out to meet that flam- 
ing Monster and fight him. Just a boy— 
one of our boys—taken out of our quiet 
life. I saw him for a moment like some 
young St. George, with spear firm set, 
corslet laced, and vizor down, going out 
alone to face the Dragon that was de- 
stroying the beauty of the world. 

It came home with a stinging new 
sense of reality that there was no Monge 


A Night Letter to a 
Deserter 


AVID GRAYSON makes the point that in 
these times no man should sit on the side 
lines and sulk. Get into the game! 
The other day I heard about a perfectly healthy 
man (not of military age) who said he was going to 
Honolulu to “get away from the war." He doesn't 
“believe in the war,” thinks the war a “mistake,” 
and all that sort of thing. 
Well, I wonder if he thinks anybody is infatuated 
with the war! Are you? Is France? Aren't we 
and our allies trying to “get away from the war" 
in the only permanent way—namely, by winning it? 
When I heard about this man I felt like sending 
him the following telegram: 
“Say, mister, come back and do your share. This 
is your world just as much as ours. You can't run 
away and leave to other people the job of trying 
to save it. If you think it can be saved without 
the use of guns and swords, come back and show us 
how. But don't stand off there and look superior. 
You can't get away with that.. Cut out your airs 
and tell us what to do. If you still think you must 
go—go for what you are—a welcher and a quitter.” 
THE Eprron 


any escape. Go where one would, to 
other valleys or upon other hill tops, 
there would still be the lurid glow in the 
eastern skies: and other boys gathering 
and arming and going. No valley was 
safe, no city, no nation; and all men and 
the desires and opinions of all men were 
puny and unsubstantial It was as 
though God Himself had taken the heed- 
less and forgetful world in His hand and 
shaken it. 

It is strange to me now, how, in those 
early days, I set up—we all set up— 
our little opinions about War. We did 
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not want War. War was immoral. War 
was not the right way to settle questions. 
War was the instrument of decadent 
monarchies; it was not for people who 
were free and democratic. 
It is strange to me, now, how utterly 
cerrect were all these opinions—yet how 
futile. 
You see, we had built ourselves little ref- 
uges in the waste of life. The timbers were 
phrases, the boarding was prettily made 
of texts and sayings and doctrines, and 
the roof was a Fine Formula. How that 
roof used to glow in the Sun! How sub- 
stantial the structure seemed in all those 
rosperous years of our lives before the 

Brest Tempest came. We built our little 

refuges and we lived in them. When we 
saw black clouds gatherin: 
across the sea, we st 
within the doors of our shel- 
ters quite [comfortable and 
remote, and looked out upon 
our neighbors struggling and 
suffering in the open. You 
lived in your refuge and I 
in mine. 

Do you remember the 
torpedo that sank the '*Lu- 
sitania?" Not the whole 
story of that sinking has 
been told, for the torpedo 
was charged with some 
strange and marvelous new 
explosive—of a power un- 
known even to the inventor 
who devised it, of an efh- 
cacy not calculated even 
by the cunning intellect of 
the man who set it off. For 
after it had sunk the great 
ship—and this is the strange 

art of it—it kept on going. 

t crossed three thousand 

miles of ocean. It came out 
upon the land, it hurtled 
_ through cities and over 
mountains. It came into 
our quiet valley—and into 
yours—and it crashed 
through the wall of the 
refuges we had built up so 
carefully in prosperous 
times. It quite spoiled the 
appearance of mine. I did 
not want this to happen. 
It was unreasonable, inde- 
fensible—yet there it was. 

It is a curious thing, how- 
ever, that even then I was 
unwilling to desert the place. Some part 
of the walls still stood and the roof was not 
all knocked down, so that if I looked at it 
from a certain angle, bending down and 
twisting aside, it still stood, rather pretty 
in the sunshine. Ireally loved that refuge, 
and began hastily to repair the corner that 
the torpedo had nipped away. I thought 
if only I could remain there quiet with a 
good Formula for a roof, there were still 
enough phrases for timbers to support 
the walls, and texts and doctrines enough 
to prettify them. Perhaps I could sull 
feel safe. Perhaps no other torpedo, 


Feels about the War 


“Adventures in Contentment,” etc. 


charged with strange and virulent ex- 
plosives, would again find me out in my 
garden. And you m your garden! 

I think we had all begun to forget that 
Life is no resting place for the spirit of 
man, but a bold adventure. 


I RECALL—how vividlyl—one July af- 
ternoon in my garden. It'was hot. For 
some days past the air had been full of 
small yellow and white butterflies. 1 
knew what they were doing; and when I 
looked down into the folded green leaves 
of my cabbage plants I saw there the lit- 
tle pale new worms. 

“I must spray my cabbages,” I said. 

So I came out with my sprayer full of 
arsenate of lead and worked intently 
there through the hot afternoon. 

In those days, even though it was some- 
times concealed beneath the smooth sur- 
face of my thoughts, the War was always 
with me. I could never quite escape ıt. 
What were the wrongs and rights of it? 
Was it ever right for men to kill one anoth- 
er? Was it right in this case? What was 
the duty of our nation? What was the 
duty of each man in our nation? Had the 
man who accepted certain principles re- 
garding War as being true a different 

uty from the man who had not? What 
was my duty? How these questions pur- 


sued one, gnawed at one’s soul, would 
not let one be either by day or by night! 
You know! 


Well, it is this way in a garden. One is 
utterly intent upon the task in hand— 
to pump the sprayer, to see that the poison 

` is properly mixed and strikes down deep 
among the leaves where the enemy is at 
work. At such times one almost forgets; 
all twisted thoughts are momentarily un- 
raveled, and there steals in upon one’s 
spirit a great peace. 

So it was that hot July day in the gar- 
den, and presently I looked up from m 
task, I looked out across the serene fields 
to the quiet hillsides beyond, I looked 
up into the clear sweet blue of the sky. 


And it came to me suddenly and I said. 


aloud: . 

“How do I know how God works?” 

I gave the green worms another dose of 
the spray. 

“These green worms are all wrong,” I 
said, “and the rose-chafers, and the white 
aphis that feeds on the tender tips of 
the apple leaves. If I let them alone 
they will eat up my garden.” 

I pumped with renewed energy. 

«Phose worms are here," I said; “it’s 
the way of life. But I’m here, too, a part 
of it all—and I’m here to make a good 
crop of cabbages.”—I made the sprayer 
fairly sing. 

I do not know that this will seem at all 
explanatory to anyone else. I repeat what 
came to me at that moment with inde- 
scribable vividness there in the garden. 
It seemed to me that previous to that 
moment I had been aloof from some of 
the great, common processes of human 
life going on about me—processes of the 

ty; and I now had a powerful new 


sense of stepping into the 
full current of life, getting 
out, at last, from my pretty 
refuge, accepting the bold adventure. 

A day or so later the Scotch Preacher 
came over to see me, a man I love very 
much. 

“David,” he said, “war is an infernal 
thing.”. 

“Yes,” I said, “utterly infernal, ugly, 
hateful—but so are my cabbage worms.” 

“Cabbage worms?” 

“Cabbage worms," I said, and I told, 
him of my experience in the garden. 

He paused, dropping his huge sha 
head a little forward, in the t oughefal 
way he has. 

“David,” he said, “evils are not put 
out of the world by avoidance.” 

He paused. 

** And they are not abolished by refus- 
ing to see that they exist. Nor will they 
be argued to death." 

He paused again. His words came as 
though out of his soul. He raised his 
hickory stick with a kind of simple majes- 
ty and said in a deep voice: 

* David, they have to be killed." 

I cannot tell how his words thrilled me: 
they were like a trumpet in battle. 

“If they cannot be killed in any quiet, 
orderly, respectable way," he continued, 
“still they have to be killed. If we have 
to go down into the mud and the blood, 
still they have to be killed." 


HAVE a friend who has his nose often 

in an old book, one of those delightful, 
ruminating friends who combine a turn 
of quaint humor with an underlying sin- 
cerity of purpose. He reminds me always, 
in his intellectual processes, of a duck; 
when he dives it is impossible to tell 
where he is coming up. He may have 
been talking of the value of the egg crop 
in America compared with the wheat 
crop. Down he goes! When he comes up, 
puy over there, it is with an observation 
on the immortality of the soul. How did 
he get from eggs to immortality? Who 

ows! 

“ David,” he said to me not long ago, 
“this war makes me think of C ades 
Lamb's description of the ancient Chi- 
nese method of roasting pig—by burning 
down the house with the pig in it. We 
do that, too. When we want a particular 
kind of political or social roast pig we set 
the world afire to get it. We're still at 
that crude stage of civilization." 

Down he went, and I saw the rumina- 
tive look in his eyes. When he came up 
again it was with this remark: 

“David, no man is ever excused from 
playing the great human game—playin 
1t according to the rules of his time and 
his place. Whether we like the rules or 
not, we've got to play it. It is the test of 
a man whether he plays loyally, boldly, 
cheerfully, or whether bc sits on the side 
lines and sulks. At the same time, we 
must keep our heads clear about the 
game; we must resolve that the rules of 
thegameinthefutureshallbechanged. To 
burn up the world every time we want a 
political pig roasted is about the stupidest 
thingonecouldimagine. Therewasneverin 


the world such a demonstration of the fool- 
ishness, wastefulness, and ugliness of the 
game we are now playing as the confla- 
gration there in Europe.’ 

He paused. 2 z 

“Yet we've got to play it to the bitter 
end, giving all we are and all we have, 
if necessary. If we let the Germans prove 
that the game is a good one, and profit- 
able to those who train for it, no one can 
tell how long the world will be compelled 
to play it. We've got to win in order to 
change the rules." 

He was ruminating again. 


“Another point, David,” he said: “if 
we want really to win, we've m to play 
the game with a kind of cold, hard de- 


termination, but without hatred. We've 
got to be as acidly scientific in our method 
as the Germans are in theirs. For if the 
Germans make us hate them, or stir up in 
us the same spirit of aggression and im- 
perialism that obsesses them, have the 

not conquered us in the only way that it 
counts to be conquered? They've perpet- 
uated the very game at which they are 
the best players. 


E HAVE been slow to arouse here 

in the country, for men who have 
their feet firmly planted on the soil, of 
all men feel most secure, are least willing 
to be disturbed. But once stirred they 
will also fahr hardest and longest. 

It is a fine thing, how the leaven is 
working among us here in our valley. By 
subtle processes it is lifting us, just a lit- 
tle, out of our prejudices and conventions; 
it is warming us with a new sense of com- 
mon purpose, of loyalty to something 
above and outside of ourselves. I had a 
striking illustration of this only the other 
day. I met a friend in the town road. I 
have known him for a long time: a Yankee 
farmer with a clean-cut chin and a clear 
eye; a man jealous, like so many of our 
individualistic Americans, of every in- 
vasion of authority. He must be free to 
make and to keep, and no one on earth is 
above him or can command him. For a 
long time he was intensely opposed to 
American participation in the War. 

* When eh two men fighting," I have 
heard him say, “I keep out of the way. 
It is not our, quarrel. t's avoid entan- 
glingalliances. Let's mind our own busi- 


"ness." 


The other day when I met him his tone 
was utterly different. 

“I feel the pull of this thing,” he said. 
“I want to do something. I want to get 
into it." 

He is a man well beyond the fighting 
age; he has already helped, as I know, 
with the Bonds and the Funds, his wife 
has been knitting for the Red Cross, and, 
above all, his only son, Stewart, is in 
camp at Devens. 

“I want to do something,” he said; “I 
want to get into it." 

As I stood talking with him I began 
suddenly to see the War in a new way. 
It is a curious thing how the greatest 
problems, if pursued, work themselves 
out in very simple terms. No really great 
or important problem ever remains ab- 
stract; if it doesn't (Continued on page 62) 
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HIS here combination that 

opens the door to success is a 

funny thing. Some guys know 

just where to put their hands on 

it when they get the big chance 

to crack the safe of fame, and they become 

ss bankers or boss bricklayers, either 

of which is a trick and hard to do. Other 

guys forget the first three numbers or 

somethin' and never get better than John 
Smiths in the telephone book of life. 

It takes speed to get a baseball from 
the pitcher to the catcher, but it's control 
that puts the pill over the plate, which 
may be the answer to why John D. Rocke- 
feller ain't payin’ you rent, and why you 
ain't been elected president of anything, 
from the dear old U. S. A. to the 
Carnation Social Club. Say! Instead of 
sittin’ around knockin’ the winners, give 
yourself the once-over and see if you can 
hnd out what your trick is. You may 
only be able to wiggle your left ear funnier 
than anybody on the block. Great! Cash 
on it! It’s a cinch you can do somethin’. 
And once you find out what that some- 
thin’ is, the rest is as easy as fallin’ off 
Pike’s Peak! It’s easier! Because you 

otta climb Pike's Peak before you can 
all off. 

You may be a guy like Hector Sells, 
which started life with a straight flush 
and played it like it was a pair of deuces. 
If somebody hadn’t pee over his 
shoulder, seen what he held and played 
it for him, Hector would still be thinkin’ 
that the only guy in the world drawin’ 
over twenty bucks a week was J. P. 
Morgan. As it is, Hector has $2.75 right 
now for every wave in the ocean, and 
when you go to see him you become 
acquainted with all the office boys in the 
world. 


ABOUT a year ago, the wife produces 
a cousin on me by the name of Alex 
Hanley. Alex come on to defenseless New 
York from the wilds of Vermont, and in 
a week they was talk of electin! him 
mayor. He was champion pest of the 
world—was Alex. He didn't think no 
more of himself than you do of your left 
lung, and as far as he knowed, the alpha- 
bet consisted of one letter, and that's 
the one that comes immediately after 
*H." After watchin' Alex perform for a 
few months and seein’ New York roll over 
and play dead when he snapped his 
fingers, i throwed up my hands and him 
snd the high cost of livin’ become the 
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same thing at our flat. They was always 
there. 

Well, one night after dinner the wife and 
I are provin' to each other that the road 
of true love is rough, when they's a rin 
at the bell. We practiced self-denial an 
laid off scrappin’ long enough for friend 
wife to open the door. I make a bet with 
myself and win easy. In comes Alex. 

“Huh!” he says. “Is they an argu- 
ment goin' on here again?" 

* Ain't you the mind reader?" I tells 
him. “Come on in. We'll make it three- 
handed!" 

With that the wife presses four dollars' 
worth of Irish lace against her eyes an 
develops a cold in the head. Now they is 
few of us strong men can hold out against 
any dame when they gives themselves up 
to the weeps, but the Kaiser would give 
the wife Berlin if she cried for it in his 
presence! So, the same as usual, I went 
over and patted her on the shoulder which 
was shakin' the most. 

“You win, honey!" says I, with a dol- 
lar’s worth of vaseline on every word. 
“The next time I feel sarcastic, I'll go out 
in the kitchen and have some words 
with the cat. Everybody in the apart- 
ment house knows what 1 think of you.” 

* Never mind the salve!" cuts in the 
wife; “‘you’d talk your way out of the 
draft!" But they was a smile went with 
that. So we was all happy and care-free 
again, with the exception of Alex. 

“You're too easy with him!" he growls 
to the wife, disappointed because peace 
had come. ''If you'd punish him, he'd be 
a better husband." 

“She does punish me somethin’ cruel!” 
I says, “by invitin' you up every day!” 

And then of course all ber was off and 
we all went over the top again! 

In about half a hour the people in the 
next flat had enough and mentioned the 
fact to the landlord. He let us in on it by 
way of the ’phone and all was quiet along 
the Hudson again. 

“I come up here to-night to tell you 
somethin’,” says Alex. 

“They’s always the United States 
mail,” I says. 

“I ain't talkin’ to you, I’m speakin’ to 
Cousin Alice!” snarls Alex. 

“She can read, too!" I says. 

“T been thinkin’ this here thing over 
for weeks,” he goes on, turnin’ his chair 
so’s I can get a good view of his back, 
“and I made up my mind to-day to go 
ahead with it." 


* What is it, Alex?" asks the wife, all 
excited. 

“I come here from Vermont!" goes on 
Alex, now on his favorite subject, “and 
right off the reel I get me a ten-thousand- 
arar job, not countin’ commissions, 
sellin’ autos. Now I claim that what / 
did in New York can be done by any- 
body—and I’m here to prove it! It's just 
as easy to be a roarin success in New 
York as it is in Paterson, N. J., and just 
as hard! There’s many a Charlie Chaplin 
sellin’ groceries and many a Theodore 
Roosevelt layin’ bricks! In their off hours 
and the privacy of their homes, them fel- 
lers is doin’ for nothin? what Chaplin, 
Roosevelt, Willard, and so forth is gettin’ 
paid off on! If a man’s a gambler, for 
instance, and he bets on a race horse, the 
chances are he stays up all night lookin’ 
up the past performances of that horse. 

e studies how the horse finished on a 
muddy track and where he come in when 
the track was fast. He makes note of 
what the horse did under different weights 
and different jockeys. He watches what 
it does against certain other horses. 
Then when he thinks everything is favor- 
able, he bets his money! He—” 


“TOOK here, Alex,” I butts in, "did 
you come all the way up here to- 
night to lay me on a horse race?" 

*No!" he snorts, in disgust, “I come 
up here to lay you on yourself! If this 
same man who studies the dope before he 
bets on a horse would study the dope on 
himself before he enters the handicap of 
life he'd be a winner! He wouldn't have 
to bet on no horses or nothin’ else, 
because he'd be his own best bet! He'd 
find out what his particular ace was and 
play it every time! Instead of that, the 
average feller spends his time sittin’ in 
the greatest game in the world, life, 
drawin’ five cards every time and waitin’ 
for the royal flush to be dealt him pat.” 

“Look here, Alex,” I interrupts, gettin’ 
a trifle peeved, “you took me for eight 
hundred berries when you first invaded 
New York and, sucker-like, I'm lookin’ 
for a come-back. Are you on the level 
with that stuff about you bein’ able to 
put anybody over if you get in their 
corner?" 

“Am I on the level with it?" he says. 
* Why, say! I'm goin' in the business of 
makin' successes outa dubs! I'm gonna 
take 'em one by one, put 'em over, and 
charge a reasonable percentage for my 
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“Huh!” he says. “Is they an argument goin’ on here again?" 
"Ain't you the mind reader?" I tells him. ‘‘Come on in. We'll make it three-handed!” 


work. I’m sick and tired of the automo- 
bile game, and I’m gonna incorporate 
myself as Alex Hanley, S. D." 

* What's the S. D. for?" I asks, “ South 
Dakota?" 

"No, Success Developer!" he says. 
“T ain't selfish; I put myself over, and now 
I'm gonna put 'em all over! At the same 
time, as I say, I'll charge a reasonable 
sum for my work." 

*Stop talkin' for a second, Alex," I 
says, “and get a new sensation! I got an 
idea of what that reasonable charge of 
yours will be, that is, provided your 
scheme works, which it probably won't. 
If you cause a guy to make himself twen- 
y dollars, your fee won’t exceed a hun- 

red and fifty! You’re as liberal with 
money as Grant’s Tomb is with advice. 
But if you're on the level with this, I'll 
bet you a thousand bucks to five hundred 
that you'll flop like a seal on your first try. 
They’s only one thing you gotta do!” 

* What is it?" he asks. 

“You got to let me pick the first vic- 
tim!" I says. 

* Not to change the subject," remarks 
the wife to me, “if you got a thousand 
dollars for purposes of bettin', they's a 
ring in a jewelry window which will come 
here to-morrow escorted by a C. O. D. 
bill. The price and one thousand dollars 
is the same." 

*Do you think I print this money 
myself?" I hollers. 

“Think of a man mean enough to argue 
about money with his lovin’ wife!" sneers 
Alex. ''Ijust give Eve Rossiter an engage- 


p? 


ment ring that can be pawned for eight 
hundred men!" 

** You're four-flushin’,” I hollers. ‘You 
can't hang nothin' on me! You get that 
thousand dud ring," I says to the wife, 
“but put up a battle for it at seven-hun- 
dred-tfty!” 

The wife pulls her million-dollar smile 
and opens her sea-goin’ handbag. 

“Here it is, dear?” she says. “I knowed 
you'd fall, so I got it this morning! It 
was only nine hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars. Ain’t I the great little buyer?” 

Oh, boy! Say! Wait till these dames 
commence to vote, eh? 

“Well,” I says to Alex, “it seems to be 
the open season for takin’ me. Does that 
bet go?” 

“Tt does!” he says, rubbin’ his hands. 

“ And I produce the first candidate?” 

* Bring him on!" he grins. 


OW the bird I had in mind was a 

pitcher whose name was Hector Sells. 
He would have been just as rotten a ball 
player if his name had been First Base, 
Center Field or Short Stop. He could 
do everything in the world with a base- 
ball, with the slight exception of gettin' 
it over the plate; and when he pitched 
his main difficulty was keepin’ the pill 
outa left field. In the seven years he had 
been stealin! wages from my club his 
twirlin percentage read like the ther- 
mometer in Alaska, and when he come to 
bat, as far as he ever found out, first base 
was in Berlin. I put him on the third- 
base coachin' line one afternoon and he 


tries to send a runner back to second 
when a batter triples. I tried this guy out 
at every position, and he made so many 
errors that the official scorers went out 
and bought addin' machines every time 
he appeared in the line-up. Yet that gu 
thought he was the greatest bassbali 
player that ever laid hold of a glove. He 
not only thought it, he conceded it. 

For the past year, Hector had played 
out the schedule from the dugout, with 
the exception of six games he pitched 
against the Athletics. He lost an even six. 
I sent him to every flag station in North 
America where they looked on baseball 
as a game, and Hector would come back 
at the end of the season with his suit case - 
jammed full of unconditional releases. 

Three winters in succession I loaned 
that guy enough dough to set himself u 
in business, so's he'd lay off me and watc 
the pastime from the grand-stand. He 
lost a cigar store shootin' craps, a pool- 
room bettin' with the customers, and a 
delicatessen because he eat all the stock 
himself. I got him a job on the road sellin’ 
sportin' goods and the only thing he sold 
all year was a pitcher's glove at $1.25. 
He T night that himself. 

Why did I keep a guy like that on my 
club for the lengthy space of seven years? 
The newspaper birds claimed Hector had 
seen me murder somebody or somethin’, 
because they says I wouldn't let him in 
a ball park with a ticket if he didn't have 
somethin' on me that must be kept from 
the world at any price. Well, it wasn't 
nothin' like that—but it was somethin' 
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just as good, as the grocer says. Me and 

ector was kids together in the same 
ward, and when we started out to dum- 
found the world, he had a bankroll which 
his beloved father left him and I had 
nothin’ but freckles. I practically lived 
off that guy till me and real money be- 
come well acquainted; so I couldn’t see 
him get the worst of it now. It would of 
broke his heart if he ever got shoved outa 
organized baseball. He was a maniac 
about the game! “So Hector drawed his 
dough every season, come what may, 
and at that I was doin’ no more than he 
did for me. 


"T HE next day after this bet I dragged 
Alex out to the ball park and pointed 
out Hector to him. We was playin' St. 
Looey, and along around the sixth innin' 
we had the game sewed up so tight that 
they couldn't of won it in a raffle. I took 
out Harmon and sent Hector in to pitch. 

“Gaze over this bird carefully, Alex,” 
I says, "because he's the baby you're 
gonna pay off on! I claim you are now 

eerin’ at the champion dub of the world. 
f you can make a winner outa him, I'll 
not only pay my end of our bet with a 
grin, but ni throw in a weddin' chest of 
silver for you and Eve Rossiter!" 

When the crowd sees Hector strollin' 
out to the box, they give him his usual 
reception, which was the same as the 
Kaiser would get if he walked down 
Broadway. The first guy up for St. Looey 
hit a roller through the box and Hector 
stood on his left shoulder tryin' 
to pick it up. The runner only got 
as far as second before Hector 
arose. The next guy put a neat 
round hole in the right field fence, 
makin' it two runs. Well, before 
it was three outs they had got four 
more and the only guy connected 
with the St. Looey team that 
didn't get a hit was the owner. 
They only quit slammin' the pill 
because they had batted them- 
selves sick and could no longer 
stagger up to the plate. 

ector comes to bat in the next 
innin' with the bases as full as a 
miner on pay night. He lets two 
go by, right in the slot, and he fell 
down, skinnin' his nose, swingin' 
at the next for the third and last ' e 
strike. Then I sent in a ball player 
to pitch the next game. 

* Well, Alex," I says, on the way 
home, **what do you think of your 
patient?" 

“Ts he as bad as that every 
day?" he asks me. 

“No,” I says; “he was Ty Cobb 
and Walter Johnson to-day, along- 
side of what he usually is!" 

“Humph!” grunts Alex, “I can 
see he ain’t a ball player, any- 
ways!” 

“You been readin’ Sherlock 
Holmes,” I says. 

“Baseball ain't everything!” 
declares Alex, rubbin’ his nose, 
“and the point we have to con- 
sider is—what can he do?" 

“Thats easy!" I says. “How 
much is seven from seven?" 

* Why—nothin'," says Alex. 

“That’s Hector!" I says. 

With that, I told him Hector’s 


pedigree from the time he crossed 


my path when an infant, to date. I ex- 
plained how Hector had been the world’s 
most consistent failure from the time he 
had been introduced as “It’s a boy!" up to 
the time of writin', and when I got all 
through Alex grins like a wolf. 

"A most promisin’ case!" he says. 
“This here's somethin’ that's gonna put 
me on my mettle. Now, I'll take it for 
granted that this man's got no strong 
points. All right! You've told me a lot 
of hard things about him, but you ain't 
said he ain't human, and if he's human, 
he's got a weakness! A well developed 
weakness in a man has often been turned 
into a mine of glitterin’ gold. Does he 
drink?” 

"Let's save time," I says; “Hector 
don't know whether whisky and beer is 
drinks, or the battery for to-day's game. 
He couldn't tell you off-hand whether 
tobacco was a thing to chew and smoke 
or the latest fox-trot. The only woman he 
ever met twice was his mother, and he 
thinks sayin’ ‘Darnation!’ is the same as 
homicide. His only love is baseball and 
his only weakness is his stomach!" 

* Aha!" says Alex. “I knew we'd get 
atit! He's fond of food, eh?" 

“Fond of it?" I says, “why, this guy 
can do more things with a steak than 
Edison can do with a pint of electricity! 
He took me to a dinner he cooked himself 
one night, and the only thing I recognized 
on the table was the water. Everything 
was fixed up after his own recipes, and at 
the drop of a hat he can tell you how 


"I want a week off and the loan of five hundred 
bucks," he says. “I'll tell you," I says; "take two 
weeks off, and forget about the five hundred, heh?” 


many of them calories and proteins they 
is in a pea!" 

“That’s enough!" hollers Alex. '*He's 
as good as over right now! He simply 
ped the wrong trade when he took up 

aseball, and I'll get him a job as chef in 
one of the famous hotels, so—" 

* Don’t make me laugh!" I cuts him off. 
* Would I of bet you if it was as easy as 
that? They ain't a chance on earth. 
thought of that years ago. Hector 
wouldn't boil water for money; he only 
cooks that stuff up for himself." 

“A true artist, eh?" says Alex, kinda 
thoughtful. “That makes it all the better! 
Bring him up for dinner to-morrow night 
and let me study him. In a week I'll col- 
lect that little bet from you." 

“You certainly stand well with your- 
self, don't you?" I sneers. ‘‘ Well, lemme 
ps you a little tip.. Don't try to get that 

ird to give up baseball, because they 
ain't a Chinaman's chance of that! The 
only chance you got is to put him over as 
a ball player, and if you can do that, you 
can stop the war!" 

* Bring him up to-morrow night," says 
Alex 


«€ WHERE are you goin’ to-night?” I 
says to Hector the next afternoon. 
“Well, Mac,” he says, “I have finally 
found a joint where they know how to 
cook ’em without abusin’ ’em, and I was 
figurin’ on goin’ there first, so—” 

“Cook what?” I butts in. 

“Alligator pears!” he says, “ Y’know 
they is a lot of nourishment in 
them babies when they’re prop- 
erly prepared, and—” 

* You'll be around at that bean- 
oy to-morrow night!” I shuts him 
off. “To-night you're comin’ up 
and have dinner with me.” 

“Why,’ he stammers, 
*a-humph! That—er—that’s ter- 
rible fine of you, Mac; but, on the 
level, I— Y’know this place is the 
only one in New York where they 
can cook them things, and I’m a 
hound after them!” 

“Come on!” I says. “Were 
onna give the subway a play. 

he “ies expectin’ you, and I 
got a friend that’s crazy to meet 
you.” 

He backs away and ruffles his 
hair. 

“Mac,” he says, “T’ll have din- 
ner with you to-night on one con- 
dition!” 

“Shoot!” I says. 

* Well, Mac,” he tells me, “they 
ain't no doubt in my mind that 
your wife is some cook; but if I’m 
onna eat this stuff—I—well, I 
pee the privilege of cookin’ it! 
Lemme do this, Mac,” he says, 
“and you'll never regret it. I can 
hang it on any chef in New York 
for money, and you'l eat the 
greatest meal you ever got out- 
side of in your life!" 

“All right!" I says. “Come up 
and cook your head off. I'm game! 
But if you're as good a cook as 
you are a ball player, I can see 
where me and the wife suspends 
friendly relations for about a year!" 

Alex is already on hand when 
we get to the house, and I intro- 
duced him to Hector. 
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“Howdy?” he says. “I seen you pitch 
the other day, and I must say, the sup- 
port they give you was brutal or you'd of 
shut them other fellers out with ease." 

“You know it!" says Hector. “If they's 
any one thing I can do it's play baseball. 
That's my dish!" 

The wife horns in. 

“Tm so glad to meet you, Mr. Sells,” 
she says, givin’ Hector the old oil. “My 
husband talks of nothin' but you, night 
and day!" 

Which was true—only not the way she 
meant it. 

“That’s fine!” says Hector. “Me and 
Mac has been friends since they burnt 
Rome. Where's the kitchen?" 

I showed him, and the wife shakes her 
head as much as to say, “ Another rummy, 
eh?" I steered Hector over to the ice box 
and told him to go ahead and run wild. 
When I come out, Alex is featurin' his 
famous grin and I gotta show the wife my 
breath. In about ten minutes the kitchen 
door opens and Hector's head pops out. 
His hands is full of flour, and so's his suit, 
for that matter, but his face is all lit up 
like Coney Island. 

“T don't wanna be no bother, Mrs. 
Mac,” he pipes, “but could a man get a 
apron around here?" 


WE GOT him inside of some gingham 
and he disappeared into the kitchen. 

Fifteen minutes later, the greatest meal 
that ever played a date at our flat come 
outa the kitchen escorted by Hector. One 
whiff of that layout and the greatest chef 
in the world would have gone out and 
bought a revolver. Hector 1s as happy as 
prohibition with a new state as he lays it 
on the table. 

* Give this a whirl!” he says, “and lem- 
me know what you think of it. I didn't 
have much to work with—only lamb 
chops, vegetables and the like, but I did 
what I could." 

Oh, boy! That was some feed! Conver- 
sation lagged a bit for about half a hour 
while we fell to and demolished this stuff, 
and Hector swells up like a human yeast 
cake under the kind words that come his 
way. Finally we had to quit eatin' for 
lack of further accommodations, and the 
wife tells Hector that they ain't no doubt 
about it, as a cook he wins the garage. 

“Oh, that's nothin," he says, gettin’ 
an attack of modesty. “I’m kinda fussy 
about my food, and I been figurin’ out 
different ways of cookin’ up stuff to get 
the best outa it, for years. That's the only 
amusement | got. I ain’t so much as a 
cook, but you oughta see me play ball, 
heh, Mac? 

That old glitter comes into Alex’s eyes. 

“T seen you play ball, Mr. Sells," he 
says, "and you are a knockout! But what 
you just said about food interests me 
more. I’m kinda odd regardin’ vittles 
myself, and what I seen in the paper to- 
day has got me worried sick." 

*What was that?" says Hector. 

* Well," says Alex, "there's gonna be 
a fearful shortage of all kinds of meats and 
vegetables, because all the available food 
in the U. S. is about to be seized for the 
army. This time next year we'll all 

rob'ly be livin' on bread and water, and 
ucky to get it!” 

“You don't mean it! gasps Hector. 

“Its a fact,” says Alex; “I was only 
readin’ it this mornin’.” 


. we'll all get paid 


I thought Hector was gonna fall dead. 

* But—but what am Z gonna do?" he 
says, kinda dazed. “‘It’s all well enough 
for you guys which can eat common, or- 
dinary food like ham and eggs and steaks 
and chops, but I can’t go that stuff! All 
the time I ain't out at the ball park I'm 
experimentin' with different kinds of stuff 
to eat, and if they go to work and 
shut off all them things on me— 
well, I don't eat, that's all!" 

He gets up and reaches for his 
hat. 

*'[ ain't gonna starve!"' hesays. 
“They has got to be fifteen hun- 
dred calories and a amount of pro- 
teins in proportion go into my 
system every day. Not only that, 
it's got to be in a tasty form! I’m 
gonna go home and figure this 
thing out. They must pn some- 
thin' a man can do! Good night, 
folks—and thanks for the use of 
the kitchen." 

With that he blows. 

“Say!” I says, “I didn't see 
nothin’ in no paper about the 
Government gonna seize all the 
eats. I think you 
was kiddin' Hec- 
tor, myself!" 

"You didn't 


seethe Civil War, E nd 
either, did you?" A 
says Alex. “I 
suppose youdon’t ~/” 
believe that, eh? e 


I told you I was 
gonna put this feller over, and if you'll 
leave me be, I will! I told you every man 
had an ace buried somewhere, didn't I? 
Well, Hector's ace is his mad infatuation 
for his stomach. He's never played it yet, 
because as long as he had he money, he 
could buy the stuff and hash it up any 
way his peculiar tastes desired. Once he 
thinks he can’t do that, he’ll put all he’s 
got under his hat into findin’ a way to get 
all them proteins and calories he wants. 
I’ve given him somethin’ he never had 
before, an incentive, and—” 

* What do you figure Hector's gonna do 
to startle the world?" I says. 

* Search me!" says Alex, grinnin’, “but 
on whatever it is, you 
can gamble on that!" 

The next day Hector comes to me 
before the-game and you never seen such 
a change in a guy in your life!- He looked 
like he hadn't slept a wink since they 
buried Washington, and he's as nervous 
as a steam drill. 

“Mac,” he says, “I wanna ask a favor." 

* Shoot!" I tells him. 

“I want a week off and the loan of five 
hundred bucks," he says. 

"TII tell you,” I says; “take ‘wo weeks 
wi and forget about the five hundred, 

eh? 

“No, Mac, I gotta have the dough!” 
he says. “With what I got saved up, I 
figure it'll be ample.” 

* Ample for what?" I asks. 

“T can’t tell no man nothin’ about it 
now!” he answers; “but when I come 
back from my vacation, I'll let you in on 
it. I don't like to say this, Mac; but when 
I was slippin’ it to you, I never asked 
whether you wanted it to get a hair-cut 
with or to try and put Wall Street on the 
bum. If—" 

“That’s enough!" I cuts him off, takin’ 
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In about ten minutes the kitchen 
door opens and Hector's head pops 
out. His hands is full of flour, and 
so's his suit for that matter, but his 
face is all lit up like Coney Island 


out the roll. “Here you are, Hector; and 
if you want any more they's plenty of it 
where that come from!" 

They was, too! — in the mint. 


WHEN Hector had put some distance 
between himself and the ball park, 
I begin to think the thing over. If he did 
pull any startlin’ stunt I stood to lose a 
thousand bucks, not countin’ the weddin’ 
ift, to Alex. They was five hundred more 
fa invested right then, makin’ fifteen 
hundred in all, which I considered was 
p into money. For all I knowed, 

ector and Alex might be framin' me, 
and they ain't no man livin’ who loves 
bein' a sucker. 

I decided right then and there to shoot 
another nickel on the thing, and I called 
up the Ryan Detective Agency. Mike 
Ryan had been a friend of me and Hector 
since we'd been in baseball. I told him 
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the whole layout and asked for a report 
the followin’ day if possible. It was three 
days before I seen Ryan’s report. He give 
it to me himself. 

“Say,” he says, “this Hector bird has 
gone nutty.” 


* What's he doin’?” I asks. 


i ELL,” says Ryan, “the first thing 
he does is to go to the bank and 
draw out every nickel he’s got. Then he 
moves from the hotel to Cereal Crossin’, 
N. J. This burg casts eleven votes for Presi- 
dent every four years and they all work on 
the same farm. Hector hires a shack away 
out in the middle of the woods there, and 
from then on, boxes and crates begins to 
arrive for him from everywheres but 
Brazil. I met up with a secret service guy 
that had dropped in to get a line on what 
kinda bombs Hector was makin’ before 
pinchin’ him, and we went through this 
stuff durin’ the night. The first crate we 
tackled contained most all the glassware 
in the world. They was bottles, test tubes, 
bowls, and all the stuff usually found in 
a practical anarchist’s workshop. After 
the first peep the secret service guy 
wanted to run right over and fit Hector 
with iron bracelets; but I got him to hold 
off long enough to look over the rest of 
the stuff. e went through every box, 
and what d'ye think we found in ’em?” 

“I wasn’t there,” I says. “Tell me." 

“Well,” says Ryan, grinnin', “when 
all this stuff was assembled it would make 
a first-class delicatessen shop and that's 
all! They was meats, cheese, olive oil, 
fish, vegetables, pickles, mustard, and 
about fifteen other eatables I never seen 
or heard tell of before! We busted a lot 
of it open, lookin' for explosives, but they 
was all on the level. hy, that bird's 

ot enough stuff down there to keep him 
in food till the end of the war!" 

I bust out laughin'. 

“Ha, ha!" I says, “that’s it! The poor 
fathead went and fell for that bunk Alex 
handed him, and he's gone and laid in 
that stuff so's he won't starve when the 
Government seizes the food supplies. 
Can you tie that?" 

“T always thought he was a little 
queer," says Ryan, “especially when he 
claims he's a ball player. Let's get him 


in some nice, private sanitarium some- 
wheres, and I'll split the bill with you.” 

“Leave him alone!” I says. "Tl take 
care of this myself. If he stays there long 
enough, I gotta chance to win a piece 
of money, and—" 

“All right!" says Ryan. “It ain't no 
milk outa my coffee, but that bird oughta 
be under lock and key!" 

I could hardly wait to tell Alex. I rung 
him up inbaediately and give him the 
dope, windin’ up by askin’ when he'd be 
ready to pay me off. . 

“Pay you off?" he says. “Save that 
comedy for Cousin Alice! Just you leave 
Hector be now; from what you tell me 
everything’s goin’ fine.” 

“Goin’ fine?" I hollers, “when that 
poor simp buries himself in Jersey with 
all the food in the world, do you call that 
makin’ good?” 

“Gimme a week!" says Alex. “He said 
he’d be back then, and if he ain’t shown 
somethin’ by that time, you get the check !" 

“Fair enough!" I says, “and have it 
certified." 


(THE followin’ Monday night, Alex, as 
usual, is honorin me and the wife 
with his presence at dinner. I was in such 
good humor that I didn’t as much as 
wince when he calls for another piece of 
roast beef, makin’ an even eight. Hector 
had failed to appear as advertised and 
the noted Success Developer had prom- 
ised to pay me off before he left. And just 
then they was a ring at the bell and the 
wife ushers in Hector. 

“T would have reported at the ball park 
this afternoon like I promised,” he says, 
“only I was in a burg where the only 
time a train ever stopped was when one 
went off the track." 

I hardly knowed it was the same Hec- 
tor which went away the week before. 
His cheeks was filled. out past the legal 
limit and he had a color that would make 
an insurance company let him write his 
own policy. He was Alfred Q. Health— 
that's all! 

“Tm sorry to see you people eatin’ the 
flesh of a cow roasted in an unscientific 
manner," he says. “One slab of that is 
shy just forty-eight calories and they's 
more proteins in a filleted bean!" lie 


‘stand any test in the world! 


reaches in his pocket and pulls out a lit- 
tle package. “If I can draw up a chair 
here," he says, *I'l have dinner with 
ou. 

“PII get another plate," says the wife. 

* Not a thing!” says Hector. “I got 
mine with me!” With that he unwraps 
the package and pulls out a thing about 
the size of a deck of cards. I thought at 
first it was a razor hone, but Hector bites 
into it. “Just a glass of water,” he says, 
“though with this a man don’t even 
need that." 

Alex bounces outa his chair. 

“What’s that?" he hollers at Hector. 

“That,” says Hector, “is the last word 
in calories, protein, and nourishment! 
It contains each and every juice and sus- 
tainin' part of all meats and vegetables 
known to man, with a little gluten inven- 
tion of my own combined. It has got it 
forty ways on all other patent foods, 
because it's not only nourishin' but it's 
so darned tasty that once you eat it you 
get the habit, and you can't eat anything 
else! It'll keep forever without ice or pre- 
servatives. You don't need liquids with 
it, it supplies its own juices. It's got a 
kick like ze, and they ain't no alcohol 
in it. I invented it and I been livin’ on 
it all week. Look me over, and—" 

“Gimme a bite!" yells Alex. 


E GRABS this weird-lookin' slab of 
lue and takes a mouthful. 

h, lady!" he hollers; "they's just 
two things Í wanna know: What does it 
cost to make this stuff, and will it stand 
scientific tests?" 

“Tt costs about two cents a square, 
roughly speakin’,” says Hector, "and it'll 
Three of 
them things is the day's food for a healthy 
man, and—" 

“Will you lend me one for two days?" 
asks Alex, reachin' for his coat and hat. 

Hector: pulls out another package. 

“Sure!” he says. “I brung one along 
for you, because you claimed you was the 
same as me when it come to—” 

But Alex and the trick cake of col- 
lapsible food was gone! 

He showed up at the ball park the 
end of the week when Hector was 
pitchin’ against the (Continued.on page 84) 


“ 


"Hector," he hollers, "you're a rich man! No more base- 


ball for yours! 


Why, you can buy a team if you want it!" 


Coaxing Money Out of Socks 


A true story—showing what energy and publicity will do 
By Albert Sidney Gregg 


OU may never have heard of a 
bank with a “sales manager." 

The title, at least in the bankin 

business, may be a new one, an 
so are some of the things that 
F. D. Conner does in trying to live up to it. 
Before he was presented with this new 
department on the first of January, Conner 
had been for ten years the advertising 
manager of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland. During that time 
the dümber of depositors had grown from 
4,000 to 10,000 and the deposits had in- 
creased from $11,000,000 to $53,000,000. 

His new department is devoted to pub- 

licity and new business. And it is in the 
methods he uses in going after this new 
business that Conner's orig- 
inality and force display 
themselves. It is straight 
“merchandising” and sales- 
manship. The 250 bank 
officers and employees and 
the 800 stockholders con- 
stitute his sales force. He 
makes every one of them, 
big and little, do a share of 
the work of getting after that 
coveted new business. 

Conner's first move was 
to make up a complete 
analysis of the stockholders, 
showing the relations of 
each one with the bank, and 
with other financial institu- 
tions of the city. He calls 
this record his “family tree." 
It consists of a well-bound 
loose-leaf record book with 
xu name a a S at 
the top of each page. Just 
beneath the dane he has 
placed the outstanding facts 
to be used as a guide in car- 
rying on the process of "in- - 
'tensive cultivation." There 
is plenty of blank space on 
each sheet for additional 
notes. At a glance a bank 
officer can now get Mr. 
Stockholder's rating, and business rela- 
tions. 

'The bank has six general departments, 
with a total of thirty-five sub-divisions. 
Most of the 800 stockholders and 100,000 
customers deal with only one department 
or subdivision. Conner's idea is that many 
of the customers could be induced to deal 
with several divisions and thus swell the 
grand total of business. 

'To get lines on possible prospects for 
additional business, blanks are distributed 
among the employees daily. These blanks 
contain a list of the departments and di- 
visions. If an employee in the banking 
department, for instance, discovers that 
a customer with a fat savings account is 
thinking of making an investment, this 
employee puts a check mark opposite the 
word “‘investments” on his blank, signs 
his own name at the bottom, and writes 


the name of the prospect in the blank at 
the top. This tip comes to Conner along 
with similar tips from other employees. 

Once a week he holds a session with the 
Committee on “New Business” made up 
of fifteen representatives from all the de- 
partments. The tips are discussed and each 
one assigned to the person in the bank 
best qualified to see that particular 
“prospect.” Everybody from the presi- 
dent down to the janitor is expected to 
fall in line when he is picked as the right 
man for an assignment. 

Here are a few instances showing how 
the system works: A stockholder had a 
savings account, but no other relation to 
the bank. The “family tree” revealed 


Get Your Boots on—if You 


Want to Leave Deep Footprints 


on the Sands of Time 


ONNER, whose story Gregg tells, is a man of 
action. He is always doing something. 
Some people depend on the mere passage of : 
time to work wonders in their business. Conner 
doesn't. He knows that time alone won't do any- 
thing—so he gets out and hustles. 
. Time passes in a desert. But nothing happens 
until somebody steps in and starts something. 
Lots of businesses are run like a desert—with 
nothing on the premises but time passing by. 
“Take Time by the forelock," says the poet. 
Sure! And if you can't take it by the forelock, 
grab it by the legs or the coat tails. Grab it any 
way you can—but grab it! - 


, that he was a good prospect for trust busi- 


ness. An officer of the bank was assigned 
to interview the gentleman and, as a re- 
sult, landed a “will” in which a large es- 
tate was involved, the bank being ap- 
pointed executor and trustee. 

One day a tip came in from one of the 
junior officers that a certain concern not 
a customer had a surplus to deposit. An 
officer was sent out for an interview and 
landed the account. 

It was discovered that a woman de- 
positor and stockholder had been making 
investments independent of the bank. She 
was solicited, and bought a nice block of 
bonds, and is now a stronger friend than 
ever of the institution. 

Since the system was inagurated in 
January every stockholder has been 
assigned, together with the names of many 
depositors. Every new customer is ana- 


Tue Epiror 


lyzed for possible business in other de- 
partments besides the one bringing him to 


the bank. It is Conner’s job to keep the 
system moving, to discover the prospects, 
look after the assignments, ane see that 
the calls are made. 

Each bank official is expected to devote 
at least half a day each week to calling 
on selected prospects for new business. 
Dates are arranged by Conner. He has 
all the records, and each day a bright 
young woman in his department calls up 
the prospects who have been selected for 
personal treatment, and arranges for a 
time when an officer of the bank can call. 
At the appointed time Mr. Officer closes 
his desk and hikes out to see Mr. Prospect. 
The results are reported, 
recorded, and announced at 
the next meeting of the 
Committee on New Business. 
If the president or any other 
employee to whom names 
have been assigned “for- 

ets," Conner is right after 

im for an explanation or a 
report. The workers must 
a an interview if possible. 

hey are not allowed to use 
the telephone or depend on 
letters unless under excep- 
tional conditions. 

Not much more than ten 
years ago, F. D. Conner was 
seling bridles and horse 
blankets in a Cleveland 
harness store. His ambi- 
tion, however, was to be- 
come a banker; so he quietly 
looked around for an open- 
ing until he found one in the 
safe deposit department of 
the Guardian. Not much of 
a job, perhaps—but still it 
was in a bank: and there- 
fore. young Conner went 
after it so hard that he got it. 

Gradually he began try- 
ing to relieve some of the 
men higher upof detail work, 
writing small advertisements among other 
things. He had an original way of express- 
ing himself and he was keenly interested 
in two things: human nature and—the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company. 
He made the first of these serve the second. 

When Conner had been there a few 
months the president of the bank told 
him that an advertising department was 
going to be tried as an experiment and 
that F. D. Conner was to be in charge of it. 

“Are you willing to stake your future on 
its success?” demanded the president. 

“Yes, sir; it’s a go!" said the young man. 

So F. D. Conner, with his future at 
stake, was turned loose to play a financial 
Pied Piper to the savings stored in socks, 
cracked teapots, tin Banks and other 
home-picked depositories about Cleve- 
land. The trial campaign developed into 
a permanent siege, shiek has now been on 
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for ten years. Its success may be judged 
from the fact that the bank’s deposits have 
nearly quadrupled in that time. 
uch of Conner’s success has been due 
to the fact that he went after the good will 
of people rather than their money; once 
they were friends, they soon became de- 
ositors. Another important factor has 
een Conner’s genius for specific action; 
every shot has been fired at a plain, defi- 
nite target. 

Conner’s advertising campaign among 
Cleveland attorneys illustrates his meth- 
ods. After he had decided that the bank 
needed more active good will on the part 
of the lawyers, he set about immediately 
to find the best method to get it. While 
he was juggling ways and means in his 
mind a salesman offered to sell him some 
fine group pictures of the United States 


Supreme Court Justices. They were high- 


grade productions in sepia. 

“What can I do with such pictures?” 
Conner finally asked of the persistent 
salesman. 

“Give them away to lawyers.” 

Conner stopped and looked into space 
fora moment. He saw there the solution 
for his problem. 

“ Now you are talking business," he an- 
nounced to the salesman. “I will take 
five hundred copies, but I want you to 
have them framed with glass and equipped 
with wire ready to hang." 

While waiting for the delivery of the 
order, Conner sent a letter to every lawyer 
in the city offering a picture of the United 
States Supreme Court Justices without 
cost if the attorney would sign and return 
an enclosed prepaid postal card. Re- 
sponses came in a deluge. 

Conner sent a solicitor and a porter to 
deliver the pictures. The porter had a 
short stepladder and a kit of picture 
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hanging equipment. To the solicitor was 
handed the cards that had been received 
from the lawyers, which were sorted by 
office buildings, beginning at the top. 

At the first address the solicitor showed 
the postal to the attorney and announced 
that he had come to deliver the picture. 
At a word the porter came in from the 
hall, picture and stepladder in. hand. 
“Where will you have it hung, sir?" asked 
the solicitor. 

Surprised and pleased at the complete- 
ness of the plan, the attorney ordered spe- 
cial space cleared on the wall, and within 
a minute or two the picture was up. There 
was no advertising on it, save a few neat 
lines in gold on the mat, stating that it was 
given with the compliments of the bank. 

The entire transaction was carried out 
for the single purpose of creating “good 
will." It was an object lesson in the com- 

lete service in which Conner takes de- 
ight. And the lesson was not lost on the 
lawyers. 

Conner believes that children, rightly 
approached, may become a most valuable 
advertising medium. 

“Gain the good will of a child," he 
says, “and the child will annex the good 
will of his father, mother, uncles, aunts 
and cousins. Besides, the school child of 
to-day will be out earning money for him- 
self to-morrow, and I want him to think 
of our bank as a good place to deposit it." 

During Lincoln Centennial year Conner 
got out an oxidized silver medal tied with 
red, white and blue ribbon for the scholars 
of the grammar grades. On one side of the 
medal was a portrait of Lincoln, and on 
the other a picture of the log cabin and the 
White House. 

Anannouncement was made in the news- 
papers that any boy or girl who would 
send name, address, school and age to the 


bank would receive a medal. Ten thou- 
sand medals were given away. 

After he had made his drive to reach 
school children, Conner began seekin 
some point of contact with high school and 
college students. One evening while he 
was working this problem over in his 
mind he chanced to see a display of pen- 
nants in a local store. 

“Why not get out small pennants for 
the high schools with their names and 
colors," he thought, “and give them away 
during the excitement of the football sea- 
son." 

At that time there were no small pen- 
nants on the market. Conner had a spe- 
cial order made up for nineteen schools 
and colleges. On one side appeared the 
name of the school, and on the reverse 
side, in small type, the compliments of the 
bank were expressed. 

At first these pennants were distributed 
just outside the school grounds to the pu- 
pils as they came out, and their appear- 
ance usually created a riot. More recently 
they have been given directly to the stu- 
dents by the teachers. The bank dis- 
tributes pennants about the time football 
begins to get hot and the school rivalry 
reaches the boiling point. So great was 
the demand that the bank offered to give 
a full set to any person starting an ac- 
count with a first deposit of $2.00. Con- 
ner's idea of small pennants has been 
adopted generally by pennant makers, and 
sales all over the country have followed. 

In his campaign to win school children 
Conner arranges for youths of the eighth 
grade, who are taught the rudiments of 
banking in school, to be taken through the 
bank after hours, one school at a time, and 
instructed how to start an account. 

The last feature of the program is a 
demonstration in (Continued on page 87) 


F. D. Conner showing boys and girls how to make deposits, draw checks, etc. 


Why I Married 
Before Going to War 


A young man tells how he and his girl—to say nothing 


of his relatives!—talked it out 


HAT Edith and I have 

done we did with our eyes 

wide open. I want that 

fully understood. It was 

no sudden impulse, no be- 
ing carried away by our emotions. We 
thought out the thing carefully, and we 
take the responsibility of having married 
after I had been drafted and of the fact 
that, in a short time now, we will be the 
parents of a child born under those con- 
ditions. 

Our relatives and friends have criticized 
us as severely as anyone 
could wish, so severely that 
it will be a relief to get our 
own feelings into print. But 
we believe that we had the 
right to do what we have 
done, no matter how any- 
one else looks at it. 

When war was declared 
last spring Edith and I 
were what is called by 
country le "keeping 
company." In the city in 
which we live it is quite 
customary for a young man 
to single out a girl and to 
*go" with her for a time, 
if not to the total exclusion 
of all other callers at least 
often enough to discourage 
anyone else. Sometimes, as 
with Edith and me, this 


“going with" drifts in- 
sensibly into a real attach- 
ment. We were not en- 


. gaged, however; we were 
just "going together." 
I say without shame that 
I had not the slightest idea 
of enlisting. The home folks 
were a bit excited about the 
war and occasionally Edith 
and I discussed it, but we 
all talked just as we. had 
been talking for three years, 
as of something remote from 
us personally. No one in 
our immediate circle of 
friends enlisted for some 
weeks. Then one spring evening, as 
Edith and I strolled home from a movie, 
she remarked casually; 
“Oh, Lee, have you heard? Walter 
Simmons enlisted to-day." 
“Why, no!" I replied. “Wonder what 
he wanted to go to war for?" 
“I think he was in an awful mur 
said Edith. "He's an only son, too. His 
le will miss him awfully." 
“Should think they would!” said I. I 
was an only son, myself. : 
This kind of talk seems pety thin 
now. But at that time most of the people 
that knew Walter Simmons thought of his 


enlistment in that way. Walter was an 
only son and his mother would miss him. 
Therefore, why should he go to war? How 
we imagined the war was to be fought I 
don’t know. Our only clear idea was that 
it would soon be over, so it wasn’t worth 
making much fuss about. 

As we stood on the porch bidding each 
other good night, Edith looked me over in 
a curious sort of way, then said abruptly: 

“I was just wondering how you would 
look in a uniform.” 

It gave me a jolt, but I laughed. 


Have You “Been In” on 


One of These “Talking Bees”? 


HE question as to whether the soldier should 
marry his girl before going off to war is one of 

the greatest questions of the day—in hundreds of 
thousands of homes. It beats woman suffrage, 
prohibition and the income tax a mile—at least in 
the amount of conversation required before a 
settlement can be reached. 
The boy and the girl say their say. Then two 
fathers and two mothers are heard from. If the 
grandparents are still alive there are eight of them 
to offer testimony—to say nothing of brothers, 
sisters, friends, cousins, Uncle Ed and Aunt 
Henrietta. There are almost as many interested 
parties in each case as there are members of Con- 
gress—and the debate is often longer and more ex- 
citing than it is in Washington. 
The time spent threshing it out is well spent, 
however. Marriage is a bad thing to make a mis- 
take about. It lasts so long! 


"Want to have me shot?" I inquired. 

“Oh, Lee!" said Edith breathlessly. “I 
couldn’t bear to have you go.” 

All the way home Ike thinking the 
most mixed-up medley of thoughts I ever 
had. First I pictured myself in a uniform; 
then I had a misty sort of vision of some 
battle in which I was being shot up. And 
into all this kept coming the idea of Edith. 
I had never told her I loved her, but by 
the time I got home I had evolved from 
that medley of thoughts the decision that, 
if I ever did get into a uniform, I wanted 
to become engaged to Edith first. 

This was in May, and inside of a week 


Tue Epiror. 


Edith and I were engaged. We didn’t 
plan when we were going to g married, 
we were just “engaged,” and found it very 
satisfactory. No one of our acquaintance 
threw any slurs at me for not enlisting, 
and b p I had it figured out that with 
what 1 ad saved and what I was getting 
Edith and I could be married in about a 
year. I spoke to her once about setting a 
definite time, and she said: 

“Oh, don't let's talk about that yet! I 
am so perfectly happy." 

Now, by this time you can see how 
thoroughly commonplace 
we were, about like three 
or four million other young 
couples in this country. 
Edith was just a nice girl 
who hadn't learned to ana- 
lyze her emotions or race 
instincts or whatever you 
may call them. As for me, 
I was no superman to grab 
a woman and rush off with 
her. I was fond of Edith, 
but I was content to do 
what she wanted. 

In midsummer I got my 
number in the draft, but 
that didn't bother us much. 
We thought the war would 
be over before I could be 
called. We spent the sum- 
mer just as we had spent 
other summers, except that 
we took to reading war news 
more and more. 

Perhaps two or three 
times Edith said to me: 

*Oh, Lee, suppose you 
really had to go!" 

And each time I replied 
with masculine assurance: 
. “My dear girl, the war 
will be over by October. 
There isn’t a chance of my 
going.” 

As I read this I wonder 
where I dug up that su- 
preme confidence in the 
war's ending. Well, it 
doesn't matter. In early 
September I was called and given one 
week to get ready to go to camp. By 
that Sel had put the ending of the war 
off until December. 

y firm was mighty considerate. I 
remember Mr. McCurdy, the senior mem- 
ber, speaking to me in his private office. 

“The place will be open for you, 4 
he said, “when you come back.” 

“Oh, Pll be back and soon,” I said 
jauntily. 

“You are engaged, I believe?” he said. 

“Yes, but we aren't going to be mar- 
ried until next June." 

“It’s hard on (Continued on page 133) 
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Mary Pickford—Whose Real 
Name is Gladys Smith 


The story of a wonder child who has become the Peter Pan . 
of the movies. She has now reached the great age of 25! 


By Edwin Carty Ranck 


whom the spotlight has shone so 

dazzlingly could have concealed any- 
thing from the public. But there is a fact 
in Mary Pickford’s life that has been con- 
sidered either too incredible or too un- 
romantic to receive any publicity. We 
all know that this Peter Pan of the movies 
-is five feet in her silk-stocking feet; that 
her eyes are brown and her hair golden 
and all curly; that she has climbed the 


L: SEEMS incredible that anyone upon 


This was the future Mary Pickford's 
first stage cue, and she took it with the 
decision that was afterward to stand her 
in such good stead. 

“TIl do it," she piped up, and the mana- 
ger of the Valentine Stock Compan 
gazed in amazement at Mrs. Smith's 
eldest, aged five, who stood before him in 
a pair of patched and worn shoes, her 
legs encased in intricately darned stock- 
ings—eyes bright and serious. 

“You'll what?” he exclaimed. 


The future Mary Pickford got the job. 

And those who saw Gladys Smith in the 
réle of Bootle’s baby say, in the theatrical 
vernacular, that she "ate up the part” — 
which is a habit that babies have. 

For a year little Gladys Smith played 
child réles in the Valentine Stock 
Company. Her parts were not very 
arduous, but it was necessary for her to be 
present at every rehearsal, for her mother 
was playing regularly and the child had to 
wait patiently until the end of the play. 


theatrical ladder by the rounds of melo- 
dramatic and legitimate actingintoa movie — “T'I 
wonderland as romantic asthatwhich Jack ing him with the dead 


discovered when heclimbed 
the magic beanstalk; that 
she is still in her twenties 
and looks ten; that she is 
married to Owen Moore; 
that she receives—and 
earns—$100,000 a year, 
and that her mother is her 
practical business mana- 
ger; but we all didn’t know 
until recently that Ma 
Pickford was a bread- 
winner at the stupendous 
age of five—and that her 
real name is Smith. 


THIS modern fairy tale 
begins in the year 1898, 
when the Valentine Stock 
Company of Toronto, Can- 
ada, engaged an unobs 
trusive little woman with 
latent histrionic ability to 
pla character parts. This 
ittle woman’s name was 
Smith, and it was known 
that she wore widow's 
weeds and was the youth- 
ful mother and sole support 
of three little Smiths, 
ranging from two to five 
years of age. She had not 
played many róles when 
the stock company de- 


cided to produce that - 


whimsical old lay, 
“Bootle’s Baby,” ind the 
difficult problem arose of 
procuring the baby. 

Now it happened that 
Mrs. Smith had come to 
rehearsal one day with 
her eldest child, Gladys, 
aged five—of whom more 
anon—and she heard of 
this frantic search for 
Bootle's baby. 

“We must find a suit- 
able child to play this 
part,” said the despairing 
manager. 
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“The Greatest Motion Picture Artist 
in the World” 


By David Belasco 


EHEARSING Mary Pickford was a great pleasure. 
She was a hard worker, the first at rehearsals and 
the last to go. 

It was remarkable how she could visualize a story. 
Often I would tell her one, and even as I told it she would 
illustrate it with her ever-changing expressions and deli- 
cately subtle movements of body. 

On the first night of “The Warrens of Virginia,” little 
Mary was the most composed of the entire company. This 
same composure has been one of her greatest assets on the 
screen. Her features did not become strained. She is all 
repose—easy and graceful at all times. From the first she 
gave promise of the ability that has since made her the 
greatest motion picture artist in the world. 

Before she left me, Miss Pickford said: “Mr. Belasco, 
remember, no matter where I am or what I am doing, when 
you want me just let me know, and I'll come." 

I did not see her again for a number of years, but I 
watched her grow in popularity. Then came the time when 
I wanted to produce a child's play, “A Good Little Devil,” 
the delightful fairy drama by Rosemonde Gerard and her 
son, Maurice Rostand. 

By this time Mary Pickford was famous and had be- 
come known throughout the land as the “Queen of the 
Movies." But I sent for her and she came to me that day. 

“Mary,” I said to her, “I have a beautiful part, one 
that is just suited to you. You will make a great success in 
it and i need you in it." 

“Do you really and truly need me?" 

“I certainly do.” 

“Then I'll come back to you,” she said. 

Her success in the difficult róle of the little blind girl was 
phenomenal. Nothing like her remarkable performance of a 
child's part had ever been seen in New York or elsewhere. 
And her reward came when she was sought by managers 
with such eagerness that she commanded the highest salary 
paid to any moving picture actress in the odd. 


“TIl be Bootle's babys she explained,ey- She seemed to realize that rehearsals were 
y solemnity of five. solemn affairs, and would tiptoe about the 


ig stage, a quaint, three- 
cornered shawl pinned 
closely about her thin little 
shoulders to ward 
drafts, peering with fas 
cinated interest into the 
odd corners of the make- 
believe world behind the 
curtain, absorbing the 
stage atmosphere through 
every pore. 


UCKILY for the future 
ary Pickford, the 
stage cat presented the 
theater with a large family 
of dramatic kittens at this 
impressionistic period 
the child’s life, and the tot 
derived great joy from the 
furry feline family. She 
would play with the kit- 
tens by the hour while 
waiting for her mother. 
ot to this day has 
she lost her love for kit- 
tens, and in rehearsing 
one of her most successful 
photoplays she almost 
gave up her life—literally 
—to save a baby cat from 
a watery grave. 

It was while Miss Pick- 
ford was rehearsing '"Hulda 
of Holland” at Marble- 
head, Massachusetts, that 
the incident occurred. One 
of the episodes of the pic- 
ture shows Mary Pickford 
in a vessel drifting out to 
sea. The vessel selected 
for her use was an aged fish- 
ing schooner, and after it 
had been towed out to sea 
by two tugs it was set 
adrift ru Miss Pieko 
supposedly, the only one 
on board: : 

Gazing  disconsolately 
upon th» ocean, as the 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Mary Pickford 


MARY PICKFORD, born in 1893, is the most pop- 
ular motion picture actress in the world. She and 
Charlie Chaplin are the two biggest drawing cards on 
the screen to-day. Miss Pickford is now earning more 
than $900,000 a year. 

Ten million movie fans see pictures every night, and 
it is a safe estimate that at least a million of them are 
watching Mary play her róles. She was the first movie 


star that really compelled attention, and soon surpass! 
all the other players in the affections of the publ 
Her mail each day is larger than that received | 
President Wilson. 

Like most stage folk, Mary’s name is not her ri 
one. Her own name is Gladys Smith; but when s 
made her début on the speaking stage at the age 
five, it was changed to Mary Pickford. 


Photograph by Witzel 


HERE is Julian Eltinge as he appears off the stage. 
Nothing feminine about this husky-looking chap, is 
there? Yet he is the most famous “female imperson- 
ator” in the world. Even blasé New York audierices 
never get used to the wonder of seeing him as woman, 
lovely woman. 

Julian Eltinge is thirty-four years old. It is just 
twenty years since he first played a woman’s part in 
an amateur performance in Boston. He made such a 
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hit that he was soon on the professional stage—but 
always as a perfect lady. 

He doesn’t look as if he had a hidden sorrow. But 
he has! He weighs one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 
If he didn’t cut his rations to the point of semi-starva- 
tion he would weigh two hundred; and that is no figure 
for a lady. So he breakfasts on a roll and buttermilk; 
lunches on the same, minus the roll; and after the 
theater at night has just one man-sized meal. 


| Who Do You Think This Is? 


© Lumiére Studios 


WELL—this is Julian Eltinge, too! Here you see 
him as he appears in the rôle of “The Fascinating 
Widow." Lillian Russell taught him the art of make- 
up. When Geraldine Farrar and certain other well- 
known actresses go forth to buy gowns, they take him 
along so that he can pick up points about dressing. 
His own wardrobe—the feminine portion of it—con- 
tains one hundred and seventy-five costumes, which 
are insured for forty thousand dollars. Of course, he 


would hate to lose all those clothes. But the worst 
of it would be that, if he did, he would have to be 
fitted for one hundred and seventy-five more. That 
thought is one of the few things that take away his 
appetite. 

He is always studying women: their walk, their 
gestures, their voices. And the curious part of it is 
that in his own person he is not in the least feminine, 
but is a fine, manly, athletic fellow. 
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Photograph by Blank and Stoller, N. Y. C. - 


Charles P. Steinmetz—W ho Says: 


“THE big men of the day are always discontented, 
always questioning everything, never accepting any 
truth just because everyone else believes in it. That 
is the secret of the success of Thomas A. Edison, one 
of the greatest men I have ever known. It is a part of 
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Thomas A. Edison's life never to be satisfied, and that 
is why he stands where he is to-day. The man who is 
hard to satisfy moves forward. The one who sits back 
comfortably and is contented with what he has accom- 
plished moves backward." 


The World Belongs to the 


Dissatisfied 


Maybe you don’t believe that—well, if you think it through, 
you will find that it's true ' 


By Charles P. Steinmetz 


WHO IS STEINMETZ? 


F YOU should ask that question of 
the average man, he would answer: 
“Isn’t he the fellow that makes a 
undred thousand dollars a year with the 
General Electric Company? : 

There are not many “hundred thousand 
dollar men" and that is the label which, 
in the popular mind, identifies Charles 
P. Steinmetz. 

But to the scientist the name for which 
that middle initial stands is more signifi- 
cant. It is ^Proteus;" and if ever a man 
was truly “protean” in his achievements 
Steinmetz is such a man. 

He was born in Breslau, Silesia, and was 
educated there and at Berlin and Zurich. 
He is one of the most remarkable elec- 
trical engineers in the world. Only a little 
over four feet in height, he is one of the 
biggest men in America by the sheer power 
of his brain. 

In 1887 he came to this country, prac- 
tically penniless. Six years later he be- 


HERE is a Turkish proverb to 

the effect that the world belongs 

to the dissatisfied. : 

Ibelieve in this saying absolutely. 

For to me the one great under- 
lying principle of all human progress is 
that "divine discontent" which makes 
men strive for better conditions and im- 
proved methods. 

Robert Fulton was dissatisfied with the 
old method of moving vessels by sails. 
The result of his dissatisfaction is the 
modern steamboat. Stephenson was sure 
that a quicker and better way to travel on 
land could be found. The result of his 
discontent was the railroad engine. 

I can say with the utmost truth that 
none of the things I have done would have 
been accomplished by me if, from my very 
earliest days, I had not been filled with a 
spirit of dissatisfaction and discontent. 

My very coming to America was caused 
by this spirit within me. If I had not been 
discontented with conditions in Germany 
I should not have had to leave that coun- 
try as a political exile. I might have been 
there still, aiding, perhaps, in the fight 
against democracy. - 

In my association with the big men of 
the day I have found that these men are 
always discontented, always questionin 
everything, never accepting any truth 
just because everyone RES believes in it. 

hat is the secret of the success of Thomas 
A. Edison, one of the greatest men I have 


came chief engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Company, in which he now holds 
the position of chief consulting engineer. 
He is, in fact, foremost among the men 
who have made that tremendous organi- 
zation. 

Fewer patents are in his name, perhaps, 
than in the name of Edison; but it is 
the scientific principles discovered by 
Steinmetz that have made many of the in- 
ventions of Edison and others possible. 
For instance, his ‘Theory and Calculation 
of Alternating Current Phenomena" 
caused a veritable sensation in scientific 
and engineering circles by opening up a 
new field previously unthou he of. 

He himself vehemently disclaims any 
especial credit either for the success of the 
General Electric Company or the advance- 
ment of electrical engineering. He says he 
has merely done a part of the work to 
which many men in many places, each 
laboring in his own sphere, have contrib- 
uted. but his colleagues, the big, com- 
manding figures in his profession, hold no 


ever known. The public knows Mr. Edi- 
son only by the results he has achieved. 
But those who have looked behind the 
scenes know that he has been able to 
achieve these wonders because of his per- 
petual questioning, by his constant seek- 
ng to improve the thing he is working on. 

t is part of Thomas A. Edison’s life 
never to be satisfied, and that is why he 
stands where he is to-day. The man who 
is hard to satisfy moves forward. The one 
who sits back comfortably and is con- 
tented with what he has accomplished 
moves backward. 

Through my years of experience I have 
come to see that one can never rest in this 
game of life, because it is a race that is 
never-ending. Those who are in front of 
the pack have learned this truth early in 
their careers, and that is why they are in 
front. The men in the rear are the easil 
satisfied, the ones who are content wit 
little. Such men will always be in the rear 
until they become unsatisfied and begin to 
sprint to catch up with the others. And it 
isn’t a wise thing to delay that sprint too 
long, for there is such a thing as becoming 
flabby through lack of exercise. 

It was this instinct of discontent that 
made me seek the company of socialists in 
Breslau, Germany. Intolerance, hostility 
to progress and experiment, and the pas- 
sion for doing things the way our grand- 
fathers did seemed to clog all the wheels. I 
felt as if the world were standing still, 


name in the world higher than that of 
Steinmetz. 

Physically one of the frailest and most 
handicapped of men, his prodigious ca- 
pacity for work and his joy in his work are 
not the least extraordinary of his gifts. 
His heart is as big as his brain. Person- 
ally heisone of the simplest, most straight- 
forward of human beings. He was elected 

resident of the Common Council in 

chenectady on the Socialist ticket with- 
out so much as making a speech, soliciting 
a vote or kissing a baby. 

In addition to his scientific and tech- 
nical works he has written a book on 
social and political economy called *Amer- 
ica and the New Era.” ‘The degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred upon him 
honoris causa by Harvard in 1902. He is 
also a Ph. D. of Union University, 
Schenectady, where he was for years pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering and where 
he now holds the chair of electrophysics. 
He was president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, 1901-2. 


and as my mind developed and I learned 
to think, I came to see that these condi- 
tions were not inevitable, that they were 
not the will of God, and that they could 
very definitely be remedied. 


IN THOSE days it was an exciting and 
romantic thing to be a socialist in Ger- 
many. Bismarck was making life interest- 
ing for the socialists, breaking up their 
clubs and their meetings, and jailing chem 
whenever he could find opportunity. I was 
on the staffs of three socialistic newspa- 
pers in Breslau, and because of that fact 
the Government tried to induce the faculty 
of the unen which I was attending 
to expel me. he professors promised 
to make me stop my socialistic work, but 
as they secretly sympathized with many 
of my views they continued to postpone 
the date of my expulsion. 

But even my good friends could not 
prevent the inevitable and I learned one 
day that there was a warrant out for my 
arrest. So I arranged to visit a friend near 
the Austrian border, bought a return 
ticket so that the police would think I was 
surely coming back, and then I slipped 
into Tyrol, and thence to Switzerland. 

When I left Breslau, I had the fullest 
intentions of coming to America at once. 
But I did not do so. I spent a year in 
Zurich, where I studied mechanica ERE 
neering, supponing myself meanwhile by 
writing articles for technical papers. I was 
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fond of Switzerland, and would probably 
have remained there if there had not been 
so many young men with just as much 
ability as I. America seemed to be a 
broader field for my work, and so I came 
to this country to seek employment, and 
also freedom for my political ideals. 

But, surprising as this statement may 
seem, I think there were more liberty and 
freedom in Switzerland at the time than 
there were in America. I did not find the 
America of the eighties such a wonderful 
home of freedom as people imagine. Many 
of the petty things that in Germany a man 
was forbidden by law to do or be were in 
America forbidden by public opinion. It 
was not illegal to be a socialist, but no 
man could be one and be considered re- 
spectable or admitted to positions of trust. 


]'9RTUNATELY I came to this country 
when technical education was at a low 
standard. I knew very little English, but 
I had a sound technical education. 
sound, indeed, that I found I need have 
little fear of competition in my own par- 
ticular field. I had a few letters of intro- 
duction, and one of the first I presented 
was to Rudolph Eickemeyer, the man to 
whom the electric railways of to-day owe 
more than to any other engineer. 
Eickemeyer gave me a job in his plant 
as a draughtsman at two dollars a day. 
Although he was an older man, our 
thoughts, tastes, and work were practi- 
cally the same. He, too, was one of the dis- 
satisfied and had fled, an exile from Ger- 
many, during the revolution of 1848. 


In his work, as in his political activities, 
Eickemeyer accepted nothing without 
question. Consequently he was a pioneer 
in electrical research and contributed 
discoveries invaluable to its progress. If 
he had been contented to accept the con- 
ditions as they were, he, too, might have 
remained in Germany. But if he had, the 
electric railway of to-day would not be 
what it now is. So you see, there is an- 
other instance of the magic of divine dis- 
content. . 

It was only the other day that I was 
speaking to a young friend who has shown 
unusual ability in scientific investigation 
along the lines I am most interested in. | 


was telling him of Eickemeyer and how, ` 


because his plant was a small one, there 
was every chance for close personal rela- 
tions existing between him and myself. 

“ But that is not true to-day,” he argued. 
“The growth of large corporations has 
changed all of that business of personal 
relationship. À young fellow has no chance 
in a large corporation to-day." 

Now, nothing can be further from the 
truth. It is true that the big corporation 
has diminished the personal relations be- 
tween employer and employee, but, on the 
other hand, it has multiplied the em- 
ployee's opportunities a hundredfold. At 
the Eickemeyer plant in 1887 we made 

ractically everything in one department. 
The General Electric Company in 1917 
has over a hundred. 

Of course, the corporate organizations 
are still crude and imperfect, and there 
are many chances to "get lost" or to get 


sid Says: 


into "blind alley" positions, doing only 
one kind of work, and staying at that work 
forever; but, on the other hand, think of 
the positions of power, the big jobs that 
await the men of ability in large industrial 
corporations. And the man who gets into 
a blind alley job does not have to stay 
there unless he so wishes. If he has im- 
agination enough to become discontented, 
he will soon move into a better job. 
These blind alley jobs are an inevi- 
table part of every big industrial machine. 
There must be someone to do the mechan- 
ical bits, calling for no skill, and conse- 
quently for no high rate of pay; but that 
someone does not necessarily have to be 
you. There is no law that says that once a 
man gets into a blind alley job he is 
doomed for life. The same principle that 
makes one who has fallen accidentally into 
a river fight his way to the top to get the 
blessed air and to preserve his life should 
be working within a man as soon as he sees 
he has fallen into one of these jobs. Be- 
cause, if you examine the psychological re- 
action of a man who falls into a river, you 
will see that the same principle can be ap- 
plied. The man who suddenly finds him- 
self under water, even though he be a good 
swimmer, becomes exceedingly dissatis- 
fied with his position at the moment. Dis- 
content of the nth degree is working within 
him, and he does everything to fight his 
way to the top, seizing a rope, a piece of 
wood, a boat, anything, in fact, to relieve 
him from his predicament. In other words, 
his discontent is so powerful that it forces 
him to use every (Continued on page 76) 


Here is the reason some men 
appear so marvelously able 


sand-dollar-a-year consulting engineer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, tells us on the preceding 
page that men don’t do big things until they grow discon- 
tented. He quotes an old Turkish proverb—that the 


C P. STEINMETZ, the hundred-thou- 


world belongs to the dissatisfied. No truer word was . 
ever spoken. 

There is another fact that ought to be brought out in 
this connection: The big differences between human 
beings do not lie in ability and intelligence. People come 


nearer being equal in brains than we imagine. The 
really big variations lie in force and ambition. One man 
achieves a thousand times as much as another—not 
because he is a thousand times as smart, but because he 
is a thousand times more determined. 

On no other theory can you explain the sudden rise of 
the “ordinary man." Yet we see it all the time. Look 
around your neighborhood and you will find plenty of 
cases. The "ordinary man" who begins to rise at un- 
precedented speed does so because he suddenly gets a 
vision, develops a desire, sees a goal. Having done this, 


he begins to travel at a pace which he has never shown 
before. 

Strange forces give men purpose, and jar them into 
action. Love, pride, sorrow, fear—all sorts of hidden 
feelings are responsible for the shaking of men out of 
ruts and into fields of undreamed-of achievement. More 
than one big success finds its real origin in the personal 
disappointment of some man— perhaps over a college 
education he couldn't get, or a toy he couldn't afford, or 
a trip he was not able to make. Of course some men are 
“downed” by such emotions, but others are “made” by 
them. 

Most men have perfectly good boilers in them, and 
fine equipment. But so many never get up steam and go 
anywhere! They don't want to go anywhere. They just 
stand still—waiting for a call from within to “get a move 
on." The call is likely to come any time. If your call is 
late in coming, why not ring up your inner self and ask 
him if he can't think of some place he would like to go? 
It's a shame to have all that expensive machinery and 
not use it. 


This is by Pelley, who wrote “Wanted—A Younger and More 
Practical Man" in the March number, “Bud Jones—Small 
Advertiser" in the February number, and “Aunt Julia" in the 
January number. More stories by the same author are coming 


Through Thick and Thin 


The story of a man who stood by his friend 
By William Dudley Pelley 
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AIN'T nothin’ but a plain old plu 
of a newspaper compositor, and i 
ain’t got much call to be talkin’ about 
the Hon. William Talbott Bitts, of 
New York; but when I picked up a 

aper the other day and seed that Willie 
bad addressed the New York Newspaper 

Publishers Association, why I just had. to 

smile kinda grimly. "Cause if any man 

knows anythin’ about that duty in this 
country, the Hon. William Talbott Bitts 
does. It was when he was workin’ on 
the Paris “Evening Telegraph” with the 
rest of us that he learned it. And it was 
what he did while he was learning what 
duty is that made us call him “The 

Softie.” 

Sam Hod gave Willie his first job on the 
“Telegraph.” Sam looked more like an 
ordinary physician than a newspaper edi- 
tor. He was tall and slim and middle-aged 
and wore a Van Dyke beard, a worried 
look, and a vest that always needed 
mendin’ under the arms. He'd taken the 
“Telegraph” when it was a weekly spelled 
with an “a,” and there’d been times when 
Sam had gone to the cash drawer after 
payin’ off and found a dime with a hole in 
1t and a one-cent stamp for his week's ay. 
But he'd never missed a pay roll, and he d 
been sent for three consecutive terms to 
the legislature, so he was a successful 
newspaper publisher. 


WELL one August mornin’ Sam got a 
letter from a kid up-state somewhere 
that needed work. He'd taken a news- 
paper job up here in Vermont, and, the 
first thing he knew, several New York 
City folks that wanted some concessions 
from the legislature had picked Willie as 
the goat to run the paper for them in the 
town where they wanted some conces- 
sions. He fell for it. After the nature o' 
such deals, when they'd got what they 
wanted the New York crowd forgot they 
ever owned the sheet, and left Willie to 
face the creditors. 

I guess once on a time Sam Hod had 
been a young newspaper man, busted, 
with a wife and two kids to his personal 
account. For after he got that letter he 
shook his head sadly and reached for the 
telephone. He talked up the length o' the 
state with Willie, and later sent him 
money to bring him down so he could look 
him over. 

Well, Sam really needed a reporter, so 
he up an' give Willie the job. Willie 
boarded round town at first, the little 


wife and babies stayin’ at her mother's 
till Will had the price to catch up on his 
back rent and some local bills and get 
the furniture out o' soak. "Toward the 
cold of the fall he brought "em over to 
Paris and they set up housekeepin' in a 
little eight-dollar tenement. And the lit- 
tle wife put the babies to sleep in a clothes 
basket. 

It's Chinese cruelty to put it down. 
But I just plumb got to do it: they run 
out o' fuel one Thursday and had to skip 
along as best they could till Willie got 
ps off on Saturday afternoon. And the 

ouse got cold, and so did one o' the ba- 
bies. And it died. 

Yes, it died! Willie’s only little son! 
Just when it was big enough to run around 
the house and say cute things and pull 
breakables off the table, and seem like a 
human bein’. 


WILLE came to work rather quietly 
that afternoon, and tells Sam Hod 
what’s happened up to his house. 

And what does Sam do but bawl the kid 
out like he’d rifled the safe, because Will 
hadn’t come to him and borrowed an ad- 
vance on his week’s pay to keep the little 
eight-dollar tenement warm for the babies. 
Then he walks to the safe and shoves a 
shaky hand into the cash drawer and hauls 
out what's in there, without countin' it. 

“Take it," says Sam, not trustin' him- 
self to look the lad in the eyes. "And if 
you start thankin' me for it, PI kill you!” 

Well, it ain't necessary to drag out the 
agony. Willie and the littie wife got over 
it, same's oceans o' other men and their 
uncomplainin’ wives has got over similar 
sorrows ever since the world was new. 
Willie ain't the only man that ever lost 
a baby child. His wife ain't the only 
woman that ever took her recreation goin' 
up to a little grave on a hillside cemetery 
and layin' flowers on it. 

Then one night a man rings the bell o' 
the new house and the little wife let 
him into the parlor with the what-not in 
the corner and the crayon enlargements o' 
half a dozen aunts on the walls, and he 
asks her for William. 

Willie comes in, gags a couple o' times, 
and asks the little wife to beat it into the 
kitchen, for Willie lamped in a minute 
that he was entertainin’ royalty. His 
visitor was none other than bie Jim 
Thorne. 

Big Jim owned a mill in Paris, and he 
had suddenly conceived an awful longin’ 


to do good to his feller man in the legisla- 
ture. After that, Big Jim’s wife had it all 
doped out that Big Jim would be state 
auditor perhaps, then governor. Then 
Vermont would send him to the National 
Senate, and from there it was a cinch he 
would be President. Mrs. Big Jim was 
real set on it. 

“You’re the young man that’s been 
workin’ his head off on Sam Hod’s paper 
for twelve dollars a week, ain’t you?” 
says Big Jim. 

“I work there, yes,” says Will. 

“I suppose you think Hod’s just about 
the finest piece o' human flesh ever stood 
himself in shoes, don’t you?” says Thorne. 

“Yes,” says Will. : 

“Well,” says Big Jim, “I got a propo- 
sition to make you. I ain't the kind to 
mince words, either," says he. “Hod and 
me don't get along, you know that." 

“Yes,” says Willie. 

“I been watchin’ your work," says Big 
{ea I seen that you can wnite. Í 

told around town that you're a nice, 
likable little feller, and so I've come up 
to your house to make you a proposition, 
because I wanted to see if you lived mod- 
est and within your means, like a good 
business man should. I want to back you 
in another daily newspaper in this town.” 

“You want to—what!” gasps Willie. 

“I got aspirations to the legislature,” 
says Big Jim. “I want newspaper sup- 
port, and I can’t get it—from Sam Hod. 
So, bein’ flush just now, I took ten thou- 
sand out o' the business for a newspaper 
o my own. Er—that is, yours! I don't 
want any part o' it," says he. “It might 
damn me if it was known. I’m simply 
goin' to draw a certified check for ten 
thousand dollars, payable to you. You're 
to take it, invest a couple o' thousand in a 
little newspaper outfit and have the rest 
to get started up on. I don't ask nothin' 
—at any time. "Absolutely nothin’. You 
know there's a good openin' for another 
paper in this town," he says. 


ID Will know it? You bet he knew it. 

He had his nerve back by now, did 
Will. He was slowly gettin' back his pep 
and impatient to take hold o' Sam's dirty 
old office and make a modern newspaper 
out o' it. Will was just itchin' to see the 
“Telegraph” printed well, advertisers’ 
cuts made to print plain, so’s they’d feel 
they'd got their money's worth and come 
back. it give him a pain to see folks come 
in the office with business and be made to 
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Then he walks to the safe and hauls out what's in there, without countin' 
it. “Take it," he says. ‘‘And if you start thankin' me for it, I'll kill you!”’ 


wait till Sam Hod got through discussin' 
cabbages with some long-haired angora 
from a couple o' miles back into the brush, 
before they got waited on. 

“There ain't no hurry about this," says 
Big Jim. “Im a long-headed man, I am," 
he says. “I ain’t runnin’ for the legisla- 
ture till a year from next fall, anyhow. 
But I want you should get busy on startin' 
this sheet, so's nobody'll get wise that 
I'm offerin’ to start you in if you'll give 
me the proper publicity when the time 
comes. There's an election comes in be- 
tween first, and you can support Hod's 
candidate just to throw folks off the scent. 
Take your time," says he. “Think it 
over. And don't ever come to my office 
or talk with me over the 'phone about it," 
says he; "we'll put the whole deal through 
by letter and the price is absolute secrecy.” 


HEN he'd gone, Will busts out into 

the kitchen, gets the little wife 
around the waist and pretty near squeezes 
her into two pieces. 

“Its come, Mary,” says he. “It’s 
come! It’s come! I behaved myself in 
this place," says he. "I've made good 
and got a reputation for honesty and in- 
tegrity. That man that was just in there 
was Mr. Thorne o' the Thorne Mills," 
says he. "He's offered to let me have ten 
thousand dollars o' real money to start a 
paper right here o’ my own in Paris— 
without no strings tied to it! Think o' it, 
Mary," says he. 

He loosed up on the little wife and stood 
off and looked at her. There was triumph 
in his eye. He felt at last he stood on the 
threshold o' bein' able to give her all she'd 


been denied in takin' a chance on him by 
marryin' so young. 

Suddenly the luster went out o' his eye. 
The laugh froze on his lips. His mouth 
handed. He gave a sharp intake o' 
breath as though he’d been run through 
with a knife, and he says in a hoarse whis- 
per: 

“T can take enough business away from 
Sam Hod to run him out. Then I'll have 
this whole field to myself. But—but do I 
want to?... Would I run Sam Hod out o' 
business?" 

The thing hit him like a flyin’ pane o' 
glass. 

Sam Hod might o' had his faults about 
runnin' his business. Maybe there was 
times when he was so cleaned out by the 
pay roll that there was one dime with a 
hole in it and a one-cent stamp left in the 
cash drawer. 

But Sam Hod had run his hand in the 
cash drawer and given him the contents 
without countin', the day his baby died. 
Sam Hod had picked him up ai Ga he 
didn’t have the price to move his furniture 
out into the back yard. It would be a 
fine way to treat him, wouldn’t it—turnin’ 
round and startin’ an enterprisin’, breezy 
little sheet for Hod’s enemies—probably 
injurin’ Hod so hard it would put him out 
o' business! 

Yes, sir! In the flash o' an eye, as he 
stood lookin’ down into the beamin', 
proud face o' the little wife, it all come 
over him that never in a thousand years 
could he knife the man that'd given him a 
boost at the hardest, roughest time o' his 
career. 

“Oh, Mary,—I can't do it! I forgot!— 


I can't doit. I ought to told 
him so—Mr. Thorne!” 

All through the night he 
rolled around, nearly 
stranglin’ himself in the 
bedclothes, as he fought it 
out with himself. It was a 
chance o' a lifetime, and 
deep in the dark, with the 
little wife at last sleepin' by 
his side and the remainin' 
baby breathin' soft-like and 
tender in the little cot in the 
corner, the poor lad just 
let his imagination go riot 
into the creatin' of the little 
outfit. But when he'd 
thought it all opt, got the 
whole thing up and runnin’ 
—in his mind—come the 
dull, sickenin’ thud o’ real- 
ization. It could never, 
never be! He'd as soon 
think o' sellin’ his wife's 
weddin' ring. He'd just got 
to stand by Sam Hod. He'd 
write the next day and tell 
Big Jim so! 


WELL he got up the 


next mornin’ and he 
really did write the letter. 
He explained it all as best 
he could, called it a bad job, 
mailed it, and tried to for- 
get. 

Big Jim must o' got the 
letter around noon, because 
promptly at two o'clock the 
postman brought round to 
the house a plain envelope 
and inside it was a letter 
from Big Jim Thorne. 

When Will got home that night, he 
opened it up and read Thorne's compli- 
ments. And do you know what Big Jim 
had writ? He says just this: 

“Tm glad I found you out in time. Your 
loyalty’s commendable,” says he, "but 
business men have got to have some guts! 
Yau're a darned softie to let a little sen- 
timent stand in your way o’ gettin’ a 
stake,” he says. 

Well, that letter sort o’ busted Will up, 
particularly so because that day he'd 
spelled somebody's name wrong in a local 
and the somebody'd called up and give 
Sam Hod the dickens. Sam'd got sort o' 
used to Will by this time and thought he 
could say any old thing to him, and said it. 

Nine weeks after Will had got that let- 
ter from Big Jim, callin’ him a softie, a 
strange chap from a Boston paper breezed 
into town, rented one o’ them stores under 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and the metropolis 
was quite properly startled by the an- 
nouncement that Paris was goin’ to have a 
new daily. 

Will just wrote one letter to Boston, 
and learned that the chap previously had 
been holdin’ down a common reporter's 
icp and didn’t have enough cash when he 
eft to buy a composin’ stick—only just a 
commendable amount o’ executive ability 
and the knowledge o’ how to hold down a 
desk job. It was all Willneeded. He knew 
where the Boston chap got his cash, all 
right. 

So poor Willie went on his rounds, col- 
lectin’ his cat-and-dog items one weary 
day after another, and seein’ plans goin’ 
merrily forward in the store under the 
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Odd Fellows’ Hall for the bringin’ out o' 
the opposition sheet. 

Well, the new Paris ‘Evening News” 
come out for the first time. And for the 
first time Sam Hod found out how popular 
he wasn't—in certain quarters. You 
know, he'd sort o' been runnin' his paper 
independently, on account o' havin' a 
clear field. Then again, he always got by 
financially by givin' the public a paper 
that wasn't worth a cent more than just 
what the subscribers and advertisers paid 
for. He figured up his earnin's and con- 
trived to make his expenses just a little 
less. On theother hand, this Boston feller 
come from a desk job, and was out to see 
how good a paper he could get out the 
first year in order to make an impression 
and land the business from his competitor. 

Sammy Bogle, the lad o' all work, was 
the first chap to get the sack in the “Tele- 
graph" office when the screws o' competi- 
tion and lost patronage commenced to 
pinch. Then Hod laid off one o' the girls 
that worked the afternoon and evenin' 
shift on the one worried, overworked lino- 
type. He made Jenny Weeks do it all and 
used more boiler-plate. You see, he sim- 
ply reefed more sail to keep his expenses 
under earnin's all the time, whereas, with 
the lost finances showin’ in the ‘‘Tele- 
graph’s” make-up like great bullet holes, 
the “News” simply flew higher and higher 
with features and stories and foreign news. 
At the end o' the fourth month it com- 
menced to simmer to a proposition o' Hod 
keepin' his remainin' slender income at all 
until Jim Thorne's ten thousand was 
spent. Then would come the real battle 
o' which was to survive. 

'The next thing that happened, after 
every soul had been canned that could 
possibly let the paper come out without 
'em, Hod cut all our wages just one third. 

I see Willie goin' about with a unhappy 
expression, and I just knew that he 
couldn't afford that cut. But he couldn't 
afford to pick up his household things and 
get out o' town, either. He simply had to 
take the medicine. 

And Willie sacrificed; and 
Hod's finances grew worse; 
and the “News” come out 
in six pages every night. 


HERE was one more 

test come for Will. He 
was goin’ past the “News” 
office one noon on his way 
to dinner and a gold ring 
tapped on the plate glass. 
It was the young boss o' the 
new sheet, Fieldin. He 
motioned for Will to come 
in. 

Will went in.  Fieldin' 
anked a chair round for 
im and shoved a cigar in 

his face. 

**You're too good a chap 
to be slavin' away over in 
that wobblin’ old news- 
paper office, bo. Would you 
take it unkindly if I asked 
you to come on over here 
and work with me?" says 
Fieldin’. 

“How much would you 

a y ?” was the first question 
that Will busts right out 
with before he thought. 

“I can give you twenty 


dollars a week to start," Fieldin' says. 

If he'd smashed Will in the face he 
couldn't ’a’ startled him more into a real- 
ization o' what he was up against. 

“Twenty dollars a week?” says he 
thickly. The poor lad then was gettin’ 
only eight. Think o’ it! Eight dollars! 
And if he'd wanted, he could o' been right 
there in Fieldin's shoes. 

“Twenty dollars a week,” says Fieldin’. 
He was a skinny little cigarettist with an 
eyebrow on his upper lip for a mustache 
that looked like the substance o' things 
hoped for, but not seen. “This burg's 
eatin’ this sheet alive," says he. “I figure 
Hod won't last three months longer, and 
you're too valuable a man to the local 
newspaper game to lose." He dropped his 
eyes as Will's met his. “But you got to 
take it at once,” says he. “The offer don't 
hold if you wait till Hod’s busted. This is 
a fight to put my competitor out o' busi- 
ness, and knowin' you're his right-hand 
man I want to give dm a good stiff body- 
punch by takin’ you away; I don't mind 
admittin’ it." 


ILLIE was tired—oh, so tired. He 

was tired o' gettin' only his eight 
dollars a week, dead o' Hod’s peevishness 
o’ late, tired o' the hungry stare in his little 
wife'seyes. He was almost on the verge o' 
yieldin’. Hod didn't owe him anything 
and was workin' him like a dog. He 
didn't owe Hod— 

Didn't he owe Hod anything? All the 
things Hod had done for him came flood- 
ing back. 

“Yes,” says Will, so hoarsely that it 
hurt, “I am his right-hand man. He stood 
by me when he was prosperous. I’m 
standin’ by him when he’s goin’ through 
trouble. I stand by Sam Hod to the 
very last shot, and if he goes down, I’ll 
go down with him—with colors flyin’ 
and our band playin’! Lemme out o' this 
place, before f bust you on the nose!” 

Along about the middle o' March 
Hod commenced to show signs o' real 
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distress. He'd put up all the fight he was 
able, and got by somehow. But the end 
was in sight for him. It’s strange how 
long an established business can keep goin' 
along on its own momentum before it 
busts. 

On the first o' April—what a day to 
bust!—not a scrap o' paper was there in 
the “Telegraph” office to print the paper 
on; not a dollar's worth could Hod get, 
for he already owed more than the paper 
house in Troy ever expected to collect. 
And when a newspaper ain't got any paper 
to come out on and misses an issue, be- 
lieve me, it's a quick curtain. 

So the curtain was rung down on the 
first o' that month, and Piod sat in his 
office with his head in his hands. There 
was a dollar and seventy-three cents cash 
on hand, and everybody in the place 
growlin’ for coin o' real spendable qual- 
ities. 

“Well, Will,” says Hod, “it’s come, for 
fair. For fourteen years I been publishin’ 
this paper without missin’ a pay day. And 
I’m plumb annihilated.” oe 

They was sittin’ in the dark o' the twi- 
light, for the company had turned off the 
current. And every once in a while poor 
Sam had to rise and go into the hall with 
pain in his heart and tell a perplexed and 
sarcastic boy that there warn’t goin’ to be 
no ‘‘Telegraphs” for delivery that night. 

“I wish—I wish,” says Willie bitterly, 
“that I'd took up Thorne’s offer. Then— 
instead o' it bein’ Fieldin’ across the street 
gloryin’ in your bustin’, it’d be me, and I 
could make you a white-man’s offer to 
combine and solve the problem together.” 

“Thorne’s offer!" repeats Sam, puzzled. 
* What offer are you talkin’ about, young 
man?” 

Well, Will see he'd let the tabby out o° 
the sack, so there was nothin’ more to do 
but confess the whole mess. 

Sam Hod—a man who was gray at the 
temples, a man who'd been three times 
elected to the legislature, and a governor 
o' the state—he just laid his head over on 
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“I can take enough business away from Sam Hod to run him out. Then 
I'll have this whole field to myself. But—but do I want to? . . Would I run 
Sam Hod out o' business?" The thing hit him like a flyin’ pane o' glass 
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“I was talking it over with my wife to-night. 
She says I’m plumb mush—all above my ears. 


that could be trusted with any amount o’ cash?’ 


his arm when Will was through and fights 
himself like a maniac to keep from bustin’ 
right out blubberin’ like a woman. 

He controlled himself. He got up and 
grabbed Will’s hand. 

* Called you a softie, did he? Well, if I 
ever recover from this, son, believe me 
you're goin’ to be well paid for all that 
you have done.” 

* You've paid me already, in advance, 
Mr. Hod, when I was down and out,” 
says Will. 

“Come,” says Hod, “‘let’s get out o' this 
damnable hole. That telephone bell and 
the inquisitive kids will drive me crazy. 
Thorne and Fieldin' has licked us, but 
we'll take our beatin' like men. Come 
down to Lawyer Sawbourne's office with 
me, Will. It's good just to have your 
company." 

They went out into the street. . There 
was a mob of boys there— "Telegraph" 
boys and "News" boys. There was a 
shout and a rush when the lads saw Hod. 

"Hey? What's th' matter with all the 
papers in this town to-night?" one o' 
them lads demanded. “We can't get no 
papers over to the ‘ News’ office, neither." 

“Why not?" asked Hod mechanically, 

“I dunno! There's a gang o' men in 
there—Big Jim Thorne and a lawyer from 
the Kingston Buildin' and three or four 
other men." 

“I bet they gone busted!" announces 
another kid. 

Well, Hod looks at Will and Will looks 
at Hod. Hod nods his head toward the 
“Telegraph” office, and the two o' them 


turn around and go back into the office. 

Hod goes to the "phone and calls up the 
* News" office. 

“Ts Mr. Thorne there?" says he. 

Seems Big Jim was, because he an- 
swered the 'phone immediately, and the 
way he snapped ''Hello!" into the re- 
ceiver made the wire buzz. 

*Where are to-night's papers?" says 
Hod, fakin' to be a news-stand agent. 

“There ain't goin’ to be no ‘News’ to- 
night," yells Big Jim into the receiver. 
“Tell all your customers that Fieldin’ saw 
a bust-up comin', scuttled the ship and 
flew. There won't be no more ' Newses' 
until the books have been gone over and 
we know how much money he's lost, and 
how much more it'l take to put this 
wrecked plant on its feet." 

** Jumpin' Judas!" says Hod, the re- 
ceiver droppin’ with a thud to the desk. 
“The ‘News’ has gone busted, on the 
same night, and both o' us chose April 
Fool’s day to pull it off!” 


'T EIGHT o'clock that evenin' come a 
ring at the doorbell. Will didn't 

bother to light a lamp. He expected it 
was one o' the newsboys ferretin' him out 
to know what was the matter that the 
“Telegraphs” wasn't out. 

Instead, there stood the bulk o' Big 
Jim Thorne. 

“I want to talk to you, young feller,” 
says Big Jim. 

Tremblin’ all over, angry with himself 
and Big Jim without knowin’ exactly why, 
Will lets him in, and the little wife comes 


And she ups and calls me the softie. 
‘Jim,’ she says, ‘are you a bloomin’ 
fool? Don't you know that a lad that'd be that loyal to his employer would be a man 


And then I sees it for the first time” 


in with the cheery oil center- 
lamp. 

“About eighteen months 
ago I was in this room, and I 
made you an offer to start 
up that newspaper I after- 
ward got Fieldin' to run for 
me. You refused because 
you couldn't work against 
your boss, Sam Hod.’ 

"And you called me a 
softie," ill reminds him, 
puttin' all the harshness into 
the word he knows how. 

"Never mind that," says 
Big Jim, “I’m in a rush. I 
was talkin' it over with my 
wife to-night. And she 
ore and calls me the softie. 
She says I’m plumb mush 
—all i ibn my ears. ‘Jim,’ 
says she, ‘are you a bloomin’ 
fool? Don’t you know that 
a lad that’d be that loyal to 
his employer would be a 
man that could be trusted 
with any amount o' cash, 
any sort o' proposition” 
And then I sees it for the 
first time. I hear Hod's 
gone busted this very day, 
too. 

“Yes,” says Willie bit- 
terly. 

“Well, look ahere, you,” 
says Big Jim. “All’s the mat- 
ter with the ‘News,’ any- 
how, is that Fieldin’s cleared 
out with all the cash. I got 
plenty o' that to keep the 
pi goin’ till she recovers. 

ut there’s just got to be a 
issue got out to-night and 
the thing kept boilin’. There 
ain’t nobody in this town can do it but 
you. Webber, the foreman, quit a week 
ago. Both the printers is dead drunk, and 
there ain't no news nor nothin’ up. If 
you'll come down, take charge, get out a 
passable issue at this time o' night and see 
it’s delivered, to hold foreign advertising 
contracts, l'll put you in permanently 
there and I'll back you till you've made 
good.” 

“T won't do it,” says Will hotly. You 
see, at last he had Big Jim where he 
wanted him. “Mr. Hod and I are goin’ 
to tackle a new field together. The ‘ News’ 
busted us—both. We don’t want any 
part o' you.” 

“T sort o' expected you'd climb up on 
your high horse,” says Big Jim. “My 
woman told me to expect it and I come 
prepared. So long as the * News" 'll say a 
good word for me for the legislature this 
fall I don't give a hoot who you have for a 
partner. Go get Sam Hod if you want to 
—Tl’ll bury the hatchet with him before 
Ill be the laughin' stock o' this town, 
havin' it known that I'd backed a business 
that was a failure. Yes,” says he, “go tell 
Sam I'll meet him half way and bury the 
hatchet. Then you throw yourself into 
high gear steerin' for the News! office. 
Holy smoke, young feller, how’s this town 
goin’ to sleep to-night without knowin’ 
the local news? Name your own terms, 
young man. What I want is action." 

“What shall I do, Mary?” says Willie, 
turnin’ to her. 

“Take it,” says Mary. 

And Will took it. 


This complete “come across” 


by Corporal 


Holmes will be news—even to those who have 


read his book or heard him lecture. 


He has 


never before told his own personal story 


How the War Helped a “Quitter” 
to Make Good | 


By Corporal Holmes 


F I WERE the only man whom the 
war has made over, it might seem a 
big thing to me, but it wouldn't mean 
much to many other people. If this 
story were the only one of its kind, 
there wouldn't be any particular reason 
why I should tell it here and now. 
ut I know that what has 
happened to me is happen- 
ing to other men. 
know that there will be 
thousands more who ‘will 
find, as I did, that war does 
something to character 
which nothing else can do. 

Because I know this, I 
want to tell what I person- 
ally got out of it. In my 
book I have given stories 
of my experiences in the 
trenches. But the big thing 
that happened to me I am 
telling here for the first 
time. In order to make you 
understand it I must try to 
show what I was when I 
enlisted. - 

When I was three years 
old my father died. My 
mother married again and 
my stepfather and Í did not 
get on well together. I can 
say this now because since 
I came back from France, 
he and I are, at last, the 
best of friends. 

I used to think he was my 
enemy. As I look back now 
I realize that I gave him 

reason to dislike me. I 

ad what is called an un- 

governable temper. It was 

at least an ungoverned one, 
which is just as bad. 

Once my stepfather 
whipped me. I thought I 
did not deserve it, and perhaps I didn’t 
that particular time. ut there were 
plenty of other times when I did. How- 
ever, I was not only bitter about it then, 
with the secret, resentful bitterness of 
a child, but I was also afraid! I was in 
terror of another whipping, and I would 
tell any kind of a lie to escape it. 

Right there, I think, is the keynote 
of my life during the next fifteen years. 
To escape! To get away from whatever 

. L didn’t like! To sidestep unpleasantness! 
To slip out of a disagreeable situation! To 
take the easy way—or what seemed the 
easy way! All through my boyhood and 
my early manhood that was the one idea 
that ruled me. 


that I haven’t lost that thought of death. 
believe a day goes by that it doesn’t come to me. Proba- 
bly it has become a habit of mind. At any rate, I keep 
right on with it. It isn’t a morbid feeling. It is just that 
I came to realize that life is only a passing thing, and 
that whatever I want to make of it must be made 
right now.” 


When I didn’t like my school, I quit. 
When I didn’t get along at home, I packed 
up and left. When I wasn’t pleased with 
my work, I walked out. If I was repri- 
manded, I resented it. If I was punished, 
I was furious. I wasn’t bad at heart. But 
I was a quitter. I wouldn’t face things 


Have You Ever Had 


This Square Look at Yourself? 


Suppose every time you walked out of the house 
you positively knew that you would be in immediate 
danger of death. You would have a changed idea of 
life, wouldn’t you? Just so with the soldiers. 

Read what Corporal Holmes says: 


« HE one thing that did more for me than anything 

else was the constant thought of death. There 
is nothing in the world like that, to make a man take 
a square look at himself. This week may be the last you 


have to live. Sometimes it is ‘this day’; or ‘this hour’; 
even ‘this very minute.’ You get so that you live with 
that thought all the time. And under all the surface 
laughter and grumbling there is a desperate wish to 
square yourself with life. 

“Even now that I have come out of the war, I find 


and adjust myself to them. I would sim- 
ply duck. That was my program, and it 
ed in the end to actual disgrace. 


HEN I was twenty I enlisted in the 

Navy and was stationed at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. My enlistment 
was for four years—but I stayed thereonly 
fourteen months. Then I did the very 
same thing I had been doing all my life. 
I “didn’t like" my surroundings, and I 
calmly ran away from them. 

But this time my running away was a 
very different matter! It was desertion 
now: a crime and a disgrace. 1 had never 
before stopped to count the consequences 
and I didn't do it this time. But they 


I don't 


came just the same. It was a year before 
I was caught, but when that happened 
I was taken to Charlestown and tried by 
summary court-martial. begged for 
another chance to make good and, as it 
was a first offense, they took me back. 
This time I was sent to the “Nebraska.” 

But I did not make good. 

I don't try to excuse what 
I did. I don't even try to 
explain it. It was the same 
story all over again. I 
“didn’t like" my surround- 
ings and I simply wouldn't 
stick! Inside of a few 
months I had deserted 
again. And again, after a 
while, I found myself in the 
brig, awaiting trial—this 
time by a general court- 
martial. 

While I was there in 

rison I wrote to Franklin D. 

oosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. I had met 
him one summer at Cam- 
posee Island, where he 

ad a cottage next to m 
mother's. I told him that 
really would try to make 
good if they would give me 
another chance. But I 
begged him, if I couldn't 
have that, not to send me 
to the prison at Portsmouth 
but to the disciplinary bar- 
racks at Port Royal, South 
Carolina. 

It was several weeks be- 
fore I knew what was to be 
done with me, and in the 
meantime I was put back 
on the * Nebraska." Then, 
one day, the entire ship's 
company was assembled on 
i deck and I was called out 
before them to hear my sentence read by 
an officer. 

The order was that I be confined for a 
year and a half at hard labor in the Ports- 
mouth prison. But through Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt’s influence this sen- 
tence had been commuted to one year’s 
detention at Port Royal, at the end of 
which time I was to be restored to duty. 
If I could furriish a clean record for good 
conduct the twelve months’ detention 
would be reduced to eight, with the rest 
of the time on probation. 

This was less than four years ago! I 
had grown to manhood with a record 
which made my family and my friends, 
with few exceptions, feel that I was abso- 
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lutely hopeless. I can’t blame them. As 
I look back on it now, the whole thing 
seems incredible. I had brought sorrow 
' to those who loved me, and I had brought 
disgrace on myself. 

s than four years ago! I want to 
emphasize that fact because it makes the 
miracle that has happened to me seem 
all the more remarkable. That miracle, 
in a greater or less degree, is happening 
to thousands of other young men. It is 
a thread of gold in the pattern which 
war is weaving and which, to most 
people here at home, seems so black. 


WELL I went to Port Royal, 
and fortunately I was put into 
the sick bay as a hospital appren- 
tice. I say fortunately, because I 
liked the work and, above all, I 
liked the doctor in charge. What 
would have happened if I hadn't 
“liked” conditions I don't know. 
But I really wanted to make good, 
and the doctor helped me. 

Then, when I had been there 
about seven months, he was sent 
to Washington and another man 
took his place. From the very first, 
this new man and I were at cross- 
purposes. I was discouraged and 
unhappy and, as always, my first 
impulse was to get away from an 
unpleasant situation. But the new 
doctor, although he did not seem 
to like me, would not allow me to 
be transferred. So I stayed on. 

I had finished my eight months" 
detention and had to remain four 
months on probation before being 
restored to duty. It seemed at last 
as if I were going to come through 
all right. And then something hap- 
pened which showed me that there 
Is one thing a man cannot “duck,” 
and that is the record he has made. 
I found that a man reaps what he 
SOWS. 

This time I was the victim of cir- 
cumstances: but they seemed to 
convict me of wrong-doing. I was 
absolutely innocent of any inten- 
tion to break the rules, yet techni- 
cally I had done so. If it hadn't 
been for my previous record, prob- 
ably I could have cleared myself. 
But my record damned me. It was 
a case of my word against another 
man’s—and they would not take 
mine. 

I lost my allowance of time for 
good conduct and I was taken out 
of the hospital service and put at 
hard labor. 1 became sick in body 
and sore at heart. And, worst of all, 
at the end of the twelve months I 
was to be turned out of the navy 
with a dishonorable discharge! I am 
twenty-six now and that was less than 
three years ago. I was a man grown. And 
all that I had to show for my life up to 
that time was a record which would bear, 
as its crowning feature, the official stamp, 
“ Dishonorable.” 

As if this were not enough, I received 
word from my uncle that my mother was 
hopelessly ill and that, if I wanted to see 
her before she died, I must come at once. 
If I wanted to see her! In spite of all my 
recklessness and all my wrong-doing I 
had always loved my mother deeply; 
and now, when I tried to get permission 
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“to go to see her, just once more, and they 


wouldn't let me—I paid at last, in my 
own heart, for some, at least, of the un- 
happiness I had caused her. 

[core to Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt again; but the letter never reached 
him. -A man serving a sentence, as I was, 
is not permitted to write to a superior 
officer. 

I wrote to the doctor under whom I had 
worked and whom I had liked so much; 


The Empty Coat 
By Lon Brier 


*TJNAIN’T no use, a-hangin’ there, 
On its peg no more! 

Sleeves a-showin’ too much wear, 

Pocket badly tore. 

Prob'ly, when the war is done, 

It'll be too small. 

Guess he'll have another one— 

If he comes at all. 

But it's sacred in our eyes; 

Somethin' like a prayer; 

Now it looks so lonesome-wise, 

Jest a-hangin' there. 

Seems like yeste'day I stood, 

Watched him "bout his chores; 

Bringin’ in the kitchen wood, 

Stompin' 'cross the floors. 

Laughed to see him snoopin' aroun 1, 

Like he used to snoop, 

Whistlin' happy when he found 

Ma was makin' soup! 

Now that he ain't here no more 

Ma and me jest glance 

Up at that old coat he wore 

"Fore he went to France. 

Nights, when all the doors is shet, 

"Fore I go up-stair, 

Touch its sleeve an’ find it wet— 

Ma's be’n cryin’ there. 

Somethin's smartin’ my eyes, too, 

Have to wink 'em tight, 

When I whisper, “Proud ©’ you! 

Good night, lad! Good night." 


but, for the same reason, the letter was 
not sent to him. 

Those were the most unhappy weeks 
of my life. I thought I should. never see 
my mother again and I was utterly 
wretched and hopeless. But fortunately 
for me, the Port Royal barracks were 
needed then for other purposes, so the 
time of the few detentioners remaining 
there was shortened, and in October, 1915, 
I was released. 

I saw my mother twice before she died, 
and, in spite of her desperate illness, 
those talks with her are memories that I 
would not part with for anything. 


I was to learn, though, that I was not 
through paying for what I had chosen to 
make of my life. When my mother died 
in December I was not allowed to go to 
her funeral. Perhaps I needed even that. 
At any rate, in the days that followed I 
faced things as I never had faced them 
before. And my mother, gone from me 
though she was, seemed nearer to me then 
than she had been for years. 

I don't know anything about life after 
death. I only know that I was per- 
fectly conscious of my mother's 
influence when I decided to go into 
the war. lt seemed as if she was 
telling me that here was my chance 
to redeem myself. 

In February I went to England, 
working my passage on a horse 
boat. I have always had an un- 
reasoning terror of horses; one of 
those unconquerable obsessions 
with which some people are born. 
Under the circumstances, it was 
curious that I should deliberately 
choose to do that particular thing. I 
can't explain it except on the theory 
that it was the beginning of my 
attempt to fight out my own fight. 

The trip over was a nightmare. 
I think a morbid terror is the worst 
kind. And I was in morbid terror 
of those horses! The voyage lasted 
almost three weeks, and almost 
every hour of that time was a tor- 
ment to me. But it did me good. I 
learned that I could go through a 
thing if I had to; and that was the 
one lesson I needed. 

In England I enlisted—and there 
begins the story of my regeneration 
through war. I, who had never 
known what it was to submit my- 
self to discipline and to make the 
best of discomfort, to stick to a 
thing and to see it through, whether 
I “liked” it or not—I, the quitter, 
learned obedience, courage, per- 
sistence. And it was war that taught 
me these things. 


FTER two months’ training in 
England, I was sent to France. 
The first evening that we were in 
the front trenches, an officer came 
around asking for volunteers to go 
out with a raiding party. There 
were a dozen and more of us, hud- 
dled together in a muddy dugout 
when he came in, and I remember 
the pause that followed his request. 
I remember, too, the queer sound 
of my own voice when I broke rhe 
silence and said I would go. I had 
twenty-four hours to think it over, 
and I wondered a many times 
why I had offered myself—but I 
had; and again I learned that I could go 
trough a thing if I made up my mind to 
o it. 

The next morning those of us who were 
to be in the raid were taken back about 
a mile and given a rehearsal. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon we had a square 
meal—which we enjoyed even though it 
did seem like the attention shown a con- 
demned man when he is to be executed. 
Then we wrote our letters home. 

I suppose there have been millions of 
these “‘last letters” written during the 
war, for the men are always given the 
chance to do this whenever (hey are going 


. How the War Helped a "Quitter" to Make Good, by CORPORAL HOLMES 


into special danger. Generally the writer 
arranges that the letter-is not to be sent 
except in case of his death, for there is 
no need of worrying his family unnecessa- 
rily. But my own letter, which was to my 
uncle, was to be sent anyway, whether I 
came back or not. 

I did this because, even then, I felt that 
I had something to say that my people 
ought to know about. They did not need 
to be consoled for my death so much as 
they needed to be reassured about my 
life. It is a rather bitter thing to realize 
that your death, if it is an honorable one, 
may come as an actual relief to the very 
people who love you most. That is the 
way I felt about myself. What I wanted 
them to know here at home was that, 
whether I lived or died, I had new con- 
victions and a new purpose. 

I was facing Death—and I was also 
facing Life. And I believed I was going 
to be able to do it as I should. But those 
letters from the trenches would never be 
written if we were not facing death. It is 
that constant association with the thought 
of death that tears away the barriers 
between you and even those that are 
closest to you. 

I believe that the mothers and fathers 
in this country who are receiving letters 
from over there will say that these letters 
are a revelation to them. Your boys 
never used to write as they do now. These 
are not the casual notes they scribbled at 
college, nor the matter-of-fact epistles 
you received after they had gone to the 
city to work. After they have been over 
there longer, and the thought of death has 
become something that is never absent 
from their minds, you will find that you 
are only just beginning to know your boy. 


OMEHOW, the best side of a man is 

the one he takes the most pains to 
hide. He can't talk about the things he 
threshes out in secret. He doesn't tell 
you about his struggles with temptation. 
He'd almost bite his tongue off before 
he would admit that somewhere deep in- 
side of his heart or mind is an ideal that 
he is more or less intent on realizing. 

But when he thinks that he may die 
before he can do much about that ideal, 
he wants his mother and father to know 
that at least he did have one. The war 
may take your boy away from you—but 
it will also reveal him to you. When he 
feels that he may never have another 
chance, after he has sealed his letter, to 
tell his mother that he loves her, he isn't 
going to let that chance go by. Over there 
in the trenches, with the thunder of the 
guns and the screech of the shells, he can, 
and will, talk to you as he never did here 
at home. That will be one of the com- 
pensations of war. 

Well—I, too, wrote my letter home. 
And then, as we were told to get all the 
** kip” (sleep) we could, I sat down on the 
firing step and leaned my head—in my 
new “tin hat"—back against the side of 
the trench. I was supposed to be dozing, 
but I was really thinking about my 
mother. I did not see any vision of her, 
or hear her voice, but I was absolutely 
conscious of her presence. And, by the 
way, every time that I dreamed while I 
was in the trenches I dreamed of her. 

While I sat there, waiting for eleven 
o' clock, I wondered, too, how I would act 
when the signal (Continued on page 94) 
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CORPORAL R. DERBY HOLMES 


ORPORAL HOLMES has written “A Yankee in the Trenches,” which has had 
after another since it came out in January. He has lectured in many of ad one 
and everywhere he has won his audience by the straightforward, modest s ur lar, 
has told his experiences in France. Those who have read his book, or heard hie 1 n whi 
think they know fairly well what kind of a man he is. But the story, which bet Sure 
the first time, will show him in a new light. Not only has he fought the Hing ho here for 
himself! And he tells how the war helped him to win out. € has fought 
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What Makes the Tired 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND, the 
millionaire mining engineer, who 
has worked with all kinds of peo- 
ple in all parts of the world, made 
this observation not long ago: 

“One of the great troubles in busi- 
ness to-day is that there are too many 
tired people about. Everywhere you 
turn, you hear men saying how tired 
they are. It seems unnatural to me.” 

Shortly after that the head of a busi- 
ness concern whose activities reach into 
every state in the Union told me: 

“Whenever I hear a man complaining 
every day at the end of his work that 
he’s tired out, I fire him. Tired men are 
a drag on my business. I don’t want 
them on the pay roll.” 

Nevertheless, the newspapers nowadays 
have a lot of commiserating and sympa- 
thizing things to say about the "tired 
business man,” or the “T. B. M," as 
they call him, while theaters, cabarets, 
summer resorts and sanitariums adver- 
tise widely that they are spending their 
time, money and brains lavishly in the 
great work of resuscitating, rejuvenating 
and repairing the tired Tunes man. 
All of which is rapidly impressing on the 

ublic mind the idea that a business man 
is a fellow who rushes groaning and pant- 
ing to his office every morning, plunges 
madly into the job of doing three men’s 
work, staggers and totters through the 
day by the exercise of herculean strength, 
and at five o’clock in the afternoon falls 
under the wire a complete and whimper- 
ing wreck. 

et, nobody ever heard of “Charlie” 


Schwab, the steel king, complaining of. 


being tired. According to the newspapers 
at this writing, Thomas A. Edison is 
working day and night—getting about 
four hours’ sleep a night—perfecting a 
war invention. Neither he nor anybody 
else ever said he was tired. 

Alexander Graham Bell, who has hair 
as white as snow and hag turned some 
pretty tricks in his day, works 
until three or four o’clock every morning, 
and he emits no outcry about being used 


up 
WHEN a man says he is tired, he 

means that he is the victim of fa- 
tigue and that the requirements of the 
day's work have exhausted his mental 
and physical resources. Is this true? 
If it were, the victim of this terrific day 
would go home and fall into bed to re- 
cuperate from what he has suffered. 
But he does not. He does one of two 
things: either he spends the evening at 
home romping with the kids, or reading, 
or amusing Turself with some fad or 
game; or he goes out and puts in any- 
where from four to eight hours seeing a 
show, going to a roof garden, taking 
an automobile ride, dancing a good many 
miles, or playing cards. 

It turns out that he is not as tired as 
he thought he was. In fact, to all intents 
and purposes, he is not tired at all. If 
he were, he could not show up laughing 
and with the gleam of hearty enjoymenc 
in his eye at the end of a dance or an 
automobile ride, or whatever it is that 
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he has selected as a means of "killing 
time" before he chooses to go to bed. 
The man who is really fatigued has no 
desire to dance, does not want to 
bounced around in an automobile, does 
not care to sit through a play, feels an 
aversion to a game of cards. If he is 
really fatigued, there is only one thin 
he does want, and that is rest—rest an 
sleep. 
Show me a “tired business man,” and 
you will show me at the same time one 
who is not playing the game of life ac- 
cording to the rules, one who is "laying 
down” on his job, one who has not his 
soul in his work. For example: The 
hustling young fellow who walks fifteen 
miles in a day the first part of the month 
collecting rents in tenement houses does 
not get one half as “tired” as the young 
fellow who is of the same age and walks 
ten miles a day looking for a job, while he 
is haunted by the fear of not getting one. 
The man of thirty-five who ts launching 
a new business and is confident of its 
growth and success will do joyfully 
twice as much work in a day as another 
man of thirty-five who has surrendered 
himself to the idea that he will be nothing 
but a bookkeeper for the rest of his life, 
and that he hates the work of book- 
keeping. The day you are promoted you 
can “fairly eat up” the work which, 
when you were on a smaller salary, you 
felt was grinding you down to nothing. 


Now the question arises: Why do so 
many men think they are tired? 
They think so because man is ridiculously, 
incredibly and incessantly “suggestible.” 
He gets his ideas or the coloring of his 
ideas from his surroundings, from his 
environment, from his newspaper, and 
from the talk of his family and acquaint- 
ances. 

He reads in the newspapers about the 
“T. B. M.” His wife tells him, when he 
reaches home in the evening, that he 
must have had a hard day, for he looks it. 
And the man who works beside him has 
already said, "Gee whiz! this has been 
some day, hasn't it? I'm all tuckered out.” 
He has come home on the street car with 
men and women who were talking about 
how hard they worked and how weary 
they were. After that, of course, he is 
convinced. If all those people are worn 
out, why isn't he? He is, s Gro e! He's 
tired to death, and that job is working the 
life out of him! 

The easiest thing the average man does 
is to grow stale, to feel tired, to lose his 
spring. 

His alarm clock goes off, and he groans, 
wishes he could sleep a little longer, 
and finally drags himself out of bed be- 
cause he fears being fired if he is late. 
He goes into his office with listless step 
and glances at the clock—right there 
he has begun to figure how long it will be 
before he can get out for a smoke or for 
lunch, and how this day, like yesterday, 
is going to tire him. He goes through his 
work exactly as he walked into the room, 
listlessly. After lunch he looks at the 
clock and begins to feel tired. He looks of- 
tener as the afternoon wears away. 


By James 


He gets tired for exactly the same 
reason that, a few years ago, all the boys 
and a lot of the men could be heard 


. shouting or whispering, in every city 


from New York to San Francisco and in 
every village from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Great Lakes, “Oh, you chicken!" 
whenever they saw a pretty girl ap- 
proaching. He does it for the same rea- 
son that everybody hums or whistles 
the latest popular song, or reads the 
latest sensational novel, or wears a cer- 
tain color or cut of clothes. He gets 
tired because he, like everybody else, 
is “suggestible,” prone to think as his 
neighbors think. 

É an incredibly short time, if he has 
allowed himself to think he is tired every 
day, he is sure of it. He is convinced that 
he uses up at the office each day all his 
energy. But, as a matter of fact, it is prac- 
tically safe to say that no man ever uses up 
all his energy in a day’s work, no matter 
how long the working day may be—that 
is, if he is healthy. 

If you still doubt the influence of 
thought on how you feel at the end of the 
day, take the husky country boy eighteen 
years old. He goes out to plow a piece of 
“new ground.” After the handles of the 
plow have kicked him a couple of times on 
the thighs and dug him a few more times 
in the ribs, he feels distinctly tired, gives 
up in despair and reports to Father that 
the ground is too rough, rocky and rooty 
to be cultivated. j 

The following fall he goes to an agricul- 
tural college, makes the football team, 

s into the Thanksgiving Day game, has 
imself picked up and dashed against the 
pone: walked on, butted, kicked, thrown 

ackward “and forward, pummeled black 
and blue, and finishes the contest without 
ever having felt a blow. In great elation 
he wires Father that night: “We won, 
sixteen to three. Great game.” 

It’s all in the point of view. 


ONCE; when I was in a hospital, an 

undergraduate nurse informed me 

shat the work she had to do was killing 
er. 

“I am working nine solid hours a day," 
she confided. “Yesterday I wore a pedom- 
eter to show how much walking I have 
to do during my duty on this floor. It 
registered exactly eleven and one-half 
miles. Think of it!. I'm tired to death!" 

A few days later she said she had ob- 
tained permission to leave the hospital 
nurses home that evening to to a 
dance. Having been "worn out" by the 
work that made her walk more than 
eleven miles a day, she was radiant at 
the prospect of going out and dancing 
ten or fifteen more miles. Her new state 
of mind had uncovered a few more layers 
of energy. She was the feminine pres- 
entation of the “T. B. M." 

It is amazing, in view of all the excite- 
ment about the way people talk of modern 
life “tiring” business men, what people 
can accomplish when occasion demands. 


Business Man Tired? 


Hay, Jr. 


Theodore Roosevelt is a fine example of 
this. Everybody knows the apparently 
boundless extent of his energy; but as a 
youth he was delicate and sickly. I know 
an author who wrote a novel of ninety 
thousand words in twenty-one daye ene 
the book was published successfully. 
Frank H. Hitchcock, when he managed 
Taft's first fight for the Presidential 
nomination in Chicago, went six days 


laziness and weariness lift himself out of 
the rut? If he is healthy, he cannot do it 
by going to the seashore, by undergoing 
massage, by having electricity shot into 
him, by lying around in a sanitarium, by 
taking hot and cold baths, or by taking a 
trip. His regeneration must come from 
within, not from without. Instead of 
thinking how tired he is, he must begin to 
think that he is not so tired, after all. He 
must build up within himself the feeling of 

wer. But how? By educating his reason, 
D entertaining the proper and healthful 
line of thought. The education of the rea- 
son is the only royal road to the develop- 


have tried to think that way but I can't." 

Have you tried to think? Do you 
know what thinking is? Do you realize 
how much of the average man's so-called 
thinking is sheer waste? For instance, 
can you recall three things that you 
thought about while you were comin 
down-town in the car this morning! 
Real thinking is labor. That is one rea- 
son why so few people indulge in it. 
Try the experiment of thinking opti- 
mistically for thirty consecutive seconds 
to-morrow morning about your capacity 
for real work, without letting any ex- 
traneous ideas interfere with that line 


and five nights without going to bed and 
without getting more than an 
hour'srest during any oneofthose 
nights. Taft himself, handi- 
capped as he was by his heavi- 
ness, made during the campaign 
that year a train trip that lasted 
forty-two days and nights, and 
it was no uncommon thing for 
him to begin making speeches 
from the rear platform of his 
car at six o'clock in the morning, 
to make seventeen speeches in a 
day, and to wind up the day 
with an address lasting an hour 
and a half at ten o'clock at 


nighe, 

. William A. White of 
Washington, the eminent psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist, is 
superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, 
which has approximately three 
thousand patients, reads and 
approves every page of manu- 
script that goes'into a profes- 
sional magazine which he edits, 
lectures on mental medicine at 
four schools and colleges, trans- 
lates scientific works from the 
German, is in great demand as 
an after-dinner speaker, de- 
livers numerous addresses on 
phases of mental treatment be- 
fore the leading professional 
organizations of the country, 
and writes original books him- 
self. His working day averages 
from nine 4. M. until midnight— 
often longer. 

John Hays Hammond, lost 
on one occasion in the moun- 
tains of Honduras and suffering 
from a malignant form of 
jungle fever, crawled two days 
and nights through the wilder- 
ness, making part of the trip 
on all-fours, until he came to a 
native hut, where he was nursed 
back to health and strength. 


What Rests Me Most 
PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


IFFERENT human beings have different 
ways of resting themselves from the work 
and worry of life. Some find that a change of oc- 
cupation “does the business.” Others go in for 
outdoor exercise, or for games like bridge whist. 
Some say that nothing but sleep will rest them. 
Others recommend frequent short vacations and 
still others insist on the value of long vacations. 
Now tell us the best trick you have learned for 
resting yourself. Tell what your work is, what 
there is about your work that tires you, and then 
tell how you continue to refresh yourself. Let 
us hear from outdoor workers and indoor workers 
of every kind. Tell what you have discovered 
about your human machine—how you manage to 
get the most out of it—how you keep the “old 
engine” going. Be personal, frank, and specific. 
“Get right down to dots”—as the saying is—and 
write something about yourself that others can 
understand and perhaps try out on themselves. 
For the best letters of about 500 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, 
third prize. Competition closes May 15th. Win- 
ning letters will appear in the August number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be returned 
except where especially requested and postage is 
enclosed. Address, Contest Editor, The American 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


of thought. It is not easy to do. 

But the reward is worth the 
effort, worth the will power exer- 
cised. If you can think that way 
for thirty seconds to-morrow, 
try it for forty-five seconds the 
next day, and for a full minute the 
following day after that. Keep 
it up for a while, and the first 
thing you know you will have 
blazed a new trail through the 
mass of your consciousness. 

Right there is the ‘secret of 
will power. Beat out the "tired" 
track, and build over it the 
"vigor" track. In that way you 
arrive at the sense of well-being, 
of feeling fresh, of having power. 
And, when you have arrived at 
that point, you are capable of 
moving mountains. 

A man had just told me one 
day how he had put over a big 
financial deal “‘on a shoestring,’ 
amazing ‘his friends by his 
achievement and accumulating 
for himself a net profit of sixty, 
thousand dollars. 

, "How did you do it?" I asked 


im. 

“I did it," he replied, “by 
being fool enough to say to my- 
self, ‘Other men have done things 
as big as this on nothing but 
energy and hard work. I can do 
the same’.” 

One word of that reply was 
inaccurate: instead of saying 
"by being fool enough," he 
should have said “by being wise 
enough." . 

This idea of power is the very 
foundation of all real success. 
You know one man whose em- 
ployees are slack, languid and 
careless, You know another 
whose working force is on its. 
toes, full of dash, keyed up to 
tremendous efficiency. What is 


h 


Most men regard will power as a magic 
muscle that has been put into the make-up 
of some individuals and kept out of the 
make-up of others. À man is pointed out 
as having tremendous will, and another is 
characterized as having none at all. Asa 
matter of fact, every healthy man has the 
capacity for will if he will go about the 
business of developing it. Will power is 
not created overnight. It is not something 

lucked bodily from fairyland. It grows. 
t can be cultivated. 
How may a man who has slipped into 


ment of the will. In fact, they are synony- 
mous. The man who has a strong will is 
the man who has learned to think cor- 
rectly, to take things at their proper value, 
to take himself at his proper value, to 
measure out the hours and duties and 
possibilities of his life. 

The receipt for power, for will, for 
strength, is this: Think that you are 
capable; assure yourself that you are 
strong; become convinced of your own 
energy. Immediately the cry comes from 
counting-room, office and market: “I 


the reason for this difference? It is simply, 
that one man has been able to imbue his 
employees with the conviction that hard 
work is the thing that does the business— 
and the other man has failed to do this. 
Note the value of even a simple, and at 
times apparently unfounded, idea: 
An inventor believes that smoking a 
ood cigar rests and clarifies his mind. 
e smokes the cigar and goes to work with 
added vim! 
A sick man has an idea that his physi- 
cian is infallible. (Continued on page 136) 
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I stood up and turned my face away. And when 


I looked down at her she had dried her tears and was smiling, 


Embarrassed 
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The Making of George Groton 


CONCLUDING CHAPTERS 


$60,000 Worth of Experience 


After paying the price, young Groton now sets 
out to build his career on solid rock 


By Bruce Barton 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


ETTY slipped down onto the rock 
where we had sat so many times 
before. I stood, not quite certain 
whether I ought to stay or go. 
“There were so many people in 

the house,” she said softly, “it seemed as 
though I must get a little time alone.” 

I felt a sense of shame at being there, an 
intruder on her grief. I stooped to pick up 


my hat. 

“T think I had better go,” I n. 

* Please don't," she cried, stretching out 
her hand. I dropped down beside her, and 
for a little while we were quiet. When she 
spoke it was softly, musingly, as though 
he were thinking out loud. 

“It’s strange,” she said. “Last night 
when I knew we were going to lose him I 
cried almost all night. And to-day he has 

me, and I don’t feel like crying at all. 
Somehow I feel almost glad, almost proud 
that the Great Adventure which he was 
always talking about has come to him, and 
that he met it so triumphantly." 

*He was very wonderful," I answered 


simply. . 

Her face lighted. 

“Oh, do you think so, George? You're 
not saying it because—because you want 
to comfort me? You really think so?” 

* Why, of course, Betty," I responded 

. ‘What could you suppose I 
would think?" : 

“T was sure you thought so," she an- 
swered; but there were times . . . some- 
times I wondered whether you didn't 
think he was wasting himself here in a 
little town. He did have offers to go to 
bigger churches," she continued, a little 
thrill of pride in her voice: “once to Spring- 
field, and once to Boston, and once away 
out to Detroit. Mother and I sometimes 
wondered whether he did right to re- 
fuse them all; but he never wavered for a 
minute. This was his place, he said; this 
was his little flock, he was responsible for 
them, and he wanted to give a ac- 
count of his stewardship. You don't think 
he made a mistake, do you, Geordie?” 

I remembered what I kad thought 
about the old man at various times. His 
easy disregard for money I had felt was 
a natural result of his failure to gather 
any. It had not occurred to me that any 
man would refuse the summons of Boston 
or Detroit for his love of Merwin. 

« ,” I said earnestly, “whatever I 
may have thought once doesn’t matter. 
There are a lot of things I have thought 
differently about in the past. Somehow, 


it seems as though I had just now, to- 
day, become a real man. hen I stood 
on your porch this morning and saw that 
crowd pee people, drawn there by just one 
power, the love of your father for them 
and their love for him— It makes the 
rest of us seem pretty small and unim- 
portant, doesn’t it?"  . 

She sat quiet for a little. 

"There was a verse that hung at the 
head of his bed," she said: “a bit from 
Stevenson: ‘So long as we love, we serve; 
so long as we are loved by others, I would 
say we are well-nigh indispensable; and no 
man is entirely useless while he has a 
friend.' That's fine, isn't it?" 

*Not merely fine," I replied, "but 
true. I wouldn't have thought so yester- 
day, porters To-day I know it’s true, 
and the worst of it is—the worst of it is 
that on that basis I’m convicted of being 
pretty nearly useless.” 

“No, no, Geordie,” she cried. “Why, 
you have so many, many friends.” 

“Had, you should say,” I corrected. 
“There won't be so many that I'll get 
tired counting them when I am back in 
New York. Betty, I had a telephone 
message from Morrison after I left your 
house. There's been a bad break in the 
market, and it's cleaned us out." 

“Oh, I'm so sorry, Geordie!” she burst 
out. “But you won’t worry, will you? 
Promise me you won't wo: You suc- 
ceed so easily, Geordie, and you are so 
young." 


OMETHING in her tone seemed to 

reach down into my heart and 
straighten me in spite of myself. 

“You believe I can succeed?" I cried. 
“You don't think I am a failure?" 

“Failure!” she echoed, her eyes flash- 
ing. “Why, Geordie, you were made for 
success; you just can't help succeeding.” 

“You’ve always believed in me, Betty,” 
I went on. “You’ve been wonderful. 
But somehow—somehow I just needed 
to have you tell me to-day that you still 
believe." 

“T know,” she answered. “We needed 
each other's help to-day, didn't we?" 

The touch of her fingers on my coat 
sleeve thrilled me; I wanted to reach over 
and gather her hand into mine, to tell her 
that so long as she believed nothing mat- 
tered. And then I remembered that I 
had no right even to touch her hand. I 
must not presume upon her A[mpathy; 
I must not misinterpret. ere was 


someone else. My soul was filled with a 
sudden fierce resentment against that 
Someone. Who was he? I wondered. 


WE FELL into silence again. After 
a while, when I had been busy with 
my own thoughts for a time, I began 
putting them' into words. And she sat on 
the rock above me, stroking the sleeve 
of my coat now and then, to show that 
she understood, but saying nothing. I 
would talk for a few minutes, and stop; 
and she would touch my sleeve as though 
to say, “I am listening. I understand. & 
on." And at that I would talk on again. 

“Five years in New York," I said, “and 
I thought a few days ago that there was 
hardly a man in the whole big city who 
had more to show for his first five years 
than I. A month ago I was worth sixty 
thousand dollars, and yesterday I thought 
Iwas worth two hundred thousand dollars. 
And to-day—it’s all gone, all the five years’ 
accumulation. 

" At first when I got Morrison's message, 
I'll admit it struck me all in a heap. But 
in the last couple of hours I've had a chance 
to do a pile of thinking. Seems one doesn't 
have any chance to do any thinking in 
New York. 

“I believe I've about convinced myself 
that it was a good thing Morrison and 
Company went busted," I continued. “I 

ot off on the wrong foot in New York. I 
began to make money too fast; I began to 
care more for money than for friendliness, 
or kindliness, or living. 

*[ don't know how to express it ex- 
actly, Betty, but somehow it seems to me 
that as a man has only one life to live it's 
sort of foolish to invest it all in things that 
can be wiped out in a minute, by a single 
bad turn of the market. Your father 
didn't invest in things like that. Nothing 
could happen to wipe his investment out, 
in a minute, or a year, or fifty years. Not 
even his own death—” 

I looked up at her and she was crying. 
I was ashamed of myself. Blunderer! 
had touched the wound in her heart with 
a fool's hand. 

“F orgive me, Betty," I cried. "I'm 


‘But she shook her head. 
“Tt wasn’t that—" she sobbed. “It— 
it was something else.” 

Embarrassed, I stood up and turned 
my face away. And when 1 looked down 
at her she had dried her tears and was 
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“Now go on, Geordie,” she said. 

“I haven't thought it clear through 
yet," I answered. “But I’m on my way, 
and somehow I feel more satisfied inside, 
more peaceful than I have for—for ever so 
long. I’m going to start all over again, 
and this time I’m going to build the kind of 
career that can’t be dynamited in a min- 
ute. 


GHE leaped to her feet, and for the first 
time since we had left New York to- 
gether there was real happiness in her 
voice. 

“I must be getting back to the house,” 
she said. “I don’t know what I should 
have done without you to-day, Geordie. 
No one else could have helped me through 
as you have; no one else would have un- 
derstood. You'll be going back to-morrow, 
and I shall be back in a few days. You'll 
come to see me, won’t you? Now that 
you're poor again—” 

“Don’t, Betty,” I cried, “don’t remind 
me what a fool I’ve been. I’m going back 
to New York poor; but what’s that? I 
went there poor before. But do you re- 
member how I went? Do you remember, 
on the station platform? I went with your 
picture in my bag, with your kiss on my 
lips. . . . And this time—this time I go to 
start in all over again, alone—” 

She made no answer. Almost uncon- 
sciously I reached out and took her hand, 
as I had done a hundred times when we 
were young together. She did not draw 
it away. And suddenly I forgot the other 
man, forgot all my resolution of self-con- 
trol, forgot everything but the great lone- 
liness in my heart. 

“Betty, Betty, Betty,” I repeated over 
and over again, "I'm going back—alone. 
Do you realize what that means? What of 
all these fine promises I’ve just been mak- 
ing to myself? What of all these ideals of 
a really big career, of service, of putting 
good work above money, and friendship 
above position. Ideals. God, can a man 
love ideals? Can a man feed his heart on 
high thoughts? Oh, Betty, I want to bea 
real success, but can I do it? Can any man 
do it—alone?" 

And still she did not take away her 
hand. Instead, she drew closer and laid 
the other hand on my shoulder. And how 
it happened I do not know. But all at 
once her head was on my breast and she 
was crying again, and I was covering her 
hair with kisses. 

I was kissing her—I who had never ex- 
pected to kiss her again. I could hardly 
realize it. Surely in a moment I would 
discover that it was all a dream. Or she 
would raise her head and push me back 
and reproach me for forgetting myself. 
But when at length she did raise her hed, 
a smile was forcing itself through her 
tears and she made no effort to draw her- 
self away. 

“ You do need me, Geordie, don't you?” 
she sobbed. 

“Need you!” I cried. “Oh, Betty, I 
thought—” 

“You thought—" she echoed. 

“T thought there was someone else,” I 
blurted, and my heart stood still waiting 
her answer. 

“There was,” she said, with a little 
laugh. “There was someone else, Geordie. 
Someone I loved a long time ago. Some- 
one who used to walk with me, and talk 
about all the great and good things he was 


oing to do in the world, with my help. 
He was a wonderful boy, that lover, 
Geordie. And he went away, and stayed 
away a long time. And—he’s just come 
back.” 

She drew away a bit, and pointed down 
the river. 

“See!” she cried. “I can see the big city. 
All the tall buildings and the millions of 
people. I see a boy down there, working, 
and building a great business. And I see 
people loving him because, just because 
with all his business he still has time to be 
kind. And I see money coming to him, 
and fame. Not because he gives his life up 
to them, he doesn’t have to; he makes 
himself worthy to receive them and—and 
they just come. Do you see him, Geordie?” 

“T do," I answered reverently, and 
would have folded her in my arms again, 
but she shook her head. So we walked 
back together, hand in hand, toward the 
littl2 white house that had been her home. 

As we reached the crest of the last hill, 
we stopped and looked down at the white 
steeple rising heavenward over the little 
oo to which her father had given his 
ife. 

“Tt seems almost wicked, Geordie, to be 

so happy,” she said, “when he—” 
“He understands, Betty," I answered 
softly. “He was out there with us, by the 
riverside. Men like him never die. His 
spirit is more alive to-day than ever in his 
lifetime. It lives in a thousand different 
souls in this little town; it lives in us, 
Betty, and, God willing, we'll keep ‘it 
fresh and young and working always, 
won't we?" 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


WITHIN a little while after my return 
to New York I had two interviews 
which I shall always remember. The first 
came immediately and was with Morrison. 

My train was due at seven o'clock, and 
he was at the gate when I stepped out into 
the station. 

“Tam going to buy you a breakfast at 
the Belmont,” he cried. 

When we had found a table it was Mor- 
rison that spoke first. 

* You know, Geordie, I'm sort of pleas- 
antly surprised. I knew you were a good 
sport, but I thought—" 

“I know," I replied. “And I thought 
the same thing about you. It's a long, 
hard fall from a hundred thousand for you 
and two hundred for me, to nothing." 

“You know, when you told me to go 
down to Coney and put on my bathing 
suit and lie in thé sand, I was pretty hot at 
you,” he laughed. “My first impulse was 
to go back to the office and spend Sunday 
worrying over the books. Then I said to 
myself, ' I'll be darned if I will. It's Gro- 
ton’s money. If he hasn't got interest 
enough in it to come down here, I'll let 
the whole mess lie until Monday. And, 
by George, I will go down and lie in the 
sand at Coney’.” 

“Go on," I urged. “Tell me about it." 

“I lay down there on my stomach yes- 
terday gazing out over the ocean. And 
first off my mind was full of tumult and 
disappointment; but gradually the sea 
reached out and spread its spell over me. 
I got to thinking how vast it was. And 
how it had been there for thousands and 
maybe millions of years, ebbing forever 
back and forth, washing the feet of mil- 


lions of little fellows like me, who had 
hoped and worked and worried and been 
defeated, and had got up and hoped and 
worked again. 

“Then Í looked at the people; as I kept 
watching them, I’m darned if after a while 
I didn't begin to like 'em! After all, I 
thought, there's a whole lot of simple 
courage and faith in each one of them. 
Here they are, thrown into life without 
knowing why or how; plugging along day 
after day uncomplainingly; forever being 
rolled in the dust by fate and forever get- 
ting up and brushing themselves off and 
trudging on again. 

“And, if you'll believe it, Geordie, the 
more I thought about it the more I felt 
ashamed of myself. Fools they were, may- 
be, but at least they were building bridges 
for the world, and laying streets and mak- 
ing shoes and bread, and raising children. 
And what had I done but shuffle the cards 
and try to beat the dealer? 

“It came over me with a kind of shock 
that you and I hadn’t been producing a 
thing down there in our office. Not a 
thing. We've just been living off other 
people. If we had cashed in our checks 
they would have come and laid us away 
and written over us: 


“Here lie two fellows named Groton and 
Morrison, who lived many years on the earth, 
consuming a great deal of food and clothing and 
gasolene. They guessed right on the market so 
many times that when they died all their rela- 
tives got to hating them and each other, fighting 
over their loot. Except for the fact that they 
gathered together some money, which would 
have done more good in other hands, it wouldn't 
have made a bit of difference if they had never 
been born. 


“A swell epitaph, isn't it? No, I've 
made a decision since you went away. 
I've got my eye on a certain underwear 
factory that needs an advertising manager. 
If they'll have me, they can take me at 
their own price." 

I reached over and grabbed his hand. 
And then I told him what had happened 
up in Merwin: about the old man's death, 
and Betty, and everything. When I fin- 
ished, he squeezed my hand as though he 
would break it in two, and there were tears 
in his eyes. 

* God bless you, George," he said, husk- 
ily. “Come on, let's go dew and perform 
the last sad rites for G. H. Morrison and 
Company." 


Y THE end of the week I had handed 

in my resignation to Thorne and Mor- 
rison and I had straightened out our ac- 
counts with everybody, paid each em- 
ployee a. month's salary and disposed of 
our lease. And there was $2,700 left for 
me and about $1,100 for Morrison. 

I am inclined to believe that for the av- 
erage young fellow few more salutary 
things could happen than that he should 
lose his job. One goes plugging along year 
after year, like a man walking down a 
narrow alleyway between high buildings. 
He doubts whether he could make good 
anywhere else. Gradually there settles on 
him like a cloud the numbing fear that he 
may perhaps lose his job. 

‘Then one day the walls of the alleyway 
that have seemed to him so immutable, 
fall suddenly away. He is fired. He finds 
himself out of his rut with a view of the 
whole wide world of business. The shock 
almost stuns him at first, then, gradually, 
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Betty and I were married 


up... 


if he be a man, he takes a deeper breath, 
squares his shoulders, and picking what 
looks like a pleasant path across the great 
unknown, steps boldly forth. 

And after that experience he can never 
be the same man again. He looks Life in 
the eye, as one who would say: “Respect 
me, as I respect myself; value me well, for 
I am a man who can find himself a job, or 
make one." 

As I went over our own situation the 
idea came to me that it would be fun to 
cast my line into the whole broad sea of 
commerce. With the help of Morrison, I 
laid out an advertising campaign to mar- 
ket myself, George Groton, to the highest 
bidder. 

We decided to spend two hundred dol- 


Rl ESTAREI 


by the new minister in the old white parsonage where she had grown 


. She came into the parlor from the kitchen, her veil crowning her with a white glory 


lars in printing the following advertise- 
ment in two New York papers. 


I AM 27 YEARS OLD AND I MADE $16,000 
LAST YEAR LIVING BY MY WITS 


I am tired of living by my wits; of scattering 
my ideas over three or four businesses. I want 
a Job in a real business to which I can give not 
only my wits, but my love. I would make an 
excellent assistant to a busy executive. I would 
be very valuable in any business where inge- 
nuity and hard work are the price of added 
business and increased profits. 

I have prepared a book describing myself and 
my experience. The edition is limited to twelve 
copies. 

A copy will be sent to each of the twelve 
Presidents or Sales Managers who first answer 
this advertisement. 


To the man who really wants me and can 
offer me opportunity for constructive business 
service, I will come at his own price. 


Before that advertisement ap e 
Morrison and I prepared the book W 

bought twelve morocco loose-leaf kindas 
and in gold letters on the outside stamped : 


George Groton 
A Prospectus 


Inside on the first page was printed: 


The edition of this book is limited to twelve 
copies, of which this is number —— 


On the following page came my photo- 
graph, tipped in. rhen a brief statement 
of my business career. On another page 
a chart showing (Continued on page 137) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man with a Wonderful Memory—and some 
tips for you from him | 


OR five years I had been hearing 

stories about the remarkable 

memory of George Wood, super- 

intendent of rural mails in the 

Post-office Department at Wash- 
ington. For the proper and harmonious 
transaction of the postal business, the di- 
vision chiefs hold periodical meetings, each 
one explaining his own work, and all mak- 
ing plans to insure that each branch coóp- 
erates with and helps the other. Out of 
these meetings had come the reports about 
Wood's memory. 

“That fellow Wood,” one of the other 
chiefs had told me, “is a wizard with facts 
and figures. He rattles them off the tip of 
his tongue as a machine gun sheds bul- 
lets." 

“Wood never is ‘stumped’ about any- 
thing in his line," another had said. His 
mind is a map of the United States." 

And so the enthusiastic comment went. 

One day, a Colorado man and I went 
into his office. 

“I want to see you," said the Colorado 
man, “about the star route from Placer- 


hesitation, “the route from Placerville to 
Nucla. I'm afraid I can't do anything 
about that at this time. The contract for 
carrying the mail over that route was let 
not long ago, and we couldn't afford to 
change it." 

Placerville is anything but a large town. 
Nucla is just a village. I was struck by 
the man's immediate knowledge of the 
small details of a little route out in Colo- 
rado. I reminded him of the incident 
when I went to talk with him about his 
memory a few weeks ago. 

“Oh, yes," he said; “I remember that. 
We've changed that route. When you 
were here, the mail was carried by stage 
from Placerville to Nucla, and then to 
Naturita. Now it's carried by automobile 
from Placerville to Naturita and then out 
to Paradox, a distance of ninety or a hun- 
dred miles, all in one day." 


WANTED to be sure that his memory 

7 was as good as it had been advertised to 
e. . 
“Do you remember the first day you en- 
tered the government service?" I inquired. 
“Oh, yes,” he replied. “It was the sec- 
ond day of June, 1897. I came in as con- 
fidential clerk to James A. Gary, then 
postmaster general. Mr. Baker, nowsecre- 
tary of war, was private secretary to Mr. 
Gary. Mr. Baker dictated letters to me." 
“Bo you remember anything about the 
first letter Mr. Baker dictated to you that 


day?’ 

Wood hesitated, perhaps three seconds, 
before replying: 

“Yes. It was to Alston G. Dayton, then 
a member of the House of Representatives 
from West Virginia, now a Federal judge 
in that state. The letter was simply a 


M 


courteous acknowledgment of Dayton's 
recommendation of a man for appoint- 
ment to a postmastership." 

It struck me that this might not be so 
unusual an exercise of memory, because 
any young man might have been im- 
pressed by his first piece of work in the 
government service. 

“Then,” I pursued, “do you remember 
the second letter Mr. Baker dictated to 

?” 
you! 

“Yes,” he answered, after a scarcely 
erceptible pause: “‘It was a formal ac- 
nowledgment of a request from the then 

secretary of war that a star route be es- 
tablished leading to a military post.” 


"THESE things had happened more than 
nineteen years ago. I went further 
back, and asked him: 

* Do you remember the first money you 
ever earned?" 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, immediately. “I 
went to work as a clerk, or stenographer 
and typewriter, in the office of the United 
States Attorney in Baltimore when I was 
eighteen years old. My pay at the begin- 
ning was a dollar a week, and it was my 
business to copy in typewriting the in- 
dictments drawn up in the attorney’s of- 
fice. The first indictment I copied was 
against a man for smuggling. He was af- 
terward acquitted.” 

“ Do you remember his name?” 

“T never did know how to pronounce it, 
but I can spell it. He was a Jew.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

Wood laughed. 

“You'll have to listen pretty carefull 
he said. “It was a curious name. The 
first name was W-a-w-r-z-y-n. His last 

name was S-r-f-r-a-n-s-k-i." 

The superintendent of rural mails is a 
reat fisherman. When it comes to de- 
ivering panegyrics on the sport, he equals 
anything ever produced by old Izaak Wal- 
ton. The next question was whether he 
remembered the first day he had ever gone 
fishing. He did. 

“I was eight years old," he explained, 
"and I slipped off because I knew my 
mother wouldn't have let me go if I had 
asked her. I fished in a little stream near 
Glenville, Harford County, Maryland,— 
we were boarding there for the summer— 
and I caught five little fish about as big 
as your forefinger. Then I hooked an eel, 
and it nearly scared me to death. I didn’t 

And the party ended 
P hook, line 


” 
, 


know what it was. 
up with my throwing the ee 
and all back into the water." 

He remembered, also, that he and his 
mother had ridden to Glenville that sum- 
mer from Havre de Grace, Maryland, a 
distance of ten miles, on a "star route" 
two-horse stage “over a rotten road." 
That was his first experience with star 
routes. 

Chief among the reports about Wood 
is that he never forgets names and faces. 


He is famous in both the House and the 
Senate for his immediate recollection of 
the per annum average of four hundred 
and fifty members of Congress who have 
to consult him from time to time about the 
mail facilities in their districts. The con- 
gressmen say that, once he has been in- 
troduced to them, he never forgets them. 

About four years ago Representative 
Thomas M. Bell of Georgia called on Wood 
in regard to a matter affecting the work of 
a rural free delivery carrier, whose name, 
we will say, was Tom Jones. Last spring 
Bell entered the office of the superinten- 
dent of rural mails and announced: 

“T want to see you about that rural car- 
rier, Tom Jones.’ 

To Bell’s astonishment, Wood, without 
hesitation, recalled the incident of four 
years before, the name of the little town 
from which Tom Jones carried the mail 
and all of Jones’s official record. 

Approximately four years ago, under 
Wood" s supervision, all the rural routes in 
Graves County, Kentucky, were revised. 
Last winter Representative Barkley of 
Kentucky called on Wood and requested 
an extension of the route leading out of 
Mayfield. Without consulting any docu- 
ments or notes, Wood recalled that the 
Mayfield route, as it had been revised four 
years before, was twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine miles long and that, in view of all the 
conditions surrounding that route, it 
ought not to be extended. Although 
Barkley's request was turned down, the 
Kentucky congressman left the conference 
with a very lively appreciation of the 
Wood memory. 

“Does your memory of names and 
faces help you in your work?” I asked 


* Immensely," he answered; “I should 
say it expedites my work fifty per cent. 
Five minutes means something during the 
rush that lasts while Congress is in session. 
You can get down to business much more 
readily and much faster if, assoon as a man 
comes to your desk, you can place him and 
remember something about his business. 
If I couldn't do that, this office would be 
enough to drive me crazy." 


Y THIS time, I was satisfied as to his 
powers of memory. They were two- 
fold. He can carry events in lu mind for 
many years, or he can load himself up with 
facts and figures so that in the next two, or 
three, or four, weeks he will be able to use 
them in conferences and committee meet- 
ings. Apparently, he can remember any- 
thing, great or small, as long as he desires. 
In reply to my questions about his 
meam and his theories of memory, he 
said: 

“I started out in life as a youngster, 
when I first got a job, with the idea that a 
pood memory would help me to get along. 

think I had a good, but not an unusually 
good, memory to start with. It struck me 
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GEORGE WOOD 


Who has an extraordinary memory. In the article beginning on the opposite page he 
gives some idea of how he manages to remember so many things so well. Mr. 
Wood is superintendent of rural mails in the Post-office Department at Washington 


in connection with spelling. I found it 
easy to visualize a word, to see it before 
me, to get into my mind the letters in that 
word, just as a moving picture is shown on 
a screen. 

*** f I can do that,’ I said to myself, ‘I 
can visualize any face, name, fact or figure 
I choose.’ 

“And, from the outset, I started with 
that conscious wish and determination to 
visualize, to see things in my mind’s eye. 
Such an exercise of the mind 1s a deliberate 
and concentrated effort. The more you 
practice it, the more readily you can do 
it. lam convinced that all the forgetful- 
ness on the part of the men you see around 
you is merely mental laziness. If I may 
put it this way, most men allow their mem- 
ory muscles to get flabby. They don’t use 
their memories, and they fall into the 
habit of letting things go into one ear and 
out of the other without registering them 
on their minds. 

“A man must make the conscious effort 
to remember, just as he would make the 
conscious effort to strengthen the muscles 
of his body by training in a gymnasium or 
in the open. And he must be enthusiastic 
about it. Lack of enthusiasm is, in most 
cases, merely a lack of industry. People 
can learn to play the piano, or to write 
beautiful things, or to calculate swiftly, or 
to play chess well, or to do many things. 
Similarly, they can learn to remember if 
they address themselves to the task. 

“For it is a task, of course. It is a thing 
that improves with daily practice. My 
memory is improving every day, I am sure. 
It’s better now than it was six months ago. 
It will be better, I hope, next week than it 
is this minute. I simply refuse to let my 
memory muscles get flabby. I don’t want 


to be put to the inconvenience of relying 
on memoranda and notebooks. And any- 
body who has to have such assistance is 
paying for not teaching his mind each day 
to remember. 


id [E YOU can train your right arm to de- 

liver a good blow, you can train your 
memory to retain facts. There are just as 
many dMobby-aunded men in the world as 
there are flabby-bodied ones. Both kinds 
of flabbiness are due to laziness, the one 
mental, the other physical. 

“Above all, you must remember that 
the brain is a photographic machine—and 
you can make it take an enormous number 
of photographs. I don’t contend that each 
man may eventually have as good a mem- 
ory as his neighbor’s, but I am firmly con- 
vinced that ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred can have far better and more service- 
able memories than they now have. 

* Having started out with the idea that 
a good memory would be a great asset in 
any work I might have to do, I naturally 
have observed the memory trait in others. 
Most men have practically no memory at 
all. This applies to the big as well as 
the little things. I suppose the monetary 
value of the time Wueted per annum by the 
big men in politics and business who forget 
things or rely on notebooks, memoranda 
and the promptings of their secretaries 
would run into many millions of dollars. 
And this waste affects others as well as 
themselves." 

I asked him if it was his theory that a 
man should work overtime *' trying to re- 
member, striving to remember." 

“Not at all," he replied. “Of course, 
this concentrated effort to photograph a 
word, a fact or a face on the mind takes a 


few seconds. But, after a little practice, it 
takes fewer seconds than it did at the 
start. I defy any man to try the thing 
conscientiously each day—I mean this 
form of intensive thinking—and then at 
the end of thirty days to say that his mem- 
ory is as poor as it was when he began. 

" An essential thing for a man to do to 
have his brain work clearly and to possess 
a good memory is to have a certain amount 
of outdoor exercise, a hobby. Mine is fish- 
ing. When I go fishing, I haven't a 
thought of the office, the routes, or the 
congressmen. My mind is swept clear of 
the details of my work. And, being swept 
clear, it is given time, of course, to freshen 
itself. You can't improve your memory, 
any more than you can improve a horse, 
by keeping it in harness twenty-four hours 
every day. 

“When I go home in the evening I ex- 
ercise the same faculty of forgetting about 
the office. It is the old proposition of 
*why worry?' Fussing with your memory 
is as bad for you as fussing with things you 
can't help, troubles you can't avoid. It 
all comes back to what I said: in order to 
pue a good memory, don't be mentally 
azy. 


“TEACH your brain to register photo- 
graphs of what you want it to retain. 
Be enthusiastic about it. Work at it every 
day while you are doing your other work. 
It isn’t very hard. Most men use about 
thirty per cent of their available energy 
when they’re working. Concentrate on 
what you are doing. Dx it soak into you. 
Absorb it—and always absorb it with the 
conviction that it is going to stay absorbed. 

“There you have my recipe for a good 
memory: Determine to remember, don’t 
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worry, and learn how not to let your office 
worries and work go to bed with you at 
night—and, above all things, get into the 
open and give nature a chance. Fresh air 
and sunshine have as beneficial an effect 
on the memory as they do on the other 
parts of your general make-up.” 

is a man above the average 
height, with well-built shoulders, thin 


flanks and not a superfluous ounce of flesh 
on him. His physical condition is a proof 
that he practices what he preaches. When 
the bass season is off near Washington, he 
says, the pike season is on, and thus he 
can take to his boat and the waters almost 
the year round. When the weather is too 
bad for fishing, he takes long walks 
through Rock Creek Park, the great 


pleasure ground of the National Capital. 

He has a ready smile, and likes to hear 
and tell good stories. He is extraordina- 
rily popular among his fellow workers, and 
he always finds time to be accommodating. 
To the casual glance, he looks like any 


_ healthy fellow of Proms intent upon his 


job and his play. 


| ut his memory has 
made him famous. 


JAMES HAY, JR. 


Made the Best of a Bad Situation 


HE boys were kicking 

a football about a Chi- 

cago street. It went up 

high and lodged on the 

eto structure. Right 

after it went ten-year-old Hank 

ung, the son of a saloon keeper. 

ank shinned up the pillar be- 

fore the other boys got started. 
He was a born athlete. 

'Then there was a scream; a 
hissing sound! The boys could 
see a column of blue smoke rising 
from the third rail. Henry Jung 
was going up in it. 

“When I regained conscious- 
ness seventeen days later," Mr. 
Jung said, in reviewing the story, 
"my right arm was gone; also my 
left nostril, lip, cheek and brow 
and upper eyelid, as well as part 
of my ear on that side. Three 
minutes in contact with the third 
rail had ruined my chances in 
life. I resolved to die. But a 
member of the hospital staff, 
who evidently understood the 
psychology of such patients, 
came and talked to me for a long 
time. One of his remarks I shall 
remember forever, for it changed 
the whole course of my life. * My 
boy, what is to be, is to be. We 
can't change it; we must make 
the best of it," he said. Iresolved 
to make the best of my one arm. 
And from that day to this, I have 
been the most independent, high- 
spirited chap you ever saw." 

Henry rejoined the other boys 
in baseball and football. In ca- 
noeing, swimming and fancy div- 
ing, the one-armed athlete soon 
surpassed all his fellows. He 
learned to lace his shoes, knot his 
necktie, fill his pipe and light it 
in the wind with one hand and 
do everything that a two-handed 
man can do. At one time he 
overpowered a despondent man 
bent on’ suicide, and took 
from him the pistol in his hand. 

A year ago he was appointed to the 
-position he now holds as lifeguard and 
swimming instructor on Mooseheart 
Beach. Mooseheart is a vocational school 
for orphans of the Loyal Order of Moose, 
located in the Fox River valley in Illinois. 
A large lake of clear water forty feet deep 
is one of the attractions of this school. 
Every child is taught to swim as part of 
his education. 

Lifeguard Jung, with the aid of his stu- 
dent assistants whom he has trained, is 
responsible for the lives of eight hundred 
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HENRY JUNG 


As a result of an accident, this young man lost his arm 
and suffered other serious injuries. But he has trained 
himself to do good, efficient work with what equipment 
he has. He is a happy, useful member of society 


young people every day during the bath- 
ing season. 

"A one-armed lifesaver may seem an 
oddity," said Matthew P. Adams, the su- 
perintendent of the school, “but the sig- 
nificant thing about a lifesaver is his ability 
to save lives. Mr. Jung can swim better 
than most expert swimmers. He has never 
failed to get a boy out when his aid was 
required. When he does fail to get his lad 
to land, we know that Henry Jung will 
fail to come out, too. He would stay and 
fight as long as he had breath, and die on 


the spot where he was defeated. 
He would never run away, and 
that's why I put my dependence 
on Henry Jung." 

Mr. Jung submitted to twen- 
ty-eight operations of plastic sur- 
gery over a period of four years 
to restore the features destroyed 
in the accident on the third rail. 
Flesh from his chest and fore- 
arm was transferred to his face 
and molded into lips, eyelid, eye- 
brow (with hair), nostril and 
lower ear. The purple scars cov- 
ering his cheek and forehead 
were replaced with transplanted 
skin. Only local anesthetics 
were used in these most painful 
operations, and Henry assisted 
the surgeon all the while. Some- 
times the operations failed. Once 
he suffered the sleepless torture 
of going eight days with his arm 
bound to his nose; then in delir- 
ium he dreamed that he was 
fighting off five ruffians, and tore 
the bandages away. But after 
each failure he gritted his teeth 
and faced the music again until 
his efforts were rewarded. Few 
men have had the courage and 
will power to endure what he has 
suffered. 

The reason Henry Jung has 
attained distinction is not be- 
cause he has more ability than 
other men, but because he has 
courage. He simply can’t be 
whipped. And that is why the 
superintendent of a great school 
would sooner intrust young lives 
into his keeping than into the 
care of a man whose courage 
is an unknown quantity. 

Mr. Jung can trundle a 
wheelbarrow, shovel corn into a 
crib over his head, ride a horse,- 
drive an automobile, engrave 
jewelry, put a watch together, 
and do plain carpentry. 

He has offered himself as a 
volunteer instructor for crippled 
American soldiers, and has received word 
from the Assistant Secretary of War that 
his services will be called for later when 
instruction camps are organized for the 
convalescent soldiers who will be sent 
back. 

Dr. Joseph C. Beck, who replaced 
Jung’s missing features, offered him a 
great inducement to submit to an operation 
for grafting on a new arm. Jung laughingly 
says he would have no use for a new arm, 
it would merely be in his way. 

C. L. EDSON 


T'wo Clever Members of One Family 


UCKED away among the shelves 

of shining china, of white bowls 

filled with ice and pats of yellow 

butter, of piles of snowy nap- 

kins, in the spacious pantries 
of the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, is 
the “studio” of an artist with a curious 
occupation. 

It is a place where shapeless lumps of 
candy sirup metamorphose into silver 
butterflies, into scarlet tulips, purple iris, 
dainty edelweiss, into scores of lovely 
flowers, or toys, or beautiful bric-à-brac. 
It is a place where charming sugar cen- 
terpieces for the tables in the glittering 
dining-rooms on the other side of the 
swinging doors are gently prodded into 
being by a master hand. 

From ten o'clock in the morning until 
late in the evening you will find the sturdy 
figure of Jacques Czerwinski bending over 
his tasks in this quiet workshop—mixing 
up the sirups, and finding new ways of 
getting on with less and less sugar as the 


MARTHA CZERWINSKI 


A young singer with a real future. Her 
husband is an extraordinarily ingenious 
manin hisline. In an interesting way 
heis making the money with which to 
educate his wife for the operatic stage 


war progresses; stirring 
them as they heat to the 
necessary 315 degrees; 
breaking off small bits 
from the different colored 
masses keeping warm 
over a wire mesh to 
fashion into petals or 
leaves, into chariot 
wheels, or automobile 
horns, or the tender 
wings of little birds; fus- 
ing the bits together 
above a small gas flame, 
or tinting them with 
dainty colors. 

Behind each creation, 

behind each sugar hat, or 
candy-gowned doll from 
the tiny “studio” of 
Jacques Czerwinski is a 
story of love and of self- 
sacrifice. It is because of 
these that Martha, the 
ifted wife of Jacques, 
as been able to study 
for the operatic stage in 
this and other countries. 
It was because of these 
that she has been given 
opportunity to sing be- 
fore Cleofonte Campani- 
ni of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, who, 
has promised her a place 
with his singers. 

When Jacques Czer- 
winski and his wife, 
Martha, came to this 
country in 1907, Jacques 
had hopes of becoming a 
great interior decorator, 
a sculptor, and architect. 
He had studied, for over 
four years, the decora- 
tive arts in Paris, which is his native city. 

But the times were hard. He could 
find no occupation. He saw the much 
desired training for Martha’s voice being 
delayed into a far distant time. That was 
more important to him than the fact that 
he was being blocked in his own personal 
ambitions. 

Then an opportunity came for him to 
apply his arts to practical use in the mak- 
ing of candy flowers and table decora- 
ations in the kitchens of Delmonico’s in 
New York City. He saw a chance to 
express his love for the beautiful through 
a new medium, and at the same time keep 
the wolf from the door. He saw the day 
when Martha should sing in grand opera 
nearer at hand. 

So Jacques Czerwinski gave up his 
dreams of building beautiful places for 
people to live in, and decorating them 
with his own hands. He gave up his 
dreams of creating statues out of marble 
and bronze, and took what life offered 
him. He became a “confectioner,” but 
a “confectioner” with so much “soul” 
that his exquisite handiwork brought him 
immediate recognition, and sufficient 
recompense to make possible Martha's 
education. 

Later Jacques went to the Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago, where his little studio 
has been the birth of many sugar master- 
pieces. Perhaps the most intricate of all 


this page what it is. 


JACQUES CZERWINSKI 
A real artist with a curious occupation. Read on 


Below is a' picture of his wife 


was a centerpiece made up of wistaria and 
Japanese. dragons. It contained five 
thousand separate bits. 

“I cannot, perhaps, do what I dreamed 
of in my youth," says M. Czerwinski, 
surveying the great glass cabinets filled 
with decorations for the next day's tables, 
*but I am most happy. We all cannot 
have just what we hope and plan for, 
but we can make the most of what comes 
to us. à 

“My candy treasures—they are treasures 
to me who has studied and worked hard 
to bring some degree of art to them— 
give delight to many people, who tell me 
so. They have brought me great pleasure. 
Their soft pliability responds to my moods. 
I must learn new ways of handling them 
every day. I must make every little leaf 
unlike the others, so that they will be of 
endless variety, like nature itself. 

“And then"—here Jacques Czerwin- 
ski places his hands over his heart, as 
Frenchmen do when they speak of the 
things which are dear to them— "they 
have given to the world a golden voice. 
She is young, my Martha. She must 
wait her turn. But some day the world 
shall love her voice as I do. Some day 
she shall be known of all the people. My 
candies have made that possible. That 
is better than it would be if I had won 
great fame and her voice should remain 
unheard.” BETTY SHANNON 
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“Tommy’—Who Enjoys Straightening Out Troubles 


IX years ago a young Bulgarian 
immigrant, dreamy-eyed and 
shabby, came to the University of 
Illinois seeking an education. He 
inquired his way of a group of 

underclassmen and they pointed out to 
him a large red building on the campus. 

“Go there," they said gay- 
ly, “and ask for Tommy.” 

He did, and when he was 
admitted to the presence of 
Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean 
of Men, and addressed him 
in his broken English as 
“Mis-terr Tommy," the 
dean did not smile. Al- 
though Mr. Clark had just 
finished persuading an iras- 
cible father to allow his 
reprobate sophomore son to 
stay at college, and although 
he was facing the problem of 
advising an impetuous se- 
nior how to break an engage- 
ment with a girl he no longer 
loved, he adapted himself to 
the needs and the tempera- 
ment of the foreigner in- 
stantly, sympathetically 
and efhciently. 

In five minutes the Bul- 
garian had a job, knew what 
courses in English he ought 
to take, and was filled with 
a glow of hope, inspiration 
and security which only a 
genius in the art of gracious- 
ness and understanding like 
"Tommy Arkle," as he is 
amiably called by every 
student and alumnus of Ill- 
nois, can bestow. 

This is a typical incident 
in the extremely busy, 
richly human daily routine 
of the man who created the 
office of Dean of Men in 
American universities. Slen- 
der, short, well-dressed, his 
gray hair smartly pron. 
with kindly, clever, humor- 
ous blue eyes and a smile 
that is an ecstasy of friend- 
liness, "Tommy" sits be- 
hind his big desk in the Ad- 
ministration Building from 
eight to five every day and 
handles all of the very real 
troubles and problems of the four thou- 
sand odd men students at the University 
of Illinois. 

He averages one hundred callers a day, 
in addition to answering a heavy mail and 
attendance upon various committee, 
board and council meetings. He is known 
all over the country as an authority on 
fraternities and their influence, and a 
power for making that influence con- 
stantly better and finer. In business, 
farmer and school circles in the Middle 


West Mr. Clark is famous for his whim- 


sical, inspiring speeches. His quick, shaft- 
like humor, his keen, devastating sarcasm 
and his rare, resilient sympathy have made 
him a personality beloved particularly by 
young persons. 

They still tell the story on the campus 
of an ingenuous youngster who walked 


THOMAS ARKLE CLARK 


A very wise man, with a lot of sympathy for other people. All sorts 
of difficult personal matters are put up to him—strange questions 
to answer and problems to solve. He is the Dean of Men at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—and a power for good. 


into the dean's office one fall, set his suit 
case on the floor, and drawing two one- 
dollar bills and a fifty-cent piece from his 
pocket, laid the money on the big desk, 
saying: 

“That’s all the money I have. I’ve 
come to work my way through. Will you 
help me to get a job?” 

In a flash “Tommy” noted the boy’s 
eager, imaginative brown eyes, his wide, 
compact lips and strong jaw. Reaching 
over, he took the two bills and pocketed 
them, leaving the half-dollar. 


The boys like him, too 


“The traditional great men,” said the 
dean, "started their university careers 
with only fifty cents. I don’t want you to 
be handicapped, so I'll keep this two dol- 
lars. You can get work at —— Green Street 
waiting on table for your meals, and the 
landlady at Chalmers Street wants a 
student to fire furnace in 
exchange for room rent." 

The boy earned his way 
successfull for several 
months. Then suddenly he 
was taken sick. An opera- 
tion was necessary. Mr. 
Clark wired for a Chicago 
specialist and paid all ex- 

enses out of his own pocket. 
"he student recovered, and 
two years after he was grad- 
uated sent “Tommy” a 
letter enclosing a check for 
five hundred dollars. ‘To 
redeem my two dollars 
which you have in trust,” 
the letter said, “and please 
use the money as a medical 
fund for sick students who 
need, but cannot afford, 
Chicago specialists." 

The dean has an abnormal 
memory for names and faces. 
Every year he makes a 
“ rogues’ gallery"—the pho- 
tographs of all incoming 
freshmen are taken and filed 
away. And many an hum- 
ble, unknown freshman has 
been exalted by the “Hello, 
Darby,” or “Good morning, 
Boschenstein" — or what- 
ever his name happened to 
be—with which the dean 
greeted him. 

Mr. Clark once revealed 
to me the secret of his life. 
Fifteen years ago he was 
professor of English and had 
strong literary ambitions, 
with no little promise. There 
came the offer of the office 
of Dean of Men. He had 
to choose between writing 
about people’s lives or liv- 
ing those lives with people. 
And he chose, with the 
result that at all times of the 
day and night it's “Tommy 
this, and Tommy that”: an 
accident case may need him at two A. M. 
in the hospital, or a crowd of roystering 
students may necessitate his missing a 
night's sleep in order to argue an irate 
sheriff into the conviction that they are 
not robbers and murderers. He has been 
known to spend many evenings in the 
rooms of lonesome students who “‘need a 
friend.” 

“Tommy” Arkle is one of the Middle 
West’s finest contributions to the mod- 
dern ideal of human service. 

SAMPSON RAPHAELSON 
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"My Fall into Germany from an Aéroplane" 


How I dropped 8,000 feet getting in—and crawled 400 miles 


getting out. By Lieutenant Pat O' Brien 
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“I need this forceful Campbell fare 
In every occupation. 

Both here at home, and ‘over there’ 
It fortifies the nation.’ 


“I need it 
in i ! 
my business!" 


In a very real and practical way 
Campbell's wholesome Soups fulfill 
an important need of our Govern- 
ment and our people. 


“Only the best and most nour- 
-ishing food to sustain my gallant 
boys!"—is Uncle Sam's idea. And 
the Government regularly provides 
these sustaining soups for our Navy 
and our expeditionary forces abroad. 


Not least among the home com- 
forts they enjoy is 


Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup 


And—what is equally important—Americans at home, from one end of the 
country to the other, find this satisfying soup a constant reinforcement in their 
daily tasks. 


Besides the invigorating meat juices of selected beef, we include large white po- 
tatoes, tender carrots and sweet yellow turnips—diced. We add small peas, Dutch 
cabbage, baby lima beans, Country Gentleman corn, green okra, the best toma- 
toes, celery and parsley. Also “alphabet” macaroni, plenty of barley and rice, and 
a pleasing hint of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


The use of this tempting soup involves no expense to you for added materials, 
no waste, no labor, no cooking cost. You receive it completely cooked, seasoned 
and ready for your table in three minutes. 


Now is just the season to order a dozen or more from your grocer and enjoy it often. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
E il Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 

uon Consommé i Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Julienne Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Workers Quit? 


Some employers lie awake nights wondering 


what they’re going to do to keep their workers from leav- 

ing them to go to other plants and institutions, wondering how they can 

keep their men from laying off five or six days every month, wondering 
a 


how to keep their employees from wasting materi 


The solution of these prob- 


lems, as proved in actual practice 
by many concerns, lies in the proper kind 
of Welfare Work. It lies in getting in closer 
contact with employees, in winning their confidence, in 
showing that you have some interest in them beyond the 
work they do. 


Leading concerns, there- 
fore, are printing House Organs, 
edited entirely for the workers them- 
selves. They build good will in their own 


pianis by means of the printed word, just as they build 
ill among their customers by printed advertising. 


ey make every worker feel that he or she is an appreci- : 


ated factor in the organization, that every piece of work 
ts importan t, that a day lost by any worker is an injury to the entire 
on. . 


and wasting time. 


And they print these House 


Organs and Bulletins on the Multi- 
graph—because with the Multigraph they 
can turn them out in two or three hours and get 
them into their employees’ hands while they’re still timely 
and effective, while a printer would take two or three days, 
or even longer, to get them out; because the Multigraph 


cuts their cost anywhere from 25 to 75 per cent; and because the Multi- 
graph does the work in the prisacy of their own offices or their own shops. 


If you run a workshop or 


an industrial plant, or a business of 
any kind that employs numbersof men and 


women, the Multigraph is worth ten times its cost 
for what it will do for you in Welfare Work alone—for what 
it a do in holding your help, enlistin g their co-operation and speeding 
production. 


And that's saying nothing at all of 
the hundreds of dollars and hundreds of 
days the Multigraph will save YOU in printing 


circulars and price lists, printing labels of every conceiv- 
able kind, imprinting dealers’ names and special labels, printing cost 
an work tags factory forms, cartons, boxes, envelopes, letterbeads, 
and dozens o other things. You haven't the slightest conception oi 
what the Multigraph can accomplish for you, and you can't have until 
you go into the matter thorough'y and fnd out. Taking aoe for 

as Cost many a man thousands of dollars. Don't e things 
or granted. Send in the COUPON. 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


Our line is 
Name 


The Multi h 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please furnish data concerning the 


MULTIGRAPH 


Official Position 


use of the Multi h for Welfare Firm Street Address 
Work, and for Produc g printed mat- 
ter of various kinds. ` Town mmama State 
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“I Bought It 
With My Candy Money” 


Here are grain bubbles so nut-like and flavory that children will 
spend candy money for them. Perhaps you have known them, 
as we have, to do it. 

Hungry children after school eat them like confections. Crisped 
and lightly buttered they are fascinating tidbits—far better than 
peanuts or popcorn. 

They are used like nut meats in home candy making and as 
garnish on ice cream. They taste like nuts, and vastly excel 
them by their airy, flaky texture. 


Yet Premier Foods 


Yet they are foods—scientific foods, invented by a great food expert. They are 
the greatest foods made from rice, corn or wheat, because of their ease of digestion. 

Two are whole grains steam exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. One 
is pellets of hominy puffed to raindrop size. 

All get an hour of fearful heat, which gives that wondrous flavor. All are shot 
from guns, and thus changed into bubbles, flimsy, thin and crisp. 

Every food cell is exploded, so digestion can instantly act. They do not tax the 
stomach, yet every atom feeds. 

Remember these things. Puffed grains are superlative grain foods. Food ex- 
pes wish that every grain could be prepared in this way. No other process ever 


nown so fits a grain for food. 
Corn  Puffed 


Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


How David Grayson 
Feels about the 
War 


(Continued from page 25) 


get in between our heart and our pock- 
etbook, if it doesn’t make us cry a little 
secretly when we watch our son walking 
up the town road very erect in his new 
uniform, it is no real problem. Well, as I 
talked with my friend, I began to see it 
in terms of his son Stewart at Devens, in 
terms of the Bonds he had bought and 
the Funds he had subscribed to, in terms 
of the socks and sweaters his wife was knit- 
ting. What a common, deep, simple, hu- 
man thing it all became to me then. 

My friend's desire to “get into it" 
voiced my own feeling and set me think- 
ing what the War meant to our town, our 
men, and their wives, our sons at Devens. 
I tried to think of it very simply. 

Ours is one of those New England 
towns that spread out over much farm 
land and open country. We have here 
5,500 people. Of that number, despite 
the excitement and furor of War, only 
120 men have so far gone out to fight. 
Only 120! That leaves 5,380 of us behind 
at home. A stranger coming into our town 
—or into yours!—would never know we 
had lost a man. The life among us is go- 
ing on just about as usual. We are plow- 
ing, planting, buying, selling, marrying, 
dying, teaching our children, going to 
church, enjoying our dinners and our 
prejudices, talking about our crops, our 
neighbors and our taxes, just about as 
usual. 

If majorities count for anything, if the 
settled habits and processes of life count 
for anything,—it struck me suddenly— 
what the 5,380 of us who remain behind 
are doing may be more important than 
what the 120 who go to France are doing. 
The habit, the rut, of life is so much more 
powerful and significant than any tempo- 
rary eruption upon the surface of it. 

My keen-eyed friend, asking me how 
he could “get into it," had thus set me 
thinking. 


WHAT, after all, are our 120 boys be- 
ing sent out to do? 

In the words of our Leader, “To make 
the world safe for democracy." 

What, then, is left for the 5,380 of us 
who remain behind to do? 

It occurred to me suddenly that we 
have the still greater and harder problem, 
we who are left behind, of paking de- 
mocracy safe for the world. 

It was our home job to show that de- 
mocracy was both safe and strong in this 
vast crisis (and afterward), safer and 
stronger than autocracy, more patient 
and efficient than aristocracy, braver than 
plutocracy. Is the kind of democracy 
now in power in Russia, I asked myself, 
safe for the world? Is our kind of democ- 
racy in America really safe for the world? 

Can we win this most terrible of wars 
and run our railroads, for example, as 
carelessly and wastefully as we have done 
in years past? Is our loose, easy-going 
method of digging and distributing our 
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Acres of Floors in 
Canadian Military Hospitals 


‘B1722: VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


N Winnipeg, Regina and Moose Jaw, Canada, there are 
actually acres of military hospital floors finished with ‘‘61” 
Floor Varnish. And ‘‘61’’ was chosen because of its super- 
lative durability — its ability to withstand the hurrying footsteps 
of nurses, orderlies, and doctors; the rolling of wheel-chairs 
and beds, as well as the constant cleaning and washing. 
' ‘61?’ Floor Varnish is not a hospital var- colors and varnish. 
nish; but its use in this case is most em- The ''61" colors possess the same du- 
phatic evidence of its value to you in your rabilitythatmadethe Naturalor clear ‘“61’’ 
home. ‘‘61’’ is the varnish that stands famous for more than a quarter century. 
abuse — the kind you can test with a ham- While originally designed for use on 
mer. And inaddition to its unusual resis- floors, ‘“61’’ has become almost a 
tance to wear, it is of course, waterproof. universal varnish, and is obviously an 
**61" Floor Varnish stains and varnishes ideal finish for furniture and odd jobs 
in one operation, but unlike ordinary about the house. 
varnish stains and color varnishes, it gives — ''61'" Floor Varnish is sold in six 
a beautiful, semi-transparent finish, bril- attractive wood-stain colors: Light Oak, 
liant and clear. It does not give that Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Wal- 
*"dauby'' streaked effect, because of the nut, Forest Green, as well as Natural 
great care exercised in combining the and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘‘61’’ and try the hammer test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and 
sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. OUR GUARANTEE: If'any Pratt 
€ Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Vitralite 


The quality of Vit- 
ralite, the Long- 
Life White En- 
amel is exempli- 
fied by its use in 
the Capitol of 
the United States. 
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The Kaiser’s Other Allies 


ANY fires of alleged incendi- 
M ary origin are occurring daily. 
Some of them are surely set 
by firebugs. Others of them are 
caused by the Kaiser’s other allies in 
America—his allies of no race or 


creed, his allies of the purely inert 
physical world. 


These other allies of the Kaiser are 
as dangerous as spies, and their num- 
ber is legion. Here they take a heavy 
toll in guns; there they destroy mil- 
lions of loaves of bread; yonder they 
ruin tons of clothing and equipment. 


They have been here always. Their 
ravages have cost American industry 
hundreds of millions of dollars—yes, 
thousands of millions. 


But today these ravages cost more 
than money. They cost the blood of 
our manhood, because destroyed sup- 
plies here mean useless loss of life 
“over there.” 


These vicious Kaiser allies are fire- 
hazards: the oily rag, the defective 
wire, the match, the burning cigar, 
the host of little things that are de- 
stroying scores and hundreds of in- 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 


dustries as completely and utterly as 
if they had been wrecked by shells in 
Flanders. 

Firebugs caused losses last year of 
nearly $50,000,000 according to the 
insurance companies. 

No matter what type of automatic 
sprinkler system you have, it can be 
made proof against malicious tamper- 
ing by alien enemies determined to 
burn your property. An electrically 
controlled automatic system does it. 
Better than several additional watch- 
men. We shall be glad to give you 
full particulars about this “Sprinkler 
Supervisory Service." 

k % * 


Whether your Grinnell System re- 
quires some expenditure on your part 
or whether it pays its own way by re- 
ducing insurance expense 40 to 90 
per cent. matters little in the present 
crisis. Production must not be halted. 
Get after the Kaiser's Allies before 
they get you. 

Don't theorize—get the figures! 
Addressthe General FireExtinguisher 
Co., 283 West Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


coal, making our steel, cultivating our 
farms, building our ships, safe either for 
us or for the world in this great struggle? 
Can we think of reconstructing the world 
after the War and continue to govern our 
cities (New York, for example), or our 
states, or our nation, as we do? Is it safe? 
Is our method of treating our poor people 
in factories, mills and tenements safe 
for us if we are to win the War and make 
over the world? 

As I thought of these things, they came 
home vividly to me and I saw them newly 
through the eyes of my friend, and his - 
wife, and their son Stewart, training at 
Devens. We have staked our very lives 
upon our faith in democracy as the best 
way of life. Can democracy organize its 
kovemmat keep the Red Cross and 

. M. C. A. going, the mines and farms 
producing, the railroads running effi- 
ciently, so that Stewart and the other 119 
of our boys can win the war for us? 

“What I want to know,” said my 
friend’s wife the other day, “is whether 
everything possible is being done to use 
the life of my son, not to waste it.” 

When presented in such simple terms 
as these, T began to see plainly what we, 
who are left behind—the 5,380 of us, those 
too old, those too young and the women— 
have to do. We have to get out of our 
ruts and grapple anew with the great 
home problems of democracy. 


WHEN all this came to me, like a 
great light, I felt like setting out 
on a run to find my keen-eyed friend and 
say to him: 

“Why do you say you want to ‘do 
something,’ ‘get into it’? Man, we are in 
it already. We need not envy those 120 
boys marching away in their natty uni- 
forms. Theirs is the simpler task. They 
have no further responsibility but to obey 
orders. They have a definite and, when 
allis said, a simple objective. But we 
who remain behind, the 5,380 of us, have 
the big, silent, grim job of making this 
democracy so strong, so safe, that we can 
hold fast to the end and win the War. 
Isn't it strange that we should all see so 
clearly the necessity for thorough train- 
ing, careful discipline, masterful efficiency, 
for the 120 men we sent away, and forget 
that we are all in the War, and that we 
have all got to be trained and disciplined? 
Suppose that we should muddle dum 
the War to a victory, should make the 
world perfectly safe for democracy, and 
should then discover that the democracy 
we had was unsafe for the world, and that 
no one could live comfortably or happily 
in it we should be in a pretty fix, shouldn’t 
we? 

I offer these thoughts out of a garden, 
not because I believe them final, but be- 
cause they have helped me, so far, in 
getting hold of this greatest of human 
experiences—the World War. Perhaps 
they may also help you. 


"THERE'S Life in the Old Dog Yet," 
by Julian Rothery, in next month's 
magazine, is a fine tale of an old sea 
captain. The way the bluff old fellow 
wakes up and responds to his coun- 
try's need of him gives a downright 
thrill. And the best of it is—the story 
is true. 
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Smooth-Rolling Studs 
A Sure Non-Skid 


The Staggard Studs on Republic 
Tires are not put on the tread for 
ornament. 
They perform a practical purpose. 
Both their shape and their size have 
a scientific basis. 
They were the first rubber non-skids 
devised—and, in our opinion, they 
are the only truly scientific non-skids. 
These long semi-oval studs, because 
of their shape and their position on 
the tire, drive the car with a mini- 
mum of road friction. 
They also exert a maximum grip on 
the road to keep the car on a straight 
course. 
In other words, the Staggard Studs 
present a free, easy-rolling tread, at 
the same time offering maximum re- 
sistance to any tendency to side- 
slip or skid. 
The more you study the Staggard 
Tread, the more firmly convinced 
you will be that the Republic is the 
really ideal non-skid tire. 
Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAGGARD 
PAT. SEP. /35-22-1908 


Tread 


Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


REPUBLIC TIRES 
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“I Thought We Couldn't Improve on It— 


(Says F. S. Walden, Auditor of the Strevell- 
Paterson Hardware Co., Salt Lake City.) 


“The way we make figure work help us in 
our business has always been one of the big 
reasons for our business success. Before we 
ever heard of a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 
we were making, with pen and ink, the kind of 
statistical reports that were a real guidance to 
us; we were keeping our bookkeeping work up 
to date—and it was fairly accurate work too, 
when we were careful. We posted our state- 
ments every day, with pens—and we kept two 
people busy all the time (or three part time) on 
posting and statements. When the job got too 
big for them we didn’t consider getting along 
with the less perfect work; we decided to put on 
another bookkeeper. 


“But he was never hired. We learned some- 
thing about Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines, 
investigated, and put one in. We bought it 


tL EL I 


Pen-and-ink ledger sheet used before the 
Burroughs was put on the job. 


One man and a Burroughs now make all 
the postings—work that two men could 
not keepup with previously—and theledger 
pages are even neater and more legible, 
as shown on the right. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS #125 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME 
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But, By George, We Certainly Did” 


for the speed it would give us; we didn’t really 
expect that we would improve on our work 
very much. 


* Why, the improvements that the Burroughs 
made are almost unbelievable. One man does 
in half a day — and does far better — what used 
to take two men all day. And actually, instead 
of hiring the new bookkeeper we needed, we 
transferred two bookkeepers and a clerk to other 
work—because one young man and the machine 
handle all the postings. 

*"Twice a month we save the full day and a half that it 
used to take to go through and total our ledgers; we com- 


plete our statements now in less time than it formerly 
took merely to transfer the balances to them. 


"And we now have daily balances posted to every 
account on our books—for the first time in the firm's 
history. Our work is never behind. In neatness and 
legibility — which are things we prize — there's no com- 
parison between Burroughs-made reports and our old 
pen-and-ink ones. 


Also, besides giving us those worth- 


STREVELL PATERSON WOW. CO. aie 


i accor Worm  Boberte; Prior, A Maclenghlin, 
Salt Lake tty, 
teh, 


while advantages, the Burroughs is making money for us 
right along. 


“Weare Making Some Tremendous Savings” 


“Though the Burroughs was bought to speed up the 
work, and give us legible accounts and a daily balance, 
we found out very quickly that it was a direct money 
maker for us. Our better figure work costs us so much 
less than the kind we were satisfied with (and which we 
thought couldn’t be improved) that the machine isn’t an 
expense at all— it’s a mighty good investment, paying 
handsome dividends. 


“It Doesn't Cost Us; It Pays Us" 


“That’s why we say that our Burroughs doesn't cost 
us anything—and our books prove it. We'd be willing to 
pay well for the improvements it has brought to our work 
—and we expected to, when we bought the machine, It 
has been the other way around; the machine pays us.” 


pipe Than 100 Burroughs Models 


Whether a business be large or small, one of the 98 B. 
Models will fit [t- needs. Burroughs Ledger Posti ead Statement 
Machines are adapted either for card or loose leaf | 

Consult your banker or telephone book for the eiut of the 
189 Burroughs offices in the United States and Canada. Burroughs 
offices are also maintained in the principal cies abroad. 


It’s a mark of the good 
executive that he's always 
ready to be shown. Mr. 
Walden knew his work was 
good — but he found a way 
to make it vastly better. 
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FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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| Mary Pickford— 
Whose Real Name is 
Gladys Smith 


(Continued from page 34) 


forlorn Hulda, Mary Pickford leaned over 
the side of the Seas and clung tearfully to 
an absurdly small kitten, while Director 
Maurice Tourneur, hidden from sight, 
directed the work of the camera. 

Suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, the 

- : schooner listed toward the bow and rapidly 
: : Alton eee REA Gi e chg Pa 2 settled in the water. The old boat had 
pua qnn New York. E. sprung a leak, something which was not 
E Roofing Contractors T. New Const'n Co., N.Y. Ẹ in the scenario of the film. Mary Pick- 
ford's simulated distress changed to 
feminine fright as the waves broke over 
the schooner, and she called to Director 
Tourneur, who fought his way to Mary as 
she clung waist hi ei in water to the helm, 
and also to the kittens that was miaowing 
in fright. 

“Let go of the kitten!” shouted Tour- 
E i 

won't!" was Mary's spirited repl 
""That kitten goes bord d P d 

And the kitten did, although it was 
hardly more than a ball of wet fur when 
it was finally rescued by motor boats which 
came racing to the scene. 

But at an age when most kiddies are 
playing house and cuddling dolls, this small 
child was finding amusement in shopworn 
props and gaudy scenes "back stage." 
At a time when most kiddies are being 
tucked into bed by loving hands, this 
five-year-old with the big serious eyes 
was enacting a child's part for the delecta- 


tion of the nightly audience. 
When Gladys Smith had been playing 


Copyrighted, International Film Service Corp. 
A S T A tile-surfaced Barrett Specification 
evere SE Root being used as a Drill-Ground 
HUBS of marching feet—a regiment in action with a roof for its 


drill-ground—that’s what you see above. You couldn't use a roof much 
more severely than this. 


TIR 


And that's what happened almost daily for months on top of the big Altman De- 
partment Store in New York City, where several hundred members of the Home 
Defense League have learned to do their “bit.” 


Barrett Specification Roofs contain a larger amount of waterproofing and pro- 
tective materials than any other roof-covering. That is why they give such 
wonderful service. And not only do they give longer service than any other type, 
but they cost less per year of service. 


If you want this kind of a roof on your building, the way to make sure of getting 
it is to insert in your building plans: 


“The roof shall be laid according to The Barrett Specification 
dated May 1, 1916, and the roofing contractor shall secure for 
me (or us) the 20-Year Guarantee Bond therein mentioned." 


Only competent roofers can obtain the Bond, and the roof is constructed under 
the surpervision of our inspector, who sees that the Specification is strictly fol- 


lowed. in stock a year, her mother was offered a 
art in a road production “The Little 
20- Year Surety Bond Below is the Bond that guarantees Red Schoolhouse,” —a play that also had 


your roof for 20 years 


parts not only for Gladys but for her 
sister Lottie. So the family destined for 
future electric signs and Broadway left 
Toronto. 

After a tour in “The Little Red School- 
house” the Smith family became members 


We now offer a 20-Year Surety Bond Guar- , ses) Oe 
anty on all Barrett Specification Roofs of <<? [apple comme 
fifty squares and over in all towns of 25,000 See — i 


and over, and in smaller towns where our y Fe pod 
Inspection Service is available. Our only % Ge 


requirements are that The Barrett Speci- 8 20 Year Guaranty Bond & of a company that presented “The Fatal 
fication of May 1, 1916, shall be strictly Bt ler. Wedding ? in which little Gladys played 
c $ Y 


followed, and that the roofing contractor 


bea vd Dyui a prominent part. She attracted atten- 
e app ad by us. 


tion even at this early age by the utter 
naturalness of her acting. Followed a 
period of acting in other melodramas, and 
then Chauncey Olcott engaged the en- 
tire family as members of his company. 


T WAS while playing in “Edmund 

Burke” with the Irish actor-singer that 
Mrs. Smith decided to rename the little 
Smiths for stage purposes. This step re- 
quired careful consi Weide but she fi- 
- | nally solved the problem by annexing the 
name of her paternal grandmother, which 
was Pickford. So the Smiths now vanish 
from this chronicle and hereafter we are 
to consider the fortunes of Mrs. Pickford 
and her precocious daughter, Mary, née 


= Gladys. 


MUU LLL 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification 
with full information will he sent free on request, 
Address nearest office. 
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Barrett Specification 

Waterproofing 
The foundation of this huge structure is 
also kept dry with a great seal consisting 
of alternate layers of Specification Pitch and 
Felt. Thisis the standard type of water- 
proofing for all important underground 
construction. 


, Company 


New York Chicago CO AN D Boston i St. i = All of the Pickfords acted in “Edmund 
Cleveland Cincinnati ittsburgl etroit irmingham so =| ” - $ 

K ix City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle | Mss ria B = Burke. And eve body worked, even 
Tu BARRE rr Company, Limited: Montreal ronto TPS — | including Brother Jack, then a sturdy 
Winnipe Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 


little boy, who, much against his will, 
; donned a wig and petticoats and played ` 
girl parts, protesting to his mother with 
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Road- Ability 


"Road-ability' sums up in a single 
word the character of GMC Perform- 
ance. Behind road-ability is that 
staunchness guaranteed by GMC Over- 
strength and oversize at every point. 


Every now and then an example of 
unusual GMC Road-ability comes to 
notice. Here is a case in point: 


Although January 12, 1918, was the 
date of the worst blizzard and the 
coldest January day in the history of 
the Detroit weather bureau—16 de- 
grees below zero—with snow drifted 
yards deep, a GMC Truck kept the 
road all day. 


This five-ton truck hauled coal to keep 
an industrial plant from closing down, 
although the 60-mile blizzard demoral- 
ized street car service and prevented 


GMC trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
3M-ton to ó-ton 
capacity— six 
sizes in all. Each 
size better suited 
than any of the 
res! for a particu- 
lar class of work. 


express companies and mercantile con- 
cerns from attempting delivery. 


All day this GMC hauled coal from a 
snow-bound siding over a nine-mile 
route, six tons at a load, and made five 
round trips. For eighteen hours the 
following day it made eight round 
trips, hauling 48 tons, from seven in 
the morning until midnight. 


No matter what your truck require- 
ments, there is a GMC to meet your 
needs as this one met the needs of its 
owner. Through winter snow or spring 
mud GMC road-ability can be depended 
on. There are six practical sizes. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 


Distributors Most Everywhere 311) 
( 
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War service in clothes 


OU want to save, for the country, for your- 
self; wool for the soldiers, laborers for war 
work. You would like to feel that you are do- 
ing it when you buy clothes. 
You can. Buy clothes that give you 
the most for your money; all-wool 
fabrics, fine tailoring, good style. 


^, pi 2 
Ha Sch her These are the things you get when you 
"E arx buy our clothes. Our label is a small 
y 
Clothes : we Nats s 


thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


: masculine indignation at the close of each- 
| performance. 


After the termination of the Olcott en- 
gagement Mary became the “‘che-ild” in 
many blood-and-thunder N, 
When she wasn’t acting, she was mother- 
ing the two younger Pickford children— 
Lottie and Jack. They were excellent 
substitutes for the kittens. 

Through all this period of gypsying on 
the road, little Mary Pickford kept her 
eyes and ears so wide open that nothing 
escaped them. She was absorbing by keen 
mental processes those “tremendous tri- 
fles” of the player’s art that are so essen- 
tial to stage success. She was learning 
what to do with her hands and feet and 
how to control the muscles of her face; 
how to look grave and gay by turns, and 
how to telegraph mental impressions to 
an audience by the wireless system of 
pantomime. 


On through the South and the Middle 


| West went the Pickfords, and gradually 


little Mary’s face began to assume that 
look of sweet and questioning seriousness 
that is one of the chief charms of her act- 
ing. But this serious look would melt 
into dimpling smiles that irradiated her 
face like the summer sun bursting through 
clouds. Everywhere she went si was a 
favorite with audiences, and the members 
of her company grew to love the wistful 
child with the questioning eyes. 


Y WAY of various one-night stands, 

the bright-haired and sunny-tempered 
little actress at length arrived, once upon 
a time, in a New Jersey town, the nearest 
she had ever come to the great feverish 
city of glamour and riches toward which 
every actress sooner or later turns ambi- 
tious feet. And one memorable Thursday 
morning Mary Pickford cut rehearsals 
and the Gordian knot at the same time 
and hied her New York-ward with her 
little chin tilted at a determined angle. 

Theatrical history was to be made that 
morning. To the small, curly-haired 
figure that gazed broodingly toward the 
magic spires of Manhattan as the ferry- 
boat brought her closer and closer to the 
city of her dreams the day seemed fateful 
with potentialities. She was tingling with 
excitement, and under her well-worn little 
suit her heart was pounding madly. 

On this wonderful morning Mr. David 
Belasco was conducting the first rehearsal 
of “The Warrens of Virginia” at the old 
Belasco Theater, still ignorant of the fact 
that a determined little girl on a North 
River ferryboat was headed his way. 

But now the ferryboat had landed and 
an eager little figure was hastening through 
the busy thoroughfares of New York, 
with the name “Belasco” looming before 
her as the sesame that would open wide 
for her the door of theatrical success. She 
was a bit tired, a bit shabby, but Deter- 
mination walked with her. 

At the stage door of the Belasco Theater 
she demanded, with that imperious little 
way of hers, to see the master of the show. 
The doorkeeper was a kindly soul— 
unusually so for a stage doorkeeper—and 
he didn’t tell the eager-looking child that 
the percentage of those who didn’t see Mr. 
Belasco was always far larger than those 
who did. The Fates had Mary Pickford 
in hand that eventful day and they didn’t 


| intend to see her purpose thwarted by a 


mere doorkeeper. But they did decide to 
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Ar Bethe the 1 men of the Service regis- | 
ter their preference for the Parker Self-filling 
ountain Pen—its SAFETY-SEA] ED ; 


| form. oue it flat, right side up—or in any 
Tout danger of leaking. : s 
Should accident injure the self-filling mecha 
| Parker automatically changes from a self-fille: 
eee tlle without interruption of service. 


“The Pocket Level Pen” 


Because of an ingenious clip which brings the 

. top of the Parker Pen to the level of the pocket, 
the flap buttons down smoothly, avoiding pro- 

- truding pens and unsightly, bulging pockets. 
.|' The Parker Clip 1s anew invention (for Parker 
Te Pens only) held in under the cap likea washer. 
same exclusive points of superiority which make the Parker 


e favoritein the Service, make it the best penfor usein the home, 
ffice and school. Ask your dealer to show you the different styles. 


PARKER INK TABLETS, for soldiers’ use in 
place of fluid ink, box of 36 for 10c. 


Parker Pen Company, 170 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building à 
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Polish 


yur furniture is probably insured against 
fire. But is it protected against injury 
from dust and dirt? 


O-CEpaR polished furniture retains its value through 
the years. 


Be careful to use only the genuine. Its hard, dry lustre 
resists scratching and checking. 


“Cleans as it Polishes” 
25c to $3.00 At AII Dealers 


O-CrEpaAR PorisH Mor 
Indispensable wherever there are varnished floors to be 
kept clean. At all dealers—only $1.00. ($1.50 in Canada.) 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago, Toronto, London 
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try out Mary first, so the doorkeeper 
informed her politely that what she asked 
was impossible. The child was unper- 
turbed by his refusal. 

“I must see him," she said simply. “I’ve 
rur rehearsal just to come. I’ve got to see 

im. 

And there was something in her manner, 
that something, no doubt, which has made 
her loved by old people and children, that 
prompted the doorkeeper to make a timid 
request of Mr. Belasco. The request was, 
of course, refused. Such an interruption 
was an impertinence. The first rehearsal 
of “The Warrett of Virginia" was not go- 
ing satisfactorily—the child part of Betty 
Warren was not well filled. Pish! Tush! 
Mr. Belasco had no time to interview a 
little unknown, even if she had cut a re- 
hearsal and come all the way from an ob- 
scure Jersey town. 

As kindly as possible the doorkeeper 
broke the news to Mary. Then the 
Fates grinned and the doorkeeper had one 
of the surprises. of his life, for little Ma 
Pickford gave vent to one of those vid. 
stormish outbursts of temper for which 
the great Mary Pickford is now famous, 
and which cause her millions of admirers 
throughout the country to chuckle with 
huge enjoyment. 

efore the astounded doorkeeper really 
knew what had happened, a small, tense 
and tornado-like figure was projected 
through the stage door of the old theater 
and landed upon the stage, breathless and 
panting. It was Mary Pickford's first and 
most dramatic entrance upon any New 
York stage. 


HE child regained her self-possession 

long before the scandalized actors had 
regained theirs. With that irresistible 
smile of hers she crossed the stage and con- 
fronted Mr. Belasco. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed delightedly, “I 
know you by your picture.” 

Drama always has and always will ap- 
peal to Mr. Delsice and this was drama 
personified. 

After that, the rehearsals for “The 
Warrens of Virginia” went smoothly, 
for the child part of Betty Warren was 
being played with more than adequate 
skill by Mise Mary Pickford. 

For three seasons Mary Pickford con- 
tinued successfully in “The Warrens of 
Virginia.” It was at the end of this period 
that the craze for motion pictures was at 
its zenith, and as the bread and butter 
problem was again becoming somewhat 
of an issue with the little actress, with no 
new Belasco part looming up on the near 
horizon, she decided to investigate the 
photoplay possibilities in New York. 

On East Fourteenth Street the old 
Biograph Motion Picture Company at 
that time had its studios, and it was in this 
direction that Miss Pickford wended her 
way when “The Warrens of Virginia” had 
played to its last audience. She was still 
practically unknown and without any 
**pull" whatsoever, but she was taken on 

as an “extra” at once. 

For several weeks she remained an 
extra, again awaiting the call for her short 
and unimportant part, always on time, 
obedient, quiet and unobtrusive. Finally, 
however, apparently by chance, she was 
cast for a part—a leading part—in which 
she played opposite a good-looking young 
leading man named Owen Moore. 


Food will win the war—Don’ t waste tt 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Every worker ina fresh 
uniform every day is an 
index of the spotless 
cleanliness that prevails 
every where in the Heinz 
establishment. 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FLOMENTEO 


ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ 


establishment 


Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


VERY drop of Heinz Pure Vinegars has been 

aged one year or more. Aging is as necessary for 
developing the flavor and aroma of good vinegar as it 
is for many vintages. 

Heinz Vinegars are made from the purest and 
choicest materials. They are mellowed in wood until 
they become appetizing and delicious condiments. They 
make good foods better, and make 
palatable many foods otherwise flat 
and tasteless. 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed 
in Canada 


Upholstery 
CHASE 


“Tis like the hide in most respects 
Én some respects tis better, 


Made by Sanford Mills 


WHEN buying up- 
holstered furniture due 
consideration should be 
given to the upholstery 
upon it. 


Ask about Ch as e 


Leatherwove — a sci- 
entific, distinctive up- 


holstery fabric backed : 


by the "Chase" name 
—known since 1847 
—not a substitute for 
leather but something 
better. 


For motor-car uphol- 
stery Chase Leather- 
wove meets every re- 
quirement. 


WEARS LIKE IRON 
WEATHERPROOF 
SANITARY 
WON'T PEEL OR 
CRACK 
BEAUTIFUL 
ECONOMICAL 


The U. S. Government pur- 
chases Leatherwove and theirs 
is a good lead to follow. 


Write for dealer's name 
and generous samples. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 
BOSTON 
New York Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco 
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In all of her first pictures she played op- 
posite the aforesaid good-looking young 
man yclept Owen Moore—and the two 
young people, enacting fictitious love 
scenes in the tawdry glare of the studio 
lights—found real love, and they were 
married. 

Mary Pickford is such a modest young 
person that few anecdotes about her have 
found their way into print. But here 
is one that is well worth repeating, be- 
cause it is so typical of the Pickford per- 
sonality: It was during these first weeks 
of assured success when Mary was bein 
hailed as the “queen of the movies." 
newcomer to the studios, an extra girl, 
very quiet and very sad, was called away 
one day just on the verge of a mob scene 
in which she was to have taken part. 

Now Mary had been an extra herself 
and she had noticed the forlorn appear- 
ance of the newcomer. As the girl carrying 
the telegram that had summoned the 
extra away passed the little star, Mary 
spoke to her and ascertained that the 
mother of the extra lay at the point of 
death, and that the girl's five dollars a 
day was the sole support of herself and 
parent. Well, when the participants in 
the mob scene were finally called, there 
was none missing—although one small 
extra wore a wig and gown far too large 
for her. But the money earned that day 
went to the real owner of the wig and 
gown. 


[AT summer Mary Pickford “‘did her 
bit" by producing “The Little Ameri- 
can," which was a poignant protest against 
the atrocities committed by the Germans 
in France, uncompromising in its graphic 
realism and splendidly acted by Miss 
Pickford, who rose to heights of emo- 
tional intensity never before reached in 
any of her less tragic pictures. 

At present, however, she is doing her 
bit in a much more practical way than 
appearing in a war movie. She has sent 
two ambulances to the Red Cross for use 
in France and has "adopted" six hundred 
American soldier boys. Yes, amazing 
as it may sound, Mary Pickford is the 
"war mother" of six hundred husky 
“Sammies,” who are members of the 
Second Battalion, First California Field 
Artillery. They are now known as “Mary 
Pickford’s Fighting 600,” and she has 
agreed to keep them supplied with to- 
bacco and other delicacies for the dura- 
tion of the war. And she has also given 
each one of these soldiers a gold locket 
containing her miniature. They will wear 
these lockets when they go into action 
“somewhere in France.” 

This patriotic little star is indefatigable 
in her efforts to make the lot of the en- 
listed men in this country and “over 
there” more comfortable. In her large 
California studios, where her successful 
photoplays are rehearsed, she maintains a 
permanent tobacco fund for the soldiers 
and personally collects money and 
anke” every week from members of 
her company and other workers in the 
studios. This fund is the pet among her 
many charitable activities. 

It is easy to understand Miss Pickford’s 
success in child parts when one con- 
siders that she has never grown up. As 
the Peter Pan of the Movies she is always 
at home when surrounded by youngsters. 
For instance, she is the fairy godmother to 


“He didn't forget 
to protect us” 


John was one of America’s thou- 
sands who rushed to the colors 
—but not until he had fulfilled a 
duty to his home and his family. 


He bought an Iver Johnson Re- 
volver because it is as simple as 
it is safe. It is safe in the hands 
of awoman. It cannot be acci- 
dentally discharged—you can 
“Hammer the Hammer." 


IVER ^ 
JOHNSON: 


iu REVOLVER 


/ 


It's reassuring to him to know 
that his home is guarded by a 
safe, silent sentinel that burglars 
fear. Today give your home the 
complete protection of an Iver 
Johnson Revolver. 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets FREE 


Indicate which books you want : 
A—"'Firearms," | B—"' Bicycles," 
C—“ Motorcycles" 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
130 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Hammer Model with either “Perfect” Rubber 
Grip or "Western" Walnut Grip 
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Uncle Sam 
Gives Warning 

In a recent bulletin, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives this warn- 


ing against the serious danger of 
keeping perishable foods without 


proper refrigeration: 

“No matter how carefully milk is 
handled between the farm and home, 
or how pure it is when delivered—it 

quickly become an undesirable 
food if carelessly handled in the 
home. Milk must be kept cool to pre- 
vent the bacteria from multiplying. 
If left for only a short time in the 
summer heat it will spoil.” 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


keep milk and ali perishable foods fresh, 
healthful and free from taint or odors. 

The McCRAY System insures a constant 
circulation of cold, dry, purified air through 
every food compartment, which refrigerates 
perfectly. Germs, bacteria and microbes 
cannot live in this cold, dry air. 

Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be- ar- 
ranged with outside door for icing from the 
side or rear porch. This permits the milk- 
man to put the milk on the ice immediately 
—it also keeps the iceman with his muddy 
tracks outside your kitchen and relieves you 
entirely of this annoyance. 

Let us send you our catalog which illustrates and 


No. 93 for Residences 
No. 62 for Meat Markets 
No. 71 A Grocers and Delicatessen: 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR C co. 


826 Lake Street 
Salesrooms in All Niue Co Cae 
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the kiddies in the Los Angeles Orphans’ 
Asylum, where she is fairly worshiped by 
the orphans. When she appears at the 
Home—and this is quite Ou - im has 
the grandest time of Hi s aying 
"Ring Around the Rosie ad^ fey don 
Bridge is Falling Down” with the zest 
of a three-year-old. 

The Sisters at the Home tell many 
stories of Mary’s generosity. One even- 
ing when the ondes were saying their 
prayers a lad said to the Mother Superior, 
“T guess I'll ask our patron saint for pie 
to-morrow." 

“Who is our patron saint, dear?" asked 
the Sister. 

“Why, Mary Pickford, of course,” Te- 
plied the youngster, opening his eyes in 
amazement that anyone should even ask 
such a question. 

The next day he got his pie. At least 
his patron saint was still on the job. 

Last September Miss Pickford arranged 
a benefit for the Los Angeles Orphans’ 
Asylum at the Majestic Theater in that 
city. After the benefit performance there 
was a September Christmas tree on the 
stage. It was a trifle out of season, but 
the kiddies never thought of that as they 
ecstatically crowded around this female 
Santa Claus and received the wonderful 
presents that she had so generously pro- 
vided for them. 

“Every day is like Christmas when 
Mary Pickford is around,” said one of the 
smallest male orphans as he rapturously 
sucked the end of a striped peppermint 
cane and gazed adoringly at the Home’s 
patron saint. 


"THE bigg est single factor of Mary 
Pickford’ s success as a screen star is her 
total abstinence from all forms of ques- 
tionable photoplays. Mary Pickford has 
never appeared in a picture that the whole 
family couldn’t see and enjoy. Her pro- 
ductions are clean and a p aad 
sort that provoke gurgles of delight from 
children and chuckles of appreciation 
from grown-ups. There is always the ele- 
ment of optimism and uplift in her work, a 
belief in the inherent good that lies dor- 
mant in every human bei 
“I haven't any ‘method? of acting,” 

says Miss Pickford. “It is easy for me to 
act the part of a child, because I adore 
children. You see, I associate with little 
girls until I really forget I’m grown up. I 
transform myself into a little girl for the 
time being, and act as she would act under 
similar circumstances. That was the way 
I did ‘A Poor Little Rich Girl While I 
was playing that part I was the poor little 
rich girl, suffering all of her unsatisfied 
yearnings for the things that money 
couldn’t buy.” 


MARCUS LOEW is a small man in 
feet and inches, but a big one in 
brains and energy. When he was a 
boy his first boss scornfully referred 
to him as ‘‘a peanut." Instead = 

e 
determined to show that a man 
needn’t be a giant physically to 
achieve a big success. To-day he is 
one of the conspicuous figures in the 
theatrical world. His story in the 
magazine next month tells how he 
fought his way to the top. 
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As a Food 
For Children 


Grape-Nuts has long 
enjoyed popularity. 


Its sweet, nut-like 
flavor appeals to the 
growing child's appe- 
tite, and its wholesome 
composition of wheat 
and  malted barley 
make it a ‘‘builder’’ 
of highest grade. 


Grape-Nuts 


is so processed that it 
provides the greatest 
nourishment in the most 
compact form. 


It is easily digested and 
furnishes those wonderful 
phosphates of iron, phos- 
phorus, calcium, etc., so 
essential for health, steady 
nerves and keen brains. 


Grape-Nuts is attracting 
special attention these 
days, for it is considered 
by many as the ideal blend 
of wheat and other grains 
and is thus in tune with 
the times as a wheat- 
saver, while its self-de- 
veloped sugar, from the 
grains, makes it of added 
value as an economizer. 


“There's a Reason" 
for Grape-Nuts 
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By Creating Uniform Builders 


The American Magazine 


**Only one man in 25 


makes good in the 
Miller Plant” 


We Create Uniform Tires 


Each Man a Master—Each Tire a Masterpiece 


ILLER TIRES are known far and wide today as the Uniform 
Mileage Tires. That means wherever Millers are run under 
like conditions, they wear the same. 

That 99 Millers in 100 outrun standard guarantees. 
Of all the some 429 brands on the market, there is no other we 


know to equal this. 


Such uniformity has been the aim of 
tire makers for years. For who could 
tell, when he bought a tire, whether it 
would run 5000 miles or fail at a 
thousand. 


Miller found a solution—not in ma- 
chines or methods— but in men. 

By training a regiment of champion 
tire builders we reduced the variables 
in tires to a fraction. 


Each Man Rated 


Cur efficiency experts keep a record 
of every man and every tire he builds. 
To pass our inspectors it must reach 
our 99 per cent grade. 


If ever a Miller comes back, the 
builder's score is penalized. 


Under this rigid system, only one 


Miller, 


É GEARED-T0-THE-ROAD 


man in 25 makes good. But those who 
do average 96 per cent efficient. 


Geared-to-the-Road 


There is no excuse longer for buy- 
ing tires on luck. Miller means cer- 
tainty. And safety, too, due to the 
tread that is geared-to-the-road. 

Mark how the sharp rubber cogs en- 
gage the ground. 


A Limited Number 


Only about one motorist in 50 will 
be able to get the Miller Uniform Tires 
this year. 

It takes time to train men to Miller 
perfection. Few can ever become 
masters. 

To make sure of securing your sea- 
son’s supply, you must speak to the 
Miller dealer at once. 


If you want the utmost air capacity—size for size—ask for Miller Cord Tires 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 


The World’ Belongs 


to the Dissatisfied 


(Continued from page 40) 


means to better his position at the mo- 
ment, and so he hustles to scramble out 
of the water in a hurry. 

Now if the man who has fallen into a 
blind alley job could be made to utilize 
that same energy to lift himself out of his 
job, he would soon find himself in a better 
one. The main trouble is that these men 
are too satisfied with their jobs, or, if they 
are dissatisfied, they are not discontented 
enough. 

And by discontent I do not mean the 
kind that expresses itself merely by 
grumbling or by bitter complaint. The 
kind of discontent that is caused merely 
by a desire for more money, and not by 
dissatisfaction with the kind of work oneis 
doing, is not the kind I mean. That type 
of discontent leads merely to strikes and 
organizations to force better wages. The 
kind I mean leads to a fitting of one's self 
for a grade of work calling for more skill. 


N EXAMPLE of what I calla blind 
alley job is a man who, for instance, 
operates a punch press, a machine which 
punches holes into a sheet of metal. Allthe 
operator of that press has to do is to hold 
the metal under the punch and, as one hole 
is punched, guide the metalalong. Thejob 
demands attention, to be sure, and a very 
elemental dexterity; but it gives no de- 
velopment to the man's brain. He never 
sees the product of his labor after it leaves 
his hands and he never grows with his job, 
because there is nothing there to stimulate 
him into doing better work. 

What, then, can such a man do to get 
himself out of such a job? Discontent 
alone will not make him superintendent of 
the works, you say. Of course not, but 
discontent will set him to thinking of bet- 
tering himself and to asking questions, to 
listening when skilled men talk of their 
work, and to studying at shop and at his 
home at night. 

Concretely, the first thing that such a 
man should do is to find out what relation 
his own particular task bears to the fin- 
ished product. He should estimate its im- 
portance, and set about to see if he can't 
improve what he is doing in some way. If 
after experimentation he finds that he can- 
not, then let him fix his eye on the next 
best job, and start to prepare himself for 
the getting of that job. 

By going to night school, our man will 
learn. English, mathematics, engineering 
or whatever happens to bear more directly 
on his own particular line of work. By 
reading the magazines, especially the re- 
views and trade journals dank with his 
own trade, he will learn a great deal, and 
his curiosity and interest in experiment 
will be awakened. In other words, his 
brain, which has been dormant in this 
blind alley job, will begin to get to work, 
with a better job as the goal. 

The majority of industrial corporations 
of to-day have come to realize that it 
does not pay to have misfits in their em- 
ploy. Therefore many of them have es- 
tablished bureaus of industrial relations. 
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Simple, Isn’t It! 


Inside the sturdy one-piece housing 
of this worm-drive axle, are only three 
main working parts — worm, worm 
wheel and axle shafts. 


THE HOUSING is a steel bridge in 
the form of a tube—which assures the 
greatest strength in proportion to the 
amount and weight of metal, in other 
words, load-carrying capacity with- 
out unnecessary weight. 


THE WORKING PARTS are all 
tightly inclosed, absolutely protected 
against wear, running in a bath of oil, 
assuring positive and automatic lubri- 
cation at all times. 


All you need to do is to pour in oil 
occasionally at the one, easily acces- 
sible opening in the housing. 


TIMKEN: DETROIT 


“Ideal conditions for long life,” you 
say, and you’re right. 


In every point of design and con- 
struction Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive 
Axles are built to outlast the longest- 
lived, hardest worked truck. 


And not a single Timken-Detroit 
worm-gear unit has ever worn out 
since the first one was built, over 
five years ago. 


Performance the Real Guarantee 


The first trucks equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Worm-Drive are still 
in service. 

Many of them have travelled over 
a hundred thousand miles and some of 
them over 200,000 and are still going. 


Not one has ever worn out its worm 
and worm wheel. Not one has ever 
had a moment’s rear axle trouble 
of any kind that can, even remote- 
ly, be traced to its worm-drive 
principle. 

Write for booklet, C-4, explaining 
the construction of Timken- Detroit 
Worm-Drive Axles and the results of 
their use in fifty-seven of the best known 
and best built motor trucks. 


Sent free, post paid, on request to 


THE 
TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Oldest and largest buildersof front and rear 
axles for both motor cars and trucks. 


FRONT and WORM-DRIVE REAR 


AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 
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Both the two-passenger and the three-passenger Runabouts 
are 6-cylinder, 48 horse-power and 142 inches wheel-base, but 
the two-passenger is ten inches narrower than the three. Each 
is equipped with Victoria folding top. 


lerce-Arrow 


The best car you can buy is the one in 


which the initial quality is permanent and 
the initial cost grows less each successive 
year—that is, the Pierce- Arrow. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The World Belongs to the Dissatisfied, by CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 
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the purpose of which is to place the right 
man in the right job. This bureau will ad- 
vise a man as to a course of studies, and in 
many instances will transfer a man to 
another department so that he can have 
a chance to learn something new. If the 
young man at the punch press applied to 
this bureau, he would ntoka biy e trans- 
ferred to the running of a drill press, which 
is a more complicated and interesting ma- 
chine. And after he had Peer the 
work in that department, the chances are 
excellent that he would be transferred to 
another, and so on until he reached as high 
as his abilities would permit. 

There are several men now in the higher 
mechanical departments of the General 
Electric Company who followed that 
course of action. Some of them started 
as boys in my laboratory, sweeping and 
cleaning and answering telephone calls. 

Wherever possible a young man with- 
out dependents should save enough money 
out of his wages to devote four entire 

ears to study. The young man who is my 

aboratory attendant at present has done 
so. Instead of going into the shops, he is 
going to Union University. When he 
graduates from there he will come back to 
the plant and go into the testing depart- 
ment. 

The chances for a man to get a technical 
education in America to-day are excellent. 
Of course they are no better than they 
should be, nor as good as they will be. But 
as they are they constitute one of the most 
marvelous growths I have seen in these 
thirty years. For, when I came to America, 
education was. at a very low standard. 
There was a positive prejudice against the 
educated man in many quarters, a trace of 
which still lingers here and there. For 
many years the educated man was sup- 
posed to be unfit for any practical use, a 
doctrinaire, a visionary. But to-day the 
more thorough a young man’s education 
the more big corporations will welcome 
and encourage him. 

When this old prejudice against all kinds 
of education began to subside in the in- 
dustrial world, he craze for a time was all 
for technical training. Study engineering, 
chemistry, or whatever your specialty 
may be, was the cry, but avoid Latin, 
Greek, literature, anything that smacks of 
culture, the high-brow. 

To-day employers realize that this 
was a mistake, that the man with good all- 
round culture is a better engineer, for in- 
stance, than the man who knows only 
engineering. When a man’s knowledge is 
concentrated into a narrow range, the av- 
erage of the whole intelligence is very low. 


ERE is one fact that any man may be 
sure of, no matter how old or how 
young: everything he learns, every atom 
of knowledge he acquires, no matter how 
far removed it seems from the sphere of 
his own occupation, will some day be of 
use to him. He never can tell how or when 
he will find he is called on to apply it. For 
instance, I studied chemistry, originally 
because it interested me. I had not the 
slightest idea that it would ever be of any 
use to me. Chemistry was not applied in 
electrical engineering when I first came to 
America. Ina few years I found I was ap- 
plying my chemistry all the time. 
I have read somewhere a story to the 
effect that Mr. Edison and myself work in 
diametrically opposite methods, that with 


Try this 
easy Way 


—to ‘‘do over" your 
floors this spring 


Make your floors like new with 
Old English Wax, the polish that 


protects. Easily and quickly 
applied with soft cloth or with 
new Waxer and Polisher shown 
here. To any kind of floor, hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished, 


shellaced or painted— 


Old Engl 


—-imparts a rich lustre that 
simple dusting will keep 
cleanand bright. Hot water, 
grease, heel marks and 
scratches can’t get through 
its hard, wear-resisting fin- 
ish. Your floors will retain 
their original beauty. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1615 Dana Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


How to clean your floors 
Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced 
floors always with Old English Brightener. It 
not only cleans but polishes, brightens and 
protects against wear. It will not remove wax 
or injure the finest finish. 


Given Away! 


One-pound can Old Eng- 
lish Wax to purchasers of 
Old English Waxer and 
Polisher—the new device 
that makes the polishing 
of floors as simple and easy 
as dusting them with a mop. 
Price$3. If not obtainable 
at your dealer’s, remit to 
us; we will supply you. 
Offer good short time only. 


ish Wax 


Write for free book 


Tells the most satisfactory 
and economical way to care 
for 


Hardwoad floors 


Softwood floors 
‘How to make Furniture 
yes Woodwork 
woodwork i 
es fa h Linoleum 
Table tops 
Leather goods 
Pianos 
Victrolas 
Automobile 
finish 


Mail this COUPON today | Nx 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 1615 Dana Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Siria... cet oie re este usd re E 
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[uS BE iome cylinders will reduce 
your gas and oil consumption 12% to 
25%, giving you the maximum power and 
speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


It requires no experience to use Johnson's Carbon Re- 
mover. You can do it yourself in five minutes. It is 
the easiest, cleanest and most satisfactory method of 
removing carbon deposits. Will save you $3.00 to $5.00 
over any other method without laying up your car. 


<JOHNSON’S 
[ARBON REMOVER 


This is a harmless liquid. It contains no acid and does 
not affect lubrication in any way or interfere with the 
oil in the crank case. It has no action on any metal. 


The use of Johnson's Carbon Remover every 1,000 
miles or oftener will increase the power of your engine 
—improve acceleration — stop 
that knock—quiet your motor— 
and save your batteries. It 
will automatically eliminate 
most valve trouble and your 
engine will always be clean 
and sweet, and at its high- 
est efficiency. 


Write for our folder on 
" Keeping Your Car Young" 


—it's free. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. A M 5 RACINE, WIS. 
E eT 
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one.” This was a fiction, put forward 
when there was a great prejudice against 
higher education. Mr. Edison’s exploiters 
promulgated the legend that he was an 
untaught man who invented things by 
magic instead of—as is the fact—by the 
logical workings of a superbly equipped 
scientific brain. 

Nowadays even our salesmen are ex- 
pected to be fully qualified engineers. Any 
complicated questions they encounter 
must, of course, be referred to the main 
office. But they are expected to know 
practically everything about what they 
are selling. Perhaps this is a point peculiar 
to engineering. A shoe salesman probably 
need not have any technical knowledge. 
But it is obvious that he, too, if he knew 
how the shoes he sells are made, and why, 
would have a decided advantage over the 
salesman who lacked that knowledge. 

In all this I have taken hard work for 
granted, because to me it is very difficult 
to find the dividing line between recrea- 
tion and work. If by work you mean only 
such work as is onerous, I must admit that 
I seldom do more than an hour's work a 
day. When the humor seizes me I am in 
my laboratory until all hours of the night 
or morning. Ti is the most interesting way 
I know of passing my time. The only kind 
of work I find irksome is such mechanical 
drudgery as—well, making an index to a 
book after I have written It. All of which 
proves merely that if a man’s work is more 
interesting to him than anything else there 
are no limits to the hours he will devote to 
it. 


BEFORE concluding, I want to hold out 
a word of hope to the young man who 
is entering the field of science. Íe has been 
my privilege to see electrical engineering 
grow from the crude, disorganized condi- 
tion of the eighties to the commanding 
position it now holds. It has also been my 
privilege to know the men who made this 
growth possible, and yet, looking ahead to 
the progress that is boad to take place 
during the next thirty years, I envy the 
young man who stands to-day where I 
stood thirty years ago. For, although the 
young engineer of to-day has infinitely 
more competition—every year between 
four and five hundred student engineers 
are admitted into our shops alone—it is 
also true that he has infinitely more oppor- 
tunities. And what is true of electrical en- 
gineering is equally true of every other field 
of human endeavor, if only, once having 
achieved a measure of success, you don’t 
become satisfied and contented with what 
you have done. If I were able to bequeath 
to every young man one virtue or quality, 
I would give him the spirit of divine dis- 
content, for without it the world would 
stand still. 


JOHN M. BROWNING is a wonderful 
example of a man to whom succecs 
has come without his concerning 
himself as to whether it did come or 
not. Although people know him now 
as the greatest inventor of guns in 
the world, his story in the next num- 
ber of ‘‘The American Magazine” will 
be a revelation to them. 
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AT THE 


FIRST DROP or RAIN 
Obey that /mpulse 


Put on Your 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


THE ONLY DEPENDABLE SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST SKIDDING 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Zn Canada- Dominion Chain Co.,Ltd.. Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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Metals and Minerals 
that help win the war 


A Statement from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


plish a “great task in a great way." All our attention is focused on 


IE this year of 1918 the paramount desire of our country is to accom- 


great things, We think in billions and millions—men, money, food, 
ships, guns. Everything looms large to our eyes. 
Yet in the background, overshadowed by these more obvious things, are factors 


which wield a vital influence in shaping the future destiny of our country. 
Certain metals and minerals, of which the public hears little, are such factors. 


Quality as Well as Quantity 

Coal, iron, steel, copper, are words on 
every tongue. But how many of us ever 
mention manganese, chromium, nickel, 
pyrite, sulphur, or mercury—all metals or 
minerals upon which victory largely de- 
pends, for they are the metals and minerals 
that determine the quality of our produc- 
tion! 

The country must not only manufacture 
munitions of war in great quantities, but 
also munitions of the highest quality. 


It is not sufficient that we have armored 
steel vessels; their armor must equal, or 
be superior, to the armor of the vessels of 
the enemy. 


It is not sufficient that we have guns equal 
in size and range to those of the enemy; 
they must also be equal, or superior, in 
the quality of the material from which 
they are made, in order that they may 
not fail when most needed. 


It is not sufficient that we have an amount 
of ammunition equal to, or greater than, 
that of the enemy; it must also equal 
or surpass the enemy's ammunition in 


power. 
* 


The Hercules Powder Company gives 
publicity to this important statement by 
Mr. Manning not only as a patriotic duty 
but also because of its intimate connection 
with the matters which he mentions. 

This connection is two-fold. Explosives 
made by the Company play a very large 


Where These Metals Count 


Manganese and ferro-manganese are es- 
sential for all high-grade steel production. 
Without chromium and nickel it is im- 
possible to make the highest quality of 
linings for our cannon. Mercury is es- 
sential to produce fulminate for caps and 
primers. Sulphur and pyrite are the basic 
supply of sulphuric acid required to make 
all explosives. 

At the present time this country is sadly 
deficient in these rare metals. By far the 
larger portion of them is imported. Yet 
all of them occur within our borders, and 
investigation and experimental work 
would doubtless render them available 
and make this country independent of all 
outside sources. 

So long as any of these essentials must be 
obtained from foreign sources, the United 
States will be to that extent dependent and 
we should be dependent in no particular. 


Mu 


Director United States Bureau of Mines 


* 


part in producing the ores and metals 
upon which the country depends for 
victory in the war. In turn our produc- 
tion of explosives depend, as Mr. Man- 
ning points out, upon the supply of 
sulphur and pyrite, which is not at pres- 
ent as great as it should be. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago Hazleton, Pa. 
Denver Salt Lake City 
Joplin Wilmington, Del. 


Memphis Pittsburg, Kan. 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis San Francisco 
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Why a Dead Line? 


A Letter from a Man of 74 


HAT men past middle life will ex- 

perience a refreshment of powers, 

resulting in increased ciency, 
happiness and length of life, by a change 
of occupation, is the interesting question 
discussed by Mr. Bennett recently in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

I place the time of this change at about 
the sixty-ninth birthday. Mr. Balfour 
withdrew from active life at sixty-four. 
He had served in the British Parliament 
continuously for over thirty-five years. 
When asked what he intended to do after 
so active a sixty-four years, he replied: 
“Give me my books, my golf clubs and 
leisure, and | ask for nothing more. My 
ideal in life is to read a lot, write a little, 
play plenty of golf and have nothing to 
worry about." 

It was exactly these things which did 
furnish to me happiness and, I believe, 
length of days. Let me briefly give some 
of the activities of those years. Át twenty 
years of age I enlisted in 1862 as a private 
soldier in response to the call of President 
Lincoln. After four years I was out of it 
and a major. Then came the study of the 
law and its active practice for over forty 
years. Absorbing, brain- deséroyin work. 
Compensation? Fes! plenty of it. Honors 
at the bar? More, perhaps, than deserved. 
It was my good fortune to prepare for and 
assist in the argument of nine cases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
greatest court in the world. I was associ- 
ate counsel for the State of New York, in 
that court, when the Special Franchise 
Tax Law of New York was assailed by the 
greatest corporation lawyers in the coun- 
try, as unconstitutional. 

At sixty-nine I abruptly turned aside. 
Absolutely out of it. The quiet, peaceful 
life for me, for the remaining days. To 
cease reading the opinions in the law re- 

rts, and revel in the ts or Macau- 
ay’s Essays was a relief. Books and the 
best magazines, the pen and the golf clubs 
furnished a full and peaceful day. 

I am in bed at nine-thirty and up at six 
A. M. The morning hours are so delight- 
fully quiet for reading or writing. My 
golf score is good enough to keep some of 
the other men of my age hustling to beat 
me out at the eighteenth. 

For the past ten years it has been a de- 
light to serve the people of the state as a 
commissioner of the state Board of Chari- 
ties. The office being without a salary, 
hungry or “‘deserving” politicians do not 
care a rap for it, and I continue in peace. 
Here are good opportunities of making 
others happy, and I have seen sad faces 
brighten. That’s compensation enough for 
one man. 

Now why a dead line? I take no stock 
in the idea that it is well “‘to die in the 
harness.” Throw off the breast-chafing, 
nerve-destroying harness, and when the 
summons comes "lie down to pleasant 
dreams." Ithink it was Lew Wallace who 
wrote: 

When a man's mind is not oppressed with 
care, nor his body by sickness, his declining 
ears are the happiest, and he finds in literature, 
in science, in art, in the progress of society, and 
in other congenial pursuits, the greatest com- 
fort and solace. HORACE M'GUIRE, 
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(e Guild watchmakers of 
s the 14th century 


The popular new 
Gruen Octathin 
Model. Prices, 
$45, $50, $80, 
$85 and up. 


To them watehmaking 
was almost a religion 


SUCH was the spirit that won 

undying fame for the skill of 
the Guild watchmakers of medi- 
eval Switzerland. 


And such is the spirit of the 
Gruen Watchmakers Guild today 
—a spirit that has made the 
Gruen Watch America's finest ex- 
ample of Swiss watchmaking art. 
At Madre-Biel, Switzerland, are gather- 
ed in this modern guild the best of the 
country's craftsmen, many of them 


descendants of the old masters. There 
the Gruen movements are made. 


Here in America, at the picturesque 
guild workshops on “Time Hill,” near 


Duplicate lo be had 
promptly through Gruen 
dealers everywhere ‘ 


G 


Cincinnati, the beautiful Gruen cases 
are hand wrought, and the movements 
cased and adjusted. 


The Gruen Watch is obtainable only 
through one of the 1200 Gruen jeweler 

ncies—the best in every locality—to 
whom the sale of Gruen watches is 


confined. 


Fixed Prices 
Gruen Verithins............... $ 27.50 to $200.00 
Very-Verithins 40.00 “ .00 
E EE S T lerne .00 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 
DEPT. C-4, "TIME HILL," CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874 


Workshops: “Time Hill," U. S. A., and Madre- 
Biel, Switzerland. Canadian Branch, Toronto, 


nada. 


No. RJ28. New modish 

shape, 14-kt green or 
gold, 856. Beautiful 
carved $65 


ROEN 


Verithin Watch 


“The most beautiful watch in America” 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction 
made an accurate watch thin 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


Let Us Introduce You 
to a Town That 
Believes in Good Roads! 


Did you ever see a more interesting 
lay-out of a city than this of Madi- 
son? 


Lake-fronts at top, bottom, and end. 
And what a waist-line! A lithe young 
American city of the very best and 
most progressive type. 


Its streets are its special care. Its 
motor-cars are so many, its truck- 
ing is so heavy, that the town de- 
mands streets that are dustless, 
mudless, and bumpless. 


Therefore, it is a Tarvia town. 


Note the black lines in the map: 
those are Tarvia streets—39 miles of them. 


Madison began with Tarvia in 1908. 
The people liked it so well that 
street after street has been treated 
with Tarvia. 


The officials gave the people what 
they wanted, namely, streets with- 
out dust, without mud, without 
noise, and without big maintenance ex- 
pense. 


Madison continued to use Tarvia 
extensively during 1917 and the 
Tarvia mileage in Madison will 
be bigger this year. For Madison, 
like hundreds of other American 
towns, has found in Tarvia the solu- 
tion of the vexatious road problem. 


The Street Superintendent has writ- 
ten recently in a published article 
about the streets of Madison: 


New York Chicago Philadel phia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 

‘THE BARRETT Co., Limited: 


Mon 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


Winnipeg 


MAP OF MADISON WISCONSIN 
HEAVY BLACK LINES INDICATE 
Tarvia PAVEMENTS: 


Halifax, N. S. 
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(Upper picture) 
Madison Street, Madison, Wisconsin, Constructed with 
"Tarvia-X," penetration method, 1912. 


(Lower picture) 
Regent Street, Madison, Wisconsin, constructed with Tarvia 
Topeka-M iz on old macadam base, 1915. 


“We have been informed by offi- 
cials from various cities who 
have visited Madison to inspect 
our streets and obtain cost-data 
of maintenance that we maintain 
our streets at a lower cost than 
any other city in this section." 


Now, when the nation needs 
good roads so that motor- 
trucks can help out the great 
railroad congestion, it is more 
important than ever that every 
community should investigate 
the road proposition thor- 
oughly. 


To any one interested we 
should be glad not only to 
send our regular good-roads 
literature, but to give advice 
on specific road problems. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpnyers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all rond prob- 
lems. If you will write to the nearest office re- 
garding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity the matter will have the prompt at- 
tention of experienced engineers. This serv- 
ice is free for the asking. If you want better = 
roads and lower tares, this Department can 
f greatly assist you. H 
Šinnana 
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Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Birmingham 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


Sydney, N. 8. 


Play Your Ace! 


(Continued from page 30) 


Red Sox. They got seven runs off him in 
the second innin', and I was just yankin’ 
him out when Alex come runnin' down to 
the dugout. 

"Hector," he hollers, *you're a rich 
man! No more baseball for yours! Why, 
you can buy a team if you want it!" 

"I thought you claimed you never 
drank?” J says. 

“What is your friend ravin’ about?” 
inquires Hector. 

Alex answers by shovin’ a pink slip 
of paper into his fads and Hector and 
me read it together. It was the first 
check for fifty thousand bucks I ever seen 
in my life and it was signed by the Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Treasury! 

"Why—what kinda stuff is this?” mut- 
ters Hector, turnin’ the check over and 
over. "It's made out to me! Why—who 
give you—" 

“It’s all yours!" says Alex, rubbin’ his 
hands together and displayin’ all his back 
teeth. a took your food to Washington 
and got the Government experts to try it 
out. They been lookin' for a one-piece 
ration for the army ever since we got into 
the war. They wanted somethin’ cheap, 
palatable, and nourishin.’ They was after 
a food that could be easily packed, 
shipped and sent to the front. They give 
your food every possible test and accepted 
it. That fifty thousand is only a first 
payment. We still got four hundred and 
aR thousand comin’ for the invention 
and— 

“My Gawd!” gasps Hector. 

“Yes!” rattles on Alex; “and all you 
gotta do is go to the laboratory they’re 
eons build and show ’em how to make it. 

e still got four hundred and—” 

“Where d’ye get that we stuff?” I butts 
in. “Hector put that over, and—” 

“And l put Aim over!” says Alex. 
“Tm the young feller that showed him 
where his ace was! I therefore take one 
thousand dollars from you, with that 
weddin’ chest of silver, and I'll only 
charge Hector ten per cent of his profits, 
as he was my first patient." 

"Let's get out ahere!" pipes Hector 
hoarsely. “Think of me with fifty thou- 
sand berries and more on the fire!” 


WELL we all met at the flat the next 
afternoon to celebrate. The wife 
suggested a theater party with all that 
goes with it, and I was lookin’ over the 
papers to pick out a good show. Alex is 
walkin' up and down the room, rubbin' 
them hands of his together. 

"Well, well, well!” he says, slappin’ 
Hector on the back, “to think that the 
days of slavery is all over! No more re- 
portin' at the ball park every day, no 
more spring trainin’, no more watchin’ 
"em hit and run. That must be great after 
seven years of havin’ to see it and—" 

“Yeh!” mumbles Hector, kinda glum. 
He’s all dressed up like a broken arm and 
takin’ it just as hard. 

“Well,” I says, -“where will we go? 
We got all the shows in New York to pick 
from, and—" 

“Get one that will give Mr. Sells a 
chance to really relax and enjoy himself,” 
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How quickly could you stop? 


Don't wait for an emergency to test your brakes 


HEN the unexpected happens can 

you count absolutely on your 

brakes? At the moment they are 
most needed will they act quickly, surely and 
safely? 


They are out of sight and for that reason 
are .requently not given the attention which 
they demand. Yet on their efficiency de- 
pends your enjoyment and safety. 

With so much depending on good brakes 
is it wise for you to neglect them? 

A simple inspection by your garage man 
will tell you definitely if they are safe. A 
haps only a s'ight adjustment is n 

make them dependable instead of mea ery 
If they do need relining you most certainly 
want to know it. 


Endorsed by automobile 


manufacturers 


The engineers of fifty-one leading manufac- 
turers, ten axle makers, and countless jobbers 
and dealers have selected Thermoid Brake 
Lining because they know its dependability. 
1. More material, greater service—There 
is over 40% more material and 60% more 
labor used in the manufacture of Thermoid 
Brake Lining than in any woven brake 
lining. This abundance of material and 
labor must mean longer wear. 


TY: 


Makers of “Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings’’ 


Q Thermoid Rubber Co., 1918 


P zu e ud ry 


LININ 


2. Grapnalized — an exclusive process which 
createsresistance tom oisture, oil and gasoline. 
Under ordinary conditions of service, Ther- 
moid is impervious to any kind of moisture. 


3. Hydraulic compressed, uniform through- 
out—Every square inch of Thermoid is hy- 
draulic compressed at a pressure of 2,000 
pounds. 


Because of this Thermoid is uniform all the way 
through. It cannot compress in service. There are 
no soft spots to wear out. It must give uniform 
service until worn cardboard.thin. 


The measure of Thermoid value 
These three exclusive features form the measure of 
Thermoid value to the motorist —his assurance of 
longest, safest service at the lowest possible price. 
Have your dealer inspect your brakestoday. He will 
show you Thermoid Brake Lining that you may see 
why it is so different, so efficient and long wearing. 
If he hasn't Thermoid we will gladly send a sample. 
Be sure to accept no substitute, our guarantee pro- 
tects you. Our Guarantee: "Fhermoid will make 
good—or WE WILL. It is positively guaranteed to 
outwear and give more satisfactory service than any 
other brake lining. 


ermoid Rubber Compan 


Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, N. J 


Branches: 
New York Chicago San Francisco I 
Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Boston London Turin Paris 


Canadian Distributors 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 


ian cities. 


Branches in all principal C. 


Brake Inspection Movement 


Prominent officials, leading clubs and or- 
pon and motorists everywhere 
ave endorsed this big national move- 
ment to reduce automobile accidents, by 
having all brakes inspected before the 
touring season begins, and regularly 
thereafter. Give it your sup- 


Will your car do this? 


Automobile engineers have proved 
that when brake mechanism is right and road 
conditions average, any carshould stop at dis- 
tances and speeds given by the chart. 

V2 means the square of the velocity or speed 
of your car; 10.8 isthe proved factor of retarda- 
tion under average road conditions. This fac- 
tor decreases on smooth, slippery roads to 6.7 
and increases as high as 17.4 on rough, worn 
roads. The chart represente the average condi- 
tion and other conditions can readily be figured 
by changing the factor within the given limits. 
Re emember that your brake mechanism is not 

“right” unless lis brake lining has the ideal 
co-efficient of friction. The better the brake 
lining the quicker your stop. 


Thermoid 
Brake Inspection Chart 


and ‘‘Thermoid Garden Hose’’ 
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No one type of tire can fill all needs. 


There are rough roads, hard roads, 
soft roads, level roads, hilly roads. 


There are big cars, small cars, light 


cars, heavy cars. 


It is to meet these varying conditions 
that we make five different United States 
Tires, 

—the only complete line of tires pro- 
duced by any manufacturer. 


No matter what your needs, there is a 
type of United States Tire exactly suited 
to your requirements. 


Each is of the extremely high quality 
that has kept the demand for United 
States Tires growing far faster than the 
number of cars produced. 


Put your cost of motoring on the 
thrift basis demanded by war times. 


Get more tire mileage—the extreme 
service hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists are finding in United States Tires. 


Study the conditions under which you 
drive. 


Then ask the United States Tire dealer 


for the type best suited to your individual 
needs. He can supply you. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


Coaxing Money Out of Socks, by ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


says the wife; ‘somethin’ that will allow 
him to forget his former—” 
“Why not ask Hector?” says Alex. 
“Where would you like to go, Mr. Sells?” 
Hector gets up and fumbles with his 


at. 
“Say!” he says, “let’s all go out and 
see the ball game, heh?" 


H. C. WITWER will have another 
of his inimitable yarns in the maga- 
zine next month. As it is called 
“Life is Reel," you probably will 
guess that it is a story of the movies. 
But you will have to be a more accom- 
plished guesser than that if you can 
tell, before you get to the end of it, 
how it is going to come out. 


Coaxing Money Out 
of Socks 


(Continued from page 32) 


making a deposit and in drawing a check. 
Conner attends to this feature in person. 
The boys and girls line up at the counters 
and make out deposit slips of imaginary 
amounts, and present the slips for deposit. 

Then come the lessons in making out 
checks. The children have lots of fun 
writing the amounts and signing their 
names. When they approach the paying 
teller and present the check they are 
handed.a souvenir—perhaps a ruler or a 
pencil, and Conner gives a little talk on the 
value of a savings account. By this time 
the supper hour has arrived and the chil- 
dren are sent straight home, with their 
minds full of bank affairs, and they are 
sure to tell all about their adventures in 
high finance. Of all the methods used by 
Conner in reaching the children this is per- 
haps the most effective. 

One day a friend of Conner's, meeting 
him on the street, demanded: 

“What on earth did you do to my boy 
yesterday?” 

* Why, what seems to be the matter?" 

“I don't know what you did, but after 
he got home last night he did nothing but 
talk about your bank." 

“Fine!” exclaimed Conner. “That is 
what I wanted him to do." 


"THE bank's “thrift club,” promoted by 
Conner, has a more general appeal. To 
join, one needs only to sign an application 

lank and make the first payment. There 
are five classes based on the amount of 
weekly payments—$.50, $1.00, $2.00, 
$5.00, $10.00. 

Every member agrees to make his pay- 
ment each week for fifty weeks. At the 
end of this period the bank will pay back 
the grand total, plus interest. 

There is a significant stipulation that 
the deposits cannot be withdrawn until 
the end of the full period. If a member of 
the club pays for a few weeks or months 
and then drops out, the amount already 
paid in will be held until the fifty weeks 
have elapsed. Such partial payments do 
not draw any interest. 

At intervals a special drive is made to 
start “‘thrift clubs" and there is always 
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All-Important Facts 
About Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Here are some facts which 
everyone should know, for 
they mark a new dental era. 


The source of nearly all 
tooth troubles is a slimy, - 
clinging film. You feel it 
with your tongue. The 
chief object of teeth-clean- 
ing is to get rid of it. 


That film is what dis- 
colors. It hardens into tar- 
tar. It holds food particles 
which ferment and form 
acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth—the 
cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed 
in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. And many serious dis- 
eases are nowadays traced 
to them. 


That film resists the tooth 
brush. It gets into crevices 


and stays. The ordinary 
dentifrice doesn’t destroy 
it. So brushing in the old 
ways has failed to save the 
teeth. 


Now We Use Pepsin 


To meet this condition, 
science has evolved a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. It 
is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumen, to dissolve 
that albuminous film. 


Heretofore it seemed im- 
possible, for pepsin alone is 
inert. It must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an 
acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found 
a harmless activating 
method. Five governments 
have granted patents on it. 
And many able authorities, 
for three years, have proved 
its efficiency by clinical tests. 


Now that they have ac- 
cepted it, we offer it for 
home tests. 


A Week Will Show 


Send the coupon for a 
One-Week tube. Use it like 
any tooth paste, then watch 
the results. Note how clean 
your teeth feel. Note the 
absence of the film. Note 
how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. This 
test will be a revelation to 
you. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Pepsodeni 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
Endorsed by Dentists 


ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE 
THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 103, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Nine 1a see 


Address oii 
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a hearty response. In one day recently 
nearly four hundred persons registered. 
Three years ago most of the payments 


f | [4 j P) amounted to fifty cents a week and a few to 
TRAVELING GOODS | 


: 


in the public mind and link them up with 
the bank. When a Cleveland man died, 
leaving an old will, a more recently 
adopted child, and lots of complications 
! |to be threshed out in the courts and news- 
papers, Conner came out with a neatly 
worded advertisement headed, “He Made 
His Will, But—" He told the story 
briefly, then went on to show the ad- 
vantages of leaving an estate in the care 
of a trust company, which would see that 
the will was up to date and properly drawn. 
A few days p this little advertisement, 
an elderly man called at the bank and 
turned over an estate valued at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars with the 

| | remark that the ad had hit him. 
When the bank moved into larger quar- 
ters a few months ago, Conner distributed 
a souvenir book in which appeared the 
portrait of every one of the two hundred 
| employees of the bank. The president, 


one dollar. The next year, there was an 

increase of the dollar a week payments and 

this year many members have jumped up 
Vit you buy a “Belber” or simply a 
bag or suitcase? Even an expert 

may be deceived by appearance. The 


to the two-dollars-a-week class. 
Conner is quick to catch events that are 
Belber trade mark is your guarantee of 
intrinsic quality. 


Belber leather bags and suitcases are more 
than beautiful. They give service and stand hard 
knocks because they are made of grain leather e , 
—not buffings, scivers, split leather or 
sheepskin. 

Belber bags and suitcases made of Du Pont Fab- 
rikoid, Craftsman Quality, are produced from a 


material that is twice as strong as coated split 
leather. Behind them stands the double guarantee. 


Cette + CHD 


Outwear Travel Craftsman Quality 
If it’s a Belber trunk, bag or suitcase you may be 
certain of style, beauty. service and satisfaction. 
Sold by representative dealers everywhere. 
Brochure upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 
PHILADELPHIA - - PENNA: 

i de of 

No. 692 & 4er eee Fabelkend: in brown 
long grain effect. Has good lock and 


catches, strong corners and heavy 
cow-hide straps all around. 


24 in. size $13.50 
26 in. size $15.00 


cashier, janitor, watchman, and the 
woman who has charge of the wash-room 
Il all were there. It was a novelty, because 
f it throbbed with human interest, and was 


= not top-heavy with official dignity. 
af INNER has many other plans for keep- 
' nba beforethe public. Amon 
M i them is the registration of key tag an 


chain. Should the keys be lost and found 
they can be returned to the bank, and then 
to the owner by means of the registered 
name and address. One does not need to 
be a depositor to have the advantage of 
this service. 

Conner is young enough to want new 
ideas and alert enough to get them. Ex- 
pus come from other cities to advise with 

im about advertising plans. His advice 
E Li von free and wa lan June he 

Ea Ee n MS - rew down a prize for a display of bank 
J W advertising matter at a convention of the 

Take Lunch in the oods Financial Advertisers Association held in 
HE greatest chef in the world could not fur- Philadelphia. To prove that a prophet 
nish you a more appetizing luncheon for | į | need not be without honor in his own 
twice the price than you can enjoy on your outing country one may mention that Conner has 
trips if you carry your lunch and drinkables in a served the Cleveland Advertising Club 


in various official capacities. 


oaa da ok ee 


k “Do you think you could make a success 
ylawkeyo of your methods in any other business— 
REFRIGERATOR store advertising, for example?” I asked 


Conner the other day. 
_ "Why not?" he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically. “The methods may vary but the 


Three quarters of the nickel cool for 36hours. Add to the 
plated interior of the basket joy of motoring by adding a 
is for the storing of food and Hawkeye Basket to your 


a Ml adus rin ullus apta Re e am 


drink with a compartment " summer equipment. Hand- underlying principles are the same. 
accommodateasmalllumpof some—cleanly—durable— «I i : 
ice that will keep the basket’s light-weight—useful. Priced the ne pipe E AR b . Pal: 


contents fresh, clean and  aslowas $5.00. 30 days' trial, 
Write for Booklet 17 and name of nearest dealer. 


Burlington Basket Company 


Dept. B. 201 Hawkeye Building 
Burlington, lowa 


We Want More Dealers 


thought by means of electric signs, souve- 
nirs, newspaper advertisements and other 

rinted matter. Then we work persistent- 
z | ly to create good will by rendering com- 
plete service. Service is what we are sell- 
ing, and we must show our goods on all 
Occasions. 

“The kind of service I have in mind is 
the genial good will that radiates from the 
face of every employee, and prompts him to 
be considerate and obliging to everyone. 
no matter how trying conditions may be." 

Conner's purpose at the outset was to 
, make the bank known and to develop good 
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will. Now he is “cashing in” on the pub- 
licity and the good will. And it is not 
costing the bank anything to realize on 
the "intangible assets" created by the 
advertising. The work is done by the 
regular bank staff. 

here is another benefit which must not 
be overlooked. ^ Officers, bookkeepers, 
tellers, and employees all down the line 
who are sent out to interview prospects 
are gaining a new knowledge of the entire 
institution. They are no longer limited by 
their own particular “cage,” or desk. They 
see the bank as a whole, and not merely 
from the viewpoint of their own particular 
job. 
Furthermore, it is a good thing for them 
to be obliged to stand “outside the rail" 
for a moment in another man's office. It 
humanizes them, and gives them a fellow 
feeling for the chap who must "stand out- 
side the rail" at the bank. 

The banker is now off his pedestal and 
is just a plain business man like any other 
regular fellow hustling for an "order" 
in the hurly-burly struggle of the daily 
battle for business. 

Conner says he enjoys his new job and 
he certainly looks it. He fairly bubbles 
with enthusiasm. One would think he 
had just started out and was working his 
head off for a promotion. 


“We Go Together— 
You and I" 


(Continued from page 22) 


and went on dampening her clothes. 
“ Davy,” she said, and there was a tremor 
in her voice, "you're not to think of me 
at all, you're just to let me go on with the 
washing and the scrubbing, dearie, and 
think it's all part of—of the making of a 
man." 

After all, years, to a mother, are some- 
times what they are to God—a thou- 
sand of them can be as one day! He went 
to Columbia, and before the precious bank 
account gave out he got a job as night 
clerk in a small hotel, where he wrestled 
with chemistry and biology behind the 
counter. 

The faculty took an interest in him. To 
them he was raw material, a product of a 
big city and the night schools; they took a 
certain pride in pushing him when they 
learned, heaven knows how they got hold 
of it, that his mother was a scrubwoman, 
and that he was working his way. She 
took a day off when he was graduated, and 
toiled slowly along with the crowd of well- 
dressed men and women, feeling that she 
was growing old. But Davy was youth, 
magnificent, and somehow a little strange. 

H: came down to her afterward, straight 
as a die, through the crowd, and when one 
of the professors touched his arm to say a 
word he rose to the moment: “ My mother, 
Doctor Barron.” 

She shrank a little, became suddenly a 
fluttering gray shadow, in shabby apparel; 
but Doctor Barron had once had a mother 
of his own—he treated her as he might 
have treated the finest lady in the land, 
and Davy felt the old clutch at his throat, 
this time from gratitude! 


SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 
MODERATE IN PRICE 


THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 " STREET 
NEw YORK 


TIFFANY & CO. 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS | 
ARTICLES OF UTILITY | 


"IF every man would investigate 
4 Sealpax. it would soon be the only 
athletic underwear sold." 


Sold everywhere at popular pzices. Each 
garment in a sanitary Sealpax container. 


THE SEALPAX Co. (Also Makers of Lady Sealpax), Baltimore, Md. 
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SURE YOU CAN 


you will be delighted with the result. 

Just apply a coat or two of Effecto — a 

few hours of interesting work — a dollar 

or two for Effecto and a brush — and you 
won't even think of buying a new car. 

Effecto is a durable, quick-drying high-luster 

auto enamel — mot a wax or polish. Seven live 


P 


"- 


RINT IT YOURSELF! 


colorsto choose from. Keepacan ofthe Black 
handy for touching up rusty spots on fenders and 
chassis. Effecto Top and Seat Dressing renews 
old tops and upholstery. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 
Sold by paint, hardware and accessory dealers. Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc., 151 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Can- 
ada, 97 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
See eee I DIO eae 


CanSucceed! 


What other men have accom- 
plished through I. C. S. help, I 

can, If . C. S. have 

raised the salaries of other 
men, they can raise 
mine. To me, I. C. S. 
means ‘I CAN SUC. 
CEED.’” 


Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
— whether you're a 
dollar-a-day manora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the I. C. S. have 
a Course of Training tofit yourneeds. Hundreds 
of thousands of ambitious men have achieved suc- 
cess through I. C. S. help in the past 25 years—over 
130,000 are now studying, getting ready for the big 
Jobs ahead. Join them and make your life some- 
thing to be proud of—you can doit. Just mark and 
mail the coupon TODAY and find out how; it won't 
obligate you in the least. 


. — — —  TEAR OUT HERC o 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 2292, Soranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 


E-o- — n 


ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
Sales manele < lilustrating 
Commercial Law [Farming 
Bookkeeping Poultry 
Stenography French 
Civil Service German 
Ry. Mail Service Italian 
AUTOMOBILES SPANI: 


Renew and decorate masonry exteriors— 
stucco, concrete, or brick— with the liquid 


cement-coating, Trus-Con Stone-Tex. Formu- 
lated specifically for E Surfaces; be- 
comes an inseparable part of the wall, sealing 
all pores 51 filling hair-cracks, Unlike paints, 
it dampproofs as well as beautifles, Therefore, 
cannot chip, flake or peel off. 

Furnished in many pleasing colors. Applied 
to new or old walls, One of the famous Trus-Con 
waterproofing and dampproofing products— 
sufficient assurance of quality. 

If your brick, stucco, or cement building Is dis- 
figured, or damp and unsanitary, use Stone-Tex. 
Write for full information, telling your needs. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
115 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 


We specialize in unusual paint requirements. Write 
for advice. 
Renew Masonry Walls With 


STONE TEX 
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‘room, 


They had lunch together in a restaurant 
with palms, and he told her the news: 
he was going as interne to Bellevue Hos- 
pa asn't it great of old Sargent to get 

im on? 


She smiled across her cup of hot tea. 
* [—I suppose you'll be coming to me on 
your days off, Da p 

He nodded. “Yes, Mother; but you've 
got to get out of that slum." 

For an instant she sat quite still under 
the shock of it; then she spoke, a little 
tremulously. “Oh, Davy, and all our 
friends living there—" 

He frowned. “You don't understand, 
Mother. I—I’ve got to get on, and make 
a name for myself” 

She knew what he meant, it was his old 
way of telling her she must be a lady! 

“Tve lived there so long, I chink ri 
just stay where I am, Davy, near the cus- 
tomers and all." 

But in the end he had his way. He took 
two rooms for her in a decent street and 
furnished them gayly, on the instalment 
plan, and went on with his hospital work, 
proud of the fact that for the first time his 
mother needn't scrub for a living. 


But she did go on with it, for Davy’s 
sake; and if it was a sin to hide it from 
him, her old customers helped her to it, 
and it was between her and . Among 
other things she handled all the linen for a 
priest’s house along with the altar laces. 
Garments of samite she made them, with 
the true blue soul of her giving them color, 
and her white courage shining through. 
The money she put away in an old stock- 
ing. He would be needing it, perhaps, 
when he put out a sign, or got married, 
and there would be her proud hour back 
again. 

And then, when it was his third year and 
her customers began to fall off, and flat 
wash was done at the rate of a few cents a 
pound, she found her stock failing. It was 
then that she took it into her head to go 
down to the big hospital by the river— 
Davy’s hospital—where there were lines 
out day and night, and clothes always 
bleaching in the sun. Not to shame Davy, 
for he never knew a word, nor saw her 
come or go. 

It was hard to hunt out, among all the 
linen uniforms, Davy’s coat, but being a 
mother she did it, and held it to her 
cheek to get the illusion that along with it 
she was hugging her boy! 

He was growing too big for his coat now, 
and it was not all a matter of chest girth. 
At the end of his hospital service they of- 
fered him a place on the house staff; but 
he turned it down, to take the berth old 
Sargent got him with the Board of Health. 
It was his proud hour, and it was beauti- 
ful to her to think that in his pride he 
came to his old mother to share it! 

She ran her work-worn hand over his 
sleeve. “Oh, Davy, how grand for you!” 

He nodded. “Yes. I know.” 

“It’s the poor I would want you to be 
working for, Davy, without a thought of 
the pay!” 

He got up, walking the length of the 

Tehing his pipe as he went, as if 
he were engrossed with his own thoughts. 
She sent a quivering suggestion after him, 
somethin at had haunted her ever since 
she had learned that old Sargent had a 
daughter, and that Davy and she were— 
friends. 
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“You'll be wanting to—marry, now, 

Davy?” 

arry?" Heturned sharply on his heel 
and looked at her, and sud lenly she saw 
that she had touched him in some deep 
place of his being. 

“Why not, Davy? You'll be wanting to 
settle down, dear, now that you've gotten 
into your stride." 

He came over to her then, standing 
above her with bent brows. “Listen, 
Mother. If you love me, don't ever say 
that thing again, nor—think it!" 


HE tried to smile at him. “As if an 

old woman could help her thoughts, 
Davy!" But in her heart she was trou- 
bled. And then suddenly he was walking 
again, speaking out in short, clipped sen- 
tences his heart’s bitterness, as if for the 
first time he dared to confront the shadow 
that was blackening his future. 

* How could I marry, Mother? Because 
I'm clever with the knife, have brains of a 
sort? One can't hand a woman that alone, 
there must be—ground to stand on. " And 
then he said it stonily, ‘‘I can't forget, 
Mother, my father—what I’ve—come 
from.” 

She watched him a moment, and then 
she put her question bravely: 

«Hl i Mae Sargent, Davy?" 

She did not need his answer. She got it 
in his slightly twitching li ch She sat back, 
feeling echt: Aes uite old, helpless; and 
yet she must help him, make it clear that 
—she wouldn’t stand in his way! 

* Davy," she said—her voice faltered 
and broke a little, and then she went on— 
“I always said you'd the making of a man 
in you, Davy, and you’ve done it, dear; 
not even your father could hold you back, 
nor yet me, you’ve just goneon. And you'll 
go on still, to things bigger than your old 
mother can see for you, like a king to his 
crowning.” She stopped, because tears 
had got into her throat. "' "Tis a woman's 
love is, the crown of life for any man, 
Davy." 

He turned a rigid face to her. “Don’t I 
know it, Mother?’ 

** Well, then,” she said, “ask her, Davy.” 

He shook his head, taking out his watch. 
“T must get on, Mother. And—look here, 
just put all this out of your mind. I've 
worked the thing out to a finish. It can't 
be. She's different and—too fine. She's 

roud, Mother, and sweet, oh, how sweet! 
Bur ie it's got to go at that. You and I must 

just peg on alone, the same as we've al- 
ways done. Thank God, there’s work! I 
oing to work like the devil, Mother." 
ela saw him go, with a forced lightness 
for her and his head thrown back, but hers 
was bent and she sat with folded hands far 
into the night thinking it out for him, this 
fine son of hers, who was good enough, 
barring his mother, for an y woman! “ Like 
a king to his crowning—" That was the 
thought she took to bed with her, prayin 
all the saints and angels, most of all G 
himself, to bless her fost 

What she was to do, s part in it, was 

not clear to her until the next morning 
there came his letter. He had written it 
after he had left her, in his firm surgeon's 
hand: 


I am taking your advice, Mother. I am going 
to put it up to le. But first I want her to know 
things as they are. I am going to bring her to 
you to-morrow. I have told her a little about 
my father, but I want you to tell her the rest— 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”! 


$3 53°? 34 $450 $5 36 97 & Eo 
W.L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes ,/ 
before they leavethefactory. © 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices fo. i or inferior shoes. 
Youcansave money by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas shoes. The 
best knownshoes inthe world 
T» quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 4 
more than 40 years experi- 


ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 


leaders in the fashion cen- ?. BOYS SHOES 
tres of America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well.equipped $3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


: | “he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and. the inside top [acne his is your 
only protection against hi rices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FR UD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 

px local dealer for them.: Take no other make. Write for 
the Peoples Savings Bank, booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
Brockton, Mass. 


President 
- L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
Copyright. W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. ima Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
—————————————— 


Here's real tire insurance Guaranti 


for you. No more punctures, blow- 
outs, cuts or bruises; no more getting out in the dust, rain or eeg 
to fix up tires; no more time lost at critical moments; no more 
days of enjoyment spoiled by tire troubles. You can go and 
come back on schedule time when tires are equipped with 


JGHWAY 


When he was 11 years of 
age, W.L. Douglas was again 

bound out” under an agree- 
ment whereby he was to re- 
ceive $5.00 a month in wages 
besides his board and clothes. 
Asa matterof fact, hereceived 
only $10.00 for three years’ 
work,asthe agreement wasver- 
bal, and not considered bind- 
ing. W. L. Douglas acquired 
the habit of saving early in 
life. He is shown above de- 
positing all of his first month's 
earnings in the bank. Today 
Mr. Douglas is President of 


TIRE 
PROTECTORS 
A perfect tire protecting device, made on a tested 
principle—and the best non-skid protector ever de- 
signed. Highway Tire Protectors 
keep tires from coming in contact 
with road, prevent overheating and 
keep out mud, water, sand and 
gravel. 
Can be put on or taken off without 
deflating tire. Sections can be re- 
placed in five minutes. We guarantee 
you20,000milesfrom anystandard tire 
Write for descriptive circular and free trial 
offer, with privilege of returning protectors 
if not found entirely as represented. 


BUKOLT MFG. CO., 53 Second St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 

grammar to memorize. By an entirely new 
lan you absorb and immediately apply the 
ruits of years of teaching experience which are 

comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. 

If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 

inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc. 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 


Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and  Short-Story Writer, 
Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire," "'Serenteen," etc. 


“Your course is almost painfully 
needed by many professional writ- 
ers and speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your course 
will know what he is talking about. 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no mat- 
ter what his subject.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War Correspond- 
ent, Author of “K,” “Kings, Queens and Pawns," etc. 


“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
eellent for the pow. Also the 
selection of boo los UY appeals 
to me very strongly. It looks like 
a scholarly and most intelligently 
compiled course of instruction and 


writing. 
FREE 
“How to Become a Master of English" 


We want you to read this booklet that you may 
understand what this course will do for you, the real 
practical help it will give you in a hundred different 
ways. Obtain a mastery of English and realize your 
own possibilities. Be yourself at your best. It means 
more money, more power, more life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 159, NEW YORK 


Please send Booklet and full Information regarding 
penile Kleiser's Correspondence Course in 
ng a 
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for you sounded the worst of him, and the best. | 
Have a cup of tea ready, and don't be afraid. | 
We go together, you and I, and it is just a ques- | 
tion of her loving both of us—that's the begiñ- | 
ning and the end of it. Davy 


To-morrow! That was to-day. She held 
the paper to her cheek, and then slow tears 
dropped on it. He was doing the right 
thing, telling the girl about his father and | 
all; death would soften the image of a man 
who had taken the wrong turning. She 
was not afraid for Davy that his father 
would rise up to blacken his life; he was 
Past. And then all at once this thought 
smote her: Davy’s father might be Past, 
but she, his mother, was Present—she had 
come up out of the commonness and the 
poverty along with him, trailing along on 
the edge of Davy’s greatness; she was just 
a loving old woman, unlearned in fine 
words and fine ways, who had—scrubbed 
all her life for herself and her boy! 

She held up her worn hands. Imagine 
Davy’s sweetheart seeing them, and 
shaking how toil had worn them down! 
There was only one way out of it, one thing 
left for her to do for Davy. The black fear 
that had once clutched at her heart had 
come again, but this time she would face 
it boldly, say it out and live it down—the 
time had come for her to leave Davy and go 
away! She had known it would come, al- 
ways, that she must either stay and be a 
clog to him, or leave him to go on, like a 
king to his crowning; and the crown for 
any man was a woman’s love! 

She got to her feet slowly and did little 
things about the room. Put it straight, 
and set the tea things on a little table, with 
some currant buns such as he liked, from 
the corner bakery; then she put on her 
hat and shawl. 

It struck her all at once that Davy 
would worry, that somehow she must give 
an account of herself, tell him in her own 
way it was best; but when, toilfully, she 
produced pencil and paper and set it down, 
It was not to Davy but to Miss Sargent 
that she left her last word: 


My dear [she wrote], I would only be a trou- 
ble, so I am going for a little visit that will last 
a long time. My work for Davy is done, but 
you will take it up where I leave off—that is 
as God means it. He is a good boy, and will 
never shame you. [I'd like you to know he never 
said a bad word, but kept his lips clean. Davy 
has been everything to me, but now I look to 
you to love him for both of us. And you must 
both think of me as loving you always—to the 
end of the world. MOTHER 


She put it where they could see it, by 
the plate of currant buns; then, without a 
tremor, she laid the stocking, full of its 
treasure, by the side of it, and went from 
them, into the void! 


N MRS. DEVLIN'S kitchen she laid 
her burdens down. She felt very weary 
and old as she folded her hands in her lap 
and looked out into the noisy dusk. Mrs. 
Devlin had greeted her as one from a 
world of spirits: 
other, is it yourself, Mrs. Mc- 


up an old customer or two." 

Mrs. Devlin hastily put on the teaket- 
tle. "It's welcome you are, Mrs. McKee, 
but where on earth is Davy?" 


zand not only for 


Shoppers Feet 
(PU. 


“The Little Nurse 
for Little Ilis” 


HETHER your feet become 

tender from shopping or 
housework—just rub on Men- 
tholatum. Itscooling and soothing 
ingredients (menthol, boric and 
camphor) are combined in such a 
way as to quickly reduce foot-sore- 
ness as well as heal cuts, bruises 
and little skin hurts. 


A HEALING CREAM 


enlholatum| 


Always made under this signature ph 


At all druggists: ae i 


In tubes, 25c; THOLAT y »’ 


jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
"em uA ON TO! 
= um mm oum wm Bin 


DO THIS: Wirite today for Test Package Free or 
send 10c in stamps for Special Trial Size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vose Pianos 


We Challenge Comparison 


of this superb Vose Grand at $625 
F.O.B. Boston with the product of 
other piano manufacturer in the world. 
The skill and experience of three generations of 
Vose are concentrated upon the production of this 
magnificent instrument. By reason of its admittedly 
superior musical qualities, its finer material and 
expert construction the Vose has won for itself a 
place of permanent prominence in the better 
American homes. 

Time payments accepted. Delivered to your 
home free of charge. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos. If interested in a Piano or Player 
Piano send for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


vose 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
159 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 


“We Go Together—You and I,” by ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


ELECT shoes according | 
to quality, not price— | 
that’s the way to get | 
satisfaction—the sure way | 
to make your shoe money 
go farthest. The name 
Florsheim identifies shoes of 
superior quality—depend- 
able today as heretofore. 

H 


Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe—see 
the Styles of the Times. Booklet 
of Military scenes on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Ormond — 


What about your 
boy or girl 


What are you doing to develop their 
minds and talent? Don't leave it all to 
the schools. Especially when they reach 
piene: and high school age, they need 

resh, wholesome outside reading that 
interests and enthuses them. St. Nicholas 
Magazine for boys and girls comes new 
every month, chock-full of things fasci- 
nating and instructive. It has stories, 
articles on travel, outdoor sports, a young 
folks review of what is going on in the 
world, nature and science. It has the 
famoug St. Nicholas League competitions 
in prose and verse composition, drawing 
and photography. St. Nicholas is cheer- 
ful and wholesome. It helps to give the 
right outlook on life and cultivate love 
for good reading. Many famous people 
have said that St. Nicholas had a splendid 
influence on their lives. 

Give your girl or boy up to 18 years 
old this same influence. Te costs less than 
a cent a day—only $3 for a year’s sub- 
scription. Send check or money order to 


SI NICHOLAS 


Sor girls and boys 
Room 1203, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


She managed a wan smile. “Davy is 

etting married,” she said, and she won- 

dered why she felt as if she herself were 
—dead and buried! 

They sat there till night fell, talking it 
over, and the neighbors, as they beard of 
it, trooped in, and she told them of Davy 
at Columbia, Davy at the hospital, Da 
on the Board of Health. ‘Just grand he's 
always been to me,” she said; “but now 
he’s getting married!” 

And then, suddenly, she was tired and 
wanting to be alone. 

“T think I'll go down and sit on the 
steve a bit, Mrs. Devlin, dear," she said, 
and toiled down the steep stairs once so 
familiar. But oh, the ache of her heart as 


| she watched the children troop in to bed, 


and saw the street lamps lighted. If only 
she could have him back again, a little 
boy! Her head drooped. Visions crowded 
upon her: over the steam and the suds she 
saw him again, big and fine, going on to 
his one end—till at last she gave over be- 
ing brave.... 

“God. help me, I’m only a lonely old 
woman, and wanting my boy in my arms 
again,” she whimpered, and put her cheek 
against the rusted iron railing and closed 
her eyes over slow and bitter tears! 

* Mother!" 

With a start she sat up. 

* Mother, what a fright you've given us! 
We've come to take you home." Was that 
Davy's voice, a man's voice, broken up 
with tenderness? Wasit Davy's arm lifting 
her, steadying her on her feet? She clung 
to him with the old clinging. 

“Get your hand under her shoulder, 
David, and I'll take the other side." 

As she felt them guiding her carefully 
down the steps to the waiting taxi the 
black shadow clutching at her heart lifted, 
took wings. 

Slowly she turned her head: “Are you 
— Davy's sweetheart?” 

“One of them, dear,” said the gay 
voice; “you are the other." 


SHE said very little on the way back, ex- 
cept that she wished she had left good- 
by with Mrs. Devlin, but Davy told her it 
was all right. And then all at once she was 
home again, in the big chair, with Da 
walking up and down smoking his blac 
pipe, and the other woman—at her feet! 

She tried to sit up. "Get her a chair, 
Davy." But Davy's sweetheart shook her 
fread 

“You must let me have my own wa 
just this once,” she said, “little mother,” 
and at the name the mists cleared. 

“I wanted to leave him to you—my 
boy," she said brokenly. “Why didn't 
you let me stay?" 

* Because," said the gay voice, grown 
tender, “he needed the two of us." 

* My dear, my dear, I'm only an igno- 
rant old woman—I wouldn't want to be 
tying him down." 

“Tying him down? Why, can’t you see 
it, dear, that you've always held him up? 
If Ilove David," went on the voice with a 
ring of pride in it, “‘it is because you have 
helped to make him all he is. No, you 
must let me finish. David has told me all 
of it, how you've worked for him ever 
since he was a little boy, with all the odds 
against you, helping him to be pure and 
big and fine, saving up for his college, and 
—and now you want to leave him and me 
alone with a big fat stocking full of treas- 
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Prevents Slipping 


As important in 
walking as in motor- 
ing is the “non-skid” 
idea,which means safety from slipping. 
The Foster Friction Plug in 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


prevents slipping and makes the heels 
wear longer. No holes to track mud or 
Irt. Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 
Foster Rubber Company 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass, 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
friction Plug which prevents slipping 


CATS Pay, 


CUSHION HEEL 8 
(STER RUBBER to 
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| ure. Why, don't you see it, dear, you are 
| the treasure, yourself? " 
She turned her wistful eyes from one to 
the other. 
| “David,” she said, *T'll not be keep- 
ing you back?" 
e came over, and, kneeling, shrouded 
+ her with his arms. “Mother,” 3^ said, and 
his big voice had a break in it that thrilled 
her, ‘‘you mustn't be afraid. She under- 
| stands that I couldn't do without you!” 
And he added as her old imagery came 
over him, “and by all the holy angels, if 
there is ever anything doing in the crown- 
ing line, you are the one to wear it!” 


“THE Singer at the Window," by 
Mary B. Mullett, is another story of 
a boy, his mother, and his sweetheart, 
which will appear in the magazine 
next month. Just to read it will touch 
those chords which, as **the boy with 
the golden voice," the hero of the 
story, says, stretch between all human 
hearts and make the real music of 
the world. 


Through All Wars the National Standard 


Tried and trusted by “our boys" in their heroic defense of How the War Helped 
our national honor, Colt's Firearms are to-day as they have « e » > 
been for generations back, the great American weapon of a Quitter to Make 
dependability. The best is none too good for Uncle Sam 
in the field—nor for you in the home. Good 
(Continued from page 47) 
Revolvers M inns 
; è came to go over the top. I think every 
Automatic Pistols j man does wonder that first time. 
Automatic Machine Guns f Try to imagine how you would feel if 
v $ aid ey that in an ae from now you 
i wo ave to go out of your hoùse and 
COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO ; Ba try to reach the next corner, facing death 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. IP Seer | every step of the way. If you never had 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 9 mailed p| done such a thing efore, you couldn’ t 
fies GR request SS per wondering how you were going to 
/ ehave. 


Perhaps I had more doubt of myself 
- . s ; Í than some men have. Would I have the 
a — = : nerve to go forward? I had failed again 


* * 
Printing rd Ch i 
SS. Larger $2 0- 
tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big airs and Tricycles 


and again when I had come face to face 
with some test. What would I do, now 
that I had to meet the supreme test? 
I had been a quitter. Was I going to be 
a coward now? I didn’t mean to be, but 
I don’t believe any man is absolutely sure 
of himself until he goes over and ud out. 


HAT first raid at Bully-Grenay marks 
e y 
G oin Over? an epoch in my life. When we were 
g * | actually out in No Man's Land I found 
Then be sure that all vour cloth- | that I had no inclination to do anythin 
ing—all woolen, knitted and linen. | but go forward. And when we reache 
articles—is marked beforehand with the sprone trench, and I looked down 
, *(* . into the face of a German soldier and saw 
CASH'S Identification the flash of his bayonet, I did not run— 
Name-Tapes and Numbers I killed him, and jumped down into the 
Woven on Fine Cambric Tape, in ahh l h bombed 
fast colors, sewn on clothing, they e ran along the traverses, m 
make identification possible under | several dugouts, put a machine gun out 


profit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 
or catalog presses, TYPE, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-30, Meriden, Conn. 


The Colson Co. 


822 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


STOP Radiator Leaks! 


all circumstances. of business, and blew up the entrance to 
: A P 
Use the Genuine Sold by leading Dry Goods and Army and | a mine tunnel. As we rounded one corner 
^ a Si $ l. 

RADIATOR NEVERLEAK T BRIAREO S T are Cine npon S re ghee SOMNI 
panne: A Pee Ca iod ias they all looked huge to me that night!— 
ook tor ene Sresn ane, eee ae 8 dox, | 5 .. 1:25 and Jerry, who was ahead of me, gave 
t LIQUID, not a meal. Cannot clog. Saves 3 doz. . . .  .85 him a smashing blow in the face with a 

10 to $25 repair job. GUARANTEED by the 7. c y “ » 
iquid Veneer people. 50c and 75c a can. Write for Style Sheet persuader. ut the fellow had thrown 
IUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. J. AND J. CASH, Limited a bomb first. I had broken my bayonet 


32 Chestnut St. South Norwalk, Conn. | prying off the door of a dugout and had 
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Text of the Prize 
Winning Advertisement 


[HE most marvelous machine can never be a person, but 

Thomas A. Edison, the inventive wizard, has at last 
mastered a human voice reproducing instrument that does 
not betray itself in the very presence of the artists. 


“It is a wonderful thing to see and hear an instrument 
Re-Creating a human voice that is right there beside it, the 
singer thrilled by the consciousness of a second personality. 
The problem ' to hear ourselves as others hear us’ has been 
solved by the Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph. 


"Miss Christine Miller, the noted concert contralto, 
demonstrated in a recital at Symphony Hall, Boston, how 
thoroughly Edison has made it possible to reproduce all 
shades of tone and sweetness of the human voice. Miss 
Miller, standing beside one of the phonographs, sang in uni- 
son with herself, it being impossible to distinguish between 
the singer's living voice and its Re-Creation, She sang a 
few bars and the instrument blended perfectly with her 
voice. She ceased and the instrument continued the air 
with the same beautiful tonal quality. Had Miss Miller 
attempted such a concert in Salem, in the early days of this 
country, she would have been hanged for a witch. 


“The large audience of music-lovers sat enthralled under 
the spell of the wizardry which reproduced a human voice, 
the most delicate violin tones and the blare of a brass band 
with such fidelity that no one, hearing also the same music 
at first hand, could tell which was the real. The instru- 
ment was a stock phonograph, intended solely for the home. 

** Perhaps the artistic merit of Mr. Edison's invention can 
in no way so well be attested as by the fact that 600 mem- 
bers of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston were 
present." 


Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS IN 
THE EDISON WEEK PATCHWORK 


T is safe to say that no such advertisement as the above ADVERTISEMENT CONTEST 
has ever appeared before. The man who received : 
$ = . " : . È First Prize—$1000 
| $1000 for preparing this advertisement did not write a single Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 
w fit. The words were written by representatives of Second Prize— $500 
Y ord 9 E s y RB CD x Edward Crede, 337 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
à various newspapers, who, after hearing a direct comparison Third Prize—$250 
l between living artists and the New Edison's Re-Creation of Jane P. Kelly, 318 S. Water St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
H Y E 2 Fourth Prize-$100 
their work, pronounced the Re-Creation in every case an Miss Leta Worrall, 1034 W. 17th St., Des Moines, la. 
erpart of the original ic. Th usic criti Fifth Prize—$50 
B exact count TP: g Inume e M ste eric» Gordon Diver, 88a Girouard Ave., N. D.G., Montreal 
| of approximately 1500 newspapers have described these Ten Prizes of $10 Each 
: : Li : Mrs. Fl Bassett 430 N. Beaudry Ave., Los Angele: 
| remarkable comparisons and are unanimous in their favor- cec G. Bours 3 r Washington 3L. Dlimsta Wer » 
T : 2 BA s à ; : , ah 
able verdict. i The prize-winning advertisement illustrated Harel H Hand Second A veu Rock lolond, T, 
| on this page is composed of extracts taken from newspaper Api ve Kinch eae 4 ERIS Lovion, Okla. 
H ^ accounts of these daring comparisons. Maar VidaL Fas CH N. Markit ore 
Miss Katharine Sartelle 4/9 Sterling Pl., Madison, Wis. 
: / / NEW EDISON Josephine A. Sheehan 33 Gage St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LO 
| “The Phonograph with a Soul” ; i 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


is positively the only sound reproducing instrument capable 
of sustaining the comparison described. 


You owe it to yourself to hear the New Edison and to learn more Edison Re-Creations should not be played 
and cannot be played properly on any other 


about it. Our dealers will be glad to give you a complimentary concert. 5) NE ER ld: Ee d 3 
We shall be glad to send you the booklet “What the Critics Say," the praca MA Saskia Droht by Mr. Edison's 


brochure, “Music's Re-Creation,” and a complimentary copy of our research work would be able to make tone 
test comparisons, such as we have made 
with the New Edison before two million 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey music lovers. 


musical magazine “Along Broadway.” 


| 
| 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Harry M. Ramsay, Architect, Roston 


50% cheaper than Paint 


This is only a part of what you gain by using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


nearest agen! 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 525 Market St., San Francisco 


Grinnell Quality Gloves 


Grinnell Gloves lock better, wear better and 
feel better because they are better. Only the 
very best materials enter into them—only the 
most skilled leather workers make them. 


The GRINNELL name, for 60 years, has been 
a guarantee of superlative glove value. 


There are more than 600 styles—for men, women and 
children—for work, street wear, dress, motoring, army 
and aviation and every other conceivable purpose. And 
every one of them, irrespective of style or price, is made 
up to the exacting Grinnell standard. 

Despite the world-wide leather shortage, we maintain the 


famous Grinnell quality. Insist upon genuine Grinnells. 
Look for the name Grinnell—its there for your protection. 


Write for our new 1918 Style Book. Ask 
Style Book FREE your dealer to show vou “Limp-Kuf.” 
If he does not have it in stock send us his name, state size glove vou 
wear and we will send a pair for your inspection, charges prepaid. 


MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO., 162 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa 
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GL ES 
BED HAM 


THE ORIGINAL 


o7 l hammock combined. A substantial addition to 
LAO cheaper to es ae P porch or piazza. A safe “cradle” for baby's after- 
100% handsomer than Paint noon nap; a settle to entertain visitors; a con- 


out of doors. 


They are made of Creosote,and thoroughly pre- uine, non -fadeable, 21-oz. khaki—a popuiar 

serve the wood. Your own men can put them on, shade that will not mildew or crock—that blends 

or you can do it yourself, if you are back where and harmonizes with every background and 

there are no painters” They give sit, transparent [| | outdoor furnishing 

coloring effects je perfectly n- $ pia E : s . g 9 
They are used on all exterior woodwork, Sanitary, soft top mattress with moisture 

shingles, siding, clapboards or boarding. The proof slip cover 

original Creosote, genuine wood-preserving Stains The hammock for wear—always in style— 

ijj 3 A : used extensively nt select summer resorts, 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. camps, bungalows, etc 


free samples or wood and name of 


ten one-season hammocks. 


We Prepay Charges 


28 Water Street 


S 
oc 


The Rowe Bed Hammock is an ideal rest- 
ing place for all the family. Conveniently big 
and roomy to stretch at full length—a bed an 


stant comfort to the convalescent and the well—a 
practical investment that pays generous 
dividends in health and pleasure by making 
it an object for all to spend more time 


Made by old Gloucester sailmakers from gen- 


osts a few dollars more but will outlast 


The only hammock you can afford to buy. 
Send for 1918 Folder and mention this magazine. 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 


Makers of Tenta and Hammocks for the U. S. Government 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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clubbed my rifle. When I saw that bomb 


| coming, I somehow “batted” it over the 


parapet with my gun. Otherwise Jerry 
and I would have clicked in then and 


| there. 


As it was, I came back with a whole 
skin. And I brought with me a new sense 
of confidence and of self-respect. Every 
man that has fought over there will 
understand what I mean. Somehow, you 
know that you have proved yourself. 
After you have fought men face to face, 
with your life staked against theirs, you 
have a deep-down 'satisfaction. You can 
look other men in the eye as you never 
could before. 

Someone said to me the other day: 

* When I talk with men who have been 
in the armies over there, I can tell at once 
whether they have seen actual fighting." 

“How?” 1 asked. 

“I can't exactly explain,” he said; “but 
there is something in the Way they look 
at me which makes me know." 

I hadn't thought of it before, but I 
believe he is right. In the first place you 
lose your fear of death. That thing set- 
tles itself very soon. Even that first night, 
I know I wasn't afraid to die. I did fear 
getting some terrible wound, for I have 
always had an intense dread of pain. But 
I did not fear death. And I know that is 
practically the universal feeling among the 
men over there. The fact that you are do- 
ing your duty in a just cause makes your 
mind curiously at peace. 


"THAT night I thought about the man 
I had killed. I could see his face, and | 
wondered about his home and his family. 
Wondered whether his death would not 
cause a great deal more sorrow some- 
where than mine would have if he had 
killed me. 

Later, when I saw how the Germans 
fought, I lost all compunctions of that 
sort! I saw the body of a Canadian sol- 
dier whom they had captured, nailed to 
a rude crucifix while he was still living, 
and held up above the parapet of their 
trench. In the half light, the Canadians 
in the opposite trench turned a machine 
gun on the figure and riddled their own 
comrade with bullets before they realized 
what they were doing. I saw the body 
with my own eyes. That, and other things 
I saw, made me understand why this war 
has to be fought out. 

I used to go out on patrol duty, which 
somehow appealed to me. I liked being 
“on my own," and I sometimes went 
without any companion at all. I had a 
score of narrow escapes; yet I came 
through in the end with only a crippled 
hand. And I always had a conviction 
that my escape was not mere chance, but 
that it was intended that I should come 
back and make something worth while 
out of the life I had so nearly spoiled. 

Of course I believe now that I should 
have made good eventually, even if I 
had not enlisted. But I think it would 
have taken me longer and that the strug- 

le would have been a great deal harder. 
Life in the trenches came to me, as it is 
coming to thousands of other young men, 
as a wonderful opportunity to build a 
character. 

There are a good many things about it 
that help. It is a fine thing, for instance, 
for a man to learn to submit to discipline. 


The discomfort of the life does him good, 
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Ihe Day of His Going 


In a million homes, pictures are keeping the story of the war as it touches those 
homes. John in his first khaki as he proudly marched away, and John, tanned and 
hardened, as he looked when home on leave. 

More than ever the Kodak Album is keeping the home story. To-day that story 
means history, and more than ever it is important that it be authentic history—that 
every negative bear a date. 

Memory plays stran£e tricks and one of its favorite vagaries is to fail in the all 
important matter of dates. But with a Kodak there's no uncertainty. The date— 
and title, too, if you wish—is written on the autographic film at the time the exposure 
is made. And it is there permanently. It makes the Kodak story authentic and 
doubly interesting. 

It is all very simple, is the work of an instant and there's no extra charge for 
autographic film. 

Let the Kodak keep the dates. 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Old HampshiredBond 


“ Made a Little Better Than Seems Necessary” 


Interesting dictation alone does not make 


the successful letter. If the paper upon 
which it is written is of a quality that is 
poor or just average, your correspondence 
will not stand out from the mass. 


Old Hampshire Bond encourages all con- 
cerned—your printer, your secretary, and 
yourself—to their very best. 
Consequently letters written on Old 
Hampshire Bond cannot help but impress 
their recipients with a high opinion of your 
prestige. 
Better Business Letters—Sent Free 


A series of experiences, suggestions, and recommen- 
dations on the more profitable use of the business 
letter. A request on your business letterhead 
brings the entire series. 


Personal Stationery 


Worthy of the finest crest or monogram. Used by 
those who believe that their letter-paper should 
bear also an unwritten message of personality. 

Old Hampshire Bond Personal Stationery in lawns, 
vellums, and bonds (envelopes and paper) is sold in 
boxes by leading stationers. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


because he learns to stand up to a bad 
business. The democracy of the trenches 
teaches him to get along without special 

rivileges. He is just what he is; not what 
his family, or his education, or his in- 
come makes him appear to be. 

But the one thing that did more for me 
than anything else was the constant 
thought of death. There is nothing in the 
sid like that, to make a man take a 
square look at himself. This week may 
be the last you have to live. Sometimes 
it is “this day"; or “this hour"; even 
“this very minute." You get so that you 
live with that very thought all the time. 
And under all the surface laughing and 
grumbling there is a desperate wish to 
square yourself with life. 

Even now that I have come out of the 
war, I find that I haven't lost that thought 
of death. I don't believe a day goes by 
that it doesn't come to me. Probably it 
has become a habit of mind. At any rate, 
I keep right on with it. It isn't a morbid 
feeling. It is just that I came to realize 
that life is only a passing thing and that 
whatever I want to make of it must be 
made right now. 


AFTER the war is over I am going back 
to France to help in the work of 
reconstruction, The money I am earning 
now is being put aside, as far as I am able, 
so I can give my services then. It seems 
to me that is the best thing I can do 
with myself. 

Someone asked me the other day if I 
have any fear of slipping back into my 
old ways. That question made me realize 
the change in myself more than almost 
anything else had. Because I hadn't even 
thought of such a thing! In the first place, 
it is so much easier to live squarely just 
from the point of view of one’s own com- 
fort and pleasure. I never was vicious, 
intentionally bad. All I was looking for 
was just precisely what I failed to get and 
what I am getting now—mental comfort 
and happiness. I simply took hold of the 
wrong handle. War put the right one in 
my rasp and I’m not likely to let go of it. 

e reason I have told this story is 
Mid I want American mothers and 
fathers to realize that what war has done 
for me it will do for their sons, too, if they 
need it—and most men need it in some 
degree, anyway. 


LIEUTENANT PAT O'BRIEN, an 
American boy who joined the Royal 
Flying Corps, has had one of the 
most sensational experiences of the 
whole war. In the magazine next 
month he tells his story in a thrilling 
article called, ‘‘My Fall into Germany 


; from an Aéroplane." It is a stirring 
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E AG E S record of almost incredible courage 
G LU E paur and cleverness and endurance. 
E 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
is made by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


ears of success- 

ul teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and lllus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of s FREE véu! 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
positions. rtist’s Outfit FREE 
to Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


ScH@LAPPLED ART 


ArpuepAnBive.No, 5 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


Wants It Twice a Month 


who also make and guarantee 
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CI 


JUST a line of appreciation of your 
wonderful magazine. In my opinion 
it is the best magazine in America. I 
wish it were published twice a month in- 
stead of once a month. Everybody that 
reads it is praising it. Keep it going— 
“Carry on. . Dé R., Tennessee. 
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Let's All Save $51 


The Oliver Typewriter Now $49— Formerly $100 


Q` THIS page we print a coupon which saves you $51. This is the war-time sav- 


ings the Oliver Typewriter Company now offers you. 
To save you half the former price of $100, we have instituted simplified selling 
plans. We no longer have an expensive force of 15,000 salesmen nor costly offices in 50 
cities. And in other ways we have made vast economies in production and distribution. 


ALL of the savings in price 
come from our new and eco- 
nomical sales plans and in- 
creased production. 


Half Price Wins! 


The $100 Oliver for $49 is so 
popular that our entire plant, 
devoted exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of new Olivers, is now 
being enlarged. 

Sales are increasing enor- 
mously both to individuals and 
big concerns. Each day adds 
hundreds of Oliver users. Each 
day some great company sees 
the economy of the Oliver way. 
ru 600,000 Olivers have been 
sold. 


Remember, we offer here per- 
fectly new Olivers—latest mod- 


worth $100, it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver Nine. 

The Oliver Nine is our latest 
and best typewriter. It has all 
the wanted improvements. It is 
built of the finest materials. 

It has a universal keyboard, 
so any typist may use it. And it 
has dozens of features not found 
elsewhere. 

The Oliver Nine is preferred 
by many of the foremost con- 
cerns in the country, some of 
whom we list below. Its pop- 
ularity is international. 


Save $51 


This $49 Oliver is our identi- 
cal $100 machine—not a change, 
not the slightest cheapening. 
This is our $2,000,000 guarantee. 


do not want to keep it we 
will refund the transportation 
charges. 

The Oliver Nine sells itself. 
YOU are the judge. Merit must . 
convince. 

Used machines accepted in 
exchange at a fair valuation. 


Free Trial 


Note the two way coupon be- 
low. It brings you either an 
Oliver for free trial or our re- 
markable book entitled “The 
High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy.” 


This book explains how we 
are able to save you $51. With 
it we send a descriptive catalog. 


Fill out the coupon now for 


Then if you want it, 
the rate of $3 per month. 


rebuilt machines of an earlier 
model. If any typewriter is 
The only reason we have been able to hold to a $49 
price is our very large output. We hope to be able to 
maintain this price. Materials and labor costs are in- 

. creasing. We may be forced to raise. We do not wish to. 
We do not expect to. But we advise you to act now to be 
certain of getting your Oliver at the present price of $49. 


* * * 


SOME OF THE FAMOUS USERS: 


United States Steel Corporation Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Baldwin Locomotive Works International Harvester Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Diamond Match Company 
Columbia Graphophone Company New York Edison Company 
Bethlehem Steel Compan: Boston Elevated Railways 
National City Bank of New York Morris & Co., Packers 
Jones & Laughlin, etc., etc. 


OVER 600,000 OLIVERS SOLD 


* * 


This Coupon Is Worth $51 


els—never used. So do not We send you an Oliver for 
confuse this offer—because of free trial. ou are your own 
the price— with second-hand or salesman. Try it for five days. 


ay us at 
If you 


either the free trial Oliver, or 
for our book. : 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1065 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1065 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point 16........ccccccccccccccccsccccecsecscecs 
This does not place me under any obligation tobuy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 

book—'"The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason 
anc Me Remedy," your de luxe catalog and further infor- 
mation. 


Neate EELA E L QD I ILU T IL 
Street S e A iere re ibes oro sen dOSeaE pay 
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Paint to save— 


Not just to beautify 


gne mecnm || 
| VARNISHES 


AINT makes a house look better, but when 
economy is required you could get along 
without looks. 


You can't, however, get along without pro- 
tection. If you do, you will spend more on 
repairs than you save on: paint. If your house 
needs paint, it should be painted now, to pre- 
serve the house. 

Use good paint. Poor paint is as costly as 
no paint. We make paint with first-hand knowl- 
edge of your needs. Wear and weather have no 
surprises for any finish bearing our trade-mark. 
These finishes, promptly and properly applied, 
will add to your resources by 
making your house worth more 
than it was before. 


If you do not know a dealer 
who sells Sherwin-Williams’ Prod- 
ucts write to us. 


Write for booklet *"The ABC 
of Home Painting" 


Address 
The SHERWIN- WILLIAMS COMPANY 
610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


Born 1900—Now a 
Famous Violinist 


(Continued from page 19) 


man or a new kind of spaghetti. But 
ignorance of the facts did not bother me a 
jot. And, proud as I could be, I marched 
with my red torch, yelling “Roosevelt” at 
the top of my lungs. The next day, when 
my father ee me what I had been doing 
the previous night, I brought forth the 
torch which I had carred home with me, 
and showed it to him. The name Roosevelt 
had already passed out of my mind. 


M^NY people ask me nowadays what 
my first experience with music was. 
Well, the thing I first remember is my 
singing and humming of the songs my 
father used to play on his violin, for he 
was something of a musician himself. I 
did this when I was five or six years old. 
When I was about seven, he toiled and 
skimped a whole month to save five dol- 
lars, with which he purchased a small vio- 
lin from a neighboring music store. This 
he presented to me, and I doubt if the jov 
I felt that day was exceeded by my pleas- 
ure a few months ago when I was pre- 
sented by a great lover of music with a 
Stradivarius worth ten thousand dollars. 

When I was eight years old my father 
took me to my first concert. Eugene 
Ysaye, that wonderful Belgian master, 
was playing, and I think it is mainly due 
to Ysaye that my ambition to become a 
great violinist was founded. I was so 
thrilled with his magic, with the wonder 
of his art! He made me warm all over, and 
so happy that, turning wistfully to my 
father, I said: 

“Do you think I can ever play like 
that? Do you really think so?” 

Up to that time my parents had rather 
despaired of me, because, though I liked 
my violin, I would not practice when I 
could be out on the streets playing with 
the boys; but after hearing Ysaye and, 
later, Kreisler, I settled down to serious 
business. It sounds funny to say that a 
child of eight “settled down to serious 
business,” but, nevertheless, I did. You 
see, I had an ambition now, an incentive. 
I wanted to play as well as Kreisler or 
Ysaye! I knew that to do that meant 
serious, hard work. Even now, I keep re- 
minding myself of that fact at all times, 
and I say to myself, “Remember that you 
are just a recent graduate from short 
pants! Your diploma only reaches from 
your knees to the tops of your shoes." 

For two years, then, I practiced stead- 
ily. I said I wanted to play as well as 
Kreisler, but I don't think it had ever oc- 
curred to me that in order to do so I should 
have to be taught by great teachers. In 
fact, although my father was already 
worrying about that part of my future, 1 
I was not worrying aboue it at all. I did 
not even think of it, until one day the man 
who really started me on my career came 
into the barber shop to be shaved. 

I happened to be practicing in the back 
room and as he sat in the chair he listened. 
Several times, my father tells me, this 
man looked up at him in surprise; and 
finally, when he sat up, he demanded: 

“Whois that playing in the back room?” 
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Quicker than bullets—and 
right in his own bailiwick, too. 
Besides saving shovelfuls of dollars, the 


Mimeograph is enabling, him to get confi- 
dential information to his departments in a tenth of the 
time a many-manned printery could do it —and in abso- 
lute security. The work is done under the keen execu- 
tive eye. And it's bood work, too— better than that. 
Snappy! It matches the neatest typewriting. Five thou- 
sand real duplicates an hour—with easily drawn diagrams 
or illustrations on the same sheet, if wanted. Let us show 
you how the Mimeograph is solving, many of the per- 


plexing, problems of these rocket days. Send for booklet 


"V." A. B. Dick Company, Chieaào—and New York 
Caution: The Mimeograph, and our supplies for 


it, are made to work together. Upset that relationship, 
the work suffers, valuable time and materials are lost, 
and our responsibility for quality and output ceases. 
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Buy wisely! Insist on VALUE FIRST. 


The war has made it a national duty to make every 
dollar bring the utmost return. 


For over one-half century the products of Michaels-Stern have 


been distinguished for their greater value. 
year, more than ever, it is important that you should know 


fit and long wear. 


14-YEAR-OLD BOY 


The above cartoon was drawn by Master Bob Brennan of 
The h dme je School of Art. Bob writes that he is sell- 
ing his work and that he is cartoonist on a small paper in 
Evansville, Ind. He is but one of our many students and 

who are making money as cartoonists, illustra- 
and designers. 


Learn By Mail at Home! 


Br our new method of teaching drawing by mall you cen legra 

your own hom: shi . Get into this fascinating 
agor owa a 300 to [100 or more per week! 

fascinating. Only a few minutes a day! Have 

secure lnried position. work 

ise. Many students earn while they aro learning! 

E 1 BOOK AND ARTIST’S 


e OUTFIT! WRITE TODAY 


ie 
lars of our extraordinary offer. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
1085 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MICHAELS 


VALUE -FIR.ST 
Their thorough tailoring and tested fabrics assure you of splendid 
Send for Style Catalogue. 
MICHAELS, STERN & CO, Rochester, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. 


And so it is that this 


a 


CLOTHES 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other Y 
cause is stealing from 'N 
her the charm of puo 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, plasters, 
straps, vibrators, "beauty" treatments or other 
artificial means, she can remove traces of age 
from her countenance. Every woman, young or 
middle aged, who has a single facial defect should 
know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and ''crow's feet" and wrin- 
kles; fill up hollows; give roundness to scrawny 
necks; lift up sagging corners of the mouth; and 
clear up muddy or ma Pas skins. It will show how 
five minutes daily with Kathryn Murray's simple 
facial exercises will work wonders. This informa- 
tion is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Writé for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness. to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


* KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 530 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


“My son,” said my father. 

“But this is a wonder!” the man ex- 
ploded. “I know music well, and I have 
never heard a boy play like that before. 
He will be a great violinist if taught by 
great teachers.” 

At this, my poor father shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“How can I talk of great teachers,” he 
said, “when I barely make a living in the 
barber shop? It is nonsense, such talk.” 

Just then I ran into the room with my 
violin in my hand. 

“Papa,” I exclaimed, “I’m tired of 
practicing. I’m going out to play marbles 
with the boys.” 

Then this man stop ed me. 

“Wait!” he said. d vin to talk with 
you." For an hour we talked, and the 
next day he took me to Mr. David Mannes, 
the well-known teacher. 

For a year I worked with Mr. Mannes, 
studying with him while he and others 
tried to interest wealthy patrons of music 
in my behalf. No one seemed to care any- 
thing about me, however, and sometimes 
it seemed as if no one ever would. At last, 
however, a woman who had done some- 
thing for other boys was found and she 
was asked by my friends to give me a 
hearing. 

"I'm tired of prodigies," she said ab- 
ruptly. 

ut my friends persisted, and finally 
she agreed to let me show what I could do. 

It was awfully cold, that night I went 
to play for her, and my hands were blue 
when I entered the house. In addition, 
my clothes were ragged and torn, and, I am 
afraid, not even clean. I suppose she must 
have felt impatient that such a raga- 
muffin should be imposed upon her. At 
any rate, she was none too cordial. 

‘How old are you?" was her first 

uestion, to which I answered, “Ten.” 
dhe asked me next what I could play, and 
my reply. was “Anything.” 

"Oh," she said sarcastically, “I sup- 
pose you can play the Mendelssohn con- 
certo like Fritz Kreisler." 

“No,” I replied, “I can't play it like 
Kreisler yet. Some day, perhaps, I will. 
Now I can only play it my own way." 
And lifting the violin to my chin, I began 
the concerto. 


HEN I had finished, there was 

silence in the room. I started to put 
away my fiddle, and then, suddenly look- 
ing up, lar that she was smiling at me. 
And because she was smiling I dido back 
ather. We have been great friends ever 
since. 

" Where," she asked me, “did you learn 
to play that concerto?" 

"Oh," I answered, “I have a friend over 
on Second Avenue who owns a phono- 

raph store, and every day, after school, 
rS over there and he lets me hear the 
violin records made by the famous men. 
I've heard that concerto a dozen times, 
and that is how I picked it up." 

* But how? How could you?" 

“As I hear the music," I went on to 
explain, "I hold my hands in the right 
position, and I try to follow it the way my 
ear tells me they have done it. In that 
way I have sort of worked the thing out 
for myself. Then I go home and try it on 
my violin." 

This seemed to astonish her. After a 
while, she kissed me good night and sent 
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E PATENTS PENDING 


The New Food Produet 


HEBE has its own place as an economical, satisfactory, healthful fea- 
ture of the food supply of your home. Combining the healthful 
properties of evaporated skimmed milk with the nutritious fat of the 
cocoanut, it is ideal for cooking as well as for use over cereals, with 
coffee, etc. It has the approval of domestic science experts and is used 
by thousands of housewives. 


Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows:— 


frd Noffee  '"4 Xooking “f‘ereals 


Hebe gives coffee a tempt- Dilute Hebe with pure water Pour Hebe diluted, or un- 

ing, golden-brown color and to the richness desired. Use diluted if preferred, over 

enhances its flavor. Hebe it in all recipes for soups, corn flakes, wheat flakes, 

helps to make delicious co- oyster stews, gravies, sauces, puffed grains, porridge, oat- 

coa and chocolate. creaming vegetables and fish, meal, etc. Cereals cooked 
making custard, cookies, with Hebe are most appe- 
puddings, desserts, etc. tizing. 


You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. As production increases, 
the needs of your section will be supplied through your local retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Guaranteed to be pure and wholesome 
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That 
Your Path to Fortune! 


Read Power of Will 5 Days Free! Send No Money! 


HY aren't you a leader in your line? You’ve got the brains—you've got ability—you're 
chock-full of ambition. You are entitled to success—why aren't you achieving it? What’s 
holding you back? What's the big barrier? 

Some people say, “You can't keep a good man down." They're wrong. A good man 
can be kept down. Because no matter how good you may be, if you can't lift up your head and tell 
the world yow're good—if you can't drive home your ideas with a thud that makes your presence 
felt where you want it felt—if you can't set your eyes on a certain goal and ride roughshod over all 
obstacles until you hit the tape—in short, if you haven't got a firm, un- 
breakable will power to help you smash discouragement and trample upon 
opposition—then, you're going to stay down and you're going to keep 
down. Down in fortune, down in success, down in happiness, down in 
your own estimation and down in the pitiless eyes of the world. 


The Man with the Will Wins 


You may be a human dynamo of energy—you may be overflowing with 
vitality—your memory may be remarkable—-in fact, you may have all the 
requisites for a big success in life, but if you haven't the one big motive 
power, A DOMINANT WILL, then all of these other abilities will never 
get you anywhere. You may have big ambitions but if you haven't the 
will power to fight against all odds to reach those ambitions, they'll evap- 
orate into nothingness. You may have good sharp brains but if you 
haven't the will to demand that they earn big money for YOU, then 
someone else will benefit and Pica in” 
on m. ca stre! en your 

the You can NOW ng y What Read Say 

Worth $3,000 to $30,000 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
CONTENTS 


Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which it 
depends. 

How to develop analytical 


power. 

How to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind into 
deliberate, controlled, pro- 
ductive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative writing. 

How to guard against errors in 

ought. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen. concen- 
trated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to Handle the Mind in 
Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Bui:ding Mind 
Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master of 


What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for devel- 
oping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE METH- 
ODS for using Will-Power 
in the Conduct of Life. 


Beven principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Personal 


power. 
How to throw off Worry. 


will until it becomes the motive power 
necessary to carry you forward to for- 
tune. You can NOW develop the enor- 
mous power which lies latent within you 
—a power which, if rightfully trained, will 
make every one of your dreams come true. 


The Will CAN Be 
Developed 


The most wonderful thing about a 
strong will is that it can NOW easily be 
acquired by anyone. Prof. Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock—a scientist whose name 
ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, Bergson, and Royce—after 20 
years of research, investigation and 
study has shown that the will is just as 
susceptible to development as the mus- 
cles of the body and has prepared a re- 
markable set of exercises and lessons 
which have already revolutionized the 
lives of over 250,000 men and women in 
all walks of life in all parts of the world. 
These rules and exercises have now been 
put into book form by the Pelton Publishing Company and are offered 
for free examination—no money in advance, 

That this book has achieved some remarkable results may be seen 
from the letters shown in the right-hand panel. These are but a few 
of the thousands of letters received. 

It is interesting to note that among the 250,000 owners who have 
read, used and praised "Power of Will" are such prominent men as 
Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese 
Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster- 
General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express 
Co. ; E. St. Elmo Lewis ; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas and hun- ^^ Pelton 
dreds of others equally as prominent, 7^ Pub. Co. 


Examine It FREE—SEND NO MONEY 5n. 


We are willing to let the book speak for itself and stand on its own merits. J Gentlemen: 
We will send it to you, without a penny in advance, for free 5 day examination ^ lease send i a 00 
in order that you may convince yourself of what this book must mean to you? of “Power of Will” pd 
and to your future. Mail the coupon below now and if, after free examination A approval I to ree 
of the book, you feel (and we are certain that you will feel) that it will re- ^ mit $3.00 or vena tis i ook 
pay you many times its small cost of $3.00, keep the book and remit 7 in 5 days. 
this amount to us—otherwise, return the book and you will owe noth- ^ * 
ing. No proposition could be fairer than this and we feel that if ,^ 
you make this book yours, some day you will give it the credit for ^ 3 
having started you along the right path to success. » 


. . ^ 
Pelton Publishing Company ah values pef vv PV EINE e 
16-J Wilcox Block HA 
Meriden - Connecticut ^... 


$897 Profit First Week 
“*Power of Will’ is a compilation 
of mighty forces. My first week's 
benefit in dollars is $900—cost $3; 
Profit $897." (Figure what his 
yearly profit would be)—J. W. 
Heistand, 916 Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, IU. 


$1,500 to $50,000 Yearly 
“Three years ago l was i 
$1,500 a year and working day and 
night. To-day I make $1.000 a 
week and have time for other 
things as well. To the lessons in 
the book ‘Power of Will’ do I owe 
this sudden rise."—( Name on re- 
queat.) 


Paid 1,0007; Profit 
“*Power of Will’ has more than 
paid for itself in increased business 
by a small margin, of 1,0009; 
already."—John V.  Colelough, 
Melrose, Masa. 


Another 1,000% Profit 
"I have received 1,000% profit on 
my investment and can see no 
reason why it will not mean 
thousands in as well 
as helping me in all other 4 
ways."—C. - Shanks 
Payette, Idaho. A 
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me home. But the next day she started 
to gather a fund to send me abroad. 

he days that followed were glorious 
ones. For the first time in my life I wore 
good clothes. Oh, how happy I was when 
my friend took me to a store and let me 
pick caps, shoes, suits, ties, collars, every- 
thing, in fact, that I had never had in all 
my life. I was so excited I could not sleep 
that night. I didn’t want to get undressed 
for fear the beautiful clothes would van- 
ish, and several times during the night I 
woke with a start to put out my hand and 
touch them. 

And the fine houses where I was asked 
to play! I remember, the first time I 
was going to play in a wealthy home my 
friend took me for a walk along Central 
Park. It was the very first time I had 
ever seen Central Park. 


"THE greatest happiness of all, however, 

was to go back to the boys down-town 
and tell them about the things I had seen. 
A lot of them would crowd around me 
every day, crazy to hear about the fine 
people, the big houses with soft chairs and 
cushions, and how dressed up everyone 
was. Above all I would tell them about 
the ice cream and candy and cake, and 
n but their mouths would just water! 

hen, one day, I did a terrible thing; 
but I don't care to this day that I did do 
it. One of the boys to whom I used to tell 
my adventures was sick, and as I stood in 
front of a great big pink and white cake, 
ue beautiful frosting on it, I said to my- 
self: 

"Dm going to sneak up behind that 
cake € stick a piece of it in my pocket 
for that boy. He'll just love it." 

So, when no one was looking, I did that 
very thing! I was scolded by my friend 
when I told her about it afterward, but I 
didn't mind. I had gone over to the boy's 
little tenement room where he was in bed, 
and when I gave him the cake he ate it, a 
little bit at a time, just because he wanted 
to make it last longer. 

Of course, the reason I was playing in 
all these houses was to try and interest 
someone who would be willing to send me 
to Europe. My friend worked very hard 
for me; and at last some wealthy people 
who loved music agreed to let me play for 
them. They said that if they liked my 
playing, they would send me to Europe to 
study with Professor Auer, the greatest 
teacher in Europe. Incidentally, Profes- 
sor Auer is now giving lessons in New 
York, having come to America a few 
weeks ago. 

Well, I certainly nearly spoiled my 
chances that day! I was taken to their 
house, and while some other musicians 
were playing they gave me candy and 
cake, an I stals myself io Seg didn't 
want to play when t through eating. 
I did, however. And har, bus in cie 
scious of the fact that a decision which 
was to affect my whole future was to be 
made that evening, I went home and went 
to sleep. 

I was staying that night at the house of 
my good patroness, and early the next 
morning I woke up feeling as if I was be- 
ing smothered. T apened my eyes and 
there was my friend leaning over me, 
crying, and kissing me at the same time. 

"What's the matter?" I said. “What’s 
happened?” 

alf hysterical, she said, “You’re going 
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Do you realize that every cent of every dollar received 
for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for War Relief? 
Membership fees pay the general administration expenses 
of the Red Cross. The interest which accrues from the 
banking of funds actually make available for War Relief 


one dollar and two cents for every dollar contributed. 


The relief and nursing of soldiers is, of course, the most 
familiar Red Cross work. But added to this, the Red 


Cross War Relief work extends to the following activities: 
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(1) Those in reconquered French territory 

(2) Civilians and children in war zone 

(3) Repatriated people returning to France 

(4) Invalided soldiers 

(5) Dependent families of soldiers 

(6) Prisoners in Germany 

(7) Cripples and the blind, whoare taught useful occupations 
(8) The tubercular 


This wide field work now goes on in Russia, Roumania, Serbia, Italy and Armenia, as well as in France 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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-right after breakfast 


—after the cool grape- 
fruit—and the plate of 
steaming waffles—and 
a cup of good coffee— 


and acigarette’s aroma 
tastes the sweetest— 


Try Omar Aroma 


(OmarQOmar 


The very name is redolent with aroma 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 
kinds of rich Turkish and: 6 of ripe do- 
mestic tobaccos— which make the perfect 
Turkish blend. 


These aromatic tobaccos, mixed in a 
sterilizing cylinder of burnished copper 
through which white clouds of super- 
heated steam are forced, blend into one 
perfect Omar aroma; then. rightly grad- 
uated cooling seals in the perfect aroma. 


And there Omar aroma is sure to stay 
until—some time. when a cigarette is 
sure to taste the. sweetest—you. try 
Omar— perhaps right after breakfast or 
some other time when keerf good taste 
insists that only Omar's aroma can make 
a cigarette taste sweetest. 


Aroma makes a cigarette 
They've told you that for years 


OMAR 


CIGARETTES 


Born 1900—Now a Famous Violinist, by Max ROSEN 


to Europe! You're going to Europe! 
We've succeeded at last.” 

The night before I sailed for Europe I 
gave a concert in Cooper Union. I realize 
now that, nerved up and excited, I gave 
a very bad performance, but did those 
friends of mine from the East Side notice 
anything so unimportant as that? Not 
they! At the end they crowded around 
me with their gifts of flowers and candy 
and clothing, and a hundred foolish, dear 
things I could never use. I said good-by 
there; and for the first time, I think I 
realized that I was leaving behind me 
everything that was dear and precious to 
me, and what it would mean if I did not 
make good, if I came back—a failure. 


ECAUSE everything on the ocean 

M rv Was so interesting to my young 
eyes, I did very little practicing, and upon 
my arrival at the little village near Dres- 
den where I was to be taught by Auer, 
I realized that fact. It came to me with a 
shock that I was to play for him the next 
day and that it was quite possible he 
might not take me as a pupil if he did not 
like my playing. The very next second, I 
think, I seized my violin and began to 
practice as I never had practiced before. 
The whole day I kept at work and I was 
still playing at ten o'clock at night, when 
the landlady came to tell me that the laws 
of the village forbade any noise after ten. 
I paid no attention to her, but kept right 
on fiddling. I went through my entire 
repertoire again and again. 1 had been at 
work for almost twelve hours, but in 
spite of my father's pleadings and those of 
the landlady, I could not stop. I was too 
worried to stop, for fear Auer might not 
accept me as a pupil. So I kept on until 
there came a ring at the outer bell. 

“It is the police!” the landlady cried. 
“They have come to arrest you." 

She ran to the door and opened it. 
Then, gasping, "Professor Auer!" she 
stepped back, and an old, grave-looking 
man entered the room. 

“You!” the landlady continued, awe- 
struck that this great man should come to 
her lodging house. 

“I was walking along the road,” Auer 
said, smiling in his gentle fashion, “and I 
heard someone playing the violin. Who is 
it? I thought I knew the work of all my 

upils.” 

“This American boy!” the landlady 
cried. “He fears you will not take him as a 
pupil, and he has been playing all day and 
night. He won’t stop!” 

Auer came up to me and took the bow 
from my hand. 

“Don’t worry, my boy. I will teach 
you. Go to bed now, and come to me to- 
morrow.” 

Life in the village was very interesting 
because it was sort of a “violinist fac- 
tory." There were possibly fifty houses, - 
and in forty of them Auer’s pupils were 
practicing from five in the morning until 
ten at night. 

Auer taught me for three years. When 
I was fifteen I made my début at the 
Royal Opera in Dresden. This was, of 
course, before America entered the war. 

The critics were very kind to me, and one 
concert followed another, until finally I 
went to Christiania, the capital of Nor- 
way, to play for the King and the Queen. 

É have met some famous people; but 
with the possible exception of Geraldine 


--. and say, Jim, tell ‘em not to switch, 
After they have got used to Mennen's, 
after they have learned ite smoothness, 
ite fragrance, ite freedom from labor in 
using, beg of 'em not to go seeking 
after other gods. 


Jim Henry . 


I tell you this because ] have been 
& slacker. I have not been content with 
the impression -- gained after hundreds 
of comfortable and wholly satisfactory 
shaves — that Mennen's Shaving Cream is 
the best of all shaving creams or soape 
or mixtures or devices of any sort. 


Recently ] switched, under the 
delusion that perhape Mennen had not 
reached the ultimate in shaving creams. 
And after one shave with the other, the 
new claimant for my favor, it took me 
most of the day to get sway from the 
impression that I had come from an oper- 
sting room in the morning. 


Bo I say: tell all the Mennen fans 
not to switch. Stick to Mennen'e, and 
be bappy- The new 
aN, É Tubecomes 
innin” Taw, sealed with 
———— a thin film of 


metal over the 
opening. You push 
this peg through the 
film, making a smooth 
opening, then throw the 
peg away. The peg comes 
with the package. 


An advertisement 
by Jim Henry 


—could I jolly 
a million men? 


Granted I'm a salesman. Pd try to sell Mennen's Shaving 
Cream if it was nothing but yellow laundry soap in jelly form. 
That's my job. But study the facts. 

I've been telling men that a half inch of Mennen's Shaving 
Cream will blossom into billows of creamy lather as firm as 
whipped cream and full of moisture as a fog bank: 

—that you don't have to rub it in with your fingers 
—that three minutes’ work with the brush will make your 
beard like the gentle down of a freshman 
—that you can use any water, hot or cold, hard or soft 
—that afterwards your face will feel great 

: Then I have said—"' Try it. Send 12 cents for a 
demonstrator tube." What has been the result? 

Over a million men have dared me to make good. They have 
tried Mennen's Shaving Cream. Over a million men used 
Mennen's Cream this morning and every morning last year. 

Out of the million, not one single man has complained that 
I over-stated the merits of the Cream. Thousands have written 
cordial letters of appreciation. The one above is a sample. 

t- Just read those claims of mine again. Will the soap or powder 
you are using measure up to them? Surely not. Then toss 12 
cents into the Unknown and take a chance of winning a better 
shave. I'll send you enough cream to last you a monik, 


J Haims 


(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNEN 


generous 


P.S.—This may be the last time I make this 
offer. The 12 cents hardly pays for the empty 
tube any more. Ain't war fierce?—J.H. 
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Extract from a letter written 
by a prominent editor to 


qu m am a — n  — c — a m m 


Jim Henry, House of Mennen 
42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim: 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


Send demonstrator tube. 


Name. 


Address... 


That editor has convinced me, Here's 12 cents. 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in ihe: midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the broken 
wires. 

On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of commu- 
nication, often used for the sen- 
tries' warnings, the carrying of 


One Policy 


—if you ever caught a fish 
Then just imagine a mighty bass 
stri! your lure—imagine him going down 
EN the cool y dep making the 
line fairly sing asit cutsthe water. Splash! He 


ace and throws himself in 
A Ar uiv: 
he div 


It. ys 
‘ee book, sent to you on 


LA of Ei name. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


 —RLECIX oe rmx. RUE) 


One System 


d 
| Seaworthy! 


official commands and the sum- 
moning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the tele- 
phone operators, some of whom 
have been for months in their 
damp cave ceaselessly swept by 


shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal Corps, 
whether serving in darkness or 
in the all too bright light of day. 


The spiritof war service, over 
here as well as over there, fur- 
nishes the nerves, the endur- 
ance, the morale—the stuff that 
wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


mE Ae ania 


—and speed when you want it. 


M comfort, convenience and ease of control— 
the things you look for first—mark 


Boats 
apei Akapa 


Sportam portamen The EN wed REIR us the Erpe of oat of boat Fost yon 


gy Senne special catalog ier 
| RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


cine, Wis. 


Farrar, I know of no one more democratic 
than Queen Maude of Norway. She isn’t 
that way because she sees the way “the 
wind is Vloving" in these days, in regard 
to kings and queens and thrones, but be- 
cause she is just naturally democratic and 
nice. 

When America came into the war, all 
my engagements in Germany and else- 
where were automatically cancelled, of 
course. It was then that I began to look 
forward to coming home to America, to 
see my mother again and all my old 
friends. I had been away from my mother 
for five years, and all the time while we 
were crossing the ocean, coming home, I 
kept thinking of her. I wondered how she 
would like me in my long pants (I had 
worn knee breeches when fefe her), and 
whether she would notice that I was 
shaving already. And when the Statue of 
Liberty came into sight, it didn't mean my 
country to me as much as it meant . 
my mother. 

As the boat docked, I strained my eyes 
to look for her, but I was told to go to my 
hotel, that she would come to me there. 
At the hotel I could hardly control myself. 
Think of it! For five years I had not seen 
my own mother! And then—while I 
was talking—the door quietly age 
and I turned, and I saw her standin 
the doorway! She looked frail, and t in, 
and worn. But in her eyes was a light of 
pride and joy and love—a moment, Í had 
her in my arms, huggin her tight, and 
crying over and over again, “My Mama! 
my own dear Mama!” 


INCE I have been back in America I 

have been working just as hard as ever. 
People talk about the career of “an artist” 
as if it were different from the life of other 
men and women. I wonder if they don’t 
realize that it means work, work, ever- 
lasting work! I never clerked in a store or 
hada jobi ina factory. But if I had, I know 
I couldn't have worked any harder than I 
have—and do now!—at being a violinist. 
I know many men who are geniuses. And 
I know that, with all their genius, they 
never would have done much without 
plain, hard work. 

The business man goes to a concert and 
perhaps says to himself: “Pretty easy for 
that fellow up there! He plays his ddk 
once or twice a week nad gets a lot of 
money for it, while I, poor dog! have to 
go to my office and slave at my desk every 
single day 

Tasei people feel that way. They have 
said so to me. They never think that | 
brin when I was seven years old to work 

job. They don't seem to realize 
Hat tT pacad six hours a day right along. 

It is nerve-racking work, too! Doing 
the same thing over and over, repeating 
one passage perhaps a hundred HM in 
the effort to do it perfectly. If the 
how cramped my arms get from "Moldin: 
the violin, how my fingers ache! There 
have been times when my arms have been 
so tired I could not lift them to use : 
knife and fork at the table. Often my 
back and shoulders have ached so I could 
have cried. 

But if I should stop practicing even for 
a few days, I should go back in my work. 
I mustn't do that. I'm like anybody else 
with something to x" I've got to keep on 
"delivering the H 

But there is one Gi I have learned 
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54: Men in one organization 
are frainin§ for bigger responsibilities 


The Robbins& Myers Com- 


pany, Springfield, Ohio, is the 
world’s largest exclusive man- 
ufacturer of electric fans and 
small motors. 


In this organization, fifty- 
four men are enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


The number includes the 


Vice-President and General 
Manager, the Treasurer, Sec- 
retary, Superintendent, as well 
as younger men. 


Every man of the fifty-four 
in this progressive organiza- 
tion enrolled with a definite 
object in mind—to better him- 
self and his condition by 
broadening his business vision. 


Training for success in 
business 


They enrolled because they 
appreciate that the one best and 
. most practical way to do this 

is to geta grasp of the basic prin- 
ciples of business — to acquire 
a definite knowledge of the funda- 
mentals upon which all successful 
businesses are based. 


The Department Heads—thru 
the very fact of their being heads 
—appreciate the necessity for this 
mine of business information for 
the successful conduct of their 
executive positions. 


Theassistants and younger men 
realize that promotion comes only 
with preparation. They are get- 
ting the training which will be 


the all-important factor when the 
opportunity for promotion comes. 


Wherever the wheel of business 
turns—the need is great 


This opportunity exists in every 
organization just the same as in 
the Robbins & Myers Company. 
It is a measure tobe reckoned with 
by every man and concern in 
business. 


The war is bringing these op- 
portunities in more organizations 
and with greater frequency than 
the business world has everknown 
before. 


You men who head businesses 
—when the time comes for a shift 
in your personnel, will there be 
inconvenience and lost motion due 
to inability to find the right man 
for the right job? 


Or, will you be able to place 
your hands on several of your own 
men, any one of whom you know 
to be prepared? 


The more men you have avail- 
able, who. know business funda- 
mentals, the quicker the adjust- 
ment—the less lost motion—the 
less "breaking in" and consequent 
interruption in production and 
routine. 


Whether you make motors or 
mouse traps, the same fundamen- 
tal principles form the frame-work 
of your business structure. 

The same need is there for the mastery 


of these fundamentals to maintain that struc- 
ture and to insure its growth. 


And you younger men who are looking 
ahead. When the shift comes—will you go 
up, stand still or slide down? 


If you know business fundamentals, there 
can be but one direction for you to move. 


No man wdi need worry if he is prepared 
with a sound knowledge of business prin- 
ciples. 


Get the facts—then go ahead 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute offers 
you a thoro and sound training in the funda- 
mental principles that operate and regulate 
all departments of business. 


It brings to you, in the most convenient, 
easily readable form, exactly those business 
facts which enable you to stand on your own 
business feet, and which equip you for the 
bigger responsibilities ahead. 


70,000 live-wire business men are now 
profiting by this short-cut method to business 
knowledge. 

Men enrolled 


In the Standard Oil Company 360 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
122; in the General Electric Company, 399 
—and so on down the list of the biggest con- 
cerns in America, 


Get further information 


You can develop yourself for bigger 
responsibilities the same as these 54 men in 
the Robbins & Myers Company are doing. 


A careful reading of theinteresting 1 12-page 
book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” will show 
you how. 

Every man and woman with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


96 Astor Place New York City 
Send we EOROLYS AHEAD IN 


USINESS” —Free 
N 
Print here 
Business 
Business 
Position 
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This magic spot 
ends corns 


LACE it on your throbbing 

corn tonight. Ittakesbuta 
N second. Relief will come 
~ instantly, because the felt ring 
relieves all pressure. 


The medicated spot of wax 
Soothes while it works, 


You wil wonder why you 
waited so long. 


Tomorrow your corn will not 
hurt as it has today. 


And within 48 hours the corn 
will come out easily, painlessly. 


Blue-jay is the gentle, certain 
way, discovered by a great 
chemist. Blue-jay Plasters are 
made by Bauer ©& Black, famed 
for surgical dressings. 


MMe 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn, Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely, 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks with- 
out wetting, It wraps around the toe, and 
makes tbe plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied ina jiffy. After that, 
one doesn't feel the corn, The action is 
gentle, and appliedto the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears witbout soreness. 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
. ‘How?’ 


Paring Is Extremely 
Dangerous 


and only a makeshift. Infection 
is possible. Harsh and mussy 
liquids are disagreeable. 


Blue-jay is irresistible to the 
average corn. Once in a while 
an old and stubborn corn re- 
quires a second treatment. 


Tonight prove these truths 
yourself. It costs so little. Then 
you will never let a corn hurt 
again. 


Large package 25c at Druggists 
Small package discontinued 


BAUER & BLACK 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
Chicago and New York 


YS FREE TRIAL 


repaid on a new 
[71918 “RANGER” bicycle. Write 


30 DA 
Jai 


iththe MORLEY T at once for our big catalog and 
, X AAA l . Take your choice 
HONE. I've a ec iP» Seeks Haie meliee en] Mis in the 


pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


t. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 


LIT famous “RANGER” line. 
f Marvelous improvements, Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1918 price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without 

|| v getting our latest propositions 
| |; and Factory-to-Rider prices. 

Il | Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and 
} make big money taking orders for 
| bicycles and supplies, Get our 
‘liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
isduce the new “RANGER”, 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and 

everything in the bicycle line at 


fortable, weightless anger X. p i 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- Bloderic Y MESES CYCLE COMPANY 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, Lighted ` A 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Motorbiko S DeptT-37 Chicago 


The fatique uniform for civilians and service men 


Faultles 
Pajamas E] Night Shirts —— 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 


Since 
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from my own experience. [t is this: 
America is truly the Land of Opportunity. 
I believe that any boy with ability and 
ambition and energy can succeed in what- 
ever he sets out to do. I think that I, 
who ten years ago was a ragged little boy 
in a New York tenement, have a right to 
promise other boys that they, too, can 
succeed if they try hard enough. In Amer- 
ica nothing is impossible for those who 
hope and dream—and keep everlastingly 
plugging away at it. 


EMERSON HOUGH'S personal story 
in next month’s magazine is a star- 
tling contrast to this one of young 
Rosen. Instead of winning fame be- 
fore he was eighteen, as Rosen did, 
Emerson Hough was over forty before 
“The Mississippi Bubble" brought 
him what the world calls success. In 
his article he not only tells of his early 
struggles, but he gives the creed by 
which he lives and works. 


Where, What, and 
When Human Beings 
Like to Eat 


(Continued from page 16) 


in New England. They probably eat more 
codfish in Boston than in any other city 
in the world. 

People often want to know which type 
of fish is likely to come to the table the 
freshest. The answer to that is that you 
should buy fish caught in nearby waters. 
Mackerel is caught off the Atlantic coast 
and so is likely to be as fresh as any in 
winter. Halibut, on the other hand, comes 
from two widely remote places—the Atlan- 
tic, and Alaskan waters. If you live on the 
Pacific coast, Alaska halibut will be 
fresher. On the Eastern, the Atlantic 
halibut will be the better. Small fish do 
not keep as well as large ones, but for the 
very reason that dealers know they must 
dispose of it at once, small fish are often 
fresher than big fish such as halibut or 
salmon, which can be kept quite a long 
time. 

One of the best ways I know to judge 
the freshness of fish is to watch the weather. 
If there has been a big storm off the coast 
for several days, severe enough to pre- 
vent the fishing smacks from reaching 
their harbors, it is quite obvious that 
there cannot be much fresh fish in the 
market. 

And since I am on the subject of fresh 
food, I want to record here some of the 
delusions people have about food and 
quality. There are some people who will 
not eat any but a white-shell egg, and 


| there are others who think the brown egg 


is far superior. In Boston, the brown eggs 
are considered to be better than the white 
eggs, and for that reason the Boston price 
of brown eggs is higher than white. But 
in New York the situation is reversed: 
white eggs are more expensive than brown, 
running up to as much as twenty to 
twenty-four cents a dozen more. The real 
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truth is that the color of the shell has 
nothing to do with freshness or quality. 

As for beef, it is only by keeping it for 
three or four weeks that it becomes pala- 
table and tender. 

Among hotel men, the question of the 
day is, “How much shall we give to 
eat?” In other words, how large or how 
small shall the portions be? For many 
years they have been too large. People 
wasted their food, yet we were forced to 
keep to the large portion because of that 
custom. : 

But now conditions are quite different. 
Since the outbreak of the war people are 
eating much less and the result has been 
profitable for both parties. While a man 
does not spend as much money as he used 
to on a restaurant meal, he is more care- 
ful about how he uses butter, bread, sugar, 
and other things that once were wasted in 
enormous quantities. This lack of waste 
naturally means that we do not lose so 
much in that way as we once did. The 
customer, however, gains more than we 
do by these wheatless and meatless days 
because he can’t spend a lot of money 
even if he wants to. 

That there has been a decrease in the 

Blades shave |Ma amount of liquor consumed at meals is a 
clean, quickly, com- matter of common knowledge, but few 
fortably—the edge is | poopie realize how great the decrease 


harder, smoother, ; really is. Where once the man who did 
sharper, more durable | 
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Canatan UAE ieee sad vo et rices are too high, even exorbitant. Well, 
Tot going to try to show you why they 
are high by taking our best seller, roast 
beef, as an example. 
The price of a set of ribs varies. At this 
writing, it is between $15 and $20. Fig- 
uring an average price of about £17 a set 
he $ oul Q of ribs, let us see where we come out: 
From each set of ribs, after the bones 
and fat are removed, we get a certain 
the Clo Ck amount of meat. This is cut into thirty 
i large portions, the very choicest parts 
being used. Of course, if the size of the 
portion were reduced, we could cut forty 
or perhaps fifty from that same piece of 
meat, but I am referring to the standard 
portion that had been served in hotels be- 
fore the propaganda for saving food was 
started 
So that at seventeen dollars a set of 
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things which do not cost us a great deal, 
and yet for which we can get a fair price. 

It has always been of interest to me to 
see how differently people from other 
cities or countries act in New York hotels 
and restaurants. When a Westerner or a 
Southerner sits down in a New York res- 
taurant, the first thing he asks for is sea- 
food. Westerners are keen about oysters, 
while the Southerner wants fresh clams. 

The South American wants his condi- 
tions at home duplicated as nearly as pos- 
sible. And because this has been im- 
pressed upon us, we have in the Hotel 
McAlpin Spanish bell boys, clerks, tele- 
ear operators, waiters, and last but not 
east Spanish cooks. 

During the last three years there have 
been many changes in restaurants. One 
of them is that the habit of “dressing-up” 
for dinner is practically dying out. People 
want to go to a place where they can be 
natural and simple and not stiff and for- 
mal, and as a result there has been a great 
increase in these good, well-conducted 
basement restaurants, rathskellers or 
grill-rooms, where men can go in business 
clothes, and smoke and lounge and talk. 

Yet, curious though it may sound, 
these places get only che night trade. I do 
not mean they are empty at noon, but at 
lunch time men seem to want to eat in a 
place that is either on a street level or a 
few floors up at the most. A man likes 
to eat facing a window, so he can glance 
out now and then and see what the world 
is doing while he, John Smith, is eating his 
luncheon. 

In the summer, roof gardens, of course, 
get all the crowd. One reason is because 
it is cool, but another reason is the appeal 
to the eye that a roof garden makes. The 
swinging lanterns, the soft music, the roar 
of the city all make for atmosphere, and 
one of the greatest aids to restaurant suc- 
cess is atmosphere. 


EVERY common problem is that of 
the young business man who can 
spend only a limited amount of money 
on his lunch. Recently a young friend 
of mine came to me for advice on this 
point. 

“What can I eat safely at noon?” was 
this young man's first question. “l have 
to take my lunch down-town, of course, 
and I find that cheap food is just knock- 
ing my stomach to pieces." 

“Well, my boy," I said, “why don't 
you go into a clean dairy lunch or a high- 
class lunch counter and spend your thirty 
cents? For five cents you can get a glass 
of good milk, for twenty, two good eggs, 
a for another nickel, some fruit or a 
piece of pie. 

“Above all, keep away from the meats. 
Everyone eats too much meat, anyway. 
If I had thirty cents a day to spend on 
luncheon, you can take my word for it I 
would into one of these white-tiled 
lunch places which are kept scrupulously 
cleaned and sanitary, and 1 would eat the 
things I have outlined to you. Milk, eggs, 
green vegetables—that is the recipe. Keep 
away from the soggy meats, the watery 
soups, and the heavy desserts, and you'll 
feel and be a good deal better for having 
done so.” 

Dairy lunches, you see, are run on a 
small labor cost. All that is needed are 
three or four men, as most of these places 
have the self-service plan, thus doing 


away with the cost of waiters. Then, 
too, many of these dairy places and good 
lunch counters belong to a chain of places, 
so that the food bought in bulk is pur- 
chased at greatly reduced rates. 

In speaking of the table d'hóte and à la 
carte service in high-class restaurants, I 
want to say, in answer to many questions, 
that, while there is a difference between 
the two kinds of service, there is not a 

reat difference. The freshness of the 
ood is practically the same, only on the à 
la carte menu your food is probably of the 
choicest cuts and of the very top-notch 
quality. But you never need to worry 
over the difference in a high-class place. 
Here, in the McAlpin, I simply select 
three or four simple dishes from the à la 
carte menu and call it a prix fixe lunch- 
eon, because I discovered that many 
women, and often men, too, are helpless 
to decide what they want when confronte 
with a long list of foods. 


[N WRITING this article, I have tried to 
touch on several things which seemed to 
me to be of interest and importance, but I 
have not spóken as yet about the waiters. 
We try to impress upon a waiter that no 
matter how deft or able he is we will not 
keep him if he is perpetually grouchy or 
sullen: We always point out to him that 
even if he is slow and not very able at 
first, if he is courteous and shows an 
anxious and willing spirit to serve to the 
best of his ability, the average man will 
condone his mistakes and errors, just be- 
cause of this willing spirit. 

But often I am forced to agree with the 
waiter that there is no such thing as a 
reasonable human being. I have seen 
many instances where a guest takes gross 


advantage of the ph me “The Guest 


is Always Right." ey seem to feel 
that because they are going to give the 
waiter a quarter or a half dollar at the 
end of the meal they can be impatient 
and discourteous. ost waiters 1 know 
would rather have à smaller tip and more 
humane treatment. 

So some day, those of you who read 
this article, try the experiment of being as 
courteous to your waiter as you want him 
to be to you. Instead of flinging a quarter 
on the table and turning away without a 
word, follow the example of one man who 
came to my attention n a hotel in Buffalo 
a few weeks ago. 

This man entered the hotel just as I 
did, and sat down at a table near me. He 
actually said ‘“Thank you" to the waiter 
in a quiet, low voice. And as I watched 
the waiter, I could see that he was bend- 
ing every effort to please that man. He 
even walked faster with his order than he 
did with those of other people. 

At the end of the meal, instead of fling- 
ing his tip on the table, the guest handed 
the waiter a quarter, looked up at him 
with a smile, and said, “You served this 
meal exceedingly well and I want you to 
know how nh I enjoyed it. You cer- 
tainly do your work well and know your 
job thoroughly." 

The waiter looked at him a moment, 
half stunned, I suppose, and then sud- 
denly he loosed a flood of sunshine from 
his eyes and lips. You could see the joy in 
his heart reflected on his face as he 
thanked the guest quietly for his praise 
and turned away, happier than he had 
been for many a day, I wager. 
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tures make practical patriotism understand- | 
able to the boy, and inspire him. 
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You man- 


age blonde employes best with one policy; brunets with 
another. Blondes enjoy one phase of social life: brunets 


The history of nations—of civilization—is 
woven through and through with these fundamental 
differences between blondes and brunets. To know them 
is to know the very first step in judging men. And it is 
all in “Blondes and Brunets"' a little 48 page book by 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who has specialized on 
this subject for twenty years and is retained by many 
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The Man Nobody 


Knew 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Just a moment!” The young man’s 
gesture, although calm, was nevertheless 


| imperative. "Is that a genuine offer you 
made me?” 


“Its as good as gold until you turn it 
down.” 

“That'll do. Now listen! I lived in 
Syracuse twenty-six years! If I ever had 
any friends there I’ve lost 'em now. I—” 

“Whose fault was it?" 

“Whose fault? Don't make me laugh!" 

“T mean, suppose it did leak out who 
you are?" 

Hilliard's shoulders lifted. 

“Td be thrown out again so fast you—" 

“Oh! Again!" Harmon was pleased at 
his own astuteness. "What was it— 


| money?” 


| 


“Not that—thank the lord!” 

“Booze?” 

“Why—” Hilliard’s pupils were needle 
points of wrath. 

“Go ahead,” said Harmon, satisfied. 
“Do they know you went to France?” 

Hilliard’s soft inflection was unchanged. 

“They don’t know anything; I’ve never 
written anybody a line. I went over ona 
tramp. A French lieutenant got me into 
the army, and I didn’t give a damn 
whether I was killed or not—and then I 
got this" His hand was on his cheek. 
" And for over a year I’ve been hoping 
that somehow, sometime, I could get back 
at a few of those men— principally Cullen 
and Durant . . . Get back hard—you un- 
derstand! Perhaps this would give me the 


opening" He almost drawled the last 
words; but ferocity was lurking in his 
eyes. i 


HARMON controlled himself; his voice, 
when it came, was low and seductive. 

“Well, . . . could you get back at them 
any harder than by goin up there again 
—and making good: y putting over 
something big, and making those fellows 
who turned you down look cheap? By 
establishing yourself first, and Leer 
what's happened to you a secret, and 
building yourself a new reputation around 
your new looks? And getting solid with 
the folks on a new basis—and taking your 
satisfaction that way? And making a pile 
of money for yourself on the side? That's 
better than using a club on 'em, isn't it? 
And then— Oh, well, I don't care what 
you do after that . . . come out in the 
open and give 'em the laugh or not, just 


' as you like. Rub it in, or heap coals of 


fire . . . depends on what you want your- 
self. Could anything be a neater little 
come-back than that? More sort of Bibli- 
cal.and thorough? Could it?" 

"Why—" 

“But can you get away with it?” 

“How do you mean?" 

“Would you see it through to the finish, 
or are you going to get cold feet when 
you're half way through? What you want 
is satisfaction, but what J want is profit— 
and I'm holding the bag. I've got to know 
that if you start you'll stay with it." 

Hilliard was still rigid, "There's a good 
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The Game That Revealed My Ignorance! 


T was a happy little party that had gathered to 
welcome the New ear. We were all tired of 
playing cards and of talking about the weather, 

the war and other usual subjects. So our clever 
hostess suggested some old fashioned games, and 
her suggestion was accepted with universal en- 


usiasm. 

Here is one of the games we played. Taking each 
member in turn, the hostess asked a question and 
the party addressed was supposed to answer before 


seven, eight, nine, ten,” cries the hostess, and you are 
su to give the answer before she reaches “ten.” 

t if you pink it is, just have 
someone try it on you. Hafe them confine their 
questions to subjects of the day, history, war, art, 
science, etc., and unless you are exceptionally well 
informed you will find yourself floundering help- 
- lessly many times for an answer. 

That was exactly my case. ] thought I was fairly 
well informed, but this simple little game revealed 
to me my ignorance. Several times | amused the 
whole pay wih the wrong answer, and more than 
once I found myself absolutely unable to answer 
questions which I know I should have been able to 
answer at once. 

But there was one man in the party who was 
never stumped. He seemed to have history, y 
tics, art, science, geography right at the tip of his 
tongue. His answers were always given within the 
required time, and always right. i, 

le was a stranger in our company—a visiting 
relative of our hostess. Later in the evening I made 
it a point to get acquainted with him. I purposely 


drew him out and found that he could talk interest- 
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ingly and intelligently on almost any subject. He 
seemed to know and to love all that is best in Art; 
he knew little intimate things about the great writ- 
ers; he could talk interestingly about almost any 
place of historical importance, and about the big 
men of all time. And so it was with Music, with 
Popular Science, with Nature, and with all the Arts. 
He was one of the most interesting men I ever met. 


SUCCESSFUL IN BUSINESS, TOO 


My hostess told me that he was also very success- 
ful in business. He had more friends and admirers 
in the business and social world than ten average 
people. He was considered an authority on many 

ings that influence business, and his advice was 
sought by other men not so successful. He was 
a director in half a dozen big concerns and presi- 
dent of one. 


WHAT WAS THIS MAN’S SECRET? 


Naturally, | wondered how this busy man could 
have found the time to accumulate the immense 
fund of information which he seemed to possess. 
Surely, he must have had a remarkably complete 
education! Imagine my amazement, then, when he 
told me in response to my inquiry that he had never 
even attended college. : 

“I had to leave High Schoo]," he said, “and begin 
earning my own living. For several years I gave all 
my time to business—and | was fairly successful. 

“Then suddenly somnat iing Lnd trem which began 
to make me feel my lack of knowledge. | began to 
be invited to the social affairs of my business col- 
leagues, and in their conversation they talked of in- 
teresting places of the world of which I knew nothing 
—they discussed famous names in art, literature, 
music and science that I had never heard before— 
they drew illuminating interpretations of current 
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events by reference to past history that I had never 


studied. 

“In short, I felt myself an outsider. To put it 
frankly, I was ignorant. ] was frightfully narrow. 
What | knew was trash com to the gold of 
knowing the really worth-while things. I began to 

ive, in a business way, too, that the value of a 
iberal education wa$ not only in the knowledge 
that it carried with it, but in the fact that it broad- 
ened the mind, developed imagination, enabled one 
to see any problem in a big way. 
JOINS MENTOR ASSOCIATION 

"Right then | determined to somehow find the 
time to improve myself—and | want to say that I 
consider the things I've learned—the ability to talk 
and think of other things than business—one of my 
greatest dollars and cents assets. Personality is one 
of the greatest powers in business. And culture— 
if you want to call what I’ve gained by that name— 
is the backbone of personality. 

“And the remarkable part about it all is that I 
gained all of this in less than five minutes a day by 
joining The Mentor Association, which solved the 
problem of finding time to keep up with the finer 
things in life. The Mentor Association is a group 
of men and women, now numbering one hundred 
thousand, who have determined to learn just one 
new worth-while thing every day. And it is really 
marvelous, the ground that cari be covered in this 
Way. All my appreciation and knowledge of the 
great works of the big masters iri all the fields of art, 
my viewpoint in travel and nature, has come from 
my mem ip in The Mentor Association—by 
learning one new thing each day." 


ALL FOR ABOUT 1c A DAY AND 
SENT FOR YOUR APPROVAL 

One of the most surprising things about The 
Mentor service is its low cost, made possible by the 
large membership. You may examine The Mentor 
carefully before sending any mohey, and if you are 
not entirely satisfied your membership will be imme- 
diately cancelled if you notify us within 10 days. 
Otherwise, send only $1.00 on receipt of bill and 
$1.00 a month for three months, total $4.00. This 
is a special offer and may never appear here again. 
So mail the coupon today. You have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. 


Address The Mentor Association 
Dept. 55, 114-116 E. 16th St., New York 
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vine argument; and something good to 
sell?” 

“There was a good story already, but 
I’m thinking up a better one now—the 
best I ever got hold of in my life! This is 
no fairy tale, son, I’m giving you some- 
thing real.” 

“Well, then," said Hilliard slowly, 
and his eyes were dark with passion, 
“TIl accept that offer! I'll: go back to 
Syracuse, and I'll stay there until I make 
good. Until I get even, one way or an- 
other. Is that definite enough for you?" 

Harmon, never permitting an eyelash 

to quiver, held Hilliard's gaze with his 
own. 
“‘Here’s another suggestion: What 
would you say to no salary at all, twenty 
per cent commission and—no limit to 
your expense account? But you pay back 
half the expenses out of your earned com- 
missions? On a two or three or even a 
four months trip? How does that strike 
é I— Why, I" 

“ Because," said Harmon, “you’re worth 
more than I thought you were. How do I 
know? I’ve watched your eyes, son! 
You're going into Syracuse with the 
finest plan, the finest front and the finest 
opportunity l've ever dreamed of in all 
my life! And besides that, you've got a 
spur that even J couldn't give you. . . 

ow are you fixed for money?” 

“Tm not fixed at all.” 

Harmon fished for his billbook, and 
folded two notes into a small compass. 

“Here! Here's a hundred. Better not 
speak to me again until we land. Never 
know who’s aboard that might see you 
later. Come to my office at ten o’clock the 
morning after we're docked. And—" He 
laughed in patent relief. “You know, son,” 
he said,5 I'm a pretty wise old bird, and 
there's Mot much that fools me, but . . . 
right up*to the last second I wasn’t sure 
i a EA you'd take that job or not. If the 
surgeon that mended you could only have 
doctored your eyes, son, . . . if he could 
only have doctored your eyes! Whew!" 
He looked again at Hilliard, and nodded 
soberly. onderful—perfectly wonder- 
ful," he said, fascinated. “When you smile 
at me like that, I sort of feel as though I 
ought to get up and take off my hat and 
apologize to you . . . Perhaps they over- 
did it a trifle . . . Why don't you see if 
you can't grow a mustache? . . . 


CCORDING to the railway schedule, 
the journey from New York should 
have taken about six hours; as a matter of 
fact it took seven, and to Hilliard, who 
hadn't once left the observation platform, 
it was accomplished with the speed of a 
projectile. As he sat in nervous anticipa- 
tion behind the wide brass railings, his 
whole consciousness was distilled upon the 
passing landscape; and although each 
milestone was a monument to his sincerity 
which had died a fortnight ago, he was as 
resolute as when he had planned its burial. 
To his vast perplexity, however, he had 

a very different sensation when the train 
slowed for East Syracuse, where numerous 
blast furnaces crowded in upon the right- 
of-way. They were hideous infernos, these 
blast furnaces, and objectively he loathed 
them, but to his disenfranchised soul they 
were to-day a part of the community he 
had lived in,and he looked upon them with 
a strange throb of homesickness in his 


breast. And then the express was running 
through twin lines of workmen’s houses, 
shabby and sordid, but capable of stirring 
up forgotten memories in Hilliard’s brain, 
for this was the main entrance to the 
city from the East. It was a grimy portal, 
nevertheless. And then the City Hall, 
bidding him its brief impersonal welcome! 
The quadruple lamps of the cross streets! 
The jeweler’s, where once he had bought a 
ring. . ... The canal, where he had later 
hurled it! The familiar sooty, roaring, 
confusing station! It was Syracuse—the 
city which had shamed him into war! And 
as he descended calmly to the ‘splintered 
platform he was amazed and baffled by 
the realization that he loved it! 

En route to the newest hotel he managed 
by great exercise of will power to regain 
his mood of arrogant conquest, and it was 
imperative for him to regain it, inasmuch 
as his first ordeal was so soon to come. 
More than that, he had an ancient grudge 
against this hostelry, for it had succes- 
sively declined to continue his credit, re- 
fused to honor his checks, and toward the 
last had politely suggested that he re- 
fresh himself somewhere else. 

“Now!” said Hilliard, on the outer 
threshold. His sensation as he went into 
the lights of the corridor was as though he 
had plunged from a springboard into deep 
water. 


EHIND the desk stood a clerk and— 
Hilliard's heart tripped—the manager 
who had tendered him the ultimatum. 
Hilliard’s pen spilt a blot of ink on the 
register. 
“Yes, sir,” said the clerk with extreme 
deference. “About what price, sir?" 
The manager, who had been scrutiniz- 
ing Hilliard intently, whispered to the 
clerk; the clerk reddened; the prodigal 


winced. “Parlor C, ten dollars?” asked 
the clerk. “Very comfortable room, sir. 
Front!” 


The manager, as Hilliard retreated, 
said to the clerk: “Don’t you know how 
to size up a face and a manner yet? That’s 
a big man, Jimmy,—chances are he’s one 
of the steel crowd! Don’t ask that kind 
Rie they'll have—tell 'em what we've 

t 33 
i EUN Hilliard went limp from 
the reaction. He had been positive 
of himself; he had gone over the compari- 
sons time and time again—he knew that 
he was a stranger in figure, in gait, in 
voice, in countenance. Still, at the in- 
stant of trial he had shuddered in guilty 
apprehension. But the manager—who two 
years ago had called him by his first name 
—the manager had looked him full in the 
face and made not the faintest sign of 
recognition! 

It was in improved confidence, then, 
that he went down to dinner. He was ac- 
tively eager to be observed, he craved 
test after test; and at the nearest table 
sat a business man he knew and a girl he 
knew: they had evidently been -married 
during Hilliard's absence; they gazed in- 
terminably at him, but only in admira- 
tion. He mentally checked off his list— 
that made three old associates who failed 
to know him. Facing him a dozen yards 
away was a man who had once been Hil- 
liard's employer for six weeks—and it 
was only the memory of Hilliard's father 
that had extended the engagement beyond 
the first Saturday. Thi man, too, was 
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attracted, but unenlightened. Four! A 
dinner party, six girls and six young men, 
filed gayly past him; every one of the 
twelve he had known well, some of them | 
intimately; they looked down at him in | 

assing, and went on in ignorance. When 
k left the room, it was with certainty 
that his gravest fears were groundless; 
but for an additional precaution he read 
his evening newspaper on a lounge in the 
lobby, and passed the inspection of a score | 
of quondam acquaintances. 

At half-past eight he equipped himself | 
with certain documents and called for a 
taxicab. The address was on the eastem | 
hills; during the last half mile Hilliard 
was peering out at the shaded lights of | 
houses where he had played in his earlier 
youth. The car Ae a Hilliard went 
up a stone-fla up broad stone 
steps, guarde iby graven beasts with 
tufts on their tails, and stood on a huge 
veranda. | 

Immediately, there was a stir of ac- 
tivity off to the right, and an erect | 
middle-aged man clambered out of a 
Gloucester hammock and came briskly 
forward. Back in the shadows Hilliard 
could detect the outlines of a white dress. 

"Yes?" The middle-aged man was ag- 
gressively noncommittal. 

“Is this . . . Mr. Cullen? Mr. James 
Cullen?” 

“Yes, sir." The middle-aged man was 
very convincing about it. “Yes, sir. What 
can I do for you?” 

“If you’re at leisure, Mr. Cullen, | 
should like very much to have a word with 
you. My name is Hilliard.” 

"Er... Business?" Cullen's voice rose 
perce eptibly, and not encouragingly. 

o—and not altogether pleasure.” 
Hilliard’s own voice dropped a semi- 
tone. “In brief, I’ve Boiss you a letter 
froma young! man called Richard Morgan.” 

“Morgan!” said the older man sharply. 
“Dick Morgan!” Back in the shadow 
there was a sudden rustle. “Where’s he?" 

* He's dead," said Hilliard. “He died 
—in France.” Mr. Cullen stood par- 
alyzed. 

“No!” said Mr. Cullen, aghast. “Of all 
things! Well, what d’ you know about 
that! Poor Dicky Morgan dead! Isn't 
that terrible! And over in France! Angela. 


did you hear that?" He produced a huge 


silk handkerchief and blew his nose ener- 
getically. 


MORE rustling from the shadows and a 
slim figure stepping out of them into 
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the foreground; it was Angela Cullen. 
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as a vivid little hoyden. 

“Oh, Dad!” she said, with a quick m- 
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clung to him for refuge. 
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“Back in May, 1915,” he said, “I went 
to England and then to France to arrange 
some contracts for copper and copper 
products. In France, I was stunned—as 
everyone is—by the back-lash of the war. 
And, like everyone else, I did what I could 
on the spot. . . . It so happened| that a 


' friend of mine was in one of the American 


surgical units at Neuilly, so, naturally, I 
: spent most of my time and most of my 


money there, And presently I met Mor- 


"Please go on!” The girl was tensely 
excited, and although Hilliard knew that 
she had cherished a juvenile adoration for 
Dicky Morgan, he marveled increasingly 
that 1t had so endured. 

“First and last, he told me a good deal 
about himself,” Hilliard continued in 
his aristocratic, rather throaty voice. 
“He sailed—not that this is important— 
on the ‘Mouette, a French tramp, in 
January, 1915. He worked his passage 
across; he became the protégé of a French 
lieutenant of infantry and eventually he 
joined the French army. As you undoubt- 
edly know, he spoke French like a native. 
He was registered in the 69th Territorials 
as Pierre Dutout.” 

“What!” said Mr. Cullen. 

Hilliard shrugged his shoulders. 

“Remember, please, I explained that he 
told me a good deal about himself. He 
sailed under his own name; you can verify 
that, of course. He took an alias when he 
landed. The reason? Mr. Cullen, you 
know it as well as I do. It was to help him 
disappear; it was to help him drop out of 
the world; it was to prevent any possible 
discovery. His life here must have. 
anything but successful—to drive him as 
far as that." 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cullen absently. “It 
was. But. . . always theatrical, Dick 
was. That was solike him . . . to do that, 
and to do it just that way!" 


s AT his offense may have been, Í 
don’t know,” said Hilliard. “‘ But he 
left town, so he told me, in a tremendous 
revulsion of feeling. His one ambition was 
to make something of himself, to clear the 
slate—to justify his existence. And he 
went abroad, not in a spirit of adventure 
but with the idea of service and sacrifice. 
And very soon, terribly soon . . . during a 
night attack. . . they got him.” Hil- 
liard paused effectively. “There wasn't 
a chance in a hundred for him, and he 
knew it. And then it came to him that 
the world—that is, the world which had 
known him in his failures—would never 
hear what he had done. In hospital, he 
was Pierre Dutout, you see, . . . and be- 
tween that character and his own was a 
reat barrier. So he confided in me. And 
here I ris Mr. Cn. d e the nd 
ace, I have a photograph of him, signe 
wich the alias. Is it the Dick Morgan 
you knew?” 
Mr. Cullen switched on a standing 


lar s yes" 


**That’s Dick!" said Angela agonizedly. 
**Oh, Dad!" 

** And his handwriting, too," said her 
father, much repressed. “Yes, there's no 
question about it. Very characteristic— 

u couldn't ever mistake those flourishes. 

amatic boy, he was—always. Shows— 
don't it?” 

** Here," said Hilliard, “is the citation. 
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How thousands of clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, farmers and 
other poorly paid workers become high-powered 
salesmen, earning $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 

By J. P. BURNHAM 


business. In the olden days a 

man had to “work his way up" 
before his employers dared send him 
on the road. To-day business recog- 
nizes that salesmanship is a science— 
and that the man who can sell paint or 
bonds or real estate or clothing can sell 
sewing machine supplies or tooth paste 
or groceries or anything else. 


THE SELLING INSTINCT 


It is well known that certain funda- 
mental principles underlie every sale. 
Human nature is the same—always and 
everywhere. The man who knows how 
to sway the human mind through the 
fundamental principles of salesmanship 
can sell anything, because he under- 
stands what motives induce men to buy. 


A star salesman for a shoe manufac- 
turer can switch lines completely, and 
still be a star salesman from the first 
day he goes out. He knows the game of 
selling—just as another man knows ma- 
chinery, and can readily apply his 
knowledge to all sorts of machines. 


That it is not necessary for a man to 
“work his way up" to the position of 
salesman, and proof that failures and 
poorly paid workers in other lines can 
develop this star salesmanship ability, 
has been demonstrated in thousands of 
cases. 


MEN WHO MADE GOOD 


A young man in San Francisco, who 
was formerly a carpenter, is now in the 
$5,000 a year class as a salesman. A 
former $15 a week clerk is now selling 
goods to many of the largest firms in 
the United States, and has earned more 
than $100 a day. Last year a man in 
Dayton, O., earned $800 as a clerk. 
This year he has earned $6,500 as a 
salesman, and was recently promoted to 
sales manager. 


A printer in Chicago decided he would stop 
trying to get ahead in a crowded field where 
salary possibilities are limited. He was con- 
vinced that salesmen are made—not born—and 
after studying the principles of scientific sales- 
manship he launched out and secured a position 
paying him $2,500 a year, with every prospect 
of increased earnings as he goes on. 


In Hanford, Cal., is a man who worked at any- 
thing he could get to do—and as he says, “was 
out of work half the time.” He turned to sales- 
manship and has earned as high as $450 in one 
month. A man in Kansas City, over 60 years 
old, decided he would work with his head instead 
of with his hands. He turned to salesmanship 
as offering the greatest opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and earned $200 a month as a result. 
An office clerk in Chicago, working at an office 
clerk's small salary, jumped to earnings of $8,000 
a year in a remarkably short time after having 
studied scientific salesmanship. 


These are but a few of thousands of similar 
instances of how men learn to sell goods by mas- 
tering the basic principles of salesmanship. It 
does not matter what they are asked to sell—they 
know their profession as well as the lawyer 


NEW type of salesman is rapidly 
coming to the fore in modern 


knows his—and as the lawyer applies his knowl- 
edge to the various cases that come to him, so 
the salesman applies his knowledge to the sell- 
ing problem in front of him. 


HOW TO MASTER SELLING 


But to attempt to learn successful salesman- 
ship without a system of definite instruction is 
like trying to to run an automobile with- 
out instruction. It can be done in a way, but it 
takes a long time and is never mastered in the 
right way. 


All of the instances cited here are the results 
of studying the course of scientific salesmanship 
issued by the National Salesmen's Training Asso- 
ciation. Instruction, which is of the highest or- 
der, is given by mail, and the results border on 
the miraculous. In an amazingly short time any 
one can learn every detail of successfully selling 
any line of merchandise. 


A feature of the Association's work is the free 
employment bureau, which secures positions for 
students and graduates without charge. 
is also an opportunity for students to earn extra 
money long before they have completed the 
course, and at the same time gain p ex- 
perience. 


REMARKABLE BOOK FREE 


The National Salesmen's Training Association 
has issued a remarkable book, which will be sent 
free, on request, to every man who is dissatis- 
fled with his present poeition. Regardless of how 
little ability you now have as a salesman, re- 
gardless of how impossible you may think it is 
for you to become a successful salesman, write 
for this book to-day. how others with no 
greater advantages than your own have suc- 
ceeded in earning $2,500, $3,000, even up to 
$10,000 & year. Read about the thousands of 
concerns who write in asking for the “National” 
type of salesman. 


The Association is now more than ten years 
old, and has already trained thousands of suc- 
cessful men, who never before sold a dollar's 
worth of goods. In addition, thousands of men 
who have spent years in selling merchandise have 
taken the course with the greatest profit. 


The salesman is independent. He travels 
everywhere, stops at the finest hotels, has ali 
expenses paid and lives like a lord. Moreover, 
his earnings, large as they may be, are never be- 
&grudged. for they are only a part of the profits 
he actually produces. 


Regardless of your present position in life, you 
owe it to yourself to at least write for the 64- 
page book offered by the association. It tells 
everything you want to know about the oppor- 
tunities in salesmanship for you, about the amaz- 
ing system of instruction and what N. S. T. A. 
Training and Service has meant to thousands of 
others. 


Do not wait until to-morrow, for you may miss 
the greatest opportunity of your life. Send in a 
postcard or the coupon below right now. NA- 
TIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIA- 
TION. Address nearest office, Dept. 23-E, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, New York. 


———— 
Natienal Salesmen's Training Ássociatien 
Address nearest office, Dept. 23-E, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York. 


Please send me your Big Free Illustrated Book 
and list of lines in which positions are open. No 
obligation on my part. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two ovens above—one 


for baking, glass eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 128 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- | 4 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano wirwour THE P! LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 47 
140 N. Mayfield Ave. Chicago, I 


Cultivate 


OU can have a youthful ap- / 
V pearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck and 


chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. You can remove 
wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
No drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and 
quick results. Send for latest free booklet containing 


any beauty hints and all about the wonderful work aceomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47 624 South Mich Chicago, Illinois 


[A Branch of Susann "s Work 


'The original was lost, but I brought the 
official journal. Shall I translate? 


“Pierre Dutout, brigadier” (that's equivalent 
to corporal) “of the 69th Territorials, during 
the battles of the fourth of May and the days 
following, has made exhibit of the highest de- 
votion and the greatest courage; and especially 
by carrying out a volunteer duty under heavy 
fire on the night of the sixth of May, has given 
to his whole detachment an extraordinary ex- 
ample of loyalty and heroism." 


He gave the newspaper to Mr. Cullen. 
*And here . . . is his Croix de Guerre." 


"THE Cullens fingered it reverently, 
verifying the name and the date. Hil- 
liard,. for once, was grateful to the man 
who had died in the next bed—for the 
cross and the citation were palpably genu- 
ine. 

“Tt would appear to me," said Mr. 
Cullen, somewhat thickly, “that he wiped 
the slate clean enough for all . . . prac- 
tical purposes." His daughter said noth- 
ing, but touched the decoration with un- 
steady finger tips. 

“ And here," said Hilliard, “is a letter 
for you. Perhaps I ought to tell you that 
he made me read it." 

Mr. Cullen, wincing, opened the sheet. 
The paper was of continental transpar- 
ency; the writing hard to decipher. He 
squinted at it; produced and adjusted his 
glasses. 


“Dear Mr. Cullen" [he read aloud], “I am 
asking Mr. Henry Hilliard to bring this letter 
to you personally. Partly because I want him 
to tell you about me from what he knows— 
personally. When I left Syracuse I was half 
crazy—over here, I’ve had time to think. I 
was hurt at Soissons in May, and decorated, 
and now I'm ready to stop living, because there's 
nothing else to live for. I know it's late to say 
so, but I want to tell you that you were abso- 
lutely right in the last interview we had. Of 
course I was furious at the time, because that 
was absolutely the last straw. I hadn't made 
good, and it's true I didn't deserve your kind- 
ness, or repay it. I'm writing this to you be- 
cause when you told me to leave, that meant 
the end of things for me in town. If you hadn't 
done that I probably shouldn't have got into 
the war. And only tlirougk the war have I got 
any pride in myself. I feel that for once in my 
life I’ve done something that I can be proud of, 
and I want you to know it. You said I could, 
and I have. I’ve made good with both feet. I 
want you to know that I've thought of you a 
great deal, and that I don’t blame you for 
letting me go. You had to. But please think of 
me, after this, as a man who came through at 
the finish, even if he was pretty hopeless before. 
Hilliard, the best man in the world, has 
promised to bring you this letter and to tell 
you why they gave me the cross. 

“This is my apology and my blessing, if 
that’s worth anything to you. 

“I send a kiss to Angela. R. C. M." 


Mr. Cullen ended slowly, and let the 
hand which held the letter fall to his knee. 
His daughter had hot tears in her eyes. 

“The letter, as you see," said Hilliard, 
after a sympathetic pause, “was done at 
several different times—according to his 
strength. And then I was in Switzerland 
when he died, and his possessions had all 
gone to one of those tape-bound bureaus, 
and after I got there I had to go to Russia, 
and back to England again. There were 
delays—delays. I was ill for several 
months myself. I should have mailed 
them to you long ago, but he had begged 
me to come in person, and not to write or 
cable, and I had promised. And every dav 


I expected that in another week or two | 
should start for home. I feel that I owe | 
you this explanation for what must seem 
to you like gross indifference on my part.” 

“He was a most remarkable young 
man,” said Mr. Cullen thoughtfully. 
“Came from a fine old family. Nothing | 
very bad about him, either, except that | 
he couldn't stop drinking and had too | 
quick a temper to hold a job, and then his | 
disposition soured and he made some bad | 
mistakes. I gave him the last job he had 
in Syracuse, but I had to let him go. . .” | 

“I assumed,” said Hilliard, hesitantly, 
“that at one time he had been what you | 
might call disappointed in love? Some- 
thing was weighing on him—he practi- 
cally admitted—" 

“He was engaged to Carol Durant.” 
Miss Cullen touched the cross again. “She 
broke it off just before he went away.” 

“The day before,” said her father. “I 
guess that was one of the reasons he went.” 

“I see. . . . On account of his habits?” 

“That was the gossip," said Mr. Cullen 
heavily. “Decsar Duratit was supposed to 
have—" 

"Didn't he write to her?" asked Angela, 
raising her eyes. 

“Not a line. . . I—I trust you'll forgive 
me, but I had imagined that he wa: 
greatly attached to you." 

Her father shook his head. 

"Angela was barely fifteen. No, it wa: 
Carol Durant he was engaged to. You'll 
see her, and tell her this, I hope?” 

“I will, Mr. Cullen. It’s a responsi- 
bility. That is, if you're sure—" 

“You can see her here to-night, if you 
care to," said Angela, uncertainly. “She 
and—and a friend of hers . . . are coming 
over to talk about another Red Cross 
Drive. Carol's on the committee. They 
ought to be here any minute now." 

“Yes,” said Hilliard; “I think I should 
rather—see her here.” 

Mr. Cullen sighed stertorously. 

“Well, perhaps it’s better; and I shall 
want to telephone this to the ‘Herald’ if 
you don’t object. It’s the least we can do, 
all things considered. . . . How long are 
you staying in town, Mr. Hilliard?” 

"I've made no plans whatsoever," he 
said, after a slight pause. "I sold my in- 
terests to a British syndicate of bankers 
two months ago. My home is where my 
baggage is. I ran up from New York to 
deliver my message—and the future is 
on the knees of the gods." 


R. CULLEN regarded him with sin- 
cere respect. 

"[t would give me great pleasure," he 
said, a trifle pompously, “if you would be 
my guest for the time you're here, Mr. 
Hilliard. I feel as though you'd got a 
claim on us . . . coming like is and. . 
it would console me very much indeed.” 
Hilliard’s heart poundid: 

“And me, too," said Angela gently. 
Hilliard's heart threatened to suffocate 
him; the game was going infinitely better 
than he had dared to hope. 

“T couldn't disturb you to that extent," 
he protested. ' 

“You won't disturb us in the slightest. 
It's a big house. Angela and I are all there 
are in the family. 1 wish you'd do that, 
sir. I should feel much better than having 
you stay down-town." 

* Well—" said Hilliard ioy. His 

ut his 


soul was filled with unholy joy, 
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outward demeanor was admirable. 
ever so kind of you, but—” 

"As a favor to me," urged Mr. Cullen. 

"As a favor to us," echoed Angela, 
and Hilliard looked attentively at her 
and was obviously swayed. She noted it; 
he had intended her to notice it. 

“If you're sure it won't be a hardship 
to you—” 

"Nonsense! It's settled then! I'll send 
for one of my cars" (Hilliard's eyes 
flickered at the ingenuous vanity) “and 
have your things moved up here in a jiffy. 
You're at the ret hel of course?” 

“Here comes Carol!” said Angela sud- 
denly, “and Jack! Oh, Mr. Hilliard! Oh, 
Dad! Who's going to tell her?" 

As Mr. Cullen flinched, Hilliard put 
out his hand in a gesture of supreme re- 
straint. His voice was low and pulsing; 
and the whole pose of his body was irre- 
sistibly commanding. 

“Whatever the boy may have been at 
home," he said, *I knew him after he had 
offered his life for a great ideal, and I'm 
proud that he called me his friend. PII 
tell Miss Durant myself. It's my privi- 
lege." 

And turned to face the girl he had tried 
to die for and failed. 

[ro BE CONTINUED] 


HOLWORTHY HALL invented a |! 


new situation for this story of “The 


Man Nobody Xnew;" or, rather, the | 


war invented it for him, but he has 
used it to build a plot full of dramatic 
interest. The next instalment 
entitled, *Hilliard Now Moves onto 
Dangerous Ground." In connection 
with the story you will also be inter- 
ested in reading what some well- 
known surgeons tell of actual work 
done in French war hospitals—work 
that is quite as remarkable as this 
transformation of Dicky Morgan. 


How I Found Health. 


in a Dentists Chair 


(Continued from page 23) 


asked me questions about my health, and 
sought by putting litmus paper in my 
mouth to determine whether the saliva 
was acid or alkaline. So far as I could see, 
there was no reaction visible on the paper; 
but he believed that there was something 
the matter with my stomach which caused 
an acid condition in the mouth. 

My people listened to his report, though 
they had paid no attention to my own; 
and on his suggestion I was taken to 
doctors of various sorts. 

Looking as well as I did, I received a 
Vapecidiat examination, a slap on the 
back and an injunction to get more fresh 
air in my lungs, drink more water and 
think less about my health. So my 
youth passed, and manhood came to me, 
and found me with several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of dental work in my mouth, 
a tired body, a chastened spirit, and a 
conviction that I suffered from some dis- 
ease such as no man had ever had before, 
since the doctors seemed unable to locate 
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500,000 Firms Need Them — Only 2,000 in America 


Today, in America alone, there are over 500,000 large 


firms that need 


countants. 
accountants in America, the d 
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LaSalle 
Trained Men 


can now be found employed in the exec- 
utive departments of practically all the 
large railroads, business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 100 
to 300 or more LaSalle students or grad- 
uates from our several speciali de- 
partments are employed in responsible 
positions. For instance— 
nsylvania R.R. . . 
American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company . 
U. S. Steet Corporation 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Armour & Company. . 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. 
Ford Motor Company 
Swift & Company . . . . 
Standard Oil Company . 154 

Among the numerous firms and cor- 

poratione employing 50 to 100 or more 
LaSalle students or graduates are the 
following: 

Western Electric Compare 

International Harves 7 Co. 

. F, Goodrich Company 

Wells Fi argo, Express Company 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
and every important railroad company 
in the United States. 

More than 125,000 men in active busi- 
ness life including a large number of 
corporation officials have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. Over 20,000 new 
students now enroll annually. The La- 
Salle organization consists of 800 people, 
including a staff of 300 business experts, 

rofessional men, text writers, special 
ecture writers, instructors and assist- 
ants. LaSalle students and graduates 
occupying responsible positions can be 
found throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 


Free Consulting Service 

As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privil- 
ege of calling on our staff of experts in 
any d ent at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University is a clearing house 
of business information and through its 
many highly specialized d ents is 
organized an mip] render a 
practical and distinctive service which 
cannot be supplied by any other institu- 
tion of similar character, 
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Train Under These Men 


Our Course and Service are under the supervision of a large staff 
of C. P. A's, including William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A.. 
Former comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois; W 
Arthur Chase, LL. M., C. P. A., Ex-Secretary Illinois State Eoard 
of Accountancy; and other members of American Institutc of 


Accountants, 

fully covers the field — Theory of Accounts— 

The Course Practical Accounting — Cost Accounting + 

Auditing —Business Law, etc. It will prepare you for the C, P. A. 
ination in any state. 


Choose Your Future Today — Trips to 


coupon. If you don't do it today the chances are you never will. 
Quit dreaming—act. Write your name and address on coupon. 
Mailit. We will send you by return mail, "Ten Year's Promotion 
In One," a book for the ambitious, also complete information con- 
cerning the course and our 112 page catalog which explains state 
examinations, salaries, etc. 


. LaSalle Special Guarantee 


We give the Student a written agreement signed by our Treas- 
urer, that if the student completes the course with satisfactory 
grades, and fails to pass the Certified Public Accountants’ examina- 
tion held in any etate, we will give him epecial instruction and help 
— without additional charge—until he does pass. 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’” 

Dept. 533-H Chicago, Ill. 
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—not 
toothache 


Toothache is not the final 
penalty for neglect of the teeth 
—the pain is merely a warning 
that greater ills will follow un- 
less care replaces neglect. 


Sore throat, poor diges- 
tion, neuritis, rheumatic afflic- 
tions—all are often traceable 
to neglected teeth 


—but a strongly medicated 
dentifrice is not called for— 
quite the contrary. Proper care 
of the teeth, as your dentist 
will tell you, means only thor- 
ough cleansing twice a day, 
and his attention twice a year 
to catch and correct troubles 
while they are small. It means 


Here 


is a safe, sane, delicious denti- 
frice which cleans so well that 
it is recommended by more den- 
tists than any other. Use it for 


Good Teeth 
Good Health 
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BECOME A 


Fic MANAGER 


Over half a million large shippers and all 
Iroads need trained Traffic Men, those who know 


: . . 

Big Salaries For Trained Men 
Train NOW. We teach you by mail. Course is endorsed by 
large railroads and industrial shippers. Write for full details, 
bow you can qualify at small cost—easy payments. Write now. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 533-C, Chicago 
"The World's Greatest Extension University" 


,visible imporvement. 


it. I even thought in those days of willing 
my body to a hospital, in order that an 
autopsy might be performed and: the 
obscure disease discovered and charted. 

Many men who start out in life with 
frail constitutions grow strong and hearty 
between the years of twenty and thirty, 
so I cherished a latent hope that my ex- 
perience might be of this character. My 
early twenties passed, however, with no 
I got on in busi- 
ness reasonably well, but I was far below 
real efficiency. I limited myself rigidly 
as to pleasures and even as to human 
contacts. 

Every conversation with another man, 
every meeting of any kind, involves the 
expenditure of a certain amount of energy. 
There must be thousands of men and wo- 
men in the world who bear the reputation 
of being unsocial and unresponsive whose 
fault lies in the fact that they simply have 
not the health to be otherwise. 

As my income increased and I began to 
have money of my own to spend, the im- 
pulse would come to me occasionally to 
try what some new doctor might do. I 
remember one such impulse especially, be- 
cause it was born of a violent love affair. 
I met the young lady at a summer resort. 
We paddled on the lake after supper 
and talked of many things, and among 
others of sports. She asked me what games 
I had played at school, whether I had been 
good at football, and whether I didn't sim- 
ply adore golf. It was dark, but even 
under the friendly covering of night I 
could not summon up courage to lie. I 
had to confess that I was not much on 
sports, and the confession cost me bitter- 
ness such as only youth can know. At 
that moment I determined that I would 
be well if it took all the money I could 
earn in a lifetime. 


"THE following day I made my way 
back to the city and started on my 
profitless round. I visited first a doctor 
whose reputation was known throughout 
the city as a diagnostician. It was his 
business to find out the hidden diseases 
that escape the probing of less expensive 
men. I told him my whole story—how I 
had been “born tired” apparently, how, 
without being really sick, I was never 
wholly well. . 

He went over me carefully, I will say 
that for him; and when he concluded his 
examination, he said sharply: 

“Nothing organic the matter with you. 
You've overworked; you're nervousl 
tired; you haven't reserve power Paine d 
to carry you. The thing for you to do is 
to see a good nerve man. A man like 
Coburg, for instance. I'll give you a card 
to him; he'll fix you up in short order, if 
I'm not mistaken." 

So I journeyed to Coburg, who rolled 
back my eyelids and looked at my pupils, 
tapped my knees with a little hammer to 
to see how my “reflexes” responded, 
asked me questions of various sorts, and 
concluded by giving me a prescription for 
two kinds of tonic, and a suggestion that 
I see an eye man. 

I felt a good deal encouraged after my 
visit to that nerve man. He is one of the 
two or three leaders in this field in Amer- 
ica; the prescriptions which he gave me 
were very expensive, which increased my 
faith in their potency; and, finally, his 
suggestion about an eye specialist sounded 


promising. When the eye man gravely 
informed me that he had located a “slight 
astigmatism” and that I must wear 
glasses, I could have leaped for joy. 

The hope that sprang into my heart 
after my visits to these three very 

reat and very costly men vanished rap- 
idly, leaving me sunk even lower in the 
slough of despond. Until then there had 
been some possibility that wiser doctors 
would discover trouble where the general 
practitioners had failed. Now I had been 
to the very best men, and they, too, had 
found nothing. There was no use in hop- 
ing further; the only thing left was a dull, 
dead determination to stick it out and 
to do a man’s work, with health or with- 
out it. 


LL the world, as someone has said, is 
divided into two classes—those who 
have rheumatism and those who are go- 
ing to have it. It was a year ago last 
spring that I had my first visit from the 
common enemy of mankind. Only a pre- 
liminary twinge in my right knee, but it 
was enough to plunge me into gloom. 
It was while I was in this state of mental 
depression that I ran into a friend at the 
club who had been a notorious sufferer 
from muscular rheumatism, and was 
amazed to find him apparently well. 

“Those baths must be great things.” I 
said, for I knew he had been buried in 
mud for a month. 

“They’re all right,” he replied; “but 
it wasn’t baths that did for me. It was 
teeth.” s 

“Teeth!” I exclaimed “What do you 
mean? Teeth cause rheumatism?” 

' * Among many other things that they 
cause, rheumatism isnottheleast. There's 
hardly anything they don't cause, as doc- 
tors have just discovered." 

“That sounds crazy enough to me,” I 
said. Why, look at me! I have rheuma- 
tism, and I’ve been to a dentist twice a 
year, regularly ever since I was six years 
o 


“Ever have your teeth X-rayed?” he 
asked. 

[1] No." 

* Well, take my advice and go and do 
it. Do it this afternoon." 

I spent that afternoon in the office of a 
dental X-ray specialist who does nothing 
but photograph jaws all day long. When 
about four o'clock he handed me the films 
on which my oft-filled teeth were pictured, 
he looked at me with surprise mingled 
with something almost like pity. 

"Ive kept a duplicate set of these,” 
he said. “I want to show them to our 
dental society. To look at you, one would 
suppose you are perfectly well, yet these 
pictures uncover trouble enough to have 
put a horse to bed." 

* But I've never neglected my teeth," 
I exclaimed; *I must have a thousand 
dollars’ worth of dental work in them this 
minute. What do you advise?" 

“I advise you to take those pictures to _ 
the best dentist in the city," he answered. 
“Have him open up every tooth in your 
head and see just what ‘is the condition 
of the root. Some he'll have to pull; 
others he may be able to save. I’ve noted 
my conclusions on my report; you can 
take it to him and see what he says." 

On my way up-town I read his report. 
Here it is. One does not have to be an 
expert to see that it meant a pile of trouble: 
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UPPER Jaw, LEFT— 1st Molar: Partial canal 
filling. 2d Molar: Test for vitality. 1st and 
2d Bicuspids: Test for their vitality. Canine 
and Lateral: Partial canal-filling, abscess con- 
dition. 


UPPER Jaw, RicHr—Central and Lateral. 
Canine: Partial canal-filling, abscess condition. 


Bicuspids: Partial canal-filling, with cystic | 


area extending to 1st molar. 2d Molar: Please 
test for its vitality. 


LowER JAw, LEFT—Molars: Partial canal-fill- 
ing, pericemental irritation. -2d Bicuspids: 
Partial canal-filling. Canine: Partial canal-fill- 
ing, abscess. Lower Anteriors: Considerable 
absorption process, abscess condition about 
all, partial canal-filling. Central. 


LowER Jaw, RiHT—Ist Bicuspid: Partial 
canal-filling and abscess. 2d Bicuspid: Test 
for vitality. 1st and 2d molars: Partial canal- 
filling, abscess condition. 


I HUNTED up the best dentist in New 
York. His prices were twice as high as 
any I had pud before, but when he began 
work I realized why they were high. There 
may be a lot of bluff in the learned pro- 
fessions, there may be isolated cases where 
lawyers and doctors and dentists are charg- 
ing exorbitant fees, not because they 
have unusual ability but because they 
have unusually high rent. There doubt- 
less are some such cases, I say, but my 
experience has been that where a man is 
getting big money for his work it is gener- 
ally because he knows a whole lot more 
than the man who is doing the same work 
for less. 

All my life I had been paying for what 
I supposed was first-class dental work, 
only to discover now that it was so im- 
perfect as to be the root of all my trouble. 
Crowns in my mouth were leaking and 
secreting food that formed poisons; root 
canals, as the X-ray showed, had been 
only partially filled, resulting in abscesses. 
There were at least six so-called blind 
abscesses at the roots of my teeth— 
called blind because their presence was 
not indicated by any external swelling, 
and could be discovered only by the 
X-ray. Yet any one of them was drain- 
ing sufficient poison into my blood to 
corrupt my whole system. 

Scratch your finger; let a dentist in- 
fect it with even a tiny particle of pus, 
and it will swell and fester. What, then, 
must be the effect of pus continually 
generated and constantly being drained 
into the system from a half-dozen in- 
fected teeth? 

It is not pleasant to talk about; and I 
need not go into any further detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that I had every crown in my 
mouth removed, every dead tooth opened 
up and re-treated (four could not be 
treated and had to be pulled), and new 
work put in from start to finish, every bit 
of it checked and tested, as we went along, 
by the X-ray. 

That was two years ago, almost, and 
from the day that the work was completed 
until now I. have never had the slightest 
touch of rheumatism. I eat more heartily, 
sleep better, and have far more vitality 
me joy in living than ever before in my 
ife. 

A woman came to my dentist while I 
was being treated. She suffered from neu- 
ralgia. There were no cavities in her teeth 
apparently, and she had been examined 
by various physicians, none of whom 
could locate the cause of her trouble. I 


*Hello, Chief: 

*Haven'tfound thefirebug yet, 
have you? You will know who 
he is only when I am dead and 
the fires stop. I don't suppose 
you even realize that the fire- 
bug talks to you almost every 
day about catching the firebug? 
That's me. They never caught 
me in Chicago or anywhere else, 
so you might as well quit looking 
for me and take your medicine." 


“The Firebug" 


HAT was the warning which came to the fire chief, 

unsigned—and then, the very next day, a woman 
was found nearly dead in a burning building. 

It was a mystery that needed the master mind of 


Craig Kennedy, the scientific detective of this day—Craig Kennedy who 


came to life in the mind of 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


He is the genius of our age. He has taken 
science—science that stands for this age—and 
allied it to the mystery and romance of detec- 
tive fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every 
bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 

President Wilson ts quoted as saying: “There 
are blessed intervals when I forget, by one means 
or another, that I am President of the United 
States. One means by which I forget is to get 
a rattling good detective story, get after some 
imaginary offender and chase him all over.” 

Col. Roosevelt says: “I 
did a whole lot of reading. 
I particularly enjoyed half 
a dozen rattling good de- 
tective stories by Arthur 
B. Reeve—some of them 
were corkers.” 


found the solution. 


For nearly ten years America has been watch- 
ing his Craig Kennedy—marveling at the 
strange, new, startling things that detective- 
hero would unfold. Even under the stress 
of war England is reading him as she never 


did before. 
Over 250 Wonderful Stories 


Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid 
people moving through the maelstrom of life? 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Russian inge- 
nuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. But 
—all these seem old-fashioned—out-of-date— 
beside the infinite variety—the weird excite- 
ment of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


TRES 10 VOLUMES 
Edgar Allan Poe’s | 
MASTERPIECES 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off here in New York City— 


The story is in these volumes. 


He was a detective by instinct—he was a story teller by divine 
inspiration. Before or since—no one has had his power to / 
make your hair stand on end—to send chills up your back— ^p 
to hold you in suspense—terror—horror! To read breath- Zane: 
lessly—to try to guess the ending—to enjoy the perfect, D US 
flawless style—to feel the power of the master—that is / Harper & 
all you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying stories. J Brothers 
In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to ," Franklin 
be the greatest writer that America has produced PA 

. . . Send me, all charges 
—to them he is the great American classic. 7 _ prepaid, set of Arthur B. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here ^ nko ecd me absolutely 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery PA Boa a a A Eea it the 
and scientific detective stories. You Je cn Ir eie eer 
can get the Reeve in 12 volumes , 


your expense. Oeri I we send 
t you $1.50 à t 13 months. 
at a remarkably low price and Paus gei 


the Poe free. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 


DIAMONDS 


SOLID 
PLATINUM 


"A 


DIAMONDS 
SETTO 
LOOK LIKE 


1: 


CARAT SOLITAIRE 


N> 72 4 
E) 
00 GREATEST 
VALUE 
~ EVEROFFERED 


The remarkable values which we offer in diamond 
rings, and the skill with which we cut and mount ther 
has made us nationally known as America’s foremost 
diamond dealers: The above offering of our famous 
"Press" De-Luxe Cluster Diamond Rings at $39.00 is 
a striking example of the unequalled values which we 
offer. This magnificently hand-carved ring is set with 
seven perfectly matched, absolutely perfect and flawless 
steel blue diamonds and so cleverly mounted as to look 
like a flashing 1M carat gem. The fascinating brilliancy 
of it will captivate you. Choice of any style ladies’ or 
gentlemen's mountings. 


MONEY BACK IN FULL) 
ITHIN ONE YEAR 


This guarantee certifies the carat weight, quality and 
value of the diamond you buy and provides for the re- 
turn of your money in full anytime within one year. 
Disappointment is therefore impossible. 


244 PAGE CATALOG FREE 


A glance through our catalog—a comparison of our val- 
ues—an investigation of our unrestricted money back 
in full guarantee good for a year—will prove our claim 
that we offer you far greater advantages than any other 
house in the world. The enormous volume of our busi- 
ness coupled with the fact that we are diamond cutters 
selling to the public direct, is the reason why we are able 


ANY TIME 


Write today for this great catalog, a book that not 
only illustrates and describes thousands of offerings in 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, but one that will 
a wealth of valuable information on diamonds, how they 
are mined, RE cut, etc. Write today. 
|.PR ad^ WHOLE Sores JEWELER $0! ONS 

ILADELPHI APA. 
EPER Get Out of the Rui! 
OR COST ACCOUNTAN 
over LEN 
voirie arn at home by our easy system 
Send for free boc ok and special o 
Universal Business Institute, 135 Pullman Biag., New York 
VITALITY £5 
muscular strength and give 
you a strong physique. My 
25 yearg successful experience is my 
guarantee. Wriie for booklet. 
W. LA RAUS, Physical Oultare Expert 


to offer such unparalleled values. 
make a valuable addition to your library, as it contains 
TAS AND CUTTE 
BEA CERTIFIED PUBL’ ic 
z^ of our graduates carn 
e 
renew your 4 E à 
system requires no hard work. 
Dept. 21 825 Broad St., Newark, N, J. 


q 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


pore Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
No "positione" — no * "ruled lines" — no "shading" — no 


x: ." Speedy, practical system 
[melas Do Braad Ne 30 daro e home study. ‘miio spare 
e. 


For full descriptive matter, free, ad 
Ohieago Correspondence Schools, 998 Ui see Bldg., Chicago. ut. 


EASIEST MADE, most Deere), goes 
further, when “used pulverized 1 


Blanke’ $ Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 


If dealer hasn't Faust, send his name 
and $1.50 ‘east of Rockies) for a pound 
of Faust Coffee and a SIX-CUP POT. 


Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


| fect physical specimen. 


saw the dentist take an X-ray of her teeth 
on the side of her face where the pain oc- 
curred, and watched him developit. There, 
as plain as day, lying across the roots of 
three of her teeth was a fourth tooth that 
had never come through. It was a bad 
job removing that tooth, but the woman 
has had no trouble since. 

A man in an office near mine suffered 
for years with his eyes. He had been 
treated by a first-class specialist, but in 
spite of everything his eyes would become 
terribly inflamed once or twice a year. 
Finally, as a last resort, the doctor sent 
him to a dentist. The X-ray showed that 
four of his teeth were causing all the trou- 
ble. They were to all appearances per- 
fectly sound, and he hated to lose them. 
But he has had no eye trouble since they 
came out. : 

Les Darcy, the Australian prize ring 
champion, came to this country as a per- 
A few months 
after his arrival he had an attack of 
rheumatism. He was taken to a hospital, 
examined, and it was found that every 
tooth in his mouth was decayed. He died 
two weeks later. 


I COULD go on citing instances almost 
without number. They have all tended to 
form this conclusion in my mind: If I 
were called upon to find out what was the 
trouble with a railroad, I would start to 
look first at the terminal and freight yards, 
where all the traffic enters the system, 
and if I were ever to suffer from ill health 
again I would begin first to inquire whether, 
perhaps, the trouble did not originate in 
my mouth, where all the food and air that 
gets into my system is received. Doctors 
themselves have come only recently to 
recognize the importance of the teeth; 
and to many laymen the claims that are 
made for the possible effects of bad teeth 
must seem wildly exaggerated. Who could 
imagine, for example, a pain in the knee 
being cured by the extraction of a bad 
molar? Yet I know just such a case. 


Indeed, I am ready now to believe | 


almost anything, having proved by my 


; own experience that one may have been 


faithful to the dentist all his life, and yet 
find under the X-ray conditions sufficient 
to cause any disease from dyspepsia to 
housemaid’s knee. If you do not know 
what’s the matter, and if the doctor, wag- 
ging his head wisely and telling you that 
there is no organic trouble, doesn’t know 


| what’s the matter either, go and get your 


teeth X-rayed. This is my advice: it cost 
me more than thirty years of suffering and 
hopelessness. I pass it on in the faith that 
to many others, in whom hope is fast 


| evaporating, it may prove a guide to the 


Promised Land; that they may discover, 
as I did, that the health they seek is wait- 
ing for them in the dentist’s chair. 


Read Every Page 


AIL reaches here two or three times a 

month and once out of every two or 
three times I get my copy of about the 
best magazine agoing. 

Most of my time is spent making sugar, 
but I always manage to find time to read 
every page of The AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
including the ads. Dr. Crane's article was 
a dandy. F. D., Alaska. 


Clocks That Lose Time 


can often be "repaired" by simply oiling with 
3-in-One. Try this before calling on the repair 
man--you may save money. pha |e ind 
turers and jewelers recommend and 


3-in-One Oil 


because it never gums or collects dirt in the del- 
icate mechanism. 


To oil a clock, remove the works and touch all 
working parts with a clean broomstraw or feather 
dipped in 3-in-One, 


Don't forget to clean and polish the wooden case 
or ornamental base with a little 3-in-One on a 
soft cloth. Rub with the grain of the wood--this 
brings out its natural beauty. 


3-in-One is an ideal and time-tested lubricant for 
all delicate mechanisms, It is light enough to 
flow to the bottom of the deepest bearings--yet 
has "body" enough to stay in the*mechanism 
and wear long. Try it for sewing machines, guns, 
automatic tools, bicycles, typewriters, 
ding machines, cash registers, locks, 
cream separators, magnetos and Ford 
commutators. 
Sold at all good stores in € andis 15c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy O 
FREE A liberal sample of 3-in-One sah 
Dictionary of Uses FREE on request. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165EYMBROADWAY :: NEW YORK. | 


is worth two in the bush. 


Seize some of these coins 
by joining our Staff and 
selling subscriptions to 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
The American Magazine, 
Farm and Fireside and 
Every Week in full or spare 


time. 


Our offer is open to 

men and women. Get 

it by writing at once 

to Chief of Staff, 
Desk 38B. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Breathe and Grow Stronger 
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Breathe and Grow 
Stronger 


OU cannot pick up a magazine 
without being confronted with 


advertisements of physical cul- 
ture systems for professional and business 
men and women. Many of us have tried 
one or more of these systems with more 
or less beneficial results, depending large- 


ly on persistency. But the average per- | 


son is tired at night; fifteen minutes of 
physical exercise is a great effort; bed is 
tempting, or it is late, or there is some 
other excuse, until he gives up in disgust. 

Now the basic principle of almost every 
one of these systems 1s deep breathing, 
but, strange as it may seem, there is more 
drudgery in taking the time to breathe 
deeply than to swing Indian clubs. 

nowing this to be true from actual 
experience, I tried—and at last succeeded 
in figuring out—a system that would not 
take this time morning or night, and one 
that could be worked while doing some- 
thing else. The system I have adopted 
is as follows: As I start to walk to my 
office in the morning I inhale through my 
nostfils a deep breath while taking eight 
ordinary steps, hold the breath while 
taking the next eight steps, and let it 
out, either through my mouth or nostrils, 
while taking the next eight steps. I re- 
peat this fifteen times each day, each time 
trying to fill my lungs a little fuller, and 
breathe a little deeper. 

If you try this, inside of a week you 
will feel your lungs expanding where you 
didn’t know you dod lungs before. Fur- 
ther, after about the eighth or tenth in- 
haling the phlegm in head and throat will 
commence to loosen, and by the time you 
reach your office or station your head and 
throat will feel clean and clear. - The 
first few times you try this system of deep 
breathing you may be a little short of 
wind, but if you should be, walk a few 
steps without the deep breathing, then, 
when your wind is back, start over again. 
For a few mornings, your lungs will be a 
little sore, but soo they will have no 
trace of that. If you walk with a friend 
you can practice this system and carry on 
a conversation; the friend will never know 
it. Soon the habit will be so firmly fixed 
you will do your stunt unconsciously, 
counting your steps without thinking. 
You are not losing any time, and the fresh 
air in your lungs makes a new man of 

ou. If you have a touch of cold in your 

ead or throat the fresh air, if taken 
through your nostrils, breaks it up nearly 
every time. 

Recently I was examined by three physi- 
cians for life insurance, and each of them 
measured my lung expansion twice, and 
remarked afterward that he thought he 
must be mistaken the first time, because 
the expansion was so great. I work in a 
close, stuffy office, but have not had a 
cold since Í began this system three years 
ago. 

Don't try to overdo it: fifteen breaths 
a day is enough. If you try more you 
will become discouraged. Eight ordinary 
steps to inhale, eight to hold, and eight to 
exhale is just right. \Try this one week, 
and you will be surprised how easy it is. 


Better than Plaster for Walls and Cerlings 


The most Dependable Boa 


rd made in America 


"BY; dear aunt, general housecleanings are out of fashion,” I protested. 
í “Your home looks beautiful," she admitted. ‘But, with my house, house- 


è cleaning time is necessary. It begins when I decide which ceilings are the most 


dangerously cracked and which paper is worst faded end torn. And it ends 
when I've cleaned the whole house, after the workmen's muss.” 


“Why, Aunt Clara!” ] exclaimed, “the modern 
way is to have painted walls. See! my Upson- 
ized walls can 
never crack, fall or 
peel—and we've 
finished them in 
washable paints 
that a damp cloth 
always will keep 
fresh and clean." 

“It does sound 
attractive," Aunt 
Clara assented. 

“And both the unbroken surfaces and the panel- 
ing look beautiful — painted in such deep, rich 
shades and soft, delicate tints! But I daren't spend 
so much money!” 

“Upsonizing costs no more than plastering;— 
while the carpenter does it in a few days, with- 
out muss or dirt,” I explained. 

But make sure you get Upson Board, the board 
with the remarkable record of not one complaint 
to every 2,000,000 feet used—in a million of homes. 


Just wipe it off! 


It is nearly twice as strong as any other pulp 
wall board, and costs about half as much as soft, 
spongy wall boards to paint. 

Write for your sample of Upson Board. Jt will 
show you why the LITTLE difference in price 
does not measure the BIG difference in quality. 

We will also send you a valuable book on 
Interior Decoration and Upson-Fibre- Tile booklet. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
Fiber Board Authorities 
852 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


FOR DEALERS: A new, live, THE 
Co-operative-sales campaign UPSON CO. 
that will give you quick y 
turnover and substantial 852 Upson Point, 
profits. To yourinter- Lockport, N. Y. 


est to write us for 
particulars, with- Send me painted Upson 


Board sample, Interior Deco- 


out delay, The 
N tine ia 
paiete the ration book, and these book- 
ine policy lets | have checked: 
on the 
re [ ] Carpenter; [ ] Store; 
[ ] Factory; [ ] Architect; 
[]Farm; [] Industrial Uses. 
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piece of watch 

manufacture—adjusted 

to the second, positions, tempera- 

ture and isochronism. Encased 

at factory into your choice of the 
exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
— Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent onsimplerequest, Pay 
atrate of $2.50a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
price—no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 


‘or both 


See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. Your 
name and address on a postcard is enough. Get this 


offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1055, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


We furnish Edwards complete lock- 


er equipments for factories, stores, 
schools, colleges, clubs, gymna- 
siums, offices, etc. e ards 
Steel Lockers are complete with hat 


and number plates. 
able, economize space and have no 
complicated parts. Each locker com- 
prises only six units—interchange- 
able and standardized, making the 

wards Steel Lockers cheapestand 
best. Every locker guaranteed. All 
beautifully finished in baked enarn- 
el. Send for catalog and estimates. 
Responsible representatives with es- 
tablished offices wanted for unoccu- 
pied territory. Write for terms. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. — 303-353 Culvert St. — Cincinnati, O. 


Makers also of Edwards Adjustable All-Steel Shelving for Postoffices, 
Factories, Dept. Stores and all places where wood shelving is used. 
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Tits Any Faucet 


A Shower Bath 
In Any Tub 


Stimulates circula- 
tion, cleanses the 
pores, invigorates, It’s 

fun, health and cleanli- 
ness. You bathe in clean 
running water—the only 
sanitary way. 
It’s quick. 

No waiting 
for tub to 

l. Las 


© years. 


Knickerbocker 
Bath Spray-Brush 


Enjoy the Delights of a Real Tonic Bath 
A “Knickerbocker” Shower - Massage makes the 
whole body glow. It fortifies against colds, disease, 
and contagion. Seve | time, work of cleaning tub, 
health and doctor bills. 


ments an 


KNICKERBOCKER MFG. CO. 
Kplekerboakes 
serie ToU how and when te bathe. 


^ Yearly fane pme 


SPECIAL TERMS—TEN MONTHS’ 


credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. No Money in Advance. 
Shipment made for your examination. First 
payment to be made only after you have 
convinced yourself that SWEET values can- 
not be equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense. 
Any Diamond bought of 
us may be returned for 
exchange at an increased 
value of 7*5 more than 
you paid. 
We stand alone in this 
offer. 


No Red Tape— 
No Delay 


Ever transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
You don't do Justice to 

rourself and your dol- 


J UUU UUU O O 


ars unless you inspect 
our unus values in 
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is 
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SWEET'S CLUSTER, 
7 Fine Diamonds, Set 
in Flatinum. Looks 
like $225.00 Solitaire. 


Price $48-5° 


IW 


TTT 
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Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware, 
Phonographs, etc. 
Send TODAY for 
SWEET De Luxe Cat- 
alog. Write NOW to 
Dept. 36K. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY? 


SWEET&C 


Ka 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


TII] MINES) 


| books on the seat beside me to drive 
| through the streets of the city that the peo- 
| ple might easily imagine I had been called 
; to write a will or a contract. When I had 


Are You a Four- 
Square Man? 


What the qualities are that 
make one 


By M. W. Sutton 


E ARE all salesmen—some are 
engaged in selling goods, others in 


selling their several abilities and | 


their time, but all are salesmen. 
Everyone wishes to succeed, but the 


wish must be backed up by intelligent. ef- | 


fort, and a backbone is of vastly more im- 
portance than a wishbone. Do not rely 
upon the old statement that 
ives milk." She doesn't! You must take 
it! If you doubt this, secure an agency for 
some insurance company and try out the 
wishbone theory. 
There are four sides to the square of the 


successful man, and it is bounded by : ; | 
Ability, Reliability, Endurance and Activ- | : 
ity, whether you are selling insurance, real ; 


estate, stocks and bonds, or soap. That 


“the cow | 


these requisites may be easily remembered | 
take.the first letter of each requirement, | 


and it spells the word AREA. 


None can hope to possess all these re- |” 
quirements in the superlative degree, yet | | 


each possesses all, at least, in part, and my | 


purpose is to urge that you make the most 
of all you possess. 

First, Ability: The business world is 
clogged with the records of brilliant fail- 
ures, men naturally fitted to succeed, who 
fail because they 2~> lacking in Reliability 
or Endurance or ‘vity. The man with 
great Ability may achieve some degree of 
success, even though he lacks the other 
requisites,—if he is placed under the super- 
vision of some man, perhaps less brilliant, 
but thoroughly Reliable, or if some man 
is associated with him who is long on En- 
durance and concludes the half-finished 
task, or, if he lacks Activity, he be placed 
in such a manner that he is obliged to work. 

Second, Reliability: The man who lacks 
Reliability cannot hope to meet with suc- 
cess, even though he work like a Trojan, 
persevering at his task with the business 
acumen of a great master of men. 

Do your work well. Do not conceal ma- 
terial facts nor allow your client to believe, 
even by assumption, anything not con- 
tained in your contract. 

I am reminded of a story which Vice- 
President Marshall has told from his life's 
history. He says: “When I was a strug- 
gling young ine in the city of Indian- 
apolis, possessed of my diploma, a well- 


painted sign, a few necessary law books, a 


horse and buggy, and a wife, I frequently 
set out at high speed with three er four 


reached the outskirts of the city I observed 
one day an acquaintance, Tim Riley, dig- 
ging up an underground drain. I called to 
him, ‘What are you doing?’ ‘I’m diggin’ 
up this ditch.’ "What's the matter with | 
it?’ ‘I didn’t put it down accordin’ to 


ig you have sludied the problem of redec- 
orating thal room you he ave already decided that 
the only thing to do to make it satisfactory is to 
use flat color. 

Panel it pane aps; but use over it all a very 
que neutral shade. Ivory? Light Gray? Cream? 

r, any other in harmony with your furnishings. 

Then your next question is what material. W ater 
colors are beautiful because they are flat, but 
they are also extremely perisha le. LIQU ID 
VELVET combines the beauty of water colors 
with the durability of enamel. 

Liquid Velvet shades —here are twenty-four 
and white—were selected by a great color art- 
ist with careful discrimination, and are abso- 
lutely pleasing. 

Liquid Velvet may be washed — soap and 
water— perfect cleanliness is assur: 


Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
202 Washington Ave. South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon : 
tender, aching corn or a callus. e sorenes: 
stops and shortly the entire corn or calh» 
loosens and can be lifted off without a twing 
of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corr. 
also corns between the toes and harden 
calluses. Freezone does not irritate the su- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain when a> 
plying it or afterward. . 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but a fes 
cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, Q. 
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Dainty Bedroom 
Chairs and Rockers 


you enjoy having a few pieces of dainty 
new furniture in your home. Gunlocke 
bedroom chairs and rockers are dainty 
and are beautifully upholstered in attrac- 
tive cretonne. They are designed by master 
workmen who have incorporated into 
these chairs and rockers a beauty and 
pleasingness that is unsurpassed 


Gunlocke Bedroom Chairs 
and Rockers are Trade-Marked 


Every genuine Gunlocke chair and rocker 
bears the trade-mark as it is illustrated at 
the top of this advertisement. Insist upon 
seeing this trade-mark because it identifies 
quality, style, beauty, and comfort. In 
every home there are vacant places in 
the bedroom where a pretty Gunlocke 
chair and rocker can be used to advantage. 


Write for This Booklet 


Our attractive booklet “Chairs and Rocker: 
in My Homz" will be mailed free to any 
one who writes for it 


W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co. 
Wayland, New York 
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FREE PATENT BOOK 


Tells how to invent, how to patent, and how to sell 


"ur 
ts. You will al È to receiv lari 
ree bulletins fisting hundi of inventions wanted. 
sketch for free opinion and let us help market 
your invention. Best references. 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE, PATENT ATTORNEYS 
227 OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Do you know, ill 
health or chronic ailments, 
in nine out of ten cases, are 
due to improper food, poor 
circulation, insufficient exer- 
cise, ‘Incorrect breathing and | 
incorrect poise? 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish. 

This may mpm you, but I 
am doing it daily; Ihavedone | 
it for eighty thousand women 


Without Drugs 


I will send you letters of endorse- 
ment from eminent physicians and | 
te! " t you. 


Physicians endorse my work—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 

Don't let writing a letter stand | 
between you and hea 


sub; 
Peli. weight, and iments 
. we and your ailments, 

pola? tell you if I can Delp you. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 90, 624 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
[OA 


specifications.’ ‘Well, Tim, does it carry | 


off the water?’ ‘Yis, sor.’ ‘Isn’t it all un- 
der the ground?’ ‘Yis, sor.’ ‘Nobody can 
see it, can they, Tim?’ ‘No, sor.’ ‘Well 
then, nobody would know it.’ ‘Yis, sor, 
I would know it, and I’m goin’ to change 
it. 

Mr. Marshall adds this significant state- 
ment at this point: “Being at that time 
the president, the board of trustees, and 


the official dispenser of diplomas in my | 


own university, I immediately conferred 


upon Tim the degree of D. D., Doctor of | 


Ditches—he was a man working at his 
job." This is the dependable man; this 
trait coupled with Action will succeed even 
though your Ability be limited. 

Third, Endurance: The man who lacks 
Endurance is known in the business world 
as a preliminary man. He is familiarly re- 
ferred to as a "finder." What success he 
achieves must be divided with his “closer” 
—that salesman who stops talking and 
goes to writing. 


I RECALL in my experience as general 
agent of an insurance company that an 
agent appealed to me to assist him in clos- 
ing a large case. I assented, and upon be- 
ing introduced, I said: “Mr. Jones, our 
agent, told me that he has been talking in- 
surance to you. Is there anything about 
our contract that is not clear to you or 
upon which you would like more informa- 
tion?” He answered, “I hope not!" Ire- 
plied, “You are, then, as nearly ready to 
act as you ever will be." His reply was sig- 
nificant: *I was ready a month ago." We 
left his office within ten minutes with his 
application: one can easily talk a man into 
and out of a proposition at one sitting. 

Fourth, Activity: But little can be done 
for the lazy man. His resolutions for the 
future are his only asset, and they can't be 
cashed. He fears to put to the test the 
only prospects in hand. I have no doubt 
this is the man who coined the phrase, 
“What’s the use?" He becomes the vic- 
tim of Fear, Apprehension and Dread. A 
great calamity may save him, some catas- 
trophe may rouse him to the vital neces- 
sity—Activity. 

n this connection I often think of an 
insurance broker who reasoned himself out 
of the business by this process: 

“Well, itis near the holiday season, and 
for a month after no one will have money 
for insurance. Then comes February, a 
short month with two legal holidays, and 
then comes March with St. Patrick's Day, 
and spring election time is with us, and 
then the season when people begin going 
to the seashore and the mountains," and 
so it went on through the year, and he 
ended his statement Y the old, old ques- 
tion, “What’s the use?" 

It is wonderful how much Activity can 
do for you—even though you may be lack- 
ing in Ability, even though you are shy on 
Endurance, if you are Active you may 
achieve success. There is not an axiom 


which stands out in greater relief than | 


the old statement, “There is ro excellence 
without great labor.” 

Don’t start out with the idea that Suc- 
cess and Fame will seek you out. It is true 


that men have been snatched from the | 


plow or the forge, and under great stress 
have become successful figures, illuminat- 
ing the pages of business success. This is 
the exception—not the rule. 


The “ plodder," the man working at his | 
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Mellin’s 


Food 


A baby fed on 
fresh milk, properly 
modified by Mel- 
lin’s Food, will grow 
strong and healthy 
and have good 
bones and teeth. 
Send today for our book, 

“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” together 


with a sample bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. 


Start right, have good paying 
right at home. Mushrooms in big de- 
mand everywhere. Men, 4 
children can grow them, in sheds, celiars,— 
boxes, eto., in spare time. Learn expert 
facts about successful growing, from 
kl America's great authority. Send for free 
ublication “TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today 


illus. p a 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 478, 1842 N, Clark St., Chieago 


Earn $125-$250 a Month 


` under 55? War has taken the youth of th 3 
Halirgade demand Traffic Inspectors. either young men or old 
men, but trained men. to start. 

f Protec hi are ob- 
- haw mat oH efficiency man. An interesting life of tare! 


gras e 

ficient he is bound to pn positions of trust. 
wan! now. no excuse for failure 
y. This is your chance. ou can this with 
proper training. F. P. S. qualifies you in 3 months’ 
e study, and 


, f. ition. Write 
for explanatory | o n 


$125 a month and expenses 


KA 


Fronficr Preparatory School 
BUFFALO. N.Y 
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$50,000,000 


For One Little Idea 


The little tin cap with the wrinkled edge 
that you jerk off of beer bottles and other bot- 
tles, that simple little thing has made some- 
thing like fifty millions of dollars as a patent! 
And the httle hook-and-eye that buttons up 
the ladies’ dresses, that tiny invention has 
also earned several millions on royalties. 
Thus one could go on mentioning any num- 
ber of articles that we all handle in our daily 
life that have made fortunes for the men and 
women who saw the worth of their ideas 
and took patents out on them. There’s no 
quicker, surer, or more legitimate way of at- 
taining wealth than through an invention. 
Yet how few of us take advantage of the 
gel ec that we 
al 


job, is the man who is sought after the | 
world over. He may not be brilliant, but 
what he lacks in one point he makes up by 
greater effort in another. 

Failures may be reduced by honest self- 
examination. Diagnose your own case. If 
you are not Reliable, you know it, and you 
can kick Unreliability out of your life. If 
you are simply a “ preliminary” man, lack- 
ing Endurance, study the methods of the 
successful men of your acquaintance who 
do not lack this essential requisite; be a 
thoroughbred, be willing to do just one 
thing more; increase your resourcefulness. 
If you are lacking in Activity, if you are 
lazy, be honest at least with yourself; be- 
come a man, work with the same degree of | 
faithfulness while you are in the field as | 
would be required if your employer was 
watching you each moment of the day, for | 
time is all you invest. Be big enough to 


have for producing 
some profitable inven- 
tion? ! 
What Shall I 
Invent? 


There are two ways of pro- 
ducing an invention. One 
way Dy making some im- 
provement on some article 
Or process eady in use, 
the other by conceiving a 
new, useful device or proc- 
ess or article of manufac- 
ture. As to what particular 
thing to invent, that is en- 
tirely up to you. But do not 
deem it necessary to think 
of something stupendous or 
to go into fields beyond your 
everyday life. Right in your 
own work, your own home, 
office or shop there are 
countless opportunities for 
invention if you will but 
reach out for them. Of 
course, it is well to have 
some knowledge of in- 
ventions and patents to 
guide you and for this rea- 
son.it would be well to have 
at hand such a book as 
"Patent Knowledge for In- 
ventors,” which can be ob- 
tained free by writing 
George P. Kimmel, the well- 


“Tremendous Trifles” 


Glass Lemon 
Squeezer made 
$50,000 for the 
Inventor. 

Roller Skate has 
paid $1,000,000 in 
royalties 

The Suspender Gar- 
ter patent was 
sold for $50,000. 

Wooden Shoe Pegs 
earned $500,000 
in royalties. 

Automatic Ink Well 
has netted $200,- 


3. Potts’ Sad 


Iron netted over 
3500,000 in royal- 
ties. 

Ball and Socket 
Glove Fastener 
has passed the 
million mark. 

Return Ball (toy), a 
rubber ona 
rubber string, 
yielded $500,000 
per year in royal- 
ties for a number 
of years. 


These are only afew 
of the long list of 
profitable in- 
ventions. What is 


known Patent Attorney of | your idea worth? 


Washington, D. owe 
Oriental Building, Washington, D. C.) 


Send for Free Booklet 


It will be well worth your while to send for Mr. Kimmel's 
free booklet. It will teach you much about patent 
practice and procedure and will show you how im- 
portant it is to select the right patent attorney to get 
ed patent and to aid you in selling or promoting it. 
Xxperienced inventors as well as the inexperienced 
should read Mr. Kimmel's “Patent Knowledge for In- 
ventors." It is different from the usual stuff sent out 
by patent concerns. The booklet will be sent free and 
postpaid on request. Address postcard or letter to 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL 
70-E Oriental Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 


Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bargains in 
slightly used and ne" supplies. All 

Iv sold on 10 days'Free Trial. Money back 
if not satisfied. You take no chances dealing with us 
have been in the photographic business over 16 years. Write 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Dept. 15, 124 $. Wabash Av., Chi 
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Learn to be an expert 
Letterer and Show Card 
Writer in spare time at home. Big oppor- 
pġ | tunities. $20 to $75 a week. Earn while 
ER vou learn. Write for Special Offer. 


LITHOLIA SYSTEM OF LETTERING, Dept. 35 | 
Flatiron Building New York City 


Am LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 
PZá at home with Disc Cortina- 
T 

t 


phone 


e Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 
let today; easy payment plan 
Endorsed by leading universities 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES ! 
Suite 2016, 12 East 46th St., New York 


Sponish-French-English-ltalian-German 


| above all others, it is pound the action line! 


| my opinion, the strongest issue of any | 


, reading very choice, and the Alco Gravure 


acknowledge to yourself where you are de- 
ficient. You have as good a physical ma- 
chine as Thomas A. Edison—use it; you 
possess as much time as President Wilson; 
you can be as courageous as the martyrs of 
old, if you will; you can have as great faith 


as St. James, if vou will but exercise it; 
you have as much hope as Mrs.. Nickleby 
—use it; you can work as strenuously as 
our famous ex-President; you can aspire 
to as great things as any man living, if you 
will; no doubt Opportunity is skinning up 
his Knuckles rapping at your door. Open 
the door by these common-sense methods: 

When you have concluded your presen- 
tation, quit. 

Remember that salesmanship consists 
of one part ta/k and nine parts common 
SENSE. 

Remember that rudeness is not dignity. 

Remember that you should be actuated 
by a reason, not a notion. 

Above all things, never forget that cour- 
tesy is the most profitable investment you will 
ever make. Dividend returns are continuous. 

One last word: Do not lose sight of the 
fact that the man you solicit is just a man. 
When you reach his elbow remember that, 
figuratively, on the top of his head is a pile 
of coins, and they can be had only when he 
signs the application you present to him— 


, as he inclines his head to write, the coins 


will fall in your lap. The nearer you can 
get to your prospect the smaller he will be- 
come. Like trouble, the nearer you can ap- 
proach it the less formidable it is. Fear is 
your greatest enemy, and “What’s the 
use?" is the one phrase you should never 
use. If there is one thing I would urge 


“A Gem of Its Kind" 


-DAY, Sunday, I had the very good 
fortune to sit at home and enjoy your | 
magazine for February, 1918. This is, in 


magazine that has as yet come to my 
notice. The mechanical make-up of the 
book is wonderful, and the variety of 


portraits simply unbeatable. 
The article by Mr. Wright—' The 


Sword of Jesus"—is indeed worthy of our | 


| great novelist. It is a gem of its kind. | 


Your policy merits the well wishes of | 


| all lovers of good, clean reading. Your 
| choice of writers is a happy one, to say 


the least. H. A. J., Minnesota. 


A grave tooth danger — 


tender, relaxing gums 


YORRHEA, with 

a premature loss 
of teeth, is almost 
inevitable if you do 
not properly care for 
your gums, Here is 
the explanation: 

As you age the 
body tissuesnaturally 
relax. You see the 
evidence of this tis- 
sue-loosening in the 
neck It goes on in 
your gums too. As 
you grow older 


gum spot develop. Ir 
indicates Pyorrhea. 
Bleeding gums indi 
cate it, too. Imme- 
diately get Forhan's 
which positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea if used 
in time and used con- 
sitendy, — Forhan's 


Forhan's in addition 
will scientifical 


1f i 
has set in, 
re e 


193 oth Are., 
New York 


Send for 
Trial Tube Free 


Squab Book FREE 


FREE BOOK tells how to F 
te today. 


Indiana Squab Co., Dept. 1055, Terre Haute, Ind. 
7) | TEACH JI 4 
EI M UMMM Uf! 
BY MAIL 
I won World's First Prize for best course 


Make Your Job 


Pay More Too 


M's Mary Eprra BRD- 
ENER, à Maryland 
school teacher, earned $84 ex- 
tra in one month by taking 
care of the local me ely $y 
interests of The American Mag- 
panion, Every and Farm 

" and Fireside. She is only one 
of the many ambitious men and women who are 
adding largely to their incomes by the Crowell Plan 


Your Opportunity—Men and Women 


I have an opportunity for you too as our local 
representative on monthly salary and commission. 
Renewals will count the same as new subscriptions 
Write, without delay, to Chief of Staff, Dest 48 B. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Why I Like 
My Job 


FIRST PRIZE 


From a Woman Whose Hus- 
band Has Gone to War 


Y JOB is the same as that of the 
biggest portion of the women of 
the world: wife, mother, home- 


keeper. But I think I am safe in saying | 
artner’s chair in a firm | 
r. and Mrs. and family | 


that filling the 
composed of 
(which means being practical nurse, 
hygienic and food expert, financier, moral 
“ad spiritual adviser) is about the highest 
and most honored “job” that a woman 
can hold. (And I am not an “anti.”) 

But what I like in it is keeping the 
babies sweet and clean, which means 
hygiene, a practical knowledge of sickness 
and what to feed them; training their 
wonderful little minds, which means the 
knowledge and courage right, and all the 
other mother-wisdom we must acquire— 
and keeping their hearts pure and beauti- 
ful—to do which we must be real Chris- 
tians. 

Then the love and care to the partner 
in the firm, which not only includes the 
care of house and children but being wide- 
awake and well read enough really to be a 
partner. 

Then I like so very much the wonder- 
ful sense of power and accomplishment that 
comes from the smooth and frictionless 
running of the routine of our little house; 
its cleaning, baking, mending—all of these 
well done give me much pleasure, even 
the system to which our finances are sub- 
jected; all, every bit of it, I enjoy, and, 
much as some may call it merely drudgery, 
I call it “my profession." 

And its possibilities are so far-reaching: 
the training real folks for their life, the 
happiness of my partner, the contentment 
of us all. 

This has been my job for eight years, 
and I have liked to do it all. It used my 
brain to learn to do each part best—my 
hands to carry it out, and my heart to 
furnish the love that bound it into a home. 
And now the biggest, most wonderful 
possibility has come to me: My husband 
has been called to the colors, and for the 
present our little firm has moved to other 
quarters and a great part of the routine is 
1ot needed. But the wonderful opportu- 
nity is almost more than I can write about, 
ind yet I feel as if I must. My partner is 
'ar, oh, far away, but—when I get his 
etter saying, “Can you possibly know 
iow I look to you for understanding, in- 
ipiration, and sympathy, how much it 
neans to me?" do I write back that 
funny has the chickenpox, that I am so 
vorried, that I miss our home so, that I 
vant “him” to come back? Could I? 
“ould you? Oh, women of America! 
vow. strongly I feel that we, you and I, 
vill win this war just by being g/ad of our 
obs, and being glad we live where we do. 
ind by writing our boys and our partners 
hat we are proud of them, that Uncle 
iam was proud of them, too, or he would 


PME 


70.00 a mM 


| A Chance for You 
C Si in of men and women 


will increase their incomes 
this summer by introduc- 
ing The American Magazine. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
Every Week and Farm and Fire- 
side among their friends. Find 


| > 
' out about it and turn your 


spare time into money. Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 42 B 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“I Got the Job!” 


“Tm to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. 
boss said he had been watching all the men. 


been studying 


The 
When he found I had 


at home with the International Correspondence 


Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that I was bound to 
make good. Now we can move over to that house on Oakland Ave- 


nue and you can have a maid and take things easy. 


I tell you, Nell, 


taking that course with the I. C. S. was the best thing I ever did." 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for 
thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all 


over the world. 


In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and on rail- 


roads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the heads 
of older men, past those whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a job ahead of yoz that 
some man is going to be picked 
for. The boss can't take E 
When he selects the one to hold 
it he is going to choose a trained 
man with sound, practical 
knowledge of the work. Get 
busy right now and put yourself 
in line for that promotion. You 
can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 
just as nearly two million men 

ave done in the last twenty-five 
years, just as more than 100,000 
men are doing today. 


The first step these men took 
was to mark and mail this cou- 
pon. Make your start the same 
way—and make it right now. 


— — e -— TEAR OUT HERE — eee — — oe 


BOX 2291, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric hting and Rys. ADVERTISING 

Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 

Mechanical Draítsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Anto Repairing J()Spantsh 
Navigation on phono- 
AGRICULTURE Jeraph disks 
Poultry Raising ]Freneh 


Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R. 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


Name. 


Present 
Occupation ——_________ 


Street 
and No. 


ORy — — ——-———— _ Se 
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The favorite sampler 


in 1842” 


© 
S. F. W. & Sm 


Men who like their candy gifts to create more than the usual pleasure, 
with something of “surprise” added, are very apt to send the Sampler. 
Certainly few women can resist the quaint charm of its appeal, or the 
daintiness and originality of its sweets. 


The Sampler typifies Whitman’s—famous since 1842. Each dainty 
chocolate and confection in this unique assortment is a delightful 
“sample” of the quality which has won for Whitman’s a national 
reputation and a national vogue. 

The Sampler is sold by the leading drug stores (nearly everywhere) which 
are Whitman agents. One dollar the pound, or we will mail a Sampler to you 
postpaid on receipt of your order, if no agent is near you. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


YOUR BIT! 


“Every little bit added to what you've got 
Makes just a little bit more.” 


F that extra “little bit" would come in handy 

perhaps pay for your Liberty Bond—let us tell 
you how to get it, by introducing THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION, EVERY 
WEEK and Farm AND FIRESIDE right in your 
own neighborhood. 


Put in spare time and energy. 
Draw out cash commissions and bonus checks. 


To make your inccme grow, write at once to 


CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Desk 41 B 
381 Fourth Avenue .. New York City 


HOLCACACLEAACACACA ACA ACACACACAE | 
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not have called them to uphold his flag 
abroad, that they are doing right, as men 
never before had a better chance to do, 
that we love them with our whole hearts, 
and because of all this are content to wait 
here at home and do our every bit for the 
cause, and that we are not sad-eyed ani 
broken and worried, so that when they 
are so tired they won't want to come back 
to us, but are bright of eye, happy of face, 
brave and joyous of heart, so that they 
may know we are holding aloft for them à 
clear and wonderful light to go by, and 
by which they will so eagerly return. 

Oh, women! don't weep or fret or worry 
about our men. Uncle Sam is taking such 
care of their bodies! Can we do less for 
their hearts and souls? Never! When you 
write them—inspire them, cheer them on, 
encourage them. And they will come back 
to us as to a holy place, clean of body, lov- 
ing of heart, reverent of soul. 

MRS. F. DA P. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Why I Enjoy Being 
a Farmer 


MOTHER said I must be a preacher. 
Dad said I should be a doctor. But 
I said I would be a farmer, and I am. 
Mother still sighs over souls I might have 
saved. Dad sighs when he reads of suc- 
cessful surgeons. But I never sigh; I am 
content. 

Recently I heard a Chautauqua speaker 
say, in dead earnest, “Our cities are our 
greatest achievements. They hold the 
destiny of human progress within their 
limits. Within them are the things most 
worth-while.” Yes, sir, he said that! I 
laughed, superficial thoughts always amuse 
me. Human life and progress have always 
depended upon this job of mine and my 
brother farmers. That manure I spread 
upon the wheat yesterday means more to 
humanity than a dozen deals of finance. 
Stop the activities of a city and price 
would change. People would know want. 
maybe; but stop this job of farming and 
people would die. 

ou can juggle, remake, or revalue 
most any commodity these days, excep: 
soil. It takes years to make soil produc 
fully. Abuse it, and a century must pass be- 
fore it rebuilds. Stay close to it, id. it pays 
you well in dollars and well being. Money 
is a fine thing to have. In the city it bè- 
comes "hz" thing to have. In the country 
it takes its right position to other desir- 
able possessions. There is a satisfaction. 
feeling of well-being and contentment that 
comes that is more precious than dollar 

The spirit of a spring morning, the 
purity of scented air, the music of 2 
mocker, the green of the grass, the pnde 
of the producer, owner, these are things ! 
have never seen for sale in any store. 

Then in my job there is freedom from 
fear. I do not dread a cross boss, a chanz 
of business policy that makes me u» 
needed, a strike, a shut-down. I have > 
fear of new processes, market fluctuatic 
or killing competition. My job is to rame 
food for men and their animals, and I kno 
that always they must eat. Hard work. 
my job, of course itis. But there is a sen 
of joy in physical labor. 


Why I Like My Job 
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Then my job allows me time for the 
biggest responsibility I ever shouldered. 
This responsibility is my home, my wife, 
and two souls that we called out of the 
unknown. My job allows me to do my 
share in this responsibility. I know my 
kiddies, not as the wife says they are, but 
as I see them. I know nothing of traffic 
laws; but I maintain I can steer those two 
little tots, whose baby fists close around 
my finger, better than anyone else. My 
job gives me the time. our after hour 
they are with me. Stormy days are our 
own. 

I am making money. I have no boss. 
Agricultural school was my teacher, so I 
owe no debts of gratitude. I have perfect 
health; but sickness would not ruin me. 
I have time to read. I have time to know 
myself and my family. I have the world 
around me as God made it. I have the 
capacity to enjoy it as God intended. So 
I am satisfied with my job. It will be a 
good job just as long as men live, partly 
at least, by bread and meat. E. R. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 


I Think My Job is the 
Best in the State 


"T TEY, Mother! I’ve got the best job in 

town!” So said our high-school 
freshman one day last fall as he bounced 
in from his first day’s after-school job in 
the big store down-town. 

Every time I hear him say it, I smile 
and say to myself, “Keep it up, lad. I 
know just how you feel, for I have the best 
job in the state.” 

My job—hereinafter known as IT—is 
that of a civil engineer. It is a man’s size 
edition of the Boy Scout program. 

It takes me next to nature, human na- 
ture, Divine nature, and just nature. 

It enables me to rub up against every 
class and condition of men, from capital- 
ist to cow puncher, from President to 
peon—and be friends with them. 

It calls me into the inner sanctum of the 
hard-headed business man, and it sends 
me out to live for weeks and months with 
lumber-jacks or miners, rough, hardy, 
brave, shrewd and fair, red-blooded men 
from their boots up. 

It takes me into God’s great outdoors, 
into the quiet forest, beside the still 
waters. 

It has taken me to the backbone of 
great mountain ranges, and there I have 
stood silent before a magnificent pano- 
rama, feeling like a little speck of dust in 
the great scheme of things. Again I have 
felt the joy of breasting the elements with 
my blood coursing fast and a laugh on my 
ips. 

It is a healthy job. 

It is a well-balanced job. Much of it is 
in the open; some of it in the office. Some 
of it physical exertion, much of it brain 
work. 

It is pungent with the spice of infinite 
variety. One never knows where he is to 
go next. I lunch one day on a log in the 
woods, the next in a diner or a café or a 
well-appointed club, and end up the week 
with a sigh of real content as I kick my 
feet under my own home table. 

It develops initiative. The engineer is 


This armchair of Adam de- 
sign is constructed of solid 


arms. It has a loose pillow 
and Karpenesque spring 
cushion seat. 


burniiure 


be held in new regard when 


furniture which ne children perhaps treat 
with scant respect wil 
they are 5rown—the regard which comes from its 
enm ee wed s eras oof 
nd has the permanence ign, it will pass on 
froi them to their children—a treasured i 


Karpen Furniture 


is not likely to be discarded by any family. The 
reasons for its permanence are simple—sound materials, 
good workmanship, the best known design. Added to 
this is a markedly individual feature—the Karpenesque 
loose spring pni Cue 
dealer to tell you about this, and to 
beautiful Karpen desipns he carries. 
Send 14c for Book 115 
suites and single pi i 


possession. 


upholstery. Ask que zopa 
you the 


of Karpen Furniture, showing 
pieces in both modern and period designs, 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


. and Broad: 
Wabash Ave. at Eighth St. Sith Se, and Boos lway 


Are the chances 
25 to 1l — or 


2500 to —1 
against you ? 


TATISTICS show that one 

man out of every twenty-five 
with a college training or its 
equivalent wins success in a big 


ue 
nly one man out of twenty- 
five hundred without college 
training or its equivalent wins 
this big success. 


What are the odds in your favor? 


Blackstone Institute offers the 
equivalent of college training to the 
man who, because of lack of time or 
funds, is prevented from attending a 
resident law school. 

There is no question but that a man 
with training in Law is a hundred 
times better equipped for a successful 
business career than a man without 
equivalent training. 


YOU can learn Law in your 
spare time 

You should learn law. : No matter 
what your business—no matter what 
position you occupy or intend to oc- 
cupy, law training will make you a 
better, keener and more valuable ex- 
ecutive. You can learn the Modern 
American Law Course in the odds and 
ends of your time. 
The course is intensely interesting, 


written in a simple, understandable 
manner. The lectures and guides are 
distinguished by their directness and 
clarity of thought and are prepared by 
such men as Ex-President Taft, Hon. 
John B. Winslow, George P. Souther- 
land, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Joseph E. Davies 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
eighty other men of the same standing. 


Places of power await 
Law- Trained men 


The largest corporations, the largest 
mercantile houses, the largest businesses 
of all kinds, are headed by men who have 
grounded themselves in the fundamental 
principles of Law. 

Law.Trained men are rapidly advanced 
to positions of power at large salaries, be- 
cause such men can be trusted to guide 
aright, to advise and judge accurately be- 
cause they know—because their law train- 
ing qualifies their minds to act with mathe- 
matical precision, insuring method, reason, 
prudence, SAFETY. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 
** The Law- Trained Man’’ 


. Our new 118-page book tells how easy 
it is for a man to learn law in his spare 
time. It completely describes the Modern 
American Law Course and Service and 
gives full particulars of the organization, 
the staff and the special lecturers. 

If you would multiply your chances for 
REAL success—if you would be the one 
man out of twenty-five instead of one out of 
twenty-five hundred, send in the coupon be- 
low. Your request obligates you in no way. 

Get further information. Write today. 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 25, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Business Position,.......sccscccesscececcececesseese 
Address o. iseo qao Cevccccccvercccccecs 

City State 
Check 


withX For Business [ ] Adm. to Bar ( 1 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men. 
Dept. 25, 608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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F you want a Garden Hose 
„strong enough to stand the 
highest pressure — 


Tough enough to take the 
hard knocks— 
Light enough to be dragged about 


easily and with enough live rubber 
in it to last several years, buy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


en Ot eee UP EET 


The hose that can’t kink. 


No other moulded hose will give 
you the same kind of service. 


lt is made 5$" with 34" connections 
in 25 or 50 ft. lengths, or your dealer 
can cut it for you any length you 
wish, because it is made in con- 


tinuous lengths of 250 and 500 feet. 


Your dealer has it. Ask him. 
Send a 3c stamp for our practical 
booklet,“ Making the Garden Grow.” 
You'll like it. Address Dept. A. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge Mass. 


5 NEF CS 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENM. 
and beautiful specimens, all Free. 

name elegantly written a ca 

enclose stamp ". W. TAMBLYN, 
450 Ridge Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


"ise, 


Study Law. Big Opportunities. 
Colleze, Business and Bar Ex. 
Review Courses. Wonderful, 
easy method. Send for 25th an- 
nual Catalog and Special Offer. 
Chicago Corres. School of Law 
616 Reaper Block, Chicago, IIl. 


S Whysfend $25 ormore for a Vibrator when you 

can rent a new, never used V\TAPULSFE: 
complete with all attachments, for a few cents a week 
Keepit as long or short a period as wish, Same latest 
model doctors and nurses use in daily A rite for 
terms and FREE copy of the remarkable Health book, 
“ The Vital Impulse.” 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 611 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


« HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 


, Chicago 


12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 10! 


often far out of reach of the man higher up 
and must make his decisions without help 
or advice. 

It develops ingenuity. My favorite 
motto has come to be, “There is always 
more than one way to skin a cat." No two 
jobs of engineering present the same prob- 
lems in the same way. The solution of 
them must be new. The books do not tell 
it. One must dig up a new way every day. 

It promotes precise thinking. Figures 
never lie, and the engineer deals constantly 
with figures. His tools are instruments of 

recision. He is trained to differentiate 
borecen fractions of a minute on a circle 
of a few inches, thousandths of a foot on a 
line of levels, hundredths of an inch on a 
sheet of drafting paper. Loose observa- 
tions cannot be tolerated. He gets the 
habit of exact truth. 

l like it for the chance to mold. the 
characters of the brainy, brawny, young 
live wires that come under my tutelage 
for a time, and to send them on to bigger 
things. 

But, best of all, it provides a job with 
me for my boys. The greatest single bene- 
fit to me in my boyhood was the chance to 
tramp the woods with my civil engineer 
father. My boys, since they were ten 
years old, have gone on trips with me, 
have taken their place on the crew, have 
learned how to do things with their hands 
and their brains. We have grown up to- 
gether. If I can pass on to my sons some 
of the calm, inflexible nature of that old 
grandfather—that grand old father— 
some of his sturdy purpose in life, then I 
shall have shown cause why I like my job. 

P. P. L. 


FOURTH PRIZE 

My Boss is So Friendly —We 
All Like to Work for Him 

“WEY I Like My Job?” Because my 


boss says every morning: “Hello, 
Old Top, how are you to-day?” 

Because my boss hasn't got a lot of 
rules that keep a fellow's nose down to the 
grinding-stone, but lets me use my own 
judgment in lots of matters. "It's up to 
you, Old Top," he says. “All I'm con- 
cerned about is, keep the business boom- 
ing and the customers satisfied." So I am 
able to use my own plans, schemes and 
system. The result is I am never in a rut, 
but am constantly on the alert for original 
things. 

Because, when things go wrong, my 
boss doesn't swear and tear around in 
front of the men working with me. In- 


stead, he says, just as cheerful as if he 
were going to raise my pay, "Come into 
the office a minute, Bill. I want to get 
your advice on a thing or two." Then he 
goes over the trouble with me just as cool 
and kind, shows me where the mess can 
be straightened out, and says he know: 
things like that are apt to happen to 
everybody. You bet they don't happen to 
me the second time. 

Once, when I was worried a lot abou 
a serious sickness of my wife, and had 
been up nights and was irritable and cross, 
I cost the house a first-class customer. 
The man went away mad as a March hare. 
I went to my boss and resigned. “Tut- 
tut," he said; “it’s your nerves, Old Top, 
not you. Here's fifty; and take your wife, 
and run up to a resort in the woods for 
two weeks." I cried like a jabbering adiot: 
but one of the first things I did was to 
steal away from that woods resort and 
see that mad customer and explain thing: 
to him. He came back with a smile, like 
an old friend, and gave me the biggest 
order of his career. 

Because my boss appreciates things | 
do to help the business. “That’s fine" 
“That’s great, Old Top!” “Say, I must tell 
the rest of the department heads about 
that." “Landed that old grouch for that 
big order, eh ?—well, you just knock off to- 
morrow and go to the ball game." Thes 
are some of the things my boss says when 
things go good with me. I love him for 
thinking to say them in the midst of the 
heap of work he has. 

Because, when my little boy died, my 
boss cancelled a big business engagement, 
lost a big order, and acted as a bearer at 
the funeral. I didn't have to ask him. 
“Td love to do it,” he said when he came 
to the house to extend his sympathy. 

Because my boss does all of these thing: 
for every one of the sixty odd employees 
in his establishment. He owns a big 
wholesale dry-goods house. He is a friend 
to every employee. We are Bill, Tom, 
pa Mame, Jennie, Shorty, Skinny, 

atty, and all similar things to him. We 
don't have to ask him for more pay. “Your 
department did great last year," he says. 
"and there's a little more in the pay en- 
velope for all of you." He teaches us en- | 
thusiasm. He inspires us with energy. He 
is a leader, not a driver. He is a comrade. 
not a boss. He buys Liberty bonds; so do 
we. He helps the Red Cross; so do we. He 
has a wife and four children, and he loves 
his home. He is a good man, a human 
man, a man who goes right to your heart 
and stays there. We’d all die for him, and 
hence it isn’t a bit of trouble to live and 
work for him and help him make his busi- 
ness the biggest and best in the whol 
community. M. F. S. 


A Magazine Full of Interesting and Encouraging Things 


HE American MacaziNE was left 
lying on a counter in the store of which 
I am head salesman. I picked it up and, 


| upon running through its pages, my eyes 


fell on the words, “How I Advertised 
Myself into a Better Job." The words 
impressed me, so I took the magazine 
home with me. I sat up late that night 
reading some of the most interesting and 


| encouraging things by interesting people I 


have ever read in any magazine. 


I awoke this morning with a nes 
determination to try for a better position 
with better salary, which I know I am 
qualified to fill. And if I succeed I sh: 
owe my thanks to THe AMERICAN Maci- 
ZINE, its editor and writers. 

Pardon this intrusion upon your time. 
but I just wanted you to know about 
the help that I have received from Tx: 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

R. R. G., Nevada. 


Why I Married Before Going to War 


Why I Married 
Before Going to War 


(Continued from page 33) 


the young lady,” he said, offering me his 
hand. “But I know she will be brave." 

I thought of that after I got out of 
the office. The whole thing sounded like 
a farce. To talk of Edith’s being brave, 
for instance, when the whole thing would 
be over—it was right there I got my 
head out of the clouds and came down 
to earth. Suppose it shouldn’t be over! 
Suppose it went on and on! Suppose I 
did go to France! The idea had got into 
my head and it stuck. 

It had got into Edith’s head, too. She 
was waiting for me that evening, white- 
faced and red-eyed. 

“Oh, Lee,” she said, and began to cry. 
I took her in my arms and petted and 
soothed her, but we didn’t talk much. 
There didn’t seem to be much to talk 
about. That marriage in June and the 
little house I had planned, and the rest, 
all faded suddenly, and all the foreground 
I could see was a gray blank with a trench 
suddenly looming up in it and a lot of men 
running at me with their bayonets ex- 
tended. It was what might be called a 
deep blue evening. 


THE camp to which I went was not far 
from my home, so I got back for a week- 
end pretty often. The night before I went 
our friends gave a dinner for three of us 


who were going away together. While I. 


was dressing I had a lot of trouble with my 
tie, and that kept Edith constantly in my 
mind, because im often tied them for me. 
Suddenly it came to me that I wanted 
Edith as I had never wanted her before, 
that my love for her was not a calm and 
placid affection, as I had supposed, but 
something fierce and vital. 

“I wish we were married!" I said food 

I didn't wish it in the way you might 
think or in only that way. It wasn't the 
physical possession of the woman I seemed 
to crave. I wanted something to leave at 
home, something nearer and dearer than 
I had ever possessed, something to hold 
on to tight in my thoughts. 

That night Edith looked softer and 
lovelier than I had ever seen her. With 
her white gown, and her brown hair shin- 
ing, and her eyes lit with that wonderful 
light that seems to come into wornen's 
eyes when tears are not far away, she was 
lovely enough to make absence from her 
seem a pretty hard trial! One of the other 
fellows leaving, Harry Ridder, was mar- 
ried. I caught myself watching them all 
evening. Later, when the affair broke up, 
the Ridders passed us on the way out. 

“Now, Edith,” said Mrs. Ridder, “re *'re- 
member our men will be together. Yoa 
must come and see me.” 

“TIl come," said Edith. 

"She's going to teach school again," she 
added as the Ridders went on. “She’s 
rented the house and gone to live with her 
mother." She turned to me quickly with 
the first touch of passion I had ever seen 
in her. 

“I wish you were my man!” she said. 
“T wish we were married!” 


*When my complexion was red, rough and 
unsightly, I was so ashamed that I never en- 
joyed myself. I imagined that people avoided 
me—perhaps they did! But the regular use of 
Resinol Soap—with a little Resinol Ointment 
just at first—has given me back my clear, 
healthy skin." 


Try Resinol Soap a week, and you will know 
why you will want it the year round. The 
soothing, healing Resinol medication in it re- 
duces the tendency to blotches and oiliness, 
soothes irritated pores, offsets the effects of 
neglect or improper treatment, and brings out 
the real beauty of the complexion, giving 
Nalure the chance she needs to make red, 
rough skins white and soft. 


Are You Stagnating? 


fou ke osing ground; are you dropping back, 
Are? forging ahead? You know that energy is 
essential to efficiency. This is a business age, 
a forceful, live, vigorous age and every 
phase base of human effort is measured along 
ese lines. You cannot achieve success un- 
fess you have personal eu. Cultivate this 
power—Go out after it—Gain strength and 
with it will come health. These two are 
Waren develop one and you gain the other. 
ith health and re ngth, you are better able 
to gain qeccens in whatever form you con- 
sider such 
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meets 


bod; that store 
secretions ‘necessary to robust fos: will 
be invigorated: your mental activity will be 


increased; your energy augmented; you wibo 
a live factor in whatever sphere you may 


Be Physically Fit and Mentally Able 
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Lionel Strongfort 
Physical and Health Specialist 
483 Park Bldg. Newark, New Jersey 
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And think how needlessly | suffered 


with a poor complexion before | discovered 


Kesinol Soap 


This same purity, and 
soothing, healing medica- 
tion also adapt Resinol Soap 
to the care of the hair, and 
of a baby's tender, easily- 
irritated skin. 


Resinol Soap is not artificial- 
ly colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to Resinol medi- 
cation, which doctors prescribe 
so widely in their treatment of 
skin and scalp affections. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all 
druggists and most dealers in toilet 
goods. For a sample cake, free, 
with miniature box of Resinol 
Ointment, write to Dept. 59-B, 
Resinol Chem. Co. , Baltimore, Md. 
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No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor — the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Itscon- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is tosupport and 
protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, a sample copy on re- 
quest. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 


A most remarkable invention. No elec- 
tricity, wires or springs. 1918 Improved 
patented models. Runs 8 hours for a 
cent on kerosene. Quiet— Convenient. 
Brings genuine comfort and satisfaction. 
Ideal for the sick. A proved success. 
4th season.. Increase your efficiency. 
Every home and office should have one. 
T Yonder Fan. Two Models. Threo 
BE WELL. KEEP COOL. 
Breeze Motor, 550 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


In Nationa 


TM fa y d d 

ease, efficienc i 
and long a Saul’ men's wear shops 
The high grade from coast to coast. 


webbing gives a & 25c 35c 50c 


firm, resilient and 
soomoruble hald. y M. 


Boston Garter| 


Service 


It was what I had been wishing myself, 
and yet I stammered: “But—but—we 
couldn't." 

"Of course not," 
away. 


AFT ER I went to camp I didn’t go 
home for three weeks. In the mean- 
time I wrote Edith and with a kind of 
heroic sentimentality went over the rea- 
sons why we must not get married. It 
was taking too much of a chance. . . . I 
might be killed, and the thought of Edith 
a widow at that age was unbearable. . 

I had no right to put her in such a posi- 
tion. might be wounded in some 
awful way and then I would be a burden 
on her... . And, anyhow, the war would 
soon be over, and we could be married 
then. 

“Tf I didn’ t care so much for you,” I 
concluded, “I would marry you. But I 
can’t.” 

I felt like a real martyr after I sent that 
letter, but Edith never answered it at all. 
She wrote—but just news and small talk. 
I was offended at first, but supposed that 
my eloquence had silenced her and that 
the matter had ended. But when I went 
home on leave that first time, I had hardly 
kissed Edith before she said: 

“Lee, I want to talk to you about that 
letter I did not answer." Edith had not, 
up to that time, been a self-assertive kind 
of girl, but she spoke now with a decision 
that rather took me aback. 

“I couldn't answer that letter," she 
said. "I wanted time to think. And the 
more I thought, the more it seemed to me 
you hadn't considered my side of the thing 
at all. At least, not from my point of 
view. It isn't easy to tell—" She paused 
and took a long breath. 

"Lee," she went on ra pidly, * *you say I 
may be a widow. But I’ve been reading 
up on this war since you left and J think 
I'm more likely to be an old maid! If I don't 
marry you the chances are I won't marry 
at all. 1 don't say I couldn't love anyone 
else. I don't know. But maybe men are 
going to be mighty scarce, Lee, and I may 
not find anyone worth loving except some- 
body as old as father. And you say the 
war will soon be over. Lee, I don't believe 
that!" 

“Neither do I,” I said. It was the first 
time I had admitted it. 

"And then you say you may be a 


said Edith, turning 


cripple. Well, what are you going to do if. 


you are? Your father and mother are old; 
you can't expect them to take care of you 
all your life. You say you couldn't be a 


burden on me. Well—what will you be— 


a public charge? If you've got to be a 


burden on someone, and I want you for 


my burden, what have you to say about 
it?” 

She came over and stood by me. 

“Pll take you, burden and all," she 
said in a low tone. I was moved as I had 
not been in my whole life. But I didn’t 
want to seize her and kiss her—I wanted to 
cry. 

“I wish you'd give me time to think a 
little," I said. Jest supposing,” I went 


on, after a pause, “that there was no ob- 


jection but that, that I would rather have 
you take care of me—if you want to—than 


ea ı public charge. How would you man- 


age? 
“You would get a pension,” she said 
quickly. "And this very week I am be- 


“Yes, Sir—here’s last year’s bills, 
here’s this year’s—and here’s what 
makes the difference. 
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FUSES 


80% 


They can be used over | 
and over affording posi- 
tive protection to all 
electrical circuits. An 
f inexpensive “Drop Out” 
f Renewal Link instantly 
restores a blown Econ- 
omy Fuse to its original 


cut annual 
fuse main- 
tenance cost 


efficiency. 
At Leading Electrical Jobbers 
and ers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. Chicago, U.S.A. 
Also made in Canada at Montreal 


SHORTHAND 


World’s Greatest System 


Easy—Speedy—Practical. Boyd Syllabic System— 
Bk revised. New Principle no "shading"—no 
' lines—no “‘cold notes. 100 to 150 words a 
DIA guaranteed. Learned at home in 30 days. Best 
System for Civil Service. Touch og pevriung FREE. : 


Send today, for Catalog and Special 
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O8 WOULD you like to do as Mrs. Fannie Jones does 
out in Missouri? She represents us during her spare 
time and earns $12.00 to $20.00 a month extra. 

With Your Present Income 
you are perhaps just getting along. But “just getting 
along" doesn't include the little luxuries you or your 
family would enjoy once in a while. A “just getting 
along” wage won't pay for your Liberty Bond or Red 
Cross work, or a lot of other things. It is possible to 

Earn $5.00 a Week More 

right from the start, introducing Woman’s Home Com- 
PANION, Tum AMERICAN MaGazine, Every WEEK and 
Fans AND Fimesipe. If you have some spare time and 
can use more money, fill out and mail the coupon below 
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Why I Married Before Going to War 
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ginning on a course in business, Lee, 
to fit myself for some definite work. 
Whether you come back, or marry me or 
not, I am going to get to work.” 

* And your father is willing?" 

“Lee,” she said patiently, “things are 
moving very fast. Pon girl I know who 
is not rich is preparing to work. Many rich 
ones are preparing, too; only they will 
work without pay." 

“Well,” I ptt “I think you know I 
want to marry you, Edith. But, I’ve got 
to think it over.” 


O WE let it pass that trip, and I went 
MJ back to camp with nothing decided. 
But now we began writing about mar- 
riage. Neither of us could get away from 
it. I talked with the men in camp. Lots 
of them were married, and some of them 
had small children. 

< wife gets more money from me 
now than she did when I was supposed to 
support her,” said one of our corporals. 
“I'm an engineer, and as I was generally 
away from home on new construction 
work, she lived with her parents. Now 
she gets half my pay, eighteen dollars, a 
fifteen-dollar allowance from the Govern- 
ment and a ten-dollar one for the boy, for- 
ty-three dollars a month. If I die during 
the war she gets my ten thousand insur- 
ance, and if I am hurt she gets, or I get, 
varying amounts, all pretty liberal. I fig- 
ure we could be a good deal worse off.” 

I found that all the married men had 
followed this plan. It didn't sound any 
too good to me, until a chap named Green, 
one of the boys who was making a record 
for himself as a soldier, put it this way; 

“I didn't want my father and mother to 
take my wife and little girl," he said. “It 
seemed like shifting my burdens onto 
iU But my father came to me and 
said: 

“< Boy, I'm too old to do any fighting. 
Don't cheat me of what I can do.’’ 

That was a new view to me. If Edith 
became my wife, it had seemed to me her 
father ought to stop supporting her. But 
if, like Cea olks, her father and 
mother wanted to, as their "bit"—why, 
that was different. Maybe they did. I 
wrote her about it, and she put it up to 
her folks and I put it up to mine. They 
both answered promptly. Of course 
Edith was welcome, they said. Of course 
they would be glad to have her, but— 
there it wasl—did we think it wise? 
Hadn't we better wait until the war 
ended? and so on. By this time Edith 
and I had got by the conventionalities and 

reliminaries. We were down to brass tacks. 

hen we met again both of us were pre- 
pave for plain, honest talking. It was 

ovember then, and after Edith had met 
me at the station we took a long walk up 
the river road. When we stopped on the 
edge of a woods and sat on a log there, 
Edith said: 

“Lee, let’s have this thing out! You 
know as well as I do why people think we 
should not marry now.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Its because we might have a baby, 
isn't it?" 

“Yes,” I said again. 

“Well,” said Edith, “that’s why I want 


to get married.” 

o bomb ever thrown at me in the 
trenches is going to give me a greater 
shock than her saying that. hen I 


looked up at her I was stirred by the con- 
sciousness that we were going, at last, to 
come to each other with absolute frank- 
ness and trust. 

“Tve grown up, Lee," Edith went on. 
“A few months ago I couldn’t bear to 
think of anything but being engaged. But 
since you've been away I’ve wanted, first, 
to be married; and then—then this other. 
I'l tell you why: We'll need men, and 
women too, when the war ends. Oh, no! 
I'll be honest! It isn’t that. It’s just that 
I've got a right to live, Lee, if I am willing 
to pay the price. If I want all that life 
can give to me, if I want you and a baby, 
even at the price of war and all that it 
brings; if I am willing to work for my man 
and my child, if necessary; and if I am 
young and strong and able to do it—then 
have. you, or has anyone, the nght to deny 
me? 

She drew herself up proudly and stood 
erect, facing me. I thought I had loved a 
sweet little girl. And I found myself 
bewildered before the ideas and the pur- 
poses of a full grown woman. Why, I felt 
a half-baked boy beside her! 

It got cold, but we didn't know it. I 
don't think we said anything more than 
I have already set down, only we said it 
differently. And the more we talked the 
more I loved and reverenced this wonder- 
ful woman of mine, who had grown so fast 
and had come so far in the few months 
past. And in the end she convinced me. | 
had only one stipulation. 

“Tf the families are willing to help take 
care of you in any event," I said, **we will 
but we must—tell them before 


We got them together that night and 
I did the telling as frankly as I have told 
it here. There was a dead silence when I 
ek finished, and finally Edith's father 
said: 

"But, ‘Lee my boy, don't you think 
that Edith—" 

"Now, Dad," said Edith, *it really 
amounts to this: If we have a baby, and 
Lee is hurt, and I can't support them both 
with whatever allowance the Government 
gives me, will you help?" 

“Well, if he doesn’t, I will!" said Edith's 
mother. “I’ve brought up five children; 
I guess I can stand another without mak- 
ing much fuss about it." 

“But—but—” sputtered my dear old 
dad, growing red in the face, “aren’t you 
two young people rather previous—” 

“Looking too far ahead!” sighed Mother. 

" And if we didn’t,” said Edith gently, 
"you would all blame us for not looking 
ahead, you know." 


WE WERE married the next morning. 
The ordinary couple receives enough 
advice, heaven knows! But we got it mul- 
tiplied by ten. My aunt Ella expressed 
the general attitude when she said: 
“Well, I think you're terribly reckless! 
But I suppose you know your own busi- 


‘ness best.’ 


We thought we did. We still think so. 
We have managed very well. Although 
the baby, so dreaded by others, lost no 
time in deciding to come to us, Edith has 
been in good health, has finished her busi- 
ness course, and is doing a little work for 
her father. She is living where she has 
always iived, and the government al- 
lowance and my allotment have been 
sufficient to relieve her father of her sup- 


Let Margaret Owen 


Margaret Owen, World’s Ch 
and four times winner of the International 
Typewriting Contest says: “lack of accuracy 
and speed are the greatest handicaps to hig 
salaries.” In her work, 


“The Secret of 
Typewriting Speed” 


she teaches you how to overcome the faults 
and difficulties that hold you back, and how 
you can equal her remarkable speed of , 143 
words a minute for one hour. As the 
leader in her profession she teaches every- 
thing you should know about typewriting. 

Her exercises show you the proper posture 
of the body and hands—how to cultivate 
flexibility and lightness of touch. By follow- 

| ing the methods that made her such a remark- 
able suecess you too can become a proficient, [| 
supertrained typist, having a speed from 80 to 
135 words a minute and 


ion Typist 


Increase Your Sal 
to $25 to $50 a Week 


Such pas a as filing, indexing, business 
systems and office methods are also covered, 
enabling you to develop into a private 
secretary or other executive position. 
You will find your work easier, more quickly 
accomplished and more pleasant. 

. Thousands of stenographers are now study- 
ing Miss Owen's method, continuing their 
training while working. No large enroll- f 
ment fees; no new system tolearn. Simply 
start just as you are. 

1f you want to get ahead quicker—to earn a big- 
ger as an expert—you must systematize 
your ability. Miss Owen's work teaches you how. [| 
it is the most thorough, practical and easy to learn || 
and follow. The demand for expert typists exceeds ff 
the supply; now is the time to prepare yourself, for || 
betterment in your nt tion or el here. | 

You can secure Miss Owen's valuable work of 
158 pages for $1.00. Send for your copy today; you 
risk nothing. If it is not what you e 
ly return the work and your money will be 

nded. Order today. 


FORBES & CO., 404 COMO BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORBES & CO., 404 Como Bldg., Chicago, lll. , 

Please send me a copy of Miss Owen's work, '"The 
Secret of rr ypewritt Speed," for which I enclose 
$1.00. If Ido not find it what I want I will return it 
wisn ave days and you are to return my money 
promptly. 
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A R M Dairy, grain, fruit, poul- 
ocean fronts. Stock, tools 


and crops often included to settle quickly. Write 

nearest office for complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
bargains in many states. K. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 5, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Omaha. 


ALL STAINS REMOVED 
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Li uid Easily applied with cotton and is harm- 
iq less. Try it. Leaves healthful, beautiful, 
Toothwhite natural color. Send 35c, ps or 

coins, for special trial bottle today. 
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Special low prices 


Dutch Bulbs 


Good only until June Ist 
- Order Now! 


small outlay of time and 
money, an abundance 

flowers in the house from = 
December until Easter, and = 
in the garden from earliest = 
spring until the middle of May. 
= Today Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in 
Holland, in enormous quantities, and sold at very low 
prices. Usually they cost double before reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving. get a superior quality of Bulbs 
not usually to be Did at any price in this country, 
and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

DARWIN TULIPS—We can now supply the magnifi- 
cent and high priced Darwin Tulips at a great reduc- 
tion. They are sensational in their beauty and should be 
included in every garden. They last for many years. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than June Ist, as we 
import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for 
until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. (Ref- 
erences required from new customers.) 


A FEW PRICES Per 100 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - - - $4.50 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - - - 2.00 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Mixed 2.50 
Double Daffodils - - - - - 3.25 
Narcissus Empresas (Monsters) 4.00 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - - 4.00 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 1.25 
For prices on smaller quantities see our import price 
list, the most comprehensive catalog of Bulbs pub- 
lished, which may be had for the asking. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 345 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Your garbage can should be just 
as unnoticed and just as sanitary 

- as the rain spouts on your house. 
Witt’s meets these requirements. 
It won’t rust and won’t dent. Made 
of heavy galvanized, corrugated 
steel—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. It outlasts two ordinary cans. 
Witt’s lid fits air-tight. Keeps odors 
in; keeps dogs, rats, flies out. Buy 
Witt’s for your home. It saves 
you money. Write for þooklet and 
name of nearest Witt 
dealer. 


THE WITT 
CORNICE CO. 


| port. I have made over to her my savings 


| 


as a rainy day fund. She is likely to stay 
where she is, although my mother is will- 
ing to take her at any time. Among 
them all she is not likely to suffer. 

By the time this is in print I shall in 
all probability be in France. I am lucky if 
I can stay even to see our baby. And 
there is the unknown future facing us. 
But Edith, radiant in her happiness, seems 
to face it without fear. And although I 
have a qualm or two still, I doubt whether 


if | could go back to last autumn | should 
hesitate as long as I did. For Edith and 
I have grown up. We are no longer play- 
ing, as we did in the days when Edith was 
afraid to hear martiage spoken of because 
she was “perfectly happy" just being en- 
gaged. 

War makes one grow up at a mighty 
high rate of speed. And as a man, full 
grown, I believe I had the right to marry 
the woman who was willing to pay the 
price and marry me. 


“DRAFTED,” the story of a lonely little boy and his adored 
puppy, will make you hesitate between smiles and tears when 
you read it in “The American Magazine" next month. There 
will be nothing but smiles, however, for the puppy's por- 
trait, whichlyou will find on the cover. Itisanother of the delight- 
ful dog pictures by J. Knowles Hare which have been so popular 


What Makes the Tired Business 
Man Tired? 


(Continued from page 49) 


The physician enters the room and pre- 
dicts a speedy recovery, and immediately 
the patient feels better. 

A soldier who admires his command- 
ing officer has been put through a terrific 
forced march and falls “exhausted” to the 
ground. The commanding officer comes 
down the line, explains the necessity of 
marching twelve miles farther, and the 
soldier springs to his feet and is off! 

Imagine! Think! Harbor the idea! 
Ideation is the spring of your daily life. 
Is the spring to be muddy or clear, stag- 
nant or flowing? Begin to-day to con- 
vince yourself that you are not “worn out.” 

Joseph M. Flannery of Pittsburgh, the 
man who manufactures and sells to-day 
twice as much radium as all the other 
radium-producers in the world put to- 
gether, was forty years old before he 
even began to look for the process of 
extracting radium from the carnotite 
ores he had found in the West. 

R. J. Reynolds, whose tobacco company 
does millions and millions of dollars’ 
worth of business every year, rode into 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, one morn- 
ing from the mountains on a barebacked 
mule with a capital of less than two 
dollars and a half. 

When Edison began his career, his 
superiors laughed at his “wild ideas" 
until they were purple in the face. He 
was "nothing but a telegraph operator." 


What could he do? He showed them. 

Think. Make your brain work. Dis- 
cipline your thoughts. That is will power 
and the creation of will power. It is also 
the creation of character. “As he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” Wish for the most 
important thing in the world of business, 
the opportunity to work hard. The rea- 
son a successful man keeps on being suc- 
cessful is that he has learned that he can 
manage his own thinking machinery. 
If a man is not full of *pep" and snap. 
it is because he has shunned day after 
day opportunities for exerting himself. 
He has kept on wanting not to do things. 

The thing^that makes the “tired busi- 
ness man" tired is his belief that he is 
tired. Believe the contrary. There have 
been times when you worked all day and 
all night on a stretch. It did not kill you. 

Work itself, as the modern business 
world is organized, cannot possibly *'tire 
out" the man of average normal health. 
If it could, Edison would have been dead 
at the age of thirty-five, Bell would never 
have produced the telephone, Henry Ford 
would not be now a king of the automobile 
business, Herbert C. Hoover would not be 
controlling and directing the nation's 
food supply to-day, Woodrow Wilson 
would be in a sanitarium, and General 
Pershing would be taking a “rest cure” 
instead of commanding American soldiers 
in France. 


*Pith, and Nothing but Pith" 


GEVERAL months ago a friend in To- 
\J ronto sent me a copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN MacaziNE. As I opened the package 
and glanced casually at the journal for 
the first time, my thought was, “ An- 
other of those American monthlies: 
two thirds pulp to one-third pith." 

But as I turned over the pages of this 
particular journal, I became interested 
in an article. It gripped me, so of course I 
said to myself: “This is too good to 


devour at one meal. I'll read a portion 
now, and the rest at another time." I find 
this method of reading anything worth 
while a great help to assimilation. Sub- 
sequently I read all, and my verdict 1s, 
* Pith, and nothing but pith, from begin- 
ning to end." The perusal of a story by 
William Dudley Pelley actually brought 
tears to my eyes. It all seemed so real- 
istic, which is surely some tribute to the 
author's skill C. P. Culliford. Ontario. 
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CICO* Paste 


Prevents Waste 


When you buy CICO it's 
ready for instant use and it stays 
ready. You never have to throw 
half of it away because it gets 
hard and dried. As long as 
there's any paste left it's usable. 

You'll find a score of ways of using 
this handy, economical paste—so always 
keep CICO in your home and office. 
No mussy water well to fill. No trouble 


with the brush ever getting stiff and 
lumpy. 


Remember, CICO sticks best when 
spread thin. 
At your Stationer’s 


The Carter’s Ink Company 
Boston Chicago New York ^ Montreal 


Also Manufacturers of 
Carter’s Typewriter Rib- 
bons and Carbons. Send 


for free Carbon Sample. 
«p 1 “Sy-ko” 


Let the children 
have CICO in 
their playroom. 


any class of 
ans- 
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eatertafamenta, pon the Hi 
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NEW VAMPING CARD 
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= Persons ha ty 1 pie System t 
- Ed neod ot deepal’ for with tke 


aid of our new VAMPING , you can at once Vamp away to 
thousands of ANPING s Time, ete., etc. to 
a Professional Musician. No knowledge of music required. “After 


using it a few times, you will be able to dispense with the aid of the 
Oma ke au $4 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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The Making of 
George Groton 
(Continued from page 53) 


how my income had risen year by year. 

There followed copies of letters that had 
come to me at various times from men 
whose names stood for something. And, 
last of all, a page in which we took the 
most satisfaction, and which we headed 
“Mistakes.” Under that heading I stated 
briefly what I thought to be the principal 
weaknesses in my career up to due and 
what I hoped to do and to be in a new job. 


ON THE following morning I reported 
early at the office of each newspaper. 
and discovered that I had received not one 
single reply. 

The second day I reported again for an- 
swers, but this time a little later in the 
morning and with considerably less hope. 
I was handed three envelopes. They bore 
the letter heads of small concerns, none of 
them the kind of companies I had dreamed 
about. 

On the third morning there were four 
letters. And one of them carried the name 
of the largest bank in New York. Eagerly 
I tore it open. It read: 


Dear Sir: Mr. Fosmire will be glad to ex- 
amine the book mentioned in your advertise- 


ment. Yar truly yours, 
CHARLES MERRINGTON, Secretary. 
Fosmire! Hobart Fosmire, one of the 


best known names in America, the man 
who had made his bank an international 
institution, who had picked more unknown 
young men and built them up into big suc- 
cesses than any other man ın the Street. 
I wrote to Mr. Fosmire’s secretary the 
best, most direct letter I knew how to 
write, took it over to the Waldorf and had 
it typewritten, and entrusted it, with a 
copy of my book, to the tender mercies of 
a messenger boy. 

Two other likely-looking inquiries ar- 
rived the following morning, and I an- 
swered them in the same way. On Thurs- 
day when I went down to breakfast I 
found in my letter box at the Y. M. C. A. 
a note from Merrington. 

Mr. Fosmire would see me at twelve- 
twenty that day. 

My first impulse when writing my letter 
of application had been to let the answer 
come to the Waldorf. But on second 
thought I decided against even such a 
harmless bit of pretense as that. I was go- 
ing to start this time by dealing in perfect 
candor with myself and all the world. So 
I had added a footnote to the letter saying: 


P. S. While this is written on Waldorf paper, 
it is only because the Waldorf has a public 
stenographer. Iam staying atthe Fifty-seventh 
Street Y. M. C. A. I believe in living well when 
money is coming in; when it's a case of every- 
thing going out and nothing coming in, my 
motto is *down with the overhead." 


At twelve-fifteen promptly I stepped 
out of the elevator and through the 
door marked “President.” A boy took 
my card, and a moment later a young man 
who introduced himself as Mr. Merrington 
came out. 


ERE 


| 
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Improve Your Voice 


Send now forinformation on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal orzans. (Used at home.) Makes weak, 
harsh and husky voices strong and clear. Special at- 
tention to stammering and lisping. Recommended by 
greatest singers of Europe. No matter how hope- 
less your case may seem, send for literature. 


i for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Toda and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1055, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Invalid Wheel Chairs at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 


We are the only makers of 
Invalid Chairs selling direct 
to the user. Send for our large 
free Catalog E showing many styles. 
FRANK S. BETZ CO. 
Hammond, Indiana 
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Experts in 


ELECTRICITY 
are getting 
BIG PAY 


You will find in HAWKINS 
GUIDES just what you need 
to know about electricity. In 
simple everyday language— 
complete, concise, to the point. 
Text arranged in questions and 
answers. A complete standard 
course in Electrical Engineering. 
Send foryoursettoday tolookover. 


HAWKINS 


ELECTRICAL 


3500 PAGES 
4700 PICTURES 
POCKET-SIZE 

FLEXIBLE COVERS 


$1 A NUMBER 

$1 4 MONTH 

Magnetism—Induction 

Experiments—Dynamos 

Electric Machinery — Motors— Armatures— Arma- 
ture Windings—Installing of Dynamos—Electrical 
Instrument Testing— Practical Management of Dyna- 
mos and motors 


Distribution E» ste me—W tring — 
tor ea 


Wiring Diagrams—Sign Flas 


Alternating Currents snd Altern: 
Transformers 
Vireult 


Converters Reotifier 


Breskers-—Mensuring — Instrumenta — Bwiteh 


^ Installing Telegraph — Wir Lighting 

Ra Also many modern Practical Applications of Electricity and 
Ready Reference Index of t 10 numbers. 

Shipped to FREE. Not a eent to pay until you see 

the books, ligation to huy unless you are satisfied. 

luy— and get this great help 

worth $100 to vou—von pay 


th for 10 months or return lt. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 
72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please submit for examination 
Hawkins Electrica! Guides (Price 
$1 each). Ship at once, prepaid, the 
10 numbers. If BetiMactorr. I agree to 
send you $1 within seven days and ‘to 
furtifer mail you $1 each month until paid. 


Employed by.. 
Residence. . 
Reference. . 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES. SAVE $265 TO $50 
on rebuilt. atu the factory by the well-known ''Youn 
Process or low cash—installment or renti 
i Write for full 


Rental ap then ca purchase se price. 
details an nd guarantee. Fr . 
ept. 552 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER Chicago 


Exquisit® Individuality 


More than mere enhancement to an already 


the otherwise unattractive. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


imparts an exquisite 
E individuality as 

unique,lovelyand in- 
f: iring asthe burst of 

the Jacqueminot bud. 


White, Cream, Flesh, 
Pink—50c Everywhere 


“Mr. Fosmire will be busy for a few 
minutes,” he said. “He would like to 
have you look around the bank. Will you 
come with me, please?” 

He led me into the elevator and we got 
out on a floor that looked like a college 
recitation hall. It was divided into rooms 
with blackboards on the walls, and filled 
with chairs and desks. 

“This is our school,” said Merrington. 
“Every young man who comes into this 
institution is given certain hours of in- 
struction in the fundamentals of banking 
and business. It is Mr. Fosmire’s idea 
that an institution of this kind ought to 
make men as well as money.” 

We passed quickly through the various 
rooms, Merrington indicating in a few 
words the kind of work that was done in 
each. Again we were in the elevator, and 
this time we left it to enter a room that 
looked like a publishing office. 

“Here our bulletins are prepared," Mer- 
rington explained. “It is Mr. Fosmire's 
idea that anything which helps to upbuild 
American business will, in the long run, 
pay dividends both in money and good 
will.” 

Finally we went back to Merrington’s 
office, and a moment later he announced 
that Mr. Fosmire would see me. As I en- 
tered he gave me a keen, friendly glance. 

“Sit down, Mr. Groton,” he said. 

His secretary laid before him certain pa- 
pers, among which I recognized my own 
letterofapplication. Heglanced themover. 

" Now will you tell me just what you've 
been doing for the past five years in New 
York," he said kindly, “and how you hap- 
pen to be out of a job." 


I7 WAS just the kind of invitation I 
wanted. I started in, and for ten min- 
utes he listened, almost without comment, 
while I told him my whole story. I did not 
spare myself. red at the end I told him 
about Morrison and Company. 

“I suppose you don't realize exactly 
what a fortunate young man you are," he 
said. "Do you?" 

“To have lost sixty thousand dollars?” 

“Precisely,” he answered. “To have 
lost it before you reached thirty. Any man 
is fortunate who gets his disappointments 
early in life. The man to be pitied is the 
one whose disappointments come late, 
when he is too old to start again on a bet- 
ter basis." 

“I think I understand, sir," I said. “l 
wouldn't have understood a month ago, 
but I've changed my ideas about a good 
many things since then." 

And then, because he somehow seemed 
so friendly and so interested and so under- 
standing, I told him about Betty and 
showed him her picture. 

“I asked Mr. Menus to show you 
something of the bank," he said. “Did 
| anything impress you as went 
through?” 

“It seemed to me you are carrying a 
good many pretty expensive operations 
for which you don’t get paid.” 

“That’s true,” he said crisply, “and it 
was exactly what I wanted you to notice. 
Now, listen to me. I know a good deal 
more about you than you imagine. We 
| make it a business to know. I like the way 
you told your story. You didn't crawl or 
| whimper; if you had, the interview would 
| have ended right there. You came out 
with it clean. 


you 


"You've got ability; everyone who 
knows you seems to agree on that. But 
there are thousands of men who spend 
their lives down here without finding out 
that ability, alone, isn't enough. You’ ve 
got loyalty and industry; but those aren't 


enough. 

“What do you suppose has made this 
bank the biggest in the United States. 
Management? Yes. Ability? Yes. Work? 
Yes. Did you ever read your Bible back 
there in that little town you came from?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Did you ever read a verse that goes 
something like this: ‘If any man would be 
great among you let him be your servant’? 
Young man, that’s the greatest bit of 
business truth ever put into a single sen- 
tence. It’s the secret of the success of this 
bank. Why do we have more money than- 
any other bank? Because we give a greater 
service to our people. Why are we so great? 
Because there is no work so small or hum- 
ble or unpleasant that we won't conde- 
scend to do it, if it will help the men who 
do business with us. Service, young man! 
That’s the secret of the success of this 
bank. It’s the secret of all success.’ 


F ALL the hundred different speeches 

that I had imagined Hobart Fosmire 
firing at me as an applicant for a position 
in his bank, none had borne the remotest 
resemblance to this. I could almost have 
imagined myself back in Merwin, sitting 
under the preaching of Betty’s father. 
Indeed, as he talked there flashed across 
my memory again the scene in front of his 
house on that morning, when he lay quiet 
and smiling inside. I saw again the peo- 
ple who had come for miles to pay their 
simple tribute to his love and work. 

Service—that was the magnet that had 
drawn them away from their work to 
stand reverently at his front door. And 
here, in the heart of the greatest bank in 
America, the very soul and center of the 
country’s money power, here sat a money 
master talking the language of that simple 
old man, pointing to the same rhagnet 
which held the hearts of Merwin to that 
white parsonage as the power that had 
drawn more money into the vaults of his 
bank than had ever been gathered under 
one roof in America before. 

The white-haired preacher and the great 
banker—nine hundred dollars a year, and 
billions a year; little Merwin, and power- 
ful New York; men and conditions as wide 
apart as the poles, yet linked together and 
vitalized by the same great impulse. Op- 
erated by the same great faith: that he 
who gives will receive, that reward is pro- 
portioned to service, that he who would 
find his life must first lose it, subordinat- 
ing his own self-seeking to a passion for 
being of use. 

“Do you believe what I’ve just said?” 
Mr. Fosmire concluded, “that all real suc- 
cess is founded on service?” 

“T don’t have to believe,” I answered. 
“T know it. I learned it from the most suc- 
cessful man I ever met, next to you. His 
name was Wilson and his salary was nine 
hundred dollars a year.” 

He gave me a quick look of understand- 
ing. 

" My father was a country preacher," 
he said. “I know what you mean.” 

He glanced down at my letter of appli- 
cation. 

“You say here that you made sixteen 
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Saving the Money That Slipped Through 


Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Connecticut. 
He is a clerk in the office of a manu- 
facturing plant. They have been married 
ten years, and for the first three years of 
their married life they not only failed to 
save but actually went in debt over $409. 
They now have two children, own a com- 
fortable cottage home which is appraised 
at $3,500 and is clear and free. They have 
savings- bank accounts of $1,800 and $1,700 
invested in 7% preferred securities. And 
every dollar of this money has been saved 
from salary during the past seven years, 
an average of $1,000 per year. : 


I am going to tell you their story, or 
rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related it to 
me. If you are facing the crisis in your 
affairs which the B.'s faced in those early 
days of married life, it may help you to 
meet it and come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and the 
Daddy of two children. When I was married 
I had exactly $750 on hand in cash, inherited 
from my father's estate. Up to that time I 
never saved a nickel and if this money hadn't 
come as a windfall, we could not have been 
married. I held a good position and was 
earning $2,000 a year. That was in 1907. For 
the next three years Jane and I just let things 
run along, living comfortably on my salary. 
'The $750 which I inherited went for furniture 
and home needs and we did manage to buy— 
on the spur of early married ambition, perhaps 
—$300 more of furniture which we paid for out 
of my salary. But all the rest of it went for 
clothing, rent, food, amusement, books, cigars, 
etc. We spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see which 
would be on top at the end of the month. Usu- 
ally the cash lost. But the bills didn't press or 
worry me. I ran accounts with tradesmen who 
knew me and knew I was good for it. But grad- 
ually the bills distanced the cash and at the 
end of three years I was in a hole just $400; 
and then thc situation grew serious because wc 
had a baby and in order to pay the emergency 
bills of the occasion, I had to let my other 
creditors wait and they became restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time again to 
live within my salary and save'a few dollars, 
but it wasn't any use. We lacked the back- 
bone somehow and didn't have the necessary 
system to help us see it through. One day I 
came across a remark made by James Hill, the 
railroad builder, and it set me thinking. lt 
burned itself into my brain. It was this: 


“If you want to know whether you are going 
to be a success or failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and infallible. Are 
you able to save money? If not, drop out. You 
will fail as sure as you live. You may not think 
s0, but you will. The seed of success is not in 
you." 


I went home and that evening Jane and I 
had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat up until 
one o'clock, studying, planning, debating, won- 
dering how we could change our shiftless, easy- 
going habits so that we could feel that we were 
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going to be classified with the successful ones 
and not the failures. 


We made up our minds that from that night 
on not a pẹnny would be spent for other than 
bare necessities until every debt had been paid. 
We resolved to live on half my salary, reason- 
ing that if other people whom we knew could 
live respectably on $1,000, there was no reason 
why we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought 
to keep a cash account and put down just where 
the money goes. We can’t go by guesswork any 
longer. We've been living that way for three 
years. We'll begin now to keep a record of our 
money." 


What Jane said brought to my mind an ad- 
vertisement which I had seen only a few days 
before, about an Expense Book for family ac- 
counts. So I got the magazine and found the 
ad. It told about the Economy Expense Book 
for personal and household accounting. The 
description told me that it was exactly the 
thing we needed and before going to bed I wrote 
a letter ordering a copy. In a few days it came, 
and Jane and I had an interesting session study- 
ing it and entering the Cash and Expenditure 
Items which we had been keeping tab of since 
the midnight resolution. 


That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, for 
instance, that in a properly arranged budget 
a man earning the salary I did could save, with- 
out stinting, at least 30% of his salary. But 
we were beating that figure. We had raised the 
ante to 50% end that without suffering for a 
single need. Of course, we had cut out the 
theatre, the cigars, the expensive lunches and 
we'd begun to get acquainted with some of our 
discarded clothes all over again. And I learned 
that rent consumed in the balanced budget 
1715€ (which was about our cost); food was 
25% and we cut it to 21°; clothes, 17%, we 
chopped to 54; that first year and it never rose 
over 106? the first four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 
1910. The following April when we balanced 
the books for the first year we found this re- 
sult: Every single bill paid and $653 in thc 
savings bank! Glorious! We were out of the 
woods and for the first time in my entire busi- 
ness career I had visions of success on which I 
could actually stand without breaking through 
into the quicksands of despair. We celebrated 
that night in good style with a dinner and the 
theatre and that's become part of the program 
ever since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest is easy. We were on the right track 
and once started nothing could turn us back. 


We stuck right to the original program for 
three years, living on half my salary and sav- 
ing the other half. Then I got a raise of $250 
and that made it quite a bit easier. A year ago 
I got another raise, bringing my salary up to 
$2,500, where it now stands. 


I've never had the least trouble, since start- 
ing on the first page of my first copy of Wool- 
son's Economy Expense Book, in living within 
my income and saving money. That book 
brought us, not only independence, but it 
changed me from a worried, half baked ex- 
istence into a self-respecting, successful man. 


I am in-a position, as the result of our joint 
efforts, where I need look to no man for favors; 
and further than that, my success has brought 
us into a circle of friends, both business and 
social, who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while" and “the sort 
who are getting ahead." 
—— 


Woolson's Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and expenses 
of the average family in a systematic manner. 
Each book is made to contain the records of 
four consecutive years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Woolson 
Book. The lifetime experience of an expert 
accountant is in the book. He devised it for 
his own household and planned it so his wife 
could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each week 
and month and year you not only know where 
every penny went, but you will have an analysis 
and comparative table of all the various ex- 

nditures, showing just what it went for. 

very detail of money management is pro- 
vided for by a simple, easy system that a 12- 
year-old child could handle. 


This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a sure 
way to manage their finances. With it you 
know every minute just where you are money- 
wise. It automatically shows every penny of 
income and outgo; just how much for groceries, 
dress, rent, medicine, amusement, car-fare, 
etc.—and all this instantly and plainly. It 
is not complicated or tiresome. In fact, once 
you have started keeping a Woolson Book you 
will find it fascinating as a game and a miser 
for saving money. 


The publishers are desirous, while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened on 
the problem of high-cost-of-living, to distribute 
several hundred thousand copies of the new 
greatly improved edition, and are doing it in 
this way: 

Merely write to them and ask that a copy 
be sent you without cost for a five days’ ex- 
amination. lf at the end of the time you de- 
cide to keep it, you send $2.00 in payment, 
or if you wish to return it, you can do so with- 
out further obligation. Send no cash. Merely 
fill in the coupon, supply business reference, 
mail, and the book will be sent you immedi- 
ately. 

GEORGE P. WOOLSON & COMPANY 

118 West 32nd Street 
New York City 
George P. Woolson & Company, 
118 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 

Without obligation please send me, all 
charges prepaid, Woolson’s Economy Expense 

I agree to send $2.00 in five days or 
return the book. 
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Wall You Give’ 
VW uat ou Give? 
SATURDAY-—no school—yet Aunt Polly said he had to 
whitewash the fence. Work on a holiday! When hc had 
planned such a wonderful day full of swimming—pirates 
and things. But Tom Sawyer was a clever imp and he not 
only managed so that the other boys did the whitewashing 
—but he got those same victims to pay him for allowing 
them to do the work. 

It is the most famous story in the world—every man 
knows it—every man has lived—for to sympathetic under- 
standing of man and boy he added the pen of genius. 


MARK 
TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES: 
Essays Boys’ Stories History 
Novels Travel Humor 


He is the greatest American who ever put pen to 
paper. The San Francisco “Bulletin” said only 
a few days ago—* Without his influence, it is not 
too much to say, American humor would be far 
different from what it is. Millions have his 
books. Perhaps America itself would be different 
it if were not for his influence. i ck- 
ward over his period he seems an inevitable phe- 
nomenon. American history would not be com- 
plete without him. There HAD to be a Mark 
Twain, just as there had to be an Abraham 
Lincoln." Mark Twain has been translated into 
more foreign languages than any other American 
writer. 


Low Price Sale 
Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to 
own a set of his books. So one of the last things 
he asked was that we make a set at so low a price 
that everyone might own it. He said: ‘Don't 
make fine editions. Don't make editions to sell 
for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make good books, 
books good to look at and easy to read, and make 
their price low.” we le this set. And up 
to now we have been able to sell it at this low 


price. 

Rising costs make it impossible to continue 
the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. New edi- 
tions will cost very much more than this Author's 
National Edition. The price must soon go up. 
So act at once. You must sign and mail the 
coupon now. This edition will soon be with- 
drawn, and then you will pay considerably 
more for your Mark Twain. The last of the edi- 

tion is in sight. There will never again be a 
set of Mark Twain at the present low price. 
Now—not tomorrow—is the time to 
send the coupon to get your Mark 

Twain. 


eu L^ B New York 
iras enisi -———À 
HARPER & BROTHERS Amer. 5-18 


Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain in 
25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. If not 
satisfactory I will return them at your expense. Other- 
wise I wiil send you $1 within five days and $2 a month 
for fourteen months, thus getting the benefit of your 
sale price. 


Addreit ee rr ere ei re s Eiesso see 


Occupation 


I 
For oar beautiful red half -leather binding change terms to $2.50 H 
within five days and $3.00 a month for 20 months. 1 


thousand dollars last year, and are willing 
to go to work for me at my own figure. Do 
you mean that?” 

“I do," I answered. 

“All right. Your salary to start with 
will be two hundred dollars a month. 
When can you begin?” 

* Just as:soon as I have my lunch,” I 
answered, “‘and can telephone. I have one 
important message to deliver—to a young 
huy in Merwin, Massachusetts." 

I went over to the Hudson Club and 
put in a call for Merwin. A half hour 
later, with Betty's voice ringing in my 
ears, I started back to the greatest bank 
in America to begin work, on the same 
salary at which I had started with Thorne, 
Wilber and Company more than three 
years before. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ETTY and I were married by the new 

minister in the old white parsonage 
where she had grown up. Minnie Far- 
rington, who played the church piano at 
prayer meetings, played the wedding 
march; Betty came into the parlor from 
the kitchen, her veil crowning her with 
a white glory. So we stood before the 
new minister and heard the words which 
I had listened to many times before, but 
had never before heard. And over us 
floated the spirit of the old man who 
for thirty-seven years had sent out his 
love from that house to water the dry, 
needy souls of Merwin. 

Things have gone very well with us at 
the bank. I had not been there long before 
I found my way over into the foreign trade 
department; I cannot picture any other 

lace in the world where I would rather be. 
me day is like a chapter of romance. 
It's wonderful—so wonderful that I have 
almost forgotten increases in salary, in my 
enthusiasm. And because I have forgot- 


ten them, I suppose, they have come even 


more rapidly than I had hoped. 

Yes, things have gone very well at the 
bank. But the bank is now only my 
branch office. Since a year ago February 
3d, at five forty-seven in the afternoon, 
the greatest bank in the United States has 
dropped into second place among the 
really important institutions of America. 

e woke up that morning knowing that 
the great hour had arrived. And all da 
long I walked the streets, coming back 
now and then to the city hospital where I 
had taken her, and being sent out to walk 
the streets again. A long, long, long day 
that seemed never to end. And at last, 
when the sun was just going away, and 
the lights were coming on, and the streets 
began to fill with people trooping by and 
laughing as hough it were just like any 
other day, as though the greatest event 
in the world were not taking place almost 
within sound of their heedless laughter— 
at last they said, “Come in.” 

They let me hold him, and they said: 
“This is your son.” 

And after another while they said: 
“She must sleep now. You had better go 
out again.” So dumb, unquestioning, I 
put on my hat and went out; and for a 


long time I walked up and down through 
the streets of New York, the streets that 
had seemed so hard and cold and hostile 
when I came to them first, and that now 
seemed bathed in simple friendliness; 
among the people that I had once thought 
loveless, and now it seemed to me that I 
could read in their faces, almost every one 
of them, a greeting, as though they would 
cry out to me: We understand; we have 
been there; we, also, have known the love 
of little children." 

I walked a long time, my heart full of a 
strange happiness, my mind whirling with 
the plans that I would carry through, the 
work that I would do to be worthy of my 
boy. And it came over me as l walked 
that, great as my work was at the bank, it 
was not so great as this. No man may 
flatter himself that he is indispensable 
in the bustling world of business. Harri- 
man dies, and the trains of Harriman's 
railroads pause for five minutes out of re- 
spect for his memory. And, having 
paused, they rush on again, a little faster 
to make up for the five’ minutes of lost 
time. The organizations close up; other 
men give the orders that yesterday he 
gave; another name is painted in gold let- 
ters where his name stood; the news- 
papers turn to other men and things, and 
the place where he had grown so great 
henceforth remembers him no morc. 

No man is big enough to be missed fer 
long from business. No man can say cc.i- 
fidently: “The work that I do in my office 
is everlastingly important." For, lo, he 
dies, and another does it even better than 
he. Only in one place may a man be sure 
of an influence that stretches beyond the 
grave, down through the generations into 
eternity. He may so raise his sons that 
their sons and their sons' sons will carry 
the world forward and onward and up. 

That work no other can do for him. 


I STOPPED for a moment at a corner, 
and a letter carrier brushed against me, 
hurrying home, his sack empty. 

“I beg your pardon," I said to him. 
Then, as he nodded and said, “ Don't men- 
tion it," I added: “I’ve just had a boy 
born—my first. Won't you have a cigar?" 

He took the cigar that I handed him, 
and pulled off his cap and dropped it in, 
and put his cap on again. Then jud reached 
out a sweaty hand and grasped mine. 

"Congratulations," he boomed in his 

Irish brogue. “I got four mesilf. Lord, 
man, ain't it wonderful!" 
- I gripped his hand hard, and turned 
back toward home. And all the way I was 
saying over to myself: “No man really 
climbs who climbs alone. No man wins 
the heights unless he carries life with him. 
To press forward a little, bearing friends 
and family in one's arms; to share those 
vast common experiences of mankind 
which keep one's heart fragrant and give 
him a sense of brotherhood to all the world; 
to live so that the common level of hu- 
manity is lifted even ever so little by one's 
having lived. This, with a reverent grati- 
tude, is success. At the end of this road 
lie the heights of glory. This is the path- 
way up." [THE END] 


«THE One White Sheep in a Family of Black Ones,” next month, 
is one of the best stories which William Dudley Pelley has written. 
In this story Mr. Pelley again proves his ability to find irresistible 
human appeal in apparently the most commonplace characters 
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162 La Salle Trained Men With Armour and Company 


Big Salaries for Trained Executives 


“I want men to come to me WITH a 
decision, not FOR a decision,” says Mr. 
Armour. “If I don’t trust a man I don’t 
give him responsibility.” 

What is true of Armour and Company 
is true of every business. The demand is 
for men prepared to assume executive 
responsibilities. 'The fat pay envelope, 
the big checks and dividends go to men 
who have the knowledge, training and ca- 
pacity to make quick, reliable decisions. 


Business wants specialists—not specu- 
lators. No guesser ever won and held an 
executive job with a big salary. If you 
don't KNOW, you can't grow. Why de- 
pend upon haphazard information when 
you can fortify yourself with the boiled- 
down, vel unes experience and “brain 
power" which successful executives put 
into their work? La Salle training equips 
men with the knowledge of modern bus- 
iness fundamentals needed in every posi- 
tion of responsibility. 

With the Standard Oil Company you 
will find another140men who are increas- 
ing their executive ability through La 
Salle training and business counsel; the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. has 913 La Salle 
men. The U. S. Steel Corporation 250; the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 564; the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway 393. 

Many concerns like the Western Elec- 
tric Co., the International Harvester Co. 
and the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. 
employ from 50 to 100 LaSalle men. 


The demand is for Business Managers, 
Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Financial Managers, Cost Account- 
ants, Credit Men, Banking Experts, 
Law-trained Men, Traffic Directors, 
Sales and Advertising Managers, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts, Business Cor- 
respondents and Office Managers. 


Hundreds of these important, high-sal- 
aried positions await men and women 
competent to do the work. LaSalle train- 
ing and Service, soppicmanted by the 
individual guidance of our large staff of 
experts, will take you up step by step, 
until you qualify for one of these paying 
pete en that during your spare 

ours without interference with your 
present duties. 


Membership also includes free use of 
the La Salle Business Consulting Service 
which places our entire staff of experts 
in all departments at your command 
whenever you may need help or counsel 
on some special business problem. A 
small initial payment makes our com- 
plete service available to you. 

The LaSalle organization consists of 
800 people including 300 business special- 
ists, professional men, text writers, spe- 
cial lecture writers, instructors and assis- 
tants. LaSalle Extension University is 
a clearing house of business knowledge 
and information. 

More than 20,000 members enroll an- 
nually. One hundred and thirty thous- 


and men in active business, includin 
many corporation officials, bankers an 

rofessional men are reaping the benefits 
of LaSalle training and consulting service. 
Below are a few convincing statements 
from thousands who testify to the thor- 
oughness of La Salle training. 

“The most efficient and most rapidly 
ted men in our whole organization are 
trained." 

"Promoted to General Manager." 

"Saved our firm $3,988 0n one export shipment." 

"Salary increased 250 per cent.” 

eve bam promoted to Chief of Tariff De- 

ent. 


romo- 
Salle 


"Saved our company $7,000, and a probable 
$33,000 more this year." 


"Increased my income $2,500 this year." 


"Now in my own office with Traffic Manager 
on the door." i 


K Certified Public Accountants’ exami- 
nation in Ohio.” 


“Have been admitted to the bar in this state.” 

Improve your business ability and 
earning power by utilizing some of the 
time you ordinarily waste. Avoid the 
long road of routine experience which 
ordinarily leads only to disappointed 
hopes and ambition. 


Simply mark with an “X” below, the 
course and service in which you are in- 
terested. We will mail book “Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One,” catalog and full par- 
ticulars. Mark and mail the coupon 
today. Let us prove to you how this step 
has led thousands of forward looking 
men and women to real success. 


“To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment. If he fails to grow, to advance, he is a bad investment and we are the losers," —J. Ogden Armour, 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 533-R Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also catalog and particulars regarding course 
and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
for positions as Auditors, Comp- 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Cl training for Official, , Sales 
and Executive positions in Business. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad and 


Training 
trollers, Cer 
Cost Accountants, etc. 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 


tive- business 
trained men, 


Publie Accountants, 


Training for executive positions in Banks Trainin; 
cial Institutions, Tellers, Cash- respondents, 
iers, ers, Financial Managers, Copy Writers. 


Industrial Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex- and Fi 
perts, ete. 


[EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: = 

Training in the art of forceful, effecti 

speech Ministers, 8 Fraternal T 
Leaders. Politicians. etc. 


c. 

ve Orten OF ACCOUNTING: 
raining for Expert Bookkeeping 
Positions. 


respo: 
Countries, 


EAEEREN T o EEO E NENE OEE 


Eer 
Training for admission to bar and execu- 
itions r 
ee of 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
for positions as Business Cor- 
Business 


MA 
ing for tions as Foreign Cor- 
ndent with Spanish-Speaking 


uiring legally- 
„B. conferred. 


Literature and 
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Booklet on 


request 


Grade Investments 


may be secured now by saving 
a definite sum each month and 
purchasing listed dividend-pay- 
ing stocks— 


Yielding from 6% to 10% 


You may buy one share and up- 
ward on “The Ten Payment Plan" 
by making an initial payment 
of 2095 —paying the balance in 
nine equal monthly instalments. 


Write for booklet P -5 and list 
of investment suggestions. 


EMFULLER & C0. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 BROAD ST. NEWYORK 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the meg el form, 
ture, and writing of the Short. Story taugh ght by Dr. 
» J. Esenwein, for Te Bd: 
$ Itor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes:—'" Before 

À completing the lessons, received 

l| over $1,000 for manuscripts 

sold to Woman's HomeCompan- 

| ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 

and other leading magazines." 

/ Also courses in Photopla; a iting, 
Versification and Jour- 

nalism. In all over One "Hundred 


Dr. Esenweln 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Dividend Possibilities 
of the Railroads 


The Steel Stocks in 
War and Peace 


The Oil Industry 


Past—Present— Future 
The Position of 


Tobacco Securities 


Thrift and $100 Bonds 


All of the above, and many other in- 
teresting financial topics, are fully dis- 
cussed in our .semi-monthly publication, 
SECURITIES SUGGESTIONS. This pub- 
lication will be mailed FREE upon re- 
quest by your specifying the subject in 
which you are particularly interested, and 
asking for 10-X, which includes booklet on 
THE PART PAYMENT PLAN. 


R.C. MEGARGEL $ Co. 


Established 1901 
Members New York @ Chicago Stock Exchanges 
27 Pine Street~New York: 


The Family’s Money 


Some Facts You May 
Not Know About 


Life Insurance 
By Darwin P. Kingsley 


President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company 


Myron T. Herrick, president of the 
Society for Savings in Cleveland, and 
Henry A. Schenck, president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank in New York City, have 
given their ideas about savings and the 
care of property. Next month John Muir, 
president of John Muir and Company, 
one of the oldest investment houses in 
the country, will be the chief contributor. 
Other big men are to follow with articles. 


Pes: are often greatly perplexed 


as to the kind of life insurance 

policy to take. To my mind, en- 
dowment policies are best for unmarried 
men and women, and straight life in- 
surance for older married men with 
families. 

Endowment policies are a great check 
on extravagance. I was hurrying up 
Broadway during Christmas week, last 
year, when I met a young man of my 
acquaintance, and I intimated, laugh- 
ingly, that I supposed he would have a 
gu time celebrating on New Year’s 


ve. 

“T probably would, if it hadn’t been 
for you!” he exclaimed. “In a few weeks 
l've got to meet my fifth payment on an 
endowment policy im your company. 
It means two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and if I spend that amount New Year's 


Eve, or even a small part of it, I won't | 


be able to meet the payment. You 
know," he added, “I’d hate like the 
dickens to give the thing up now after 
running it for so long." 

Most young men need an incentive 
to save money. If they have it where 
they can take it out whenever they want 
to, they always have to be fighting that 
temptation. But even though money 
can be borrowed on a policy, a person's 
need must be very pressing (ial he will 
take that way of raising funds. This is 
especially true if several payments have 
been made. The number of men who 
do not keep them up is comparatively 
small. 

'The earlier you take out your policy, 
the better. It is not only easier to pay 
for it while your reeponslbilities are few, 
but it is also cheaper. At twenty, the 
annual premium on a twenty-year $1,000 
endowment policy is $48.95 a year. It is 
$51.10 for a man of thirty and $55.24 for 
a man of forty. So that, at the end, the 
man of thirty will have paid $43 more 
and the man.of forty $125.80 more for 
his policy than the man of twenty. 

In spite of these obvious advantages, 
men in America do not insure, on the 
average, until they are about thirty-five. 
In Europe, however, they do not insure 


E Bois Two Hartfords insure against 
nearly every kind of damage that 
can possibly occur to nearly every kind 
of property. The value of this ser- 
vice: lies not only in the variety of its 
protection but also in the reliability 
of the Hartford. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Essential Investments 
Netting 4% to 74% 


Just as It is necessary to conserve fuel and 
food and to buy Liberty Bonds, so is it of 
vital importance that your surplus funds go 

to essential investments. 


Which Investments are essential? Why 
are such Investments now imperative if Sane 
pec get the best return at the least risk? 


questions are answered in our brief 
folder ;ssential Investments," which we 
would be pleased to send you on request. 
Mention edition A. M. 


An opportunity like the present to secure 
investments in essential industries at such 
high rates of T is unprecedented and 
may not occur again. 


May we he of service to you? 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South LaSalle St. Chicago 


IF YOU are not prospering 
as you should, are unhappy. 
discouraged or ailing, 


Ruz BE 


RN US 


and should help you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought and she tells aont. it in tbe 
Hte boonies: "What I Know About New DOREM " More 
than 65,000 persons have sent for this booklet, 


and Matere handbook, pon eid in itself and differen: 
The Elizabeth Towne Co. Dept. D-2, Holyoke, Mass 
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until they are forty, so we do a little bet- 
ter than they do. 

People ask us to show them exactly how 
much more a twenty-year endowment 
policy costs than a regular twenty-year- 
term insurance policy. Here are the facts 
we have worked out: 

Straight-term insurance, at $12 a thou- 
sand, would cost for twenty years, $240 
for a thousand-dollar policy. In a twenty- 
year endowment for $1,000, you pay in 
$979 in all. But each year a dividend, 
as high as twenty per cent sometimes, is 
paid back to you. Beginning with the 
second year, when you get back about 
$7, this amount increases slightly each 
year. Therefore, at the end of the twenty- 
year period you have received back from 
the company about $200 in dividends. 
In addition, you have had straight life 
insurance protection; for if you die, hold- 
ing an endowment policy, your heirs 
receive the full amount at once. Figuring 
the cost of that protection at about $240 
and adding to it your $200 in dividends, 
shows that you have made a net invest- 
ment of about $539 for an endowment 
policy for which you receive $1,000 at 
the end of twenty years. 

“Can I borrow on my policy, and how 
much?" is another common question. 

At any time after the first two pay- 
ments, you can borrow about fifty per 
cent of what you have paid in. At the 
end of ten years you can borrow about 
75 per cent. If, for example, you have a 
twenty-year endowment for $1,000, at 
the end of ten years you will have paid 
in $490. Of that amount you can borrow 


$384. 


[NSURANCE companies also will lend 
money on policies at times when banks 
refuse to accept any securities, no matter 
how gilt-edged. During the panic of 1907 
I had a friend who was on the verge of 
committing suicide because, in spite of 
his securities, he could not raise a nickel. 
Someone, however, asked him if he car- 
ried insurance. Never having borrowed 
on his policies, he had forgotten about 
them. But coming down to his insurance 
company, he promptly got a check for 
$25,000 on den and decided to forget 
about suicide. 

Even if you cannot meet your pay- 
ments, you do not lose your money. Sup- 
pose you couldn’t meet that eleventh pay- 
ment after having paid in $490. You 
would receive back about $408 of your 
mong? In return for the other $82 you 
would have had protection for ten years, 
in case of your death. 

Women and children can be insured, 
and often are. Unmarried school teach- 
ers, stenographers, and others insure in 
favor of their mothers or sisters depend- 
ent upon them. We charge them the 
same rate as men. 

Perhaps the best case that shows the 
value of an endowment policy is that of 
a young machinist who took out an en- 
dowment policy for $2,000 a few years 
before he was married. He paid his 
premiums regularly, but expenses grew 
and he found it harder to meet the pre- 
miums. 

When the time came for the fifth pay- 
ment he did not have the money. His 
wife and he talked the matter over and 
it was finally decided that he should do 
night work in the shop in order to earn 


“Tan 
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American Bankers Asso 


This name makes “A.B.A.” Cheques recognized the world 
over as the safest form of travel money. 


They are everywhere known to be as good as gold, be- 
cause they bear the approval of an Association composed of 
17,000 of the strongest American banks. Hotels, railroad 
and steamship companies and the best merchants accept 
“A. B.A.” Cheques readily, and 50,000 banks cash them 
without exchange. 

The only identification needed is the countersignature of 

the owner in the presence of the person accepting an 
“A. B. A." Cheque. 
Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet 
supplied with “A. B.A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information as to 
where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


“A.B.A.” 2i Cheques 


‘Save Over 40% 
| ON A STANDARD | 
$100 Underwood 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 
A 


And sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. 
One war relief committee reports, 
that of all the things sent out in 
their Comfort Bags or "Kits," 
Allen's Foot-Ease received the 
most praise from the soldiers. 
The American, British and French 
troops use it, because it takes 
the Friction from the shoe and 
freshens the feet. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 


I am the largest typewriter | The 
rebuilder in the world. 1 RENT Standard 
will send you a high-grade OR pus 
visible writing Underwood, BUY b FA (y 
with back spacer, tabula- f J J 
tor, stencil attachment, two-color rib- 

bon, ete., at 'way less than manufac- 
turer’s price. 


advises men in training to shake 5-Year Guarantee 

Foot=Ease in their shoes each I givo a written 5-year guarantee, 

morning. Why not order a dozen ? | allow 10 days’ free trial. You can 
Soldiers use Packages to-day to mail to your} | rents buy on stet, ure oy orum 
Foot Ease Soldier friends in training camps through agency plan; no canvass- 
and in the army and navy. Sold by Drug-? | ing. Ask for Offer No. 36. 


E. W. $. Shipman, Pres. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
Est. 25 Years 34-36 Lake St., Chicago 


gists and Dept. stores everywhere, 25 cts. 


HIS large, old established bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all parts of 
the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and con- 
venient. Send TODAY for free copy of booklet “S.” 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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HE invention of the en- 

closed vestibule by the 

Pullman Company in 1886 
marked a radical advance in the 
comfort and safety of railroad travel. 


The Pullman vestibule not only afforded 
comfort and safety to passengers passing 
from car to car, but gave added strength 
to the car ends, increasing the safety of the 
occupants of the car in case of collision 
or other accident. 


In addition, the cleanliness of the cars was 
facilitated, for no longer was the opening of 
the forward door accompanied by a blast of 
wind heavy with smoke and cinders. A 
further improvement was instantly recognized 
by the public in the reduction of the swaying motion 
of the cars when moving. 


When the heavy steel frame came into use, first on wooden and 
later on steel cars, it became necessary to strengthen the vestibule 
frames to provide additional protection, and the Pullman Company 
again solved the problem. 


This consisted of two heavy “I-beams,” embodied in the structure 
of the vestibule. In case of collision these beams take up the most 
serious part of the shock and in a large measure prevent one plat- 
form from sliding over another in 
a manner known as “telescoping.” 


For this invention the Pullman 
Company was awarded in 1917, by 
the American Museum of Safety, the 
Scientific American medal for the 
most efficient safety device invented 
within the preceding three years. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? | [LAE LEARN PIANO 


Cartoonists are woll paid This Interesting Free Book 


H 
We will not give you any grand prize f: 
> if you answer this ad. Nor will i Les by seat betae pty den 
‘ot Piano 
= 


ual cost. Itshows w 
ce 
See 
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« L. Evans School of Cartooning 
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I got spot cash for my property in less than two weeks. 
or commissions to pay. 
Real Estate. 
quick, cash sale. More than 5,000 properties in the 48 states already sold by this efficient method. If you 
want to learn how to turn your real estate into cash, send your name and address (a postal will do) to SIMPLEX, 
Dept.68, 1123 Broadway, New York, and you will receive, without cost or obligation, valuable information, 
with convincing proof of what these Plans have done for others and what they can do for you. 


Cash »;.. Real Estate? 


Made sale myself so had no fees 
And you can do the same if you will get and follow The Simplex Plans for Selling 
No matter where your property is located these successful Plans will show you how to make a 


the needed sum. Up to that time he had 
done his own job, but had learned noth- 
ing of what other men were doing. Now, 
however, the shop, not being busy at 
night, he began to ask questions, and to 
find out something besides his own work. 
The foreman became interested in him, 
took him under his wing and trained him 
for several weeks. Even after the insur- 
ance money had been earned, the mar. 
kept on working at nights, and a few 
months later the foreman, having been 
promoted himself, recommended him for 
that place. Yet, without the incentive 
of having to pay the endowment policy, 
he might never have stirred up enough 
ambition to study and get ahead! 


MEN are now being accepted by insur- 

ance companies who were rejected 
in former years. We used to go on the 
basis that unless a man was in first-class 
condition we would not accept him. To- 
day we make him an offer on the margin 
of his health, and so popular are our offers 
that we have cut down rejections from 
seventeen per cent to eight per cent, and 
we hope to get even lower than that. 

For example, we examine a man who 
is in poor physical condition. There is 
considerable risk attached to his policy, 
but we figure out that risk in actual dol. 
lars and cents, and make him an offer. 
The greater the impairment to his health 
the higher the premium; but he has the 
satisfaction of knowing his family is pro- 
tected, no matter how high the cost to 
him. 

“Now PII get better," one man sighed 
to our physician. “The worry of leaving 
my family unprotected has had a great 
deal to do with my sickness." 

Then there is the disability clause, which 
I personally consider one of the greatest 
advances ever made in insurance. We 
put this clause in our endowment policies 
Baca men argued to our agents, “Well, 
suppose I become permanently disabled, 
paralyzed, crippled, or otherwise. What 
then? I won't be able to pay my pre- 
miums and I won't be able to get a pol- 
icy. 

For a slight additional premium of 
fifty cents a thousand, we agree now to 
pay, if you are permanently disabled, ten 
per cent of the amount of the policy each 
year of its duration. In addition, when the 
policy expires, we will pay you the full 
face of the policy itself. And all this time 
you have not paid us a cent. 

A man in West Virginia, aged forty- 
four, took out a $5,000 endowment policv 
in 1912. In May, 1914, having made but 
one payment, he became suddenly par- 
alyzed. For the next eighteen years we 
will pay him $500 a year, and at the end 
of the twenty-year period, if he lives, we 
will pay him the $5,000 originally con- 
tracted for. He will therefore have re- 
ceived $14,000 in all. 

Another man in Wisconsin became sud- 
denly insane. He had a $10,000 policy. 
He will cost us $19,000. 

A college student in Missouri, who was 
in good health when examined at seven- 
teen, got hurt playing football and be- 
came paralyzed. He also will be taken 
care of, 

So one need have no fear of being un- 
able to pay premiums through permanent 
disablement. 

People often state their income and 
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dhesive 
Plaster Tape 


inc Oxide x 
dhesive Plaste 


sase 


vanas 
LONG 


In mending 
torn clothing 
apply Adhesive 
underneath. 


The Urena Mender 


It Will Serve You 


In a Thousand Ways 


— 
Bauer & Black 
c 


hicafo.U. S.A 


ILLIONS of people use B & B Adhe- Applied to hands or heels it prevents blisters 
M sive Plaster Tape almost daily. Every or chafing. It seals fruit jars—insulates electric 
home has countless uses for it. wires. Millions of yards a year are used by folks 

It is a strong tape, so it holds. It is rubber- who know it. 
coated and thus practically waterproof. It This is the same adhesive tape that surgeons 
sticks without wetting to any- use to hold splints, for attach- 


thing that’s dry. And it stays ing bandages and for supporting 


stuck. sprains. 
l Applied to rubber or metal PBB e a pool Today, Sou: Gail 
X stops leaks. One great use is wonder how you ever got along 
OEN mending leaky lawn hose. Double-Sure Products without it. For economy’s sake 
Applied to wood or other things E RE S metields tuse get a 5-yard spool. 
it repairs almost any break. At n MM I Doubla- Bire producti: 

Even tires and tubes can be B & B Absorbent Cotton Sold by all druggists. 

2 ù B & B Bandages and Gauze 

temporarily mended by it. B & B Fumigators We have a book which pic- 


B & B First Aid Outfits 


On golf clubs and tennis rack- JA anie Quse i N tures many uses—full of good 
ets it makes an ideal grip. And For safety’s sake, ask for B & B. suggestions. Write and we'll 
it clings like glued-on canvas. send it to you free. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 
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In This Volume 
You Will Learn 


How success is affected by food. 
How to choose what to eat in a 


Lunch? E 


ad, power to work and 
ffd may cause you, in the 
o tie such serious possi- 


Was it "eom "hy 
succeed? Or something 


long run, to fail ig life 


restaurant. bilities to what y. ife argely the food we eat that 
Why people who eat a great deal makes us what ye are. 
sometimes eat too little. 


fuel. give thought enough to acil. put in your auto- 
obile. You know that the only way to apo d service frog a horse or 
cow is to feed the animal properly. Do you feed yourself ochady! Un- 
wisé eating is causing disaster in this country today as great as can be 
caused by the war. Men make themselves and all around them miserable, 
they break down, they die before their time—they fail because they do not 
eat rightly. 


So that you may know what to eat for better living, for success, for 
vitality, for happiness, we have made a new book— 


“WHAT TO EAT” 


Published by the Review of Reviews better. Remember, overeating is as bad 
Company under the auspices of the Life as undereating. 
Extension Institute of New York. There are so many fads about food— 
Read it and you will learn how to pre- so many personal differences and old 
serve and increase your energy; how to superstitions—that it is sometimes dif- 
have the joy of living. Kon will learn ficult mi = - befria pnmo. 
s er eA eer poison your sense y an ou 
whole body by eating wrongly. for what is the best thing for 
You be making mistakes in your you. 
bed Auie enough in your A er er E A gage, Bice, pag 
own but only too serious in the get together even a few standard scien- 
eyes, of those who have really studi fifo books on foods. So we've com- 
human body and know what proper pressed into 25,000 000 words the essence of 
woking means to it. Most breakdowns what you need to know about foods and 
are caused through overeating—not re Rage on established rock-bot- 
through overwork. And the sooner you tom facts, checked by careful special- 
look into what you eat each day, the ists. 


How people who seem to eat too 
little sometimes eat too much, 


The danger of giving the body 
too much fuel. 


How to vary dict. 
How to plan meals without 
meat. 


L4 


What meat to eat. 

How to get bulk in your food, 
and why. 

The danger of too much acid, and 
how to avoid it. 

How to alter your diet without 
too sudden a change. 

What to eat to reduce. 

What to eat to gain weight. 

How to use your natural taste as 
a guide. 

How much food to eat for your 
height and weight. 

What to eat in cold and in hot 
weather. 


What diet is suited to your ocou- 
pation. 


How to avoid constipation. 
How to overcome constipation. 
How to get the will to be well. 
How to get the real joy of living 


Send 25c-— [imum 
That's All | insu. iio 


Ex-President Taft is the Chairman, Pro- 
If you are making mis- | fessor Irving Fisher of Yale is the hair- 


takes in diet you're 
taking chances every 


der youdo not study 
e facts. More 
than that, you are 


5-18 ` These men organized the Life Extension 

ud losing the posi- pr because they realized that old 

h tion, pleasure was reaching Its hand into the ranks 

R and benefit and oft the young, that men were dying at 

30 power that forty-five who had no right to die, that 

come from ad- the people of this country were missing 

Justing your fuel a full, complete, joyous life. The Life Ez- 

me and energy sup- tension. Institute supervised the writing 
“Wh ply a your of this book and certifies its accuracy. 
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High School Course 
in Two Years 


“eee, Here is a thorough, complete, simplified 
Torrrent d High School Course that you can com lete in two 


ears. Meets college entrance requi: Prepared 
1 ¢ “a D. ay By leading professors in universities and 


buys this superb tri 


ipsis Study at Home in Spare Tim Time 


pou de ou on free un Play on it i before A high school education 


GLAD rA o multiplies your chances fof 
success in business or social life, 
Study this intensely interesting 


for our bi; book 
Write'Today of all moeica (pm course in spare time without inter- 


Mak 
Take r choice of any musical instrument — fering win of your natural ability, 


now. Sold direct to you at the rock- bottom prices. and 
i WURLITZER COMP. FREE Book i7 rans a ona le tte 
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ask how much we think they should 
carry. For a single man, at least ten per 
cent of the income should be put into 
endowment policies. An unmarried man 
of aren earning $2,000 a year can 
easily afford to carry a twenty-year 
endowment policy for $4,000, making his 
payments about $196 a year. With the 
dividend, however, it would really only 
average about $156 a year, or three dol- 
lars a week. With married men, it de- 
pends entirely on their expenses, number 
of children, and so on. 

Three dollars a week will pay for $4,000 
endowment insurance, and $1.50 a week 
will pay for $2,000. I can think of no bet- 
ter means for a young man to save money 
than through an endowment policy, for, 
while you are saving your money, your 
life is also being protected. If there is any 
other scheme for saving money that also 
protects your life, I have never heard of it. 


Mañana 


THE slow, easy-going Mexican has a 
favorite word which is really an index 
to his character. Itis mañana, to-morrow. 
Why do anything to-day which you can 
put off hie to-morrow? he argues. It may 
not need to be done, then. 

This is the principle on which most 
Americans save. No need of doing it while 
they are young, they say, and their earn- 
ing capacity is pes | and perhaps before 
ahd get old someone may leave them a 

ee But this seldom aerem in real 
and everywhere we see men and 
women whose earning power is decreasing 
and who have nothing laid by for helpless 
old age. 

To show how much more effective sav- 
ing in youth may be, let us consider a few 
figures: 

Suppose you make ít your aim to have 
$100 saved up by your eighteenth birth- 
day. You deposit this in some bank at 
4 per cent compound interest, and each 
year thereafter you add another $100 to 
this account. When you are twenty years 
old you will have (cents omitted) $212. 
When you are twenty-five years old 
you will have £821. When you are thirty 


| years old you will have $1,563. When 


you are forty years old you will have 
$6,521. When you are sixty you will have 
£10,901. 

Now, if you had waited until you 
were thirty years old to begin saving 
$100 a year, you would have, when you 
were pep only $5,833; and if you had 
waited till you were forty you would have 
eit $3,097. : 

ou begin saving $100 at eighteen you 
will ave £17,376 when you are seventy 
years old. If you wait until thirty to begin 
you will have only $9,883. If you wait 
until forty to begin you will have only 
$5,833 when you are seventy. 

It is always too late to save “to-mor- 
row.” ‘To-day is the accepted time. A 
reasonable economy, with good invest- 
ments, in your earlier days will contribute 
more to a competence in old age than a 
large earning capacity coupled with an 
equal capacity to spend. The saving of 
$100 a year from your eighteenth birthday 
will not make you a millionaire, but it will 
insure you ease and comfort further along 
the road, and you really will not miss the 
extra spending money as you go along. 

L. M. 


Allan came out, leading his 
accompanist by the hand. 
And then the uproar was 
broken by a shout from 
the upper balcony. ‘Hi, 
there! Caruso!" yelled a 
little man 


$ 
/ 


> - Me 


From “The Singer at the Window” 
A story of youth and love, by Mary B. Mullett, page 29 
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COPYRIGNT 1918 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


FOR the gifts of silver, glass, china, linen — for all 
remembrances priceless in the fond friendships 
they recall, the mild pure safe Ivory is peculiarly 
appropriate. Free from every injurious material, 
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"There's Life in the _ 
Old Dog Yet” 


The story of a man for whom the best was 


reserved till the last 


By Julian Rothery 


ILLUSTRATION BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


LTHOUGH Captain Coffin had 
quit the sea some ten years 
before, every inch of his make- 
up told of the time served on 
heaving decks. His huge shoul- 

ders and gripping hands, now bent to 
nothing more nautical than rolling an 


Sandy Cove. Yes; Captain Coffin had 
quit, and he defiantly proclaimed his quit- 
ting to the world. 

m Handy, former assistant purser on 
a Sound steamer, and now village station 
agent and telegraph operator, said it was 
a durn shame for an able sailor like Cap’n 


Jed to loaf around a store. Peleg Pringle, 
once a cook for six weeks on a harbor 
dredge, held similar views. The captain, 
being informed of these views, merely 
stated there were some lubbers in Sandy 
Cove worth more as bait than as ballast. 

When the Reverend Mr. Talbot sur- 


odd barrel of fish, or lift- 
ing gasolene aboard some 
pleasure boat, suggested 
the strength bred by con- 
flict with wind and wave.’ 
His face bore even more 
clearly the marks with 
which the sea ever stamps 
her own. Thestraight mouth 
and hard jaw clicked out his 
words—short, decisive; and 
those residents of Sand 
Cove upon whom the wor 
chanced to fall in anger 
knew that Captain n 
would be heard above any 
le, and obeyed. The clear 
lue eyes ever roved, now 
far, now near, with the rest- 
less watchfulness of the man 
who realizes that his life 
depends on how he reads 


even little telltale signs of ' 


the elements. Over the 
weather-scarred features, 
whose bronze hue contrasted 
vividly with the gray hair 
of early middle life, ran the 
placid, almost weary, lines 
which toil ‘a the tide had 
grimly cut there. 

But Captain Coffin had 
quit, and now above a ram- 
bling building on Front 
Street the wind rattled a 
shabby si bearing the 
legend “Jedediah ffin, 
Ship Stores.” Ship stores, 
indeed! In forty years no 
larger craft than yachts or 
small fishing boats had lain 
along the rotting docks of 


Why We Don’t Tell This 
Man’s Real Name 
RE is a tradition in editorial offices that 

it is bad practice for an editor to publish a 
note with a piece of fiction saying that the story 
is a true one. 

But these are days when traditions are going 
by the board. Besides, Tae AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE is edited without much regard for traditions. 
Anyhow, this story is true. The “old boy" who 
is the hero is one of the realest pieces of scenery 
on this continent. Mr. Rothery has known him 
for years—and ‘the editor of this magazine has a 
photograph of him in his desk—with his name, 
age and previous condition of servitude annotated 
on the back of it. On the whole, we thought it 
best to present the story in this form, slightly 
disguised, partly in the interest of public policy, 
but more especially because Rothery and I were 
a little afraid the old man might come ashore some 
day and spank us if we handed him out to 800,000 
or 900,000 of his fellow-countrymen labeled as a 
hero. He doesn’t regard himself that way. 

So there you are. Prepare to take him just as 
he is—profanity and all. The proof-reader has 
been instructed not to censor him. We won't try 
to reform him—if he'll just keep on getting those 
boys safe to France. Tue EDITOR. 


mised that the “captain’s 
career had possibly been 
blasted by the pitfalls which 
t a sailor’s path,” that 
individual allowed that the 
Reverend Mr. Talbot was 
the most blasted thing he’d 
seen in years; that he ought 
to clew up his loose jaw, and 
stick to the land. And when 
Selectman Eldridge ob- 
served that none of the 
Coffins had genuine web- 
footed blood in ’em, the 
captain stated that if he 
wasn't web-footed, he had 
kicked three different brands 
of Eldridges overboard in 
three different oceans, and 
his foot was aching to try 
the fourth, right there in 


Church 
and State, as well as by the 
village debating society, the 
seaman carefully cultivated 
a natural philistine crab- 
bedness, and seldom failed 
to show in his obdurate and 
truculent manner the ever- 
crystallizing stone of his 
nature. 


ONE evening, when most 
of the male population 
of Sandy Cove had assem- 
bled at the post office and 
the talk had drifted to the 
days “when Sandy Cove was 
a hustling port and every- 

y went to sea,” the cap- 
tain took occasion to place 
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his views with even more explicitness. 

“Go to sea! Go to hell!" he snorted. 
“Why would any man with sense enough 
to pound sand in a knot hole, go to sea? 
I went to sea from the time I was fifteen 
to thirty-five; and what did I get? My 
last voyage—to Alaska—what did I get? 
Answer me that! Old Man Nickolson, 
with red eyes*and the soul of a clam, he 
called me into the "Frisco office one day 
in October, and says he's advanced me 
to captain of the ‘North Star,’ a four- 
thousand-ton steamer, and wants me to 
make a late trip to the Aleutian Islands. 
*Freights are up,’ says he, licking his 
blue lips. i 

“Yes, I replied, sarcastic; ‘they ought 
to be, the price of human lives is down 
low pioughl October gales a-coming! On 
that coast! Good ! I don't stand an 
even chance to make it, and you know it.’ 

“‘She’s insured,’ he snivels. 

**A great help to a dead sailor,’ I fires 
back. 

“You take the “North Star,” or I'll 
find the man who will,’ he snaps. 

“<All right, I answers; ‘it’s your do- 
ings, and hope the dead will come back 
to curse you!’ And dead there were, 
enough of *em, as you people know! That 
time a year! That coast! It was murder! 
I saw "em die—in the rigging—in the 
water—on the shore—frozen like fish— 
eyes open and staring! Twenty-two of 
'em, and mostly married! But the freights 
were up! Sea be damned! Get a motor 
boat and take summer boarders cruising." 

Then the matter ended, for nobody 
liked to “crowd” Jed Coffin. 

So gradually the captain "took root 
ashore," as the village folks put it, sold 
anchors, rope and sou'-westers to Sandy 
Cove's few fishermen, or shipped fish and 
lobsters to the Boston market. He never 
stepped into a boat, even for a sail in the 
harbor. 

“Twenty years I was afloat,” he would 
say; “my share, and enough for any man. 
I'm no hog. I'll give my chance to the 
wise ones who cruise around the post 
office waiting for the train." 

Neither did the captain ever attend 
church, allowing that he'd had “hell 
enough hove at him without running 
afoul of it Sundays." As to town meeting, 
and politics, he would growl out that he 
only asked the Government to let him 
alone. 

*Let me alone, that's all I ask," he 
elucidated to a knot of listeners who gath- 
ered in his store one evening. "I'm 
through with Governments, once and for 
all! Dann 'em! I loaded two hundred 
cases of farm machinery from New 
Orleans to Haiti, and lost my vessel, as 
a filibuster, caught by my own marines 
when that farm machinery proved to be 
guns! Yes, sir! Lost my ship and ’most 
went to a nigger jail. Anda while ago, our 
Government up and sends ships and ma- 
rines down there to back the crowd I was 
running guns for! They get away with it, 
but I get hell for it! All Tas of the Gov- 
ernment is to leave me alone!" 


HIS incident the captain frequently 
dragged out to emphasize the iniquity 
of politics and the futility of a sailor's 
life under the domination of “shore 
swobs” and “air spouters.” But one bit 
of his former life, and one touch of con- 
stituted authority, the captain did retain. 


That was his master’s license. For some 
unaccountable reason he renewed this 
regularly upon its expiration. 

‘Shows I know what I'm talking 
about when I say a ‘sailor’ and a ‘damn 
fool’ is the same word,” he remarked 
once. 

Lem Handy and Peleg Pringle allowed 
he did it to make bother for the Govern- 
ment. But whatever the reason, he kept 
the small certificate neatly framed and 
hung back of his bed. This modest 
document merely stated that Jedediah 
Coffin of Sandy Cove, Maine, had given 
satisfactory evidence to the undersigned 
examiners that, he was competent to act 
as master of vessels, sail or steam, of any 
tonnage and on any ocean. 

However, the man who was compe- 
tent to command any ship on any sea 
just settled down in Sandy Cove, a 
stormy petyel in a sheltered harbor. He 
steered no farther course than that which 
ran between his store and his neat white 


` cottage on the edge of the town. -Here his 


daughter kept house. She had come into 
the world as his wife slipped out of it, 
in distant waters, on board ship. Perhaps 
the captain’s enmity against the sea was 
partly bred of this fact, though no one 
had ever heard him allude to it. 

In regard to his older child, a boy, he 
significantly stated he was “going to send 
him to college to be a civil engineer, a 
land job, that requires brains.” 

So time spun on, in the lazy fashion as 
natural to the coast of Maine as spruce 
trees and granite ledges, and “Captain 
Jed,” as the ever-increasing flood of sum- 
mer people knew him, was slowly raising 
the fifty-year mark above the narrow 
horizon of his sequestered life. 


THEN, one day in April, the nation went 
to war, that war among nations might 
cease, and men were called to give their 
lives that life might be worth living. 
Sandy Cove responded as it had a half 
century and more ago, and twenty of its 
young men enlisted in either the land or 
naval forces. The captain’s son, now in 
his second year in college, volunteered 
with the rest, but was told to go back and 
finish his studies. A trained man would 
be worth more than an untrained one. 
When the captain heard of it he snorted, 
but said nothing; and failure attended the 
efforts of Peleg Pringle and Lem Handy 
to get Jed to declare his views. 
electman Eldridge stopped the ca 

tain one morning and bluntly asked if he 
intended to go to war. 

“Go to war! Go to hell!" shouted the 
angry seaman. “I’ve been going to war 
all my life! Nothing but war! I declared 
war on five Kanakas out in Honolulu 
when they was trying to knife the captain. 
I put ’em over the rail with about two 
hundred per cent casualties each, yes, by 
godfrey, and the port authorities towed 
me into court for assault and battery! 
Trumped up a lot of bunk about me! 
Called me the bucko mate and the devil 
knows what! War! I’ve been at war all 
my life! Damn it! Won’t they let me live 
in peace, here in my own home town?” 

oon ghastly tales came of Germans, 
who claimed they fought for the freedom 
of the seas, but who, breaking every law 
of the sea and every tradition of sailor- 
men, slew women and children, aban- 
doned men to drown, fired on lifeboats 


and spread terror on the wave. Ships and 
crews took heavy risks when they went 
to the war zone. Freight and wages soared 
to heights undreamed of by the natives 
of Sandy Cove, even in its palmiest days. 
The captain received an offer from a 
shipping firm of a thousand dollars a 
month to take a schooner to France. 
Twice he read that letter over—a thou- 
sand dollars a month! His keen eyes 
twinkled. More in a month than his store 
brought him in a year! Then he snorted 
and threw the letter into the stove, dis- 
missed the matter from his mind and 
translated his animosity against the sea 
into renewed inward rage against the 
Government, and war in general. He 
had quit; was through with the sea, which 
froze and drowned men and threw their 
corpses on nameless shores, all because 
freights were up! 


SUMMER came, and Sandy Cove’s 
winding streets were liberally sprinkled 
with boys in soldiers’ and bluejackets' 
uniforms. Some of the chaps the captain 
recognized as young fellows who had 
spent their vacations in the village, boys 
whose families were rich; but now these 
lads proudly wore simple sailors’ suits. 
After all, he thought, what did they know 
of the real sea? They had sailed for pleas- 
ure in summer waters, but how would 
they measure up in the pitch and toss of 
the open? He laughed. 

Then one day an alert young ensign 
stepped into the captain's store and 
stated that he was trying to locate some 
able motor boats for government use. 
Did Captain Coffin know of any? 

The seaman swung around in his chair, 
eyed his visitor deliberately, and ad- 
mitted tartly that he never knew of such 
craft, and didn’t want to. 

“They tell me you followed the sea 
pretty well all over—not merely coasting,” 
continued the ensign, undismayed. 

The captain Pied the trim figure in 
white, and spit thoughtfully at the stove 
box. “I made seventeen voyages out to 
China,” he announced calmly. ‘‘ Around 
the world three times, and the first gray 
hair in this head of mine I got off the 
mouth of the Lena River, Siberia, north 
of the ’76 parallel. Took me just twenty 
years to learn enough to quit the sea.” 

* Men of your stamp and experience 
are rare," commented the ensign. 

*"They'd be a damn sight rarer if they 
took my advice before starting out to 
gather that experience," growled the 
other. "Twenty years is a lot to pay for 
the sense God gave a jack-rabbit—just 
enough to stay ashore!" And the incident 
was closed. 

The news ran through Sandy Cove 
that a naval officer had been to see Jed 
Coffin, and Peleg Pringle hastened to the 
store to learn details. 

“Be they going to get you, Captain?" 
he queried cautiously. 

“Get me! Get hell!" roared the cap- 
tain. “Maybe you got a picture of that 
swob ensign in starched pajamas giving 
me saeni T haven’t.” 

Summer drew slowly on and drifted 
into September days with a gentleness 
only the mellowing year can give. The 
woods and the moorlands of sweet fem 

ielded up the balm of their rich perfumes. 
eyond the white rim of sand beaches 
the ocean shone (Continued on page 114) 
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Called again by his Great Teacher, he upraised a smiling face to the stars 


My Fall into Germany 
from an Aéroplane 


How I dropped 8,000 feet getting in— 
and crawled 400 miles getting out 


By Lieutenant Pat O’Brien 


APPY-GO-LUCKY" Pat 
O’Brien is the name I was al- 
ways called by when I was a 
boy in Momence, Illinois, and 
I guess it fitted me even then. 
But not, I am sure, as well as it does to- 
day. For the “happy” part of it stands 
now for the way T feel over having been 
an aviator at the front; the “go” perhaps 
stands for something in me that made me 
enlist; and as for the “lucky,” that surel 
is what I am after falling 8,000 feet wit 
my machine, diving head first from a 
train speeding thirty-five miles an hour 
toward a German prison camp, wandering 
for seventy-two days through Germany, 
Luxemburg, and Belgium—and coming 
out of it all alive, and not a 
wreck of my former self. 

I suppose it was in my 
blood to want to get into 
the big scrap in Europe, for 
some people call us “the 
fighting O’Briens.” My 
father, my grandfather, and 
my great-grandfather fought 
side by side during the Civil 
War. So when August, 
1914, came I couldn’t slee 
for thinking of the war. 
knew this was going to be 
the biggest thing in history. 
And f wanted, as I had 
never wanted anything in 
my life, to get into it. 

I had been studying avia- 
tion for several years and 
had made a few flights. The 
thing fascinated me, even as 
a sport; while the idea of air fighting gave 
me a big thrill. As a matter of fact, it 
really is the thing in modern warfare 
which carries one back to the old days of 
knighthood. Substitute an aëroplane for 
a horse, a machine gun for a lance, and an 
air fight is a good deal like an old tourna- 
ment. It is man to man: your strength 
and skill against your individual enemy’s. 


JAETER I decided that I wanted to get 
into the aviation branch I trained in 
this country and then went to Canada, 
where I enlisted in the Royal Flying 
Corps of the British army. I spent the 
winter training in England, and in July, 
1916, found myself at the front in France. 

On my fourth day out, I got my first 
chance at a Hun. I was drifting along, 
lazily covering the patrol, when I saw a 
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“engine. 


flying scout in a single-seated machine 
traveling considerab! low me. 

Now the principal thing in this aéro- 
plane dme is, of course, the maneuver- 
ing. The man on top has the advantage 
because he can dive down at tremendous 
speed while his opponent is trying to climb 
or to get out of the way. So when I saw 
my man I dove at him and let fly with 
my machine gun. 

id you ever, when playing baseball, 
keep your eye on a fly ball, put out your 
hands carelessly and ai dently, and 
then muff the ball? If you did, you know 
how I felt when I saw that I had missed 
him. Here was the golden opportunity I 
had been seeking, and I had muffed it! 


‘Carrots and the North Star 


F PAT O’BRIEN from Momence, Illinois, ever 
comes to your house for dinner, don’t give him 
carrots. He’s had carrots enough—all he wants, 
all he will ever eat. If you really want to please 


him take him out on the veranda after dark and 
show him the North Star. 

He has good reason to hate carrots and to wor- 
ship the North Star—as you will learn from his 
story. 


I was so mad that tears actually came to 
my eyes; and when he whirled around, 
seeking a better position, I just gritted 
my teeth and went after him, chasing 
him finally behind the lines. While he 
was running, I was calling him all kinds of 
names. I actually shouted at him just as 
if he could hear me above the noise of his 
He kept diving and soaring to 
make himself a difficult target, and at 
length, my ammunition exhausted, I had 
to go back to camp, where, instead of con- 
soling me, the boys kidded the life out of 
me and told me to get my eyes examined. 

My chance to redeem myself came 
a few days later when the leader of 
our squad, who had been guying me about 
that missed shot, said he was going to 
give me a real job to do. I was to be one of 
several aviators to fly over the German 


trenches at a height of only about fifty feet 
and clean them out with my machine gun. 
Following that, the boys were to go over 
the top and capture the trenches. 


“THIS is very dangerous," he said grave- 
TE “The Germans throw fire bombs 

at you to set fire to your machine. You 

know, of course, what would happen if 

they managed to hit you.” 

ow. When do we 
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He looked at me queerly a moment and 
said, “How do you feel abont this job?” 

I wondered if he was joking. 

“Fine,” I said. 

And I really did feel glad that at last I 

was going to have a chance 

to do a real piece of work. 

Up to that time there had 

not been much excitement, 

but I hoped that now there 
. Was going to be some fun. 

Believe me, my hopes were 

realized when, together with 

one of the older aviators, I 

started cleaning out a few 

Hun trenches the next day 

at dawn! 

This cleaning out of 
trenches is dangerous work. 
You have to keep one hand 
on your machine gun, pump- 
ing out bullets, while with 
the other you hold your 
plane on a dead level. ds 
easy to figure out how long 
it would take for a machine 
to cover the fifty feet to the 

ground, if it should dip even a very little 
while traveling more than one hundred 
miles an hour. 

Cleaning out a trench is like a game of 
ninepins. You are the ball in the game, 
rolling down upon the German ninepins. 
And they drop just exactly as the pins 
do when the ball hits them squarely. Most 
of the time the work is just horrible; but 
often you actually laugh to see the amazed 
expression on the German faces as you 
sweep down upon them without warning. 

When I tell, here in America, about 
things like this "trench cleaning," some 
people ask me if the men who are fightin; 
over there have become calloused a 
have lost their finer sensibilities. I want 
to say, as emphatically as I can, that 
they lave not! They have not degener- 
ated into beasts. You must not think 
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that they have degenerated. 

One night I found one of 
the boys in our squad sit- 
ting off by himself, biting 
his lips and fighting to keep 
back the tears. I supposed 
he was thinking of home— 
as we do pretty constantly 
over there—so I turned 
away to let him have it out 
alone. But he called me 
back. 

“Pat,” he said, “I want 
to tell you something. It, 
wasn’t my fault! It was 
the damned Hun’s fault. 
I was out on my patrol when 
I saw a motor lorry going 
along the road directly 
under me. I was a good 
ways back of their lines and 
I thought there might be 
German officers in the car. 
So I swooped down and let 
fly at it with my gun.” 

He stopped a moment, 
then said: ` 

“The lorry turned over 
completely and six stretch- 
ers tumbled out! The fools 
hadn’t put a Red Cross on 
the machine and I had fired 
on wounded men.” 

Nothing I could do or sa 
would comfort him. e 
couldn’t get over the hor- 
ror of having fired on those 
poor fellows even though it 
was not his fault. 

Another time, two of our 
men dove down on a troop 
train. They were so close to 
it that they could hear the 
crash of the glass in the win- 
dows as they shot through 
them. Although the Ger- 
mans within threw them- 
selves flat on the floor to 
escape the rain of bullets, 
our boys had them at their 
mercy. Then, suddenly, 
they saw that in the middle 
of the train was one car 
marked with the Red Cross; 
and to avoid any possible 
chance of injury to that 
car, they ceased firing. And 
they did this in spite of the 
fact that they knew per- 
fectly well Germany has 
been marking ordinary 
troop trains with the Red 
Cross, knowing we will not 
fire upon it. Even the 
Kaiser, we have heard, now 
visits the front in a Red 
Cross car to insure his safety. 

So, don’t think that we have turned 
butchers and murderers over there. Not 
a day passes that does not see many an 
act of kais which probably means a 
hundredfold more sacrifice than the people 
here at home ever make: 

Well, during the summer, I kept on 
with my regular patrol duty. To- 
gether with the other flyers, I would go 
out twice a day for two hours and a half 
each time, not to get information, but to 
destroy enemy planes. I had several 
narrow escapes, but was not actually 
brought down until the eventful seven- 
teenth of August. Then I was dropped, 
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not once but twice, the second fall result- 
ing in my capture by the Huns. 

About eight o’clock that morning I 
went out on patrol as usual and we gave 
chase to several enemy scout machines 
which, however, fled before our attack. 
But during the chase I had noticed two 
captive balloons making observations 
from behind the German lines, and I de- 
termined that before I went back I would 
take a crack at those balloons. 

Climbing high into the air I went into 
a large bank of clouds. I had figured out 
that the balloons were a little below these 
clouds and that if I could get into this 


“Happy-Go-Lucky” Pat O’Brien is an American who, in October, 1915, enlisted in the Royal Flying 
Corps of the British Army. In August, 1916, his machine was shot down and he was captured by the 
Germans. His escape is one of the most sensational episodes of the war. He was seventy-two days in going 
four hundred miles, and for thirty-five consecutive days he did not speak to a human being. He reached 
Holland finally, and later England. There he was granted sick leave and came back to America to see his 
mother in Illinois. He has written a book, “‘Outwitting the Hun," and has lectured in cities all over the 
country. At the expiration of his leave he will return to the war, probably on the Egyptian front 


bank, and then suddenly drop down on 
them from above, I would be able to plug 
them before the Germans could send up 
any aircraft to get me. It was more than a 
foolhardy thing to do, but the air was so 
wonderful that day and I felt so good my- 
self that I just wanted to do something 
really worth while. So I climbed into the 
clouds, sailed along a while, and then 
drifted out where I thought the balloons 
were—only to find myself directly above a 
flying German scout. 

Well, here was a facer! I had come 
looking for balloons, and instead I had 
found a flyer. But (Continued on page 60) 


The Greatest Inventor of Guns 
in the World ` 


He is an American, 62 years old—exceedingly modest, 


HIS is the story of a modest 

man, of a man content to dwell 

in the vale of obscurity all the 

days of his life. Not once in 

all his sixty-two years has he 
ever consciously elbowed his way into 
a conversation, the center of a group pho- 
tograph, or the spotlight. 

e has n so unconcerned about 
fame, or prominence, or power, or glory, 
that he has quietly stuck to his job and 
acquired knowledge and skill that have 
made him the foremost man in his line 
of work in the world. 

Incidentally—and he regards it as little 
more than that—he has 
become a multi-millionaire 
and has been knighted by 
a European sovereign, a 
thing which entitles him 
to wear a “Sir” in front of 
his name and to put on airs. 
But he doesn’t do it. One 
might spend days with him 
and never suspect him of be- 
ing either rich or a knight. 

little does he care for 
fame that, until a few 
months ago, few of his 
achievements had ever been 
iven to the world under 
is own name. In this way, 
his whole life has been 
a series of anti-climaxes. 
Every time he was ready 
to reap glory or to pause for 
public acclaim, he quietly 
allowed the credit to go to 
his employer or to his client, 
while le himself picked up 
his tools and moved on to 
the next job. 

There is no harm in tell- 
ing, before we go any fur- 
ther, who the man is. 
violate no confidence when 
I say that he is John M. 
Browning. And now the 
chances are that you don't know much 
more than you did before. You have heard 
of the Browning gun, but you have heard 
little or nothing of Browning himself. 

hen, a few months ago, the United 
States Government closed contracts for 
two new types of machine guns for the 
use of our forces over-seas, people mar- 
veled that the Government should experi- 
ment at such a critical time with the in- 
ventions of a gun-maker who was entirely 
unheard of. ‘“This fellow Browning, who- 
ever he is, may be all right," people said, 
“but the Government will do well to buy 
its guns from somebody who has had ex- 
perience.” These critics assumed that, be- 
cause they had never heard of Browning, 
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but a wonder in his line 


By Fred C. Kelly 


therefore he couldn't amount to much. 

The truth is that Browning is the 
father of rapid-fire and automatic fire- 
arms. Furthermore, it is the opinion of 
the leading gun experts, the world over, 
that he is the greatest wizard of firearms 
that ever lived. If you ever owned a 
repeating rifle, for instance, the chances 
are—no matter what make it was—that 
John M. Browning invented it. 

It was Browning who conceived and 
designed the first repeating rifle and the 
first repeating shotguns; and there has 
scarcely been a basic invention in small 
firearms in the past forty years that was 


There is One Brand of Worriers 


Who Had Better Study 
John M. Browning 


OME men worry their heads off because they 

think they are not getting credit for what they 
do. They worry so much about getting credit that 
they don't do their jobs “up to the scratch." 

Who are the prize worriers of this kind in your 
office? You must have some. They are everywhere! 
Get them to read this article. 

There is a funny thing about this "credit busi- 
ness." A man who is really doing a wonderful job 
apparently never has to worry about getting 
credit. News of what he is doing seems to spread 
rapidly. But a man who is always claiming credit 
for a little more than he really deserves has to 
work desperately hard to impress people. Such 
is the perversity of human nature!—Tue EDITOR. 


not his. The Colt, Remington, and Win- 
chester plants all have adopted and made 
vast use of his inventions. 

We never heard of Browning until just 
recently, and yet the Colt pistol, which 
has been the standard United States 
Army pistol for years, is one of a long list 
of Browning guns. 

A Browning pistol, manufactured by 
the Fabrique Nationale in Belgium, was 
made the standard army equipment— 
even before the war—by Belgium, Rus- 
sia, Spain and Serbia. This factory was 
one of the first institutions seized by the 
Huns when they invaded Belgium. 

When a half-crazy Serb fired the fate- 
ful shot which killed the Austrian arch- 


duke, ona July evening in 1914, the auto- 
matic pistol he used was a Browning. 
Thus did this obscurity-loving American 
make his contribution to the starting of 
the greatest war in all history. And now 
his guns in the hands of United States 
troops may wield the balance of power 
which will end this most stupendous of 
wars and make the world safe again for 
decency. 

The rifle which Admiral Peary carried 
to the North Pole was invented by Brown- 
ing. At the time of the Boxer uprising 
in China, when the United States marines 


' earned undying fame by the manner in 


which they defended the 
foreign legations, it was 
Brom machine guns 


they use 

One of the commonest 
types of repeating rifle in 
use for sporting purposes a 
few years ago was one in 
which a magazine containing 
the cartridges was pla 
just below the barrel of the 
gun, and was operated by 
pulling backward and for- 
ward, like a trombone. That 
was one of Browning's 
earlier conceptions. 


E INVENTED fre 

arms, one after another 
—repeating rifles, repeating 
shotguns, automatic pis- 
tols, and machine guns— 
for forty years; but alwa 
they bore the name of the 
company for which he de- 
signed them. Comparatively 
few persons ever learned 
that Browning had any- 
thing to do with these im- 
provements. Not many of 
us even knew that there was 
any such man as John M. 


Browning. 

And the joke of it all was that Browning 
himself did not care a continental whether 
any of us ever heard about him or not. 
The fact that he got no credit, except 
among his immediate associates, for his 
spawn of ideas seems to have been the 
least of his worries. He was the direct 
antithesis of the type of man who is so 
afraid of not getting full credit for his 
achievements that he spends his time 
thinking about this rather than about his 
work, with the consequence that he neg- 
lects to develop himself and ends with- 
out either skill or credit. Browning's 
only worry, if he worried at all, was about 
being able to deliver the goods. The joy 
of accomplishing (Continued on page 99) 


John M. Browning 


“OLD J. M.,” as his friends call him, has been in- 
venting guns since he was a boy. When he went hunt- 
ing he used to miss chances because he had to stop and 
reload his gun. So he invented: an automatic rifle. 
Since then there has been scarcely a basic idea for 
improving firearms that was not worked out by him. 
He has made millions of dollars; and the devices he 
has invented are in use all over the world. He has 


never bothered himself about getting credit for his 
achievements—yet credit has come to him: His pas- 
sion has been to know all about guns—and if people 
didn’t know anything about him, why, he didn’t care. 
Now that the Browning weapon has been adopted for 
the American army, people are finding out that ‘‘Old 
J. M.” is the real man behind most of the guns of the 
world. His story will be real news to most people. 
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Arthur Brisbane 


ONE of the most brilliant and successful newspaper 
men in the country. Editor, since 1897, of the New 
York “Evening Journal," which has a circulation of 
more than 800,000. Born in Buffalo in 1864, and edu- 
cated in this country and abroad, young Brisbane be- 
came a reporter on the New York "Sun" in 1883. 
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Later he became London correspondent of the “Sun! 
and editor of the “Evening Sun.” Still later he wa 
managing editor of the New York “World.” 

Recently Mr. Brisbane bought the Washingtol 
“Times.” He continues work as editor of the Ne 
York “Evening Journal." 


What Interests People? 


By Arthur Brisbane | 


HIS question is submitted by the 

Editor of Tue American Mac- 

AZINE. 

The writer passes the question 

along to students in schools of 
journalism, newspaper reporters, sales- 
men and others, suggesting that they 
compete in answering the question. Five 
hundred dollars in prizes will be divided 
among the best writers. (See announce- 
ment bottom of next page.) 

The Editor every day must answer the 
question, “What interests people?” or 
he must fail. The question can be 
answered in thousands of ways. 

This story is told of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis: In days when he 
paid close attention to his maga- 
zines, before he became pu 
lisher of the "Ledger," Mr. Cur- 
tis saw on his desk a picture of 
Miss Alice Roosevelt as a very 
young girl. The line under it read 
“Miss Alice Roosevelt." 

That did not satisfy Mr. Cur- 
tis. It was not sufficiently inter- 
esting to the millions of women 
reading that particular publica- 
tion. He added five words: “in 
her first silk dress.’ The line 
read then, "Miss Alice Roose- 
velt in her first silk dress." 

Young women and girls looked 
at the picture with sympathetic 
interest, older women studied it 
with memories of other years. 

Those five words in that par- 
ticular edition of the Curtis pub- 
lication were worth a good many 
hundred dollars for each word. 

Needless to say, it was Miss 
Alice Roosevelt's first silk dress, 
otherwise the Curtis passion for 
accuracy would have forbid- 
den the additional five words. 


ARATHUSTRA'S rope 

dancer amuses the people 
until he falls to the ground. e 
is the journalistic sensationalist 
—his performance cannot last: it 
ends disastrously. 

The Punch and Judy show in the garden 
of the Tuileries interests human beings. 
Farther along, in the magnificent Théatre 
Frangais, people of another kind are inter- 
ested by the acting that the world has 
known, and by Moliére, Corneille, Racine, 
Hugo. 


"THE ps of this country are inter- 
ested in baseball, in Russian dancers, in 
Billy Sunday, in religion, in atheism, in 
Christian Science and in positive science. 
One thing only interests all human be- 
ings always, and that is the human being 
himself. 
The Greeks wrote it on their temple, 
“Know Thyself.” 
, The human race struggled to know 
itself in its early savagery. It still strug- 


world. 


gles to know itself. It will struggle still 
to know itself, millions of years from 
now, when civilization will have begun. 


"THEN, as now, and in the past, he that 
would interest people must tell them 
what they are thinking, and why they 
think it. 

Tell a man whence he came, why he is 
here, whither he is going, and you will 
interest him. 

Allinterest is tied up in three letters, why, 


Do You Know How 
to Interest People? 


, DITORS aren't the only ones who 
have to interest people. Preachers 
have to, teachers have to, salesmen have 
to, theatrical and moving picture mana- 
gers have to. Nearly everybody has to— 
in order to get along. 
Arthur Brisbane knows how to in- 
terest people as well as anybody in the 
He has done it for many years 
—with extraordinary success. He is easily 
the highest paid editorial writer in the 
country, receiving over $100,000 a year for 
his services. 
We asked him to tell what, in his opin- 
ion, interests people. His answer to the 
question will be useful to men and women 
in many walks of life. Think over what he 
writes in connection with your own job. 
Tue. EDITOR. 


the questioning word never fully answered. 

Religion interests us because it seeks to 
answer that why. 

Science and philosophy interest us for 
the same reason. 

One teacher tells you that you are made 
in the image of your Creator, just like 
Him—and you are interested. $ 

Another tells you that you are an acci- 
dent, the result of a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. You say to yourself, looking 
at your knees and feet, “ Thousands of bil- 
lions of atoms accidentally gathered to- 
gether, very strange;” that interests you. 


ATHEISM tells you, “You are the 
boss, there is no ruler above. You 


are master of your fate, and owe 


nothing to any higher power,” and that 
preposterous proposition of the atheist 
interests you. 

You read of St. Origen and his carrying, 
even to the point of physical mutilation, 
his determination to lead a moral life. 
That interests you. 

You see Peter the Great of Russia, 
when they asked him to restore to the 
Church its patriarch, put down his hunt- 
ing knife on the table and say, “There is 
your patriarch.” 

You compare forceful Peter with 


Trotzky, and that is interesting. ` 


HE mother is interested in 
her new baby. It shows her- . 


self to herself and shows also the 


man for whom she has affection. ` 


The man to a lesser degree is 


interested, his vanity is pleased. . 


began when the first gorilla- 
shaped man realized that there 
was some relationship between 


thing just born, and decided to 
protect that thing—thus laying 


the foundation of the family, the ' 


Family life and civilization - 


himself and the little red-haired ` 


tribe, the nation and ultimate ` 


nation on one planet. 

The life of the new-born be- 
ins with interest first in the 
iscovery of its feet, second in 

the discovery of its own ex- 
istence, when it learns that the 
foot it holds in its hand is part 
of itself. 

The young baby, finding out 
that his feet and A are one, is 
just as much interested as was 

ewton in the satisfactory work- 
ing out of the mathematıcal cal- 
culation that was to give him im- 
mortal fame. It interested and 
excited him so much that he had 
to let another man finish the cal- 
culation. 


AN-is a creature moved and 
controlled by three interests. 

You can judge a man by the power that 
these three interests, passions, or ruling 
instincts have over him. 


One: The instinct of self-preservation. 

Two: The instinct of reproduction. 

Three: The instinctive desire for achieve- 
ment—ambition. 


Such are the three interests planted 
in us to keep us here on this dreary 
pane jeu us to perpetuate our 
ind, inflicting dreary life on succeeding 
generations, and gradually make that 
life better, through ambition’s effort. 

The instinct of self-preservation is 
ninety-nine per cent of the savage. Had 
it not been fully developed the race would 
have died out. 

Every family, including his own rela- 
tions, wanted to eat him. If he and his 
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civilization, which will be one ' 
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wife had not each thought first of aii 
about self-preservation we should have had 
no ancestors and we should not be here. 

Therefore, wisely, self-preservation was 
made the chief interest of our forefathers. 

As they killed each other and were 
killed rapidly, it was important, as it is 
now, that each man and woman should 
produce and leave behind as many chil- 
dren as possible to supply increased pop- 
ulation, plus lateral for war, murder, 
flood, famine, accident and wild. beasts. 

The third interest, that rep- 
resented in the word achieve- 
ment, or ambition, is the force 
working persistently through 
the ages to lift man from the 
horrible degradation of the be- 
ginning to the comparatively 
mild degradation of this day of 
blood and war, and on toward 
final development. It will need 
to be high to justify all that 
men have endured and inflicted 
upon each other since they be- 
gan life on this planet. 

These three interests will be 
forever the forces controlling 
the human race. But as we de- 
velop the thing will be turned 
upside down. That which was 
most important will become 
least important. 

The absolute savage thinks 
most of himself, next of his wife, 
third of his ambition—the necklace of 
tigers’ teeth, the glory of killing a rival, 
shooting well with bow and arrow. 

A little further along, you find your 
savage called a hero, in the days of Greece 
or Rome or France or England. 

He calls himself chivalrous, some 
woman comes first; he will have himself 
killed for her in a duel or war. Preserva- 
tion of his life comes second; ambition, 
third. 

In the man really developed, ambition— 
that is to say, duty to the human race— 
will be the first most powerful interest; 
second, duty to family, wife, children. 
Last of all himself—self-preservation. 


HAT which is within us interests us. 
Bunyan's description of the individual 
as The City of Man's Soul is the best 
description. Man is a city, as Bunyan 


showed, a city with many gates—Ear- 
gate, Eyegate, Nosegate, etc. A sort of 


a two-legged harp with five strings, five 
senses is man, and to interest him you 
must play upon one or all of these strings, 
tell him about HIMSELF—what he 1s, 
what he might be, what he has, what he 


'should have, what he has been, what he 


may become. 

In addition to being an intense egoist, 
man is a gossip. If he does not descend 
from the monkey there is a remarkably 
close relationship between them. 

Every inhabitant of the monkey house 


Read what Mr. Brisbane says on this page 
about Voltaire's head and the Man-ape's skull 


is much interested in the things that hap- 
pen to the other monkeys. 

Every inhabitantofournational monkey 
house*on earth is much interested in what 
happens to all the other monkeys. 

o interest human beings, tell them 
about themselves, and tell them about 
each other. 

To interest them deeply and easily, 
tell them they are perfect, that theirs is 
the only nation worth while and theirs 
is the only planet inhabited. 

To interest them, if at all, slightly, and 
make sure that you will not have their 
gratitude, tell them the truth. That you 
may be permitted to continue telling them 
the truth, put sugar around truths, as you 
put the capsule around the quinine to help 
the swallowing of it. 


[ET the young student of journalism 
that will some day own his newspaper 
look at the picture on this page of the 


pithecanthropoid skull with the huge jaw 
and the flat head. 

Then let him look at the picture of Vol- 
taire in his old age, with the magnificently 
developed brain. 

Let him realize that the difference 
between the ancient inhabitant of the 
earth and Voltaire is less than the 
difference that will exist between Vol- 
taire and the fully developed man, and 
let him ask himself, *How can I talk to 
my readers in such a way as would lead 
them to interest themselves in 
things better? How can I do 
for civilization at least as much 
as the tiny coral builder did 
for the building of the South 
Sea island? 

“How can I inspire man to 
interest himself upward, to- 
ward the sunlight?’ 


"THE scientist tells you that 
the difference between the 
highly developed European 
and the lowest savage of this 
day is greater intellectually 
than the difference between 
that savage and a blade of 
grass. 

The difference between the 
man of to-day and the future 
man will be infinitely greater 
than the difference between Newton and 
the bushmen, able to count only to five. 

All development in man is due to ** what 
interests him." 

There is the cheap, easy and profitable 
way to interest, and there is the other 
way, difficult and rarely employed. 

*"To convince others," said Isocrates, 
“be yourself convinced!" 

To interest others in that which is 
worth while, be yourself interested in the 
things worth while. 


A BULL terrier is killing a cat, while a 
child looks on: 

One man is interested in the dog—he 
is the savage. d 

Another sees only the suffering cat, 
torn to pieces—that man is half civilized. 

A third pities the child exposed to de- 
grading influence. 

The third is most nearly civilized. 


*What Interests People?" 


$500 in Prizes for the best answers to the question 
| “What Interests People?" 


R. BRISBANE, to whom we paid $500 for this 

article, has generously offered to give $500 in 
prizes for the best short answers to the question 
The first prize will be 
$100 and there will be eight other prizes of $50 each. 
No answer should exceed 1,000 wordsinlength. All 
manuscripts should be addressed: Contest Editor, 
The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, and no manuscript will be considered unless it 
is in the office of THE AMERICAN MaaaziNE by June 


at that time. 


this contest. 


15th. Thenames of the winners of all the prizes will 
be published in the September AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
and the answer winning first prize will be published 


Students in schools of journalism, newspaper re- 
porters, advertising writers, salesmen—all sorts of 
people whose business it is to interest people—ought 
to have valuable and original ideas on this subject. 
No person is barred from entering a manuscript in 


Sid Says 


Sid Says: 
Where do I come £n?—asks 
the human being 


Y A TE INVITED Arthur Brisbane to answer the 
question, What interests people? His extraor- 
dinarily wise reply is published on the two pre- 

ceding pages. 

In one passuge Mr. Brisbane says: “One thing only 
interests all human beings always, and that is the human 
being himself.” 

There you have the gist of the matter. No pre- 
scription can beat it—if you want to know how to get 
at people and grip their attention. 

Every human being likes to see himself in reading 
matter—just as he likes to see himself in a mirror. The 
ideal article for any publication (so far as “reader 
interest” is concerned) would be one in which every 
reader could find his own name. The ideal illustration 
would be a group photograph of all the readers, so that 
each reader could have the fun of finding himself in the 
picture. Once in a while the newspapers print a flash- 
light photograph of a thousand men having a banquet 
together. When they do, each one of those thousand 
men takes a special interest in that photograph. He 
shows it to his family, and he invents ways and means 
to bring it to the attention of his neighbors. 

One reason fiction sells so tremendously is that 
human beings, as they read it, keep putting themselves 
in the places of the various characters. They wonder 
whether they would have done what the people in the 
story did. Biography and autobiography are popular 
for the same reason. They give the reader a chance to 

-compare his own life story with that of the person 

described in the book or article. 

Newspapers are read widely because the individual 
reader sees himself constantly in the paper. I do not 
mean that he sees his own name. I mean that he reads 
about things happening to individuals which might 
happen to him, and he keeps comparing himself with 
what he reads. For example, he reads in the newspaper 
that so-and-so has just fallen out of an eleventh-story 
window and broken his neck. He thanks God that he 
himself has not broken his neck—and he also goes home 
and warns his wife and children to be more careful 
about windows. Furthermore, he is more careful him- 
self! Again, he reads in the paper that a certain man has 
come into possession of ten thousand dollars from the 
estate of a dead brother, and, meditating on his own 
connection with what he has been reading, he wonders 
when that old uncle of his is going to die and leave him 
that dollar and a half which he has been waiting for 
since 1880. 

Country newspapers have enormous circulation in 
proportion to the population they reach. It is not un- 
common for half or three quarters of the people in a 
little town to take the village paper. The reason is 
obvious—the country paper is personal to its readers. 
Its columns are almost like a private letter from a mem- 
ber of the family. If a New York newspaper could get 
that close to its readers it could have three million cir- 
culation. But it can't. Besides, the people of New York 
are not that close to each other. They don't know each 


other well enough to be interested in such an item as 
the following: “T. Willie Rockinghorse, our genial 
Broadway grocer, has been suffering with the grip and 
has gone to spend a week with his aunt in Philadelphia." 

The reason so much reading matter is unpopular 
and never attracts a wide reading public lies in the fact 
that the reader sees nothing in it for himself. Take an 
article, we'll say, entitled “The Financial System of 
Canada." It looks dull, doesn’t it? It looks dull because 
you can't quite see where it affects you. Now take an 
article entitled “Why it is easier to get rich in Canada 
than in the United States." That's different! Your 
interest is aroused. You wonder wherein the Canadian 
has an advantage over you. You look into the article 
to find out whether you can't get an idea from it. Yet 
the two articles may be basically alike, differing only 
in treatment. One bores you and the other interests 
you. One bores you because it seems remote. The other 
interests you because the writer has had the skill to 
translate his facts and ideas into terms that are personal 
to you. The minute you become personal in this world 
you become interesting. 

I remember a speech on advertising made by a New 
York advertising man, Mr. Elon G. Pratt. In his speech 
Mr. Pratt said that some advertisers never seem to learn 
that in their advertising they talk too much about them- ` 
selves and not enough about those to whom they would 
like to sell their goods. Then he drove his point home as 
follows: ‘Too much advertising is written around the 
I of the advertiser rather than the you of the consumer." 

That remarkable sentence, if taken to heart and 
acted on by those who are in need of its teaching, would 
be worth millions of dollars. It often represents the 
difference between failure and success—not only in all 
forms of business but in politics, journalism and the 
social relations. The man who refuses to use his imagina- 
tion to enable him to look at things from the other fel- 
low's point of view simply cannot exercise a wide in- 
fluence. He cannot reach people. 

Underneath it, somehow, lies a great law, the law 
of service. You can’t expect to attract people unless 
you do something for them. The business man who has 
something to sell must have something useful to sell, 
and he must talk about it from the point of view of the 
people to whom he wants to sell his goods. In the same 
way, the journalist, the preacher, and the politician must 
look at things from the point of view of those they 
would reach. They must feel the needs of others and 
then reach out and meet those needs. They can never 
have a large following unless they give something. The 
same law runs into the human relation. How we abhor 
the man who talks only about himself—the man who 
never inquires about our troubles, our problems; the 
man who never puts himself in our place, but unimagi- 
natively and unsympathetically goes on and on, egotis- 
tically hammering away on the only subject that inter- 
ests him—namely, HIMSELF. 

Listen to the other fellow—at least a part of the 
time—if you want to do business with him. , 


His hands went out sponta- 
neously, and hers to him. 
“I’ve brought you that let- 
ter," he said 
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The Man Nobody Knew 
A Novel by Holworthy Hall 


Hilhard Now Moves 
Onto Dangerous Ground 


Mingling with all sorts of people who once knew him as 
Dicky Morgan, he is in constant peril of being recognized. 
One person terrifies him by a remark that betrays suspicion 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


ar word about this story before you begin to 
read it— 

When Dicky Morgan left the city of Syracuse 
he hated the place and the people. He had been 
turned down by the girl he was e to, and 
turned out of the houses of his friends because, 
although attractive and of good family, he 
had been a failure both in business and as a 
man So he bs to Frae, ne enlisted in 

e Foreign on. In some of the a 
spray of shrapnel across his face terri ly die 
figured him. As soon as he was able to stand 
the operations necessary to restore his features 
the surgeons asked for a photograph of himself 


to be used as a guide. (The wonders of these 
modern surgi operations in France are 
briefly described in this number at the bottom 


26.) 

Morgan was so sick of his past that he did 
not want to have even his own face again. Not 
long before a visitor had given him a picture of 
Christ to which he had paid no attention at the 
time, but now, when the surgeons insisted on 
having a photograph, he recklessly produced 
this picture and told them to use that! 

m e MERI did to ie prec extent, so 
t when recove: is appearance 
was absolutely changed When he returned to 
America and went back to Syracuse to act as 
agent for a promoter of mines, he took the name 
x “He Hilliard,” and passed quite un- 
edagiized, by his old friends to whom he went 
with an alleged m from “Dicky Morgan,” 
—himself. He descri Dicky as killed in 
France. Just before the chapter begins, Carol 
Durant, his former fiancée, meets him un- 
at the house of the Cullens. Mr. 


»ossibility that his old sweetheart may recog- 
aize him. 


ROL DURANT had already 
been, when he last saw her, the 
outstanding beauty of Syracuse, 
but he was astounded to behold 
what the interval of two years 

tad done for her. The traditional Greek 
»urity of line had always been hers and 
:he Latin purity of color as well; moreover, 
ihe bore herself precisely as he last re- 
nembered, with her head carried high— 
10t in imperiousness but in her surpassing 
nterest in the surrounding world. She 
iad, however, taken upon herself a new 
naturity; her figure, exceptionally grace- 
‘ul, was still slender, but suggestive of a 
nore womanly, a more inclusive charm. 
Hilliard, at sight of her, was visited by a 
wisting pain, part hatred for what she 
iad ceased to be to him, and part torture 


for the ideal he had adored, and found im- 
proved. 

He was being presented to her! He, who 
had kissed her a thousand times, was un- 
dergoing the ritual of presentation!—and 
she was smiling at him with those grave, 
sweet eyes of hers, and calling him by his 
adopted name! His mask of protection 
had never seemed so slight, so insufficient; 
the fragrance of her, and a tumult of on- 
rushing memory, threatened his balance 
and set his nerves on edge. Fortunately, 
the routine of the conventions intervened 
to save him from collapse. For one thing, 
there was the rite of introduction to Arm- 
strong; and, after that, there was a dash of 
promiscuous conversation. Then came the 
inevitable hush caused by the presence of 
a stranger, and out of that hush a ques- 
tion, and Hilliard was suddenly the victim 
of a species of self-hypnosis. 


E HAD to shake himself free of the 
fantasy that he was a spectator at his 
own funeral. 

“Yes,” he said, in winning seriousness, 
“I have news of Morgan. I have just been 
telling Mr. Cullen, and Miss Cullen, how 
he die did k first; sh l 

e didn’t speak, at ; she mere 
looked at Hilliard and her lips quivered: 
Armstrong stepped toward her—illogi- 
cally Hilliard resented that—and Angela 
Cullen slipped an arm around her waist. 

“He’s . . . dead?" she repeated, with a 
quick little catch in her voice. 

“Yes, Miss Durant.” 

. . . you know that?” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

Mr. Cullen reached to the wicker table. 

“And won this for us, Carol! The 
prah war cross! Let's be proud of 

im—” 

“Oh, yes,” she said inertly, and took 
the decoration in her palm. After a mo- 
ment, she raised her eyes to the level of 
Hilliard's. “Did you bring any message 
for me?" she asked dully. 

*No." Hilliard's nod was ministerial. 

I'm sorry, but—but the fact is, 
Miss Durant—" 

“Tell her from the beginning," said 
Cullen, mopping his forehead. “Tell her 
just as you told us a little while ago. And 
won't everybody take a seat?” 

So that Hilliard, gathering assurance 
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with every sentence, found himself re- 
citing that tragic narrative a second time. 
The inspiration of it was strong; his 
dramatic instinct kindled in him an ardor 
which served as coloring to his words; the 
nearness of Carol to him was no longer an 
inhibition, but rather an incentive. Once 
she had torn his heart to bits; he reveled 
calmly in the opportunity for reprisal. 
And he so told the tale of Dicky Morgan's 
pornos that there was no mistaking 
is earnestness, which rang with every ` 
sentence, and rang true. 


H's eyes, the pupils diminished to 

po pocs were gray and cold as the 
northern seas; Miss Durant’s eyes had 
never left his face. 

* And that,” she said presently, “is all?” 
_ "That's the end," said Hilliard simply. 
And in the long silence which followed he 
was wondering, wondering—vague, aimless 
thoughts, with no beginning and no con- 
clusive outcome; but the central figure, 
flicting, elusive, was always Carol Durant. 
Also, who was this newcomer, Armstrong? 

And then there came a flood of ques- 
tioning, and Hilliard was giving details, 
some in answer and some gratuitously: 
he was describing Neuilly; the hospital, 
the surgeons, the nurses, the whole tense 
atmosphere of France in war time. He was 
strengthening his strategic position, phrase 
by phrase; his insouciance redoubled. He 
was safe! There came an abrupt hiatus: 
Miss Durant rose and came to him, and 
he was on his feet to meet her. 

“Thank you,” she said, giving him her 
hands. His heart missed a beat, his blood 
ran gelid. “Thank you. If you can do it 
. . . I wish you'd talk to me alone. . . 
aber this . . . I wish it very much in- 

eed. 

The others had risen, too, and stood 
apart, talking with considerate disre- 

ard. A blinding impulse clawed at Hil- 
1ard’s judgment; he yielded to it blindly. 
It meant the alteration of his entire plan 
of action, but it was genius—genius! 

*Miss Durant!" Be made sure that 
the others were beyond the range of his 
voice. “Miss Durant! I know you'll for- 

ive me, but Dicky did write one more 
letter . . . it wasn't addressed to anyone; 
I didn’ know whom it was for. I didn't 
want to speak of it before anyone, but 
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from something Mr. Cullen said just a 
minute before you came I’m almost posi- 
tive it was meant for you. It’s only a few 
lines—he wasn’t strong enough to finish 
it. I've got it at the hotel now. May I 
bring it to you to-morrow?” 

She held her breath for an instant; her 
mouth trembled. She looked at him 
searchingly. 

“Surely. I—I live just across on the 
corner, Mr. Hilliard. The brick house. 
Can you come early?” 

“How soon?” Fle was telling himself 
that his former passions were atrophied; 
she was no longer able to move him.’ 

“In the morning? At. . . eleven?" 

*T'll come gladly.” 

Ty eh ant thank you,” she said, **for 
' speaking as though you loved him. He 
was . . . he was one of my very dearest 
friends." 


ALONE in the appointed guest-room 
(for Cullen had been as good as his 
word, and sent a car to fetch his visitor's 
belongings) Hilliard lighted a cigarette 
and grinned expansively at the solid, old- 
fashioned furniture which surrounded him. 

“Cullen hasn't spent a nickel on the 
house," he said reflectively. ‘Nothing 
new down-stairs, nothing new here. All 
he's done is buy a string of motors. So 
. . . What he’s made in war profits, I guess 
he's still got. I ought to touch him for 
twenty thousand—easy/ And when he 
fired me he said I was a rotten salesman!" 

Leisurely he began to undress; but be- 
fore his boots were quite unlaced he sat 
back comfortably in his chair and medi- 
tated. 

“All serene so far," he said, “but when 
Carol first came in!” He shook his head 
vigorously. ‘‘Well,—it’s over, anyway. 
And Doctor Durant—" His face darkened. 
*"T here's the man J want to get! Pious old 
hypocrite! But ten thousand's a lot for 
the doctor—we'll say ten thousand." 

He closed his eyes dreamily; and his 
thoughts reverted from the doctor to the 
doctor's daughter. 

“Carol—Carol!”” he murmured. “One 
minute there, I thought I'd crack! And 
I was ‘one of her dearest friends Oh, 
I was, was I? Pity she and the doctor 
didn't say so the night they kicked me out! 
Well . . . business is business . . .” 

With the cigarette drooping from his 
lips, he stood up, and swept a clear space 
on the table. Pon his suit case he ex- 
humed a tablet of thin, transparent writing 
paper of a grade not sold in America; it 
was the same paper on which the letter to 
Cullen had been written. He tossed off a 
blob of ink from his fountain pen and in- 
spected it carefully. 

*"Too black," he decided, and went to 
the bathroom, where he half-emptied the 
reservoir of the pen, and refilled it with 
water. ` 

“That ought to be just about right . . . 
sort of pale and mysterious and war- 
strength." 

He seated himself at the table, took the 
pen in his left hand and inscribed circles 
on the paper; scribbled a meaningless 
sentence, and laughed gently. 

“Funny how some people can be am- 
bidextrous and take so long to find it out. 
If I hadn't caught a bullet in my arm, and 
tried to write left-handed in the hospital, 
I'd give myself away up here in no time. 
My writing's too blamed distinctive. But, 


as it is, Left Hand, very large and plain, 
is Henry Hilliard"—here he shifted the 
pen to the other hand—“and Right Hand, 


very small and curlicue, is poor, dead 
Dicky Morgan . . . ‘one of her dearest 
friends.’ I’m glad I killed him off: he 


never amounted to a hill of beans any- 


way." 

And with a grin of sardonic humor, he 
wrote on the flimsy paper, slowly and a 
little irregularly, as though in physical 
discomfort: 


“Dad,” she said, “look! 


NEUILLY, 5-19-15. 

No matter what you ever think, no matte 

what you have ever thought, I have lo: 
you— 


He grimaced, pondered diligently, a» 
made a correction: 


I have always loved you more than my os? 
life. You said my ideals had fallen—do }<- 
think so now? 7 don't; I think they're alm 
what you would have them. Don’t imagine: 
did this out of anger or spite. I've loved p+ 
every day and— 


The Man Nobody Knew, by Holworthy Hall 


Doesn't Mr. Hilliard remind you just the least tiny bit of . . . Dicky?” 


Hilliard sat back, and his eyes were 
softly luminous. 

“Suppose I should fall in love with her 
again?” he said aloud. “Suppose I should! 

hat would be ghastly!” He tossed away 
his cigarette, and rested his head in his 
hands. “Oh, Carol! I did care!” His 
shoulders shook spasmodically; then all 
at once he flung himself out of the chair 
and took to tramping the floor in a hur- 
ricane of emotion. His face was set in 
granite; he caught sight of it in a mirror, 


halted, and himself was stunned by the 
transcendant mask of his chicanery. The 
work of the surgeons was indeed miracu- 
lous; he couldn’t upset it, not by any 
effort of his will. The eyes might flash, or 
lower or chill—the other features were still 
calm and strong in all their splendid glory. 

“You dirty blackguard!”. said Hilliard, 
showing his teeth. He went pensively 
back to the letter, studied it. 

* But, after all," he mused, “no matter 
what they did to me . . . and if I can kill 


two birds with one stone. . . . Shelooked 
as though this might please her . . . that's 
not the point; it's a quicker way to get at 
the doctor. . . . Well, it gets her a letter I 
never intended to write . . . and Dutout's 
war cross, too, . . . that'll make it all the 
easier . . . I'll give her that. So I was 
‘one of her dearest friends,’ was I? What's 
that worth to Henry Hilliard, bringin 
home the news from the front?" He sniffed 
scornfully. “Ten thousand dollars—I 
hope.” 
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He reread the unfinished note, folded 
it, creased it for verisimilitude, and gave 
it the final examination. 

“Business . . . is business," he said. 
“That was a good thing for me to do—to 
tell her there was a message. Bit of a 
risk, too. And after smashing our en- 
gagement, she had the face to tell me to- 
night . . . oh, nonsense! So suppose we 
say . . . fifteen thousand from the doc- 
tor!" 

His pupils had narrowed a 
the lie to the sweetness of 
mouth. 

"[ wonder who the devil that man 
Armstrong is," said the masquerader, who 
had ae himself that he had no longer 
cared. 


in, giving 
is smiling 


T WAS eleven o'clock to the minute 

when Hilliard, somewhat brain-fagged 
after an hour's cross-questioning on the 
part of three avid young reporters, went 
slowly up the brick walk to the Durants' 
big house on the corner. He had antici- 

ated the effect of this pilgrimage upon 

is nerves, and he had discounted it: nev- 
ertheless, as the front door opened and he 
saw a hallway and a vestibule unchanged, 
his breath came a little faster than usual 
and his cheeks went a little darker. 

The maid, having deposited him in the 


living-room, disappeared; and Hilliard, 
standing at the end of the long, high- 
roofed apartment, found himself encom- 
pars by a thousand goads to remem- 
rance. Ít was a room furnished comfort- 
ably rather than luxuriously; it suggested 
pood taste rather than great riches; but 
ere and there, concealed under the veiling 
of good taste, was a rug or a vase or a piece 
of furniture which Hilliard knew, from. 
personal knowledge, to be comparatively 
priceless. The Durants were the sort of 
eople whose ancestors had bought and 
Duilded for posterity; the Durants' heir- 
looms reflected distinguished credit on the 


* ancestors. 


At the threshold, then, there was a light 
footfall, and Hilliard turned. His hands 
went out spontaneously, and hers to him. 
And Hilliard, tasting the acid of his 
somber mood, smiled benignly: 

“T mustn't keep you waiting," he said. 
“T’ve brought you that letter." He gave 
it to her, and coughed his embarrass- 
ment. “I’m positive it must be for you. 
And I’m sure you don’t want anything to 
prevent you from reading it at once—so, 
with your permission—” 

He was already moving toward the 
doorway; she restrained him gently, her 
eyes betraying her appreciation of his tact. 

“No,” she said, “I particularly want 


you to meet my father, Mr. Hilliard. He 
wants to see you, too. Won’t you wait 
while I call him?” 

He inclined his head, followed her with 
his eyes to the hallway, strained his hear- 
ing, and knew that she had torn the flap 
of the envelope as soon as she was out of 
sight. His lips twitched cynically. And 
then there was the reverberation of a 
closing door, and silence. 


I? WAS perhaps five minutes later that 
she returned, followed by a gentleman 
of sixty; and as the doctor entered the 
room was permeated by an atmosphere of 
calm and kindly peace. He was a large 
man, large of feature, and large of in- 
stinct; his forehead was that of an intel- 
lectualist; hiseyes were those of a dreamer; 
his chin denoted rugged capabilities and 
the stubbornness of unswerving ethics. 
The hand he offered Hilliard was the hand 
of an artist: a strong and well-fleshed 
hand, generous, sensitive, soothing—it 
was more than the hand of a mere artist, 
it belonged to a splendid physician. 

“Mr. Hilliard?” His voice was pitched 
low, but its resonance was striking. 

“Doctor Durant!" The two men clasped 
hands firmly; Hilliard's resolution became 
adamant by the contact. 

“It was good of (Continued on page 87) 


The Remarkable Surgical Operation 


on Dicky Morgan 


Plenty of cases like it in Europe these days 


“The Man Nobody Knew,” now run- 

ning in THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Dicky Morgan, one of the principal 
characters, under; a marvelous sur- 
gical operation after coming out of the 
trenches of France. The surgeons change 
his face so that he passes for another man. 
He takes a new name, Henry Hilliard, 
and becomes literally—the man nobody 
knew. 

If you are skeptical of the ability 
of surgeons to change a man's face so that 
he can pass for another man, read the 
following accounts of just such cases. 
These facts have been given to THE 
AMERICAN Macazine by surgeons who 
know what they are talking about. One 
of these authorities is Colonel Dercle of 
the French Medical Mission to the United 
States. The others are American surgeons 
who have been in the military hospitals in 
France. | 


* When the wounded began arriving at 
the field hospitals" says one of these 
men, “I was asked by the French Gov- 
ernment to come to France and demon- 
strate the methods of plastic surgery I 
had been using in America. 

“In almost every instance of facial 
wounds we were able to make the injured 
man resemble the photograph we used as 
a model. The most interesting case I had 
was a man whose jaw had been shot away, 
practically from ear to ear. 

“What we did was to lift a flap of skin 
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from his shoulder and bind it to the frag- 
ments of bone left in his face. In three 
weeks, this skin had grown over the 
shattered bone. Then we cut the skin 
loose from the shoulder, allowing the man 
to lift his head. 

“To make the chin, we took a piece 
from his shin bone, shaped it to the proper 
form, and grafted this into position. In a 
few months he looked very much as he 
had before he was wounded. That, of 
course, was what we wanted in his case. 
If he had wanted to have the lower part 
of his face changed in contour, we could 
have done it. 

“We replace noses in two ways. Some- 
times we buy a finger from some other 
man. Or the patient may give one of his 
own fingers. Then we graft the hard 
knuckle of this finger into the place where 
the nose was. When this part of the oper- 
ation is completed, we carve nostrils for 
breathing, and the work is done. 

“We can even provide a beard if we 
think the man will look better that way, 
or if he particularly wants one. To do this, 
we cut the flap of skin from under a man's 
arm where there are the necessary hair 
follicles, and graft this to the chin." 


“The use of the patient's photograph 
as a guide in remodeling is common," 
says another surgeon, who is now with 
the United States Army. “And, of course, 
another photograph could be used, espe- 
cially in cases of extensive injury to the 
patient's face. 


* By the tenseness, or looseness, of the 
transplanted flaps of skin, by the amount 
of fatty tissue underposed, by the care in 

lacing the hair lines, the face will be 
ong and thin, broad and full, wrinkled or 
smooth, and so on. 

“As a whole, the change which is de 
scribed as being wrought in the appear- 
ance of Dicky "Morgan is entirely possi- 
ble. I saw over sixty cases in various 
stages of repair while I was in France. 
In some the bone grafting was very exten- 
sive. Pieces of a rib are used for new 
cheek bones, and a new chin is cut from 
the leg or shin bone." 


“In France," says Colonel Dercle, “the 
most prominent surgeon in this kind of 
work is Doctor Norestin, of Paris; but 
there are many others who are practic- 
ing it. Doctor Norestin's collection of 
‘mountings’ of faces which have been 
restored is of remarkable interest." 

And, finally, here is an extract from a 
letter of an American woman who is 
working in the military hospitals in Paris: 


To-day I saw an interesting case at the 
Duryea Depot, a young aviator who had falle: 
with his machine when it caught fire. He 
landed on his face, which was smashed to 
pieces. Otherwise he was not hurt. 

He has a mew face now, the framework 
made of steel from the eyes down; steel cheek- 
bones and jaws, false teeth and grafted skiz 
and lips—which do not show at all. There arc 
no scars. It is a perfectly normal face—quite 
miraculous. 


The Stone That the Builders 
Rejected 


By Virginia Holt 


ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN À HILLER 


I snatched a long coat and threw it over my shoulders. I rushed out into the blizzard, bareheaded, 
the pawn ticket clutched tight. I had only one thought: I was going to find that pawnbroker 


HAD been married to John Holt only 

five days when he came home to me 

drunk! He persuaded me that it was 

an accident; and as I was very much 

in love with him, I was only too 
eager to believe him. 

ut within three weeks I knew I was 

married to a dipsomaniac, and that part of 

my marriage vow, "until death us do 

part," took on an awful, new significance! 

But now that I was in it, I resolved that 

I would not permit myself to be crushed 

without a fight. And I’d go it alone, too. 


By marrying me, John Holt had made me 
the receiver of a concern that had been al- 
lowed to become bankrupt. 

Yet I believed that my husband was a 
good asset if properly managed. He had 
written some good things for the maga- 
zines, and I felt that he had a career. My 
business would be to put John where he 
belonged, among the people who were 
worth while. 

I began by taking drudgery off his ease- 
loving shoulders. In six months I became 
a capable typist. Not only that, but my 


husband began to consult me about his 
work. One day he said that it made him 
tremble to think what would become of 
him if he should lose me. That was just 
what I'd been working for. 

After I had become proficient in my 
typewriting, we left our boarding place 
up near Central Park and took a furn- 
ished room, with light housekeeping 
privileges thrown in, down-town in the 
magazine district. When we got settled I 
went out with John every day. I trudged 
up-town, down-town, across-town; every- 
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where he went I was with him. In this 
yay I hoped to be a restraining influence, 
to keep him from drinking. But I didn’t 
tell him that. He thought it was because 
I was lonely that I wanted to chum around 
with him. 

We finally landed in a basement over on 
the East Side. It really wasn’t as bad as 
it sounds, that basement room. There was 
a great stove in it and a big round table in 
the middle of the floor covered with a 
bright red cloth, and a comfortable couch 
and two big easy chairs. It was about that 
time that I began to lavish delicate atten- 
tions on my husband, to do the little things 
that I longed to have him do for me. 

I always made it a point to put the but- 
tons in his shirt. I never let him wear a 
sock with a hole in it. I kept his clothes 
carefully brushed. I would buy little 
things for him and hide them in out of the 
way places in his bureau drawers to sur- 
prise him. Once I bought him some shirts 
and pajamas I knew would please him. 

But he didn’t come in early that day. I 
went out for a few moments to buy a news- 
paper. When I came back, the room was 
in disorder. John had evidently been in, 
though he was no longer there. His new 
shirts and pajamas he had tumbled all 
about the floor. He had tossed his hand- 
kerchiefs in a heap after them. And when 
he got in that evening, a little after nine, 
he was so tipsy that he didn't remember 
having been home at all since morning. 

I put all the new things out of sight. 
John didn't know I bought them for him 
until a week later. But there was no fun 
in it then! 


wit H John’s growing excesses he be- 
came, after a time, perfectly frank 
with me about his borrowing habits. I 
was terrified when I realized that we were 
head over heels in debt in a petty, widely- 
distributed way. No source was too hum- 
ble. John even used to get twenty-five 
cents at a time from the Chinese laundry- 
man at the corner. 

When I found this out, I put my pride 
in my pocket and went to this old China- 
man and begged him not to loan my hus- 
band any more money to buy whisky. 
The fellow didn’t say anything at all to 
me. He only nodded several times, like a 
pet fat-faced toy. But he never let John 

ave any more money. And while 1 was 
grateful to him for it, I was filled with dis- 
gust that my husband should place me 
under obligations to an old Chinaman. 

But John was as persistent as a river in 
finding an outlet for his ingenuity. If you 
dam the river up here, it will break out 
there. If I thought I had him checked in 
one direction he broke out in another: he 
began to pawn things! : 

remember the first time he ever did this: 
He had been sent up-town on a com- 
mission for a newspaper. The day was 
stormy; toward night the light snowstorm 
of the morning had developed into a bliz- 
zard. He came in about eight o'clock at 
night, half frozen, fairly purple with cold. 
His overcoat was gone. I seized him by 
the shoulders and shook him, and asked 
him over and over again where he had left 
his coat. But he was stupid, and I couldn't 
get anything coherent out of him. 

Finally he felt in his pocket, and, as he 
stood swaying from side to side, staring 
stupidly at me, held out a bit of paper for 
me to read. 
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It was a pawn ticket, the first I had ever 
seen. It was from a pawn shop on First 
Avenue. The pawnbroker had taken 
John's overcoat and given him two dollars. 

I stared at that bit of paper for a mo- 
ment. For the first time I realized what a 
pawn ticket really meant. The shock of it 
all changed my feelings toward John in the 
twinkling of an eye. Tro longer regarded 
him with a shrinking physical repulsion. 
Instead, I felt a great pity for him. His 
misery took on a new meaning to me. I 
was seized with rage at the rat that had 
issued the pawn ticket, that had taken my 
husband’s coat from him in the midst of a 
storm. Up to this time I had been dealing 
with the drink habit, an impersonal foe, 
an elusive thing. But now | had a per- 
sonal enemy to fight. 


I SNATCHED a long coat and threw it 
over my shoulders. I rushed out into 
the blizzard, bareheaded, the pawn ticket 
clutched tight. I had only one thought: I 
was going to find that pewnbroker, Iran 
through the streets. I bumped everybody 
out of my way ruthlessly. The degrada- 
tion I was suffering exhilarated me. I had 
no care now, no restraint. At last I had 


been dragged down to the level of those : 


other women who had drunken husbands, 
those bare-headed Irish, Jewish, and Ital- 
ian women, with shawls clutched tight 
across their breasts, who stared hard at me 
as I pushed them out of the way. They 
seemed to recognize me as one of them- 
selves. They nodded to each other sig- 
nificantly, as much as to say, “That’s 
just what I’d do for my man!” 

The restraining hand of reason seemed 
to have forsaken me. I was forced on by 
my emotions, guided only by my primitive 
instincts; I thought of nothing but to de- 
fend my mate! He was mine!—mine!— 
right or wrong, he was mine! Civilization? 
Bah! The instinct that had protected 
mankind in its infancy, thousands of years 
before civilization and alcohol were ever 
dreamed of, was back of me now! The 
paradoxical narrowness that education had 
superimposed upon me, the “‘ Be Careful,” 
the “Be Cautious,” everything like that 
was stripped from me by the avenging 
hand of primitive instinct. I was every- 
thing that a woman was made for—wite, 
mother, protector! I loved this man be- 
cause he was mine! 

And the picture of it! I, the refined New 
England girl, gentle as a flower, turned vi- 
rago, running through the streets, bare- 
headed, with a pawn ticket in my hand! 
I threw back my head and laughed aloud 
at my degradation. 

But was it degradation or splendid new 
courage that had been refined out of me 
by over-training! No, it was not degrada- 
tion! It was right! Because it was for 
John I was fighting now, not for myself! 


I felt bigger, taller, as I entered the 
pawn shop. The pawnbroker seemed only 
a pigmy. Yet as I remember him he 


was a fat, flabby, white-faced man—with 
piratical eyes—all bluff. I threw the 
ticket and money on the counter. 

* Give me my husband's coat,” I cried. 

When he handed it to me I threatened 
him like a woman of the streets, threat- 
ened him thatif he ever took my husband's 
coat again I'd have him locked up. My 
fury, more than my threats, scared him, 
for he shrank away without any impudent 
retort. 


As I snatched the coat from him I real- 
ized that he was only the symbol of the 
degradation of drink. He had taken this 
coat away from my man. I had snatched it 
back from him. So, as drink had taken my 
husband from me, I would snatch him back. 

When I left the pawnshop with John's 
coat hugged tight to my breast, I was 
calm. Everything was calm. The wom- 
en with their shawls were walking quietly. 
No one looked at me. There was no con- 
fusion. I was going with the wind now, 
not against it. The storm within me had 
subsided. In its place was a great calm. 
I was triumphant because I had suddenly 
become master of the situation. 

When I got home the tears were 
frozen on my cheeks, it was so cold. 
The heat of the room and the sight of my 
husband and the reaction of it was too 
much for me. I tumbled into a heap in the 
middle of the floor on top of John’s over- 
coat. For the first time in my life I fainted 
dead away, and I was ill in bed for ten 


ays. 

Those ten days in that basement room 
away over on the East Side near Third 
Avenue were the wonderful days of m 
life, for they gave me back my husband. 
My experience on that awful night had 
shown me what John really meant to me. 
And John’s experience, from the time I la 
unconscious at his feet till the day I took 
my first steps again, showed him what I 
meant to him. And when a man and a 
woman realize that much, the rest is easy, 
no matter what stands in the way. 


WHEN I was able to sit up, John and 
I talked together, talked sympathet- 
ically, as a physician and patient, about 
his weakness. 

“A man is half idiotic when he's half 
drunk," he told me. “He thinks he thinks 
great thoughts; but if he'd only take the 
trouble to write them down— Look here!" 
John roduced a little book full of notes. 
‘I did this. These are some of my great 
thoughts. I'd be ashamed to read them to 
you. When I was drunk they appeared so 
wonderful that I recorded them. I didn't 
want to lose any of the gems that John 
Barleycorn had handed me. 

“That’s the fun, the pleasure the devil 
says he gives us, the reward. But the real 
pay! . . . Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: you haven't any idea what the 
drinka man goes through. The physical 
suffering isn’t the worst of it; it’s the men- 
tal. He never knows what he said or what 
he did the day before. He might have 
gone to see a business friend and made an 
exhibition of himself before the whole of- 
fice force. Or he might have called on a 
young lady and acted disgracefully. He 
doesn’t know what moment he may get a 
letter from an angry father or brother call- 
ing him down and ordering him never to 
show up there again. He’s always in the 
dark about what he’s done. People don’t 
tell him. If anyone slights him he immedi- 
ately wonders what he’s got up his sleeve. 
He gets the absurd idea that everybody's 
talking about him and his latest spree. 
Absurd, of course, because nobody cares. 
But he can't get rid of the idea. 

“I used to keep a little book of notes, 
showing where I had been. If I had goneto 
Bill's place, say, at eleven o'clock at night 
and was sober enough to write intelligibly, 
I knew that by no chance could I have 
gone anywhere (Continued om page 83) 


The Singer at the Window 


I, THERE! Caruso!” 
A little man down 
on the second floor 
stuck his head out 
of the window and 
yelled up the air shaft. 
“Sing us the one about the 
ect day! God knows it ain’t 
one,” he added, “but 
whadda we care about that?” 
Allan Harding crossed to the window of 
the little kitchen where he was washing 
the supper dishes. He had taken off his 
coat and tied a big apron around his neck. 
“Everybody want the ‘Perfect Day’?” 
he called down. f 
He was on the fifth floor, the vey top 
one. And as he looked down the stiflingly 
hot well of the air shaft he smiled at the 
curious perspective of faces beneath 
him: the heads that popped out of each 
window and twisted grotesquely for that 
upward look at him. . 
There were women and men and little 
children. Sometimes there was a whole 
cluster of faces, a family group, hanging 
in midair and shone upon by the light 
from rooms he had never seen. 
“Yes!” ... “Oh, please!" .. .Goon?? 
The chorus shrilled and boomed eagerly 
up the shaft, but still he waited and 
listened. Only for an instant, though, for a 
low voice came from a window a few feet 
from his own, a window he could not see 
without leaning out to look—and some- 
how he had never done that, keen as the 
temptation had been. 
It was a girl's voice, with youth and 
sweetness and a lovely vibrant quality 
in it, but oh! so tired this hot summer 


night. 
Yes, — Caruso!" she laughed. “Make 
the end perfect, no matter what the day 


He had been singing as he worked. But 
now he stayed where he was, near the 
window, the towel still in one hand, a 
half-dried saucer in the other. And in that 
wonderful voice which had gained him, 
in this hive of modest little flats, the nick- 
name of “Caruso,” he the hack- 
neyed song which yet has an unfailing 
power of appeal: 


When you come to the end of a perfect day. 


It was a strange sort of concert hall. 
He could not see, as he sang, a single one 
of his audience. Before him there was 
only a blank brick wall opposite his win- 
dow. But he was conscious of them all. 
He knew that the fat woman on the fourth 
story front had put a dingy sofa pillow 
on her window sill and was sitting on the 
floor, cushioning her arms on the padded 
sill. He knew that the little red-headed 

irl on the third floor was being held by 
fies lank shirt-sleeved father as she hung 
precariously half way out over the abyss. 

Oh, he knew them all by sight, by that 
curious down-looking vision of them from 
the high window. Au except the one he 
cared most to see, the owner of the young, 
tired voice so close beside him. He had 
never caught a glimpse of her face; not 
once since he and his mother had moved 
into the house in May. And now it was 
late in June. 

He always sang to his mother at night. 
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Sang while he washed the supper dishes 
and she lay—as she had lain for five years 
—on the couch they had brought with 
them to the little front sitting-room. 


THAT was the tragedy of both their 
lives, the ever-present, unescapable 
need of that couch. It had come upon 
them without any warning the very year 
they had set out on their Great Adven- 
ture. Allan was only eighteen then, a 
boy with a golden voice. And the Great 
Adventure had been the coming to New 
York with their little hoard of savin; 
including the small life insurance his 
father had left. They were so sure it was 
going to be truly a voice of gold. 

d then, after a few months of lessons, 
Allan came home one day to find his 
mother lying on the floor, looking up at 
him with piteous eyes, struggling to frame 
inarticulate words. She grew better in 
time. Speech came back. And the right 
hand, which at first had lain limp and 

werless, was held out feebly to welcome 

im when he came in. But strength never 
returned. She could not even stand with- 
out his strong young arms around her. 

At first the lessons went on as before. 
A big-boned, big-hearted Irish neighbor 
came breezily in and looked after his 
mother while Allan was away. Outwardly 
they were as jolly as sand-boys—what- 
ever a sand-boy is! But back of the smiles 
which he and his mother always sum- 
moned for each other there was a des- 
peat questioning. A questioning they 

ew must be answered soon. 

v “Well, I've got a job!" Allan gayly an- 
nounced one day. 

His plucky little mother smiled back 
at him for a fraction of a minute, until the 
smile wavered, broke, and changed to 
tears. 

“Oh, my boy!" she breathed. “Why 
can’t I die!" 

His arms were around her then, his 
face pressed to hers, and he looked at her 
with eyes so clear, so shining, so cour- 
ageous, that a light came into her own. 

“Mother,” he said quietly, “‘let’s have 
this thing out now. You and I have been 
pals all my life. Haven't we?" 

“Ace e k being pals?" 

* Are we going to keep on being p 

She hesitated, her eyes probing his. 
When she spoke her voice was as even as 


is. 

“God helping me, yes!" 

*[ thou he you wouldn’t go back on 
me. Now I'll tell you what we are going 
to do. I am the proud possessor of not 
only one job, but two. I am an assistant 
bookkeeper in Smith & Jenkins’s office, be- 

inning to-morrow. Lucky I took that 
Busnes course at home, isn’t it? And I’ve 

t a choir position in St. Genevieve’s, 

Beginning next Sunday. What do you 


think of that? Mr. Lefferts 
resented it to me to-day. 
e're on Easy Street, I tell 
you!’ 

* But, —Allan!Yourlessons?" 

“Going right on. I don't 
need five lessons a week any 
more than a cow needs five 
legs. I’m to have one on Sat- 
urday afternoon, when the 
office is closed. And—and—I’ve got to 
get this out of my system. Then we'll 
understand each other better." 

He didn't look in her eyes now. He 
was fingering the sleeve of her nightdress. 

“If—if you deserted me, Mother, you'd 
take the—the singing with you. I don’t 
know how it is with other people. But 
I don’t believe I could make real music 
just with my lips or those little cords in 
my throat. There are other—other cords 
—you know—" he stammered; “and I 
guess—I guess they’d break—or some- 
thing—if you didn’t hold the other end of 
them. I just wanted you to understand. 
And now"—he looked at her with his 
boyish smile and held out his hand—" will 
you put it there, Mother?" 

She lifted her right hand with sudden 
strength and laid it in his. And that was 
the last time the subject was mentioned 
between them. He never told her how his 
teacher, Lefferts, had stormed over the 
break in the lessons and had offered to 
p some rich patron or patroness to 

ance the little household during the 
necessary years of training. The boy had 
resisted this with X aye that made his 
teacher rage. Finally Allan had flared 


ack: 

“If it were only myself possibly I'd 
consent. But have nty mother live on 
charity! You will oblige me by not speak- 
ing of this again." 

he only point on which he had yielded 
was the acceptance of a piano at a nom- 
inal rental. erts had claimed that the 
dealers were positively throwing pianos 
at his head. 

“Take it off my hands!" he raged. “Get 
it out of my sight! Do you want me to 
have my place so cluttered up with 
damned pianos that I can't move with- ` 
out falling over them?” 

Mrs. Murphy had continued to look 
after Allan's mother and to cook their 
simple meals. When they moved to the 
next block, where it would be cooler in 
summer and sunnier in winter, she recom- 
mended a friend to perform the same 
offices there, the mother of the same little 
red-haired girl who was listening, this 
June evening, with the rest of the air shaft 
audience, to the song from Allan's kitchen 
window. 


And we find at the end of a perfect day 


e soul of a friend we've made. 


HERE was silence in the shaft as the 

last notes died away. Allan did not 
know that the fat lady had turned her 
face to the sofa pillow and was wiping her 
eyes on its dingy cover. He did not know, 
nor care, what any of them were doing— 
except the owner of the voice at the next 
window. Suddenly he straightened up 
with quick determination and leaned out 
into the shaft. 
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“Good night!" he called down. And in 
response to a confused sound of protest, 
“No more this time. Good night!” 

He withdrew his head, put the towel and 
the saucer on the table and then cautiously 
looked out again. The shaft was empty of 
heads. The audience had gone home. He 
turned to the lighted square at his right 
and listened. The subdued scraping of a 
chair came to his ears, and he said in a low 
tone: 

*Won't you say good night, too?” 

He had not realized how close the win- 
dows were nor how far to the right he had 
leaned. He had expected nothing but the 
sound of her voice with the tired little 
laughing note in it. And then suddenly, 
with a shock of astonishment, he found 
himself looking straight into her eyes, 
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He had not realized how close the windows were, nor how far 
of astonishment, he found himself looking straight into 


clear gray eyes with shadows of fatigue 
under them. 

They were so unexpectedly near to each 
other, the man and the girl, that for a few 
slow seconds they aani stared without 
speaking. Then the girl drew away a 
little, and Allan saw how her hair was 
shot through all its loose curling ends with 
po gleams from the light behind her. 

ong afterward he was to hear a man say 
of her: 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
that girl wears! You feel as if she were 
dressed in cloth of gold. It’s her hair, I 
suppose.” 

e spoke impulsively. 

“I didn’t mean to startle you. I—I hope 
I haven’t bothered you with my singing.” 

She smiled at that. 


“You're angling!’ she accused him. 

“T’m not!” he protested, and she could 
see him flush with embarrassment. “I’m 
only studying, and I know that you—I 
couldn’t help knowing that you under- 
stand music—" 

“Oh! you mean that I've bothered you 
with my practicing.” 

“Bothered!” indignantly. “I’ve pitied 
you. Having to hear me picking away at 
my accompaniments. I told Mother we 
ought to send you a bale of cotton to stuff 
in your ears.” 

“Really!” she put up a slender hand and 
felt of one ear in mock dismay. “Are 
they so large as all that? A whole bale!" 

He flushed still more deeply, especially 
as his long apron fell out over the window 
sill and hung down between them. 
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to the right he had leaned. And then suddenly, with a shock 
her eyes, clear gray eyes with shadows of fatigue under them 


“You know I didn't mean—” 

He impatiently tore off the apron and 
threw it behind him. 

“T know!" She took pity on him. Then, 
in turn, she, too, flushed, and the tired 
lines in her face disappeared in a hesitat- 
ing smile. “If your mother wouldn't 
mind—I know she is an invalid—I might 
—I could—perhaps it would help some- 
times if I—" She broke off in confusion. 

“You mean—you will play my ac- 
companiments, sometimes!” 

“Im only studying, too," she apolo- 
gized. “Piano, of course; but I know it’s 
so much easier to sing if one doesn’t have 
to do two things at once.” 

“Oh, if you would! If you will!" 

He was leaning so far out now that she 
was frightened. 


“Please be careful 

“Tt would be a godsend! To my mother 
and to me—" He was almost incoherent. 
“You couldn’t—I suppose you're too 
tired to-night—” 

“Come and let me in!" she laughed, all 
the tiredness gone now from her voice. 

Allan caught up his coat and dashed 
to the front room. 


“Mother!” he exclaimed. “The young: 


lady next door—I was just talking to her 
in the air shaft—she’s the one, you know, 
that plays—she’s coming in . . . Oh! Ill 
tell you all about it—” 

“The young lady! In the air shaft! 
What are you talking about, Allan?" 

But he was already opening the door, 
and she heard the two eager young voices 
and looked up to see them coming toward 


her. The room was unlighted, but the 
faint glow from the street below illumi- 
nated the girl's aureole of bright hair as 
she bent over the couch. 

“T’m only Peggy Manning,” she said. 
“T live next door. I’ve been wanting so 
hard to come in and see you. I wrote to 
Mother yesterday and asked her to send 
me a letter of introduction. Any mother 
can introduce one to another mother, 
can't she? And then—well, the music got 
ahead of Mother and introduced us any- 
a Do you mind?" 

"hat was the way it began. Peggy, or, 
as she was known at the settlement 
where she gave lessons at fifty cents a 
half hour, Miss Margaret Manning, kept 
girl-bachelor's hall in the little rear flat 
with two companions, who were now 
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vacationing in the country. Peggy, 
id not 


cording to her own statement, 
need a vacation. 

When the requested “letter of intro- 
duction" from the girl's mother reached 
Mrs. Harding not long after that first 
evening, the recipient easily read between 
the lines a better reason for that self- 
denial. She divined the sacrifices that 
were being made in the little Western 
home to compass Peggy's musical educa- 
tion, and her heart warmed to the girl 
for her pluck and her loyalty. 

It was Mrs. Harding that proposed a 
sort of coóperative housekeeping; coóper- 
ative to the extent of sharing the evening 
meal, which was always served on a little 
table beside the couch where she was 

ropped up on pillows. Codperative, too, 
i the dish-washing which followed, with 
P at the dishpan and Allan, aproned as 
usual, wiping the china and singing to his 
air shaft audience. 

The concerts in the kitchen were shorter 
now, to be sure; but what the air shaft 
lost the opposite houses gained; for every 
night Peggy played the accompaniments, 
and the windows along the Block were 
lined with the eager listeners—who forgot 
the heat, forgot their weariness of body 
and their bitterness of soul while they 
listened to the young voice of gold. They 
almost begrudged the passing of summer 
when the autumn came and they could no 
longer hear him singing. 


pEscv's girl friends were back then'and 
coóperative dinners and dish-washing 
in the front flat were over. But she still 
went in every evening and played while 
Allan sang. He had been given a week's 
vacation in August; but of course he had 
spent it there with his mother. He was 
only twenty-three, and for five years he 
had been working at a bookkeeper's desk 
all day and spending his evenings in a 
city flat. He had not known how tired he 
was until at the first lesson that autumn 
dum had looked at him sharply and 
said: 

“What’s the matter? What have you 
been doing to yourself?" 

*Nothing. What do you mean?" 

“Take that last phrase over again." 

Allan repeated it—with an effort of 
which he was suddenly conscious. 

“What do you mean?” he said again, 
. but this time the wonder was gone from 
his question. 

“Never mind. Go on,” said Lefferts, 
and made no further comment. 

The next afternoon, however, when 
Peggy had run in to sit with Mrs. Hardin; 
until Allan should come home, the bel 
rang and Peggy opened the door to admit 
Lefferts himself. It was his first visit to 
the new flat and he looked sharply around 
him, as if he were trying to uncover a 
mystery. His glance lingered on the girl, 
appraising her. Then he turned to Mrs. 

arding. 

“Good afternoon,” he said more gently 
than was his wont. "How have you got 
through the summer? Humph! Don’t 
need to ask. You're looking as if you'd 
found a new lease of life. This your daugh- 
ter? I didn't know you had one.” 

“I haven't," smiling. “This is our little 
neighbor, Miss Manning. Our neighbor 
and Allan's accompanist." 

“His accompanist! Humph! Didn't 
know he had one." 


“How is he getting on, Mr. Lefferts?” 
demanded Mrs. Harding eagerly. 

“So you're Allan's accompanist, are 
you ?” said Lefferts, ignoring the question. 
*He's gone into the concert business then, 
has he?" 

“Not exactly," laughed Peggy. “His 
mother is the only audience we have ap- 
peared before—yet.” 

“‘Humph!” grunted Lefferts, and looked 
at her so long that she flushed uncomfort- 
ably. “So you play?’ he demanded 
finall “Got a piano in your flat?” 

“Guess I'll go in there and see what you 
can do. 

“J—” Her face was so radiant he looked 
away. 

“Glad to see you're better," he said 
uffly to Mrs. Harding, and turned to the 
oor. 


WHEN Peggy had let him into the 
little rear apartment she sat down at 
the piano and then turned to him im- 
pulsively: 

“How is Allan getting along?” 

Lefferts stood stock-still and eyed her 
steadily. 

“Fine!” he said abruptly. “He’s going 
along, backward, in great shape.” 

“Backward!” she repeated. “You 
mean—” 

“T mean he’s doubled on his track and 
is where he was a year ago. What’s been 
happening to him? That's what I want to 
find out. I thought it was his mother and 
I came to see. She’s all right; so it isn’t 
that. What’s he got on his mind? You 
ought to know. Is he in love?” 

*[—I don’t know.” 

*Humph! Well—see here! I’m going 
to tell you a few things about a singer; at 
least about a man that’s learning to be a 
singer, or learning to be anything else. 
He’s got to have just one interest, one 
thought, in life. Maybe you think a man 
sings with his soul, or his heart, or some 
tommy-rot of that sort. He doesn’t. He 
sings with his lungs and vocal cords and 
lips and tongue and—never mind the 
rest. But you take my word for it. Those 
are his tools in trade. He’s got to keep his 
mind on them, everlastingly on them. 

“If a man was learning to drive a motor 
car, would you undertake to teach him if 
he was going to have one arm around a girl 
all the time? Well, I'd as soon do that as 
try to teach a man to sing when he had a 
love affair in his head. Love’s youn 
dream! He's got to cut out the dream stuf 
if he is going to get anywhere.” 

He did not look at the girl now, just 
set his mouth in a hard line and went 
ahead brutally: 

*Here's a boy with a wonderful future 
before him. I don't know what he's been 
up to, but somnething has come along that 
is pushing him back from that future. 1 
don't care what it is"—he stopped a mo- 
ment, then went on relentlessly—"' I don't 
care what it is, it's got to stop. Maybe you 
can help to stop it. If you can—are you 
going to do it?" 

The silence was so prolonged that he 
began again. 

*Of course, if you don't care about his 
future—" 

She made a quick gesture. 

"I don't know what you want—me—to 


“Is he in love with you?" 


“He hasn't said so.” 

“Hasn’t said so? You're a woman. Is 
he in love with you?" 

“Perhaps!” She lifted her head and 
looked at him defiantly. 

“I thought so. ell, he mustn't be. 
Later—oh! I'm not saying that he can't 
ever think of anything but his work. But 
if he's going to get anywhere he can't— 
he can do it with one arm around a 

rl. . 

“I don't believe you." 

“Of course!" Lefferts threw up his 
hands in despair. “Of course you care 
more about your little romance than you 
do about his future. I might have known 
it. You women want your little taste of a 
man's heart even if you bleed him to 
death." 

“You’ve no right to say that. I—I have 
been trying to help him." 

“Help him! with your tum-te-tum ac- 
companiments? Anybody can do that 
for him. T'll send him a young man that 
will play his accompaniments and won't 
take his mind off the only thing he has 
any business to be thinking of. And that's 
his technique. Listen to me!" 

Lefferts went up to her and spoke with 
desperate earnestness: 

“Tve got to do this. If I thought I could 
help that boy by turning him over to some 
other teacher, I'd wipe myself off his 
slate without a moment's hesitation. I'd 
do it, because I know that the world has 
a right to a great voice. That seems a cold 
kind of a reason to you. Well, can you 
make a sacrifice, too? Not because of my 
reason, which you think is cold, but be- 
cause you care enough for him to give him 
the future he has a right to?” 

“Tf I believed —" 

“If you believed? Don’t you think I 
know?” 

“Love never kept anyone from—” 

"Love! Let me tell you. Love is a 
luxury. It is a rival. It is a competitor. 
It is all right when the time comes. But 
he has no business fooling with it now. It 
is spoiling his work. Didn't I know some- 
thing was wrong? Didn't I come here to 
find out? And f ve found out,” he added 
grimly. “I want that boy back for one 
year. You can have him then. Are you 
going to give him to me or not?” 

She sat there so long, not speaking, her 
eyes on her hands that hy idly in her lap, 
that he picked up his hat and turned 
angrily away. As he opened the door, she 
spoke. 

"You may have him for a year," she 
said quietly. "I don't believe you—but I 
can't take any chanceon your being right." 

He turned back eagerly, but she rose 
and held the door for him. 

“Good afternoon!" she said. 

“I—I— Good afternoon!" he finished 
gruffly and went out. 


WEEK later Allan came home one 
day and found his mother holding in 
her hand a letter which she turned over 
and over nervously before she gave it to 


im. 

“Peggy left this for you," she said. “She 
has gone home." 

“Home?” he echoed blankly. 

“Yes. It was quite sudden. She ran in 
to tell me good-by. Her mother isn’t well 
and she had to leave at once.” 

He took the letter and opened it with- 
out a word. After (Continued on page 73) 
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The wonder story of Marcus Loew—once a newsboy, now the owner of 200 theaters 
He is 46 years old and has a pay roll of $10,000,000 a year 


Here is Marcus Loews own story. “The American Magazine" 
likes to print such an article. It is interesting to read—but that is 
not all. It shows what one human being can accomplish, simply 


by hammering away at his job. 


Just read what. Marcus Loew has to tell! 


My Story—By Marcus Loew 


HEN I meet new people, 

this is Spin what hap- 

pe irst, they ask me 

ow I managed to become 

the owner of more than 

two hundred theaters in this country and 

Canada. Then they look down curiously 

at my five feet six inches, and I know they 
are adding, in their own minds: 

“How did a little fellow like you ever 

do it?" ` 

Forty-six years ago I was born on the 

East Side of New York of parents so poor 

that it hurts to look back to those days. 

Conditions were so bad that at the age of 

six I was selling papers on the streets, 


ARE errands, and doing all sorts of 
odd jobs in the endeavor to help out at 
home. 


Sometimes I went to school, but always 
I sold papers. Though I was little more 
than a baby I fought bitterly to hold on 
to corners where crowds of people were 
passing. My mother would beg me not 
to go out in the freezing weather or in 
storms; but there was a spark of some- 
thing in me that drove me out, not only 
“to get on the job" but to try to make my 
father and mother proud of me. 

Yet, hard though the life was, it did 
me good. I found then that there was no 
royal road to success, but that what we 
have in this world comes, as a rule, only 
tlirough sheer hard work of hands and 
brains. It was by fighting for favorite 
street corners that I learned which boys 
I could lick. It was by sizing up my cus- 
tomers that I added to my knowledge 
about human nature. And it was because 
of absolute necessity that I forced my 
brain to figure out plans to increase my 
sales of newspapers. 

For example, on Saturday nights I 
always went to the newspaper offices on 
Park Row and slept on a bale of bags. I 
did this because, if I waited until Sun- 
day morning to get the papers, I should 
have to compete with the*other boys. As 
it was, the men woke me up at three 
or four o'clock in the morning; I had my 
papers all folded, and I was out on the 
streets several hours before the wagons 
brought the papers to the other news- 


boys. When the other boys came on the 
street they would not find me there, and 
they used to wonder why I never sold 
Sunday papers. It was not until years 
later that some of them discovered what 
I had done, and how I managed to be in 
bed by the time they were starting to 
work. 


E ROM the time I was eight years old 
I worked at various things. At twelve 
I entered a shop where maps were made. 
At the time I was much smaller than 
other boys of my age. The matter of 
my height and weight became a serious 

roblem to me. I once even thought of 

aving my neck stretched in an attempt 
to be as tall as other boys. But somehow 
I came to realize that it doesn't matter 
what your physique is, if only your brains 
and knowledge are big enough. 

It was my ideas on this subject, how- 
ever, that made me throw up that job, 
for when I asked for a raise one day, the 
boss shouted at me: 

“You little peanut! You ought to be 
glad you are getting such wages. You 
are only a little kid yet.” 

I resolved, then and there, to show 
this man what a “peanut” could accom- 
plish in the world. So I told him to keep 
his old job, and I marched out. 

When I was fourteen I got work as sales- 
man for a printing plant. I did nothing 
extraordinary—unless you call hustling 
all day long “extraordinary”—but the 
boss liked me and, in spite of my being 
shy on both years and inches, I became a 
full-fledged partner. 

For three years I remained there, and 
then carne the period which arrives 
to many young fellows who achieve a 
small measure of success: I began to 
think I knew everything there was to 
know about the business world. The 
printing business was too small for my 
abilities, I thought. So I quit the firm 
and went into the fur business on bor- 
rowed money and credit. 

To be brief, I failed, after two years of 
up-hill struggle. During those two years, 
I had sense enough to make a proper 
estimate of myself and to see that I was 


MARCUS LOEW 


Readers, we think, will agree that Mr. 
Loew deserves a little recreation in 
the form of an occasional golf game 
—after all the hustling he has done, 
from the time he was eight years old 


not quite as smart as I had once thought 
I was. Even more important was the 
learning of a lesson that I have never 
forgotten. 

was only nineteen and so was not 
responsible for the business debts I had 
contracted. Many well-meaning friends 
pointed this out to me when I came face 
to face with the proposition either of 
evading payment "ea debts and start- 
ing a new store with fresh credit, or of 
going to work as an employee in order to 
save enough money to pay what I owed. 
There was only one thing to do, and I did 
it. I went out on the road and became a 
salesman at $30 a week, paying my 
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mother $12 a week to support her, and 
saving what I could from the remainder 
to pay back the $1,900 I owed. That 
involved, of course, much self-denial, but 
the happiest day in my life was the one 
when that debt was paid off. 

It was not until I was twenty-three 
that my big chance to make money came 
along. A man induced me to go into the 
manufacturing of silk capes. And we did 
well from the very first. 


FoR ten years, from 1894 to 1904, I man- 
ufactured silk capes. At thirty, I had 
a large sum of money put away, and a 
prosperous business, but still I wasn't 
satisfied with my life. I was beginning to 
wonder where I would be at forty. And 
so, happening to meet just then the man 
who is now the dearest friend I have, 
one of the noblest characters I have ever 
met, and my business partner still, I 
went into the theatrical busi- 
ness on a small scale with 
him. I refer to the greatest 
character-actor in Ámerica 


mou Mt David War- 


eld. 

In Pittsburgh, Warfield 
had met, and had become 
interested in, a salesman for 
a wonderful machine. You 
dropped a penny into it, 
turned a crank, and saw 
moving pictures before your 
eyes. These were the fore- 
runners of the “ i 
and Warfield was delighted 
with the novelty of the idea. 
He put the proposition up 
to me and, eager to invest 
my money in something 
new, Warfield and I, to- 
gether with some other 
men, put up forty thousand 
dollars, and built and 
opened the Penny Arcade 
on Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. It is still run- 


ning: 

he place was a success 
from the very start; but my 
ideas of management dif- 
fered from those held by the 
other partners in the con- 
cern. So, after a short time, 
Warfield and I withdrew 
our money, and started 
other arcades under our own 
management. 

I hated to locate them 
where they would be in 
direct competition with my 
former partners, and so I chose other 
locations, which turned out to be poor 
ones. At the end of three years I was 
forced to confess that I had made a 
failure. 

But I would not give up. I still had 
faith in the future of penny arcades, and 
moving pictures, and when another 
chance came to go back to the manu- 
facturing business, I turned down the 


offer. 

The value of faith and keeping up good 
cheer is shown, I think, by the fact that 
an arcade purchased a few weeks later 
in Cincinnati turned in a profit of fifty 
thousand dollars the first year I ran it. 
Yet I had worked no great magic; I had 
only installed some new machines, fresh- 
ened up the place a bit, and then just 


watched the crowds pour in day and 


night. 

ut it was too dull for me, with noth- 
ing to do all day long except watch the 
young and old drop their pennies into the 
machines and turn the cranks to see the 
pictures. I was impatient for some real 
work; and yet it was by watching these 
people that the great idea of my life came 
to me. 

I had been asking myself the reason 
for the popularity of these machines, and 
I worked 1t out like this: 

“They are successful,” I said to my- 
self, “because they are a cheap and pop- 
ular entertainment—above all a cheap 
entertainment. The poor man with a 
small earning capacity wants to be 
amused and entertained just as much as 
the comfortable man or the wealthy one. 
The only difference is that he cannot 
afford to pay two dollars, one dollar, or 


Never Ánnoy a Little Man— 


It's Dangerous 


ARCUS LOEW, who owns two hundred 
theaters and has a pay roll of $10,000,000 a 
year, is only five feet six inches tall. From his 
story, beginning on the preceding page, you will 
learn that his height had something to do with his 
success. Nothing irritated him more than to have 
people assume that he was too little to amount to 
anything. An employer for whom he used to work 
once called him “a little peanut.” That of itself was 
enough to make Loew get out and mop up theearth. 
It is undoubtedly a good thing for his competi- 
tors that he wasn’t four inches shorter. If he had 
been, he would probably have owned five thou- 
sand theaters and had everybody in the business 
working for him. Napoleon was barely five feet 
two. Everybody must have kidded him, for he 
nearly conquered Europe. Harriman was only two 
sizes bigger than a minute, and he owned more rail- 
roads than he ever cared to ride over. 
Don’t tease these little fellows. Let ’em 
alone! Whenever you do you make it that much 
harder for the rest of us. 


even fifty cents for a seat in a theater, and, 
therefore, he crowds the arcade." 

Then the development came to me. 
If he was willing to spend three or four 
cents to stand up and look at pictures, 
he would be just as willing to pay five or 
ten cents to sit down in a comfortable 
seat and watch the real motion pictures 
on the screen. 

I tried in Cincinnati the idea of a 
theater devoted exclusively to pictures,— 
andit was an instantaneous success. People 
came flocking to the place at a five-cent 
admission. Realizing that New York 
City would be a gold mine if the same 

rinciples would work there, I came to 

ew York and opened the first real 
motion picture house the city had ever 
seen, taking in as my profit the first week 


Tue Epiror. 


five hundred and twelve dollars, at five 
cents a seat. 

My theater contained only one hundred 
and sixty seats, but they were contin- 
uously filled afternoon and evening. 
gave some six reels of pictures and the 
entercsipmient lasted for about half an 

our. 

I could not patent the idea of showing 
only motion pictures, but I could realize 
quickly on it. In six months I had organ- 
ized and run under my management 
forty-two theaters in the heart of New 
York, each one of them charging five 
cents and each one making a big profit. 
New York seemed to go wild over the 
idea; and other men began to compete 
with me by opening bigger and better 
picture houses. 

It was then that I developed the idea 
of the neighborhood theater. I had been 
right in my idea of the masses seeking 
cheap entertainment, and so 
I had enough confidence in 
my judgment to carry the 
thing one step further. I had 
been observing that the 
man or woman who had 
worked hard all day, and 
who had traveled down- 
town to work in the morn- 
ing and up-town again in 
the evening, did not care to 
travel up and down again, 
get dressed up, and spend 
the car fare necessary to 
reach a theater. In many 
cases a man would not do 
this even if he could afford 
tò pay the high prices; and 
so ured that from these 
two clases I could draw 
enough patronage to fill a 
theater giving vaudeville as 
well as motion pictures. So 
I began to build up my 
circuit of vaudeville houses. 

I rented a regular theater 
in Brooklyn that had been 
playing two-dollar attrac- 
tions, and put in my idea 
of a good family vaudeville 
show at prices ranging from 
ten to twenty-five cents, 
making it fifteen cents in 
the afternoon. Everyone 
scoffed at the idea of turn- 
ing such a fine theater into 
a movie house, but the first 
year of my lease it earned 
sixty-three thousand dollars. 

Encouraged by my success 
I went to other cities, picked 
out favorable sites, and either built or 
leased theaters which I ran under the 
same policy. As the business grew, the 
small theaters were given up and we 
built newer and more modern houses, 
costing from a half million to a million 
dollars each. In Brooklyn, where I made 
my first start, we are now building a 
theater that will cost two million dollars 
when completed. 


MANY people have advanced theories 
as to the success of the Loew houses. 
They say that the big feature pictures 
carry the vaudeville. I think people come 
to see both. Yet when we present a big 
feature, such as a Norma Talmadge pic- 
ture, the receipts go up. Miss Talmadge is 
a great favorite— (Continued on page g8) 
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Norma Talmadge 


AT TWENTY-ONE, Norma Talmadge is ranked 
among the stars of the moving-picture world. Yet a 
few short years ago she had seen only a few movies and 
knew almost nothing about them. And because she 
knew so little, she got her chance to become a famous 
star. 

Miss Talmadge was watching a picture being made in 
a moving-picture studio. A mob rushed onto the 
scene at one point and pushed her with it, until she, too, 
was in front of the camera. The director began to 


storm, but when he saw Norma Talmadge's profile, 
he stopped storming and began praising. Within a 
few days, Norma Talmadge had signed a contract to 
star in the movies, and she has been a star ever since. 
Her most successful pictures have been “Panthea,” 
made from the play of that name; “Poppy,” taken 
from the famous book; and “The Secret of the Storm 
Country." Her latest success is called “De Luxe 
Annie." She is featured in every theater in the coun- 


try, yet she is unaffected and unspoiled. 
35 
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Emerson Hough 


NOW 6o years old. Famous as the author of “The 
Mississippi Bubble,” “Fifty-four Forty or Fight," and 
many other stories. His big success in life did not come 
until he was forty-five. After telling about some of the 
fun he has had out of life he says: 

“Any man with leisure and money could do as much 
as this, and more. But the only reason these things 
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are in the least germane here is because I had neither 
leisure nor money, and yet I did them. And I did 
them while I could enjoy them. 

“ Long ago I decided in my creed that the time to live 
and to grow is right now-—not to wait until vou have 
'retired' and have to live on milk and crackers and 
infant food.” 


——— — e 
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One night, by good luck, I found a pair 
of trousers hanging on a line; and as I 
knew my need of them was more desper- 
ate than their owner's, I took them. 
Later, I stole a coat I found in a cow shed; 
and, later still; a cap. But I continued, 
for a time, to wear my uniform under- 
neath. I did this, dangerous as it was, 
because I thought that 1f I could reach a 
certain Belgian city I would get help if I 
could prove who I was. 

But as I went on I kept growing weaker 
and weaker. I lost fifty pounds in those 
weeks of my escape. My clothes were wet 
and became so heavy that I could hardly 
drag myself along. Hirt I discarded my 
leggins, then my wrist watch, then the 
breeches of my uniform, and finally m 
tunic. Each one I buried in the soft mud, 
which I could scoop away with my hands. 


THE narrowest escape I had from bein 
discovered was one night in Belgium. i 
was still wearing my uniform, but at that 
time it was concealed by my “borrowed” 
coat and trousers, so T went through a 
village when I came to it, instead of going 
around it. 

As I entered this particular little town 
I found myself in company with a num- 
ber of Belgian peasants, men and women 
both. I plodded along with them, tryin 
to look like one of their own kind, and 
merely grunting inarticulately if the 
spoke to me. Fortunately, I don't loo 
at all like an Englishman. And, anyway, 
with several weeks' growth of beard on 


| my face, no one could guess what nation- 


ality I was. 

As we came down the village street I 
saw three German soldiers standing at 
the curb. It seems that the peasants were 
smuggling potatoes into a city a little 
farther on and selling them. It was dark, 
of course, and I thought I'd get by with 
the others, but just as we came abreast 
of the Germans they ordered us to halt. 

I stopped dead in my tracks. I had a 
bottle of water in one coat pocket and 
in the other a piece of bread a Belgian 
lady had given me that day. So when one 
of the Germans came toward me I took 
these out and held them so he could see 
them. He felt all over me, but not very 
carefully, for it was potatoes he was after 
and of course they are easily discovered. 

My heart was going like a trip-hammer, 
To me it seemed that it shook my whole 
body and that, even if he didn't feel m 
uniform, he would notice the awful pound- 
ing of my heart and would have his sus- 
picions aroused. If that happened, I 


| knew what I meant to do. I meant to hit 


him over the head with the bottle of 
water and then try to escape in the dark- 
ness. 

Fortunately, he did not discover my 
uniform or notice my agitation, so when 
he turned to speak to his companions I 
just took a chance and started on, though 
my knees were shaking. I expected to 
have them shout after me, even shoot after 
me! But they didn't! And, with a great 
breath of relief, I knew I was still safe. 

So I went on, day after day, week after 
week. I want to tell this as simply as pos- 
sible, for I have no wish to pose as a mar- 
tyr. But there were times when I was so 
weak that I staggered, and could scarcely 
manage to do even that. After all, the 
worst of it was the loneliness, the craving 
for companionship, and yet the terror, 


Its Great to 


Know that a 
Million Men believed me 


(An Advertisement by Jim Henry) 


"WAS just green enough, when 
Istarted writing these Mennen's 


Shaving Cream advertisements, 
to take it for granted thatevery 
one would believe me. 


When I'm selling on the road, it 
isn't safe to doubt my word, and I sup- 
pose my ads must have sounded con- 
vincing because of my naive faith that 
they would be believed. 


Anyway, a million men have taken 
me at my word and as a result use Men- 
nen's Shaving Cream every morning. 


What I promise for 
Mennen's Shaving Cream is: 


—that it will soften the toughest beard 
without rubbing the lather with fingers. 


—that it works equally well with hot 
or cold water or with hard water. 


—that it will make your face feel 
great after shaving— soft and free from 
that sun-baked sensation. 


No man, after trying, ever said that 
those statements were extravagant. I 
have never known a man who was 
disloyal to Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 
A Mennen user would no more switch 
than a baseball fan would transfer his 
interest to cricket. It isn’t done. 


I’ve only one complaint—most men 
like Mennen’s so well that they squeeze 
out too much. Half an inch is ample 
for the average shave. Take a little 
extra time to work up that half inch into 
a billowy lather, using a lot of water, 
and you'll not only get a better shave, 
but an economical one. 


Better purchase at once for 
it’s getting harder and harder 
for us to buy empty tubes, and 
it s barely possible that we may 
have to cut down production. 
However, I guarantee to get 
Mennen lather to you in some 
form. Send for a Demonstra- 
tor Tube, anyway, risking 12 
cents on your faith that I’m 


honest. 


(Mennen Salesman) 
GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Ko. 
Newark, N. J. 


Heiss ig ais mss mel 
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] SHAUII a 


Trade Mark | 
GERHARD MENN 
QHEMIC AL © 0. 
Newarn. N. JUSA. 


Jim Henry, House of Mennen, 
42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Dear Jim: 
You sound honest, anyway. 
a Demonstrator Tube. 


Here's 12 cents for 


Name. 
Address 
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SCORE LITE EI 


/ ERD 
- / BRAKES 
I INSPECTED 


happened to you would 
your brakes hold? 


, Failure even once may cause disaster 


If this 


HE most watchful driving is of no avail 
unless your brakes obey instantly. When Brake Inspection Movement 
you apply your brakes do they respond Prominent officials, leading clubs and or- 
smoothly, quickly and surely? In city traffic, ganizations and motorists everywhere 
on hills, or in emergencies your safety and peace | Bave endorsed uir ig pationgi mowe, 
aa wats oralen come bx | EEA DETE S 
| io] season ins, ani regularly 
nothing if they fail the hundredth time. thereafter. Give it your support. 


It is easy to know always the condition of your 


brakes. Simply ask your garage man to in- Will your this ? 
spect them regularly. car do x 


Automobile engineers have 


If they need relining have him put on Thermoid proved that when brake mechanism is 
Brake Lining. It will give certain’safety for right and road conditions average, any 
the longest time for three reasons. np distances and speeds 
1. More material, greater service. Thereis V? means the square of the velocity or 
over 40% more material and 60% more labor speed of your car; 10.8 is the proved fac- 
used in the manufacture of Thermoid Brake tor ol retardation mer averego Pond 
Lining than in any woven brake lining. smooth, slippery roads to 6.7 and in- 
2. Grapnalized—an exclusive process which | free "hem Lema ihe aver 
creates resistance to moisture, oil and gasoline. age condition oe othei conditions can 
3. Hydraulic compressed, uniform through- readily bo furen ga tho factor 
out. Every square inch of Thermoid is hydrau- Remember that your brake mecharlism 
lic compressed at a pressure of 2,000 pounds. is not “right” unless ite brake lining „has 
: e ideal co-efficient of friction. e 
Have your dealer inspect your brakes today. He better the brake lining the quicker your 
will show you Thermoid Brake Lining that you stop. 
may see why it is so different, so efficient and Thermoid 


long wearing. If he hasn't Thermoid we will 
gladly send you a sample. 


Our guarantee: Thermoid will make good— 
or WE WILL. 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


Factory and Main Offices, Trenton, N. J. 


Brake Inspection Chart 


New York soi c EE, odios Indianapoli 
ianapolis 

ew Detrett Los Angeles. Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Boston London urin Paris 


Canadian Distributors: 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, Montreal 
Branches in all principal Canadian cities 


thermo 
nOA 


SED 


RAKE LINING 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Garden Hose.’’ 
© Thermoid Rubber Co., 1918 


whenever I was with a human being, lest 
I be discovered and betrayed. 

But I kept plugging ahead somehow, 
until finally, the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber, I reached the boundary between 
Belgium and Holland—only to find it 
impassable because of the live electric 
wires the Germans had stretched there! 

Well, I had gone through too much to 
be stopped now by anything, even the 
fear of electrocution. The ground was 
soft, so I picked out a muddy spot, and 
with my bare hands I clawed and dug at 
the soil until I had scooped away a place 
I thought I could get through. It took me 
the whole night; but when dawn came I 
had crawled safely under the wires—and 
I stood on neutral territory, a free man 
at last. 

A few weeks later, what there was left 
of me got back to England, where I 
received sick leave—which explains my 
visit to America to see my mother. 


PEOPLE ask me what I have got out 
of the war; what, if anything, I have 
gained from all the experiences I went 
through. I hadn’t analyzed it at first, 
but now I think I know. All of us who 
have been over there have come back 
with a more serious outlook on life than 
we used to have. I was what I suppose 
you would call an individualist—and / 
was the individual! I thought chiefly of 
my fun, my happiness, my pleasures. 

But I’ve learned that life is something 
more than a happy-go-lucky adventure. 
Perhaps going through some hardships 
of my own has made me more sensitive 
to suffering in others. I know what it is 
to be kuey, to be lonely, to be in phys- 
ical pain. Seeing men’s lives snuffed out 
in a moment can’t help affecting your own 
attitude toward life and death. 

The boys who have been over there 
have a new feeling about religion, even 
though they may not talk much about it. 
I know I see fellows going to church now 
who, I am certain, never used to go there. 
Someone asked me the other day 1f I ever 
thought of praying when I was in a fight 
in the air. Yes, I did! It is so instinctive 
that it seems to me pretty good proof 
that there is a Supreme Being to whom 
we naturally turn. 

Another thing people ask me is what 
was the greatest help I had in making my 


‘escape. I can tell you. It wasn’t any 


human being. I got little help or comfort 


from anyone, although some persons | 


knew who I was and what I was trying to 
do. Probably fear for their own safety 
was too great. 

But I owe my freedom, and my grati- 
tude for that freedom, to something God 
placed in the sky for just such wanderers 
as I was. The North Star! That was my 
guide and my friend in all those nights 
of loneliness and weariness. It never be 
trayed me, never failed me. It gave me 


new courage, new strength, new hope | 


And when I “came to write my 3 
*Outwitting the Hun," I did not ded» 


cate it to any man or woman; not to one | 


of my comrades; not even to my mother. 
But I dedicated it to the star to which I 
still look up, whenever I go out at night. 
with a feeling of heartfelt. 


in literally the darkest hours I have 
ever known. 
North Star! I shall never forget you. 


t gratitude, of | 
real affection. It was my true comrade | 
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TRUCKS 


GMC trucks are 
built in all prac- 
tical sizes, %-ton 
to 5 ton capacity 
—six sizes in all. 
Each size better 
suited than any of 
the rest. for a 
particular class of 
work. 


Good Roads Mean Good Things For All— 


The transportation problem has as- 
sumed the proportions of a national 
issue. And as transportation at- 
tracts widespread attention, good roads 
are revealed more clearly in their true 
relation to the public. 


Good roads mean good things for all, 
for the breaking of blockades which 
tie up merchandise must be effected 
by means of the cross-country high- 
way. The motor truck.is to bring the 
relief so urgently needed. 


And here is where motor trucks—GMC 
Trucks—must play their part. Motor 
trucks must bear a double responsibil- 
ity; hauling merchandise over existing 

ighways, and hauling materials for 
extending the hard road mileage of the 
country. 


In lieu of gondola cars for highway and 
street building materials, GMC Trucks 
are hauling crushed stone, gravel, sand, 


concrete, asphalt, and other road-mak- 
ing materials. 


In lieu of freight cars for merchandise, 
GMC Trucks are threading the coun- 
try roads, carrying the things every 
family needs with a dispatch and fit- 
ness born of the exigencies of the times. 


So it is fortunate that GMC engineers 
anticipated the extension of haulage to 
a wider radius. 

GMC oversize and overstrength are the factors 
which guarantee that both the power and the 
strength of GMC Trucks will meet the severest 


demands of hard usage. Every GMC Truck 
is road tested. 


Let your next truck be a GMC 
GENERAL MoTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
uis San Francisco 


Distributors Most Everywhere 


New York 
St. 
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Why Franklin Sales Increased Last Year 
135% against the 12% Increase of all Other Fine Cars 


How far do you 
gallon? 


At what point do 
you invest in 
another set? 


‘Average of of 


How much does 
your car 


20 to 25 Miles to a Gallon of Gasdine 
go to the ‘Average of FRANKLI 


N, Owners sig d Conditions. 


- AVOLLULOVIL! MELLO LULECCOMLE TOLLS AD LALLA LG 


os Aver baste of 179 “stock i7) 
in special test July 13, 1917 


10203 Miles to a Set of Tires 
FRANKLIN 


Owners , over a period of 5 years 


4000 $000 6000 oy 


800 Miles to to a Gallon of of i 


use? ., Average, FRAN 


No water cooled 
car can do 
this. 


No one else talks 
this feature. 
Why? 


ERE, publicly placed, are the records of the 

Franklin Scientific Light Weight Car. They 

are reduced to their simplest form; their full 
significance may be gathered at a glance. They 
constitute actual facts,—not futile assurances; history 
—not prophecy; performance—not promises. 


These records explain at once why sales of the 
Franklin Car increased last year 135%, compared 
to the 12% increase of all other fine cars. 


Waste is under indictment in this country. The 
spirit of the times calls for constructive, efficient 
economy. The economy which will impair neither 
your activities—nor the Nation’s resources. Ap- 
plied to motor cars, this spirit has crystallized into 
the blunt demand:—Does your car deliver Service 
—without Waste? 


M I VETAT RAF, 
eo New York to eat”) 
Nov. 20, 1915, made 1046 


100} Mie Non-Stop, Le Low-Gear Run. 
èst by 116 Cars, Sept. 24.104 


IR EA Dre eer d Instítute, (^ 


100 


The Franklin Car has answered—and the people 
of this country have heard the answer. 


For it is an absolute fact that if all cars were as 
efficient as the Franklin, America would save Four 
Hundred Million Gallons of gasoline and $192,000,- 
000 worth of tires every year. 


It is significant that the Franklin is still ad- 
vancing—solving cold weather starting— getting 
big results even from low grade gasoline—minimiz- 
ing care and adjustments— bringing tire mileage to a 
still higher level and reflecting advance style in body 
design. These are Franklin features worth your 
immediate inspection—for they have a direct bear- 
ing on your motoring satisfaction in 1918. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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The Singer at the | Twelve Years of Success 


Window 


(Continued from page 32) 


hehad read it he handed it to his mother 
and went out of the room. It ran: 


Dear “Caruso”: I must go home to m 
mother. You understand how that is. I shall 
miss the concerts. But I shall know that the 
real ones are coming; and I shall know that 
you are working for them every day and with 
every thought. The only thing that counts is to 
master absolutely your work. A man’s life 
must be his work and his work must be his life, 
mustn’t it? When it is a great work, then “the 
tools of his trade” are almost sacred. Your 
tools are what you sing with. Take care of 
them for the sake of all of us, and especially for 
the sake of Your friend, 

PEGGY MANNING. 


Of course he wrote to her. She had 
known he would. And of course he told 
her that he loved her, that he needed her; 
told her, as he had told his mother, that, 
his singing could not be only a matter of 
what she called “the tools of his trade," 
but that it must be from his heart and with 
his heart. 

He read her answer, gay and chaffing, 
with a tightening of the lips. Then he 
wrote again. The answer was slow in 
coming this time. The next one was even 
more delayed. In the meantime, Lefferts 
had been busy, with the result that, 
somehow, Allan had another free after- 
noon a week, with time for a lesson, which 
Lefferts prolonged beyond all the de- 
mands of ordinary teaching. 

As for Allan himself, Lefferts used to 
watch him with puzzled interest. He had 
grown older, more serious, more com- 
plex. There was a depth and a concentra- 
tion of purpose which had not been there 
before. At first Lefferts used to rub his 
hands together with satisfaction and tell 
himself that he had done a great piece 
of work in getting “that foolishness” 
stopped. ' Later, he would sit thoughtfull 
at the piano when Allan had gone and ak 
himself if there were really things in life— 

That summer he took Allan and Mrs. 
Harding into the country with him. 

“Call it a loan if you want to!” he said. 
"You'll pay it back out of your first sea- 
son, if you do as I tell you.” 

Peggy's letters had slowed down to the 
stopping point by this time and Allan 
and his mother never spoke of her. Lef- 
ferts knew she had gone, for he had made 
a special call on Mrs. Harding and, ap- 
parently incidentally, had asked about 
"the little accompanist.” But not one of 
them knew that late in the winter Peggy 
had returned to her work, though not to 
the flat next door. 


HEN the autumn came, and the very 

first night after the Hardings were 
back the air shaft windows were suddenly 
peopled with joyous faces. Allan was 
singing again over his dish-washing, but 
singing as he never had sung before. 

“Hello, Caruso!" yelled the little man 
on the first floor. And in his usual polite 
language, he added, “Where in hell have 
you been?" 


The lank man with the little red-headed 


"TWELVE years may seem a short time in the life of an insurance institution, yet much can 
be accomplished even in that period. 


'This is proved by the fact that there is one company which began business in 1905 and now 
has more insurance in force than many others that are much older. It is the 


POSTAL LIFE 


Insurance 
Resources IN SURANCE in Force 
$9,500,000 $40,000,000 


COMPANY 


This showing is the result of the insuring of individuals, of employees in groups and of the 
collective insurance of societies and associations. Re-insurance of two other companies and 
the successful administration of the assets taken over, have gained for it an enviable position. 
Over 25,000 policyholders are now enrolled. 


And last year was the best in the Company’s history. 
The annual audit at the beginning of 1918 showed for the preceding twelve months: 


(a) Increase in Assets 
(b) Increase in Yield on Assets (d) Increase in Policy-Reserves 
(c) Increase in Insurance in Force (e) Increase in Premium-Income 


(f) Decrease in Mortality 


The mortality experience of the POSTAL LIFE in its direct-by-mail insurance has been 
less during the twelve years of its history than in any other company; the yearly average death- 
rate has been less than 41%, whereas an actual mortality experience of 70% to 80% of the State 
Table (Standard American Experience Table which is represented by 100%) is considered a 
creditable showing. 

Furthermore, there has been an entire absence of litigation with its policyholders though 
policy-contracts have been issued to residents of every section of the country. Claims have 
been paid direct through the mails and with an expedition favorably commented on even by 


The Postal Way is the Best Way 


Dispensing with insurance agents and dealing directly with the public make the Company 
distinctive; the Postal way is the convenient way regarding which an Indianapolis policyholder 
recently wrote: 


“Your plan appealed to me 
and cents for the premium paid, but beca 
study your proposition at my leisure, anywhere and at any time I plea 


strongly, not only because it was economical in dollars 


use it was also economical of m: time. I could 


` 


He also wrote: 
“‘I shall take every opportunity to commend the POSTAL to my friends and acquaintances. '" 


Saves Money and Safeguards Health 


It saves money because policyholders get the benefit of the commissions that other com- 
panies pay their agents, enabling the Company to pay 


92% 


It safeguards health because its Health Bureau prepares and distributes timely bulletins 
containing information which often enables policyholders to detect incipient disease in time 
to check or cure it. Furthermore, policyholders are entitled to one free medical examination 
each year. It is thus the Company of Service, Safety and Saving. 


Find Out What You Can Save 


You'll be interested in finding out just what the Company can and wiil do for you, personally. 
Just write and say: “Mail me life-insurance particulars as men- 
tioned in THE AMERICAN for June. 


And be sure to give: 
1. Your full name 
2. Your occupation 
3. The exact date of your birth 


You'll receive full official information promptly 
by mail. No agent will be sent: The POSTAL 
LIFE does not employ agents. The resulting 
commission-savings go to you because you deal 
direct—the best way. 


Postal Life Insurance 
Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 


511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43d St., New York 


Guaranteed in 
the Policy 


An Annual 
Dividend of 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Standard polic: 
reserves, now $9, 000, 
Insurance in force, 

legal 


$40,000,000. 
Second: Old-line 


reserve insurance — not 
fraternal or assessment. 
Standard policy 


Third: 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
artment. 

‘ourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if desired. 


POSTAL Lire BUILDING 


EW 
Si) PIFTHAVE COR 43ST, 
NEW 3 
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The U. S. Government 
Uses the McCRAY 


After the most thorough tests the U. S. 
Government experts selected the Mc- 
CRAY for use in the House and Senate 
Restaurants in the Capitol—the Pure 
Food Testing Laboratories—U. S. Com- 
missaries, Forts, Hospitals, Cantonments, 


Naval Stations, Base Hospitals, Quarter-. 


master’s Department and on many of 
the American Battle Ships. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


have been recognized throughout the world for 
over thirty years as the standard of quality. 
There are many cheaper refrigerators—but they 
are also less efficient than the McCRAY. 
Wherever economy—dquality and efficiency are 
demanded, McCRAY Sanitary Refrigerators 
are used. 

McCRAY Refrigerators are made ina great 
variety of stock sizes, equipped for either ice 
or mechanical refrigeration—ranging in price 
from $40.00 up. Special sizes are built to order 
for unusual requirements or to match the in- 
terior finish. y McCRAY can be arranged 
for outside icing. Write for catalog. 


No. 93 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 51 for Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants 


McCRAY Refrigerator Co. 


826 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
826 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once copy of 
your catalog No.............. for............ 
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irl had never hitherto broken into speech. 
ut he did so now. 

"Hell" he observed in surprisingly 
stentorian tones. ‘Sounds more like the 
other place to me!” 

When Allan went in to tell his mother, 
he laughed shortly. 

“You have to know what the one place 
is like to make people feel the other," he 
said, and went back to the kitchen. 

His first recital came in November. 

“We'll catch ’em early," Lefferts had 
said, "before the critics get musical in- 
digestion from over-feeding.": 

Tie was a shrewd man, was Lefferts, 
and a clever advertiser. The result was 
that the seating capacity of Beethoven 
Hall was taxed to the utmost that night, 
and not such a lot of “paper” in the house 
either. 

Peggy was trembling with excitement 
as she passed the ticket taker. She looked 
at the crowd swirling around her almost 
resentfully. How casual they were! How 
complacent! To them it was only the 
début of an unknown singer—nothing 
to get excited about. ^ 

he had a queer little feeling of resent- 
ment at the idea of being in a cheap seat 
when Allan sang, so she had paid her two 
dollars and sat in the back row. For the 
same reason, that desire to do him honor 
even though all unknown to him, she had 
put on her prettiest frock—nothing won- 
derful, of course—a cloudy gray thing that 
fell in simple lines about her slender young 
body. | 


A SHE sat there, with the hubbub of a 
gathering audience around her, she 
ran over the list of songs he was to sing. 
She knew them all. Over and over again 
she had played them for him. And over 
and over again she had played them in the 
ear since she had run away from him. 
per had seemed the one link between 
them. 


And then, suddenly, she heard a voice 


behind her that made her start and go 
back to that day, a year before, when 
Lefferts had grimly asked her what she 
was going to do about it. It was his voice, 
and it was speaking the very same words 
in the same grim tone: 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

She turned slightly and saw that he 
was talking to Allan’s manager. She 
knew the man well by sight; all the musi- 
cal people, little and big, in New York 
did know him. 

“Can’t come?” exclaimed the manager. 
“He’s got to come!” 

“Don’t be a fool!" replied Lefferts. “I 
tell you he’s smashed up—in a hospital!” 

Peggy turned faint. The house swam 
around her. Allan was hurt! She half 
rose—then sank back as the manager be- 
gan stammering. 

*We—we'll have to get somebody else.” 

“Somebody else! Who? Send somebody 
on to play accompaniments for a man he’s 
never seen! Haven't you any sense?” 

“Well, you haven’t! Do you want Hard- 
ing to go on and sing without any ac- 
companiment? Play 'em yourself!’ 

"] suppose I could,” Lefferts began. 
Then he looked up into a pair of wonder- 
ful, clear gray eyes and heard a girl's 
voice, that thrilled with determination. 

“Mr. Lefferts!” it said. “You remem- 
ber me. I am Peggy Manning. I can play 

-those accompaniments with my eyes 


How I Found 
Edgeworth 


Like many other pipe cranks, I used to think 
no one tobacco would do. Tried them all from 
the 5-cent “plank road" mixture to the im- 
ported fancy tins costing as much as 70 cents 
or a few pipefuls. None had the exact taste, 
aroma or whatever you call it—not one of 
them had what I desired which I couldn't 
for the life of me describe, yet which I knew 
I would recognize when I had found it. Then 
I tried my own blending—every pipe crank 
does that sooner or later in his searching for 
“the thing"—but no use. An ounce of this, 
a pinch of that—blending and mixing tobaccos 
of high and low degrees in various proportions 
and blendings—but again—nothing doing. 
Could it be the pipe's fault? I fell for that 
idea, too, and tried out others—corn-cobs, 
meerschaums and those rich, dark-colored 
briars—severely plain, don’t you know—but 
as pretty as ever was polished in a man’s palm 

Za: —itwasn’tthe pipe's fault. 

Then one day a distant 
relative from distant 
Virginia blew in—one of 
those chaps who doesnt 
let you know when he's 
coming, who finds you 
on a busy day and insists 
on taking two 
hours for lunch, 
after which he 
takes the most 
comfortable chair 
in the office, lights 
his pipe, picks up 
the morning paper, 
and in a comfort- 
able, all-afternoon- 
attitude tells you 
to go on with your 
work and not let kim 
interfere; he'll wait until you are through for 
theday. Now and again he wonders how in 
heaven a sane man can stand the noise, wear 
and tear of New York. 

But the smokes! I didn’t ‘see what he 
filled his old briar with, yet I caught presently 
a delicious whiff. I looked up to see my friend 
buried behind page 2 of the Times—reading 
how there was “nothing of interest to report 
from the West Front." Finally, when the 
office had enough smoke in it to advertise 
unmistakably there was something real good 
burning behind that newspaper, I demandei 
“What’s that you're smoking?" Without aty 
undue haste he reached in his hip pocket 
(Southerners and Westerners can always pre- 
duce something interesting from the bp 
pocket) and in a drawling voice said: ' 
it is. Try it." I took the neat blue tin ani 
filled my favorite pipe with his good feeling. 
correctly moist tobacco and lighted up. l 
didn't even read what was printed on that tin 
But after a few delightful draws, followed by 
more delightful inhales, I knew at last the end 
of my pipe-smoking rainbow had come. 


This is, as near as we can remember it, the 
story told us by a fastidious New York man 
as to how he became acquainted with Edz- 
worth Smoking Tobacco. To make it easy fet 
other pipe smokers all over the land whom t 
can't very well meet personally, and who sr 
not fortunate enough to have a distant relati 
from distant Virginia, we will send genere 
free samples of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed as! 
Edgeworth Plug Slice—enough for seves 
pipes. 

Edgeworth is sold in convenient sizes t 
suit all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbe! 
in pocket size package is 13c or two for 25 
Other sizes, 30c and 60c. The 16-ounce tE 
humidor is $1.15; 16 ounce glass jar $12 
Edgeworth Plug Slice is lóc, 30c, 60c ssi 
$1.15. If you like Edgeworth, or if you woe» 
like to know if you would like it, write to Lares 
& Brother Company, 25 South 21st St., Ric 
mond, Va., for the free trial smokes. 


The Singer at the Window, by Mary B. MULLETT 
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rites” 


as it 


KEEF up the 
spirit of our 
boys “Over There” 
with your letters 
from home. With 
Waterman’s Ideal 
you can pen your 
chats conveniently, 
while sitting out of 
doors in the shade. 
Eliminate pen an- 
noyances and 
wastes. Write let- 
ters—more letters. 
Send your boy a 
Waterman’s Ideal— 
it is the pen he needs 
for his letters and 
to keep for the after 
years. 


Graduation 
Gifts 
As a recognition of 
successful accom- 
plishmentsin educa- 
tion,giveWaterman’s 
Ideals. They are ap- 
propriate as well as 
useful in every hu- 
man endeavor. 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up 
Buy the Genuine 
At the Best Stores 
Illustrated folder on request. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
191 Broadway New York 
School Street, Boston 


24 
115 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
17 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco 
179 St. James Street, W., 
Montreal 
London Paris 


shut. I believe our contract was for one 
year, wasn't it? Well, the year is up. 
Anyway, you need me now. Will you 
take me?" 

*Whoare you?" demanded the manager. 
“Can you play the accompaniments?” 

“T have played for Mr. Harding dozens 
of times,” ld Peggy. 

*Do you know ae young lady?” said 
the manager to Lefferts. 

“Yes,” slowly, “I know her.” 

“Well,” impatiently, “what about it?” 

“Come back with me!” said Lefferts, 
and when Peggy followed him to the office 
behind the stage, he demanded: 

“Does Harding know you’re here?” 

“No.” 

“Are you sure you can play those 
songs?” 

“Tve played them every day fora year,” 
said the girl, and the slow color crept into 
her face. 


“Humph! What effect —" 
HE STOPPED suddenly and looked 


past her to the door. Allan was com- 
ing in hurriedly. 

"What's this about an accident?" He 
stopped short as the girl turned quos 
“Peggy!” hesaid underhisbreath. “Peggy!” 

She went straight to him and looked at 
him with questioning eyes. Then, as if 
satisfied by what she saw, she held out 
both hands, and with that little half 
laugh he knew and loved, she whispered: 

“Tve come back to play for you.” 

He caught her in his arms, held her so 
close that she gasped a little, kissed her, 
laughed, kissed her again, held her away 
from him and looked at her as if to make 
sure he was not dreaming. fferts 
watched them keenly. He fed no com- 
punctions, no delicacy. He cared about 
just one thing: What was this going to do 
to the singer? His eyes were cold and 
keen as Allan turned to him, still holding 
Peggy close in the curve of his arm. 

his is Miss Manning,” said Allan. 
“She is— Well, you can see for yourself!” 

“Humph! Yes, I can see. What I don't 
see is how you're going to give a recital 
without any accompaniments. Do you?" 

Peggy held her breath. She had been 
row enough before Lefferts; but would 

an— 

“Why,” said Allan triumphantly, “Pd 
rather sing with Miss Manning than with 
the best harp player in the heavenl 
choir! If she'll play for me?" he added, 
looking down at her. 

“And I'd rather play for you," said 
Peggy, “than lead the heavenly choir! 
Will my dress do?" she asked Literis, 
with an anxious after-thought. 

“Take off your hat!" he ordered. When 
she had done so, he stared at her for a 
minute. ‘They won't know what you 
have on!" he muttered. 

“Of course not!" said Peggy, abashed. 
“No one will notice me." 

"They won't be likely to notice any- 
thing xS Not with that hair!" said 
Lefferts resentfully. 

“They will, too!" exclaimed Allan. 
“They'll forget even Peggy's hair when 
they Lae me sing—to-ni he.” He shook 
his fist laughingly at Lefferts. “T’ll show 
you what singing is, now! I'll show you 
what living is! It’s joy and grief, giving up 
and finding again, loving and losing and 
winning. It’s hell and heaven—both of 
them. You’ve taught me a lot about sing- 


of Tomorrow 


must have physical as 
well as mental fitness, 
and the mothers of to- 
day are giving heed to 
good building material. 


Among foods of especial 
worth for the vital needs 
of growing children 


Grape-Nuts 


has for long held first 
rank as a food for health 
and sound growth. 


Wheat and barley were 
selected as the basis for 
this truly remarkable 
food, with all their nutri- 
ment, including the vital 


: mineral phosphates lack- 


ing in many foods. 


The barley element gives 
Grape-Nuts a sweet, rich 
taste, wonderfully pleas- 
ing to youngsters, and 
the special processing of 
its wheat makes the best 
of that grain available in 
a form quickly and eas- 
ily assimilated—a 


Wonderful Food 
for Young and Old 
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Grinnell Extra-Service Gloves 


The extra service and satisfaction you get out of 
Grinnell Gloves is simply the Grinnell way of hold- 
ing and increasing your good will. 


Since 1857, more than sixty years, “Grinnell” on a glove 
has been the identification mark of Quality. 


Grinnell Gloves are well and carefully made. Nothing but 
the very best of materials is utilized. The result is unusual 
glove service, comfort, appearance, satisfaction. 


Out of six hundred Grinnell styles—for men, women and 
children—you will find exactly what you want for work, dress, 
street wear, motoring, army, aviation, or whatever you need. 


Despite the world-wide leather shortage, we maintain the 
famous Grinnell quality. Insist upon the genuine Grinnell. 
Look for the name Grinnell—it’s there for your protection. 


i Styl 
Style Book FREE Wis for pur new 1918 Style, Book, Ask your 


have it in stock send us his name, state size glove you wear and we will send 
a pair for your inspection, charges prepaid. 


.. | ing; but Peggy’s taught me things you 
* | couldn't teach. PI sh 


ow you to-night.” 

And he did. After the first number, 
Lefferts slipped down into the house; 
and as he stood back in the shadows, 
listening, a look that was half wistful, 
half bitter, stole into his face. It was true! 
These people around him were being 
carried out of themselves, not by the 
mastery of those “tools of trade" whose 
perfect use he had taught to the young 
man up there, but by the subtle yet 
poignant vibration of feeling which found 
and thrilled across the intangible cords of 
spirit stretching between people’s souls. 
He could almost visualize these cords, in- 
credibly fine, passing from the singer to 
the listeners. And when, at last, he went 
back of the stage again, it was to go up to 
Peggy with frankly outstretched hands. 

di is true," he said. “You have taught 
him what I could not. Why did you ke 
lieve me and go away?” 

“I didn’t believe you,” she said, very 
soberly. “But I did believe that if his 
love for me was real, he would learn some- 
thing he had to learn—through pain. I 
thought you might be right about his 
having nothing else in his life just then but 
the learning to use his tools in trade. The 
pain—I gave him that, and hurt myself 
more cruelly in giving it. But," she smiled, 
“I meant to end it as soon as possible and 
to make it all up to him. To-night”— 
she was very serious now—‘‘to-night is 
just the beginning.” 

“Well, it’s a very good start, I should 


say,” remarked Lefferts. 


AFTER the last number, while the audi- 
ence called and clamored in a ‘storm of 
applause, Allan came out, leading his 
accompanist by the hand. And then, the 
uproar was broken by a shout from the 
upper balcony. 

“Hi, there! Caruso!” yelled a little man, 
who was looking down now, instead of up 
an air shaft as was his custom. **Give us 
the one about the perfect day!” 

“Yes!” called a lank dark man who was 
trying to hold a red-headed little girl in 
her seat. “Give us ‘the perfect day." 

A fat woman near him, for Allan had 
sent the whole row of seats to his air 
shaft friends, got out her handkerchief in 
anticipation of the need she knew, by ex- 
perience, was coming. And down in a box. 
where an invalid’s chair was half hidden 
behind the curtains, Allan’s mother smiled 
happily to herself as she saw Peggy's 
shining head bend over the keys and heard 
her boy’s voice of gold begin the hack- 
neyed lines. He looked up to her as he 
sang and she remembered what he had 
said to her six years before. 

“T couldn’t make real music just with 
my lips or with those little cords in my 
throat." 

And she, too, seemed to see, as Lefferts 
had, the exquisitely fine threads that run 
through life, tying us all together ines- 
tricably, so that every harmony finds its 
echo in every other heart. And she knew 
that Joy and Pain and Love are the great 
teachers of these harmonies—and the 
greatest of these is Love. 
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IN FOUR 
MONTHS 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for the 


Illinois Central Railroad for twenty years. He 
is fifty-eight years old. One day he read one of my advertise- 
ments and the possibilities of making money in the Auto Tire Re- 
pair Business. In a few weeks, he had purchased and installed a Haywood 
outfit, and was doing business for himself. A short time ago he wrote us that 
his income in four months was as much as it had been in Two and One-Half 
years as Telegraph Operator. There are thirty million tires in use every day— 
punctures and blow outs are common. Something going wrong all the time. New tires K "2 
advancing to prohibitive prices. Owners forced to have their old tires fixed. I have 500 P% 
other places to be filled now. 


I Must Have 500 Men 


to fill these places within the next 60 days 


I have a big interesting book to send you—a book about tires—it tells all about them— 
how they are repaired by the Haywood method—explains this business—gives inside 
figures and profit. Gives actual proof of success. What these men have done you 
can do. $2500 to $4000 a year is conservative. One machine will give you a 
start. All you do is open a shop—put out a Haywood sign, and auto owners 
will come to you. There is a big opportunity awaiting you. » ede e gets Neat Tue Reni Bos 
Sign the coupon and mail it today, or send a post card or letter P and detalls of your PREE school of tire repairing. 


M- "hc:999- HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. SSSaPA Ea ^s 


ROYAL BROWN will have a fine love _ 
story in next month’s magazine, called | 
“Not a Chinaman’s Chance.” | 
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Reflections After the Skidding Accident 


Reflections that show Tire Chains as 
the only real dependable device for the 
prevention of skidding, do not come 
to some motorists until their bare rub- 
ber tires skid and carry them upon the 


rocks of disaster. How strange it is 
that some men are never guided by the 
experience of others, never take the les- 
son home to themselves until too late. 


automobile policies the vital information 


The world’s largest automobile insurers, after long and vast experience in handling auto- 
mobile accident claims, strongly advise the use of Tire Chains on every automobile they 
insure. The Aetna Life Insurance Company, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 

of Hartford, Conn., now print on their 
at Tire Chains are the only real dependable 
device for the prevention of skidding. Could anyone imagine a stronger endorsement? 


Weed Chains on Your Tires Reflect Your Prudence and Intelligence [fj 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. P^ 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


and The Automobile Insurance Compan 


They read the newspaper accounts of 
disastrous skidding accidents caused 
by lack of Tire Chains, but they do 
not heed the warning. They wait until 
the skidding of their own fore rubber 
tires results in death, injury or car- 
damage before they realize that tires 
are safe on wet-slippery-skiddy roads 
only when encased in Tire Chains. 


Weed Tire Chains 
for 


Solid Tires 
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Where Human Safety Fixes the Line 
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in Cutting Costs 


Regardless of the price, type or 
size of the car, there is one place 
where every car builder should 
draw the line in cutting costs, and 
that is where human safety is in- 
volved. 


Roughly speaking, he has these 
things to consider: safety, dura- 
bility, upkeep, power, speed, com- 
fort, convenience, beauty. 


Buyers differ in their individual 
ideas of the importance of every 
one of these points—except safety. 
In that one respect they are a unit. 


Safety must not be sacrificed, 
no matter what it costs the manu- 
facturer in labor or material. 


Therefore, the line is fixed above 
those vital parts on which your 
safety and that of your family de- 
pends—axles, steering gear, frame, 
springs and wheels. 


No Parts are More Important to 
Your Safety than the Axles 


In purchasing a car, should you 
not first of all make sure that the 
builder of it has put axle safety 


above any considerations of cost? 


Should you not make sure that 
your axles are built by men who 
have years of axle study and axle 
experience back of them? 


By an organization whose product has 
passed the test of successful performance 
in all types of motor cars and trucks and 
has endured to the very end of the car's 
life—not in a few cases but in hundreds 
of thousands. 


Axles that have been used so long 
and by so many car builders that there 
is absolutely no question as to their 
established reliability. 


To meet these requirements axles 
can not be scaled down to a price. 
They must be built to do the job, with 
a big margin of safety, and the selling 
price based on what it costs to build that 
kind of axle, regardless of variation in 
the price of steel or any other material 
at any particular time. 

For further light on the subject of 
axle importance write for booklet C-5, on 
“The Anatomy of Automobile Axles.” 
Sent free, post-paid on request to 


THE 
y TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builders of front and rear axles for 
both motor cars and trucks. 


AXLES 
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Ah would stand by it! For twelve years, 
Mistah Moore, Ah been in business 
here an’ Ah’ don’t care what anybody 
says—you hear me, Mistah Moore,— 
Ah don’t care what anybody says, Ah ain’t 
never been dishonest, 'cause the minute 
aman gets dishonest he’s knockin’ all the 
pins plumb clean out f'um under him. 

h was ver’ careful ’bout that, Mistah 
Moore. Ah built a reputation for honest 
—good cement blocks made honest all 
through. 

“Now, Mistah Moore, Ah ain’t goin’ to 
ax you to belieb me when Ah say that 
Mistah Macy come to mah shack and 
change them specifications. Wasn’t no- 
body there to hear us; and colored man’s 
word ain't no good side o' white man's. 
We won't talk about that, Mistah Moore, 
‘ceptin’ Ah tell you that Mistah Macy did 
come and he did ax me to cheapen them 
blocks. Ah foolishly took his word, 
thinkin’ he was white folks all through. 
Ah should have had it in writin’, knowin’ 
that maybe there's some bad white folks, 
same as there's some niggers as tries to be 
decent and 'spectable. 

"But since all this misunderstandin' 
rose up, Ah been thinkin’ it over. When 
Ah started business Ah made mah first 
blocks for Mistah Hentley, the lawyer 
man. Ah loses money on that order, but 
Ah swallers mah loss ‘and puts it down to 
experience. And the cost o' that experience 
sho’ helped me a powerful lot. Now, Mis- 
tah Moore, here’s another lesson in experi- 
ence, and so Ah thought it all over an’ Ah 
concluded to pay th’ price. 

“Here, Mistah Moore,” he declared, 
“is a certified check fo’ over four thousand 
dollars. Jennie an’ me sold our property 
yesterday over on Elm Street to white 
folks that wanted us to move on account 
of us bein’ niggers. I’se sold mah automo- 
bile—everything. Ah has this check made 
out and Ah pays yo’ this money, Mistah 
Moore, to save yo’ from losin’ anything on 
account o' mah blocks! 

“Yo’ take this money and don’t sue me, 
Mistah Moore, an’ all Ah axes 0’ yo’ is fo’ 
yo’ to help me keep mah reputation clean. 

t’s all Ah got, mah reputation, and Ah 
values it highly, Mistah Moore.” 


ILL looked at the proffered check. It 

was made out for four thousand seven 
hundred: and two dollars.. Indeed, it was 
every last cent the negro and his wife had 
worked for and saved and struggled for, 
during the twelve long years. 

*What...what...areyouand your 
wife going to do now, George?" 

“Jennie says, sah, we forget all dat as 
soon as possible—we start again at our 
beginnings, sah, and build up all over." 

“You mean to say you're doing this 
just to protect your reputation? You want 
to settle out of court just to save your 
good name? It ain't because you're scared 
we'll beat you, George?" 

'Tears came in the black man's eyes. 


Save 15% 70 30” 
on Quality Rubber Tires 


Senton Approval Guaranteed 4000 Miles 


WE send guaranteed BUCKSKIN Tires on approval but 
all of our business is done for cash—hence, we have no 
credit losses or agents’ commissions to add to our costs. This 
is why we can sell BUCKSKIN Tires, made from the finest 
Para Rubber and choice Long Staple Sea Island cotton by 
expert workmen, for from 15% to 30% LESS THAN REGULAR 
TIRE PRICES, depending on the make and size you are using. 


engen Loos 


are as durable as any other tire made. We guarantee them abso- 
lutely to serve 4,000 miles, and we have many enthusiastic 
users who tell us of 8,000, 9,000 and even 10,000 mile service. 
If any BUCKSKIN Tire fails to give first-class service for 
4,000 miles, we will credit you in full with the unexpired 
mileage and pay expressage on tires both ways. We also give free 
repair service no matter how far tires have been run. We couldn't 
do this unless we used the highest grade material and workmanship. 
eee E P seas 
Express Prepaid atty tires and tubes snywhercin the United 


States or Canada, express prepaid, on the terms that your money will be re- 
funded immediately if you are not satisfied in every way. We also send tires 
C. O. D. so you can see BUCKSKINS before adopting them. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND USERS' LETTERS. Or if in a 
hurry, mention size, type and whether plain or non-skid tread is desired and 
we will ship immediately on approval, C. O. D., subject to examination at 
express office. Special discount on four-tire orders. 


The L. & M. Rubber Co., Maple St., Carrollton, Ohio 


Western Distributing 
Office, 
1436S. Michigan 
Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
Our large modern 


plant at 
Carrollton, Ohio 
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plawkeye REFRIGERATOR 


the wonderful woven reed basket with the nickel- 
plated interior that keeps food and drink cool, 
clean and fresh for thirty-six hours—all from a 
emall lump of ice placed in the ice compartment of 


cleanly. 


**days in the woods". 


how good they are. Ask for booklet 28 
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A day in the woods with a HAWKEYE basket! 
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The HAWKEYE Basket Refrigerator 
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Price, $5.00 and up. 
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no gts any mo'?" 
« Jan’ t think . . . you've done 


“Mistah Moore, ain't mah word good 
for nothin’ nohow? What Ah done that yo’ 
and SOROR else say mah word ain't 


anything, George," replied Bill unevenly. 
Again he fell to pacing the rug. Up and 
down, up and down, he strode, while the 
negro watched him anxiousl 
"All right, George," said Bill, at length. 
“TIl keep this check, and promise you a 
settlement will be made out of court.’ 
ank you, Mistah Moore. Ah always 
thought yo' was a d frien' o' mine, 
Mistah Moore, an' AR c ied to make mah- 
self worthy o' yo' good opinion, sah." 


KEENE was off on a job that afternoon 
and Bill did not see him again until 
the following morning. 

“Well,” said Keene as he came in, “I 
just met Bob, and he said he's having the 
papers served on Baker this morning. Just 
keep your nerve, Bill,—we'll pull through 
this as fine and fit as a fiddle.” 

Bill drew a long breath. In a low voice 
he said: 

“Keene, before this suit against Baker 
goes any further there’s a few little 
things I want to remind you of. In this 
town, twelve years ago, we had a family of 
s low-down niggers. But there was one of 
3 them, a boy—a white sheep, so to speak, 

in a family of black ones. orad of giv- 
| , | ing it all up as a bad mess, he determined 
| | | to make something of himself. With his 
own skin black and every man's hand 
against him he fought his way up, year by 
year, dollar by dollar, until he owned a 
prosperous business and a home of his 
own. Not a man in this town helped him; 
he did it all himself. Keene, it doesn't 
make a bit of difference whether the skin 
of the man that made that fight is white or 
black, or yellow or green — 

“Stop your preaching!” roared Keene. 
“Why are you spieling all this to me—?”’ 

“Because you've forgotten you're a 
white ian, Keene T and À eod ica 

ot it about three months ago, ullin 
RUNS ON KEROSENE Stop Radiator Leaks with of a dirty/trick against a hs black ias 
d for a few measl dollars 


TRAVELING GOODS 


UDGE them by the people who prefer them. 

Beauty, snap, style and continued service are 
integral with every bag or suitcase bearing the 
Belber trade mark. And these features are lasting-- 
definitely lasting--because we put into each bag or 
suitcase the materials, the construction and the 
workmanship to make a foundation that really 
Outwears Travel. 

There is nothing of their type more handsome 
--more distinctive--more sturdy--than a Belber bag 
or suitcase made of real grain leather. 

Belber bags, trunks and suit- 
cases are sold by representative 
dealers everywhere. Ask to see 
them. 


M 


Booklet upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 


Turner St. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


No 516 A superb extra deep case 


of selected brown cowhide. 
Has large sewed corners, solid brass bolts, 
and heavy cowhide straps all around. Linen 
lined with shirt pocket in lid. 


24 in. size $26.00 
26 in. size $28.00 


A most remarkable invention. No elec- 


ty, wi i . 1918 I d 
patented etab p Paa Hue 8 hours for a R AD 1 A | B R “Im done, Keene Macy. This nigger 
cent on kerosene. Quiet—C enient. 
Brings genuine comfort and satisfaction. has been in here this morning and handed 


Ideal for the sick. A proved success. 
4th scason. Increase your efficiency. 
Every home and office should have one. 


The Wonder Fan. Two Models. Three N E ; ER LEAK 


NES cee || Money Back Guarantee 508 75¢ 
quit. Only, instead of thi -five hundred 


20; 000 MI LES FROM TI IRES as your part of the losses, here’s a check 


for four thousand seven hundred and two 

Here’ = real tire insurance CUMAMT fr) (4 ed dollars, twelve hundred and two dollars 
for you. No more punctures, blow- Z h chtfully bel Ir’ 
outs, cuts or bruises; no more getting out in the dust, rain or mud Z| ore than righttul y be ongs to you. its 
to fix up tires; no more time lost at critical moments; no more Z made out to us, but I've endorsed my 
days of enjoyment spoiled by tire troubles. You can go and g | interest over to you. Now I’ve said all I've 


Z 
come back on schedule time when tires are equipped with Z got to say. You can clean out your desk 
Z 


over to me a check for all he owns in the 
world, just to keep his name good and his 
reputation clean. He's black, but he’s 
pu both of us to shame. This partnership 

etween us is all off, Keene. We simply 


JGHWA and leave! If a nigger can be a white sheep 


among black men, Í don't propose to be a 
black sheep among white men. I ain't 

oing to be white outside and black inside. 
ae can bet your last dollar on that! I 
am bettin’ my last dollar on it; but I guess 
I like my bargain better than Tdo yours. 


IHWA, 


signed. Highway Tire Protectors 
keep tires from coming in contact 
with road, prevent overheating and 
keep out mud, water, sand and 
gravel. 

Can be put on or taken off without 
deflnting tire. Sec tions can be re- 
placed in five minutes. We guarantee 
you20,000milesfrom anystandard tire. 
Write for descriptive circular and free trial 
offer, with privilege of returning protectors 
if not found entirely as represented. 


PROTECTORS 
A perfect tire protecting device, madeon a tested 
principle—and the best non-skid protector ever de- 


rZ hubs CO., 53 Second St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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WILLIAM.DUDLEY PELLEY'S story 
next month, about a rich man, a poor 
man, and the poor man’s wife, will 
interest you whether your are rich or 
poor, or ‘‘betwixt and between.” 
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Far and Near— .. 


Wide and Close— 
The Entire Scene 
Is Lighted. 


A Flood-Light— 
Not a Shaft-Light. 


‘No Direct Beams— 
No Glare Rays— 


No 42-Inch 
Restrictions. 


A Day-Like Light— 
Legal Everywhere. 


The Warner-Lenz with Its All-Pervading Flood of Light Is Legal Everywhere i 


Laws Don't Compel 


Eccentric or Restricted Light 


ARNER-LENZ, with its ideal light, is legal 
under every No-Glare Law. That has been 
certified by countless authorities, and by 

every commission appointed under any state law. 


Glare-rays are restricted to 42 inches high. But 
the Warner-Lenz gives no direct beams, no glare 
rays. So this flood-light, which illumines things like 
daylight, escapes those limitations. 


So undimmed lights are glareless and are lawful 
with the Warner-Lenz. And you get this sort of light. 


A light which floods the whole scene, far and wide. 
A light which shows the ditches, the curbs, the curves 
and turns. 


A light which doesn't lift and drop with every 
rise and fall of the car. Which doesn't go askew if 
the lens turns in the lamp- 
rim. Which does not become 
distorted if the bulb jars out of 
focus. 


A light which covers up- Ohio Electric 


grades as well as downgrades. NU 
Which lights road signs, how- pie tena 
ever high they are. Davi. Stutz 


Fiat 
An all-revealing, clear, steady 
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Standard Equipment on 


Daniels 8 
lal Twelve 
Crawford 
Packard 
Anderson 


RINE) REIN 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor 
of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


West of Rockies 25c Per Pair Extra 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 (266) 


light like daylight. Not a shifting light nor a narrow 


shaft-light, which goes only straight ahead. 


The Choice of Great 
Engineers 


Those are the reasons why famous car makers 
have adopted the Warner-Lenz. The list includes 
nearly every car which has changed to lawful lenses. 


Accept their verdict if you have a doubt, or make 
comparisons yourself. A five-minute drive behind 
Warner-Lenz will win you to this light. m 


No-Glare laws are now almost universal. Most 
cars must comply. But your own safety and pleasure 
also urge Warner-Lenz. 


Blinding lights are taboo. 
Dimmers are too dim. Shaft- 
lights illumine but a narrow 
space. 


Nothing adds so much to mo- 
tor car enjoyment as the War- 
ner-Lenz. The cost is a trifle. 
Go change now. 


Westcott 
Cunningham 
team 


THE WARNER LENZ COMPANY, 941 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Twins—ascrap of loyal paper 
and a tin of fighting ink! Dark 


blue, tissue-thin and parchment-tough, is 


the wonder-working stencil. And by it is 
the fine art of Mimeographing, revolution- 


ized—when it is put into service with its 
natural affinity, Mimeograph ink. These twin supplies 
are made by us to work together. Upset that relation- 
ship, the work suffers, valuable time and materials are 
lost, and our responsibility for quality and output 
ceases. V €? With them duplicating takes on a new sig- 
nificance. Not only do they quickly reproduce work 
matching, the neatest typewriting, but by their ability to 
easily and cheaply duplicate drawings of all kinds they 
open up new channels of usefulness. Let us show you 
what they can do to help you in your work. Booklet "V" 
explains. A. B. Dick Company, Chica}o—and New York. 
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The Stone That the Builders Rejected, by Vincin1a Hout 


The Stone That the 


Builders Rejected Je 


(Continued from page 28) 


else and made an exhibition of myself 
after that hour. But if my record ceased 
at five or four o'clock in the afternoon, I 
knew that I must have been in pretty bad 
shape from that time on. Then I was in 
an agony of suspense until I met some 
friend ud would either confirm my worst 
apprehensions, or would relieve me by 
telling me that I'd been out with him un- 
til eleven or twelve o'clock. 

*Night after night I'd wake up about 
three o'clock, nervous. No whisky in the 
room for a bracer, because a man when 
he's drunk has no heed for the morrow. I 
couldn't get any outside, all the saloons 
closed; I knew that. I'd lie staring up at 
the ceiling in positive agony, physical and 
mental. 

“When I could neither get drink nor 
any other kind of solace, I used to go mad. 
Once I was in the country with a friend. 
I'd been on a prolonged debauch. There 
was no liquor in the house. We'd drunk 
up everything the night before. I started 
out alone, early in the morning, and 
walked along the main street. Presently I 
came to a country road. I kept on walk- 
ing straight ahead. 

‘I had no money. I walked all day. I 
didn’t know where. I didn’t care. I just 
wanted to go on and on, keep moving, try- 
ing to get away from the devil that I knew 
was following me. I felt him at my heels, 
and I didn't dare turn. Now and then I 
would stop at a farm and get a drink of 
water. 


“s BUT after a while the devil got in front 
of me, seeing that I wouldn't turn 
around, grinning at me with a great black 
face from the top of a fence post. And 
then all the fence posts had great black 
faces, faces that grinned and leered and 
stuck out their tongues at me. And every 
tree was a grinning giant, and their faces 
would turn from oblong to flat and back 
to oblong again. And some had tusks and 
others were toothless. 
“And then I knew I ‘had 'em'! 
“The forests were whole armies of hid- 
eous, foolish things, always leering and 
rimacing. But I walked right on, for I 
Few it was all false. Once I sat down on a 
rock at the edge of a stream and took off 
my shoes and socks and plunged my 
sore, weary feet into the icy water. And a 
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7,000,000 men now 
use the Durham-Duplex 
blade- the longest,strong- 
est,keenestblade onearth. 
Wedemonstrated to their 
satisfaction that they 
could no longer dodge the 
inevitable, and so they 
became users of Durham- 
Duplex blades. One of 
these men is a friend of 
yours—ask him. 


It is our ambition to have 
every man in the world 
use a Durham-Duplex 
Razor. 


great bear dragged his heavy weight up . t 
out of the water, grinning, and put his This sok conti a Durham- Duis 
vory handle, safety guard, sirop- 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE 
43 Victoria Street 27 Church Street 56 Rue de Paradis 
Sheffield Paris 


Toronto 


face close to mine! And I grinned ack at pag attach » sa 
him, and I said, ‘You can't scare me. I Durham - Duplex, double- edged 
, , . > es (6 shaving edges) all in a 
know you're not there. You're in here,’ — handsome leather kit. Get it 
from your dealer or from us direct. 


tapping my forehead. 

“All that day I walked through a line of 
wonderfully changing beasts and darkies 
and Chinamen and Indians. It was beauti- 
ful and balmy, although it was late fall. I 
drank cold water again and again. I was 
very tired, but I couldn’t sit down, be- 
cause unpleasant objects would immedi- 
ately surround me. Late in the afternoon 
I passed through a village, making a great 
effort not to stagger, although I felt very 
weak. Some school children were out at 
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Book EE Wonderful home -study music 
F lessons under great American 

Sent R and Ew an teachers given 

the University Extension Method. The lessons are amar 

of simplicity and completeness. Anyone can learn at home. 

Endorsed by Padere and many other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we will 
send you our Book containing text and illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
"PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by | ee 
raph) by Crampton, 

E. "Clark, VIOLIN MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 

BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how easily 
Send NOW you can become a fine singer, or a 
skillful player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate 

without cost or obligation. 


i ity Extension Conservato 
Fo T i Chicago, lll 
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The Graflex 

A reflecting camera that 
lets your eye see what the 
lens sees, before exposure, 
and right side up. You 
watch the ground -glass 
Screen, adjust focus till the 
image of your picture 
grows clear and sharp — 
then snap it. 


See the picture 
before you snap it 


IMPLICITY, speed, absolute 
control of focus and composi- 
tion —the satisfaction that follows 
increased certainty —this is the 
Graflex story. Automatic expo- 
sures from a tenth to a thousandth 
of a second; successful snapshots 
in failing light, where slow expo- 
sures with other cameras would 
result in failure; fully-timed nega- 
tives, in good light, of two-mile-a- 
minute motion that other cameras 
could never get. Ask for interest- 
ing booklet “Why I Use a Graflex” 
—free from your dealer or from us. 
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play, and they noticed me and called out, 
‘Hello, Mister" And I smiled at them. 
They were normal! I shall never forget 
how beautiful those children looked - 
normal! 

“And after that I didn't see any beasts 
or darkies or Chinamen!” 

"And what did you think while you 
were walking that day?” I asked, reaching 
over and taking John's hand and pressing 
it tenderly to my cheek. 

“I didn't think at all. All my mental 
force, all my will power I used to keep 
from thinking. I knew if I didn't think 
nature would pull me through. My only 
idea was to walk and walk until I might 
fall into a dead sleep of exhaustion by the 
wayside and forget!" 


WE WERE both silent for a moment, 

and then I began to speak. “ John,” 
I said softly, “in your case there are two 
selves: your sane, legitimate, normal self; 
your decent, clean, well-groomed, beauti- 
ful self, your sparkling, brilliant self that 
makes hosts of friends for you, that in- 
spires confidence; and there's your whisky 
self, your degraded, blear-eyed, dirty, 
semi-idiotic, babbling self, your gutter 
self, that fills people with loathing for 

ou. 

“These two selves are distinct enough 
now, John, because you are all right; but 
you go out in the morning all shaven and 
groomed and fine-looking, as you are now, 
and that whisky self is lurking down the 
street somewhere, probably in a saloon. 
You go in there i he'll join you. Now, 
as you stand at the bar you know that the 
whisky self is getting very close to you, 
eager to get right inside of your body and 
take possession of you. The first drink 
unlocks the door, and you open it a little 
way, and the whisky self enters." 

“That’s an awful picture," John broke 
in. “Tt’ll haunt me.” 

“Every drink you take opens the door 
a little wider,” I went on, “and the whisky 
self crowds in, and takes more and more 

ossession until he’s crowded the real 
Von Holt out of your body. 

"Now, John, you know in your own 
heart that you love one of those selves 
and you loathe the other. You know that 
one is your friend, bent on building you 
up, that the other is your enemy, working 
to destroy you—destroy you, not like a 
shot from a gun, but by a slow, filthy proc- 
ess of degradation worse than leprosy. 

"Let's take your whisky self, John. 
Let's study it together as a detached per- 
sonality, abuse it, hold it up to ridicule, 
attack it. What do you say?” 

“Tt sounds interesting.” 

“Are you game, John?” 

“Yes,” he said, after a pause, “I’m 
game.” 

From day to day John and I observed 
his two selves, always comparing, hold- 
ing them up over against each other. To- 
gether we would picture the whisky self. 

“Now, John,” Pa say, “you sit there 
and PIl pretend I’m you, that is, your 
whisky self, and you put yourself in my 
place, pretend that you’re i the wife, and 
see what you can do for me when I come 
in drunk.” 

Then I'd enter the room with an idiotic 
leer and meander about. Or I’d put my 
head on Jora shoulder and weep copi- 
ously and promise. Or I’d brag about my 
famıly or my brains, the wonderful things 
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I'd done, the wonderful pull I had with 
almost every man of prominence, and how 
a nod from me would influence him almost 
to risk his reputation to serve me. 

“Gad, but that whisky self’s a disgust- 
ing brute!” said John one afternoon. 

“Tet is disgusting, isn't it?" said I. 

For two weeks "Tol came home every 
night quite sober. 

saw to it more than ever now that he 
was always freshly bathed and groomed 
and particular about his linen. I wanted 
to rouse his moral character through his 
vanity and his egotism. I thought of no 
better way at the time than to develop 
these in his appearance. I tried to 
make a positive force of this, a force for 
ood, SPACE against the degrading in- 
Renee of drink. 

One day when he was shaving, after tell- 
ing him how good-looking he was, I laugh- 
ingly observed, “‘ But I’m afraid your face 
is getting too fat, and, really, I believe 
you’re developing a double chin.” 

“I am getting rather jowly," he an- 
swered with little enthusiasm. 

“I suppose it's inevitable," I observed, 
in a way that he should understand. 

In reply he only grunted. 

Another day he burst out, after glancing 
. at his reflection in a shop window, “ Darn 
that picture you painted the other day! I 
must get rid of this jowl some way." 

“It’s beginning to look as if your face 
were framed in a horse collar," I suggested 
jocularly. 


HE TURNED upon me suddenly. 
* Quit rubbing it in now." 

“I rub it in? Why, every shop window 
in New York rubs it in." 

“Well, you started 'em doing it.” 

x My dear, don't look in the shop win- 
dows.’ 

“ Hang it all, I can’t help it.” 

“Then don’t blame me, John.” 

** You think you're smart, don’t you?" 
he snapped. “You think you're doing it 
all, don't you? But let me tell you some- 
thing: I went in to Jimmy's the other day 
and saw that old whisky self standing at 
the bar, waiting for me. He got closer and 
closer, like a shadow. When I took m 
first drink he seemed to enter my mouth 
with the whisky. He got inside of me a 
ways, the devilish thing. I knew he was 
there because I began to talk thick; that 
was the whisky self talking, just as you 
said. Darn it, it spoiled the first drink. 

“ But this morning when I started to go 
into Jimmy’s and saw that whisky self 
standing at the bar, I was disgusted at the 
sight of it waiting for me there, like some 
old bum, and I said, ‘No, I'm d—— if Ill 
drink with you,’ and I went out. And I 
was mad through and through as I walked 
down the street. But at the next place I 
stopped there he was, grinning at me 
again. 

“Say, have you got me hypnotized?” 
John said, turning to me. “But it’s all 
right. I beat him four times to-day. I 
wasn't going to let that bum fill up at my 
expense!” Then, with a tender look in his 
eyes, "I mean, to fill up at your expense, 
my dear." 

But the climax of John's disgust with 
his whisky self was reached presently. 
One evening he came in slightly “‘jingled,” 
and the next morning I said to him quite 
casually, “John, do you begin to notice 
any waning in your mental vigor?" 
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“What the dickens do you mean?” 

“Isn’t it to be expected in a drinking 
man?” 

John was clearly shocked. He looked at 
me searchingly for a moment as if trying 
to see whether I were making fun of han 
then, satisfied apparently from my well- 
affected sincerity, he reached up to the 
cupboard and produced a copy of a maga- 
zine article that he’d just 2. 

* Look at this. Does this look as if my 
mental vigor, as you call it, were on the 
wane? I sold it, didn't I? It must have 
been good, hey? No editor ever bought 
anything from me out of friendship!" 

“No,” said I, slowly, “you can’t charge 
that to your whisky self.’ 

“Whisky self!” Joba exclaimed disgust- 
edly. ‘How I hate that name! Whisky 
self! Gosh! It’s got so it keeps running 
through my head to that tune the boys on 
the street whistle that fits everybody’s 
step: ‘Tee-rumpty-dum, tee-rumpty-dum, 
tee-rumpty-riddidee-rumpty-riddidee- 
rumpty-dum! ‘Your-whisky-self, your- 
whisky-self, your-whis-sis-sis-isk y-whis- 
sis-sis-isky, whisky self!’ For heaven’s 
sake, Virginia, don’t mention that whisky 
self to me again. And all that twaddle, 
too! Do you ped gt it’s any fun for me 
to sit here and talk about my whisky self 
—a degraded person, or worse, an ass, a 


silly, idiotic ass, a bumptious, bragging 


ass that people laugh at?” 


R two whole weeks I didn’t refer once 

to the whisky self. Nor did John. Then 

one night he looked up from his paper and 

said, “I wonder if I could give it up alto- 
gether?” 

“Of course, you can, if you want to.” 

“I believe I do," said John, medita- 
tively. 

Every night for a whole week John 
came home sober and straight and clean, 
with no evidence of drinking. Another 
week passed and another, and during the 
whole time no allusion had been made to 
“the habit." Then one evening he came 
in looking very happy. 

“I heard a good story to-day, Virginia,” 
were his first words. “Come and sit by 
me. I want you to hear it, too." 

I went over and sat by him and he took 
my hand. 

“I met Ferris down town to-day,” John 
went on. “I haven't seen him for twelve 

ears, not since we were in Mexico. He 

as a nice wife now and two kids. He told 
me how he gave up smoking. It was an 
expensive, depressing habit, he wasn't get- 
ting anyeng oue of it. l 

“One day he was smoking an after-din- 
ner cigar, and he said to himself, ‘In two 
weeks from to-day I smoke my last cigar!’ 
Then he thought a minute: ‘Why two 
weeks? Why not to-day? Why not after 
I’ve finished this cigar?’ He took a few 
more puffs. ‘Why finish this cigar at all?’ 

“And he laid it down, and never smoked 
again. Interesting, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said I. 

“Do you know,” John went on ear- 
nestly, "Ferris voiced something that's 
been in the back of my head for a long 
time. Virginia, I've chucked this whole 
beastly business of drink. I’m sick of it! 
There’s nothing in it for me! When I've 
been boozy and stupid and incoherent 
lately, I've begun to envy the men who 
are sober, keen, alert, bright-eyed, well- 
groomed and active. My dear, I've quit!" 
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“A Razor Saver.” 


I pressed my face to his shoulder and he 
looked down at me. 

* You've been such a brick, Virginia, 
and you've shown that you have brains, 
that you're worth working for. That's one 
of the big things that made me want to 
stop. But the real thing that made me 
want to stop was my whisky self! And you 
introduced me to him.” 

John paused. A number of boys in the 
street were making a great noise as they 
marched by in step to “ Tee-rumpty-dum, 
tee-rumpty-dum, tee-rumpty-riddidee- 
rumpty-riddidee-rumpty-dum!" 

" by Jove, there goes old whisky self's 
funeral now,” laughed John, “and I Bop 
that they'll bury him face down, so that if he 
tries to dig his way out he’ll only dig him- 
self down to the place where he belongs!” 

ohn pondered a bit, then looked up 
brightly—“And we're going to do pap 
now, indu, you in I together." He 
squared his shoulders and kissed me ten- 
derly. “And I'm never going to worry you 
any more, dear!" 

Toha has never taken a drink since then. 
That was twelve years ago! We've done 
things, and we've taken our place among 
the useful, highly-respected people of the 
community. John is an authority now, a 
leader—my husband, the stone that the 
builders rejected. 


The Man Nobody 


Knew 
(Continued from page 26) 


you to take this trouble, Mr. Hilliard. I 
appreciate it." 
illiard's denial was highly courteous. 

“No, Doctor, it would only have been 
blamable if I hadn't." 

'The doctor nodded in approval, and 
motioned to a seat. 

“My daughter,” he said presently, 
*has told me the one great fact." He 
paused, then went on gravely: “We are 
taking that with whatever consolation it 
brings with itself. What most concerns 
me now is to know the lesser facts. I have 
some hope, Mr. Hilliard, that you can 
make the lesser seem the greater; and the 
greater, the less. I hope you can tell us 
something about Dick's motives for doing 
this thing." 

Hilliard winced. The autopsy on his 
own character was more trying than he 
had expected. 

*Doctor Durant, I can't think it's 
fair to put Dick's motives under the mi- 
croscope like that. He—" 

“Tf I should seem unfair,” said the doc- 
tor slowly, “it’s only because I’m trying 
to keep my heart from running away with 
my judgment. I want to be proud of Dick. 
I can be proud of him; but there are two 
kinds of heroism, Mr. Hilliard, one physi- 
cal and one moral. It isn't altogether the 
excitement for the hour that can make 
heroe uiet resolution, formed before- 
hin) Ai lived up to, can do it just as 
well. And I should be happier if i knew 
that Dick had gone to war from inspira- 
tion . . . spiritual inspiration . . . and 
not for the great adventure." 


» 


*You can be happy, then," said Hilliard, | 
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uneasily, “because from the day he landed 
in France I don’t believe he thought once 
about himself. You can’t—over there. 
The Carrel-Dakin solution heals all sorts 
of wounds, Doctor Durant, all but the 
worst wound of all—and that’s what every 
man gets when he first sees France. And 
that quiet resolution you speak about, it’s 
enough if it comes to a man there! I don’t 
care what he had in his mind when he left 
you—and I have some idea of what it was, 
and why—I don’t care what his purpose 
was when he sailed, 1 &now that when he 
stood on French soil there wasn't a spark 
of selfishness in him. Let me tell you some- 
thing." Hilliard sat on the edge of his 
chair. “When he was brought to Neuilly 
there was among his papers a little sort of 
field diary—I’m sorry it was lost so I 
haven't it to show you—and under the 
date of his first tour of duty in the front 
line trenches was written this, quoted from 
Rousseau: “The dead carry to their graves, 
in their clutched fingers, only that which 
they have given away.’ And below that: 
‘All I've got is me! Tenez-moi, donc—et 
vive la France!" 


"T HERE was an utter silence. It had 
been a superb fiction; and Hilliard was 
guiltily conceited about it. 

"He had the making of a splendid 
man," said the doctor, hushed. “I knew 
his parents and his grandparents. His 
career in Syracuse hadn't anything to do 
with his heredity, Mr. Hilliard, it was the 
result of badly chosen environment. He 
chose it himself, and he had all a young 
man's interest in temptation. But when 
those temptations were removed, why, 
he could—" 

*'You're taking it for granted,” inter- 
posed Hilliard, “that the temptations 
were removed.” 

“‘Well—weren’t they?” 

“No, Doctor. Let me tell you flatly 
from my personal acquaintance with him 
—they were not. But he overcame them.” 

The doctor nodded repeatedly. 

“The more credit to him. You’re 
ee, Sap us very much in our hope 
that Dick was the genuine hero we want 
to think he was.” 

Hilliard wavered, and—for the first 
time—he wished that he hadn’t carried 
his flight of imagination so far. His sense 
of shame was rising, just as his greed for 
revenge was going down. 

“It would please me a great deal more, 
though, Doctor, if you looked at him in- 
dependently, and maybe a little less ac- 
ademically, if you didn't go so far beyond 
the actual facts," 

“How do you mean?" 

“Why,” said Hilliard, “in laying so 
much stress on his grandparents. Dick 
was the one who made the sacrifice; his 
grandparents didn't!" 

“No.” The doctor's negative was 
quiet, but decisive. “A man doesn't rise 
to heights of glory without some reason 
for it, Mr. Hilliard. But a man can resist 
his inheritances for a good many years, 
and suddenly stop resisting, unconsciously. 
Then he reverts to his family type. It's 
what we call atavism." He paused, and 
smiled sadly. “The pity of it," he said, “‘is 
that in spite of his having failed in his 
insurance agency, and in every position 
he got afteriaid, he'd have made us just 
as proud of him, sooner or later, if he had 
stayed on here." 


“Pity!” Hilliard suddenly grasped the 
maddening fact that all his masquerade 
had been uncalled for. He could have 
come home and been forgiven—the doc- 
tor was saying it in plain English. 

“Not that I pity him for anything he 
may have accomplished, or what it cost 
him,” warned the doctor. “But I do pity 
him because he can never know what we 
think of him now. And I was very fond 
of that boy.” 

“Of course,” said Hilliard, dazed by the 
consciousness that he had burned his 
bridges needlessly, “the best way for you 
to have shown that was to have told him 
before he left.” 

“It was impossible—he hadn't earned 
it." Hilliard's pupils were distended. 

Rs were rather harsh with him, Doc- 
tor, as I—" 


“We were just, Mr. Hilliard.” He looked 


at the younger man pacifically. "Let's 
not put each other in the position either 
of attacking or defending Dick. It’s not 


the time for that now. . . . He was a most 
lovable boy, most lovable . . . and most 
callous to those who loved him." 

Hilliard nervously addressed himself to 
Carol. 

“I hope you agree with your father, 
Miss Durant,—that eventually he'd have 
succeeded in Syracuse." 

“I never doubted it for a moment,” 
she said loyally. 

And then the three of them fell simul- 
taneously to musing, and for the space of a 
minute or two there was quiet, the sort 
of quiet which comes just after the bene- 
diction. Carol had bestowed it upon the 
man who was sitting there wondering how 
he could escape from his own cleverness. 

*How long are you to be in town, Mr. 
Hilliard ?" innie the doctor. 

“That I can’t say, sir. I had no other 
errand than this.” 

Again a heavy silence. Hilliard was 
cursing the impetuous haste which had 
caused him to lie and lie, until the net- 
work was invulnerable—when the simple 
truth would have brought him pardon 
y another opportunity to redeem him- 
self. 

“Tm sorry,” said the doctor, rising ab- 
ruptly, “but I've a consultation at half 

ast twelve. . . . Thank you again, Mr. 

illiard for coming to us. And I’m glad 
you were a friend of Dick's; this is going 
to be an era of strong friendships, with 
new ideals for cement. I hope we shall 
see you again before you go." 

“T hope so,” said Hilliard dully. He was 
whipping his brain to find a way out; but 
how could he explain those manifold, cruel 
falsehoods which once he had thought to 
be his retribution? 

The doctor gave him a cordial smile, a 
parting pressure of the hand, and went 
out directly, leaving the two young people 
quite alone. 


HILLARD, impelled to go and equally 
constrained to stay, fa eted in his 
vacillation. He was uncomfortable and 
unhappy, yet he dreaded to depart. He 
felt chained to his chair, weighted down 
with indiscretion. He assured himself that 
he cared not the snap of his finger for 
Carol Durant: on the contrary, he was in- 
tolerant of her very presence; still he 
lingered, wishing that he hadn’t stultified 
himself. At length she looked across at 
him, and for the first time since they had 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus. The soreness 
stops and shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off without a twinge 
of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, 
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calluses. Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain when ap- 
plying it or afterward. 


A small bottle of Freezone costs but a few 


cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ENT A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 
sional fees, makin 


annual income in profes- 

and fitting a foot specialty to 

measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no ncy or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business an 

public life. Greater opportunities 

now than ever before. Be inde- 
pendent-be aleader. Lawyers earn 


step. You can train at home 
repare you to pass bar ex- 


ou enroll 
vidence'" 


—» he 
books 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 633-F, Chicago 


What's Wrong With You? 


Pep! Nerve! Vigor—Gone? 


Do you dare to ask 
Strength are Falling? 
what's wrong? Why are you not able to get the most 
out of life in the joy of living and earning capacity? 


ourself why inu Health and 
k at yourself in the glass, ask 


Do you want to increase your muscular devel- 
opment or your general health? 


ARE YOU AFRAID OF THE TRUTH? 


ul Nu 
nfide in me. DELAY MEANS 


You can’t mend the body with DRUGS AND 
PIFFLE! Youmustknow Nature'sway. This 
Stron: . [will show you. Send 

Ne tion and Con- 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 


504 Park Building Newark, N. J. 


met last night he detected a glimmer of 
personal interest in her eyes. 

“And you really came all the way up 
here to be kind to us?” she asked, a trifle 
forlornly. 

“Just to be kind to Dick," he corrected, 
with keen diplomacy. “Why, yes, . . . of 
course, if I'd known how much you cared— 
I mean, I—" But the slip was past re- 
demption; and keen diplomacy had dis- 
solved in tactlessness. 

“But it's easy to see," he said desper- 
ately, “why he was so anxious to have me 
come. I . I have twice as many 


reasons to envy him now, Miss Durant, © 


and I pity him, too, for—" 

“Oh!” she said, smiling tremulously up 
at him through the misty veil of her 
tears. “But y-you see, Mr. Hilliard, . . . 
you're quite mistaken. . . ^ I—I wasn't 
pitying icky; I was pitying me!” 

e was trying to analyze the emotions 
which stirred him. He had told himself 
over and over again that his love for her 
was numb; and yet there he was unsteadily 
balanced, tormented by her grief, and 
lying to her in the next sentence—to 
protect his previous lies, and to give her 
what comfort he could. 

“T want you to have his war cross, Miss 
Durant. . . . I think it belongs to you 
more than to anyone else. I—”’ He 
stopped, and stood irresolute, for she had 
broken down completely. He watched 
her, and slowly the blood burned in his 
cheeks. He thought then that he would 
gladly have given his life to win a similar 
cross if he could have known that she 
would look upon it so tragically. He tried 
to order his thoughts, to select his action. 
If he still loved her, he was there to con- 
sole her; if not . . . he ought, in all hu- 
manity, to console her just the same, even 
if it took another of those inexcusable de- 
ceptions. For an instant he was on the 

int of succumbing to a wild impulse to 

lurt out the truth. 

He started; for she had motioned to him 
—motioned him away. He hesitated. Was 
it love or repentance, or only his disquiet 
to see a woman cry? She motioned again, 
hysterically. 

Hilliard's brain snapped; Syracuse had 
sung his praise too late. The doctor was 
too late—Carol herself was too late. His 
jaws came together; he glanced at her 
once more, and then walked quietly from 
the room. 

But on the sidewalk, when he realized 
that he should never have another op- 
portunity to break the thread of his chi- 
canery, he had few of the emotions of a 
hero. Instead, he knew the first demor- 
alization of a timid criminal. He was 
committed definitely to a living death. 
Confession now was impossible; his 
watchfulness must be to avoid discovery. 


T HALF past four in the afternoon 
Hilliard, freshly bathed and dressed, 
strolled down to the garden behind the 
Cullen house, in search of the mental 
respite he hadn’t found since morning. 
It wasn’t a large garden, but what there 
was of it had both charm and background. 
There was a rectangle of asters and fox- 
glove and Canterbury bells, and within it 
a square of close-cropped lawn bordered 
by mignonette, and in the center of that 
a slender marble fountain whose thin 
little jet seemed always struggling to rise 
another inch higher than it possibly could. 


And beside the fountain, on the grass, 
stood Angela Cullen, a vision of summer 
daintiness in a little rose-colored frock of 
gingham, with white frills of maddening 
fascination at the neck.and;sleeves. Her 
own color, too, was roseaté, and as she 
waved her hand to Hilliard her eyes were 
sparkling. 

“No use," said Hilliard gallantly, ‘‘to 
ask the state of your health.” 

She blushed at that, and bent down to 
pluck a purple aster for him. 

“T’ve missed you,” she said demurely, 
and gave him the aster. “Shall I fix it for 
you?" „Her fingers bungled at the lapel 
and she blushed again; her skin was ex- 
quisitely fair and translucent and Hil- 
liard took a most esthetic pleasure in it. 

“There!” she gave the flower a final 
touch—‘‘now you're all dressed up!" 


ILLIARD looked down at her and 

smiled. He was thinking whata child 
shewas, how the irrepressible hoyden of two 
years ago was merely veneered by the first 
coat of higher education, which is deport- 
ment. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, with an 
infinitesimal sigh for the veneering. 

“I don't like you at a//—now," she de- 
clared without convincing emphasis. “You 
said that—and you looked—just as 
though I’m a little girl!" 

"Perhaps that's the way I intended to 
look," he said. “At any rate it was meant 
for a compliment." 

Her smile was part shy consciousness 
and part the spontaneity of eager friend- 
ship. “I suppose you think yow're a reg- 
ular patriarch!” 

“Old enough to be respected, anyway,” 
said Hilliard. The relief from the strain of 
the morning and the early afternoon was 
tremendous: nothing could have been 
more refreshing than her luscious youth- 
fulness. : He could feel his whole soul relax- 
ing under the spell of it. 

“Oh, but I never respect anybody,” she 
said, and Hilliard affected shock. 

“What! Not even ministers or movie- 
actors or millionaires?” 

“Not a respect!” she said, with an odd 
little combination of defiance and humor. 
“Men are just babies. That’s all they are, 
just babies! I have to laugh at ’em!” 

“Indeed! So you’re laughing at me, too, 
are you?" 

“Not yet—" and then, to his astonish- 
ment, there were sudden depths in those 
delft-blue eyes of hers. “You see... I 
can't put it in words exactly, but you're 
sort of different. You've had experience! 
And that's the one thing I can’t laugh at." 

"Yes," he bantered, “I suppose I've 
had what you'd call experiences—per- 
sonally, I call it chasing rainbows. And 
there weren't any pots of gold at the end, 
either; the best I hoped for was some 
dirty old red copper." 

She inhaled deeply. 

“Still—you’ve traveled." ` 

“Oh, yes," he admitted. 

“That’s what I want to do,” she sighed 
in exquisite envy "That's what I want 
above everything in the world. I've never 
been anywhere! ‘Tose vegetated right here 
—and I can't tell you how I loathe it!” 

“What!” he said, and this time his 
incredulity wasn't forced. “With all the 
nice oung men you have to play with—” 

*No-o." Angela shook her head. “Not 
so very many. And the only one I ever 
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An Expert Buyer’s Statement 


* Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This savirig of half means a great deal 


If any typewriter is worth 


$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pare waste.” 


Preferred By 


United States Steel Cor- 
poration 

Montgomery Va & 
Company 


Baldwin Locometive 
Works 


Penneyivania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

pieni arenas 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Nationa) Cloak & Suit 
Company 


New York Edison Co. 
Cinett, Peabody & Co. 


National City Bank of 
New York 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

American Bridge Co. 

Otis Elevator Company 

Diamond Match Co. 

Fore River Ship Build- 
ing Corporation 
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$100 


"M OLIVER Typewriters fie 
Over 600,000 Sold 


$49 


HE Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. It has dis- 


carded old and wasteful ways. 


Formerly we had 15,000 sales- 


~ men and agents. We maintained expensive offices in 50 
cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51, which 


the purchaser had to pay. 


Our new way saves this $51 and so we 
sell brand new Oliver Nines for $49. 

This is the exact $100 machine—not 
a change has been made. Such is our 
$2,000,000 guarantee. 


The entire facilities of The Oliver ' 


ewriter Company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Oliver Typewriters. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial Try it at your office or at home. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the 
rate of $3 per month. If you returm it, 
we will gladly refund the transportation 
charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 

We hope to be able to maintain the $49 

rice. But, if the cost of materials and 

bor continues to up, we may be 
forced to increase this price. We do not 
wish to. We do not expect to. But we 
advise you to act now to be certain. of 
getting your Oliver Nine at $49. 


The Oliver Nine has the standard key- 
board. So any operator may turn to it 
without the slightest hesitation. And it 
has a dozen other features which attract. 
It is greatly simplified in construction, 
having 2000 fewer parts. It is noted for 
its freedom from trouble, great durability 
and easy operation, f 


Why Be Wasteful? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, 
this new Oliver plan saves you half. 

No machine does better work. No typewriter 
is speedier. None are more satisfactory in the 
long run than the Oliver Nine. 

All this you can know for yourself very easily. 
Xou are your own salesman and decide for your- 
self. : 

Read the coupon. 
is. Then mail it to-day for either a free trial 
Oliver, or our amazing book entitled '"The High 
Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Rem- 
edy." With the latter we send an illustrated cata- 
log describing the Oliver in detail. 


Note how simple our plan 


Which.for you? Check one or the other item on 
the coupon now. 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1066 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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1066 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days' free inspection. | 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point i$...... eese eene POPE 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
j choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- I 


nse at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—“The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and 
the Remedy," your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 


It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and 
political life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 


The Christian Science Monitor, at 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
Aymar Embury, II, Architect, New York. 


Save 50% of Your Paint Cost 


You can do this and at the same time get richer and 
handsomer colors and thorough preservation of the 
wood, by using 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint and can be 
put on twice as fast, halving the labor cost. Anyone 
can put them on, with a wide flat brush, or a spraying 
machine. They are made of the finest and strongest 
pure pigments, thoroughly ground in linseed oil, 
and refined Creosote, "the t wood preservative 
known,” which penetrates the wood and prevents 
decay. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the coun- 

dry. Send for stained wood samples; free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


4 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


2 
528 Market St., San Francisco 
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cared much about—until a little while 
ago—was Dicky Morgan.” 

Hilliard felt a tightening in his throat. 

“But he was ever so much older than 
you, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “He was almost 
middle-aged.” Hilliard started. “But he 
understood. That’s all—he just under- 
stood.” 

“Understood what, Angela?” 

She was plucking intently at the 
frills of one of her sleeves. 

“My want to go places, and see things. 
And have—sort of adventures. And—” 
She glanced up suddenly and her pupils 
swelled. “Why—why, you understand, 
too, don’t you?” she said breathlessly. 

Hilliard’s expression was unaltered. 

“How do you know that?" 

*By the way you're looking at me." 
In absolute unconsciousness of self, she 
had seized a lapel of his coat in either 
hand; she was standing almost on tiptoe 
in her endeavor to read his thoughts. 

“You do understand, don’t you? You're 
just like that yourself. I know you are. 

ou remind me of him—a lot," she said. 

“Do I?" Hilliard was quaking inter- 
nally; he struggled to break the continuity 
of her imagination. “Do you know what 
you remind me of?" 


HER vanity refused to yield to the sug- 
gestion, and Hilliard trembled at the 
thought of what a ghastly anti-climax 
might result from any recognition now. 

“On the outside, you’re not like him at 
all,” she said; “but you give me an awfully 
creepy feeling when you look at me like 
that. It’s like . . . transmigration of 
souls, you know. As though . . . as 
though Dicky sent me a message through 

our eyes . . . to go with the one he sent 
y your hands. It’s awfully creepy." 
illiard tried to laugh. 

“T don't believe in supernatural things, 
do you?" 

“I never did before," she said. 

Hilliard found himself unable to tear his 
eyes from her: the danger fascinated him. 
All his early confidence had gone unstable, 
and he was shivering at the prospect of 
detection. Nevertheless, he knew that 
this was no time to compromise, he must 
brazen it out. 

“You don't mean that you do now?” 

“But, it's all so queer," she said, per- 

lexed. "You're so unlike him, and yet— 
if I'd had my back turned when you spoke 
to me, I—I think I'd have called you 
‘Dick’ without ever thinking about it. It's 
just in the air. I suppose I seem fearfully 
silly to you." 

“No,” and, in fact, he was afraid of her 
because she was so exactly the opposite. 
“You're only very sensitive, Angela." He 
saw the chance of capitalizing her doubt, 
and seized it avidly. ‘Perhaps it's be- 
cause your friend and I had the same sort 
of penchant for adventure." 

She shook her head. **No, that can't be 
it—loads of people have that. Why, even 
Dad does—and still he can't see why 7 
should." 

“Somehow, I hadn't thought of him as 
an adventurer,” said Hilliard lightly. He 
was as shaken as a man who has been 
snatched back from vertigo or the edge of 
a precipice. 

"Why," said Angela, *he can't very 
well go off buccaneering, you know, but 
any business that's sort of romantic, he 


just simply can't keep his hands off of! 

e's put money in oil wells and submarines 
and he's backed a plan to raise a ship that 
was sunk early in the war, and he—" 

“Your father," said Hilliard, smiling 
in limp relief, “must be a very rich 
man!” 

“Oh, he is” said Angela carelessly. 
* And if he could go and superintend those 
things himself, he’d be perfectly crazy 
about it. He’s a bigger baby than anybody 
else I know! But when J say a word—” 

“He doesn’t respond?” 

“No! And he’s actually scouting for 
things to do all the time himself! He's 
thinking about putting some money in a 
gold mine this minute." 

“He is, is he?" Hilliard frowned slightly. 
“Tf he’s interested in mining, I could give 
him some good advice myself.” 

“Why, do you own a gold mine?” 

“No, but I own part of a copper mine.” 

“Could—could Dad be in it, too?” 

“Why,” said Hilliard, “I’m not trying 
to sell anything to—” 

“Oh, I know, but he’s crazy about those 
things! And could I go out with you— 
truly? Oh, Mr. Hilliard! Hark! There’s the 
machine now! You come and talk to him! 
This minute!” 

“But, my dear girl—” Nevertheless, he 
was thrilled by the unexpected aid. There 
had been no need of arduous labor to 
bring up the subject; Angela had pounced 
upon it unerringly. 

“You come with me!” she said. She 
had caught his hand and swung him to- 
ward the house. Hilliard held his ground; 
so that Angela was brought up short; she 
gave a tiny gasp of surprise and looked at 
him inquiringly. 

“For a little girl,” said Hilliard seri- 
ously, “with thanks for a very happy 
quarter of an hour.” He carried her hand 
to his lips; Angela, half frightened and 
half exalted, blushed hotly. 

“I didn't give it to you for that!" she 
said. “Come on and see him— please!" 

“T’m coming." 

* And haven't we learned a lot about 
each other?" she said, as they started up 
the incline towards the house. 

*Haven't we, though?" said Hilliard, 
with double meaning. He didn't add, as 
he might have done in all veracity, that he 
had also learned that some of his sincere 
affections had not yet perished. But he 
was going to be very cautious with Angela 
after this—she was too imaginative to 
suit his present purposes. 


RDINARILY, Mr. Cullen was satis- 

fied to bring a single evening paper 
home with him; to-day he had she 
two, and both the "Journal" and the 
“Herald” had stated explicitly just where 
Hilliard was making his headquarters. 
Mr. Cullen, being one hundred per cent 
normal, wasn't wholly displeased, even 
under such melancholy circumstances, to 
be in the spotlight of publicity. 

But what annoyed Mr. Cullen, and 
made him a trifle introspective at his 
home-coming, was that with all this lik- 
ing of prominence he hadn't known until 
the evening papers told him so that his 
guest was a mining engineer of inter- 
national reputation, and independently 
wealthy to boot. It was enough to dis- 
comfort any host—who didn't realize 
that the reporters had simply taken Hil- 
liard's word for it. 


- 
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Some National Achievements of 1917 


A Statement by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
'N the everyday turmoil of preparing gigantically for a great world war, 
with some details here and there going wrong before the great machine 
is well oiled and running smoothly, we are very apt to get a clouded 
view of what in reality is being accomplished. 


IE the question is pertinent—what did the country actually achieve 
in 1917? 

A part of the answer lies in the record for the year in producing some of the 
essential resources with which I am familiar through the activities of the 
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Department of the Interior. 


Our three-quarters of a million coal 
miners produced 644,000,000 tons 
of coal, an increase of 54,000,000 
tons over the previous year, not- 
withstanding transportation condi- 
tions in certain regions were worse 
than ever before in the industry. 


In the production of petroleum we 
broke all previous records with an 
output of nearly 342,000,000 bar- 
rels, 14% greater than the former 
record output of nearly 301,000,000 
barrels in 1916. 


Of iron ore, the basis of all our guns 
and ships, and one of the most vital 
war needs, we produced over 75,- 
000,000 gross tons; whereas our 
normal production has been about 
55,000,000 tons. 


We produced 640,000 tons of lead, 
an increase of 17,000 tons over 
1916. 


Of sulphuric acid we produced in 
* 


The Hercules Powder Company is glad to give 
publicity to this statement by Secretary Lane. 
Our interest in the figures he cites is dual. 
They show graphically the steps which the 
Nation is taking toward victory. "They have 
to do with a phase of the Country's industrial 
life with which we are very familiar. 


1917 (stated in terms of 60°B. acid) 
600,000 tons more than in 1916. 


The increased outputs of these war- 
making materials show very clearly 
how faithful, how energetic, how 
patriotic has been the army of 
miners upon whose efforts de- 
pends our production of these vital 
supplies. 


Certainly, in the accomplishment 
of the results I have recorded we 


-have not been lax. We have met 


in a great way the great demands 
of an unprecedented situation. If 
the demands increase this year our 
efforts will also increase. What we 
must achieve we shall. 


DL» 


Secretary of the Interior. 
* 


Hercules explosives have played and are play- 
ing a vital part in the production of the very 
resources which Mr. Lane mentions, resources 
essential for the winning of the war. Without 
the use of explosives it would be utterly im- 
possible to mine the vast quantities of metals 
and minerals of which he speaks. 
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— indispensable in electric 
plants where your light and power are made 


— because the electrical engineer's 
greatest problem is successfully to 
combat the high heat developed in 
handling current. And asbestos, with 
its heat- resisting fibres, can be mould- 
ed into switchboards and a score of 
other devices that control or redis- 
tribute current. 


ing, they have found and perfected 
a hundred uses for asbestos that the 
world accepts today as indispensable. 


It is used ih packings that save 
power and in insulations for boilers 
and pipes. It lines the brakes of in- 
dustry's machinery and makes for 
fire-safe roofings that reduce the 


For half a century Johns- Manville hazard of community fires. 


have been applying the strange prop- 
erties with which Nature endowed 
asbestos, to man's problems. Seek. 


So, today, in countless ways, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos adds greater 
security and ease to life. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 61 Large Cities 


When you think of Asbestos you think of 
Johns-Manville 
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te believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 

ecurities than as so stated by him. 5. That the average number of copies of e ach issue of this publication soid or distributed, 
through the mails or , to paid subscribers during the six months prece ding the date shown above is —— (This information is 
required from daily ns only.) The Crowell Publishing Company, Walter H. Brown, Assistant General Manager. Sworn to 
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Curiosity gnawed at him, for he was a 
man who liked to get his data at first 
hand; he liked the authority of confiden- 
tial information. 

“Understand you're a mining man, Mr. 
Hilliard?” he said, after the first greetings. 

*[ used to be," said Hilliard, with a 
glance for Angela. “I’ve retired." He 
was a little nervous, for Angela's intuition 
had given him the presentiment that she 
might not be alone in her fancies. 

“Mighty interesting game—mining," 
said Cullen. “Tt sort of fascinates me. 
More romance in it than most lines.” 

“Yes,” said Hilliard, as Angela nudged 
him wickedly, “but there’s more tragedy.” 

“Oh, but the ratio’s the same in almost 
any | business, Mr. Hilliard.” 

*"Tll have to concede," said Hilliard 
pleasantly, “that the odds are on the side 
of the experts. But as for the romance—" 
He sighed inaudibly; he hated to go on 
with the plan he had contrived so cleverly; 
but, after all, the worst was over, and he 
might as well take his commissions where 
he found them. “I’ve been telling Angela 
that it’s mostly hard work.” 

“Well, that must depend a good deal on 
the circumstances.” 

“Of course. And on the character of the 
country you're in. Now, out in Montana, 
where my own chief interests are, there's 
romance in every tree and hill and valley 
—and below the ground. And I'm just 
enough of a realist to find most of my own 
under the surface." 

“Mining—mining,” mused Mr. Cullen. 
“Sounds adventurous just to say it.” 

“And no industry i is less understood,” 
said Hilliard. "For instance," you might 
read in a prospectus of a couple of million 
tons of ore in sight. I suppose you know 
you couldn’t see it, don’t you?” 
wee no!" said Mr. Cullen. “Couldn’t 

“You might actually see a few thousand 
dollars’ worth.” 

“Why,” said Angela, surprisedly. “I 
thought it stuck right out on the walls! 
And you knocked it off with a pickax!” 

“Not exactly that,” said Hilliard 
kindly. “Sometimes you go at an ore 
body with steam shovels, and other times 
you don’t. But when you remember that 
three or four pounds of copper to every 
hundred pounds of rock means a pretty 
fair profit, if your costs aren’t excessive, 
you have some idea of how little you could 
knock off a wall! No—you tear down the 
whole mess. You go at it wholesale.” 

“I suppose for the people on the inside," 
said Mr. Cullen, “a mining proposition is 
ed as safe and businesslike as anything 
else.’ 


HE difference between the insider 

and outsider,” said Hilliard, purposely 
interrupting him, “‘is this: Easterners buy 
stock; Westerners buy mines! Buy them 
outright, and own them and develop 
them. The man who merely buys stock 
doesn’t realize what he’s paying for, and 
how little he gets for it. Perhaps I can 
show you best by an actual illustration: I 
was invited a few days ago to join a New 
York syndicate in underwriting a prop- 
erty I appraised myself in 1914. It's 
owned at present by two young men with 
a shoe string apiece. They haven’t the 
money to develop it themselves, so they 
need hel. Now, just to make it clear all 
around, I'll assume that you and I and 
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Angela are to form this underwriting 
syndicate.” He was sustained by the 
A brash that his business affairs, at least, 
were honorable, even though he came in 
the uise of a harlequin to discuss them. 

*First," said Hilliard, “we have the 
present owners organize a corporation, 
capitalized at two million dollars. That’s 
figured out on the basis of the ore in sight 
so as to insure ten per cent dividends. The 
mine can do that easily—after we've spent 
some money developing it. You see, Mr. 
Cullen, a mine isn't like a factory; a fac- 
tory runs on indefinitely, but every pound 
of ore you take out of a mine leaves that 
much less to take out in future. This par- 
ticular mine will be exhausted in about 
twenty years; so it stands to reason that 
it’s being exhausted at the rate of five 
per cent a year. Therefore, every stock- 
holder is entitled to his five per cent de- 
preciation, plus about five per cent for 
normal dividends. Otherwise—" 

“Oh!” said Cullen. “Is that why minin 
companies pay such big dividends? 
thought it was all clear profit!" 

o; they have to allow for that de- 
reciation, or wise investors wouldn't buy. 
ow the capital stock is represented by 
200,000 shares at a par of ten dollars 
apiece. You and Angela and I agree to 
buy 120,000 of those shares from the 
company for $120,000, half now, and the 
other half in ninety days. And—" 

“But . . . you don't mean they'd take 

that little—" 


F COURSE I do! The boys haven't a 


Old man Lethargy steps in and calls "halt" on efficiency. 


Every human endeavor slows down at his command and 


penny. They'l take what we give | 
them, and be thankful. We're leaving them ambition sinks to zero, unless— 
80,000 shares, and we're going to make Sufficient Emerson Fans are provided in home, office, fac- 


every one of them worth ten dollars, and | z . 

more. Without us, they can't stir a finger. | tory, to fight off lassitude and keep everybody feeling fit. 
And this money doesn’t go to them per- After a comfortable night’s sleep made certain by an Emerson 
Fan, you tackle the day’s work with real vim and vigor. 


sonally, either; it goes into the treasury of 
the company, to be used in developing the 


mine. Now then, we own 120,000 shares And there is no let-up if Emerson Fans also keep your 
for which we've paid, or agreed to pay, | working uarters comfortable. 
$120,000. That is, we've underwritten 1| q 
these shares for a dollar apiece, and paid | No, the first cost is not high and ae Ee ott is Nel pex 
us half the eue. i f ^ while the benefit is great. Investigate. Yo er 

**Now let's begin to look at it from the 
public's standpoint: Here's a mine with THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., ST. Sex Mo. 
plenty of ore, and a company with cash Also manufacturers of ceiling fans and motors up to 2 h.-p. 


enough on hand to begin roducing ata 
profit very scent kionak it isn't pro- 
‘ducing yet, and nobody pretends it is. 
More cash yet is due in ninety days. You 
and Angela and I are still letting the for- 
mer owners run it, but, since we're in 
control of the stock, we either elect our- 
selves as directors, or elect other people 
whose names carry weight with the pub- 
lic. From every angle, the venture looks 
like a big success. So we go to a good 
broker, or to a group of brokers, and make 


them a proposition. We convince them -o 
of the value we have; we let them send Short- Story Writing E AG E'S 
their own engineers out to make a report; AA GOURSE ot forty lessons În the history, form 


we let them go over the books. And we i — DA Short Story taught by DF Dr GLU E HANDY 
agree that these brokers will take some of 4 m, Kor of Lippincott’s. TUBES 
this stock off our hands at, say, four dollars / EY One student writes:—" Before WILL'MEND IT 
á share, ane eis ps the public. Bi tse E over, $1,000 for manuscripts is made by the 
ow many shares have we got to place E sold to Woman s Home Compan- ENT CO. GLOUCESTER,MASS. 

with the brokers, at four dollars apiece, | || | i other esi qr gos hee mahe and guarantee 
to get back the $60,000 we've already put | || V » NE Also courses n Photopla une 
up, and to cover the $60,000 we've agreed SN Versificati Poetics, 
to furnish in ninety days?” 1 

“Thirty thousand,” said Angela briskly. Dr. Esenweln T Eere t d... 

“Thirty thousand,” corroborated her 150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address S 
father. The Home Correspondence School | 

Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


“Right!” said Hilliard. “And as an 
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Miserable Corns- 
How to end them 


Touchy corns make thou- 
sands suffer—on pleasure 
trips—in business— at 


home—everywhere. 


Until they once try Blue- 
jay. Then they are corn- 
free forever. 


Painful corns are utterly 
needless. Science has 
brought relief. The medi- 
cated spot of wax on a 
Blue-jay Plaster 
stops pain in- 
stantly. 


Then in 48 hours 
the corn painlessly 
comes out. 


Harsh li- 


No corn can resist Blue- 
jay. Yet this way is most 
gentle. 


The chemist of a con- 
cern known the world over 
for its surgical dressings 
discovered Blue-jay. He 
studied corns for 25 years. 


So with Science's way at 
your command, no touchy 
corn need ever bother you 

again. 


Blue-jay Plasters 
are sold every- 
where at drug 
stores for 25 cents 

per package. 
Buy a pack- 


added inducement, we'd give the brokers 
a rather long option on some more stock— 
it’s customary and they insist on it. If 
they take up the option, we're paid cash, 
and if they don't we're glad to keep the 
stock. Also, we arrange to pay all our own 
lawyers and experts all commissions and 
so on in stocks, to save our spending any 
more real money. The brokers then do 
some advertising, send out printed mat- 
ter, and so on, and sell that stock to the 
public for anywhere from eight to ten 
dollars a share. That is, the public is glad 
to pay iy or ten dollars a share for what 
cost the brokers four dollars, and cost us 
one dollar—which we get back from the 
brokers! And the brokers have to make a 
market for that stock, and protect it, 
and as soon as the first dividend is paid, 
the price jumps up to twelve or fifteen 
dollars a share. The public is happy, 
isn't it? The public has made money, 
hasn't it? But look at us! We had 120,000 
shares to start with. We sell 30,000 to the 
brokers, give them option on 20,000 more, 
pay our fees with 10,000 shares and our 
commissions with 10,000—leaving us 

0,000 shares and our money back! That 
1s, thenet result is that we've got among us 
50,000 shares, which we got free. And 
when the market goes up, we sell out, and 
you and Angela and I have each made a 
quarter of a million dollars without risking 
a cent" 


NGELA, who had followed the in- 
tricacies of the set-up with the live- 
liest interest, turned pale. Cullen coughed 
raspingly. 
“Suppose the market doesn’t go up?” 
“Tt will as soon as there’s a dividend in 
sight.” 
“But suppose there isn’t a dividend?” 
“But we know there will be. Haven't I 
said we control the board of directors?" 


“But suppose you can’t find a broker 
who'd—" 


quids are Blue Jay age now. 


dangerous End your * What if we don't? That was only to 
and messy. For Corns corn at once et our cash back in a hurry. Without a 
Paring may Stops Pain Instantly and never brakes; we'd eventually make more money 
bring infec- Ends Corns Completely let one pain | ourselves, of course; but we'd be tied up a 
tion. Large package 25c at Druggists again. little longer. Or, we could sell stock to our 
Small package discontinued personal friends for five or six dollars a 

Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters share. Why not—when we know it’s going 

BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York up to fifteen? They’d bless us for it!" 
“But the main point—the staggering. 

thing about it—” 

“Ts that if the public makes a hundred 


School of Business Training graduates er cent, or even fifty or twenty-five,” said 
ocean fronts. Stock, tools | teaching commercial subjects. Oldest, most successful E pi ° n : z 

and crops often included to settle quickly. "Write | Normal Commercial Department in New England, Strong illiard, “it thinks it’s lucky; and in the 
E eg ar TROUT FARM AGENCY, speci courses. Summer courses. Write for catalog C. | meantime the underwriters have made 
Dept. 5, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Omaha. AY PATH INSTITUTE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. anything up to a thousand per cent, and 
got it in a few months. And I've known 
some of these syndicates to turn over in a 
few days." 

“Oh, I want to do it!" said Angela ec- 
statically. “I want to do it!" 

Hilliard laughed cheerfully at her. 

“In this particular case," he said, “the 
syndicate’s about half formed. Nothing 
final, but it's pending. And it is good—so 

ood that I doubt if any layman could 
reak into it with a cold chisel." He ex- 
cused this on the ground of salesman’s 
license. “I was only giving you an idea. 
i| But that’s the way of it, Mr. Cullen— 
that's how the thing is done." 

*And this—is a genuine mine?" said 

Sold everywhere at popular prices. Each“ Cullen. 
garment in a sanitary Sealpax container. “Its a wonderful prospect,” said Hil- 
THe SEALPAX Co. (Also Makers of Lady Sealpax), Baltimore, Md. liard, and he believed every word of the 
: | statement. 
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There’s a Film 
On Your Teeth 


Which May Wreck Them if You Leave It 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


“When you've got a syndicate that'll 
let me in for, say, thirty cents,” said Cul- 
len, with elaborate humor, “just send me 
the word, will you?” 

“I never try to do business with m 
friends," said Hilliard, with a most deli- 
cate touch of reproof. 

“A good principle, too, but—" Mr. 
Cullen glanced at his watch. “Time to 

et ready for dinner. And you didn't 
hos up that subject anyway—4 brought 
it up.” He took Angela's arm. “Just as 
a matter of fact," he said, clearing his 
throat, “as a matter of fact, Mr. Hilliard, 
whereabouts did you say this property is 
located ?” 

Hilliard, who had once been discharged 
by this same man for inability to sell 
goods, almost choked in an excess of un- 
holy mirth. And then sobered. What 
would he give, what would he not give, if 
he could claim the credit of honesty not 
only in the selling, but also in the person- 
ality behind the sale?. 


HORTLY after dinner Angela, who 

had fled to the telephone in answer to 
a peremptory summons, came back com- 
placent. 

“Dinner on Sunday at the Durants’,” 
she announced. “All three of us. Very 

uiet, Carol said. So I accepted—you 
dare mind, do you, Mr. Hilliard?” 

“Mind!” Hilliard had risen half out of 
his chair. His tremendous yearning to see 
Carol again, and his violent reaction at 
the prospect, had hugely influenced his 
voice, which was strident, explosive. The 
Cullens were laughing hilariously at his 
confusion. 

“Why, Mr. Hilliard!’ said Cullen jok- 
ingly. “Is our own cooking as bad as all 
that?” 

**He's blushing!” crowed Angela. “Look 
at him! Look at him!” 

Indeed, he was crimson to the temples. 
Sunday—forty-eight hours! How he had 
spurned her! And how he had suffered 
from that moment until now! To see 
her again . . . merely to see her! Business 
was business, and the farce must go on; no 
matter what else happened, he must hew 
out his success; he had ceased to love her, 
and he had come prepared for guerrilla 
warfare . . . but to see her again! To 
hear her voice! To watch that smile of 

thers, and remember the tears she had 
* shed for Dicky Morgan! 
!  Sunday—forty-eight hours! 

The Cullens were still laughing at him, 
and in Angela’s soprano there was a note 
of feminine resentment, but Hilliard’s 
ears were suddenly stone deaf. Collecting 
himself, he said the first thing which was 
in his mind. It was a potentiality which 
had douched him with ice water. 

“Who is this young man Armstrong, 
Mr. Cullen? Is he . . . engaged to Miss 
Durant?" 

“T think so," said Cullen cheerfully. 

Angela caught at her father's arm 

“Dad,” she said, “look! Doesn't Mr. 
Hilliard remind you just the least tiny bit 
of . . . Dicky? 

(To be continued) 


Brushing Doesn't End It 


That slimy filn which you feel 
on your teeth is the cause of nearly 
all tooth troubles. 

It gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays and resists the tooth brush. 
That is why brushing fails to keep 
teeth safe and clean. 

That film is what discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Dentists call it bacterial plaque, 
because millions of germs breed in it. 
Those germs, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Must Combat It 


Scientists have long sought some 
way to combat that film. A dentist 
removes it when he scours your teeth, 
but it comes right back. So millions 
of teeth brushed daily still discolor 
and decay. 

Now a film remover has been found 
which seems to solve this problem. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
four years of clinical tests. A very 
large number of leading dentists have 
now tried it and approved it. It is 
evident now that this invention 
means much to everyone. In every 
home it should displace the inefficient 
tooth pastes. So we offer you a One- 
Week tube to show you what it does. 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Pepsodenti 


Based on Pepsin 


This new-day dentifrice is called 
Pepsodent. It is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin, for the film is 
albuminous matter. 


The object is to dissolve the film, 
then to constantly prevent its ac- 
cumulation. It long seemed imprac- 
ticable to combat the film in this way. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 


But science has found a harmless 
activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. 
That method has made possible this 
ideal pepsin dentifrice. 


A Test Is Free 


We send to anyone who asks a 
One-Week tube of Pepsodent, and let 
it prove itself. 

Send the coupon for it. Use it 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean 
your teeth feel after using. Note the 
absence of the film. Note how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

You will know in one week that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else has 
done. You will know what clean 
teeth mean. And you will want your 
teeth kept that way, we believe. Cut 
out coupon now. 


| One Week TubeFree 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 127, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


IN THE next instalment of Hol- Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes amis gets iia 


worthy Hall's novel, Hilliard finds , Endorsed by Dentists Name......... 
himself facing unexpected: complica- 
tions, both in love and in business. 
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‘THE most important thing to consider in 
buying clothes this year is something you 
cannot see, namely: VALUE. 


Bur you may be sure it is there, in heaping meas- 
ure, if you buy the clothes that for more than fifty 
years have been made to conform strictly to the 
creed of “VALUE First” 


MIC 


VALUE -FIR.ST 


a 
CLOTHES 
Send for Style Catalogue 


MIcHAELS, STERN & Co., Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-made Clothes. 
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DI AMOND: WATCHES & 


$1.50 per Month 


Charge accounts opened with any honest per- 
son on very liberalterms. Nosecurity required. 
Goods sent prepaid to your bank or express 
subject to examination and approval. If not 
perfectly satisfied do notacceptthem. We have 
been established since 1843 and have thousands 
of satisfied customers. Write for our catalog 
No.75 showing our full line of Fine Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. Sent free. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


| Maiden Lane New York, U SA 
! Northeast Corner Broadway! 


LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW WAY Become an EXPERT 


and earn a big salary 


“JEWELRY A revolutionary method of teaching makes marvelous speed in short- 
hand and typewriting easy for anyone. Saves half the time and two 
thirds the expense. Nothing else like it. 80 to 100 words a minute 


in typewriting and 125 to 150 words a minute in 
shorthand guaranteed 


Many sam ent 


No 


We furnish Edwards complete lock- 
er equipments for factories, stores, 
schools, colleges, clubs, Ame 
slums, ‘offices, etc. The wards 
Steel kers are complete with hat 
shelves, hooks, lockin, 
and number plates. 


devices, locks 
ey areadjust- 
able, economize space and have no 
complicated parts. Each locker com- 
prises only six units—interchange- 
able and standardized, making the 
Edwards Steel Lockers cheapestand 

est. Every locker guaranteed. All 
beautifully finished in baked enam- 
e nd for catalog and estimates. 


Cleans as it polishes and really pol 
ishes as it cleans, producing a hard, 
dry, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. 


Chaanell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-London 


Res; spo onsible representatives with es 
tablished offices wanted for unoccu 
pied territory. Write for terms. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co, 303-353 Culvert St. Cincinnati, O. 


Makers also of Edwards Adjustable All-Steel Shelving for Postoffices, 
Factories, Dept. Stores and all places where wood shelving is used. 


Parts 
Interchangeable 


A Graduate with 
Honors from the 


Hard School of 


Experience 
(Continued from page 34) 


as she deserves to be. For she has 
talent and a disposition which overcomes 
all obstacles. She started in pictures only 
a few years ago and to-day she is among 
the few who are near the top. 

To my mind, however, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons our theaters are successful is 
because of their location. True, our goods 
are of a slightly different quality from 
those of an ordinary merchant, but, 
nevertheless, location is just as impor- 
tant to us as location is to him, and as our 
stores are rarely in the real theatrical 
district, location has to be of even more 
importance because of the neighborhood 
idea that I mentioned before. 

In selecting a district for a theater, the 
first thing we do is to collect scientificall 
our information about that district. We 
send men around to stores, houses, and 
on the streets, and get their estimates and 
reports as to what kind of people live 
within a radius of a mile and a half or so. 
Before we take steps to build a house, we 
try to know the businesses the majority 
of the people are in, about how much they 
earn, how they spend their evenings, 
whether they are extravagant or tight- 
fisted, and whether they go to theaters 
much. Above all, we try to estimate the 
future of a district. Is it one that is going 
to increase in wealth or prosperity, or 
one that will decrease? Is the district on 
the wane or on the rise? Are people mov- 
ing into it, or out of it? Do people like to 
live there or are they discontented? Also, 
I study the volume of business done by 
the stores of the district, the number of 
business failures, the real estate values. 

For example, we never build a theater 
in a poor district unless it is densely pop- 
ulated, simply because we know that poor 
people can't afford to go to theaters more 
than once a month or so. We never build 
near railroad stations, because people 
are either always coming or going from 
the station and they are always in a: 
hurry. We never build in a district that ' 
is exclusively foreign — Italian, French, 
or German—because we are never sure 
that it contains enough people under- 
standing English to make it profitable. 


JUST as any other business man should 
believe, I believe in treating my em- 
ployees in the best manner possible. Our 
pay roll is something over $10,000,000 a 
year, and yet I have never lost the head of 
a department, and I have lost only two 
managers of my theaters, since I have 
been in business. 

I long ago learned that success cannot 
be weighed by the money at one’s com- 
mand. When you come down to real facts 
I guess the most successful man is the one 
that has made the world a better place to 
live in and the people in it a little hap- 

ier. That is the ideal I'd like to reach— 
ut I admit I am pretty far short of it. 
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In all these years I have met but one 
man who approaches that ideal, and that 
is David Warfield. I have never seen him 
do an unkind thing or heard him say an 
unkind word about anyone at any time. 
On the contrary, I do know of countless 
acts of kindness he has tried to do secretly. 

I remember the night he came to me, 
many years ago, shortly after he had pur- 
chased an apartment house with his sav- 
ings, and said: 

* Mark, I have a friend who is married 
and has three children. He's had hard 
luck lately and hasn't any too much 
money left. In fact, I know he is hard up; 
but he is too proud to tell anyone. Now 
I want you to write him, saying he was 
recommended to you for his fine charac- 
ter, and that you have just bought an 
apartment house and that you want a 
nice class of people in it. On that ground, 
tell him, you will give him very low rent. 
He may chink it’s strange, but he’ll never 
know the real truth. And don’t you ever 
tell him! It would be terrible if he ever 
found it out.” 


HAVE run on at great length, it seems 

to me, and yet I have been glad to write 
this article because it just proves one of 
my pet theories, which is, “What one 
man has done another can do.” Think 
over what I have told you and see if there 
was anything extraordinary or magical 
in any one of the things I did. I just used 
my brain, as millions of other men are 
doing to-day. And, as I said before, I am 
the most average of average business men. 
All I did was to have faith in my idea and 
cling to it until success came my way. 
And any man who refuses to be dis- 
couraged, and who keeps pegging away 
all the time, can win the same measure of 
success. 


WINCHELL SMITH, who wrote ‘The 
Boomerang," ‘The Fortune Hunt- 
ers," and other successful plays, will 
tell next month the story of his climb 
to success. His great idea is that *'it 
pays to take a chance." 


‘The Greatest Inventor 
of Guns in the 
World 


(Continued from page 16) 


was enough to lead him on. And so, with 
his mind concentrated on the task at hand, 
he has been successful. 
_ It is interesting to note that being born 
in Utah, where ordnance-making was 
certainly not a leading industry, did not 
stop Browning from stepping quietly to 
the front. One might paraphrase Emer- 
son and remark that if a man can fashion 
a better gun than anybody else, the world 
will find him, regardless of whether his 
abode is Ogden, Utah, or Cedarville, Ohio. 
. As already mentioned, Browning is 
immensely rich. He and his half brother 
atthew have incorporated themselves 
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The patented Stream- 
line pendant (see 
arrow)is typical of the 
freshness and grace of 
the whole Streamline 
design. No photo- 
graph can do it justice: 
let your jeweler show 
you the gu erenos, 
* * This $75 Stream- 
line is but one of the 
many beautiful Elgin 
models. 
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drive better — live 
better today than 
when you bought 
your old watch. 

Yourtime is worth more. 

In your choice of a 
watch, the world reads the 
walue you put upon your 
time. 

You can nolonger afford 
to wear a watch that is be- 
low your social and busi- 
ness level. 


Own a watch you'll be 
proud of. 
eee 


Elgin Streamlines are a 


series of modern watches - 


for modern men. 


They are not built down 
to the old-time level of 
watchdemand. They are 
built up to the level of 
watch possibilities. 


A, You dress better— 


Geambine Watches 


$25 = $35 ~ $50 ~ $15 — $100 = 


Does Your Watch Belong to the 
“Horse and Buggy" Age? 


Had automobile manu- 
facturers, for instance, 
held their product down 
to the price level of 
*horse and buggy days, 
the luxury and efficiency 
of the modern car would 
be unknown to you and 
yours. 


Elgin Streamlines have 
been created at a price 
level in keeping with the 
times. 

eae 

The modern Elgin is 
not an expense—not a 
perishable. It is an in- 
vestment. 

An Elgin has beauty. 


An Elgin endures — 

ives you honest, efficient, 
ifetime service. 

An Elgin means econ- 
omy ofupkeep. Its inter- 
changeability of parts is 
world famous. 


Why not invest in a watch you're willing to be judged by? 
You cannot buy a better watch than Elgin. | 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH 47 O., ELGIN, (15,75. 
E Designers and Producers » Eee eer 
SOMETHING. It May 
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Building, Washington, D. C. 


Brin; 
Postal for Free Book. 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent through 

stem. Send sketch for Free Opinion and 
Advice. TALBERT & TALBERT, 461 


talent into a high-salari 


ful illustrated 56- 


Wealth. Send 


Talbert 


IOOO9? fore Single Drawing 


INK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial artists are 
4 * frequently paid this much, and more, for single 


,Piotures or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


iousands of advertisers, peoaos and publishers buy millions of dollars’ 
s every year. If you like to draw, 


worth of designs and illustrat: ro 
ity. 
home-study method—a 


. Free for the asking. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 


Learn in your spare time by the “Federal 
endorsed by artists and illustrators of national 
ute. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Write today for "Your Future," a beauti- 


book every ambitious young man and woman should 
1416 Warner Bldg. 


view Course: Wonderful, 


Study Law. Big Opportunities. 
College, Business and Bar Ex. 
Re 8. 

nual Catalog and Special Offer. 


easy method. Send for 25th an- 


Chicago Corres. School of Law 
616 Reaper Block, Chicago, Iii. 


develop your 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Stop Wasting It! 


You may be economizing on fuel, conserving 
meat and wheat, and wearing less expensive 
s clothes—cutting down all along the. line. 


That's all fine, and good, and patriotic. 


But there's something more valuable and 
worth-while than any or all of these things. 
It's actually precious. 


n EU And the average person is wasting from ten to 
twenty per cent of all he has. 


It's TIME I am talking about—spare time. Its being 


wasted. 


That half-hour or so at noon—and that hour or more in 
the evening. 

Do you know that hundreds of people are ETE TNT. just 
such bits of spare time for spare dollars? They are 


members of The Get-Ahead Club. 
The Get-Ahead Club will pay you from $10 to $35 a week for just 


such spare moments and hours that are now going to waste. If you 
have more than just odd moments to spare it will pay you still more 
accordingly. 


You may think that the little spare time you have is not worth much 


money— but i itis. You be surprised at what it will bring you— 
in The Get-Ahead Club. 


Send the coupon and see for yourself. 
To sign and mail it will take but a moment—of your spare time. 


harsa -Rora 


Secretary 


Spare -Time Coupon 


MARSHALL FORCE, Secretary 


THE GET-AHEAD CLUB 
381 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Show me how I can exchange my spare moments and hours for spare dollars. 
Name 
St. Address 
City. 


.millions. 


.of keeping the wolf from the door. 


as “J. M. & M. S. Browning, Inc.,” and 
ves that they own, they own to- 
gether. Their wealth runs up into the 
They have vast mining and 
ranch interests in Utah, are among the 
heaviest stockholders in the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and have various other ae 

€ 
revenues from royalties on rifles, 
s that 


annua 
shot ns, pistols and machine 

7. M^ ' has invented i is a dazzling sum. 
By the way, “J. M.” confines himself to 
the inventing, and his brother does the 
investing. 

At the usual royalty rate, their share 
on the two Browning guns which the 
United States military forces are to use 
would have amounted to more than 
$8,000,000. But the brothers agreed to 
take a lump sum of only $1,250,000 

When they closed their contract with 
ae Government, John Browning did the 

recedented thing of making a finan- 
i cul decina without first consulting his 
nears Turning to M. S., he said 


amply: 
att, we'll accept these terms.” 


AL THE time the one-millionth pistol 
was made by the Fabrique Nation- 
ale, in Belgium, King Albert bestowed 
knighthood upon the inventor, making 
him a Chevalier de l'Order de Léopold. 
He is entitle” to call himself Sir jm M. 
Browning. But the only effect this deco- 
ration had on him was to make him some- 
what vexed when the news got into the 
local papers. He looks no more like a 
knight than he does like a matinée idol. 
He lives quietly, and dresses plainly 
though neatly, and would rather let some- 
body else do most of the talking. Com- 
pliment him about his achievements, 
nay he is more than likely to blush like a 
gir! 

Some ten years ago, in recognition of 
Browning’s preéminence as an inventor of 
firearms, he received an honorary deco- 
ration from Mr. Kaiser Hohenzollern. 
Browning now feels that that makes a 
permanent blot on his escutcheon, even 
though he has since trampled the deco- 
ration under foot. 

Tall, slender, bald on top of his head, 
short gray hair; cleanly-chiseled little 
stubby gray mustache; face a fascinating!y 
pee fa system of fine little lines, E 
by attentively examining small bi 
mechanism; sixty-two years old—that,. 
in brief, is a picture of the John M. Brown- ' 
ing, of to-day. In Hartford, Bridgeport, \ 
= l ag pee (Connecticut, and in 

gden, Utah, people are likely to s k 
of him simply as “Old J. M." d e 

While he would rather go hunting—or, 
at the very least, go trap-shooting—than 
anything else, Browning gets much recre- 
ation from reading. He is fond of both 
French and English classical literature, 
and he has a sense of humor. Though hot 
frivolous, he enjoys the theater and will 
chuckle for a long time over a comedian's 
quip that amuses him. The bulk of his 
time, however, is devoted to a wide range 
of reading covering Arai i ev 
thing pertaining to modern warf: ke. d. 
believes in thoroughness, and itd is his 
theory that a man cannot be thorough in 
inventing firearms unless he understands 
fairly well the whole scheme of making 
war. Few men can equa! him in theo- 
retical knowledge of aéroplanes or sub- 
marines. You would have difficulty in 
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| pumps, WR ake, hose connections, etc, 
.is to use Johnson's Radiator Cement. This will stop — 
the leaks instantly without laying up the car. No 
mechanical experience is required—all you have to dois — 


| to remove the aap and pour the liquid into the radiator. a 


_ JOHNSON'S | 
"RADIATOR CEMENT 


E nion! s Radiator Cement blends perfectly | 
ZEE with the water until it reaches the leaks—just as 
me soon as it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, 


EM —— "Quick - Efficient Harmless 
4 J ohnson’s Radiator Cement contains nothing which can 


coat or clog the cooling system. It will 
seal leaks in from two to ten minutes. 


. Quarts. .$1.75 Pints. .$1.00 — Half-pints..65c | 
M your der cannot supply you, send us $1.00 
and we will forward you a pint all charges 
prepaid. 


Write for our folder on “Keeping Your Car 
— Young.''—it's free. 


ES C. Johnson & Son, Dept. A.M. Segeln 
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Restores the “new” look to 


: white shoes 
| used to paint right over the grime and stain with a shoe-whil 
then, as soon as the whitener rubbed off, the stains ` l 
Now | scrub off the grass-stains and mud-stains with Bon 
the original whiteness. That makes them look like : 
new shoes again—none of that daubed-over white- 
washed appearance! 


I won't need any shoe-whitener until the original 
whiteness is actually worn through. Then | shall 
still use Bon Ami to get a good clean basis for the 
whitener. : 


For canvas, cloth, and leathers, except white kid. 
Made in both cake and powder form 
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ing on any important subject he 
ldn’t discuss intelligently. 
faving been brought up according to 
rmon customs, Mirontus uses no 
aulants—no tobacco, or alcohol, and 
even tea or coffee. 

le was born in Odgen, Utah, of Mor- 
« parents. His father, Jonathan 
owning, used to have a little gun shop 
Council’ Bluffs, Iowa,—from about 
y to 1852—making firearms for the 
neers who were crossing the plains, 
ito whom firearms were vitally neces- 


y. 

Later, the elder Browning, joining the 
zt Mormon migration which fol- 
ved Brigham Young, packed his few 
longings, including a small foot lathe, 
v an ox-cart and drove to Utah. At 
den he opened a shop and resumed his 
ide as gunsmith. 


It was in this little shop that J. M.' th 


owning grew up. Before he was four- 
n he had whittled a regular-size gun, 
th all che usual working parts, out of 
xd. On the little lathe which his 
ther had hauled from Council Bluffs he 
ide a single-shot rifle of a design that 
is later manufactured by the Win- 
ester Arms Company. There was much 
g game in Utah in those days and 
owning early developed his love for 
inting. He would go out into the wilds 
t weeks at a stretch; and having no 
mpanionship except his gun, he natur- 
ly gave it much thought. Disgusted 
rer the good shots he missed because of 
iving to stop and reload, he began wish- 
g for a gun that could be shot several 
mes in quick succession. - But the only 
ay to obtain it, he found, was to invent 
ae himself. So he did just that. 
With a hammer and a chisel, he shaped 
* small parts for the first repeatin 
fle the world had known. It was fitte 
th a pump-handle contrivance which 
ipped one cartridge after another into 
lace—practically the same mechanism 
iteradopted by the Winchester Company, 
he one which became the old Model 78 
Vinchester rifle. 
Browning was then only twenty-four. 
o supply the local demand for his in- 
ention, he and his brother turned out 
guns as rapidly as they could in a 
ttle shop at Ogden. Then he put his 
avention up to the Winchester people 
nd pey asked him to come East. He 
lid $ and for the next few years turned 
nog of his inventions over to that com- 
ray. But he has done a vast amount of 
vek, also, for the Remington and Colt 
Wanizations, and is connected with the 
It Company at the present time. 


[HE Browning guns to be used by the 
United States are of two differ- 
at types. One is a li heweight rapid-fire 
un, weighing only fifteen pounds, that 
an be shot from the shoulder like an 
"dinary rifle. One magazine can be 
ltached and ancther substituted by 
nerely pressing a button: and each maga- 
ine carries twenty rounds. 

The other gun is heavier, weighing 
hirty-four and one-halt pounds, including 
‘he water for its cooling system. It is 
velt-fed and capable of firing six hundred 
"ots a minute. For use in aéroplanes, 
where the high speed helps to cool the 
zun, the water jacket may be discarded, 
and then the gun weighs only twenty-two 


How I Improved My Memory 


In One Evening 
The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, 
the lumberman, introduced me to you 
at the luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. This is 
a pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes 
on you since that day. How is the 
grain business? And how did that 
amalgamation work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
—compelled me to turn and look at him 

ough I must say it is not my usual 
habit to “listen in" even in a hotel 
lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get 
it out. “He will show act a lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the 
evening is over.” 


~ And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number ?" 
later, when he picked.out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number, for good 
measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute's hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 

$999929990099 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
bowled me over by saying in his quiet, modest 
way 


“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
membering anything I want to remember, wheth- 
er it be names, faces, figures, facts or something 
I bave read in & magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily ae I do. 
one with an average mind can quickly to 
do exactly the same things which 
miraculous when I do them. 

"My own memory," continued Mr. Roth, '*was 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a_ really 
poor memory. On meeting a man I would lose 
his name in thirty seconds, while now there are 
probably 10,000 men and women in the United 
States, many of whom I have met but once, 
whose names I can call instantly on meeting 
them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it. But how 
about me?" 

“Mr. Jones," he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. is 
is not a guess, because I have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of seven sim- 
ple lessons which I have prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like playing 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; 
I got it the very next day from his publishers, 
the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I 
was the most surprised man in forty-eight states 
to find that I had learned—in about one hour 
—how to remember a list of one hundred words 
so that I could call them off forward and back 
without a single mistake. » 

, That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 


six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
$2 years Is president of a million dollar cor- 
poration, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Why he asked this, I learned: 


of New York, makers of the famous fire ex- 
tinguisher : 
“Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, 

I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the 

study of this most fascinating subject. Usually these 

courses involve s great deal of drudgery, but this 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way 
through. I have derived much benefit from taking 
the course of instructions and feel that I shall eon- 
tinue to strengthen my memory. That is the best 
part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity to 
Tecommend your work to my friends.” 

Mr. Allen didn't put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can abeolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name 
of most any man I have met before—and I am 
getting better all the time. I can remem 
any figures I wish to remember. Telephone 
numbers come to mind instantly, once I have 
filed them by Mr. Roth's easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my f ause I wasn't sure. I 
couldn't remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I &m sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe" when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 

the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist— 
and I used to be as silent as & sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger” 
memory belonged only to the prodigy and genius. 
Now I see that every man of us has that kind 
of a memory if he only knows how to make it 
work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years be 
able to switch the big ht on your mind 
and isee instantly everything you want to re- 
member. 


name.” Now they are right there with the an- 
swer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of "Multigraph" Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of 
the Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Mon- 
treal. Here is just a bit from a letter of his 
that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 
Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is 
simple, and easy as falling off a . Yet with 
one hour a day of practice, anyone—! "t care who 
he is—can improve his Memory 100% in 
and 100046 in six months.” 

My advice to you is don't wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth's 
amazing course and see what a wonderfül mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enormous. 

Victor JONES 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity.to see in your own 
home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your 
memory power in a few short hours, that they 
re willing to send the course on free examina- 

lon. 

‘Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If 
you are not entirely satisfled send it back any 
time within five days after you receive it and 
you wil owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are ss pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women who 
have used the course send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 
LIKE MER TAPA, Vea: DELL) a MAC QUA SUL AAC UU QNEM NAT BN ANO bcd: 


Tndependent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 


lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 


Name ...eeceeeeeeeeeo eoe etel Ad 


Address 


Pee eee ee 


ert n eese 


Am. 68 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVER SARY 


DEPENDABILITY 


During sixty years devoted by Berry Brothers 
to the study of varnish making — years of careful 
adherence to high standards, Berry Finishes have 
earned a reputation for absolute de endability and 
high quality. The mark of this qua "y is the Berry 
label. It is a guaranty of beauty and permanence 
and a safe guide for every user or buyer of varnish. 
Write for our new booklet illustrating various 
attractive schemes for using the following Berry 
products— 


wuwiTF ENAMEL FLOOR VARNISH 


Luxeberry Wall Finishes Berrycraft Stain Finish 
Luxeberry Wood Finish Auto Color Varnishes 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish Floor Wax 
Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont., San Francisco 
(657) 


STAINS VARNISHES ENAMELS 


| Write Today 8%4 77522 


No dog can push off the Witt's lid and scatter [| above you wish (\idles or man 's)—give us 
refuse over your back doorstep. The Witt's 
lid fits air-tight and stays tight until it is 
lifted off by the handle. It seals Witt's Can 
and Pail like a vault. Odors can't get out 
Dogs, rats, flies and roaches can't get in 
Made of heavy, deeply-corrugated, galy nniaed 


steel—rust-proof and dent-proof, It outlasts 
two ordinary cans. Buy Witt's for your home 
It saves you money. Write for booklet and 
name of nearest Witt dealer 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. A-1 Cincinnati, O. £ 
Look for tha yellow label 


oe 
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Se ustrated 
OSE - TO - NATURE COMPANY 
410 FRONT ST. COLFAX, IOWA 
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pounds. One of the things claimed for 
gun is its simplicity. Anybody can : 
It apart. And a set of skill work 
can turn out about three of this ; 
one of any similar type of other m: 

According to this wonderful bui 
firearms, it is not wise to have a g. 
heavily burdened with safety &- 
as they simply provide more. pl: 
catch dirt «d to invite trout ™,r 
all, he points out, the great p: 
ject of a gun is to shoot. He' 
also, to what he terms over-re? 
the necessity of having every’ 
with such absolute precision *' 
the gun is overheated or cl 
there is not sufficient margin 
to permit the weapon to op? 
over, this needless precision 
to the cost of manufacturing». 

As Browning says, for pk 
lustration, “If you go to a shi 
for a little piece of steel, say : «^ 
square and two inches long, v 
it in a few minutes and the ci 
perhaps only a few cents. ^: 
that same piece of steel wit. 
mension machined to the ten’. 
part of an inch, and it may t. t 
days before you can get it. A&^ v 
may be four or five dollars. Y » 
dinary purposes, the first piece, 
and cut with reasonable accut 
probably do just as well as the otir- 
a comparatively few of the worki? -.. 
of a gun have to be fitted with dc s 
gnat's-eye precision. i 

A test of machine guns wash 
little while ago in this way: Sev 3: 
were placed in big, tightly-close#tt. 
The barrel of each was corked, sé .': 
dirt which got in would have tvi, 
way through the working parts. Tb 
large quantity of dry sand was blox 
upon all the guns "ih a big bellows. + 
that they were hurried y cleaned 
wiping off all the sand that couh 
reached from the outside—just st’ 
h cleaning as would be possi 
the held after a big dust storm. Th 
part of the test then consisted in ! 
each gun fire a belt of one hundra 
tridges. All the guns in the test 
Browning's clogged up after from 
fifty shots. Browning’s, however + 
through with a perfect score, altho 
grit slowed its operation down to 
only half its normal speed. 

rowning had planned the gun A 

such practicability—to have enough 
gin of tolerance, as he calls it, to allo! 
sand to roll around in the working ; 
without stopping the action. Where : 
was too much hair-splitting accurac. į 
room was left for any foreign parti | 
and the sand simply caused all part 
tighten up until further movement wa: | 
possible. 


ALTHOUGH his guns have been : 
ufactured mostly in Connect 
and in Europe, Browning has contancd 
to make his ndn in en. Before the 
war he usually made one trip a year td 
Belgium, and three or four to Connect 
cut; and he has consented to spend most 
of his time at Hartford until the end of 
the war. But Ogden is where he lives. It 
is there that he has his experimenta 
gun shop and laboratory. The mechanic! 
work in this shop, by the way, is in charge 
of another half brother, who is-an e 
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rt in his own line, just as M. S. Brown- 

gis an expert in financial matters. 
“J. M.’s” real inventive work is done, 
’ .gver, not in the shop at Ogden, but 
an the silent places, far from the 
‘tgs Of man. All alone, except for his 
,and gun, he sets out into the Utah 
+= ntains and remains for weeks at a 
working out the problems of the 

atir 1 he is studying. 
à thus going into retirement he 
h research work and reads every- 
can find that bears on his problem. 
one to the bottom of the propo- 
may ignore all the ids that 
ve done, or he may begin where 
left off. 

is Browning's power of cón- 
that he can plan out an in- 
'e of mechanism even to the 
rts, and do it all mentally. He 
. the two guns our army is to use 
Germany without even putting 
‘l to paper. They were as com- 
's mental vision as they are to 

s who handle them to-day. 
i3rowning’s mind is concentrated 
: hanical problem his friends say are the most sanitary on the market, felt 


4 tace takes on a dreamy, almost ^ P pads, cork rings and cement fastenings be- 
spression. Then he begins to Re E: ing entirely eliminated in their construction. 
softly to himself, and to scratch Nitto Neck diee m. im 
3 ^ z 7 » , 

" < Fini d ec A penty ni a Wisp etc., protects the glass filler and reduces 
" Ir. 1t he pulls out a breakage to a minimum. 

ou may know, so one is assured b These exclusive practical features together 
umates, that the problem is solved. 


with the superiority of UNIVERSAL de- 
signs make UNIVERSAL Bottles the choice 
V TRAL years ago the mechanical ex- 
» :t of one of the big firearms manufac- 


of careful buyers everywhere. 
Ask to see UNIVERSAL Bottles with 
concerns asked Browning if he 
«iY? t devise a way to have cartridges 


extra drinking cups nested in the cover. 
» a machine gun from a belt. At 


At Home, at Work 
or at Play 


HEREVER you are, at whatever time, 

any beverage your fancy or the season 

calls for, can be kept ice cold or steaming hot in 
theU NIVERSAL Vacuum Bottle. 
Lunches that must be carried to 
the office, factory, or school-room 
are kept fresh in the UNIVERSAL 
Lunch Box while the hot cup of 
tea or coffee or cold milk from the 
Vacuum Bottle contained in each 
set, gives an added pleasure to 

the meal. 


UNIVERSAL 


VACUUM BOTTLES 
and ACCESSORIES 


Ul 
Universal Vaeuum Bottle | ' 
= With Nested Cups 
No. 581 Pint 
No. 582 Quart $6.00 


Quarts have three extra full size cups; 
1e the song “Put me off at Buffalo” 


pints one extra full size cup. 
Look for this 
w popular. Browning whistled the song 
eral times, without knowing he was 
histling, then stopped right in the mid- 
tof a bar and said: “I believe I’ve got it.” 
‘He directed a draftsman just what to 
w, and from these drawings a model 
made. The model worked perfectly 
first time, and thus was born the belt- 
machine-gun. 
kewise, the Browning machine-gun of 
operated perfectly the first time it 
tried. Browning can work out a 
» anism so definitely in his mind that 
» . ould almost be willing to stake his 
ọn its functioning properly when set 
nd eir trial. . 
id (Do you think it's going to be up to 
nosrectations?" Browning was asked just 
aore the initial test of his newest 
pedtomatic rifle. 
"I know it is," was his quiet reply. 
*. And he was right. : 
ilt was this same ability to work out a 
mechanical problem in their minds, or on 
aper, that enabled the Wrights to fly. 
shey had no money to buy enough ma- 
rial or machinery for their experiments, 
:d. had to be fairly sure that a certain 
'pe of engine, or a certain shape of pro- 
peller, was what they wanted before they 
went to the expense of having it made. 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, one of the 
$reat bankers of the country, will dis- 
cuss in next month's magazine the 
vital subject of age in business: where 
youth can best succeed and where 
years are an asset. 


Trade-Mark 


On each 
piece or label 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, Depart- 
ment and Drug Stores Everywhere. 


Write Dept. No. 165 for free booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Universal Luneh Kit With Vaenum Bottle 
No. 820, $3.75 


TRAFFic MANAGER 
Over half a million large shippers and all 
railroads need trained c Men, those who know 
how to route shipments, obtain shortest mil , Be- 


cure quickest deliveries, classify goods, obtain lowest 
rates. Everywhere there are big positions and 


E 
Big Salaries For Trained Men 
Jallroade y a Fd oare Weite for egeta, 
you can qi at small cost—easy payments. Write now. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.633.C Chicago 
“The World's Greatest Extension University'" 


No. 91 Pint $3.00 
No. 92 Quart $4.50 


I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength--üllout f$ 
your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW Ican because I have 
helped over 35,000 women gain 
10 to 35 pounds. 


One pupil writes:‘*One 
ear ago l weighed onl 


physician approves. 

If you on! 
how easily, 
weight can iner ] 


realized how fores. 
ow inexpensively your 


am 
tain you would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or 
figure. 


I respect your nce and I will 
nd let, , Showing 
you how tostand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 90 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Ta; this room a comfort! Does your 


husband say that when he comes in 
after a hard day? If he does he may know X 
that it is resiful but you know why it is restful. 


You know people are played upon by their 
surroundings just as they are played upon by 
music. You know the value of harmony in in- 
terior decoration. 

You know that individuality may be ob- 
tained, at very moderate cost, by oh chosen 
furniture d rugs—against a background of 
quiet, even-tone Avail and ceilings. 

Liquid Velvet gives a sense of harmony and 
rest and quiet charm to any room—when the 
shade is properly chosen. 

Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that dries 
without lustre. It is made in white and twenty- 
four colors. Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


THE O'BRIEN VARNISH CO, 


203 Washington Ave. South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years 


Invalid Wheel Chairs at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 


— We are the only makers of 
Soon “aly Invalid Chairs selling direct 
Mp to the user. Send for our large 
NJ free Catalog E showing many styles. 


FRANK S. BETZ CO. 


Hammond, Indiana 


Get Cash ,» Real Estate 


Any kind. Anywhere. The Simplex Plans will show you 
how. No commission to pay. Valuable information FREE. 


SIMPLEX, Dept. 84 1123 Broadway, New York 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 

ir in my ears now, but 
visible. I would 


t. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Inyisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
——————————— 


BetierYour 


Position 
Earn $125-$250 a Month 


Are you under 567. War has taken the youth of the country, 
Railroads demand Traffic Inspectors—either young men or old 
men, but trained men. $125 a month and expenses to start. 


A Business of Protection—he sees that pbgulations are ob. 
served—he is an efficiency man. An interenting life of travel 
is his if he wants it. He is ín a position Wb grasp opportunities. 

he is efficient he is bound to gain positions of st. 
Hundreds wanted now. There no excuse for failure 
to-day. This is your change. You can do this with 
r training. F. S. qualifies you in 3 months’ 
ome study, and arfanges for position. Write 
or explanatory booklet K-1. 


Fronficr Prepa afory School 
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There is No Dead Line at Fort 


(Continued from page 37) | 


such as cannot be found anywhere on the 
surface of the earth to-day. In this rugged 
field, among these splendid and sterling 
men, in an atmosphere not too law-abid- 
ing, but always just and broad, I got my 
first actual impression of life on my own. 
I learned there to respect a man for what 
he really is, not for what he has or for 
what he pretends to be. 

It might have been guessed at that 
time that I was never going to be a law- 
yer. As a matter of fact, our little town 
had few resources for a lawyer. We illus- 
trious members of the bar presently tied 
up the mines. The sheriff killed off. some 
of the bad men. Life began to settle down 
to a proposition of cattle. There was not 
a very wide range of business activity. 

Willy-nilly, it seemed wise for me to 
get back to the States, as we at that time 
called all that part of the country now 
known as the Middle West. Soreluctantly, 
and carrying with me memories which 
to this day are keen, brilliant and kind, 
I left my wild country for a time. Only 
for a time. Never from those first days 
until now have I ceased to go back to the 
West whenever opportunity has allowed 


it. I love that country. There is no other 


that can ever replace it in my heart. 
know it fundamentally, because I have 
made my living in it, side by side with 
other men who were there for that pur- 
pose. 

But now what was to be done? I was 
not a lawyer, and I was not a writer. 
Meantime, my father, very late in life, 
failed in business. I must do something 
to help my own people—which was some- 
thing of a problem to start with! 


QUT of all these circumstances, as I 
have said above, I made my own max- 
ims through hard experience. I by no 
means believe that true merit always wins 
in life. I think there is as much genius un- 
der unmarked tombstones as under those 
which carry tall letters. I by no means 
believe that a man can conquer circum- 
stances in all cases. I do not believe that 
circumstances have nothing to do with 
a man's career. People who hold this 
comfortable doctrine are usually the best 
proof of its opposite. 

It took me six or seven years after I 
came out of college to learn some of these 
things. I did not become a derelict, a 
long-haired scoffer, or a socialist. I wanted 
to work—and I found it hard to get into 
the work which I desired. All this time I 
was trying to write, but it was difficult to 
get any place where writing would bring 
in any money. I was forty years old be- 
fore writing brought me the success which 
is measured in money. 

But before that time, back in the early 
*80’s, there was no such literary market 
as there is now. There were a few maga- 
zines, but they printed very little from 
Western men. " was almost hopeless 
to send them a manuscript. It might lie 
unnoticed for a year or two. It might 
rest for months or years before it got pub- 
lication. 

I never had any real newspaper train- 


ing or business training. But at last 
love for out-of-door matters and 
acquaintance with places and events 
a certain interest gave me an opportuni 
to work on one of the best out-of-d 
journals of that period. As it was ee 
in New York, and I had the Chicag 
office, I may say that I never have ' 
a boss closer than a thousand miles. 


- 4 

FoR fifteen years I did business 
editorial work combined. But al | 
business I learned I had to teach m` 
and all the salary I earned I had tc 
myself. It is obvious that there w 
much efficiency governing my care 
those times. Nothing could have save: 
except that through it all I had a pu 
in life and stuck to it. I wanted to 

And I did write. That was a time ¢ | 
dialect and humorous story. I us 
do that sort of thing for the Sunday 
papers and magazines in St. Louis v 
cago—any place that offered. I di | 
syndicate work. About five dolk- * 
column—when you got it!—was a T 
as I received in those early times. 

But I was a man of antecedé. 
my people were Virginians—and I 

ood education. I had read a great ` 
Te s had a very real reverenc: 
the Colonial life of the South and I . 
also the adventurous times of the & i. 
West. I always longed to go out elus 
countries where no one else ever had been. 
Therefore it was more or less natural that 
I should gravitate toward historical fic- 
tion. 

But I made no success worth mention- 
ing until I wrote my first historical novel, 
“The Mississippi Bubble." When I wrote 
that, I was forty years old! Forty years! 
The dead line, as certain “efficient” 
friends would have us believe. 

My first novels were done between 
midnight and four o'clock in the morning. 
I had no encouragement, and no recog- 
nition—no one who believed in me. I 
had no genius, and not a great deal of 
talent: indeed, no capital except the capac- 
ity for work and punishment. I suppose 
I broke my health permanently with 
overwork. | suppose, also, that any man 
who goes through fifteen or twenty years 
or so of suppressed longing and unsuc- 
cessful striving does get some scars from 
it. But certainly, after fifteen years incom- 
pey bossed and fifteen years wholly 

ossless, at least I have, at sixty years of 
age, a certain right to notions of my own. 
By this time I ought to know, and I think 
I do know, what part of this game is worth 
beating. 

Hard work, hard play, hard fighting, an 
unbeatable will to win—that is my notion 
of how to win. Independence, self-own- 
ership, self-respect, contentment, the 
chance to grow to the limit of one's own 
nature, a life as much out of doors as in 
doors, an all-around manhood rather 
than a specialized manhood—that is my 
notion of what to win. This is the breath 
of my life and the passion of my soul. If 
it had not always been such, I think I 
could not have carried through. 


an 
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t What IN ew Thought 


Does 


Shows the sis to begin, 

Gives the might to win; 

Dissolves your fear, 

Makes your problems clear; 

Eliminates strife 

From your daily life; 

Offers a new way, 

Makes living pay. 

Hundreds of letters in our files 
prove the above statements 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Ellsworth, will show 
ou how to use this force. It 
is a practical working manual, 
ton explains: How to Awaken 
"Atent Powers; The Supreme Truth on which Successful 
dl; .ving is Founded; How to Remove the Fundamental 
‘use of CAL E How to be Successful in Your Work: 

Jat eae Cumulative its of Using New Eom How 
Use Affirmations to Heal Yourself and Ot ; The 

£ my ew Thought Way to the Realization of Desires. 


nt (War stamps accepted!) we will send 
lim or 30 cents you this booklet and a three months’ 
àd yal subscription to 9 Nautilus, New Thought Magazine, 
zabe owne and Willlam E. Towne, editors. Orison 

anted pott Marden and Edwin Markham among its contribu- 
Send now and we will include "How to Get What 

itu Want." 


t ! HE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. D-12, Holyoke, Mass. 
A ——MM————————————E 


ai | "ELIZABETH TOWNE 
ned. § j Editor of Nautilus 


Aviation 

Mechanics 

needed for New 

Write to- 

day. Find out about the 

amazing opportunities in the 

Airplane Industry, Government 

also needs thousands of men, fit your- 

self for greatest service to your country. 

We announce a new correspondence course in 
practical aeronautics and principles of aeronautical 
construction and engineerin Write at onee. Limit- 
ed number of reduced tuition sc scholarships now available. 


Amer. School of Aviation, 451 8. Dearborn St., Dpt. 1056, Chicago 


STU 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 

No “positions” — no “ruled lines" — no “shading’’—no 
:. "word-eigns'-— no '"'cold-notes." Speedy, practical system 
LT that can be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizi 

time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, 


m Chicago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


A course of easy 
; (Used at home. 
ear. Special at- 
tention to stammering and lisping. Récommended by 
reatest singers of Europe. No matter how hope- 
less your case may seem, send for literature. 


1 for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today nd postaseprepaid Send orit now. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio A-105, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


‘BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 

"Become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; go into busi- 
- hess for yourself; demand for expert copra ts exceeds the 

pipply: our graduates earn over $5,000 yearl H have more 
bs than they can handle; learn at home m a spare time 
ystem. Write for booklet and lal offer. 

We have no solicitors. 

; Universal Business Institute, 141 Pullman Bldg., New York 
——————Ó 


"n LANGUAGES 6v LISTENING 


‘YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortina- 
phone Language Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 
let today; easy payment plan. 
Endorsed by leading universities 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Suite 2017, 12 East 46th St., New York 


by our new 8 


3 C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. , St.Louis, 


But I would not be chained to a million- 
dollar-a-year desk by any chain at all; not 
though of solid gold, and with its ‘lock 
set in diamonds. The key to my own 
chain, the key to my own life, my own self, 
that was what I wanted to win. It seems 
to me that every man ought to want to 
win it some time. 

I do not say these things with the least 
touch of egotism. All that sort of thing 
was knocked out of me before I was mid- 
dle-aged. I was forty-five years old when 
"The Mississippi Bubble" was printed. 
Neither its success nor that of any later 
book, nor any possible success of any kind, 
could turn my head. Life had sobered me 
down somewhat, so that I knew its values. 
And more and more I knew that on ahead 
somewhere still lay the thing I wanted 
to do, still existed the ambition not yet 
quite attained. 

This was the first of my books to attain 
any recognition. A year or so earlier it 
might have made me even more money 
than it did, although it made me more 
money than I had ever believed might 
be my portion. Its success cost me my 
newspaper position, but that loss obliged 
me to go into my new profession with more 
vigor and more exclusiveness. So that 
I may say that I reached success only 
when I was forty-five years of age—five 
TOES past the so-called dead line. 

There ought to be comfort in that 
thought for many a young writer or 
young lawyer or young business man who 
is struggling ahead and who gets dis- 
couraged sometimes about the future. 
Let every one of these understand that 
it is within his own soul, this question of 
success. There is no dead line that goes 
by a clock or a calendar. 


IN THE course of my newspaper work, 
for fifteen years my own great love for 
the open took me into all sorts of places. 
Always I have loved horses and dogs and 
guns, and understood them. I have been 
in every state and territory of the Union, 
for the most part in some active out-of- 
door capacity. I have snowshoed entirely 
across New Brunswick at one trip, I have 
seen Alaska and all the Canadian prov- 
inces, the Northwest territory, the Yu- 
kon territory, the Mackenzie and Atha- 
basca districts, the upper Columbia River 
territory, most of the passes of the 
Rockies as far down as old Mexico around 
Chihuahua, and most of the wild country 
between. I have taken by my bow and 
spear most of the species of American 
game, finned, furred and horned. I have 
killed a good many bears in my time. 
Grizzlies for mine! I have had a perfectly 
bully time! I could die grinning at the 
thought.of how many apples I have stolen 
out of the earth's orchards. 

Any man with leisure and money could 
do as much as this, and more. But the 
only reason these things are in the least 
germane here is because I had neither 
leisure nor money, and yet J did them! 
And did them while I could enjoy them. 
Long ago I decided in my M that the 
time to live and to grow rA right now, not 
to wait until you have “retired” and have 
to live on milk and crackers and infant 
food. 

This brings one somewhat counter to 
the average American ambition for a 
material success, a money success. No 
amount of money can buy independence. 
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No Risk ON YOUR PART! We do not ask any money in advance. Simply 
select any article from this ad or from our catalog and selections will be 
gladly submitted for your a val lu care of your bank or express office en- 
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GUARANTEE 


MONEY BACK 
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WE GIVE YOU BACK IN CAM THE FULL PRICE PAID WITHOUT EVEN ONE CENT 
DEING DEDUCTED. We also certify the exact canar waicnT of every diamond 
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14 GRADES OF DIAMONDS 


The most discriminating and critical taste can be satisfied by making a 
selection from our enormous stock of diamonds, which odmprises every con- 
celvable quality. We list 14 grades of diamonds in our catalog and weemake 
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SPECIAL TERMS—TEN MONTHS’ 


credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. No Money in Advance. 
Shipment made for your examination. First 
payment to be made only after you have 
convinced yourself that SWEET values can- 
not be equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense. 
Any Diamond bought of 
us may be returned for 
exchange at an increased 
value of 744% more than 
you paid. 

We stand alone in this 

ffer. 


No Red Tape — 
No Delay 


_ Ever transaction 
CONFIDENTIAL. 


You don't do justice to 
yourself and your dol- 
lars unless you inspect 
our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware, 
Phonographs, etc. 

Send TODAY for 
SWEET De Luxe Cat- 
alog. Write NOW to 
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A War Time 37954 
HANDSOME SERVICE TABLE-WAGON 
It Serves your Home and Saves your Time—that 1s Practical Economy 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — "Selen- 
tiflenlly Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
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Combination Products Co. 
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World’s Greatest System 


Easy—Speedy—Practical. Boyd Syllabic System— 

latest, revised. New Principle—no "'shading"—no 

“ruled” lines—no “cold notes. 100 to 150 words a 

minute guaran . Learned at home in 30 days. Best 

System for Civil Service. Touch Typewriting FREE. 
nd today for Catalog and Special Offer. 
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“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 
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PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 47 
140 N. Mayfield Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Here is a thorough, complete, simplified 
High School Course that you can complete in two 
ears. Meets college entrance requirements, Prepared 
b leading professors in universities and academies. 


Study at Home in Spare Time 
A high school education 


multiplies your chances for 
success in business or social life, 
Study this intensely interesting 
course in spare time without inter- 
feringwith yourregular work, Make 
the most of your natural ability. 

> and 


who were denieda 
higb-scboo) train- 
ing çan make up 


or postcard for fullinf 
gation. It's absolutely 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. P105A Chicago, Illinois 


No amount of money can buy happiness. 
These are things from within. You have 
read that before in some book of plati- 
tudes? Well, I have read it and learned 
it thoroughly in the book of life itself. 

Does this sound rather vagabondish? 
If so, it carries a wrong impression. 
should think that loafing would be the 
hardest work in the world; I have never 
done much of it. My relaxation has been 
strenuous for the most part, and I have 
played as hard as I ever worked. I think 
this means growth. 

I have always thought that there is no 
human happiness worth having which is 
not attended with good physical health. 
I was in my football team in college, and 
for many years regularly took physical 
exercises night and morning, so that I was 
ae in pretty good fettle. I think this 
stood me in g stead very often, and 
believe it would almost. any other chap. 
It is not very pleasant to go home after 
midnight and go through a half-hour stunt 
with the dumb-bells, but for very many 
years, up till fifty-six years of age, I did 
that every night and every morning, no 
matter what the hour. 

But the play idea never ought to dom- 
inate any man. I never allowed myself 
thé right to sidestep the responsibilities 
of life. The genius with the dirty shirt 
and an npa laundry bill never raised 
any ecstasy of admiration in me. No 
honest man can be captain of his own soul 
who owes a debt to any person or in any 
relation of life. It is a hard degree to gain 
in life—that which means that one must 
pay every debt of every sort. 


NoT having‘ wished to make all the 
money in the world, although I have 
made a bit of it—and having learned that 
money is a poor measure of success, 
although it is its usual one—my ambi- 
tions never burned me up. I don’t want 
any better rods or guns or rifles or cars 
or rugs or furniture or books or pictures 
than Í have. I don’t want to live any bet- 
ter than I do, no matter how much money 
I may ever make. I think that when a 
man has a lot of money beyond what he 
needs for independence he ought to give 
some of it back to the country which has 
been so kind to him. I have earned a lot 
of money and saved some of it; but I have 
learned that money will buy less than al- 
most anything else I know. 
hen a man writes his own creed, he 

must write frankly or not at all. But this 
writing surely does not mean that I am 
either eccentric, conceited or smugl 
contented—not at all. Neither does it 
mean that I have no boss—not at all. 
The very point I wish to make for the 
sake of others who have had a long hard 
fight is this: a man’s ambition and his 
conscience and his self-respect may prove 
for him a terrible boss if he really knows 
what he wants to win. 

As it seems to me, writing ought to be 
a trade, a business. Believing that when a 
man. works he ought to work without 
babying or humoring himself, I wrote 
“54-40 or Fight" in three weeks in the 
hottest July Chicago ever saw, and three 
nights in one week I never went to bed at 
all. I was then fifty-two years of age! The 
little three weeks’ work did not hurt me 
in the least. Work straight ahead while 
there is work to be done, and then relax; 
that is my idea of the way to do. Of course 


the writer's profession is one of the ve 
few which makes this manner of life 
wholly feasible. r 
I have always resented the maxims of 
the professional succeedet, always read 
to tell me how to run my own hife.” £> 
consider it alike bad taste and useless 
labor to tell anyone else how to run his. 
We have to work these things out for 
our own selves. Each of us has his saving 
a to make of himself an exception. 
made my first ‘success sixteen years 
ago. Whether or not my scheme of living 
is good, I really believe I am mentally 
younger now than I was then. I surely do 
not believe, and never shall believe, that 
starving and crowding and whipping and 
cowing a man is the way to make a good 
man out of him, or to make a useful 
citizen out of him. We need in America 
not more business machines, but more good 
human beings; well-poised, active, ener- 
tic, honest—and  contented—human 
eings. 5 


N RETROSPECT, life seems to me to 
have been rather a stumbling, awkward, 
blundering, happy-go-lucky sort of affair. 
In my own case I seem never to have 
gotten into the grooves of success; always 
the road was hard and difficult, it was 
as though I were breaking trail all the 
time for myself. Thus I can speak of one 
crude and rather ridiculous handicap 
which has followed me all my life. I am 
not able to write legibly in long-hand or 
on any sort of typewriter. y fingers 
cannot keep up with my head. Some 
writers do their first draft in long-hand. 
A few dictate direct out of their heads to 
shorthand. I use a typewriter in my first 
draft, but as I cannot learn to hit the 
right keys fast enough to keep up with 
myself, ph longer try to hit the right one 
at all—I just hit any key that l'happen to 
see standing around. Very often I forget 
to space between words, or even between 
lines. Sometimes I have written a thou- 
sand words or so right on one line! To a 
real stylist this would seem rather an 
anguishing experience. 
aturally, I am obliged to dictate from 
my draft to get clean first copy. A good 
stenographer who can take literary dicta- 
tion is very hard to find. When T have by 
chance happened to find one, I simply 
proceed to sell my house and furniture 
and move over to that town or part of 
town where she lives, and reside there uh- 
til she marries or is otherwise extinguished. 

It may be inferred that I am not one 
of the many American authors who liv 
in or around New York. It is a fine place 
to go for an author who has money, and 
every once in a while I myself like to go 
to New York, to see whether our greatest 
authors are wearing plaits in their shirt- 
bosoms or not. But as a place of residence 
it is too far from the fishing and “the 
mountains. 

Out in the Far West in the early times, 
when there really were bad men, and we 
all wore guns as regularly as we wore 
trousers, we learned to respect the other 
man and the other man’s point of view. 
A man might be eccentric if he liked—a 

reat many in that country were. But if 
a tried to be eccentric, if he was guilty of 
any pose, well, he might as well leave 
town at once. No one would ever respect 
him again. Therefore, if anything I have 
said in these very frank words—far more 
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frank than I personally should have cared 
to make them—seems like pose or inten- 
tional eccentricity, the entire purpose of 
my little story, to help some one else, is 
lost and done for. 

Most of all, I would not like to let 
any young man believe that he can go 


loafing and philandering and fooling 
through life. "There is nothing in that at 
any time for any man. And really the 


writing trade carries a tremendous feeling 
of sobering responsibility to thousands of 
unknown friends. 

fancy, indeed I know, that in the 
heart of all writers is an inarticulate wish. 
What do they want? Why, they want 
friends! They want to be understood! And 
they don't want to be thought somehow 
queer! 


The Some-How-Queers of the world do | 


not really know how to tell their own 
stories. I can see a long line of them—my- 
self far to the rear, if you please—hasten- 
ing down from the door, following Goosta 
to the sidewalk as she departs accusingly. 
And we all are stretching out our arms 
and calling out as loudly as we can: 
“Come back, Goosta! Come back, be- 
cause we are not 'somehow queer' at all! 
Please understand us, Goosta! We are 
like you, Goosta—just like you!" 

A great many of us of the writing pro- 
fession cannot measure dollars with many 
a cocksure business man who really has 
played an easier and softer game than 
ours. But which of us has fought for the 
thing most worth winning? For my own 
part, I will run almost any millionaire a 
foot-race in the Elysian fields twenty years 
from now. | 

An all-around man in an all-around 
home, in an all-around, unagitated and 
contented America—in which this rag- 
time, jig-time, jazz-time day shall have 
been forgotten—shall we come closer to 
seeing that fifty years from now than we 
can to-day? Was I born a hundred years 
too late or fifty years too soon? I don't 
know. But I do know absolutely that no 
man has succeeded who has not to the full 
extent of his personal equation, large or 
small—in whatever calling, in whatever 
relation, with whatever ambition—made 
himself the master of his own life and the 
captain of his own soul. 


IRVIN COBB and Jack Lait will be 
the fun makers in the magazine next 
month. Cobb's personal remarks on 
“The Advantages of Being Homely”’ 
and Lait's story of the two languorous 
hoboes show these two great humor- 
ists at their best. 
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I’m gonna make a sportin’ 
Miss Dorothy Devine!” 

“What’s the bet?” Isays. “I may take 
some of it myself." 

“The bet is this," he tells me: "here's 
this boy Adams, who, bein' De Vronde's 
valet, is undisputed low man in Film 
City. He's disgusted with life, he ain't 
got the ambition of a sleepin' alligator, 
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or nerve enough to speak harshly to 
himself. All right! If Miss Devine will 
follow my orders for a couple of weeks 
without Adams knowin’ who or what she 
is, I claim that bird will make good! All 
that guy needs is a reason for tryin’, and 
she can make herself it!” 

“You don’t expect a dame like that 
to make love to a guy that cleans De 
Vonde’s shoes, do you?” I asks him. 

“You must of been a terrible trial to 
Teacher when you went to school!" he 
snorts. “No! I don't want her to make 
love to him. I want to prove to her that 
the things we put in the movies is hap- 
penin’ all the time in real life, only more 
so! I want her to make Adams feel just 
how far back he’s gone. I want her to cut 
him dead because he’s a valet, and let him 
know that’s the reason. Then nature and 
him will do the rest, or I'll pay off! Who 
put Adam over? Eve! All right, I’m 
ges wind this thing up and let it go. 

ll take the best scenes fron the last six 
ictures we put out, and make Adams and 
iss Devine play 'em out, without either 
of 'em knowin' it. There oughta be a 
villain, and I'm shy one just now, but I'll 
lay six to five that one will turn up!" 

“Look here!" I says. “Suppose Miss 
Devine should fall for this Adams guy for 
real! Did you ever figure that?" 

"Yes!" he snorts. "And suppose the 
Pacific Ocean is made outa root beer!" 


GUESS Miss Devine must of been a 

sport, because Duke starts his stunt off 
the next day. She promised to give Adams 
a month to show signs of life, and to act 
exactly as Duke tells her. Adams ain't 
to be told a thing about it, and Miss 
Devine giggles herself sick over how she's 
gonna show Duke the difference between 
real life and the movies. They put up a 
thousand bucks apiece. 

The first action come off when Miss 
Devine and Adams meets in the Sahara 
Desert set. 

"Good morning!" pipes Adams, bowin' 
and raisin' his hat. 

"] beg your pardon!" comes back Miss 
Devine, drawin’ herself up and presentin’ 
him with a glance that's colder than a 
dollar's worth of ice. 

“I—I—said ‘good morning’ " stammers 
Adams, kinda flustered. 

“You have made a mistake, my man!" 
she says, each word bein’ about twenty 
below zero, “a mistake I shall report to 
your master. I—" 

“But—” begins Adams, gettin’ red, 
“you—” 

“That will do!” she cuts him off. “I’m 
not in the habit of arguing with servants.” 

Oh, boy! ! ! ! 

The poor kid looks like he'd stopped 
one with his chin, and for the first time 
since I'd seen him he straightens up with 
his hard, white face fairly quiverin’. I 
thought he was ready for a peach of a 
come-back, but he fooled me. He walks 
off without a word. 

Miss Devine laughs like a kid with a 
new rattle and snaps her fingers after him. 

The next day, Duke is directin’ a scene 
in a big thriller they're puttin’ on and 
Miss Devine is appearin’ in it as a super 
at his orders. She's wearin' enough 
jewels to free Ireland, and she looked 
betes than peace to the German army. 
Adams is standin’ on one side with his 
arms full of De Vronde’s different changes. 


Duke looks at Miss Devine for a minute 
and then raises his voice. 

“Say—you!”’ he bawls at her. “What’s 
the matter, can't you hear? You made 
that exit wrong four times runnin'—d'ye 
think we get this film for nothin’? What 
d'ye mean by comin' here and ruinin' this 
scene on me, eh? You wanna be a movie 
star, they tell me—well, you got the same 
chance that I have of bein’ made Sultan 
dro If you can act, I'm the Kaiser! 

iss Devine gasps and looks more than 
ever like a rose, by turnin' a deep and be- 
comin' shade of red. Nobody pays any 
attention to the thing. They'd all heard 
it a million times before when Duke was 
rehearsin' supers. 

Nobody but Adams! 

He drops all of De Vronde's clothes 
flat on the floor, and I thought the fair 
Edmund would faint away dead! Adams 
walks right through the camera men up 
to Duke and swings him around while he's 
still bawlin' out Miss Devine. 

“That’s enough!" he snarls, white to 
the ears. “One more word to this lady 
and I'll knock you down! You wouldn't 
dare use that language to a man!" 

Duke's eyes sparkle, but he looks 
Adams over coolly and sneers. 

"Curse you, Jack Dalton!" he says. 
“Unhand that woman, or you shall feel 
my power, eh?” He sticks his chin close 
to Adams’s face. “Take the air!” he 
growls. “Where d’ye get that leadin’ 
man stuff? If I see you around here an 
more to-day I'll fire you. Now, beat it!" 

Adams hesitates a minute, and then 
he turns and walks right outa the picture, 
not even pausin' when De Vronde squawks 
at him for walkin' over his silk duster 
which he'd throwed on the floor. 

“That’s all for now, ladies and gentle- 
men!" pipes Duke suddenly, turnin' to 
the bunch. “Pll shoot the rest of this 
to-morrow." 


HEY all blow out except Miss Devine. 
Duke looks at her, rubbin' his hands 
together and grinnin’. 

,All right!” she smiles back. “First 
honors! What will I do next?" 

She didn't have to do nothin' next! 
The thing that Duke had started got away 
from him, and Adams led all the tricks 
from then to the finish. Duke told me 
afterward he felt like a guy which has lit 
a match on lower Broadway and seen the 
Woolworth Buildin' go up in flames! 

The very next afternoon, Jack Adams 
becomes a star. Yes, sir! 

A gang of supers is hangin’ around the 

eneral offices waitin' for their pay. De 
V ioude and Miss Devine is sittin' at a 
cute little table under a tree drinkin' 
lemonade, and Adams is standin' with the 
supers, watchin'—Miss Devine. 

"Look at that big stiff tryin' to make 
the dame!" pipes one of the extrys, a big 
husky grabbed up off the wharves in 
’Frisco. He points at De Vronde. “If I 
was built like he is, I'd eat arsenic!" 

Adams walks over to him. 

"Why?" he says, very cool and hard. 

“Heh?” says the super. “Why, look 
at'im. Lookit the lace shirt he's wearin’ 
and them pink socks. Why—" 

"Shut up!" snarls Adams. “I know your 
kind; you think because a man bathes, 
shaves, speaks English, and wears clean 
linen that there's something wrong with 
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him! You rough-necks resent the—" 

“Well, I'd hate to be the family that 
brung that up!” interrupts a super. “It 
makes a man sick to look at "im!" 

It all happened so quick that even Miss 
Devine and De Vronde didn't get it. 
There's just a sudden swish, a crack of 
bone meetin’ bone, and the super is flat on 
his ear! The rest of the gang mills around, 
shoutin’ and yellin', and Adams prods the 
super with the toe of his shoe. I see Duke 
runnin' over with a couple of camera men, 
which is so excited they've even brought 
their machines along. 

“Listen!” spits out Adams, bendin’ 
over the fallen gladiator, “don’t make any 
more remarks like that about—about 
Mr. De Vronde while I’m in this camp! If 
you do, I'll hammer you to mush! If 
you don't believe that, get up now and 
l'll illustrate it!" 

The super plays dead and Adams turns 
away. 

By this time, Miss Devine and De 
Vronde, on the outskirts of the mob, has 
seen some of it. 

"Really," says De Vronde, frownin’, 
"you'll have to stop this brawling, Adams! 
I can't have my man—" 

Adams gives him the up and down. 

"Aw, shut up!" he snarls—and blows. 

Well, right now I'm a million miles up 
in the air and no more interested in the 
thing than Hughes was in the final re- 
turns from California. There's two things 
I can't figure at all. One of 'em is why 
Adams should knock a man kickin’ for 
roastin De Vronde, who didn't have a 
friend in the place, and the other is what 
Duke and them camera men is doin' 
there. 

About a week blows by, and then Miss 
Devine rides out alone one mornin' on a 
big white stallion. In an hour the horse 
trots into camp with the saddle empty. 
For the next twenty minutes there's more 
excitement in and about Film City than 
there was at the burnin' of Rome; but 
while the Duke is gettin’ up searchin’ 
pars Adams has cranked up Miss 

evine's roadster and is a speck of dust 
goin’ toward ’Frisco. 


[t WAS around five o'clock that after- 

noon when he comes back, and Miss 
Devine is sittin’ beside him. Her ankle 
is all bound up with handkerchiefs, and 
Adams is drivin’ very slow and careful. 
He stops, and then turns to help her outa 
the car; but she dodges his arm, steps 
down all by herself, and without any 
sign of a limp walks into the general 
offices. 

Adams stands lookin' after her for a 
minute, kinda stunned. 

"What was the matter?" I asks him, 
runnin’ up. 

"Why," he says, without lookin' at 
me, "she broke—she said she broke her 
ankle. She—" 

Then he turns and runs the car into 
the garage. 

he next mornin' he quits! 

Duke broke the news, comin' over to 

iss Devine while I'm tellin' her how Kid 
Scanlan and Betty Vincent come to be 
engaged. 

“Well, Miss Devine,” he growls, “I 
ips you win! Adams has left Film City 

at on its back. I thought that bird had 
the stuff in him; but I guess you saw deep- 
er than I did!" 


“I guess I did!" says Miss Devine kinda 
slow; “I knew he'd never stay." 

Duke clears his throat a coupla times. 

* And now I got a confession to make," 
he says. *Every time you an' Adams was 
together they was a camera man—and a 

d one—in the offin'. You didn't know 
1t and neither did Adams, but the result 
is a peach of a movie that'll make us a lot 
of money if you'll let me release it." 

Miss Devne has been listenin’ like she 
was in a trance. She turned more colors 
than there is in the flag and, lemme tell 
you, they all become her! 

“You—you—made a picture?” she 

asps 


gasps. 
“Yeh!” nods Eddie. “Wait till you see 


it. It’s great! I wanted to prove to you 


that the movies ain’t got a thing on real 
life, and I did! Why, Adams can sign a 


contract with me any time he wants.’ 


BEFORE Miss Devine can say anything 
we hear voices behind us. e’re 
standin’ by a high hedge that had been 
set up for a picture that mornin’, and it 
was Miss Devine that motioned us to 
keep quiet. The voices on the other side 
are Adams and De Vronde. 

*Tve done my share!" De Vronde is 
sayin’. “I’ve been sending home—" 

“Eighty dollars a month!” cuts in 
Adams, in that new, cold voice of his. 
“Eighty dollars a month to your father 
and mother, and you’re making a thou- 
sand a week, Eighty dollars a month, 
and you pay a hundred and fifty for a 
suit! It’s kard for me to call you a brother 
of mine! Do you know why I whipped 
that bum the other day? For what he 
said about you? No! Because I didn’t 
want it thought that the whole family 
was as yellow as you are! But I’m going 
to make you game. You’re going to turn 
what money you’ve hoarded over to Dad, 
and you're going to enlist—with me! 
You’re going before they dig you out of 
your hoe and make you! Tore 

We're all lookin’ at each other, dum- 
founded! Even Duke is pale and pop- 
eyed. 

"By the eternal, Miss Devine," he 
whispers in her ear, “I swear I didn't 
know that! It doesn’t happen in real 
life, eh? Brothers—by the duet of Me- 
thuselah!” 

De Vronde is speakin’ and we bend to 
listen. 

“I can't go!" he chokes out; “why, PI 
do anything—anything you say but that. 
Who'll look after Moder and Father? 
I'll bring them out here and they'll live 
like royalty. I'II——" 

We hear Adams snort. 

“Stop!” he says. "They'll only want 
one of us—you needn't go. You stay here 
because you can make more money than 
I can, and make Ma and Dad comfortable 
for the rest of their days. I'm going over 
to 'Frisco now and enlist. . . . Good-by, 
Eddie—let's cut the heroics: that's your 
game anyhow: you're the movie hero, 
not me!" 

“About that girl, that Miss Devine,” 
says De Vronde, his voice still shakin’. 
“Tes only right that you should know. 
She’s made an ass of you, she and that 
Duke person! You've been followed 
about and everything you've done has 
been recorded by a camera. She had no 
accident the other day, her ankle wasn't 
hurt; the horse was sent back with the 


“H Huck?” 
“Hello, Huck! 

Recall that golden day when you first read “Huck 
Finn?” How your mother said, “For goodness sake, 
stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 
silly.” But you couldn’t stop laughing. 

Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn” will 
not laugh so much. You will chuckle often, but you 
will also want to weep. The deep humanity of it— 
the pathos, that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal 
to younow. You were too busy laughing to notice the 
limpid purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES: 
NOVELS BOYS’ STORIES OR 
ESSAYS TRAVEL HISTORY 


Out of the generous West came Mark Twain, giving 
widely and freely to the world such laughter as men 
had never heard. Simple, unassuming, democratic, he 
was welcomed by kings, he was loved by plain peopte. 

If foreign nations loved him, we in this country give 
him first place in our hearts. The home without Mark 
Twain is not an American home. 


‘A Real American 


The world has asked, is there an American litera- 
ture? Mark Twain is the answer. He is the heart, 
the spirit of America. From his poor and struggling 
boyhood to his glorious, splendid old age, he remained 
as simple, as democratic as the plainest of our fore- 
fathers. 

He was, of all Americans, the most American. Free 
in soul, and dreaming of high things brave in the face of 
trouble—and always ready to laugh. That was Mark 


‘Twain. 
Low Price Sale 
Must. Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in Ameri- 
ca to own a set of his books. So one of the 
last ce he asked va that we make a 
set at so low a price that everyone might 
own it. He said: “Don’t make fine edi- 
tions. Don’t make editions to sell for $200 
and $300 and $1000. Make good books, 
books good to look at and easy to read, 
and make their price low." So we made 
this set, and up to now we have been able 
to sell it at this low price. 


, Rising costs make it impossible to con- 
tinue the sale of Mark Twain at the low 
price. New editions will have to cost very 
much more than this Author’s National 
Edition. Now the price must go up. You 
must act at once. You must sign and mail 
the coupon now. If you want a set at the 
popular price, do not delay. This edition 
will soon be withdrawn, and then you will 
pay considerably more for your Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in sight. There will 
never again be a set of Mark Twain at the pres- 
ent low price. Now is your opportunity to save 
money. Now—not tomorrow—is the time to 
send the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 
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| There is no longer any need for you to hear | 
| imperfectly, for straining to hear or being con- | 
| Spleuous in any way. er a quarter million 
deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. And since the perfecting of our 
new 1918 Acousticon—smaller, better and just 
as strong as ever, it is no more noticeable than 
in the above picture. 
| There is no need, either to take any of these 

statements without proof. We have always 
been willing to prove what the Acousticon will 
doin each individual case, without a cent of 
expense to the user. That's the reason we have 
over à quarter of a million enthusiastically 

satisfied customers now. 

Just write us saying, *I am hard of hearing and 
will try Fu o quasi We will send you, delivery 


1918 Acousticon | 
DIGOCRAPH Ne Deposit 


“au we ask is that you give ita fairtrial in your own | 
home and amid familiar surroundings. en there || 
| can be no doubt of whether it improves your he . | 
| fitdoes not do so, we want it hack without a cent 


| GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1333 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
| Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 


This Interesting 
Booklet FREE 


It affords valuable guidance 
in the study of accounting, 
advertising, business law, 
finance, executive work and man- 
agement, credit, merchandising, col- 
lections, insurance, C. P. A. Problems, 
effective letter writing, corporate or- 
ganization, retail store management, 
salesmanship, etc. 
Send for it to-dny, and get its vital message working in 


your life. 
The Ronald Press Company 


Dept. 18 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
“HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” 
and beautiful specimens, all Free. Your 
name elegantly written on a card if you 
>} enclose samp, "n W. TAMBLYN, 
480 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Guaranteed One Year: M" weer „13 months or 


Easiest line to sell. A prospect in every h . Often sell dozen 
pair to one family. Repeat ‘orders will make you a steady income. 
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Try our hosiery bef. lling it. We want you to 
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for particulars if you mean business, and state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Hosiery Co. 7902 Elk St. Dayton, O. 


empty saddle deliberately. They photo- 
graphed that, too! They had a silly bet 
of some sort, and——" 


ISS DEVINE steps deliberately 
right around the side of the hedge 
almost into Adams's arms. He's white 
and lookin' much like he did the first 
day he blowed into Film City. The min- 
ute he sees her he straightens up. 
“How long have you been here?" he 
clips out. 
"Ive heard—everything 
lookin' him right in the eye. 
Adams runs his hand through his hair 
and pulls a look that went through me 


I" she says, 


to the bone. I don't know how it hit Miss 
Devine. 

* And all of this—this—your attitude 
toward me—the accident—was played 
to make a picture?" he says. 

“Yes!” says Miss Devine. “All except 
this!" And I hope I never see another 
movie if both her arms didn't go around 
his neck—right out loud in public, too! 
“All except this!” she repeats. ''And, 
Jack! . . . this is real!” 

“T win a thousand bucks!” pants Duke, 
draggin’ me away—De Vronde blew the 
minute she appeared on the scene— 
“I win a thousand bucks!" he says, 
“and the picture is gonna be a riot!’ 


The Most Tender, Gentle Thing I Ever 
Knew a Human Being to Do 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Baby That Found a Home 


T WAS in the midsummer last year 

that I boarded the train at Glenwood 

Springs, Colorado. While sitting in the 
smoker of the Pullman waiting for the 
train to start, the porter came in and asked 
if anyone would give a berth to a young 
woman and child who had come from 
Salt Lake City and were going to Denver. 
Hardly was the question asked when a 
salesman said that he was going only to 
Solida, and would give up his berth. 

Soon the porter returned, followed by 
a tired, sad-looking young woman with a 
baby in her arms. 

Just as the train was starting, a gentle- 
man carrying a brief case swung aboard. 
From the manner in which the conductor 
and porter greeted him I gathered that he 
was an official of the road. 

I sat smoking my last cigar, talking to 
my salesman friend. We and the official 
were the only ones in the smoker and he 
seemed so busy that we did not address 
him, while he paid little, if any, attention 
to us. 

uite frequently we heard the baby cry 
iid the woman's efforts to quiet it. The 
child was evidently ill. 

Having finished my cigar, I made m 
way along the aisle to my berth, whic 
was not far from the baby's. Hardly had 
I turned off the light, when the occupant 
of the opposite berth came in, mutterin 
to himself. He rang for the porter an 
told him to ask the woman to keep the 
child quiet. The message was delivered, 
but the child continued to fret. The 
porter was sent the second time. 

Soon the official was in the aisle, in 
slippers and bathrobe. As politely as 
possible he asked to have the child kept 

uiet, as it disturbed the other passengers. 
1 did not hear the rest of the conversation, 
but soon the child's crying ceased. 

Toward one o'clock, being troubled 
with insomnia, I went to the smoker. 
Here was a strange sight. My salesman 
friend, the official, and the porter were 

athered around an alcohol stove, and a 
baby bottle of milk. The official held 
the baby on his lap, as tenderly and as 
carefully as any mother. 

The baby’s mother, a widow, lay in a 
coffin in the baggage car; the young 


woman was a friend who was taking the 
body to Denver, where the child was to be 
placed in an orphanage. “But,” said the 
official, with tears in his eyes and a lump 
in his throat, “it won’t be done, by 
heaven! My wife and I need him as much 
as he needs us now. For thirty years we 
have been alone, and now the Lord sends 
us this little one to cheer our old age.” 
The baby cooed, while I was feeling for 


a handkerchief. F. L. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Dying Himself, He Saved 
His Comrade’s Life 


RIVATE PEAT’S story recalls to my 

memory a deed which I witnessed at 
the Battle of Fricourt, July 1st, 1916. 
It was a deed which I believe to be the 
most tender, gentle, and gallant thing I 
ever knew a human being to do. 

We were given orders to “go over” at 
seven-thirty prompt, immediately fol- 
lowing an hour's terrific bombardment by 
our artillery. This was the beginning of 
the great Somme offensive. Almost to the 
minute the artillery ceased its uproar, and 
over we went arid the rattling of German 
i pu and thundering barrage 

re. 

Three of us were in one group, a Scot, an 
Irishman and myself, moving steadily 
toward the German lines. Arriving in 
Fritz’s battered first line we discovered 2 
concrete “double-header,” which is the 
soldiers’ term for a two-entrance dug-out. 

A dozen hand grenades were quickly 
tossed down the steps and we stood by, 
with bayonets ready, for the exit of the 
foe. And then it happened! 

A huge German shell landed on the 
parapet in front of us and exploded with 
an ear-splitting “crump.” 

Finding myself gasping for breath and 
well-nigh crushed under the weight of 
earth which had half buried me, I could 
only watch my comrades, and then I saw 
one of the noblest deeds ever enacted. 

Now, each British soldier carries 3 
medical kit which consists of two com- 
pressed bandages, two medicated gauze 
dressings, two safety pins and a bottle of 
iodine in a waterproof covering. This is 


The Most Tender, Gentle Thing I Ever Knew a Human Being to Do 


placed within easy reach in a special 
pocket at the lower right-hand corner of 
the soldier's tunic. The Scot had his right 
leg hanging from threads to his thigh, the 
Inshman his right arm blown completel 
off, both being struck by the same shell 
that had buried me. Both men were simply 
spouting blood from their terrible wounds. 
he Irishman was the first to rise, how- 
ever, and then I heard him distinctly say: 

"Where's your field dressing, Jock?” 

“I haven't any. Save yourself and leave 
me. I won't need any help soon." 

But to leave his comrade in distress was 
not the plan of the Irishman. Instead, he 
tugged weakly at his. own field dressing 
with his left arm, and placed it firmly on 
the Scot’s gaping knee, which stopped the 
flow of blood. He had not the strength to 
fasten it securely, so he placed his head 
gently on the dressing and went to sleep, 
never to wake again. 

A few moments later the regimental 
stretcher-bearers arrived and skillfull 
dressed the Scot’s wound, after whic 
they extricated me from my earthly prison. 
The Scot recovered, but he will never for- 
get the gentle act of the gallant Irishman 
who laid down his life in order that an- 
other might live, the truest love which 
man can show. H. E. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


What Ike and Jake Did 
for a Little Child 


HE kindest and tenderest act I 
ever knew about was performed by 
the big, coarse hands and stout hearts 
of two Western miners, Ike and Jake. 
They had lived the roughest lives any 
new country could give. After making 
a pocketful of money they went to the 
Klondike, and either lost or were cheated 
out of it. I, too, had been a Klondike 
loser after a year's hard work in that 
country, and knew something of their 
feelings; but I had a wife and child to live 
for. We kept a supply store for the miners 
about sixty miles from Spokane, Wash- 
ington, livingin part of the building. When 
Ike and Jake were not boozing they would 
drop in and we would chat for hours over 
mining experiences. The “Little Lily,” 
for that was what they called our two- 
year-old Majorie, was always there, too, 
for, strange to say, she loved these two 
rough characters. Very suddenly Mar- 
jone was taken sick and for days remained 
feverish in an unconscious state. Ike and 
Jake threw down the pick—no more work 
for them until “Little Lily" was out of 
suffering. They were within call of the 
store any hour of the day or night. Mar- 
jorie passed away. They asked to make 
the funeral arrangements. There was not 
a hearse in the country for miles, but a 
pander vehicle never carried a body to 
urial. Ike and Jake had taken a common 
truck wagon, covered every inch of it with 
white muslin. Then two white horses were 
scrubbed until they were as white as a 
lamb. The wagon box was filled with 
greenery and wild flowers, with just large 
enough space for the casket. Ike and Jake 
each led a horse that bore their little 
treasure to the mountainside, where we 
left her. M. G. G. 
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MORE THAN $100°° A DAY 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “When a Fellow Needs a 
Friend," receives more than $100 a day. There are many other car- 
toonists whose incomes would look good to a bank president. 
If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great cartoonist. 
Developing natural ip. eni surest road to success. 
the Federal School of Applied Cartooning, the 30 most 
famous cartoonists of America teach you. What this school will do 
for you by mail in your spare time is told in 
the 32 page book “A Road to Bi ings." 
It contains studio pictures of Briggs, - 
Cutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and the 
other stars on the Federal Staff. Write for 
your FREE COPY today. Just tear out this 
advertisement, put your name and address in 
the margin and mail it now. 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
865 Federal Schools Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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*Here's Where We Got Our Start” 


*Look, Nell— this coupon! Remember the night you 
urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy we 
were when I came home with the news of my first promotion? 
We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 
comforts — to this coupon." 

Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and country 
—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads, There 
are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; carpen- 
ters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers 
and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid 
responsible positions, 
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There are such men as Jesse G. [y 
Vincent, who advanced from tool- nia m ob 


maker's apprentice to Vice President | Explain, without obligating me, yore which 1 mark ic 


i i k ELROTRIOAL ENGINEER § SALESMANSHIP 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor ELECTRICAL ENGINEE SALESMANSHI 
Car Company. Such men as H. E. Electric Railways 
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table Building. These are but examples. 
They have proved what men with 
ambition can do. 


More than a million men and women 
in the last 26 years have advanced 
themselves in position and salary 
through I. C. S, help. Over 100,000 
are studying right now. You can join 
them and get in line for promotion. 

"The first step to success in the I. C. S. 
way is to choose your career from this 
list and mark and mail this coupon 
here and now. 
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When an overload or a “short” on 
an electrical circuit causes a fuse to 
operate, the current is cut off from 
the machines or lights on that line. 


ECONOMY 


RENEWABLE 


SERBS ROO sa: oe 


FUSES 


shorten these pauses and 
keep the wheels turning. 
An inexpensive little 
“Drop Out”’ Renewal Link 
instantly restores a blown 
Economy Fuse to its origi- 
nal efficiency. 

An Economy Fuse that 
has just blown can be put 
right back onthe job. You 
don’t need a large reserve 
stock. 

They cut annual fuse mainte- 
nance costs 80% 

Order from your dealer. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Kinzie and Orleans Streets, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Sole manufacturers of \ARKLESS"—the Non-Re- 
newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator,” 
Also made In Cansda at Montreal. 
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FREE PATENT BOOK 
Tells how to invent, how to patent, and Li to sell 
t rights. ou will also war! to receive ub 
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Gend aketch or Sree opini and let us market your 
invention 


t references, 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE, PATENT ATTORNEY: 
on 227 OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C Lon * 


Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent toany woman who any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow's 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 


ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skinsand restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
utiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 630 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


“There’s Life in the 
Old Dog Yet” 


(Continued from page 12) 


blue. It was a perfect evening when the 
captain stepped down the village street to 
the post office. The crickets were chirpin; 
cheerily. Peace and contentment seamed 
a part of Sandy Cove. Sunset was dying 
from the sky, and already the flashes from 
the lighthouse down on Western Head 
were cutting the dusk. Dully the captain 
noted the flashes—one long and one short. 
As a boy he had learned to know them— 
the lights of home. Now he also noted that 
the landward wheel was dim, screened to 
the folks on shore, to whom it brought no 
special message. But out toward the wide 
ocean beyond, where the great ships were 
wont to come and go, he saw it stab—bril- 
liant, piercing, purposeful. 


A the post office the captain drew 
from his own lock box a solitary 
envelope. It was long, devoid of a stamp, 
and bore the Navy Department frank 
with return address. He clutched it tight 
and strode out into the dark. They might 
be after him; but all the power of the 
Government could not make him go! He 
wanted to be alone, so he went to the store. 
He fumbled in the match can and lighted 
a smoky lamp. Coolly he opened the let- 
ter, smoothing it between rough fingers. 

“This office understands," he read the 
words slowly, “that you are one of the 
few men holding an unlimited master's 
license who is not actively engaged in 
either the merchant marine or some 
branch of the navy. Men of your stamp 
and experience are needed by the Gov- 
ernment. Are you willing to accept a 
commission as lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve with a view to assignment to 
one of the troop ships? Can you arrange 
to report at this navy yard promptly for 
an interview? Please wire reply." 

. Quietly the captain read again, his face 
in the dim lamplight as hard and expres- 
sionless as a stone. The words burned in- 


to his brain. One of the few men—unlim- | 


ited master's license—not actively engaged 
—stamp and experience needed—willing 
to accept lieutenant's commission. Troop 
ship—report navy yard. 

He folded the letter and slipped it into 
his breast pocket. Through the murky 
window he saw again the lighthouse 
throw its beam—dimmed to the drowsy 
port, brilliant to the open sea. Someone 
tended the lighthouse, he mused, that it 
might guide the craft along the shore. 
But the Power kindling that star lighted 
a lamp for the far sea lanes! And he 
knew the stars as a landsman knows the 
street lights. To him they were torches 
illuminating the chart of the earth! 

A sudden sense of power surged over 
him! He held the oceans in his grasp! 
He thrust out his gaunt arms—hard as 
cables, gripping the dark with his steely 
fingers. It was true. Men of his stamp 
and experience were rare. And the Gov- 
ernment needed him, called him!—not 
his son, young, active, college-trained, 

| but him—Jedediah Coffin, to render a 
| particular service. He had never before 
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Did You Geta Raise 
in Salary? 


Down in the cotton belt, 
C. V. Duggan is not wor- 
rying a bit about his raise. 
He has made his own raise. 
In spare time, after office 
hours, he is adding $20 to 

pay envelope every 
month as our representa- 
tive. 
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thought of it in that way; that all those 
dor of toil and danger had schooled 

im to be of service to his country had 
never before occurred to him. Now he 
saw. The sea had been his Great Teacher, 
and it asked that he give account of his 
knowledge. 

Was he willing to accept a lieutenant's 
commission ? The Government asked 
as a comrade in need of help. It did not 
command. A _ lieutenant’s commission! 
The jackies in Sandy Cove, the sons of the 
rich summer people in their uniforms, 
they would all salute him! Him! old Jed 
Coffin! as they passed him on the street. 
Then his common sense and training 
spoke. They would not be saluting him, 
but the position, the mark of service of a 
higher order. Yes, the sea had taught 
him, and sent him home safe—free; now 
it sought him that it, in its turn, might 
be made safe—free! And it was he, rough, 
dag ey no longer young, schooled only 

y the lash of the hissing billows, who 
was called. His son was to remain in 
college! 


ESITATION to lay a course when 

once he had his bearing was not in 
the captain’s make-up. He caught up the 
telephone. 

“Hello, there—yes, the station tele- 
graph office, Jed Coffin speaking. . . .All 
right, hurry up. Stick a pin in yourself 
to see if you're really alive. . . . Yep, 
that's right. Ensign Howland at the 
Charlestown Navy d: ...Got heart 
trouble, have you, Lem? Well, come out 
of it, and take this: ‘Full speed ahead. 
Due in port to-morrow at three.’. . .No 
—just plain Jed Coffin." 

hroughout the length of Sandy Cove 
the news spread like wildfire. “They’ve 
got old Jed at last!” “Captain Coffin is 
going to war.” The air was tense with 
excitement. All other business was put 
off that evening, and in little groups 
young and old assembled to discuss the 
great event. 

The morning train brought the entire 
village to witness the departure of Cap- 
tain Cofin. The sailor swung up to the 
station with his usual firm, rolling gait, 
his daughter beside him, steady-faced as 
he. A blue suit of evident nautical cut 
set off the seaman's great shoulders to 
advantage. 

“They got you at last, didn't they, 
Jed?" called Lem Handy. 

The captain snorted. “Got me—hell! 
It’s the web-footed blood that got me!” 

* Ain't you afraid of a su marine, 
Jed?" timorously asked Peleg Pringle. 
Again the captain snorted: 

“I don't care a cuss for all the subma- 
rines that ever swam! There's only one 
thing I’m scared of. I’m afraid some 
shriveled-souled doctor will look me over 
and think I'm too old and feeble! Damn 
'em, anyway! But you just watch the 
Boston papers, and if you read about a 
tough old salt from Sandy Cove clean- 
ing out some surgeon's office up at Charles- 
town, you'll know they tried to turn me 
down for a cripple, and I just demon- 
strated what a real State o' Maine corpse 
is like!" And as the captain climbed 
aboard, the residents of Sandy Cove 

asped, then suddenly, to a man, broke 
into cheers! 

A month later, when all the land lay 
shimmering under its autumn robe, 
a great gray steamer, once the pride of 
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IN NEXT month’s magazine there 
will be the wonderful story of ‘‘Fog- 
horn" Macdonald, who enlisted in the 
British army as a private when he was 
53 years old, and who rose to the rank 
of major, a record said to be unique in 
the present war. 
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reached the Bean gate, then, with a shake 
of the head, he went on home. 

After supper he went out to the gate 
and anise: peering through the gathering 
dusk, his ears strained to hear the patter 
of racing feet. When he went up to the 
low attic where he slept, his grandfather 
followed him. 

“What’s the matter, Buddy?” the old 
man asked with awkward tenderness. 

Buddy buried his head in the pillows. 

* Can't you tell your old gran’daddy?” 
pL ras tia dog!” sobbed the 
ho pon your dog? If any o' them 

ids has be'n pesterin’ you, your gran’- 
daddy'll "tend to them!” T 

“The—the soldiers—took him! They 
took him—off—on the cars." 

“Gosh!” said the old man. “How’d 
they git your dog?" he demanded; and 
when addy, between his sobs, had ex- 
plained the matter, he patted the shaking 
shoulders and tried to offer consolation. 

“ Never mind, sonny!” he said. “Never 
mind! Tell you, what I'll do. I’ll git you 
another dog! I seen one to-day. He's a 
reg'lar dog, this one is. Spot wa'n't nothin’ 
but a pup, anyway. his here one is a 
real dog.’ 

Buddy tried to respond, but gave it 


up. 
“I don't want no real dog," he sobbed: 
“I just want—my puppy!’ 


DAY after day Buddy waited, nursing 
a hope which grew fainter and fainter. 
One evening, when his grandfather came 
to supper, the child was in the woodshed 
getting chips for the kitchen stove and 
the old man peered in, his eyes alight, 
his hands behind his back. 

“What d’you guess I’ve brought you, 
sonny?” he said mysteriously. 

Buddy looked up and a sudden radiance 
flooded his face. 

* My—dog!" he cried. 

a p the old man said persuasively, 
“Tve brought you the nicest little puppy 
you ever seen.” And he produced a wrig- 
gling little bunch and held it out with a 
gesture he tried to make confident. But 
all the swift joy faded from the boy’s eyes 
and, after one glance at the proffered 
substitute—the “something just as good” 
as the one and only thing k wanted—he 
turned away. 

“Its awful of you, Grandpop, 
but”—his voice broke—“ I—I don't want 
nothin’ but my own dog!” 

The old man helplessly regarded the 
little creature in his hands, 

“T thought mebbe you’d like him,” he 
said, “but I kin take him back.” 

He started to the house, but hesitated, 
and ‘taking out of his pocket a shabby 

urse he slowly extracted a half-dollar 
rom its sparse contents. 

“Here, sonny,” he said. “Don’t sa 
nothin’ to your grandmother; but here’s 
a half-dollar. You light out after supper 
an’ take the kids to the movies.” 

But the boy was still sobbing, and did 
not even look up. 

* Buddy, quit!" quavered the old man. 
ae it, an go to the show—like a good 
kid!" 

His shaking equa pushed the money 
into Buddy's hands, and the boy looked 
up to see the wrinkled and weather- 
beaten old face twitching painfully. 
Grandpop was crying! The child's sobs 
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were hushed by the wonder of that sight, 
and he suddenly threw his arms around 
the old man’s neck. 

“TIl be good! It—it’ll be fine, Grand- 
pop!” he Teclaréd bravely. 

An hour later the entire membership 
of the Army Folks Club, escorted by 
the rank outsider, Buddy, sat in the sec- 
ond row of the Empire Moving Picture 
pue and prepared for two hours of 

liss 

First there was a zie in New Jersey; 
then the wreck of a freight train, an aéro- 
plane flight, the inevitable picture of sol- 
diers training, and finally a great parade 
of troops at Camp Dodge in their own 
state. 

Here was something doing! As the lines 
of soldiers swung along, the audience 
clapped and cheered and the second row 
spectators sat eagerly forward. All except 
Buddy! Temporarily he Had forgotten 
his grief, but now these lines of marching 
men brought back his sense of loss and 
loneliness, and he saw the screen through 
a blinding mist of sar Surreptitiously 
he put up his grimy little hand to wipe 
them away, when suddenly he felt a vio- 
lent poke which almost sent him out of his 
seat. 

“Look!” shrieked Lizzie. “Buddy, 
—look!” 

Dashing his tears away, Buddy did 
look, and there beheld cavorting awk- 
wardly beside a sergeant—whose face 
was stamped on Buddy's memury—the 
unmistakable figure of a black-and-white 
puppy dog! On he came, straight toward 
the front of the picture; straight, so it 
seemed to the breathless boy in the second 
row, to the arms which he held out with 
an inarticulate cry. And then, in that 
mysterious way peculiar to moving pic- 
tures, Spot, with a final wag of his tail, 
vanished from the screen, and Buddy’s 
empty arms fell back hopelessly. 

His grandfather was sitting on the 
steps when Buddy came home in the grip 
of renewed sorrow; and after the y 
had told what happened and had crept 
up to bed the old man stayed there a long 
‘time, his pipe held between his teeth with 
Vhwontel. determination. He was very 
gentle with Buddy in the days that fol- 
lowed, and a secret understanding grew 
and deepened between them. But, for all 
that, the boy’s heart ached with loneliness. 
The Army Folks Club now regarded him 
as quite a figure of romance and the invi- 
tation to join in the coal mining operation 
had been renewed with great cordiality. 
Buddy tried to respond, but he was su 
ject to sudden attacks of emotion which 
would send him flying home to the haven 
of the woodshed. 


ONE afternoon, he heard his grand- 
mother’s shrill tones. Buddy won- 
dered vaguely who could be the object of 
her wrath, and at the sound of footsteps 
he shrank back into the darkest corner. 

And then the miracle happened! For, 
reaching in through the door, his grand- 
father’s big rough hands set down a tumul- 
tuous something in black and white that 
flung itself upon him and fairly devoured 
him in an insatiable yearning to get closer 
than the immutable laws of matter would 
permit. 

When at last, half suffocated with joy 
and with puppy caresses, Buddy looked 
up at the old face, smiling down at him, 
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he could only smile back, dumb with ha 
piness. His grandfather sat down on t 
chopping block and, drawing a paper from 
his pocket, put on his spectacles with 
hands which trembled. 

“Guess you didn’t think your old Gran’- 
daddy "d much sense anyway, did you?" 
he demanded with ill-concealed pride. 
"Guess you didn't think he'd have gump- 
tion enough to write to Camp Dodge an' 
tell the hull United States Army about his 
boy's pup, did you? Well, that's what he 
had. An'sure enough the U. S. A. done 
just what I asked 'em to. They sent 
your pup back by express this afternoon 
an'—an' I just knocked off work—it's 
kind o' warm workin’ to-day, anyhow!— 
and brung him home soon's he got here." 

Buddy was still dumb. He silently 
hugged the wriggling bunch of love in 
his arms; but he looked volumes. 

“T will say,” proceeded his grandfather, 

“they done the thing up brown. Listen 
here to what they sent with—with 
Sammy.” 


Buppy’ S eyes a ee at the name— 
but he kept on saying nothing. His 
grandfather, smoothing out the paper, mo- 
tioned him to come and read. It was a 
very important looking document which 
stated in flawless official language that an 
Honorable Discharge had been granted to 
one “Sammy Hopkins, of Company A, 
Tenth Regiment,” of the National Army! 
Buddy spelled it out, word by word. Then 
he read it again, and finally he looked up 
into the beaming face above him, sud- 
denly printed a fierce kiss on the wrinkled 
cheek, snatched the paper from the 
threadbare knee where it was spread, and 
dashed out of the door. Spot—that is to 
say, Sammy—escaped from his arms and 
the two raced through the yard, out the 
front gate, down the street, and irrupted 
startlingly into the midst of the somewhat 
languid War Folks Club. Arrived at his 
great moment, Buddy controlled him- 
self by a violent effort of the will and in- 
terrupted the storm of excitement which 
[AR the reappearance of Sp—that is, 

ammy. 


“Read that!" he said grandiloquently. 
And he presented the snorsble Dis- 
charge. 


“Gosh!” said the combined masculine 
membership of the Army Folks Club, 
when the contents of the document had 
been digested. 

But the female of the species, who al- 
ways goes the male one better, gathered 
hereclf” together, considered the situation 
for a moment, and in the person of Dic- 
tator Lizzie, pronounced these remarkable 
words: 

“You can git into the Army Folks now 
all right, Buddy Hopkins. An’, what’s 
more, you've got the only soldier what's 
ackchully been in the army an' has come 
back onnerbly dish-charged. So what I 
say is that we gotta make Sp—Samm the 
president o' this here club. An’ what I say, 


goes.’ 


* JOHNNY ONION,” a Western story 
by Lowell Otus Reese in next month’s 
magazine, has nothing to do with the 
war, and yet it vividly shows the qual- 
ity in this country which makes it 
worth fighting for and dying for. 
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the need of the information which only an Expert 
Accountant can gather from the operations of the 
business. Rising costs must be offset by wise 
economies. Waste must be eliminated. Paying de- 
partments must be developed. The organization 
must be kept on an efficient basis. 

The man who can analyze and chart the condi- 
tions, read the state of affairs in the figures and ad- 
vise the management on its policies, is the man 
slated for a big —because he can prove that 
he is worth it. 

You can be this man if you will only train as a 
Higher Accountant. The field is open. The oppor- 
tunity is there. All you have to do is to show that 
you have therequired knowledge. And the LaSalle 
experts are ready now to give you the practical 
training which will enable you to qualify for an im- 
portant accounting position. 


Train By Mail 


Enrollment with LaSalle Extension University 


enables you to train while you hold your present 
position. You can doit in yourleisuretime.. Many 
members have doubled their incomes within a year 
from the time of enrollment. The LaSalle experts 
will be with youatevery step, coaching you on every 
point, seeing that ing is made clear 

This remarkable course of instruction is not ex- 
pensive. The fees are made convenient for the am- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World's Greatest Extension University'* 


Dept. 633-H 


Without cost or ob! 
garding your Extension 
Consulting Service 

“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


tion on my part, 


please send me particulars re- 
urse of Training oe Higher Accounting and your 
. _ Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, 


bitious man of small income. And payment can be 
made a our easy terms—a little each month if 
you wis! 


Able Men Teach You 


Our course and service are under the supervision 
of a large staff of leading Certified Public Ac- 
countants—men like William B. Castenholz, A. M., 
C. P. A., Former Comptroller aad Instructor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Wm. Arthur Chase, LL. M., C. 
P. A., Ex-Secretary Illinois State Boardof Account- 
ancy; and other well-known members of American 
institute of Accountants. Step by step these ex- 
perts train you in the underlying principles of mod- 
ern Business Analysis and Organization, Account- 
ing, jj Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commercial Law 

Financial Management. And besides, you will 
red, the privilege of our free Consulting Service 
whenever you need special advice on any business 
problem. 

Already over 135,000 business men have profited 
by LaSalle training. More than 20,000 enroll an- 
nually in our various courses, getting the benefits 
offered by an organization of 800 people including 
300 business experts, instructors, text writers and 
assistants, 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study, 
Course in Accountancy, and how to train for C. P. 
A. Examinations—also learn how you can qualify 
fora high grade accounting position, Your request 
will bring all this information and full particulars 
about LaSalle training. Mail the coupon and geta 
free copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion In One", a 
valuable book for the ambitious man. 


Chicago, Illinois 


“let’s go fishin' " 


How many times have you made 


tion since you were a boy in 
that nee pants?” Do you s! at heed the call ot lake 


ii 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
4588 uth Bend, 

Sotas 


r's name. 


Seaworthy! 
—ánd speed when you want it. 


Comfort, apa par and ease of control— 
the things you look for first—mark 


Racine Boats 


prey nice 
Mercan my ^ and 
peret die iori rid avgr, ke us the tyi 


want—Ru t, Cruiser, Freighter, f Rowbhat 

or Canoe— we Em Pmail our’ special catalog immediately. 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Racine, Wis. M 
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pum good judgment that prompts 
you to carry a Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance policy sheuld also prompt you 
to protect yourself from every loss. 
The Two Hartfords write practically 
every form of insurance except life. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
One Thing 


You Can 8 NOW 


Lacey Profit Sharing Bonds have 
certain inherent qualities which 
make them an especially desirable 
purchase in these times of hesi- 
tancy. The Lacey interests have 
never lost a cent for an investor 
in their 38 years of experience. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET T-210 


[Act JIMBER (9. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


of American Industries 


through the peu of dividend-paying 
Ho of the country's leading corpor- 


stone. Advantages of 
The Ten Payment Plan 


1. You may buy to suit your means— 
one share and upwards. P 

. Convenient terms—initial deposit of 
20%, the balance payable in nine 
equal monthly payments. 

. A systematic plan of sa PROFIT- 
ABLE] WHILE YOU SAVE—and en- 

abling you to acquire full ownership 

in the securities you buy. 


Write for booklet P-6 and 
list of investment suggestions 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


The Family’s Money 


How to Protect 
Yourself When Buy- 
ing a Home 
By O. P. Van Sweringen 


Ir vou are thinking of purchasing prop- 
erty the following article will help you to 
avoid being "stung." It tells you just 
what to do and what not to do. You can 
save yourself both money and trouble if 
you will study it carefully. It is honest, 
expert advice from one of the greatest 
real estate men in the country. O. P. 
and M. J. Van Sweringen are two brothers 
who, because of their energy, courage, and 
vision, have achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in Cleveland, Ohio. 


[The article by John Muir, announced for this 
issue, will appear next month.— Tur Enrron.] 


HEN you set out to buy a home, 

remember that there is a great 

deal of difference between buy- 
ing something and being sold something. 
The deal should demand the buyer's most 
careful judgment before closing. Don't be 
hurried; don't be stampeded; take time 
for deliberation. 

No matter how desirable a piece of 
property is as a place to live, do not fail 
to consider it also as an investment. You 
should always be able to sell your home 
for at least as much as you paid for it. At 
the time you buy, you may think that 
you will never need to sell. But I doubt if 
the man ever lived who could foretell 
what he may wish to do, or have to do, in 
the future. 

If your business fails, you may be 
forced to sell. And if it prospers, you may 
desire to sell in order to get something 
you like better. Moreover, there may be 
changes in your business which will neces- 
sitate a corresponding change in your 
residence. 

When ready to buy, consult someone 
who knows—a good real estate dealer or 
allotment operator in your town. This 
costs the buyer nothing—more often it 
saves him money. If you do not know 
such a dealer in your community, ask the 
real estate board, the chamber of com- 
merce, board of trade, a reliable banker, 
or any of your public officials to recom- 
mend one. 

When you have selected your broker, 
give him your confidence. Tell him 
what you want, how much money you 
have available, and how much of an ob- 
ligation you can comfortably carry. Don't 
try to induce him to share his commission 
with you. Such an arrangement, should 
he accept, puts him out of the reputable 
broker class. Be square with him. Don't 
try to cut around him and deal with his 
chent direct, thinking thereby to save 
commission. 

Consider location carefully. Look into 
the history of both property and location 


The VOSE Grand 


is creating a sensation in musi- 
cal circles. Investigation will 
convince you that never has a 
grand piano with the presti, 
and quality of the Vose sold 
at so low a re, $625. F. O. 
B. Boston. efore buying a 
piano learn more of this won- 
derful instrument. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful- 
ly illustrated catalogue 
and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
159 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


E 


GEL LEARN PIANO 


> This Interesting Free Book 
shows how yoo can boone a skilled 

layer o: o or oi us 
Eai cost. "Itehows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 


sons. n inn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the Y impor. 


tant modern improvements in teaching music. nes your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For beginner 
or experienced players, Endo y great artists, [p ox 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. ity illus- 
trated, All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio B6, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


War Conditions Demand 
Electrica men with training. Having 


trained over 2000 young men 

in the past 25 years The 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well equipped shops and 
laboratories, is pecullarly qualified to give a' condensed 


iwa Engineering 


Electrical 
Every detail taught. Theory and prao- 
tice. Students construct dynamos, in- 
stall wiring and test efficiency of elec- 
trical machinery. Course, with diploma, 


=" In One Year 


For practical young men with limited time. 26th year 
opens September 25th. Catalog. 


123 TAKOMA AVENUE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Good Income 


AWAITS 
Filing Experts 
Woman’s New 
Profession 


The Government is in cry- 
ing need of properly trained 
filing clerks at salaries 
from $900 per year up- 
wards. 


We have more openings 
for our graduates than we can fill at simi 
salaries. These demands come from the Gov- 
ernment, banks, all varieties of business, profes- 
sional offices and institutions. Learn by mail 
or at one of our schools under the tutelage of the 
best filing authorities in the country. 

Send for catalogue stating whether you are interested in 
instruction by mail or at our New York, Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia Schools. 

Mr. Business Man, by subscribing to our 
correspondence course for one of your employees 
you will be enabled to decide for yourself the t 
system for your particular business, or what 
revisions would make for extra efficiency. * 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING (Founded 1912) 
Singer Building __ Desk 6 New York 
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and find whether the character of the 
neighborhood is fixed or changing. Also, 
is commercial encroachment affecting 
residential values? 

Are values on the increase or the de- 
crease in that particular locality? 

Is the property affected by smoke, dust, 
noise, or grime of a nearby railroad or 
factory district? Consider the direction of 
the prevailing winds in this regard. 

Is there a car line near, say within three 
or four blocks? If not, will there be one 
soon? 

Is the neighborhood likely to be affected 
by rapid transit which must eventually 
come to all outlying properties within the 
next few years? 

What class of people is moving into 
the locality? 

Are others investing there? 

Are many homes being built in the 
neighborhood? 

k the neighbors’ opinion of the dis- 
trict. 

Is the location high enough to be dry? 
If not, is it well drained or possible of be- 
ing so? Dampness breeds disease. 

s there opportunity for air and light on 
all four sides? 

Buy a large enough lot. If properly 
selected, it will never cost you as little 
to get the ground you want as it does be- 
fore you build. 


HEN asuitable location is found, de- 

cide how much you should pay for it. 
You have the seller’s price: bring your 
own judgment to bear, and also get the 
advice of some disinterested party who 
doesn’t care whether you buy or not. 
Then, if you are dissatisfied, get an ap- 
praisal by some hired authority who knows 
values: the appraisal committee of the real 
estate board, if you have one in your town, 
or the appraiser who does the work for the 
banks or the building and loan organiza- 
tion. A small fee spent for this purpose is 
usually money well spent. 

What improvements have been in- 
stalled? Is the sewer main of sufficient 
size? Is it low enough for the cellar of the 
plan of the house you want to build? Are 
the curb connections in for both sewer 
and water to your lot line, or are you going 
to have to pay to make these connections? 
Were they installed by municipality or 

rivate contract? Watch particularly the 
atter. 

Are the improvements paid for? Or if 
installed by municipality are they as- 
sessed against the property over a period 
of years? If the latter, what is the total of 
the assessment? How many years remain 
unpaid? How much of the total has to be 
paid each year, and what is the interest 
upon the deferred payments? 

When the buying point is reached, con- 
sult an attorney, banker, or title and ab- 
stract authority in your neighborhood. 
Have them draw the contract, which 
should contain a description of the prop- 
erty, what you are to pay, the terms under 
which you are to pay it, and should also 
recite any restrictions or encumbrances 
outstanding against the property in the 
shape of mortgages, special assessments, 
or other nature. 

It should state definitely any mortgage 
you are to give back at the time you take 
title, its rate of interest, and number of 
years it has to run, the pro rata appor- 
tionment of interest, general taxes, water 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


HIS Company is an organization of two thousand people and 

| thirty-eight departments. It offers the facilities and services of a 
commercial bank, a trust company, a foreign exchange bank, an invest- 
ment institution, and a safekeeping depositary. Each department is 
complete in itself; all work together under a single policy of service. 


Banxinc DEPARTMENT — serves 
our customers in every branch of 
general banking. Through mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve 
System, we secure the most favor- 
able terms on discountsand accep- 
tances. We pay interest on daily 
balances and on certificates of 
deposit. 


Trust DEPARTMENT — acts in 
every fiduciary capacity, such as 
executor, administrator, guardian, 
committee; and, for individuals 
and corporations, as trustee, 
depositary, agent, and custodian. 


Foreign DEPARTMENT—is a 
complete banking organization 
with fully equipped offices in Lon- 
don and Paris, and resident repre- 
sentatives and correspondents in 
important centers throughout the 
world. Handles direct all kinds 
of foreign banking transactions; 
finances exports and imports. 


Bonp DEPARTMENT — maintains 
a complete service for the infor- 
mation of investors. Investigates, 
examines and underwrites bond 
issues; buys and sells securities. 


Weshall welcome your inquiries as Main OFFICE or THE COMPANY 
to how we can meet your needs, 140 Broapway, New York City 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


Firtx Avr. Orrice Mapison Avr. Orrice LoNpoN Orrice Paris Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $600,000,000 


An Economical 


grows. F loa - 
ing springs and mattress—to 
Many exclusive features. Do 
t a substitute. 
lete informa 
We believe in producing rather than promising. We 
know we can save you money. You will agree if 
you will let us show you 
OUR BIG BARGAIN BULLETIN IS FREE 


WE SHIP EVERYWHERE 


TIRE COpirrssuret 


“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


O matter how far you live from Cleveland you pn a Savings 
Account at 4% compound interest with this —the oldest 
Ohio. Send today for our booklet “S” explaining 


Trust Company in 
our system of receiving deposits by mail. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO. S CAPITAL & SURPLUS 58,000.000.00 


ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS 
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mum amount of sugar." 


Sold by Whitman agencies nearly 
everywhere. 
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In War Time 


The single aim of this company in war time is public service— 
service to the government and service to the 
we are cooperating closely with the U. S. : 
limiting our output to conserve raw materials and rigorously main- 
taining the high quality and food value of our products. 


Can I eat candy and be a patriot? 
Administration, “if you eat the kind of candy that contains a mini- 
First among such candies the Adminis- 
tration lists chocolate coated candies with nut and fruit centers. 


There is an abundance of chocolate. It is pure and wholesome 
and has high food value. You are cooperating in the conservation 
program if you eat chocolate confectionery containing such centers. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Chocolates 


ple. To this end 
ood Administration, 


“Yes,” answers the Food 
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NUTS 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED 


and Nut Combi- 
nations 


A package contain- 
ing sweets that are 
at the head of the 
list of candies that 


conserve sugar. 
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Law Course 


in Book Form 


13 Vols. Bound in Law Buckram. Compiled by 56 
of America’s Most Eminent Legal Authorities 

Here is a complete home-study law course in book form 
that you can master in your spare time. Thirteen 
volumes, nearly 6,000 pages (7x10 inches), bound in law 
buckram, red and black labels with titles in gold. This 
wonderful law course is the combined work of fessors of 
Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin law 
schools. 


Study at Home, Aided by Reading 
Course—25 Pamphlets, FREE 


Fascinating read- 


Hi 


m m mmm MAIL THE COUPON m m m um um 
American Technical Society, Dept. L10SA, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send *' Lib: of American Law and Practice'' and Readin, 
Course for seven days’ examination, shipping charges collect. I will 
send $2.00 within seven days and $2.00 a month thereafter until I 
have paid $39.80, or notify you and hold books subject to your order. 
Title not to pass until fully paid. 


ST NICHOLAS 


For girls 


Y OU want to do everything possible 
for the environment and education 
of your children. Then give them St. Nicholas. 
You owe it to their future success. St. Nicholas 
develops a love of good reading. It provides 
fun and instruction. It interests. It fascinates. 


Adventuresome stories but clean and whole- 
some; outdoor sports; science and invention; 
travel articles; a young folks’ review of cur- 
rent world events; things to do, and the St. 
Nicholas League competitions, drawing and 
photography—these are but a few of the inter- 
esting things that crowd its pages every month. 
St. Nicholas is a magazine for boys and girls 
from 18 years down to 10 years. 


Subscribe for St. Nicholas today. The cost is 
less than a cent a day—only $3 per year. Send 
check or money order to The Century Co., Pub- 
lishers, Room 1204, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


rate, and insurance, as of the date of 
closing title. 

If purchase is on land contract, be 
sure the terms are thoroughly understood, 
and that at the expiration of the given 
period, or upon payment at a prior period, 
and upon compliance with these terms, you 
may demand a warranty deed for the prop- 
erty, and receive it. 

ee that the land contract is made by 
the owners and that it is ahead of any 
other liens, or is consistent with those liens. 
If the latter, be sure that provision for 
your payments is so made as to insure 
cancellation of the liens. 

Be careful, also, to have recited in any 
mortgage that you give, or in the land 
contract, the right to pay in advance of 
maturity; at least, at any interest paying 
period, so that if you want to anticipate 
your payments either in whole or in part 
you may not be charged interest to date of 
ultimate maturity. Don’t assume that 
your mortgagee will be glad to take his 
money before it is due. He may be hold- 
ing your mortgage as an investment and 
may not want to lose the income from it 
while he finds another. 

See that the description in your deed, or 
contract, gives not only the lot number 
but also the size of the lot. If reference is 
made to a plat, be sure that it is recorded 
with the county recorder or in a public 
place of record. ) 

Consider the restrictions carefully. If 
they are uniform in the neighborhood, and 
are proper, regard them as advantageous 
rather than detrimental. 

The seller should take the risk of fire 
until sale closes. Insurance policies should 
be transferred, and losses made payable to 
the various mortgagees as their various in- 
terests may appear. Insurance is usually 
paid in advance, and the buyer generally 
pays the seller for the unexpired term. 


IF PROPERTY you are buying is im- 
proved and occupied by tenants, 
sure you know the duration of their leases 
and the actual amount of rent paid by 
them. One safe way to get this informa- 
tion is to ask the tenants. 

Taxes and water rates are usually paid 
by the person selling, on the day they be- 
come liens; purchaser assumes thereafter. 

If you should give a second mortgage as 
a part of your purchase price, be sure that 
the mortgagee, in case of an earlier matu- 
rity of the first mortgage, permits you to 
put on a new first mortgage to take up the _ 
existing one in case you need to do so, 
and that this consent is recited in the 
second mortgage. 

Don't build from homemade plans, and 
don't build a contractor's house unless 
along approved lines. A contractor is 
hired to build a house, not to design it. 
An architect is trained in the matter of 
proportion, strength of materials, con- 
venience, artistic arrangements, etc. A 
contractor too often sacrifices these things 
in his desire to create the same effect at a 
less cost. 

Always buy a little ahead of the crowd. 
Buy in advance of where you know new 
transportation facilities are sure to come. 
Remember that population follows trans- 
portation. Buy either your land or your 
home on the instalment plan, if necessary, 
but buy it! And: buy with the aid of a 
reliable broker, lawyer, trust company or 
title company. 
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